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PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
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ERRATA. 


On page 457—Column 1, second paragraph should be headed “Contracts in Group B (Interior 
Fittings, etc.)” 


On page 541—Column 1, third paragraph should be headed “Contracts in Group B (Interior 
Fittings, etc.).” 


On page 609—for the heading “Hours of Work im the Building Industry in Province of 
Quebec” read “Hours of Work in the Building Industry in Quebec and Eastern 
Townships.” 

On pages 716 and 717, table heading—for “January—March, 1936” read “April—June, 1936.” 

On page 887—Table IV—Dominion total for July should be 289,141. 


On page 888—Table VIJI—British Columbia total for December, 1935, should be 12,788; 
and total for Dominion for December, 1935, should be 162,666. 


On page 938—column 2, first line—for $37,590 read $7,590. 


On page 1060, column 2, the section, Contracts in Group A, should be headed “National 
Harbours Board.” 


On page 1075, column 1 should be headed “Public Works Department”—contracts in Group A. 


INDEX 


Accidents, Industrial: 


Canada— 

fatalities during 1936, 472, 762, 1094; 
during 1935, 211, 474, 763, 1095. 

analysis. of 1935 fatalities by industries, 
causes, etc., 289. 

accidents in connection with use of explo- 
sives, 37. 

accident statistics of steam and _ electric 
railways in 1934, 152, 

automobile fatalities in 1935, 600. 

decline in occupational fatalities among 
insured wage earners, in 1935, 495. 

railway accidents in 1934, 91. 

recorded by provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, 297. 

Alta: accidents in coal mining, 613; acci- 
dent statistics for 1935, 909. 

B.C.: accidents in coal mining, 614; acci- 
dent statistics for 1935, 908. 

- Man.: accidents in 1934-35, 496; and in 

1933-34, 36. 

N.B.: accident statistics, 416. 

N.S.: accident statistics for 1935, 417. 

Ont.: accidents in 1935, 703; in first quar- 
ter of 1936, 371; mining accidents in 
1934, 4; monthly statistics for 1936, 
Hae 223, 333, 421, 550, 663, 704, 840, 

Que.: accident increase during first six 
months of 1936, 1005; accidents in 
1935, 781; accidents in first half of 
1936, 851. 

Sask,: statistics of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board for 1935, 418. 

U.S.A.: occupational accidents in 1935, 286. 
See also Railways; Safety and Health, 
Addressograph-Multigraph Company of 

Canada: 


announcement of vacations with pay, 691. 


Agreements, Industrial: 


Canada— 
agreements and schedules of wages, 86, 198, 
272, 369, 458, 548, 657, 748, 829, 948, 
1076, 1180. 
disputed sections. of draft agreement re 
Hamilton Street Railway Company and 
employees, 316. 


CLASSIFICATION BY. INDUSTRIES: 


Construction—buildings and structures— 
bricklayers, Halifax and Dartmouth, 832. 
bricklayers and plasterers, Wetaskiwin, 
or and stonemasons, Ottawa, 1081; 

- Toronto. 1182; Windsor, 837; Winni- 
peg, 657. _ - 

_ bricklayers, masons rie plasterers, Edmon- 

ton, 657; Kitchener, 835; Toronto, 748. 
building ‘labourers, Edmonton, 748; Kit- 


chener, 835; Ottawa, 1082; Toronto, 
aes Q5r: Wetaskiwin, 839; Windsor, 


building trades, Drummondville, 89; Hull, 
Tolls Joliette, 547; Lake (St. John 
District, 88, 2765, 833: 
954; Quebec, 545, 660, 934; Sherbrooke 
and District, 273: Three Rivers, 661, 
30548—13 


Agreements, 


Montreal, 460, 





carpenters, Booed! 91; mdndnton: 544, 
662; Halifax and Dartmouth, 832; 
Kingston, 200; Kitchener, 835; Ottawa, 
837; Toronto, 11838° Wetaskiwin, 839. 

electrical workers, Calgary, 840; Halifax 
and Dartmouth, 832; Ottawa, 1081; 
Toronto, 951; Wetaskiwin, 838; Wind- 
sor, 836; Winnipeg, 573. 

granite cutters, Province of Quebec, 460. 

lathers, Calgary, 663. 

ornamental iron workers, Montreal, 660; 
Quebec, 89. 

painters, Calgary, 662; Hamilton, 1183; 
Quebec, 89; Toronto, 952. 

painters and paper hangers, etc., Kingston, 
200; St. Catherines, 201; Kitchener, 
836; Ottawa, 1081; ‘Wetaskiwin, 839. 

plasterers, Calgary, 662 Ottawa, O51; To- 
ronto, 1183; ees 836. 

plasterers’ labourers, Calgary, 663. 

plumbers and electricians, Quebec, 89. 

plumbers and steamfitters, Calgary, 272, 
373; Hdmonton, 1083: Halifax and 
Dartmouth, 832; Hamilton, 1080; Hull, 
371; Ottawa, 91, 837; Port Arthur and 
Fort William, 1183; Toronto, 830, 951; 
Wetaskiwin, 838; Windsor, 90, 836. 

sheet metal workers, Montreal and district, 
274; Toronto, 830. 

stonecutters, Hull, 460, 548; Province of 
Quebec (except Hull and district), 371, 
461; Toronto, : 

tile, marble and terazzo layers, Edmonton, 
4 


tineraidhis and sheet metal workers, Wetas- 
kiwin, 838. 


Fishing— 
fishermen, British Columbia, 657. 


Logging— 
loggers, Port Arthur district, 372. 


Manufacturing—boots and shoes— 
shoe workers, Province of Quebec, 89, 199. 


Manufacturing—food, drink and tobacco— 
bakers, Calgary and district, 1184; Edmon- 
ton, 661; Montreal, 90, 371; Ottawa, 
1184: Quebec, 199, 371, 461. 
bakers and deliverymen, Three Rivers, 89, 


Wes ‘and confectionery workers, Winni- 
peg, 829. 
bread deliverymen, Quebec, 199, 461; Van- 


couver, 948. . 
brewery ' workers, Province of Alberta, 
of UREaTiO. 838. 


“1185;* Province 


Manufacturing—fur, leather and leather pro- 


ucts— 
fur workers, Montreal, 548;°1080; Toronto, 
543 


“garment workers, Toronto, 948. 
leather workers, Toronto, 458. 


Manufacturing—other wood products— 
building workers, Vancouver, 1180. 
furniture workers, Province of Québec, 87, 

834, 1181. 
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Agreements, Industrial:—Con. 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
pressmen and assistants, Edmonton, 198, 
272; Halifax, 272; Hamilton, 458. 
printers, Calgary, 272. 
printing trades, Chicoutimi, 1079; Mont- 

real, 546, 1181. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper pro- 
ducts— 
paper makers, Kenora and Fort Frances, 
1077 


pulp, sulphite and paper mill workers, Es- 
panola, Iroquois Falls, Fort William, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Sturgeon Falls, 657; 
Troquois Falls, Port Arthur, Thorold, 


1076. 
pulp, sulphite and paper mill workers and 
operating engineers, Fort William, 


1077; Port Arthur, 657. 


Manufacturing—teztiles and clothing— 
. boy’s clothing, women’s suits and dresses, 

Toronto, 829. 

cloak and suit makers, Province of Quebec, 
275; S71. 

dress cutters, Province of Quebec, 954. 

glove cutters (fine gloves), ‘Province of 
Quebec, 545, 834, 1182. 

glove cutters (work gloves), Province of 
Quebec, 833. 

glove makers, Province of Quebec, 90. 

ladies garment workers, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, 829. 

men’s and boy’s clothing workers, Province 
of Ontario, 952; Province of Quebec, 
200, 275, 660. 

men’s work clothing manufacturers, Win- 
nipeg, 829. 

millinery workers, Montreal, 275; Prov- 
ince of Ontario, 549, 835; Province of 
Quebec, 1082, 


748; 


Mining—non ferrous smelting and quarrying--- 
quarry workers, Saint Samuel, 543. 


Service—hotels and restaurants— 
- bartenders, Toronto, 831. 
hotel and restaurant employees, Vancouver, 
1180. 


Service—personal— 
barbers, County of Portneuf, 548; Sala- 
berry de Valleyfield, 88; Toronto, 950. 
barbers and hairdressers, Montreal, 89; 
Quebec, 89, 461; Saint Hyacinthe and 
Drummondville, 274. 
beverage dispensers, Calgary, 659. 


Transportation and public utilities—electri- 
city and gas— 
electrical workers, Hamilton, 830; Win- 
nipeg, 659. 
Transportation and public utilities—local— 
drivers (dairy), Edmonton, 658. 
oe and dairy employees, Winnipeg, 
teamsters, chauffeurs, stablemen and 
helpers, milk drivers and dairy emp- 
loyees, Toronto, 86. 


Transportation and public utilities—street 
and electric railways— 
street railway employees, Halifax, 1077; 
Hamilton, 748; London and _ Port 
Stanley, 458; Montreal, 949; Vancou- 
ver, 198; Winnipeg, 658, 


Agreements, Industrial:—Conc. 


Transportation and public utilities—water— 
checkers and coopers, Montreal, 749 
harbour employees, Montreal, 659. 
longshoremen, Halifax, 86; Hamilton, 948; 

Montreal, 90, 200, 369, 371, 460, 548, 
661, 751, 834; Toronto, 659; Vancou- 
ver, 749; Victoria, 369, 830. 

stevedores, Fort William, 687. 

See also Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act (Quebec); Industrial 
Standards Acts (Alberta, Nova Scotia 
and Ontario); Railways. 


Agriculture: 


Canada— . 
wages in agriculture (Appendix A, supple- 
ment, January, 1936). 
\, Dominion-provincial farm placement plan, 


{ 
3 


placements under farm improvement and 

\ employment plan, 1099. 

wages of employees on farms, 1929, and 

1933 to 1935, 240. 
Agricola Study Clubs under Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association, 702, 

agricultural revenue for 1935, 431. 

average value of occupied farm lands, 223. 

farmers’ co-operatives in Canada, 840. 

number of farmers and dependents on 

“relief, 886. 
plan to absorb single homeless adults in 
primary industries, 785. 
P.E.I.: legislation to re-establish needy 
farmers and fishermen, 998. 

United Kingdom: extension of unemploy- 
ment insurance to, 222; resolution of 
Trades Union Congress respecting agri- 
cultural workers, 901. 

See also Co-operation; Credits; Drought; 
Farmers’ Creditors’ Arrangement Act; 
Wages. 


Alberta: 


transference of administration of various 
acts, 38, 1100. 
re-organization of provincial services, 1100. 


Department of Trade and Industry Act— 
amendment to Act, 502, 997; codes under, 


424, 1004. 
Industrial Standards Act— 
administration transferred, 690, 1100; 


amendment to Act, 50; regulations, 663. 


Labour Disputes Act— 
activities under, 907; amendment to Act, 
501, administration transferred, 1100. 
See also various subject headings. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour: 
convention call, 680. 
dispute concerning, 858; settlement of dis- 
pute, 977. 
legislative proposals submitted to Dom- 
inion Government, 156. 
Participates in move for establishment of 
National Labour Council, 107, 


American Federation of Labour: 


annual convention, 1140. 
executive acts against twelve unions, 680. 


Annuities: 
See Canadian Government Annuities. 


INDEX Vv 


Apprenticeship: 
recommendation of T. and L. Congress, 154. 
resolution of Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation, 232. 
view of Industria] Relations 
Canadian Manufacturers’ 
505. 
B.C.: amendments to Act, 1130; apprentice- 
ship enrolment in 1935, 791; inclusion 
of sign and pictorial industry under 
Act, 480; regulations government ap- 
prentices, 328; ship and boat building 
industry and servicing of electrical ap- 
pliances added to schedule, 1103. 
N.S.: extension of training discussed by 
Director of Technical Hducation, 222. 
Ont.: administration of Act in 1935, 488 ; 
' amendments to Act, 412; T. and L 
Congress seek re-establishment of age 
_ limit provisions, 896. 
U.S.A,: brochure on Federal-state program, 
109. 


Committee, 
Association, 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 


Canada— 
administration of Conciliation and Labour 
Act, 31. 
conciliation activities of Department of 
Labour from December 1, 1935, to 
March 31, 1936, 321; from April 1, 
1936 to June 30, 1936, 581; from July 
1, 1936 to September 30, 1936, 873. 
Que.: Confederation of Catholic Workers 
gecommends enactment of compulsory 
arbitration Act, 898. 
annual report. of conciliation service, 

308; first annual report of National 

Mediation Board, 340. 

See also Canadian National Railways’ Emp- 
loyees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2; 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1; Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act (Quebec); In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act; 
Industrial Standards Acts (Alberta, 
Nova Scotia and Ontario). 


U.S.A: 


Architects: 
See Housing. 


Asbestos Indusiry: 

Catholic Federation of Asbestos Workers 
urge more stringent health laws ap- 
plicable to, 987 


Australia: 
summary of Year Book, 461. 
See also Hours of Labour; Industrial Dis- 
putes; Prices; Youth Employment. 


Austria: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Banks and Banking: 


Canada— 
sy ee ee Genie) convention favours 
national control of, 895. 
U.S.A.: operation of labour banks, 288. 


Bank of Canada: 
Speech from Throne forecasts 
legislation, 105. 
amendments suggested by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 155 
30548—2 


amending 


Bankruptcy: 
Confederation of Catholic Workers seek 
imposition of penalties in cases of il- 
legal, 159. 
Bankruptcy Act: 


T. and L. Congress seek priority of wage 
claims under, 155. 


Belgium: 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Bell Telephone Company of Canada: 


effect of mechanical improvements on em- 
ployment in, 239. 


Benefits (Trade Union): 


Canada— 
benefit statistics of labour organizations, 
783. 


Blind: 
Canada— 
\vpension resolution in Parliament, 220. 
summary of annual report of Canadian 
National Institute of the Blind, 160. 
Que.: employment of blind in operation of 
salestands, lunch counters, etc,, 227. 


Boilers: 
Alta: 
907 


Man.: inspection in 1933-34, 36. 
Ont.: administration of Act in 1935, 488. 
British Columbia: 


See Industrial Relations, 
other subject headings. 


annual report of chief inspector, 


Board of, and 


British North America Act: 


‘Speech from Throne forecasts amending 
legislation, 105. 
recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 


N.B.: amendments recommended by Fed- 
eration of Labour, 327. 


Brown, Gerald H., Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour: 


addresses Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association on social security, 857. 

participation in discussion of Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 619-20. 


Building Industry: 


action of International Labour Confer- 
ence respecting reduction of hours of 
work in, 617 

census of construction in 1934, 708. 

question of workers’ safety in building 
industry in agenda of International 
Labour Conference, 617. 

Canada— 

resolution of Ontario Legislature, concern- 
ing unemployment conditions, 413. 

See also Agreements, Industrial; Hours of 
Labour ; Housing; Industrial Disputes. 


Building Permits: 
annual review for 1935, 161. 
monthly report of building permits issued 
in Canada, 74, 185, 261, 360, 449, 535, 
647, 736, 816, 930, "1047, 1163. 
U.S.A.: value of permits issued in principal 
cities, 797. 


vl INDEX 





Bulgaria: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Harold, Director of Internatronal 
Labour Office: 


Butler, 


annual report on world social-economic 
conditions, 508; discussion on report, 
620. 


Canada Shipping ‘Act: 


“ amendments to, 603. 
in effect on August 1, 394. 
amendment sought by All-Canadian Con- 
gress, 158. 


Canada Year Book: 
L summary of 1936 edition, 681. 


Canadian Brotherhood of 
Employees: 
17th convention, 899. 


Railway 


Canadian Construction Association: 
proceedings of 18th annual convention, 
ool 


Canadian Government Annuities: 
“ announcement of increased rates, 771. | 
contracts under Act in 1934-35, 32; in 
1935-36, 1120. 


Canadian Hospital Council: 
bulletins issued, 26.. 


Canadian Industries Limited: 
industrial relations program of, 705. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 


\- annual convention, 503. 
views of Industrial Relations Committee 
on Apprenticeship, 505; on Collective 
Labour Agreements, 504. 


Canadian National Railways: 


statistics of operation, 329. 

See also Canadian National Railways 
Employees Board of Adjustment 
No. 2; Canadian Railway. Board of 
Adjustment No. 1; Employment; 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; 
Pensions. 


Canadian National Railways Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2: 


summary of recent decisions, 25, 396, 1111. 


Canadian Pacific Railway: 


“ new pension plan of, 910. 
See ue Industrial Disputes Investigation 
ct. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. lL: 


summary of recent decisions, 696. 


Census: 


Canada— 
annual census of manufacturing 
certain other industries, 1934, 334. 

census of construction in 1934, 708. 
preparatory activities for census of Prairie 

Provinces, 485. 

ew relief census of unemployed, 679. 
See also Occupational Trends. 


and 


- Chain Stores: 


Que.: statistics of employment and 


minimum wages, 494. 


Charpentier, Alfred, President, Confederation 
of Catholic Workers: 


extract from New Years’ message, 4. 
labour day message, 770. 


Chauffeurs: 


Man.: provisions of Taxicab Act respecting 
wages and hours of, 404 
See also Motor Transportation. 


Child Labour: 
\, Que.: announcement of revision of legis- 
lation, 976. 
Sask.: legislation respecting employment 
of children as vendors of magazines, 
etc., 408. 
U.S.A.: A. F. of L. reiterates approval of 
Child Labour amendment, 11438. 


Child Welfare: 


Alta.: administration transferred, 704. 
Man.: revision of Child Welfare ‘Act, 404. 
N.B.: medical inspection in schools, oo 
Ont.: activities in 1934-35, 702. 

Sask.: report of Bureau of Child Protec- 


tion, 332. 


US.A.: , action, of “Ag vor, i: convention, 


Civil Service: 
See Public Administration. 


Cleaning and Dyeing Industry: 
See Codes (Alberta); Minimum Wages. 


Clothing Indusiry: 
Que.: statistics of employment and wages, 


493. 
U\S.A.: prohibition of homework in men and 
boy’s clothing industry in N.Y. State, 
415. 
See also Agreements, Industrial; Industrial 
Disputes; Minimum Wages. 


Coal: 


Speech from Throne forecasts inquiry into 
monopolistic control of, 
appointment of Royal Commission to 
\e investigate coal marketing, 477, 569; 
commencement of hearings, 680. 
Alta.: National Coal policy favoured by 
Federation of Labour, 239; report of 
Royal Commission on coal industry 
in’ .1935;) 337. 
U.S.A.: Federal regulation of coal industry 
invalid, 479; Bill in Congress, 480, 570. 


See also Combines Investigation Act; 
Mines and Mining; Minimum Wages. 
Codes: 
Canada— 


enforcement of penalties urged by T. and 
ongress, and extension of legis- 
lation to all provinces, 896. 
report of Industrial Relations Committee, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
on collective labour agreement legisla- 
tion, 504. 


a oe 
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Codes: 
Alta.: 





He ORT of retail code, 306; 
and regulations governing fair com- 
petition and business practice in 
retail trade and cleaning and dyeing 

industry, 424; formulation of a code 
recommended ‘by Royal Commission on 
Coal Industryi, 339; regulations 
governing conditions of labour and 
prices for commercial printing, 1004. 
USS.A.: eae regulation of coal industry, 


Le 


‘Collective Bargaining: 


address of Miss Margaret Mackintosh on 
Collective Bargaining in Europe, 710. 
recommendation of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 158. 
U.S.A.: recent legislation governing, 697; 
repore (OL iA. MH ok Industrial 
Relations Committee, 1142. 


Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act 
(Quebec): 


monthly proceedings under, 87, 199, 273, 
am 459, 544, 660, 750, 833, 953, 1079, 

| amendments to, 607, 1127. 

first review of administration of Act, 491. 

court decisions concerning, 213, 387, 562, 
763, 765, 852, 1096. 

recommendations of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 324, 857, 898. 

Speech from Throne notes development— 


eae of number of workers under, 


4 


Combines Investigation Act: 


administration of, 33. 
Coal Combine report tabled in House of 
Commons, 219. 
\ provisions of Bill to amend Act, 568. 
See also Coal; Legal .Decisions. 


Committee For Industrial Organization 
(U.S.A.): 

A. F. of L. acts against twelve unions, 
680; recommendations of A. F. of L. 
convention, 1142 

Communism: 

Confederation of Catholic Workers urge 

counter action against communistic 


propoganda, 158. 
.A.: condemned by A. F. of L. conven- 
tion, 11438. 


Compensation: 


See pay-off Wages; Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. 


Conciliation: 


See Arbitration and Conciliation. 
Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada: 


15th annual convention, 897. 
legislative proposals submitted to Dominion 
Government, 158. 
participates in move for establishment of 
National Labour Conference, 107. 
Vv provincial legislative program, 324, 
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Conferences: 
Dominion-Provincial Conference—recom- 
Ny mendations submitted respecting un- 


employment and relief, 34. 

review of second meeting of Dominion 
conference of mayors, 333. 

See ne aly International Labour Organiza- 
jon 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada: 


co-operative industrial relations plan at, 271. 
program of industrial relations, 570. 


Construction Industry: 


See ae Industry; Highway Construc- 
tion. 


Co-operation: 


growth of co-operative movement through- 
out the world, 859. 

summary of co-operative 
various countries, 188. 

Canada— 

survey of consumers’ co-operation, 990. 

farmers’ co-operatives, 840. 

N.S.: co-operative activities of St. Francis 
Xavier University, 106; program of 
adult education and co-operation, 478. 

U.S.A.: development of consumers’ coe 
operative movement, 911; statistics of 
consumers’ co- operatives ‘under Act, 
701; statistics of co-operation, 109; 
study of consumers’ co-operation urged 
by AniiB? vot 1143; summary of 
co-operative purchasing of farm 
supplies, 427. 

See also Credit unions. . 

Co-operative Union of Canada: 
port, 991. 


Cost of Living: 


ge of Catholic Workers urge 

t Dominion Department of Labour 

pablo more complete statistics on, 
899. 


See also Prices. 


Credit Unions: 


enactment of legislation in Prince Edward 

““  Tsland, 394. 

U.S.A.: growth of federal credit unions, 
316; study urged by (Asv) (of OL 
convention, 1143. 

See also Co-operation. 


movement in 


annual re- 


Credits: 
Canada— 
Dominion conference of mayors recom- 
mend extension of Farmers’ Creditors 


Arrangement Act to all classes of 
citizens, 333. 

Que.: Legislature rejects amendment pro- 
~ viding for rural credit system, 471. 
See also Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 

Act Amendment Act. 


Criminal Code: 


Y amendments to, 603. 
Section 498A—decision of Supreme Court 
VY respecting validity, 585; leave to 
appeal to Privy Council, 567, 679. 
Confederation of Catholic Workers urge 
strict enforcement of Section 98, 158. 
.. T. and L. Congress seek repeal of Section 
98, 155 


vill 
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Croll, Hon. David A., Minister of Welfare 
and Municipal Affairs (Ontario): 
announcement of revision of Ontario relief 
Vv rolls, 149. 
statement re registration of 
recipients, 856. 


relief 


Czechoslovakia: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Debt: 
) measures enacted during special session of 
7 Alberta Legislation, 771. 
' debt revision in Saskatchewan drought 
areas, 857. 


Denmark: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion: 
See Immigration and Colonization, Depart- 
ment of. 


Department of Pensions and National 
Health: 
See Pensions and National Health, Depart- 


ment of. 


Department of Trade and Industry Act 
(Alberta): 
amendments to, 502, 997; codes under, 424, 
1004 


Dickson, W. M., Deputy Minister of Labour: 


address at annual convention of Ontario 


and Quebec conference of Typo- 
graphical Unions, 584. < 
summarizes improvement in Canada’s 


economic condition, 30; and employ- 
ment and wage trends, 1119. 


Diseases, Industrial: 
B.C.: deaths due to silicosis during 1935, 
320. 


w.A.: 


dust control experiment in preven- 
tion of silicosis, 993; National Con- 
ference on silicosis, 452; study on 
classification of occupational diseases, 
139. 


Dominion Trade and Industry Commission 
Act: 
decision of Supreme Court respecting 
validity, 587; appeal to Privy Council, 
679, 975. 


‘Draper, P. M., President, Trade and Labour 
Congress: 


labour day message, 770. 
New Years’ message, 4. 


presidential address before T. and L. 
Congress, 892. 
Drought: 
Canada— 
scpeceet nen of western drought areas, 
85 
Sask.: Speech from Throne draws atten- 


tion to problem of re-establishment of 
those in drought areas upon wooded 
lands, 221; debt revision in drought 
areas, 857. 


Dunning, Hon. C. A., Minister of Finance: 


statement respecting loans under Housing 
Act and architects’ competition, 220. 

summary of loans under home improvement 
plan, 1099. 


Duplessis, Maurice, Premier of Quebec: 


announcement respecting revision of child 
labour legislation, 976. 


Economic Council of Canada Act: 
repeal of, 220, 603. 


Economic Councils: 


personnel of Nova 
Council, 106. 


Scotia Economic 


Education: 
Canada— 

Radio address of Minister of Labour— 
“Education as a ‘Training For 
Citizenship,” 234. 

survey of education, 549. 

Alta.: amendment to Trade Schools 
Regulation Act, 501; regulations 


governing trade ‘schools, 1002. 
B.C.: provisions of Trade Schools Regu- 
lation Act, 
N.B.: resolutions of Federation of Labour, 
327: summary of annual report of 
Vocational Education Board, 330. 
Sask.: amendment to Vocational Education 
Act, 407. 
United Kingdom: 
dustry, 1118. 
USS.A.: educational bulleting of Department 
of Interior, 210; provisions of federal 
Act, 979. 
See also St. Francis Xavier University; 
Workers’ Educational Association of 
Canada; Youth Employment. 


report on training in in- 


Electrical Industry: 


N.S.: licensing of persons in business of 
electric wiring, etc., 605. 
Que.: inspection in 1934-35, 491. 


Elevators: 


T. and L. Congress convention recommends 
rigid enforcement of regulations govern- 
ing, 895. 


Employee Representation: 
plan of Canadian Industries, Ltd., 705. 


Employment: 
revision of minimum age convention decided 
upon by Governing Body of Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 341. 
advance reports of Employment Service 
superintendents, 56, 166, 243, 342, 430, 
517, 629, 718, 798, 912, 1028, 1144. 
» monthly summary of employment and un- 
employment, 57, 167, 244, 343, 432, 518, 
630, 719, 799, 918, 1029, 1145. 
monthly report by employers (with charts 
and tables), 57, 167, 244, 343, 432, 518, 
_ 630, 719, 799, 913, 1080, 1145. 
annual review of employment by Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 43. 
Dominion-provincial farm improvement and 
emplopment plan, 855, 976. 
employers’ questionnaire on industry and 
employment, 976. 
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Employment:—C onc. 

employment and wages in confectionery in- 
dustry, 8865. 

employment and wages on Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 329. 

employment on steam and electric railways 
in 1934, 153. 

statistics of employment in manufacturing 
and certain other industries, 334. 

pao employment in geological surveys, 
of 


survey indicating respresentative character 
of employment statistics, 107. 
Alta.: employment in coal mines, 613. 
B.C.: employment in mining industry, 614. 
Man.: development of marsh land for fur 
farming, 221. 
Other Countries— 
monthly summary of employment and unem- 
ployment in Great Britain and the 
United States, 75, 186, 262, 361, 450, 
536, 648, 7377, 817, 931, 1049, 1165. 
United Kingdom: employment of women and 
younf persons on two-shift system, 271. 


U.S.A.: normal attrition among railway 
workers, 858. 
See also Agriculture; Blind; Factories; 


Mines and Mining; National Employ- 
ment Commission; Occupational Trends; 


Public Works: Railways; Recruiting 
of Workers; Seamen; Youth Employ- 
ment. 


Employment and Social Insurance Act: 


factum submitted to Supreme Court, 140; 
decision of Supreme Court respecting 
validity, 588; appeal to Privy Council, 
567, 679, 975. 


Employment Service of Canada: 


administration of Employment Offices Co- 
ordination Act, 32. 

monthly reports by provinces (with charts 
and tables), 69, 180, 257, 355, 445, 531, 
642, 732, 811, 926, 10438, 1158. 

report for period October to December, 
1935, 163; January to March. 1936, 
428; April to June, 1936, 715; July to 
September, 1936, 1025. 

Alta.: administration transferred, 
work of offices in 1935-36, 907. 
B.C.: work of offices in 1935, 791. 

<« Ont.: work of offices in 1935, 487. 
N.S.: work of offices in 1934-35, 413. 
Que.: work in offices in 1984-35, 491. 


Employment Services (Private): 
Ont.: placements by private agencies, 487. 
Engineers, Stationary and Hoisting: 
Que.: administration of Act in 1934-35, 491; 
revised regulations under Stationary 
Enginemen’s Act, 550. , 


Factories: ‘ 


Canada— 
employment and wages in factories manu- 
facturing farm implements, 37. 
production of automobile parts and acces- 


sories, 38. 
Alta.: administration transferred, 1100; 
administration of Factories Act in 


1935-36, 907; amendment to Act, 997. 


PEOOe 


Factories :—Conc. 


B.C.: amendments to Act, 1129; annual re- 
port of Inspection Branch, 792. 

N.B.: annual report of factory inspector, 
416; Federation of Labour favours re- 
drafting of Act, 327. 

N.S.: annual report of factory inspector, 
414 


© Ont.: amendments to Act, 411; annual re- 
port of factory inspector, 487. 
Sask.: amendment to Factories Act, 407. 
United Kingdom: resolution of Trade Union 
Congress, 901. 
U.S.A.: training course for State factory 
workers, 796. 
See also Minimum Wages. 


Fair Wages: 
monthly list of Dominion Government con- 
tracts, 78, 189, 265, 363, 453, 538, 651, 
740, 819, 933, 1052, 1166. 
summary of fair wages policy, 31, 1120. 
recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 
resolution adopted ne 


B.C.: 
relative to public works, 

Man.: adjustment of wage pacar 496; 
schedule for public and certain private 
construction works, 612. 

N.B.: provision of Fair Wage Act, 994; 
Federation of Labour requests appoint- 
ment of federal officer for maritimes, 
327. 

Ont.: provisions of the Government Con- 
tracts, Hours and Wages Act, 409. 

U.S.A.: determination of labour conditions 
in public contracts, 978. 
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elecet sous 


Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act Amend- 
ment Act: 

decision of Supreme Court respecting valid- 

ity, 600; appeal to Privy Council, 567, 

679, 975; T. and L, Congress ‘seeks 

extension of Act to city dwellers, 895. 


Fascism: 
condemned by A. F. of L. convention, 1143. 


Finland 


Fishing: 
plan of instruction by Dominion Depart- 
ment, 1118. 
N.S.: production of fisheries in 1935, 497. 
P.E.I.: legislation to re-establish needy 
farmers and fishermen, 998. 


(New 


Forest Operations Commission Act 
Brunswick) : 
Federation of Labour seeks stricter enfor- 
cement, 
order establishing minimum wages for 
lumbering industry, 397. 


Forest Operations Commission Aet 
(Quebec): 
repeal of legislation, 1127. 
Forestry: 
progress of forestry training in British 


Columbia, 976. 


x INDEX 


Francq, Gustav, Chairman, Quebec Minimum 
Wage Board: 


issues warning re compliance with regula- 
tions, 1118. 


Freedom of Association: 

requested on agenda of 
Labour Office, 617, 

resolutions adopted by Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 898. 

urged by T. and L. Congress convention, 
896. 

See also Codes (Alberta); Labour. Organi- 
zation. 


International 


Furniture Industry: 


statistics of, 1112. 
See also Agreements, Industrial; Industrial 
Disputes. 


General Foods Limited: 
retirement and vacation plans, 706. 


Germany: 


advocacy of boycott by A.F. of L., 1143. 
See also Industrial Disputes; Prices; Un- 
employment and Relief, 


Great Britain: 
See United Kingdom. 


Green, William, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labor: 


convention address, 1140. 


Health Insurance: 
See Insurance. 


Highway Construction: 


benefits of road-building program outlined 
to Dominion Minister of Labour, 486. 


Holidays: 


draft convention of International Labour 
Conference concerning annual holidays 
with pay, 616, 625-627 (text of con- 
vention and recommendation). 

International Labour Organization deals 
with holidays, ete., for seamen—prep- 
aratory technical maritime meeting, 
42; draft convention, 103. 

Canada— 

Addressograph-Multigraph Company estab- 
lishes vacations with pay, 691, 

resolutions adopted by Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 899. 

T. and L. Congress favours granting of 
two weeks holidays with pay,: 896. 
Sask.: amendment to One Days’ Rest in 

Seven Act, 407. 

United Kingdom: Trade Union Congress seeks 
compulsory legislation for holidays 
with pay, 901. 

See also Seamen. 


Hospitalization: 


provided under British Columbia Insurance 
Scheme, 423. 
See also Medical Services, Seamen. 


Hotels and Restaurants: 
See Minimum Wages. 


Hours of Labour: 


action of International Labour ‘Conference 
respecting reduction of hours—discus- 
sion on, 619; building and civil en- 
gineering industry, 616; coal mines, 
617; iron and steel works, 616; public 
works, 616, 627-8 (text of convention) ; 
textile industry, 617, 619; seamen, 42, 
1009, 1022. 

International Labour Office reviews pro- 
gress in limitation of working hours, 


108. 

Director of International Labour Office 
summarizes international situation, 
514, 620. 

Canada— 


wages and hours of labour in Canada (sup- 
plement, January, 1936). 

Limitation of Hours of Work Act—facta 
submitted to Supreme Court, 140; deci- 
sion of Supreme Court respecting vali- 
dity, 591-599; appeal to Privy Council, 
567, 679, 975. 

Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings 
Act—facta submitted to Supreme 
Court, 140; decision of Supreme Court 
respecting validity, 591-599; appeal to 
Privy Council, 567, 679, 975. 

report of Industrial Relations Committee 
of Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on reduction of hours, 504. 

recommendations of All-Canadian Congress, 
157. 

recommendations of T. and lL, Congress, 
154, 896. 

Alta.: provisions of Hours of Work Act, | 
995; hours in 1935-36, 907; Federation 
of Labour recommendations concerning 
reduced working hours, 239. 

B.C.: Hours of Work Act—administration 
in 1935, 793; exemptions, 368; orders 
governing mercantile industry and 
drug stores, 1003; amendment to 
Weekly Half Holiday Act, 408; reso- 
lution of Legislature respecting alleged 
excessive hours and low wages of 
hospital employees, 409; amendment 
to Fire Departments Hours of Labour 
Act, 1129. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour seeks estab- 
lishment of six-hour day and five day 
week, 327. 

Ont.: Hydro Electric employees 
placed on 48-hour week, 490. 

Que.: Act respecting Limitation of Work- 
ing Hours—order establishing working 
hours in building industry, 609; hours 
in shoe repairing industry, 328. 

United Kingdom: attitude of Trade Union 
Congress, 900. 

Australia: conference respecting, 341. 

New Zealand: conference of employers’ and 
workers’ representatives on, 341; sum- 
Hoe of forty-hour week legislation, 

U.S.A.: recommendations of A.F. of L. con- 
vention, 1142; UJS. Steel Corporation 
establishes 48-hour week, 680. 

See also Holidays; Minimum Wages; 
Nurses and Nursing; Seamen. ? 
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Housing: 

establishment of local home improvement 
associations, 1099. 

loans under Act, and architects’ competi- 
tion, 220, 788. 

program of renovation and repair of urban 
and rural dwellings, 785. 

stimulation of house renovation program, 

resolution of Dominion conference of 
mayors, 333. 

resolution of Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation, 232. 

All-Canadian Congress favours housing and 
slum clearance, 157. 

T. and L. Congress recommends broadening 
of Housing Act, 154; resolution of 
convention, 895. 

United Church of Canada (General Coun- 
cil) recommendation, 909. 

Alta.: recommendations of Royal Commis- 
sion respecting, 338; provisions res- 
pecting mortgage claims, 502. 

B.C.: resolution of Legislature, 409. 

«co» Ont.: amendment to Housing Act, 412. 

Que.: Confederation of Catholic Workers 
favour scheme for Montreal, 899. 

United Kingdom: report on housing and slum 
clearance, 5. 


Howe, Hon. C. D., Minister of Transport: 


announcement respecting Canada Shipping 
Act, 


Hungary: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Immigration and Colonization, Department 
of: 
immigration statistics for 1935, 287, 431; 
during 1936, 979. 


India: 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario: 
annual convention, 490. 


Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Act (Quebec): 


resolution of Confederation of Catholic 
Workers respecting, 899. 


Industrial Disputes: 


Canada— 

analysis of strikes and lock-outs in 1935 
(with charts and tables) and from 
1901 to 1935, 111. 

monthly summary of strikes and lock-outs 
in Canada, 27, 138, 224, 317, 498, 482, 
576, 692, 773, 878, 982, 1113. 

Man.: appointment of Commission to in- 
vestigate fur workers’ dispute, 1116. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—buildings and structures— 


building wreckers (labourers), Toronto, 
779, 882. 
carpenters and labourers, Charlottetown, 


226; carpenters, Edmonton, 579; To- 
ronto, 579. 


Industrial Disputes :—Con. 


Construction—highway— 
truck drivers, labourers, 
(Antigonish), 694, 778. 


Fishing and trapping— 
Salmon fishermen, Lower Fraser River, 


James River 


B.C., 579; River’s Inlet, 694; Upper 
Fraser River, 484, 579. 
Logging— 
EESTS, Blind River, 319, 401; Cowichan 


Lake (2 disputes), 319, 401, 484, 
loggers, saw and shingle mill workers, etc., 
eg he Island and Coast district, 
484, 
wood cutters, Nezah, Ont. (Sturgeon Lake), 
319. 


Manufacturing—animal foods— 
meat packing employees, Edmonton, 985. 


Manufacturing—boots and shoes— 
shoe factory workers, Galt, 226; London, 
319, 401; Toronto (two disputes), 139, 
579; Valley Junction, 28. 


Manufacturing —fur, leather and _ leather 
products— 
fur collar and cuff workers, Toronto, 319, 
401. 


fur factory workers, Toronto, 579; Win- 
nipeg, 779, 882, 984, 1115. 

leather factory workers (handbags, etc.), 
Montreal (two disputes), 779, 985; 
Toronto (two disputes), 319, 401, 985. 


Manufacturing—metal products— 
machinists, etc., Ingersoll, 226. 
moulders, Brantford, 401. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
optical workers, Toronto, 28. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals— 
glass factory workers, Hamilton, 779; 
Wallaceburg, 779. 
granite workers, St. Samuel, 484. 
pottery (sanitary ware) factory workers, 
St. Johns, 779, 882. 


Manufacturing—other wood products— 

furniture factory workers, Listowel (three 
disputes), 694, 985, 1115; Owen Sound, 
1115; Strathay, 779; Toronto, 401. 

lumber mill workers, Cabano, 579 

shingle mill workers, Port Moody, 139 

wood factory workers, Scotstown, 883, 984; 
Toronto (two disputes), 484, 883; 
Wingham, 985. 


Manufacturing—tectiles, clothing, ete— 
bag factory employees (cotton and burlap), 
Walkerville, 883, 984, 1115. 
ae eee factory workers, Winnipeg, 
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cap factory workers, Montreal, 883. 
«loakmakers, Toronto, 579. 
cotton factory workers, Three Rivers, 226. 
accustom tailors, Toronto, 28, 
_ dress cutters, Montreal, 401. 
-dressmakers, Toronto, 226. 
men’s felt hat workers, Brockville, 401. 
men’s work clothing factory workers, To- 
ronto (two disputes), 778, 1115; Win- 
nipes (three disputes), 579, 694, 778, 
83 


millinery “workers (two disputes), Toronto, 
319. 
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Industrial Disputes:—C onc. 


silk factory workers, Cornwall, 779, 882; 
St. Hyacinthe, 319. 

—. women’s clothing factory workers, Mont- 
real, 985, 1115; Toronto (two dis- 
putes), 985, 1115. 

Manufacturing—wegetable foods— 

bakery drivers, Toronto, 401; Vancouver, 
883, 984. 

bakery workers, Hamilton, 1115; Toronto, 
779; Winnipeg, 779, 882. 


cannery employees, Belle River, 883; 
Essex, 883. 

Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing— 


coal miners, Cadomin, 985, 1115; Carbon, 
883; Drumheller, 139; East Coulee, 
883; Glace Bay district (two disputes), 
778, 985; Nacmine, 1115; New Aber- 
deen, 778; New Waterford, 883; River 
Hebert (two disputes), 579, 985; Robb, 
28; Sydney Mines, 401; Vulcan, 778; 
Wayne, 888. 


Service—business and personal— 
automobile mechanics, Toronto, 694, 778. 
beverage dispensers, Toronto, 779. 
cleaners and dyers, Winnipeg, 883. 
garage employees, Winnipeg, 484, 579. 
“hotel employees, Toronto, 28; Windsor, 
985,° 1115. 
“Jaundry employees, Toronto, 484. 
restaurant employees, Hamilton, 1115; 
Toronto (five disputes), 401, 484, 579, 
i 778, 779, 882; Vancouver, 779, 
truck drivers, helpers, warehouse em- 
a ae etc., Toronto, 319, 401, 484, 
waiters, Vancouver, 226, 319. 
window cleaners, Toronto, 985. 


Transportation—local— 
taxi drivers, Montreal (two disputes), 779, 
883; Winnipeg, 484, 579, 694, 778, 882. 
truck drivers, Winnipeg, 28, 139. 
Transportation—storage— 
grain shovellers, Toronto, 779. 


Transportation—water— 
coastal lJongshoremen, ships’ crews, ship 
liners, boom log workers, etc., Van- 
couver, Victoria, New Westminster, 
Chemainus, etc., 28. 
longshoremen, Hamilton, 883; Point Ed- 
ward (Sarnia), 1115; Toronto, 484; 
Vancouver, Victoria, . etc., 1115; 
Windsor, 579. 
pulpwood loaders, Merigomish, 883. 
stevedores, Port Stanley, 883. 
Other Countries: 
strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 
countries during 1985 and from 1919 
to 1935 (with tables), 111. 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries, 29, 137, 227, 320, 402, 
486, 580, 695, 780, 885, 987, 1117, 
Denmark: prohibition of strikes and _ lock- 
outs, 676. 


Indusirial Disputes Investigation Act: 

monthly reports of proceedings, 8, 110, 224, 
309, 396, 481, 571, 682, 860, 980, 1104. 

summary of proceedings for year ending 
March 31, 1986, and from 1907 to 
March 31, 1936, 576. 

review of operation of Act in 1934-35, 32; 
in 1935-36, 1120. 


recommendations of All-Canadian Congress, 
157. 

T. and L. Congress favours placing all 
public service employees under, 896; 
also recommends protection of right 
of organization among bank employees 
under, 155. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour recommends 
shortening period for establishing 
Boards under, 239, 

PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES: 


Manufacturing— 
Algoma Steel 
workers, 110. 
Algoma Steel Corporation and employees 
of all departments, 571, 683; 863 (in- 
terim report). 


Mining—Coal— 

Brazeau Collieries and employees, 110. 

Cadomin Coal Company and _ employees, 
1104. , 

Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited, 
Cumberland and employees, 12. 

Lakeside Coal Ltd., Robb, and employees, 
110. 

Lethbridge Collieries, Limited, and em- 
ployees, 6, 571. 


Transportation and public utilities—Commu- 
nication— 
Canadian Pacific Railway and Canadian 
National Railway and telegraph mes- 
sengers, 980. 


Transportation and public 
tricity and gas— 
Guelph Light and Heat ‘Commission and 
electrical workers, 481. 
Hamilton By Products Coke Ovens Limited 
and stationary engineers and operators, 

481, 571, 980, 1104. 

City of Winnipeg and electrical employees, 
110. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and electrical 
workers, 309, 396, 572. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and employees 
of gas production department, 571, 682, 
860, 981. 

Winnipeg Electric Company, Manitoba 
Power Company, Northwestern Power 
Company, Winnipeg, Selkirk and Lake 
Winnipeg Railway and Hydro Plant 
employees, 6, 110. 


Transportation and public utilities—local— 

Canada Steamships Limited at Windsor 
and freight handlers, 860. 

Canadian National Railways (Express 
Department) and clerks, freight hand- 
lers, etc., 682. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
freight handlers, express and station 
employees, at St. Andrews, New Bruns- 
wick, 682. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (West 
St, John) and checkers, freight hand- 
lers, ete., 224, 482. 

Dominion Transport Company and em- 
ployees, 396. 

Moore’s Taxi Limited, Winnipeg and taxi 
drivers, 481, 860. 

Western Stevedore Company and_ the 
Canadian National Railways and em- 
ployees (checkers, stevedores, etc.), 
481. 571, 683, 980. | 


Corporation and _ steel 


utilittes—elec- 
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Transportation and Public Utilities—steam 
railways— 


Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Dominion Atlantic 
Railway, Quebec Central Railway, 


Northern Alberta Railways, and Esqui- 

malt and Nanaimo Railway, and 

100,000 employees in various classes, 

860, 980. 

ssseeh thoes National Railways, 

Canadian National Railways and sleeping 
car conductors, 682. 
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and clerks, 


Transportation and public utilities—street and 
electric railways— 

City of Edmonton and street railway em- 
ployees, 309, 396, 571, 683, 866. 

Hamilton Street railway company and 
street railway employees, 6, 309, 396. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and _ street 
railway employees (trackmen’s unit, 
One Big Union), 682. 

Transportation—water— 

Canadian National Steamships in Pacific 
(Coastal Service and opursers and 
stewards’ staffs, 309, 481, 1106. 

J. C. Malone and Company, Three Rivers, 
and employees (longshoremen), 682. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
and longshoremen, 6. 


Industrial Organization: 
action of T. and L. Congress, 895. 


Industrial Relations: 

industrial relations plan at Consolidated 
sed and Smelting Company, 27], 

conference on, 856. 

precy of Canadian Industries Limited, 

plans of General Foods, Limited, 707. 

plans of William Wrigley Jr. Company, 
Limited, 707. 

United Church of Canada (General Coun- 
cil) recommendation respecting, 909. 


Industrial Relations Board (Alberta): 
establishment and powers of, 995. 
personnel, 1100. 

Industrial Relations, Board 
Columbia): ' 

annual report, 792. 

orders issued by, 39, 236 (for details res- 


pecting Board orders see Minimum 
Wages, Hours of Labour). 


of (British 


<= Industrial Standards Act (Alberta): 


amendment to Act, 501. 

administration transferred, 690, 1100. 

regulations, 663. 

schedules of wages and hours approved by 
Order in Council, 373, 661, 1082, 1184. 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 
provisions of, 604. 
schedules of wages and hours, 832. 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario): 
agreements recently approved, 90, 200, 372, 
548, 835, 950, 1080, 1182. 
amendments to, 410. 
reference in report of Canadian Construc- 
tion Association manager, 23). 





Industrial Situation: 
monthly summary (with table) including 
employment, building permits and con- 
tracts, strikes, prices, industrial pro- 
duction, trade, etc,, 1, 103, 217, 303, 
389, 475, 565, 677, 767, 853, 973, 1097. 


Injunction: 
T. and L. Congress resolution respecting 
issuance during industrial dispute, 896. 


Insurance: 

Canada— 

T. and L. Congress favour national system 
of health insurance, 155, 896. 

B.C.: attitude of Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, 505; report and recom- 
mendations of Hearings Committee, 5, 
151; summary of Bill, 307; provisions 
of health insurance scheme, 422; pro- 
clamation of Act, 486; census of wage 
earners in connection with health in- 
surance program, 851; registration con- 
ducted by Health Commission, 977. 

Ont.: Essex County Medical Association 
study possibilities of health insurance 
plan, 954; health insurance program 
to be sponsored in four test areas, 
770. 

Quebec: “socialized medicine” 
Arundel, 1005. 

U.S.A.: introduction of health 
legislation, 397. 
See also Seamen; Social Insurance. 


plan in 


jnsurance 


Interest: 
T. and L. Congress favours reduction of 
rates. 155, 


N.B.: Federation of Labour urges redue- 
tion of rates, 327. 


International Association of Governmental 


Labour Officials: 


annual meeting of, 858. 


International Federation of Trade Unions: 
General Secretary addresses T. and LL 
Congress giving membership statistics, 
etc., 894. 


International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations): 
duties of Dominion Department of Labour 
arising out of Canadian affiliation with, 
AGE 


Conference of North 
States— 
agenda, resolutions adopted, etc., 159. 


and South American 


Maritime Conference—. 
preparatory technical meeting dealing with 
hours, manning, holidays, etc., 41. 
agenda, 681, 856. 
decisions, Canadian delegation, texts of 
draft conventions, etc., 1006-1023. 


20th Conference— 

agenda and Canadian delegation, 341, 479, 
615-616. 

report of proceedings, adoption of draft 
conventions, addresses, discussions, re- 
solutions and recommendations, 615-628. 

meeting of committee on industrial health, 
989. 
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International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations) :—Conc. 


Governing Body— 
announcement of world textile conference 
in Washington, 1005, 
decision regarding revision of minimum 
age conventions, 341. 
decision to call conference respecting wages 
and hours statistics, 341. 


International Labour Office at Geneva— 
annual report of Director, 508; discussion 
of report, 620; Director’s reply, 621. 
meeting of labour statistics experts, 160. 
quarterly review of world unemployment, 


historical summary, 427. 

review of work of office in 1935, 515. 

reviews march of recovery, 1102. 

visit of United States Secretary of Labour, 
796. 

Publications— 

I. L. O. Year Book, 1935-36, 902; manual 
on industrial environment and health, 
884; progress in limitation of working 
hours, 108; “problems of vocational 
guidance,” 42; study on progress of 
compulsory social insurance, 223; sur- 
vey of social services, 233; study of 
social insurance, 43; survey of world 
unemployment, 978; statistical survey 
of non-manual workers, 796. 


Irish Free State: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Italy: 


See Industrial Disputes; Prices; Work- 
men’s Compensation. 
King, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, Prime 


Minister of Canada: 

statement on functions of National Em- 
ployment Commission ~(Supplement, 
April, 1936). 

statement respecting repeal of Economic 
Council of Canada Act, 220. 

urges necessity of establishing National 
Employment Commission, 299. 


Kroehler Manufacturing Company: 
announcement of wage increase, 1118. 


Labour Day: 
messages of Canadian labour leaders, 770, 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 

Department of Labour of Canada: annual 
report for 1934-35, 30; for 1935-36, 
1119. 

Alta.: annual report of Bureau of Labour, 
906; re-organization of provincial ser- 
vices, 1100. 

B.C.: annual report of provincial Depart- 
ment, 790. 

Man.: annual report of Bureau of Labour 
for 1933-34, 36; for 1934-35, 496. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour seeks estab- 
pan of Provincial Department, 

N.S.: second annual report of Department 
of Labour, 413. 

Ont.: annual report of Department, 487. 

Que.: annual report of Department, 491. 


Australia: annual report of Queensland 
Department, 91. 
U.S.A.: annual report of Secretary of 


Labour, 308; manual for use of labour 
inspectors, 998. 


Labour Educational Association of Ontario: 
annual convention, 542. 


Labour Legislation: 


Canada— 
enactments of Dominion Parliament in 
1935, 601. 
forecast of social measures in Legislatures, 
22/1. 


summary of seventh annual supplement to 
“Labour Legislation in Canada, 1935,” 
393. 

legislation concerning collective labour 
agreements reviewed by Miss M. Mack- 
intosh, Dominion Department of 
Labour, 393. 

Alta.: legislation in 1936, 498, 771, 995. 

B.C.: legislation in 1936, 408, 1128. 

Man.: legislation in 1936, 408. 

N.B.: legislation in 1936, 994. 

N.S.: legislation in 1936, 604. 

Ont.: legislation in 1936, 409. 

P.E.I.: legislation in 1936, 998. 

Que.: forecast of legislation in Speech from 
Throne, 305; 857 (second session) ; 
legislation in 1936, 606, 607, 1127. 

Sask.: legislation in 1936, 405. 

U.S.A.: Bill providing uniform regulation of 
wage payment, 681; manual for use of 
labour inspectors, 998; President’s 
message on standards of, 978. 

See also Social Legislation. 


Labour Organization: 


All-Canadian Congress want “freedom of 
association ” established by legislation, 
157. : 

recommendation of Confederation of Catho- 
lic Workers, 158. 

T. and L. Congress urge “right of organi- 
zation” among bank employees, 155. 

U.S.A.: A.F. of L. convention.supports organi- 
zation drive in mass production indus- 
tries, 1143. 
industrial unionism 
workers, 108. 

See also Freedom of Association; 

Unions. 


endorsed by mine 


Trade 


Labour Organizations: 


annual report of Federal Department of 
Labour on, 782. 

establishment of National Labour Confer- 
ence, 107. 

Canada— 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
convention call, 680; proceedings of 
annual convention, 891; Dominion 
legislative program, 154. 

Confederation of Catholic Workers: annual 
convention, 897; legislative program 
(Dominion), 158; (provincial), 325. 

All-Canadian Congress of Labour: conven- 
tion call, 680; dispute concerning, 858; 
settlement of dispute, 977; legislative 
program, 156. 

Mine Workers of America, United (Dis- 
trict 26): 16th convention, 1138. 
Railway Employees, Oanadian  Brother- 

hood of: seventeenth convention, 899. 

Typographical Union International (On- 
tario and Quebec Conference): conven- 
tion, 584. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour—convention, 
238 


N.B.: Federation of Labour—convention 
and legislative program, 327. 
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Labour Organizations:—Conc. 


United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress— 
annual convention, 900. 

US.A.: American Federation of Labour: 
convention, 1140; executive acts against 
twelve unions, 680. 


Latvia: 
See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Lapointe, Hon. Ernest, Minister of Justice: 


endorsation of home improvement plan, 
1099. 


Laundries: 
Se Cy cc a of employment and wages, 
See also Minimum Wages. 


Lay-off Wages: 

US.A.: agreement between railway labour 
unions respecting compensation for em- 
ployees laid off, 505; plan of Pontiac 
Motor Company, 772. 


League of Nations: 
Canadian delegation, 769. 
See also International Labour 
tion. 


Organiza- 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour: 


monthly summary of legal decisions, 2183, 
301, 386, 562, 763, 852, 968, 1095. 
validity of Dominion social legislation— 
Supreme Court hearing, 140, and judg: 
ments, 585-600; leave to appeal to 
Privy Council, 567, 679; commencement 
of hearings before Privy Council, 975. 

“Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour 
sale by International Labour Office, 

Man.: damages and injunction in Winnipeg 
Picketing case (Allied Amusements, 
Limited, v. Reaney et al, Kershaw 
Theatres, Limited v. Reaney et al), 
968; validity of regulation made by 
Minimum Wage Board (Rex v. Haskin), 
763; Winnipeg pensions by-law applies 
to civic labourer regularly employed 
at hourly rate (Tawney v. City of 
Winnipeg), 564. 

N.B.: appeal against decision of Workmen’s 
Compensation Board dismissed (Gil- 
man v. Workmen’s Compensation 
Board), 1095; Court upholds Work- 
men’s claim under Compensation Act 
(Haslett v. Workmen’s Compensation 
Board), 562. 

N.S.: assessment on employer for Work- 
men’s Compensation a first lien on 
property (Royal Bank v.. Workmen’s 
Compensation Board), 1095; damages 
awarded members of Amalgamated Mine 
Workers of Nova Scotia against 
UM.W.A. (Jas. Johnston et al v. Wm. 
McKay et al), 971. 

Ont.: action against One Big Union not 
properly constituted (Sykes et al 
(plaintiffs) v. Ome Big Union (de- 
fendants)), 386. 

Que.: action for minimum wage rate up- 
held in Quebec (Grover Knitting 
Mills, Ltd. v. Miss Tremblay), 562; 
building trades agreement does not 
apply to contract for building between 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour :—Conc. 


owner and workers’ (Lessard _v. 
Gariépy), 852; claim for wages dis- 
allowed as procedure under Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act not followed 
(Gougon v. Damien Boileau, Ltéé et 
une autre et Université de Montreal 
et un autre, Mis-en-cause, 387; con- 
tractors engaged in demolition of 
buildings not affected by Montreal 
Building Trades Agreement (Quintal 
v. Louis Picard and Company, Ltd.), 
562; liability of contractor and work- 
man for damages by fire (Royal In- 
surance Company Ltd. v. Canadian 
Structural Steel Works Company, 
Limited, and another), 301; member 
may be expelled from union only after 
proper enquiry and cause (Barbeau v. 
Fraternité dés Plombiers électriciens 
de Québec), 852; law for government 
regulation of milk prices in Quebec 
valid (Rex v. Simoneau), 213; de- 
cisions respecting Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act—building in 
connection with agriculture under Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Exten- 
sion Act (Lacroix v. Collet Frérés), 
563; Collective Agreements Act gives 
right against employer but not against 
owner of property (Chagnon and 
others v. Valiquette and Burand, mis- 
en-cause), 1096; Collective Agreements 
Act not in conflict with Dominion law 
concerning Combines (Gagnon et autres 
vy. Diva Shoe Company, Limited et 
Association des Manufacturiers Chaus- 
sures die Québec et une autre et Pro- 
cureur General de Québec, inter- 
venant), 763; collective agreement may 
be extended only to employers in same 
industry (Hodgkins v. Coristine Real- 
ties, Limited), 215; contract at fixed 
price not affected by Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act (Blanc v. 
Forest), 387; prosecution of workers for 
violation of collective labour agreement, 
765. 

Sask.: interpretation of Minimum Wage 
Board Order respecting wages in beauty 
parlours (Rex v. Meyers), 764. 


Licensing of Workmen: 

T and L. Congress convention seeks legis- 
lation for licensing of electrical 
workers, 895. 

Alta.: provision of Licensing of Trades 
and Businesses Act. 499. 

Man.: licensing in 1934-35, 496; regulations 
governing projectionists, 650. 


N.B.: resolution of Federation of Labour 
respecting moving picture machine 
operators, 327. 


Sask.: amendment to Vehicles Act respect- 
ing chauffeurs’ licences, 408. 


Mackintosh, Margaret, Librarian, Department 
of Labour: 


address on collective bargaining in Europe, 


710. 


Mackintosh, W. A., Member of National Em- 
ployment Commission: 
summarizes activities under home improve- 
ment plan, 1100. 
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MacNamara, Arthur, Deputy Minister of 
Public Works and Labour (Manitoba): 


appointment of, 1134. 


Manitoba: 
See various subject headings. 


Manitoba Employers’ Association: 
annual meeting, 650, 


Manufacturing: 
Canada— 
statistics respecting employees, wages, 
hours, 3834. 


production statistics of prairie provinces, 
704. 

Ont.: statistics of production employment 
and wages, 516. 

Que.: statistics of production and employ- 
ment, 676. 

See also Agreements Industrial; Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association; Industrial 
Disputes. 


Marketing: 


See Coal; Natural Products Marketing Act. 


Maternity Allowances: 


Australia: statistics for 1984-35, 332. 
Medical Services: 
Canada— 


services provided employees of Canadian 
National Railways, 330. 


B.C.: provided under health insurance 
scheme, 423. 
Que.: “socialized medicine” plan in Arun- 


del, 1005. 
See also Hospitalization; Insurance. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 


survey of occupational fatalities among 
insured wage earners, 495. 


Mexico: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Migration and Settlement: 
Canada— 
during calendar year 1935, 287; during 
ee months ended September 30, 1936, 
operations under Canadian National Rail- 
ways department of colonization, 330. 
resumption of immigration requested by 
Saskatchewan Immigration and Settle- 
ment Convention, 902. 
N.B.: Speech from Throne 
back-to-land program, 221, 
Que.: Speech from Throne indicates further 
‘support to back-to-land movement, 305. 
United Kingdom: interim report of Overseas 
Settlement Board, 1135. 
See also Drought. 


announces 


Mines and Mining: 


action of International Labour Conference 

ne reduction of hours in coal mining, 
Canada— 

number and earnings of coal miners in 
Canada (Appendix B, Supplement, 
January, 1936). 

Canadian Institute of Mining recommends 
employment of fair proportion in re- 
lef camps in mining areas, 333. 


Mines and Mining:—Conc. 


Alta.: annual report of Mines Branch, 
Department of Lands and Mines for 
1934, 426; for 1935, 613; Report of 
Royal Commission, 337; recommenda- 
tions of Federation of Labour, 239; 
survey of industry in Edmonton dis- 
trict, 3232. 

B.C.: annual report of Minister of Mines, 
614; amending legislation re minimum 
age of employment, not enacted, 1132. 

N.S.: agenda of Mining Society meeting, 
109; amendment to Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act, 605; employment in coal 
mines in 1934-35, 486; recommendations 
of District 26 Mine Workers, 1138-9. 

Sask.: amendment to Coal Mining Safety 
and Welfare Act, 407; new regulations 
of Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
877; regulations governing electrical 
installations, 981. 

United Kingdom: Royal Commission to. in- 
vestigate safety in mines, 109. 

See also Accidents, Industrial; Agreements, 
Industrial; Coal; Industrial Disputes; 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


Minimum Wages: 


Canada— 
Minimum Wages Act—factum submitted to 


Supreme Court, 140; decision of 
Supreme Court respecting validity, 
591-599; appeal to Privy Council, 567, 
679, 975. 


Minimum wages and hours of labour under 
Provincial Minimum Wage legislation 
and on Federal Government contracts 
in Canada (appendix D, Supplement, 
January, 1936). 

All-Canadian Congress 
enactment, 157. 

Confederation of Catholic workers support 
recommendations of price spreads com- 
mission, 158. 

resolutions of T. and L. Congress, 896. 

Alta.: administration in 1935-36, 907; ad- 
ministration of Minimum Wage Acts 
transferred to Board of . Industrial 
Relations, 996; amendments, 996; pro- 
visions of Male Minimum Wage Act, 
498; legislation proclaimed in_ effect, 
1100; re-issuance of certain orders in 
pursuance of amendment, 306; Fed- 
eration of Labour recommends mini- 
mum wage for boys in stores and 
factories, 239; recommendation of 
Royal Commission on coal industry, 
339. 

B.C.: administration of Acts during 1935, 
792; amendments to Acts, 1129; an- 
nouncement of Minister of Labour on 
possibility of merging of minimum 
wage legislation, 229; orders of Board 
of Industrial Relations governing ele- 
vator operators, 39; first aid attend- 
ants, 699; logging (extension of pre- 
vious order), 236; mercantile industry 
(supplementary), 39, 198; office oc- 
cupation, 236; stationary engineers 
(amendment), 699; taxicab drivers, 
236; transportation industry (amend- 
ment), 699. 

Man.: annual report of Minimum Wage 
Board, 497; validity of Board regu- 
lation, 763; orders of Board governing 


favour Dominion 
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Minimum Wages:—Conc. 


=a 


USS.A.: 


Mitchell, 


departmental stores (additional order), 
239; factories (new order), 610; hotels 
and restaurants (extension of former 
order), 239. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour seeks estab- 
lishment of minimum rates for all 
workers in province, 327; Forest 
Operations Commission—order govern- 
ing stream driving, booming and 
sorting, 397. 

N.S.: annual report of Board, 414; orders 
governing employment in beauty par- 
lours, 38; in shops and stores (addi- 
tional regulations), 1002; in offices, 
1135. 

Ont.: amendments to Act, 409; Board re- 
port for five-month period ending 
March 31, 1935, 489; new regulations, 
700 ; Orders ‘governing—hotels and 
restaurants (new order including men 
when replacing women), 516; retail 
stores, 903; hairdressing establish- 
ments, 904. 

Que.: recommendations of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 326; report of 
Board, 492; warning re compliance 
with regulations, 1118; Board Orders 
(men are included under orders issued 
by Women’s Minimum Wage Board in 
cases where they replace women) gov- 
erning: beauty parlours (revised), 701; 
boot and shoe industry, 237; commer- 
cial establishments (wholesale and 
retail), 1133; dress industry, 237; drug 
and chemical industry, 421; electrical, 
glass and metal trades, 905; food in- 
dustry, 419; hotels, 495; leather in- 
dustry, 238; paper boxes, bags, and 
paper products, 420; paper mills, 421; 
restaurants, dining rooms, lunch coun- 
ters and refreshment stands, 494; (See 
also Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act). 

Sask.: amendment and consolidation of 
Act, 406; Board orders governing— 
beauty parlours and barber _ shops, 
1001; factories, garages and automobile 
service stations, 1000; laundries, dye 
works, dry cleaning, fur sewing, dress- 
making and millinery establishments, 
1000; shops, 999; note on re-issuance of 
certain orders, 699. 

state minimum wage legislation de- 

clared invalid, 480. 

See also Chauffeurs; Codes; Legal Deci- 
sions Affecting Labour. 

Humphrey, Director of Labour 

Transference: 


appointment of, 305. 


Moore, Tom, Member of National Employ- 


ment Commission: 
address before convention of Ontario and 


Quebee conference of Typographical 
Unions, 584. 


Morden, W. S., President, Canadian Manu- 


facturers’ Association: 
annual review of industrial situation, 503. 


Mortgages: 


Alta.: provisions respecting claims, 502. 
See also Credits. 


Mosher, A. R., President, All-Canadian Con- 


gress of Labour: 


address at 17th convention of Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
899 


‘ extract from New Year’s message, 4. 


labour day message, 770. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 


Alta.: amendments to act, 502, 997; ad- 
ministration transferred, 704. 

B.C.: aN eee to Mothers 
Act, 

Man.: W aiaatte of allowances, 575. 

N.S,: annual report of Director, 331. 

Ont.: administration in 1934-35, 702. 

Que.: Confederation of Catholic Workers 
favour enactment of legislation, 890. 

Sask.: annual report of Superintendent, 
332 


Pensions 


Motor Transportation: 


T. and L. Congress favours placing of high- 
way transportation under Railway 
Commission, 896. 

Alta.: provisions of Public Service Vehicles 
Act (respecting chauffeurs, etc.), 502; 
amendment to Vehicles and Highway 
Traffic Act, 502. 

Man.: regulations governing employment of 
motor carriers, 691. 

N.B.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 327 

NS regulation of drivers’ hours, 605, 

Ont.: raver to Commercial Vehicle 
Act, 


National Council of Women: 


recommends code of hours and wages for 
household workers, 4917. 


National Employment Commission: 


appointment recommended by Dominion- 
Provincial Conference, with outline of 
duties and powers, 35. 

introduction of motion for establishment 
of, 219. 

introduction of legislation by Minister of 
Labour and review of Bill, 299; sum- 
mary of Act, 601. 

personnel appointed, 3911; 
pointed, 478. 

functions reviewed by Prime 
(Supplement, April, 1936). 

Minister of Labour announces commission 
to investigate problem of unemployed 
youth, 230. 

personnel of Youth Employment Commit- 
tee, 769. 

personnel of Women’s Advisory Commit- 
tee, 

commended by Labour Educational Associa- 
tion of Ontario, 542 

plan of relief census, 679. 

registration of relief recipients, 769. 

numbers of relief recipients in cities over 
25,000, 1121. 

recommendations re housing and renova- 
tion program, 785. 

participation in stimulation of house reno- 
vation program, 988. 

yg eraag on industry and employment, 
976, 


secretary ap- 


Minister 


National Research Council: 


See Research. 
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National Youth Administration (U.S.A.): 
publication of pamphlet outlining program, 
227. 


Natural Products Marketing Act: 
factum submitted to Supreme Court, 140; 
decision respecting validity, 600; leave 
to appeal to Privy Council, 679, 975. 


New Brunswick: 
See Forest Operations Commission Act and 
various other subject headings. 


New Zealand: 
See Hours of Labour; Industrial Disputes; 
Prices; Relief Camps; Unemployment 
and Relief. 


Norway: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Nurses and Nursing: 
Ontario registered nurses to study eight 
hour day proposals, 431. 


Occupational Trends: 
analysis of distribution of gainfully em- 
ployed population in Canada, 1881- 
1931, 1122. 


Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission: 
employees on 48-hour week, 490. 


Ontario Medical Association: 
sponsors health insurance program in four 
test areas, 771. 


Painting Industry: 


T. and lL. Congress recommends spray 
painting, 896. ; ; 
U.S.A.: bulletin on changes in _ painter’s 


trade, 1134. 


Parents’ Maintenance: 
outline of legislation in New Brunswick, 
994. 


Peace: 
recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 
155, 


Pearson, Hon. George S., Minister of Labour, 
British Columbia: 
announcement regarding possibility of 
merging minimum wage legislation, 229. 
ennle ee er notion: under Hours of Work 
Act, 368. 


Pensions: 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 

administration in 1934-35, 33. 

financial summary as at June 30, 1936, 789; 
as at September 30, 1936, 1126. 

introduction of legislation in Quebec and 
New Brunswick, 394. 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 
155, 896. 

resolutions adopted by Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 899 

N.S.: number of pensioners in 1935, 480; 
recommendations of United Mine 
Workers. 1139. 


Pensions :—Conc. 


Ont.: annual report of Commission, 702; 
amendments to legislation, 412. 

Que.: enactment of agreeing legislation, 
480, 606; amendments to Act, 1127; 
forwarding of first pension cheques, 
998. 


For Public Employees— 
operation of pensions on Canadian National 
Railways, 328 
applicability of Winnipeg pensions bylaw, 
564 


Oniee aa school-boards enabled to establish 
pension funds for officers and em- 
ployees, 412. 


Miscellaneous— 
new pension plan of Canadian Pacifi 
Railway, 911. 
plan of Canadian Industries Limited, 705, 
plan of William Wrigley Jr. Limited, 707. 
a plan of General Foods Limited, 


statistics of military pensioners, 150. 
Australia: statistics for 1934-35, 332. 
United Kingdom: statistics for 1934-35, 497. 
USS.A.: establishing of wage records for old 

age benefits, 1101; statistics of old age 
pensions, 9/79. 
See also Veterans. 


Pensions and National Health, Department 
of: 


report for 1934-35, 150; for 1935-36, 1103. 


Perkins, Frances, United States Secretary of 
Labour: 


address at A.F. of L. Convention, 1140. 
visit to International Labour Office, 796. 


Philippines: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Picketing: 
All-Canadian Congress seeks amendment of 
Criminal Code (Section 501) respect- 
ing, 158. 
Man.: damages and injunction in Winnipeg 
picketing case, 968. 
US.A.: recent legislation governing, 697. 


Poland: 


See Industrial Disputes; Prices. 


Pontiac Moter Company: 
lay-off wage plan, 772. 


Prices: 


,. prices in Canada and other countries, 19385 
(supplement, January, 1936). 

_ monthly statement of retail and wholesale 
index numbers, prices by groups of 
commodities, family budgets, retail 
prices of staple foods, rentals, etc., in © 
Canada, 92, 201, 276, 373, 462, 551, 664, 
751, 841, 955, 1083, 1186. 

CANADA— 

quarterly tabular summary of prices in 
Canada and certain other countries, 
384, 674, 966. 

criminal code amendment relating to price 
discrimination—decisions of Supreme 
Court respecting validity, 585; leave to 
appeal to Privy Council, 567, 679. 

Alberta Legislature provides for establish- 
ment of price spreads board, 771. 
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Prices: 


OTHER COUNTRIES— 
In Great Britain and other countries, 102, 
211, 286, 388, 472, 561, 673, 761, 851, 
965, 1093, 1196. 
See also Codes (Alberta). 


Prince Edward Island: 
Sce Unemployment and Relief. 


Printing Industry: 
Alta: code for commercial printing, 1004. 
Que.: statistics of employment and wages, 
493. 


Proctor-Gamble Company, Limited: 


announcement of wage increase, 1103. 


Production: 


International Labour Office reviews march 
of recovery, 1102. 
Canada— 
industrial production and business condi- 
tions in 1935, 275. 


Profit Sharing: 


United Kingdom: statistics of profit sharing 
and co-partnership plans, 570. 


Public Administration: 


course for members of Dominion Civil Ser- 
vice, 


Public Health: 
See Safety and Health. 


Public Welfare, Department of (Ontario): 
fifth annual report, 702. 


Public Works: 


draft convention of International Labour 
Conference on reduction of hours on, 
616, 627, 628. 

Director of International Labour Office 
deals with effect of public works on 
employment, 510, 621. 

Canada— 
announcement of 
program, 567. 
action of Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion, 232. 

All-Canadian her favour extension of 
program of, 

Confederation oe "Catholic Workers urge 
substitution of public works for direct 
relief, 899. 

employment under Public Works Construc- 
tion Act, 1984, 233. 

summary of statistics for year 1934-35, 5. 

Sask.: resolution of Legislature, 408. 

U.S.A.: determination of labour conditions in 
public contracts, 978; employment 
created by P.W.A. projects, 979. 

See also Fair Wages; Unemployment and 
Relief; Unemployment Relief and 
Assistance Act, 1986. 


joint federal-provincial 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 


statistics of production, 


payroll, 818. 
Que.: employment and wages in, 494. 


employment and 


Purvis, A. B., Chairman of National Employ- 
ment Commission: 
announcement of provincial chairmen of 
home improvement associations, 1099. 


statement respecting house renovation pro- 
gram, 988 


Quebec: 
See Collective Labour Agreements Exten- 


sion Act, and various other subject 
headings. 
Quebec Association for Prevention of Ac- 
cidents: 
accidents reported for first six months of 
1936, S5jl. 


annual conference, 1137. 
recommendations, 242. 
safety awards to Quebec industries, 22 


bo 
i) 


Railways: 


numbers and earnings of steam railway 
employees in Canada (Appendix C, 
January supplement). 

arrangements respecting employment on 
maintenance work, 219. 

amalgamation opposed by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 896; and by Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, 900. 

railway employees seek restoration of wage 
reduction, 858. 

railway accidents in 1934, 91. 

statistics of steam and electric railways in 
1934, 152. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour opposed to 
employees being required to maintain 
increased sections, 327. 

Sask.: resolution of Legislature respecting 
railway repair work, 408. 

United Kingdom: fatal accidents in 1935, 

89; wages in railway service, 772 

US.A.: agreement between railway and labour 
unions respecting compensation for 
employees laid off, 505; mediation on. 
340; normal attrition among railroad 
employees, 858; wages and employ- 
ment on, 320. 

See also Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees; Canadian National Rail- 
ways; Canadian National Railways 
Board of Adjustment No. 2; Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1; 
Canadian Pacific Railways; Industria] 
Disputes Investigation Act; Pensions; 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


Ralph, Major H. Spencer: 


appointed Secretary, National Employment 
Commission, 478. 


Recruiting of Workers: 
draft convention of International Labour 
Conference concerning regulation of 
certain special systems of recruiting 
workers, 616, 621-625 (text of con- 
vention); recommendation re _ elimi- 
nation of recruiting, 620. 


Relief: 
See Unemployment and Relief. 
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Relief Camps: 
CANADA: 

recommendations of special committee ap- 
pointed to investigate conditions (in- 
terim report), 141. 

announcement of Minister of Labour on 
measures for. re-employment of men, 
219; and increase in pay allowance, 
220. 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees resolution concerning employ- 
ment of camp workers by railways, 
900. 

transferrence of single unemployed to de- 
ferred railway maintenance, and other 
gainful employment, 608. 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 
154, 896. 

Man.: correspondence courses available to 
men in, 223. 

New Zealand: operation of, 242. 

See also Mines and Mining. 


Research: 
work of National Research Council 1934-35, 
395. 


Retail Stores: 
Que.: statistics of employment and mini- 
mum wages, 494, 
See also Codes; Minimum Wages; Statis- 
tics, Dominion Bureau of. 


Retail Trade: 


Employees’ earnings in, 478. 


Riddell, Dr. W. A., Canadian Advisory Of- 
ficer, League of Nations: 

reference to social work at Pan-American 
Congress of I.L.0., 91. 

statement on agenda of 
Labour Conference, 618. 

Rogers, Hon. Norman McL., Minister of 
Labour: 

New Year’s message, 3. 

address in House of Commons re unemploy- 
ment and relief in Canada (Supple- 
ment, April, 1936). 

on “Challenge of Unemployment,” 106. 

notice of motion for establishment of Em- 
ployment Commission, 219; and intro- 
duction of legislation, 299. 

radio address on “Education as a Training 
for Citizenship,” 234. 

elected vice-president of maritime session 
Ee International Labour Conference, 
6. 

address 


International 


before annual convention of T. 


and L. Congress, 891. 
ee of home improvement plan, 
100. 


announcements respecting—appointment of 
Youth Employment Committee, 230, 
769; classification of relief recipients, 
105; relief census, 679; relief ‘“check- 
up,” 149; relief agreements with prov- 
inces, 392; closing of relief camps, 219; 
increase in relief camp allowance, 220; 
rot federal-provincial works program, 
a 


Roosevelt, Franklin D., President of United 
States: 
message on standards of labour legislation, 


Roumania: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Safety and Health: 


meeting of International Labour Organi- 
zation Committee on industrial health, 


989. 
International Labour Office manual on 
“Industrial Environment and Health,” 

884. 

Canadia— 


methods of dust control in industry, 197. 
health of Canadian Indians, 26. 

recommendations of Trades and Labour 
Congress, 156. 

safety measures employed by Sherwin 
Williams Company, 834. 

B.C.: accident prevention conference of 
Ene Columbia Loggers’ Association, 

Man.: 
36. 

Ont.: Speech from Throne refers to pre- 
ventive work of Department of Health, 
223; payments to safety associations, 
oy: ; safety records of Ontario firms, 

Que.: safety awards to industries, 222, 570; 
grants to safety associations, 781. 

United Kingdom: annual report of Indus- 
trial Health Research Board, 704; 
memorandum of Factory Department 
re hazards of poisoning, fire, explosion, 
etc., 37; study of psychological factors 
affecting productivity of workers, 109. 
U.S.A.: safeguarding of dangerous machinery, 


activities under Bureau of Labour, 


See also Asbestos Industry; Building In- 
dustry; Diseases, Industrial; Mines 
and Mining; Painting Industry; Pen- 
sions and National Health, Department 
of; Quebec Association for Prevention 
of Accidents; St. Johns Ambulance 
Association. 


St. Francis Xavier University: 


extension of co-operative activity, 106; work 
of extension department, 478; work 
see by United Mine Workers, 


St. John Ambulance Association: 
first aid courses in Ontario Industries, 851. 


Seamen: 

International Labour Organization prep- 
aratory maritime meeting on hours, 
manning, etc., 41; announcement of 
special session and agenda, 681; de- 
cisions of Maritime Conference and 
texts of Draft Conventions on seamen’s 
welfare, sickness and injury, sickness 
insurance, hours and manning, holidays, 
minimum age, etc., 1006-1023. 

report of House of Commons Committee on 
employment of Canadian seamen, 569. 

rules and regulations relating to masters 
and mates, 1134. 

See also Canada Shipping Act. 


Sherwin-Williams Company of Canada: 
safety measures employed by, 834. 
Silicosis: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 
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Slum Clearance: 
See Housing. 


Social Credit: 


Special session of Alberta Legislature pro- 
vides for inauguration of, 771. 
outline of Prosperity Certificates Act, 997. 


Social Insurance: 


International Labour Office analysis of 
development of compulsory schemes, 
223; and presents survey of social ser- 
vices, 43, 233. 

social and industrial policies reviewed by 
Director of International Labour Of- 
fice, 514. 

CANADA— 

Confederation of Catholic Workers endorse 
social legislation, 158. 

resolution of Trades and Labour Congress, 


896. 

USS.A.: establishing of wage records for old 
age benefits. under Social Security - 
Act, 1101. 


See also Employment and Social Insurance 
Act; Social Legislation; Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. 


Social Legislation: 
facta submitted to Supreme Court, 140; 
judgments respecting validity of legis- 
lation, 585; appeal before Privy Coun- 
cil, 567, 679, 975. 


Social Security Act (U.S.A.): 


compensation regulations governing emp- 
ployees on security wages, 1102. 

establishing of wage records for old age 
benefits, 1101. 


South Africa: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Spain: 
resolution of Trades and Labour Congress 
n Spanish crisis, 895. 
See also Industrial Disputes. 


Statistics: 


International Labour Organization (Gov- 
-erning Body) to call conference of 
statisticians re wages and hours, 341. 

meeting of statistical experts of Inter- 
national Labour Office and recommen- 
dations concerning compilation of 
labour statistics, etc., 160. 

survey indicating representative character 
of employment statistics, 107. 

See also Accidents, Industrial; Census; 
Employment; Minimum Wages; Prices; 
Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 
Wages; Unemployment and Relief. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 


Canada Year Book, 681. 

survey of business conditions in Canada in 
1935, 275. 

bulletin on “Comparison of the Geogra- 
phical and Industrial Distribution of 
Workers,” ete., 107. 

census of construction, 708. 

preliminary report on furniture industry, 
1112. 


production statistics of cement plants, 781. 
report on steam and electric railways, 152. 





Statistics, 


report on weekly earnings of employees in 
merchandising and_ service establish- 
ments in Canada, 478, 1136. 

statistics of wages on farms, 240. 

survey of education, 549. 


Steel Industry: 


U.S.A.: announcement of wage increase, 978. 
See also Sydney Steel and Coal Corpora- 
tion. 


Stock Ownership: 
plan of Canadian Industries Limited, 704. 


Sweden: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Sydney Steel and Coal Corporation: 


announcement of wage increases, 1139. 
Teachers: 
Man.: employment and salaries of, 223. 

N.B.: salaries during 1934-35, 330. 
U\S.A.: living wage urged by A.F. of L. con- 
vention, 1143. 


Technical Education Act: 


administration reviewed, 32. 


Technological Unemployment: 
See Unemployment and Relief. 


Theatres: 


T. and L. Congress resolution respecting 
employment of projectionists, 895, 


Textile Industry: 


action of International Labour Conference 
respecting reduction of hours in, 617. 

inquiry into working conditions sought by 
International Labour Conference, 618. 

world textile conference to be held in 
Washington, 1005. 


Canada— 
Speech from Throne announces inquiry 
into, 105. 


appointment of Royal Commission to con- 
duct inquiry, and statement of Com- 
mission Counsel, 228; progress of in- 
quiry, 659, 8382. 

wages and production in 1934, 859, 

Que.: statistics of employment and wages, 
49 


Thomas, Albert, first Director of International 
Labour Office: 


life work reviewed, 1024. 


Tory, Dr. H. M.:. 


appointed Royal Commissioner to conduct 
investigation into coal marketing, 477. 


Tourist Traffic: 


automobile tourist traffic 
1935, 285, 368. 


in Canada:-in 


Trade Schools: 
See Education. 
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Trade Unions: 
Canada— 
summary of 25th annual report on labour 
organization in Canada, 782. 
B.C.: amending legislation not passed, 1132. 
United Kingdom: British Trades Union 
Congress survey for study classes, 954. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
convention call, 680, and annual conven- 
tion, 891. ie 
legislative proposals submitted to Dominion 
Government, 154. 


Trades Union Congress (Great Britain): 
68th annual convention, 900. 


Tradesmen’s Qualification Act (Alberta): 
provisions of, 499; regulations governing 
employees, 704. 


Tremblay, Gerard, Deputy Minister of Labour 
(Quebec): 


addresses Trades and Labour Congress con- 
vention, 892. 


Unemployment and Relief: 
survey of world unemployment situation, 


978. 

International Labour Office Director re- 
views world situation, 508-514, 620. 
International Labour Office reviews march 

of recovery, 1102. 

International Labour Office requested to 
enquire into effects of technological 
unemployment, 617, views of Director 
ae technological unemployment, 513, 

quarterly statistical review of International 
Labour Office, 427. 


~~ CANADA— 

unemployment and relief in Canada (sup- 
plement, April, 1936, presenting com- 
prehensive review). 

unemployment in trade unions (with charts) 
by months, 65, 176, 252, 351, 440, 526, 
638, 727, 807, 921, 1039, 1154. 

as reported by trade unions for 1935, 162. 

Dominion-Provincial: conference recommen- 
dations concerning, 34. 

Sp ia forecast in Speech from Throne, 

Federal grants to provinces, 149, 392, 855. 

relief recipients—announcement of classi- 
fication, 105; numbers in May, 480; 
registration, 769; statistical classifi- 
cation (with tabular summaries), 886- 
890; numbers in cities over 25,000, 1121. 

statement of Federal and Provincial Minis- 
ters respecting relief “check-up”, 149. 

re-employment and relief measures—Hous- 
ing and renovation program, plan to 
absorb single adults in primary indus- 
tries, rehabilitation of western drought 
areas, 785-788. 

placements under farm improvement and 
employment plan, 1099. 

provisions of Unemployment Relief . and 
Assistance Act, 601. 

Minister of Labour on “Challenge of Un- 
employment,” 106. 

summary of report of Dominion Commis- 
sioner, 393. 

survey by Deputy Minister. of Labour for 
year ending March 31, 1935, 30; for 
year ending March 31, 1936, 1119. 
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Unemployment and Relief :—Conc. 


relief activities in National Parks, 233. 

relief expenditures on Canadian National 
Railways, 330. 

Confederation of Catholic Workers com- 
mend establishment of Dominion Com- 
mission, 158; and urge protection of 
unemployed against property seizure, 


159. 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 
154, 

recommendations of Dominion Conference 
of Mayors, 338. 


views of All-Canadian Congress of Labour, 


views of Industrial Relations Committee, 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
504. 
Alta.: establishment of Bureau of Relief 


and Public Welfare, 91; provisions of 
Bureau of Relief and Public Welfare 
Act, and continuation of legislation re- 
specting relief, 499-501; recommenda- 
tions of Federation of Labour/ 238. 
B.C.: relief activities in 1935, 791; Resi- 
dence and Responsibility Act deter- 
mines residence qualifications, 1130; 
resolution adopted by Legislature 1132. 
Man.: legislation continued in effect, 404. 
N.S.: amendment to relief legislation, 605; 
extension of Labour Act concerning 
employment of non-residents, 605; re- 
lief expenditures and recommendations 
of provincial Department of Labour, 
413; recommendations and representa- 
tions of United Mine Workers. 1138. 
..Ont.: amendments to Relief Act, 1935, 411; 
financial statistics, 1934-35, 702; recis- 
tration of relief recipients with Em- 
ployment Service, 856. 
P.E.J.: legislation for the re-establishment 
of needy farmers and fishermen, 998. 
Sask.: Speech from Throne indicates im- 
provement in conditions, 221; provis- 
ions of Direct Relief Act, 1936, 405. 
United Kingdom: first anual revort of Un- 
emplovment Assistance Board, 794: 
monthly statistics of employment and 
unemployment, 75, 186, 263. 361. 450, 
536, 648. 737. 817, 931. 1049, 1165. 
Australia: relative percentages of unemnvloy- 
ment in States of Commonwealth. 91. 
New Zealand: unemployment and relief situ- 
ation reviewed, 241. 
Germany: number of registered jobless in 
May, 1936, 516. 
U\S.A.: monthly summary of employment and 
unemployment. 76, 187, 263, 361, 451, 
537. 648, 738. 818, 932. 1050, 1165. 
also Building Industry; Census: 
Drought; National Employment Com- 
mission; Public Works; Relief Camps; ~ 
Unemvloyment Relief and Assistance 
Act; Youth Employment; Veterans. 


See 


Unemployment Insurance: ~ 


Canada— 
(for details respecting legislation see Em- 
plovment and Social Insurance Act.) 
United Kingdom: 
extension to agriculture, 222; financial con- 
dition of funds and reduction of con- 
tribution rates, 307; summary of report 
respecting insurance of non-manual 
workers, 395; statistics of insured, 1101. 
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Unemployment Insurance :—Conc. Wages:—Conc. 
U.S.A.: States with legislation, 5; New York (Man.: provisions of Wages Recovery Act, 
State Act declared valid, 1101; employ- 03. 
ers elect to come under New York State N.B.: resolution of Federation of Labour 
law, 981. on debtor’s wages, 327. 
N.S.: increases in plants of Sydney Steel 
Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, and Coal Corporation, 1139. 
~ 1936: awh “—Ont,: eae ieee to Wages Act respecting 
. rhe AS . * lati attachment, 411. 
fe cauitaeccdieboatition and Quebec Que.: Confederation of Catholic Workers 
Governments respecting relief works, seek exemption of wage seizure after 
902. period of unemployment, 327. 


Sask.: industrial payrolls in 1935, 419. 


T. and L. Congress urges union wages under. : be é : ; 
g 8 8 United Kingdom: wages in railway service, 


Viz. 
Tron Label: U.S.A.: distribution of income, 850; proposed 
uniform regulation of wage payment, 
681; survey of employees’ earnings in 
motor vehicle industry, 461; union 


T. and L. Congress recommends purchase of 
goods bearing union label, 896. 


United States Steel Corporation: wage rates in 1935, 600; wage advances 
establishes 48-hour week. 680 in various corporations, 1023; wage in- 
: ) ry creases in steel corporations, 978; 
Veterans: ea’ wages and employment on railways, 
ae ; ; 320 
, ? / ts ° : : 
VAN eh oe tae Assistance Commis See also Factories; Furniture Industry; 


Lay-off Wages; Legal Decisions; Mini- 
mum Wages; Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try; Teachers; Textile Industry. 


statistics of allowances and pensions, etc., 
1103. 


Vocational Education: ay . i wine 
Tao dti Coniress Pavourelpaymenye oF William Wrigley Junior Company, Limited: 


Technical Education grants under pension and group insurance program, 707. 
Vocational Education Act, 154. 
See also Education. Pe iosienis 


Vocational Guidance: EP inal ences acai gte 
study of vocational guidance problems by United Kingdom: employment of women and 
International Labour Organization, young persons on two-shift system, 271. 


. See also Minim W i 
Ont.: ‘bulletins of Vocational Guidance i a rmase bea ane 
Association, 139 


Weelalsa: Wducatron. Workers’ [Educational Association of 
Canada: 
~, Wages: et reuont CaN ease ee ee 
: : : establishment of branch at Halifax, 885. 
mrecern no Pee ceations ha eoay _ bulletins of Law Research Council, 85, 223. 
policy, 515. 
Canada— Workmen’s Compensation: 


—-' wages and hours of labour in Canada (sup- 
plement, January, 1936). 
railway employees seek restoration of wage 
reduction, 858. 
wages of employees on farms, 1929, 1933 
to 1935, 240 


Canada— 
fatal and non-fatal accidents recorded by 
provincial Boards, 297. 
pensioners under compensation, 150. 
resolutions of T, and L. Congress conven- 


wages in—cement plants, 781; chemical in- tion, 896. 
fone 884; an en pee industry, Alta.: annual report of Board for 1935, 
885; leather industry, 1118; manu- 909; amendments to Act, 501. 
facturing industries, 334; merchandis- B.C.: Board report for 1935, 908; pro- 
ing and service, 478, 1136, visions of amendment ruled out of 
employment and wages on Canadian Na- order, 409; amendment to Act, 1128. 
tional Railways, 329. Man.: annual report of Board, 611; amend- 
wage increases in Kroehler Manufacturing ments to Act, 403; attitude of Em- 
Company, 1118. : ployers’ Association toward compen- 
wage statistics of steam and electric rail- sation levy, 650; special committee re- 
ways in 1934, 152. ports on, 306. 
Western Clock Company distributes wage N.B.: annual report of Board, 416; regula- 
bonuses, 1103. tions providing for exclusion of small 
T. and L. Congress favour betterment of establishments, 1112; schedule of in- 
wage levels, 155. dustrial ratings, 109; workmen’s claim 
Alta.: salaries and wages during 1935-36, upheld by Court, 562. 
906. N.S.: annual report of Board for 1935, 
B.C.: industrial payrolls and wages in 1935, 416; amendments to Act, 605; com- 
790; resolution of Legislature respect- mission to make survey, 1100; recom- 
ing alleged low wages of hospital em- mendations of United Mine Workers, 


ployees, 409. 1138. 
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Workmen’s Compensation:—C onc. 

Ont.: annual report of Board for 1935, 
703; assessment rates for 1936, 489; 
withdrawal of amending legislation, 
413; monthly statistics for 1936, 197, 
223, 333, 4211, 550, 663, 704, 840, 859. 

Que.: annual report of Board for 1935, 
781; amendments to Act, 1127; Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers recom- 
mends inclusion of workers injured on 
relief projects, 899—other recommen- 
dations, 325 

Sask.: annual report of Board, 417; in- 
clusion of Liquor Board employees 
under Act, 570, and janitors, 701; new 
see Th respecting mining industry, 
877 


United Kingdom: statistics respecting, 301, 

U.S.A.: compensation regulations governing 
employees of U.S.A. on  \WSecurity 
Wages, 1102; national conference re- 
ports progress, 5; railroad workers and 
compensation, 39; uniform legislation 
advocated by A. F. of L., 1143. 

Seni Od NRE of remodelled legislation, 


See also Legal Decisions. 


LNO°S OLNOYOL 
“OLROUOL JO ALISHSAINA 


Wyse, J. F. 





H., former General Manager, Na- 
tional Safety League: 
death of, 37. 


Youth Employment: 


problem of unemployed youth to be in- 
vestigated by National Employment 
Commission, 230. 

House of Commons resolution respecting 
re-establishment of Canadian Youth, 
603. 

Que.: proposed establishment of Bureau to 
assist unemployed youth, 305; program 
of placement of young people indicated 
in Throne Speech, 856. 

United Kingdom: provisions of Employment 
of Women and Young Persons Act, 771. 

Australia: educational and unemployment 
program in New South Wales, 964. 


U.S.A. resolution of A. F. of L. convention, 
1143. 


See also National Employment 7 Commis- 
sion; National Youth Administration 
U.S.A.). 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


Fe ee RENT at the beginning of De- 

cember, 1935, showed a seasonal reces- 
sion, which was the first general decline indi- 
cated since April 1. The reduction rather ex- 
ceeded the average contraction indicated be- 
tween November 1 and December 1 in the ex- 
perience of the years since 1920, but the situa- 
tion continued decidedly more favourable than 
in any month of 1934, 1933 or 1932, being also 
better than in the autumn and early winter 
of 1931. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated reports from 9,462 employers, whose 
payrolls were reduced from 1,013,721 at the 
beginning of November to 985,155 on Decem- 
ber 1, 1935. The index (average 1926—100) 
declined from 107:7 on the former date to 
104-6 on December 1, as compared with 98:9 
at the same date in 1934. On December 1 in 
the thirteen preceding years, the index was as 
follows: 1933, 91-8; 1932, 83-2; 1931, 99-1: 
1930, 108-5; 1929, 119-1; 1928, 116-7; 1927, 
108-1; 1926, 102-3; 1925, 96-5; 1924, 91-9; 
1923, 96-9: 1922, 96:3 and 1921, 88-3. 

At the beginning of December, 1935, the 
unemployment percentage reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
throughout Canada was 13:3, the same per- 
centage as was recorded at the beginning of 
November, 1935, while at the beginning of 
December, 1934, the percentage stood at 17-5. 
The December percentage was based on the 
returns furnished by 1,761 labour organiza- 
tions, combining a membership of 169,584 
persons. 

Reports received during November, 1935, 
from the Offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada showed a decline from October 
and also from November a year ago in the 
average daily placements effected. This was 
largely due to curtailment in the various 
municipal anad provincial relief works in pro- 
gress throughout the Dominion. Vacancies 
in November, 1935, numbered 32,196, applica- 
tions 65,033 and there were 30,835 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting and 
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rent at the beginning of December, 1935, was 
$16.65 as compared with $16.54 for November. 
The increase was due mainly to the higher cost 
of foods, chiefly eggs, butter and potatoes. 
Comparative figures for certain earlier dates 
are $16.02 for December, 1934; $15.41 for June, 
1933 (the low point in recent years) ; $22.11 for 
December, 1929; $21.49 for December, 1921; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the post-war peak); and 
$14.26 for December, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and based upon prices in 
1926 as 100 was 72-6 for December, 1935, as 
compared with 72:7 in November; 71-1 for 
December, 1934; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years) ; 96-0 for December, 
1929; 97-9 for December, 1926; 96-4 for De- 
cember, 1921; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the post- 
war peak); and 66-4 for December, 1914. 

The table on page 2 gives the latest in- 
formation available reflecting industrial condi- 
tions in Canada. The index of the physical 
volume of business was 110-0 in November, 
1985, as compared with 107-2 in the previous 
month and 96:5 in November, 1934. Of the 
principal factors in the index those used as 
indicators of manufacturing and of imports 
were substantially higher in November than in 
October, while there were small increases in 
electric power output and in trade employment. 
The factors showing declines were mineral pro- 
duction, construction, car loadings and exports. 
All of the above factors were higher in No- 
vember, 1935, than in November, 1934, except 
construction. Information available for De- 
cember, 1935, shows a seasonal fall in employ- 
ment and in car loadings as compared with 
November but both were higher than in De- 
cember, 1934. Contracts awarded showed de- 
creases from the figures of the previous month 
and from those of December, 1934. Sugar 
manufactured during the four weeks ending 
November 30, 1935, was higher than in the 
previous four weeks and higher also than the 
corresponding period in 1934. | 


During December there were on record eight 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,745 workers 
and causing a time loss of 5,718 man working 
days, as compared with thirteen disputes in 
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2 
MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1935 1934 
December November October Dedsember November October 
«Trade, external aggregate...... $ 109, 133, 684 141,274,755 138,500,300} 100,508,778} 115,561,069} 115,541,687 
Imports, merchandise for i 

CONSUMPTION). vows eae sie $ 38, 569, 182 55,958, 033 52,751,020 39, 108,339 49,884,153 47,228, 804 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ 68,419, 223 84,114,990 84,952,580 60, 850, 223 65,124,512 67,747, 809 
Customs duty collected........ + T pe IRS Ate eee bs 8,016,961 7,951,499 6,330,598 7,124, 258 7,167,473 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNTS RE Creat eis cue ac od MOEN tat eee memes 3,021,511,117] 2,907,516 367] 3,040,166,887| 3,092, 212,151] 3,409,875, 845 
Bank notes in circulation....... RP |S ANG ty eee 130,526, 762 126,468, 158 136, 434, 754 139,995,879 139, 843, 608 
Banky deposits, SAVINGS. sa ceane) c Sell coe cides ae coke 1,474,122,395) 1,465,301, 708] 1,407,201,814] 1,411,317,113] 1,370,178,568 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............- 856,839,840] 855,599,556) 838,796,579} 871,892,870} 895,728,990 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— - 

OMMON STOCKS as Jour NO sees = ete 107-4 105-8 96-1 86-2 86-0 85-2 

(ETStGrTrOd BLOCKS. 00 s.r chats cole ess ns 73°8 72-5 69-5 71-4 70-6 69-5 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 82-7 80-8 85-4 76-2 81-0 82-9 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

ANC OC) dec CEE OE ot ne aOR 72-6 72-7 73-1 71-1 71-2 71-4 

(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

SGA ee cima ee Re yates o's $ 16-65 16-54 16-42 16-02 16-03 15-96 
Esunmmomedatiires, Tum DOr sucht tectes ari ke clea Wee... Hate. re deioer 124 119 130 
UBSIMESSMAllUres Habits. ue 7 Weert bites ola meme rien ea Sek eames 1,602,122 2,104,778 2,261,500 

(2?) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 104-6 107-7 106-1 98-9 100-2 100-0 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 13-3 13-3 13-0 17-5 16-2 16-4 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
freight. irene us aes oe cars 159, 748 196.700 219,757 157, 233 194,755 215, 802 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 14, 558,340 15, 258, 708 17,825,909 12,796,010 13 .782, 020 15, 803, 292 
Operating expenses......... SR Abe Wea Pie oe Deeet 12.018, 206 10,397,672 10,436, 857 11,254,484 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
TOSS) CATNINGEs- oot. ee | O) Oe. Aor chee 11,859,007 14,198, 209 10, 705, 780 11,184,506 12, 752.350 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Operating expenses, all 
TINGS ee ae eel eke cee ci: Web a] abe Ree eno 8,403.598 9,948, 866 7,534,372 7,742,678 8,651,670 
Steam railways, freight in 
TONS OS Meets ra eNct c i cea ee Rem e Goatlllee ened 2,936, 676,940) 1, 739,348,495] 2,225,567,281] 2,560,993.420 
Building permits.............. fae nS 2S i 3,315,001 4,020,308 2,496,535 2,622, 534 2,598, 024 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 4,364,000 15,562,000 14, 873, 600 6, 062, 200 10,451,500 11,152,700 
Mineral Production— 

Rigniron hee Aes ee Oe genlea | tons 70,647 64,562 45,521 42,364 38,968 46,573 

Stee] ingots and castings...... tons 98, 888 94,074 95, 016 583132 57, 050 57,975 

Berro-alloysti...2s), 2.2. sbODS 4,688 4,693 9,653 3,641 8.778 2,442 

ORES Shae CIN fh Pi ane ono LDS 3] ys Beyer Bees esl eet Ss eres a wise 32,8090, 950 382,207,103 31,630,995 29,181, 232 

LINO Sorat seed ait ae ate Fee LETS AH Ik oes a en clo Iie he ay A 27,486,985 PALAIS oi 27,210,960 27,001,018 

Copper ct, dee es ae Loss) re eee yea (ea! Rete 2 35,434, 829 31,289,007 34,280,777 32,888,933 

INGOIGGIN), Mie Bee fo Low teree scars TSS? |e oe SAC Ee hn ot ero ay ties ce 13057-1000 10,714,382 12,147,288 8,893,458 

(Gl dia Renee eh Ue OUNCES tus. re ae 293,160 301,712 261,374 250,596 265,709 

SIVere arc aiire since ote OUNCEBILY, cence Maer alee & oe eterno e hiss ‘seus 1,299, 849 1,354,967 1,535,268 1,302, 645 

(CO RA as Rae ayia Sins wayersin\aie LOUIS Weary ois iirc peue a tees 1,601,464 1,536,178 1,277,451 1,601,464 1,551,379 
Crude petroleum imports........ CEN al Ces te a ein Rl eG 137,400,000} 133,730,000 47,610,000] 124,040,000} 110,640,000 
Rubber imports Sec e ee ececoeee ] 9,832.000 1,819,000 6,381,000 3,512,000 6,817,000 
Cotton imports, ote yuias cn ca 13,814, 000 10, 770,000 18,800, 000 18,479,000 9,179,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. lbs 1,857,000 1,686, 000 812,000 872,000 850,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

umbia...... hee Ree aet {Sol iris [ea OM Jae 239,343,552] 264,727,232)  161,242,847| 195,358,670} 202,270,694 
Bilourproduction.<.5........00: brishheccee ie ees 1, 603, 803 1,824, 754 969 , 482 1,703,831 1,654, 189 
(8) Sugar manufactured UIOY loceesan lbs. 137,439,534 129, 825, 202 74,056,391 105,306, 254 126,421,593 86, 934, 082 
Footwear production........... PAITS Pata eee oe 1,706,149 1,911,718 1,170,000 1,316,118 1,782,172 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average.............. KCCWsie Hee OF 65,117,000 69,761,000 66, 224, 000 65,117,000 59, 782,000 
Sales of insurance, sonkecagenadse Ye it ba Ree ie ares es cl eee cel cee 30, 184,000 37,353,000 35,530,000 31,074,000 
Newsprint production........... CONS | eteme cae eee 285, 180 266, 680 239,830 240,870 235,020 
Automobiles, passenger production..|.............. 12,020 7,128 1,953 1,052 2,125 
Index of Physical Volume of 

ES TASINESSi Fes SA ne ieee |, Sane eee eee 110-0 107-2 92-4 96-5 95-9 
END USTRIAL EE RODUCTIONS: odeaskiie il Seles ete sake 113-5 109-5 91-0 97-0 95-5 

DE meral PTOGUCHION i fac oe date cl] Anemsin Semi 146-3 169-6 121-8 137-5 143-5 

Manufacturing Neat a a me n clectne ee i| eaters ea 118-5 105-4 91-8 96-0 94-8 

Conptruetion: wcrc. gud: cosansige [tee coach meee 39-1 53-6 30-6 42-2 37-2 

FGLOCEriC PO Wel eis: Hoctro ec ek cheats es . 199-0 198-9) 188-8 181-4 170-4 
IDISTRIBUTION SY. secret le ccestee teccrll fu,: seman, oak 4 100-2 100:7 96-1 95-2 97-2 

PAGS OMMPlOYMENE ha ssh oie cinbo ow adorns igs oipislary nek 24 = il 122-8 123-8 119-3 119-5 

COrlOAGINGs teh iced cio neato ee 2 66-8 71-0 65-7 65-9 68-7 

Imports SAAS Mee Gone SERIE AN orton tre ont [es cre ce : 93-7 85-4 72:6 85-3 78-2 

HS pOLtaeat, sich stem haat « Suen abate eee: 771 886 61-6 60-6 85:3 








(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

(2) For group figures see articles eleswhere in this issue. 

(*) Figures for end of previous month. 

(*) Figures for four weeks ending December 28, 1935 and corresponding previous periods. 


(*) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending November 30 November 2 and October 5, 1935; December 1, 
November 8 and October 6, 1934. 


(") MacLean’s Building Review. 
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November involving 2,133 workers with a time 
loss of 24,733 days. Most of the time loss dur- 
ing both November and December was due to 
two strikes of longshoremen and other water 
transport workers in Vancouver, B.C., begin- 
ning in June, which terminated on December 9. 
In December, 1934, there were eight disputes 
involving 340 workers with a time loss of 1,875 
days, none of which involved a large number of 
workers. Of the eight disputes in December, 
seven were recorded as terminated, four result- 
ing in favour of the employers concerned, one 
in favour of the workers involved, a compro- 
mise settlement being reached in one case 
while the result of one dispute was recorded as 
indefinite. One dispute was recorded as un- 
terminated at the end of the month and in- 
volved some fifty workers. These figures do 
not include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer af- 
fected but which had not been called off or 
definitely declared terminated by the unions 
involved. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department received  re- 
Disputes ports of Boards of Investiga- 
Investigation tion and Conciliation ap- 
Act pointed in connection with 


two disputes, viz—the Win- 
nipeg Electric Company and certain of its 
employees; and the Canadian Collieries 
(Dunsmuir) Ltd., and certain of its em- 
ployees. A Board was established to deal 
with a dispute between the Hamilton Street 
Railway Company and its employees, while 
an application for the establishment of a 
Board was received from employees of the 
Lethbridge Collieries Limited. 


Two supplements will ap- 


Supplements pear shortly after this issue 
published of the Lasour GAZETTE, con- 
with this issue tinuing the series on wages 
of Labour and on prices issued an- 
Gazette nually in January in recent 


years. The first is the nine- 
teenth report in the “Wages and Hours of 
Labour” series giving information as to the 
year 1935, with comparative figures for 1934 
and earlier years, and showing the wages and 
working hours of the principal classes of labour 
throughout the Dominion in various industries. 
The second supplement deals with the move- 
ment in retail and wholesale prices in Canada 
in 1935 and previous years; tables are also 
given showing the movement of prices in other 
countries throughout the world. 
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The following New Year’s 


New Year’s message was issued by the 


Message of Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, 
Minister of Minister of Labour:— 
Labour “As Minister of Labour, 


I feel that any message I 
have to give to the Canadian people at the 
beginning of this new year should deal with 
the efforts which are being made to promote 
the increase of employment and to provide as 
effectually as possible for the necessities of 
unemployment, relief. 

“Your Government considers that ‘unem- 
ployment is Canada’s most urgent national 
problem.’ Therefore, let me say at once that 
no time has been lost in organizing a national 
co-operative effort for the control of relief 
where it is still needed, and to bring about a 
revival of domestic industrial activity and of 
commercial intercourse with other countries. 

“At the recent Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference the proposal to establish a National 
Commission on Employment and Relief re- 
ceived unanimous endorsation and steps are 
now being taken for the constitution of this 
body. The conference advised that the 
duties of the National Commission should 
comprise a registration and classification of 
all persons on relief who are capable of self- 
supporting work; the co-ordination of public 
works programs and employment policies on 
a long-range basis; the formulation of plans, 
in consultation with industry and commerce, 
whereby the latter will make year-round 
provision for their essential quotas of work- 
people and for the increase of employment; 
the devising of a system for the training of 
young people for employment, including ap- 
prenticeship; and to supervise the distribution 
of all funds voted by Parliament for the pur- 
poses of employment and relief. Pending 
the setting up of this National Commission, 
the Dominion Government has made substan- 
tial increases in the federal grants to the 
several provinces for relief purposes so as to 
ease the heavy burden which has been borne 
by the municipalities during the past five 
years. 

“Tt is of vital importance that public and 
private enterprise should be so _ organized 
during the coming year as to bring about a 
steady diminution of direct relief. I cannot 
believe that any large proportion of our people 
will be satisfied to accept relief as a sub- 
stitute for employment. While recognizing 
the responsibility of public authorities to 
assist in the care of those in need, the Gov- 
ernment is convinced that recovery can be 
brought about only through the restoration of 
normal trading activity in the fields of domestic 
and foreign commerce. The _ Reciprocity 
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Agreement with the United States and the 
termination of the trade dispute with Japan 
will contribute materially to the realization of 
this purpose. 

“It is a matter of gratification to be able to 
state, on the authority of official returns made 
to the Dominion Government, that the total 
volume of employment in Canada as a whole 
was greater in the year now drawn to a close 
than has been the case in any other year since 
1930. Official statistics show also that within 
recent months trade and industrial conditions 
are substantially better than was the case a 
year ago. This is true both of export and 
import trade, which have increased by eight 
and twelve per cent respectively, and applies 
as well to building and construction, mineral 
production and manufacturing in general. In 
the light of this evidence there is definite 
. ground for believing that the period of de- 
pression is drawing to a close and that progress 
is being made towards the long-desired re- 
covery. 

“May I add that the Government will not 
lose sight of two paramount considerations in 
formulating policies to meet the emergent 
conditions of to-day. No Government is 
omnipotent; no Government can restore pros- 
perity by any process of legislative magic. 
Within its proper limits, however, a Gov- 
ernment may mobilize and direct the human 
and material resources of the nation; 1t may 
also provide leadership in the restoration of 
confidence, in the revival of trade, and in the 
removal of obstacles to economic and social 
progress. Already the present Administration 
has taken steps in this direction, and towards 
a common end it has enlisted the support of 
the various Provincial Governments. It is my 
sincere conviction that such measures will 
assist in the realization of the wish I extend to 
every Canadian—a New Year of more sub- 
stantial hopes and more secure happiness for 
our country.” 


Canadian Labour leaders 
surveyed the economic situ- 
ation, both retrospective and 
prospective, in the New 
Year’s messages. 


Mr. P. M. Draper, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, commended 
the proposal to appoint a national commis- 
sion to advise on employment and unemploy- 
ment, and pointed to the “necessity of definite 
planning” to cope with this major problem. 
He also viewed with “grave concern the 
spread of dictatorship in Europe together with 
the threat of what dictatorships must inevi- 
tably lead to.” In this respect, he declared 
that the labour movement was ready to co- 


New Year’s 
Messages of 
Labour 
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operate “with all other men of good will to 
bring about a state of society” outlawing 
war. 

The clouded international situation was also 
referred to by Mr. A. R. Mosher, president 
of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, as 
one of the outstanding obstacles to social and 
economic reconstruction. While asserting that 
no one nation alone can cure a world-wide con- 
dition, he expressed the belief that “through 
the economic and political power which labour 
organization can develop, and by means of 
the education of the workers in social and 
economic principles, there will be constanly 
increasing force directed to the task of re- 
constructing the industrial system.” 


In spite of the recurring menace of war and 
obstacles and reverses, he considered that 
there is “a deep but unmistakable tide moving 
towards a better future.” 


The General President of the Confederation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada, Mr. Alfred 
Charpentier, declared that 1985 has shown 
little improvement over the four previous 
years for the mass of the workers. “A more 
equitable distribution of wealth,” he said, “ is 
the best cure for unemployment,” adding that 
“the workers’ salvation is in a method of 
labour organization which, with the help of 
a financial legislation based on Christian 
teachings, would regulate production, increase 
labour’s share in the proceeds of industry and 
extend the field of employment and social 
welfare.” 


According to a report on 


Mining mining accidents in Ontario 
accidents in in 1934 recently issued by 
Ontario the Provincial Department 
in 1934 of Mines (Bulletin No. 97) 


there was an increase both 
in the total number of accidents and in the 
number of fatalities recorded. The proportion 
was 1°61 for 1934; 1°57 for 1933; 1-69 for 
1932; 2-03 for 1931; 3-02 for 1930 and 2-89 for 
1929. It is reported that during 1934, at the 
mines, metallurgical works, quarries and clay, 
sand and gravel pits regulated by the Pro- 
vincial Mining Act, there were 1,945 accidents 
reported up to January 16, 1935. Thirty-three 
fatalities arising out of 32 separate accidents 
were reported. These returns represent an in- 
crease of 407 in the total number of accidents 
and an increase of 8 in the number of fatali- 
ties recorded for the previous year. There 
were 93 non-fatal accidents per thousand men 
employed, which is a decrease of 2 per thou- 
sand from the rate of 1933. The percentage of 
non-fatal accidents followed by infection de-- 
creased from 7-3 in 1933 to 7:1 in 1934. Of 
the 33 fatalities during the year, 18 were in 
cold mines, 7 in nickel mines, 5 in metallur- 
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gical works, 1 in quarries and 2 in sand, gravel 
and clay pits. 

The report analyzes the causes of both fatal 
and non-fatal accidents, giving full particu- 
lars in regard to each fatality. 


The report of the Hearings 


Health Committee on Health In- 
Insurace surance for British Colum- 
Committee of bia has recently been pub- 
British lished by the Department 
Columbia of the Provincial Secretary. 


(The draft bill on health 
insurance introduced in the British Columbia 
Legislature to form a basis of discussion from 
which a measure might be formulated, was 
referred to in the Lasour Gazette for May, 
page 394.) The recommendations involve sug- 
gested taxation on provincial payrolls and 
employees incomes in a scheme of provincially 
supervised health insurance under a Commis- 
sion and an advisory council. Details of the re- 
port will be published in next month’s issue. 


The departmental commit- 
tee on housing appointed in 
1933 in Great Britain (La- 
BouR GAZETTE), June, 1934, 
page 497) recently published 
the third of a series of half 
yearly returns showing the progress in hous- 
ing in England and Wales, for the period up to 
September 30, 1935. 

The report shows that at the date of the 
Armistice the number of houses in England 
and Wales was a little under 8,000,000. Be- 
tween that date and September 30, 1935, 
2,804,888* new houses were provided, 830,509 
by local authorities and 1,974,379 by private 
enterprise. 

The total number of houses provided in the 
year ending September 30, 1935, was 316,365 
which is 2,937 in excess of the number pro- 
vided in the previous year. 

The number of houses provided by private 
enterprise without state assistance in the half- 
year ending September 30, 1935, was 125,593, 
ths number being 23,816 less than the record 
total in the previous half-year. Notwithstand- 
ing this decrease the total for the year was 
17,256 more than the corresponding total in the 
previous year, and is a record for any year. 

Up to September 30, 1935, there were 7,154 
areas declared as clearance areas under the 
Housing Act, 1930. These areas included 123,- 
585 houses and the number of persons displaced 
by the demolition of these houses was 527.276. 


Housing and 
Slum 
Clearance in 
Great Britain 





*This total excludes 14,776 houses provided 
to re-house persons displaced under improvement 
and reconstruction schemes under legislation 
prior to the Housing Act, 1980. 
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The movement in the Uni- 


W orkmen’s ted States towards work- 
Compensation men’s compensation through 
in the an exclusive state fund as 


in the Canadian provinces 
has been steadily  pro- 
moted by the American Association for La- 
bour Legislation. At the present time, 
eighteen states have adopted this method of 
compensation. At a national conference in 
October in Asheville, N.C., called by Miss 
Frances Perkins, United States Secretary of 
Labour, representatives of state Departments 
of Labour and of Labour organizations adopted 
resolutions in favour of a state system of 
workmen’s compensation. The standard pro- 
gram for workmen’s compensation which was 
drawn up and adopted at the Conference and 
which is very similar to that of the American 
Association for Labour Legislation is expected 
to be advanced by an educational campaign 
under the direction of the recently created 
Division of Standards of the United States 
Department of Labour. 


United States 


At the present time, ten of 


Unemployment the American states have 
Insurance adopted an unemployment 
in the compensation law designed 


United States to take advantage of the 
unemployment compensa- 
tion provisions of the federal Social Security 
Act passed on August 14, 1935. Oregon is the 
latest state to enact such a law. In addition 
to the District of Columbia, the following 
states had previously passed unemployment 
compensation laws: Alabama, California, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, Utah, Washington and Wis- 
consin. 


The report of the Minister of Public Works 
of Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1935, indicates a 
by the Department during that period on its 


total expenditure incurred 


various works of construction, maintenance 
and operation, of $16,176,363.85. Of this total 
$5,833,720.54 was expended on public building; 
$2,396,105.33 on harbour and river works; 
$870,899.94 on dredging; and the balance in 
smaller totals on roads and bridges, telegraphs, 
civil government, etc. As compared with the 
total for the fiscal year 1933-34, the expenditure 
represents an increase of $5,029,763.21. The 
revenue for the year amounted to $427,219.25 
—an increase of $79,534.11 as compared with 
the previous year. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


aha application for the establishment by the 
Minister of Labour of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act was received in 
the Department of Labour on December 13, 
1935, from employees of the Lethbridge Col- 
lieries, Ltd. The causes of the dispute include 
the employees’ request for recognition of a 
joint committee of the employees, payment 
of wages in cash instead of by cheque, and a 
rotation system of employment; also certain 
grievances in regard to alleged excessive elec- 
tric light charges. Six hundred and -eighty- 
four mine workers are said to be directly 
affected. 'The western representative of the 
Department of Labour has been instructed to 
visit the locality of this dispute at the earliest 
opportunity, and endeavour by conciliation to 
effect a settlement of the points at issue, if 
at all possible, without the necessity of Board 
procedure. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
December 16 to deal with a dispute between 
the Hamilton Street Railway Company and 
certain of its employees being members of 
Division 107, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. 


The members of the Board, appointed on 
the recommendation of the employers and 
employees, respectively, are: Messrs. John A. 
Munro, of Hamilton, and Fred Bancroft, of 
Oakville. These two members are conferring 


respecting the chairmanship. The application 
in this matter was received from the employees 
on November 1 (Lasour Gazertz, November, 
1935, page 978). 


The November issue of the LaBour GAZETTE 
(page 982) contained the text of the report of 
the Honourable Mr. Justice H. H. Davis, 
who, as a Commissioner appointed under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act and the Inquiries Act, conducted an 
inquiry during September and October into 
an industrial dispute which had been in 
existence for some months on the Vancouver 
waterfront. Immediately subsequent to the 
closing of the public hearing, Commissioner 
Davis presided at conferences held between 
committees representing the Shipping Federa- 
tion of British Columbia, Ltd., and the Van- 
couver and District Waterfront Workers’ Asso- 
ciation. Following these discussions the Ship- 
ping Federation submitted certain proposals, 
which were rejected by the members of the 
Waterfront Workers’ Association, and counter 
proposals were then drawn up by the latter 
body. These were not accepted by the Ship- 
ping Federation. Negotiations were again re- 
opened at the close of November, but the 
parties failed to reach an agreement. On De- 
cember 9 the strike was officially called off by 
the Vancouver and District Waterfront Work- 
ers’ Association. It is understood that a 
large number of the longshoremen who were 
on strike have applied for reinstatement, 
many of whom have been re-engaged. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Winnipeg Electric Company and 
Affiliated Companies, and Certain of Their Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in September to deal with a dis- 
pute concerning wages and working conditions 
which had arisen between the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company and affiliated companies, and 
certain of their employees, submitted its 
findings to the Minister of Labour during 
December. The companies affiliated with the 
Winnipeg Electric Company are the Manitoba 
Power Company, Litd., the Northwestern 
Power Company, Ltd., and the Winnipeg, 
Selkirk and Lake Winnipeg Railway Company. 
The employees concerned, approximately 100 
in number, are members of the Association 
of Substation and Hydro Plant Employees. 


The Board was composed of Mr. Robert 
Jacob, K:C., of Winnipeg, chairman, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other Board members, 
Messrs. C. A. Clendenning and R. B. Russell, 
both of Winnipeg, nominees of the employers 
and employees respectively. While the report 
of the Board is signed by all three members, 
Mr. Russell dissented from the Board’s find- 
ings in regard to the matter of wages and 
submitted a minority report on this subject. 
Attached to the Board’s report is a copy of a 
schedule of hours of labour and working con- 
ditions agreed upon between the parties con- 
cerned, which the Board recommends should 
be made effective as from October 1, 1935. 
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Following is the text of the two reports: 


Report of Board _ 

Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and re differences between the Winnipeg 
Electric Company, the Manitoba Power 
Company, the Northwestern Power Com- 
pany and the Winnipeg, Selkirk and 
Lake Winnipeg Railway Company, and 
certain of their employees being members 
of the Association of Substation and 
Hydro Plant Employees. 

To the Hon. Norman MclL. Rocers, 

Minister of Labour, 


Ottawa. 
Sir—Acting under appointment of the 
Honourable, the Minister of Labour, and 


instructions from the Deputy Minister and 
Registrar, the members of the Board of 
Conciliation appointed herein were duly 
sworn and held several sittings to comsider 
the dispute between the companies and 
certain of their employees. 

In all there were fourteen sittings of the 
Board. At these sittings and also at several 
informal gatherings with both the men and 
officers of the companies every effort was 
made to arrive at an adjustment covering all 
points in dispute, 

The companies named in the preamble are 
in the business of developing electrical power 
in hydro electric plants on the Winnipeg 


River, transmitting such power to Winnipeg ° 


and its suburbs and there distributing it for 
residential and commercial purposes. They 
are also engaged in urban and _ inter-urban 
electric street railway and motor bus trans- 
portation, and the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of gas for domestic and commercial 
purposes. In operating these utilities about 
twenty-five hundred (2,500) employees are 
employed, representing many professions, 
trades and vocations. 

The employees in this dispute are the 
power house operators and maintenance men 


living at the three power plants about 
seventy (70) miles from Winnipeg, the 
patrolmen on the transmission lines, the 


substation operators living in Winnipeg, and 
a few of the men employed in or about the 
power house or substations as gardeners, bus 
drivers and handymen. 

Nearly all other manual workers in the 
companies’ employ have been for some time 
organized into unions. The employees in the 
dispute, however, have only recently organ- 
ized into a union. 

There are approximately one hundred (100) 
men involved, and the president of their 
union, under oath, swore the union repre- 
sented the majority of these men. 


Their claims may be divided under two 
headings: 

1. Working Conditions., covering hours of 
work—arrangement of  shifts—promotions— 
and various other matters affecting the duties 
of the employees. 

2. Wages—There appeared to be an amic- 
able feeling between officials of the companies 
and the men. ‘There was no mention of 
unfair treatment or unfair dealings. After 
seven meetings of the Board an agreement 
was reached on working conditions which 
were reduced to writing and accompany this 
report. 

The matter of wages, however, was one 
requiring further conferences, and, while every 
effort of the Board was directed towards reach- 
ing an agreement, in this it was not successful. 

On adjacent sites on the Winnipeg River 
the City of Winnipeg also owns and operates 
hydro electric power plants. The City also 
owns and operates transmission lines con- 
necting these plants and the City, and also 
operates substations in the City. The oper- 
ators engaged at these plants and substations 
receive a higher scale of wages than the men 
working for the companies. The maintenance 
men at these plants and the patrolmen receive 
in many cases approximately the same amount 
of wages as the companies’ men. 

The men claim they should receive equal 
pay for equal work in the district, that is, 


their wages should be on a par with the 


employees of the Winnipeg Hydro. The 
companies on the other hand dispute this 
and state that they are unable to pay as high 
wages as the Winnipeg Hydro by reason of 
the fact that the fixed charges for interest 
on borrowed capital is much lower with the 
Winnipeg Hydro than with the companies 
on account of the security of the City of 
Winnipeg being much stronger than that of 
the companies. The companies also claim 
that political influence has a great deal to do 
with the fixing of wages by a public body 
such as the Winnipeg Hydro, and that they 
simply could not follow them. In addition 
it was claimed by the officials that the 
companies’ financial position has grown 
steadily worse in the past five years. No 
dividends have been paid on preferred or 
common stock for years and there is now a 
large sum of bond interest in default. The 
companies were threatened with receivership 
and in order to attempt to save the situation 
a reorganization of its finances is In process 
and within the course of the next few 
months will probably be completed. By this 
reorganization the bond interest rate will be 
reduced, outstanding obligations also reduced, 
and the prospects of the companies getting 
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out of the red will be much brighter. In 
the meantime, however, any increase in 
wages was absolutely out of the question and 
might seriously interfere with the success of 
the present effort for a reorganization. 

The claim by the men for equal wages 
with the Winnipeg Hydro was finally modified 
by them for the present time, and in order 
to affect an amicable agreement a request 
was then made for a horizontal increase of 
five per cent over the present schedule. This 
claim was made on the basis of equalization 
with other employees of the companies who 
had received in holidays with pay within the 
past year concessions which amounted to 
about five per cent of their wage schedule. 
For the same reason as given above the 
companies claimed they could not grant this 
request. 

In a further effort for an amicable settle- 
ment the men made a claim for an increase 
in wages for about twenty of their number, 
being maintenance men who they claimed 
had not received a $5 per month increase 
which had been made to certain of their 
fellows. 

However, the officials of the companies 
stated that to make this adjustment would 
prejudice the wage agreement with other men 
doing similar work in their employ in other 
departments of the utility, and consequently 
for this reason and on account of their 
general financial condition could not comply 
with the request. 

Your Board has carefully gone into the 
statements and claims of both sides and has 
investigated their accuracy. The points in 
dispute have been carefully considered. The 
findings of your Board are as follows:— 

1. That the schedule as to hours of labour 
and working conditions amicably agreed upon 
and which is hereto attached should be signed 
by both parties to be effective from October 
First, 1935, to April Thirtieth, 19386. 

2. That the men are being paid at the 
present time reasonably good wages. For 
those of them that reside at the Hydro plants 
their living conditions are reasonably good. 
Their employment is continuous. twelve 
months of the year and comparing their 
welfare with the general conditions that exist 
to-day, their lot is much better than many 
who receive much higher rate of wages but 
do not have steady employment. 

3. The Board finds that the Companies 
have an accumulated deficit of a very large 
sum of money which is increasing steadily 
from time to time. That the companies have 
not paid any dividends on common or pre- 
ferred stock for many years and that default 
has been made in payment of interest on 
their bonded indebtedness. 
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4. The Board finds that at this particular 
time when the companies are endeavouring 
to reorganize their whole financial structure 
for the purpose of avoiding bankruptcy it is 
as much in the interests of the men as the 
companies that nothing should be dione to 
prejudice their efforts in that direction. The 
Board is of the opinion that to increase any 
portion of the controllable expenditure of the 
companies at this time would probably have 
that effect, and for that reason the Board 
feels that it cannot make any award for any 
increase in salaries as asked by the men. 

Mr. R. B. Russell, one of the members of 
this Board, joins with the other two members 
in this Report with the exception only of 
the findings of the other two members on the 
question of wages and his minority report in 
this regard is attached hereto. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Ropert JAcos, 


Chairman. 

(Sgd.) C. A. CLENDENNING, 
Member. 

(Sed.) Rosert B. Russet, 
Member. 

Winniprsec, December 13, 1935. 

This agreement made in duplicate this...... 
CLO OL ET. eae ee 1935, between: The 


Winnipeg Electric Company hereinafter 
called “The Company” of the first part; 
and The Sub Station and Hydro Plant 
Employees comprising groups at Great 
Falls, Pinawa, Seven Sisters, Lockport, 
Stony Mountain, Middlechurch, Greater 
Winnipeg, Patrol Men, hereinafter called 
“The Employees” of the second part 


Witnesseth that the parties hereto agree as 
follows:— 

This Agreement shall take effect and be 
binding upon the parties hereto from the first 
day of October, 1935, until the 30th day of 
April, 1936, and thereafter until terminated 
as hereinafter provided. If either party desires 
to terminate this Agreement on the 30th day 
of April, 1936, they will give the other party 
thirty (30) days’ notice prior to that date. If 
such notice is not given this Agreement shall 
continue in force thereafter until terminated 
by a thirty (30) day notice by either party 
prior to the first day of May in any year. 


GENERAL CLAUSES—CITY OPERATING STAFF 


A. The Company will not discriminate 
against any employee for being a member of 
the Employees’ organization, or who from time 
to time is chosen to represent his fellow 
employees as committee-emen. Employees also 
agree that they will not discriminate against 
nor intimidate employees who are not members 
of the Association. 

B. Except in the case of system emergency 
or temporary emergency conditions, no change 
in working conditions set forth in this agree- 
ment shall be made except after due notice 
has been given to the employees. 
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C. All employees shall receive their pay, 
semi-monthly and during the working hours on 
the specified day. Should the regular payday 
fall on a Saturday, Sunday or on a holiday, 
the preceding day shall then become payday. 

D. After one year’s continuous service each 
employee shall be entitled to two (2) weeks 
vacation with pay in each year. When. possible 
holidays are to be taken between the Ist of 
May and the Ist of November, unless other- 
wise agreed to by the Superintendent of the 
Department and the person concerned. Choice 
of holidays shall be given employees according 
to seniority in the class or station in which 
they are employed providing it does not inter- 
fere with the efficiency of the department. 

E. In general, all overtime is to be worked 
by the regular operator of the substation in 
which overtime is necessary. 

F. An employee shall not be held liable for 
payment of damages to equipment until the 
matter shall have been fully investigated by a 
joint committee of the employees and the 
management. 

G. Seniority with efficiency shall govern all 
promotions. A_ seniority list, agreed upon 
between the representative of the employees 
and the Management, shall be posted annually. 

H. A Grievance Committee appointed by the 
employees shall have the right to discuss with 
the Superintendent any grievance, either of an 
individual or collective nature, which may arise. 
Should the decision of the Superintendent not 
be satisfactory to the Committee, they shall 
have the right of laying the grievance before 
the Manager, Electric Utility, amd if necessary 
before the management of the Company to 
whom it shall be referred in successive steps. 


ARTICLE No. 1 


In the three-shift stations, eight consecutive 
hours during the twenty-four shall constitute a 
day’s work; forty-eight (48) hours shall con- 
stitute a week’s work. 

In two-shift stations, nine and one-half (93) 
hours shall constitute a day’s work (5:30 K to 
15:00 K and 15: K to 24:30 K). Five (5) days 
shall constitute a week’s work. 

In stations where operating conditions permit 
of a split shift such shifts shall not exceed 
a thirteen (13) hour-spread, and the Company 
will, to the best of its ability, endeavour to 
keep the spread down as low as_ possible. 
Spread Time is defined as the elapsed. time 
from the commencement of the first period 
to the end of the last period worked in one day. 

All time worked in excess of the hours stated 
above shall be paid for at the overtime rates 
set forth in Article 2. 


ARTICLE No. 2 


Sec. AAI] time worked over the regular 
hours of duty shall be paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half for the first four hours, and 
double time thereafter. Employees shall not 
be laid off to balance overtime worked. 


Sec. B—When men are assigned to work on 
the day off, they shall be paid time and a 

alf. 

Sec. C—Any employee called out in case of 
emergency shall receive not less than four 
hours pay at the regular rate 

Sec. D—The overtime rate shall be figured 
by taking the monthly salary and dividing by 
two hundred and eight (208). 





ARTICLE No. 3 


If, for any reason, an employee of the 
Operating staff is assigned to a higher position 
he shall be paid the higher rate for any time 
worked over two consecutive shifts. 


ARTICLE No. 4 


Sec. A.—Apprentice floormen shall be con- 
sidered temporary employees and on probation 
for the first six (6) months of service. 

Sec. B—After completion of six (6) months 
satisfactory service apprentice floormen shall 
become junior floormen, and after a further 
six (6) months’ service shall be rated as senior 
floormen. 

Sec. C——Apprentice and junior floormen shall 
not operate equipment in any station unless 
under the supervision of the operator in charge 
except in cases of emergency, and then only 
if the employee is competent to take charge in 
which case he will be paid on the basis set forth 
in Article 3. 

Sec. D—A senior floorman, before taking 
over a higher position, shall, when necessary, 
be given the period of training set forth in 
Article 8, Section A. 


ARTICLE No. 5 


Sec. A.—Operators, assistant operators and 
floormen shall do no construction or repair 
work except in cases of emergency. All work 
shall be carried on in conformity with the 
Company’s Safety Code. 


ARTICLE No. 6 

Sec. A——Employees assigned to substations 
outside the Municipal limits of Winnipeg or 
St. Boniface shall be paid travelling time, but 
only from the city limits to and from the 
station to which they are assigned. 

Sec. B—Where a City Operator has to 
remain temporarily outside the City living 
expenses shall be paid. 


ARTICLE No. 7 

Sec. A—An employee who has been pro- 
moted and is found unable to fill the duties of 
the higher position shall revert to his former 
position and shall take the seniority of the 
man who replaces him. 

Sec. B—An Employee who once refuses a 
promotion shall lose his right to further con- 
sideration for promotion except where the 


promotion would necessitate a change of 
residence. 
ArticLeE No. 8 
Should an employee be demoted he shall 


revert to the next junior position to the one 
previously held and take seniority below other 
employees in that classification. 


ARTICLE No. 9 


Sec. A. When operators are moved to stations 
they have not previously operated they shall, 
if necessary, be given the following period for 
training :— 
weeks at Mill Street station 
weeks at Transcona station 
weeks at Fort Garry station 
weeks at McPhillips station 
weeks at St. James station 
weeks at St. Boniface station 
weeks at Sherbrooke station 
week at all other stations. 
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Sec. B. The line of promotion shall be as 
follows:— 

Apprentice floorman—lIst 6 months prefer- 
ably at Mill Street. 

Junior floorman—2nd 6 months at Mill 
Street, McPhillips or Fort Garry. 

Senior floorman—Mill Street, McPhillips or 
Fort Garry. 

Regular operator—Logan substation. 

Relief operator—Logan substation and North 
End substation or Logan substation and Fort 
Rouge substation. 

Regular operator—North End or Fort Rouge 
substation. 

Relief assistant operator—Mill Street. 

Assistant operator—Mill Street. 

Senior operators 
Relief chief operators—Mill Street. 

Chief operators—Mill Street. 


ARTICLE No. 10 


When new positions are created in the 
department, first consideration shall be given 
to men already in that department. 

In the event of a man being transferred 
from another department to a position in the 
operating department governed by the existing 
schedule, he shall be classed as junior man 
according to the established seniority list. 


ARTICLE No. 11. 


Sec. A. Any reduction of staff shall be in 
accordance with the established geniority list. 
In the event of a vacancy in the department 
seniority with efficiency shall govern re-employ- 
ment at all times. 

Sec. B. Junior and Senior floormen upon 
being re-employed after reduction in staff shall 
be paid at the rate of pay then paid to these 
classifications. 


Wages and Working Conditions Governing 
Employees at the Power Plants 
(General Clauses) 

A. The Company will not discriminate against 
any employee for being a member of the 
Employees’ organization, or who from time to 
time is chosen to represent his fellow employees, 
as a committeeman. 

Employees also agree that they will not 
discriminate nor intimidate employees who are 
not members of the Association. 

B. Except in the case of system emergency 
or temporary emergency conditions, no change 
in working conditions set forth in this agree- 
ment shall be made except after due notice 
has been given to the employees. 

C. Reasonable accommodation will be made 
by the Company to cash cheques. 

D. After one year’s continuous service 
monthly employees shall be entitled to two 
weeks holiday with pay each year. 

Employees paid by the hour will be given 
vacations with pay on the same basis as an 
hourly rated employee of Winnipeg Electric 
Company. 

When possible, holidays shall be taken 
between the lst of May and the Ist of Novem- 
ber, unless otherwise agreed to by the Super- 
intendent and the person concerned. 

Providing it does not interfere with the 
efficiency of the plant, choice of holidays shall 
be given employees by classification according 
to seniority. 

H. Seniority with efficiency shall govern all 
promotions. A seniority list, agreed upon 
between the representative of the employees 
and the Management, shall be posted annually. 

F. An employee shall not be held liable for 
payment of damages to equipment until the 
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matter shall have been fully investigated by a 
joint committee of the employees and the 
management. 

G. A grievance Committee appointed by the 
employees shall have the right to discuss with 
the Superintendent any grievance which may 
arise either of an individual or collective 
nature. 

Should a decision of the Superintendent not 
be satisfactory to’ the Committee, they shall 
have the right of laying their grievance before 
the Manager of the Electric Utility, and if 
necessary before the Management of the Com- 
pany, to whom it shall be referred in successive 
steps. 

H. An employee who has been promoted and 
is found unable to fill the duties of the higher 
position, shall revert to the next junior posi- 
tion which his former experience qualifies him 
to hold and shall take the seniority of the 
man who repliaces him. 

An employee who once refuses a promotion 
shall lose his right to further consideration for 
promotion except where the promotion would 
necessitate a change of residence. 

I. Should an employee be demoted, he shall 
revert to the next junior position which his 
former experience qualifies him to hold and 
take seniority below other employees in that 
classification. 

J. Any reduction in staff shall be in accord- 
ance with the established seniority list. 

In the event of a vacancy in the plant, 
seniority with efficiency shall govern re-employ- 
ment at all times. 

K. Hach employee of the operating staff shall 
be entitled to four days (of 24 hours) leave 
of absence in each twenty-eight days in lieu of 
Sundays. During the twenty-eight days in 
which the fourteen day holiday is taken, only 
two additional days in lieu of Sundays will be 
allowed. 

I. Tf for any reason an employee of the 
operating staff is assigned to a higher position, 
he shall be paid the higher rate of pay for 
any time worked over two consecutive shifts. 


Working Conditions Governing Maintenance 
Men at the Power Plants 
(a) The following general clauses contained 
in the section entitled “Wages and Working 
Conditions Governing Employees at the Power 
Plants” shall apply to the Maintenance Staff:— 
ACC BY Ci" Die a Cyaan 


(b) If for any reasom an employee of the 
Maintenance Staff is assigned to a higher posi- 
tion, he shall be paid the higher rate of pay 
after having worked two consecutive days in 
that position. 


Hours of Labour: 

(a) Eight (8) hours shall constitute a day’s 
work from 8:K.) to /12:K. and from \13:K. to 
17:K. (Monday to Saturday inclusive). 

(b) Employees who are called upon to work 
in excess of the above hours shall be allowed 
equivalent time off in compensation for time 
so worked. 


Working Conditions Governing Patrolmen 

The following general clauses contained in the 
section entitled “Wages and Working Condi- 
tions Governing Employees at the Power 
Plants,” shall apply to the Patrolmen:— 

A, B. C, D, F: Also clauses G and H and 
section (a) of Article 11 of General 
Olauses relating to City Operating Staff, 
shall be applicable. 
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City Patrolmen: 


(a) Hight (8) hours shall constitute a day’s 
work. Monday to Friday inclusive and four 
(4) hours on Saturday, i.e. from 8:ok. to 
12:ok. For all time worked in excess of these 
hours the men shall be allowed time off to 
compensate for time so worked. 

(6) City Patrolmen assigned to work outside 
the limits of their regular patrol shall be paid 
living expenses and transportation. 

(e) City Patrolmen shall be granted all 
public holidays. If due to emergency condi- 
tions Patrolmen are required to. work on such 
holidays, they shall be allowed equivalent time 
off in compensation for same. 

The following shall be defined as public holi- 
days:—New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas Day. 


Country Patrolmen: 

(a) Forty-eight (48) hours shall constitute 
a week’s work. 

(6) Patrolmen shall be allowed the equiv- 
alent of one day off in seven, relief schedule 
to be arranged between employees and their 
Superintendent, so as to interfere as little as 
possible with the operation of the system. 


Working Conditions for Winnipeg Selkirk and 
Lake Winnipeg Railway Substation 
Operators 
A. The Company will not discriminate against 
any employee for being a member of the 
Employees’ organization, or who from time to 
time is chosen to represent his fellow employees 
as a committeeman. Employees also agree that 
they will not discriminate against nor intimi- 
date employees who are not members of the 

Association. 

B. Except in the case of system emergency 
or temporary emergency conditions no change 
in working conditions set forth in this agree- 
ment shall be made except after due notice 
has been given to the employees. 

C. All employees shall receive their pay semi- 
monthly and during the working hours on the 
specified day. Should the regular pay day fall 
on a Saturday, Sunday, or on a holiday, the 
preceding day shall then become pay day. 

D. After one year’s continuous service each 
employee shall be entitled to two weeks vaca- 
tion with pay in each year. When possible 
holidays are to be taken between the lst of 
May and the Ist of November, unless other- 
wise agreed to by the superintendent of the 
department and the persons concerned. Choice 
of holidays shall be given employees according 
to seniority in the class or station in which 
they are employed providing it does not inter- 
fere with the efficiency of the department. 

H. In general, all overtime is to be worked 
by the regular operator of the substation, in 
which such overtime is necessary. 

F. An employee shall not be held liable for 
payment of damages to equipment until the 
matter shall have been fully investigated by a 
joint committee of the employees and ‘the 
Management. 

G. Seniority with efficiency shall govern all 
promotions. A seniority list agreed upon 
betwen the representatives of the employees 
and the Management shall be posted annually. 

H. A Grievance Committee appointed by the 
employees shall have the right to discuss with 
the superintendent any grievance, either of an 
individual or collective nature, which may 
arise. Should the decision of The Superin- 
tendent not be satisfactory to the Committee, 


they shall have the right of laying the grievance 
before the manager, Electric Utility, and if 
necessary before the management of the Com- 
pany, to whom it shall be referred in succes- 
sive steps. 
ARTICLE No. 1 

Hight hours during the twenty-four shall 
constitute a day’s work; forty-eight (48) 
hours shall constitute a week’s work. In the 
stations where operating conditions permit of 
a split shift such shifts shall not exceed a 
thirteem (13) hour spread, and the Company 
will, to the best of its ability, endeavour to 
keep the spread down as low as_ possible. 
Spread time is defined as the elapsed time 
from the commencement of the first period to 
the end of the last period worked in one day. 

All time worked in excess of hours stated 
above shall be paid for at the overtime rates 
set forth in Article 2. 


ARTICLE No. 2 

Sec. A. All time worked over the regular 
hours of duty shall be paid for at the rate of 
forty-five cents per hour (45c.). Employees 
shall not be laid off to balance overtime 
worked. 

Sec. B. When men are assigned to work on 
Heo day off, they shall be paid time and a 
alf. 

Sec. C. Any employee called out in case of 
emergency shall not receive less than one hours 
pay at the regular rate. 


ARTICLE No. 3 
If for any reason, an employee of the oper- 
ating staff is assigned to a higher position he 
shall be paid the higher rate for any time 
worked over two consecutive shifts. 


ARTICLE No, 4 
Operators shall do no construction or repair 
work, except in case of emergency. All work 
shall be carried on in conformity with the 
Company’s “Safety Code.” 


ARTICLE No. 5 

When new positions are created in the 
department, first consideration shall be given 
to men already in the department. 

In the event of a man being transferred 
from another department to a position in the 
operating department governed by the existing 
schedule, he shall be classed as junior man 
according to the established seniority list. 


ARTICLE No. 6 
Any reduction of staff shall be in accordance 
with the established seniority list. In the 
event of a vacancy in the department seniority 
with efficiency shall govern re-employment at 
all times. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and in the matter of the 
difference between the Winnipeg Electric 
Company, the Manitoba Power Company, 
the Northwestern Power Oompany and 
Winnipeg, Selkirk and Lake Winnipeg 
Railway Company and their Employees 
being Members of the Association of Sub- 
station and Hydro Plant Employees. 


To the Honourable Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir,—The undersigned has the honour: to 
advise you that, for the reasons herein set out, 
he finds it necessary to dissent from the report 
of the other two members of the Board on the 
question of wages. 
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In the employees’ original claim they sought 
to have their wages brought up to equal the 
wages paid by the City of Winnipeg Hydro. 

In answer. to this claim of the employees, 
the Company claim they are unable to pay as 
high wages as the Winnipeg Hydro: 

lst: Because they have to pay higher in- 
terest rates on borrowed capital than the City 
Hydro. 

2nd: The Companies claim that political in- 
fluence has a great deal to do with the fixing 
of wages in the City Hydro. 

3rd: The Companies claim that their financial 
position has grown steadily worse in the past 
five years. 

In rebuttal to these claims the employees 
representatives contend: 

lst: That the capitalization upon which the 
Companies charged fixed charges was all out of 
proportion to the physical values of the 
properties. 

2nd: That the claim of the Companies that 
political influence had a great deal to do with 
the fixing of wages paid by the City Hydro 
was not according to- the facts because the 
wages now being paid by the City Hydro were 
fixed by an unanimous report of a Board of 
Conciliation appointed by the Minister of 
Labour, the chairman of which was Mr. W. M. 
Neal, General Manager of Western Lines, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Mr. Wm. 
G. Chace, representing the City, and Mr. Harry 
Stephenson representing the employees. 

3rd: That the claim of the Companies that 
their financial position had grown. steadily 
worse in the past five years is not borne out 
by the evidence submitted by the Companies’ 
representatives. 

In substantiation of this contention the 
employees point out that in the exhibit pre- 
sented by the Companies on their financial 
position the following facts are disclosed: 


Gross Earnings 


1929.. $2,856,001 
1930.. 2,893,194 
19314), 2,926,812 
LOS Zit 2,970,005 
1933... 2,770,830 
1934.. 2,929,351 


While during the same time operating expenses 
have been reduced over the same period as 
follows:— 


Report of Board in Dispute Between 
Ltd., and Certain 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation in the matter of a dispute 
between the Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), 
Ltd., and certain of its employees at Cumber- 
land, B.C., were received in the Department 
of Labour on December 28. The dispute re- 
lated to the employees’ request for the adop- 
tion of a rotation system of employment, and 
their contention that the company had violated 


Operating Expenses 
1929.0: 3 seesepeenn me ae $650,280 
1930.. 699,650 
1931.. 610,842 
1932:.5. 609,364 
OSS ne 562,868 
1934... 596,718 


Leaving the net earnings from operations in- 
creased instead of decreased, as claimed by the 
company, which will be seen from the following 
figures: — 


Net Earnings From Operations 


1929.45 $2,205,721 
1930/0: 2,193,544 
193]: . 2,315,970 
1932. 2,360,641 
1933.. 2,207,962 


1934.. 2,332,633 


On top of this the Company representatives 
failed to present any figures of their earnings 
for 1935, whereas the employees’ representa- 
tives presented evidence which was admitted by 
their employers that during 1935 there was a 
tremendous increase in electrical energy pro- 
duced over the previous year as the following 
figures will show:— 

August, 1935, increased over August, 1934, 

14,285,800 Kilowat hours. 

September, 1935, increased over September, 
1934, 14,098,600 Kilowat hours, 

Or a total increase over the previous year for 
two months mentioned of 28,384,400 Kuilo- 
wat hours. 

I regret that my colleagues could not see their 
way clear to join with me in recommending 
an increase in the wage scales of the men 
involved to bring them in line with the scales 
prevailing in the City of Winnipeg Hydro, 
especially im view of the fact that the employees 
contended, and their employers admitted, that 
these men are called upon to operate a more 
complicated system than the City Hydro 
System. 

The evidence presented to the Board by the 
employees of higher wage scales being paid in 
almost every Hydro system throughout the 
country alone, in my opinion, outside of the 
other reasons outlined in the foregoing, compels 
me to recomend that the increases sought by 
the employees involved should be granted. 

(Sgd.) R. B. Russe. 

Dated this 14th day of December, 1935, at 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


the Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), 
of lis Employees 


the existing agreement by introducing a new 
contract system for cutting and loading coal. 

Following is the text of the various reports 
received in this matter. The majority find- 
ings, it will be noted, are signed by Mr. J. A. 
Russell, chairman, and Mr. George Kidd, the 
Board member nominated by the company. 
The men’s nominee on the Board, Mr. Charles 
McGregor Stewart, signed a minority report, 
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Report of Board 


In the Matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a Dispute between 
The Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Lim- 
ited (employer) and certain of its em- 
ployees at Cumberland, B.C, (employees). 
Report of your Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act in respect of this dispute. 


To the Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Honoured Sir,—On November 12, 1935, the 
Chairman of this Board received his formal 
appointment with accompanying documents, 
instructions, forms, etc., and immediately sent 
out notices to Messrs. Stewart and Kidd, 
fellow appointees of the Board, calling for a 
meeting of the full Board for organization 
and general purposes on November 18, at 
11.80 a.m. 

On November 138 the Board met in the 
office of the Chairman, and all three members 
made Oath in forms supplied by your Regis- 
trar (hereto attached), that they would faith- 
fully and impartially perform the duties of 
their office. From a careful consideration of 
the Statutory Declaration accompanying the 
application for the establishment of this Board 
by the employees and the statement in reply 
by the employer of the nature and possible 
occasion for any dispute therein, and from a 
common knowledge (since confirmed) of the 
many million dollars involved in the capital 
structure and debenture debts of the employer, 
and of the great number of employees in- 
volved working for the company, and of the 
great importance of the coal mining industry 
to British Columbia and Canada, and what a 
“Strike” or a “Shut Out” would mean to 
the Governments of the Province and Do- 
minion in the matter of unemployment and 
relief to some 1,700 employees and their 
families (and this apart from any question of 
the possible bankruptcy of the employer), 
the Board realized its great responsibilities 
and entered upon its duties with an earnest 
desire and intention to aid in every way pos- 
sible the prevention and settlement of any 
strike or lockout arising in or out of this 
dispute. 

Note was made that the utmost economy 
consistent with the due carrying out of the 
Board’s responsibilities should be practised 
and only necessary expenditures incurred. 

In view, however, of the improbability of 
being able to obtain clerical assistance in 
Cumberland and that such assistance would 
be necessary for the sending of notices, type- 


writing notes of evidence, happenings at sit- 
tings and reports, copying of exhibits, agree- 
ments, schedules and other necessary memo- 
randa for individual members of the Board, 
it was decided that the Chairman be author- 
ized to arrange for a Secretary to accompany 
the Board to Cumberland on terms to be 
recommended by him to the Minister. Pur- 
suant to this understanding, Vera Mayall 
was later engaged as such secretary and has 
continued to act until the completion of this 
report. A study of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act itself was recommended to 
all members of the Board as well as the 
material and instructions received from your 
Registrar. 

The sittings adjourned on the Board decid- 
ing to reconvene at Cumberland on Vancouver 
Island, the locality of the dispute, on the 19th 
day of November at 1030 am., notice to be 
sent to the respective parties to the dispute 
accordingly. Such notice was duly sent for- 
ward by the secretary, and on Monday, the 
18th day of November the Board with its 
Secretary proceeded to Cumberland, arriving 
there on the evening of November 18, 1935. 

On the 19th at 1030 am., a public sitting 
of the Board was formally opened at the 
(Small) Court Room, Cumberland, and the 
commission of October 12, 1935, of the for- 
mer Minister of Labour establishing this 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation and 
its confirmation by the Honourable the present 
Minister was duly read and the Board de- 
clared its first sittings opened. 

Messrs. Sam English, James Robertson and 
John Stockand, employees of the employer 
up to August 5, 1935, offered themselves as 
persons designated and were accepted as repre- 
senting the employees before the Board. 
Colonel Villiers, General Manager, Robert 
Laird, Superintendent of Mines, and Mr. J. 
Dick, Accountant of the employer company, 
were accepted as persons designated to repre- 
sent the employer. No counsel or solicitor 
appeared for either party. 

The forenoon session of the sittings was 
devoted to enquiring from the representatives 
of the parties, the nature and cause of the 
dispute, including any claims or demands made 
by either party upon the other to which ex- 
ception is taken, an estimate of the number 
of persons affected or likely to be affected and 
the interests likely to be affected by the 
dispute, and the efforts made by the parties 
themselves to adjust the dispute. 

At this point the Chairman directed atten- 
tion to the requirements of Section 24 of the 
Act, that the Board shall] in such manner as 
it thinks fit, expeditiously, and carefully en- 
quire into the dispute and all matters affect- 
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ing the merits and right settlement thereof, 
and suggested an adjournment to allow the 
parties to consider and agree upon possible 
terms of settlement. 

It was finally decided with the full consent 
and approval of all representatives of both 
parties to the dispute that the Board hold an 
informal meeting to be attended by the full 
Board and all the six representatives of the 
parties to the dispute. The idea being that 
at such informal sittings the respective parties 
might make proposals and counter proposals 
for a settlement with the right to the Board 
to make all suggestions and do all such things 
as it might deem right and proper for in- 
ducing the Parties to come to a fair and 
amicable settlement of the dispute, a memo- 
randum of which could be drawn up by the 
Board and signed by the parties. 

At this sitting convened for the afternoon 
of November 19, some three hours were de- 
voted to the Board’s efforts to bring about a 
settlement of the dispute. 

The Employees through their representatives 
promptly came forward with the following 
proposal, viz.:— 

“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the 
Board and of the Company. We propose for 
the basis of a settlement, the reinstatement 
of the men who were employed by the Com- 
pany prior to August 5. Our first proposal 
is the reinstatement of the 25 or 26 men who 
are not back to work. 

Second that we will not bind the Company 
to having every employee on the rotary 
system. We realize the impossibility of all 
employees going on the rotation system. 
These 25 men are very efficient workers and 
they can do practically any job in the mine, 
with the exception of probably the mechanics 
and other work of that kind.” 

This proposal analyzed and discussed from 
every conceivable standpoint resulted in its 
becoming a firm offer from the Employees to 
settle all matters in dispute on terms re- 
quiring only the reinstatement on a rotation 
or rotary plan of the 25 or 26 men who were 
among the forty men employed in No. 5 
mine prior to August 5, 1935, and who had 
not been put back to work. 

This offer advanced matters considerably 
in that it indicated that getting these 25 or 
26 men back on the pay list was the main 
objective of the application for the estab- 
lishment of this Board and its acceptance 
would mean a settlement of all matters in 
dispute. 

The answer of the Employer was that all 
the 25 or 26 men “would be taken back as 
jobs came up within the next six months” 
with the exception of one man Robertson, 


but not on any rotary or rotation system. 
(As a matter of conciliation the discrimination 
against Robertson was later on withdrawn.) 
The Employer expressed willingness to take 
back a sufficient number of men to run the 
mine, and later stated it was trying to in- 
crease the production of the mine so that all 
the 26 men could be put back to work without 
discrimination but not on any rotation system. 


This system the Employer termed an im- 
practicable system, that it would be detri- 
mental to the safety of all those employed 
in the mine, that it had been tried before and 
was not workable, and that if adopted in this 
particular case the system would have to be 
adopted generally, and this would mean the 
Employer would have to take on some five 
hundred men, former employees out of em- 
ployment because the Company could not 
provide work for them. 

When asked if the Employer had any other 
plan in mind under which these men could 
be taken back the answer was: “When we 
have room for them we will take them all 
back, we have taken some of them back as 
it became necessary for the proper economic 
safe working of the mine. We have more 
men than we need just now,” adding that “the 
system would be unfair to other Employees. 
As a rule we only work 220 days a year.’ 
The Employees pressing for the acceptance 
of their offer and the adoption of the rotation 
system which they warmly advocated and 
supported, the Employer refusing any other 
reply than as above and no further or other 
offers, counter offers or suggestions being 
forthcoming, it looked like an impassé. 


The Chairman remarked the Board has not 
created this awkward situation. “ Parliament 
passed this Act making it so that our first 
duty is to try and bring about a settlement 
between parties. If you cannot settle along 
the lines discussed to-day and you cannot 
give us any other suggestion on which to act, 
it means that we will have to continue our 
enquiry and our efforts at conciliation under 
the Act. Before we adjourn I again ask if 
there is not some way in which a settlement 
can be brought about between the parties. We 
seem to have gone as far as we can as far 
as the Employees are concerned, and we think 
the Employer will have to say the same. Is 
there in the minds of any one of you some 
other way? Has the Board done what it 
can to bring about a settlement?” Mr. Robert- 
son for the Employees said: “I believe that 
we can go back to the men and tell them 
that the Board has tried everything in its 
power to bring about a settlement.” The 
Employer, through Colonel Villiers, expressed 
a like view. 
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The sittings adjourned to meet on the 
morrow at the Athletic Hall, Cumberland, 
B.C., at 11.00 o’clock in the forenoon. 


November 20 and 21, 1935. 


Sittings resumed at Athletic Hall, Cumber- 
land, B.C., at 11.00 am. with full Board, 
three representatives of Employees, three 
representatives of the Employer and a large 
audience, presumably miners or citizens of 
‘Cumberland present. 

The Chairman for the Board intimated that 
for the present it would seem that all efforts 
looking to a settlement made through the 
customary authorities, the Mining and Labour 
Department of the Provincial Government, 
the Department of Labour of the Dominion, 
and so far, of this Board, had proved unavail- 
ing and it was now open for the Board to 
proceed with the investigation as provided 
in the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and the rules established for the guidance of 
the Board. He pointed out that the dispute 
in question is first raised by certain of the 
Employees of the Canadian Collieries (Duns- 
muir) Limited, and they asked for the estab- 
lishment of this Board and this investigation. 
It therefore becomes the part of the Em- 
ployees that they shall lead either with a 
statement of their grievances or with evidence 
in support of the matter set out in their 
application for the appointment of this 
Board, adding that the Board is now con- 
stituted to hear evidence, argument, respective 
views of parties of the matter in dispute, par- 
ticularly in the direction of conciliation and in 
the interests of the best possible settlement 
that can be made in respect of this dispute. 

He defined “Dispute” in the words of 
Section 2, subsection “D” of the Act, and 
intmmated that unless the Board can be con- 
vinced to the contrary it was confined to the 
causes of dispute set out in the Employees’ 
application when they asked for this in- 
vestigation, and the answer of the Employer, 
and expressed the wish that parties confine 
themselves to this material, adding that it 
might seem technical that the Board can only 
deal with what it was asked to enquire into, 
and he asked the representatives of the 
Employees to let the Board know what they 
had to say on this subject or on the subject 
matter of the Dispute either in the way of 
evidence or argument. 

Mr. English, one of the spokesmen for the 
Employees, addressed the Board as follows:— 

“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the 
Board. We are before you to present the 
Employees’ side of the dispute. First, by 
proving to you that we did not break the 
agreement on August 5. Second, by bringing 
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to your attention what steps have been taken 
by us to settle this dispute. But we ask that, 
before going into this matter, those men who 
are now not working be put back to work as 
it states in Chapter 112, Clause 58, Subclause 2 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
that everything should be the same as it was 
before August 6.” 

It should be explained here that written 
Articles of Agreement were made and entered 
into the 21st day of November, A.D. 1934, 
by and between the Canadian Collieries 
(Dunsmuir) Limited and the Employees of 
the Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited 
in and around the Comox Mines. 

These Articles of Agreement were put in 
evidence and the provisions of the Agreement 
were frequently referred to during the sittings 
of the Board as being the governing agree- 
ment between the parties to this dispute as 
from November 1, 1934, to October 31, 1936. 
This is the agreement referred to by Mr. 
English which he_ asserts the Employees 
“didn’t break on August 5.” 

Two days, November 20 and 21, were 
devoted by the Board to taking evidence, 
noting arguments, pro and con, and to efforts 
of the Board to conciliate and bring about a 
settlement of the many points of difference 
arising, some of which perhaps were not 
altogether within the ambit of the Board’s 
commission, but the settlement of which or 
their removal from the dispute might well 
have tended to a better understanding and 
therefore to a better feeling conducive to a 
settlement between parties. 

The points taken by the Employees in the 
order in which they presented them at this 
and other sittings to date, may well be out- 
lined as follows:— 

1. That practically as a condition precedent 
to the continuance of this investigation that 
some 26 men who had been employed in 
No. 5 Mine on August 5 but who were not 
now working be put back to work in order 
that everything should be the same as it was 
before August 5, citing and relying on Sec- 
tion 58 of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 

2.That the Company, contrary to the 
Agreement on November 21, 1934 (mentioned 
above), introduced on August 2, 1935, a New 
Contract System. 

3. That this New Contract System was 
brought about by approaching the Employees 
through individual miners rather than through 
the Grievance Committee in accordance with 
above mentioned existing agreement. 

4. That the Employer did not notify the 
Grievance Committee of the change in work 
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brought about by this New System from day 
work to piece work. 

5. That certain employees who were not 
included among those entering into this piece 
work contract were discriminated against. 

6. That the New Contract so brought into 

effect was dangerous from gas. 

' 7. That the attitude of the Employer’s 
Superintendent towards the Grievance Com- 
mittee was dictatorial when he told them 
that this New Contract was none of their 
business. 

8. That the Employees did not go on 
“Strike” on August 5 or 6, 1935, but that on 
the contrary what happened was a “Lockout” 
by the Employer within the meaning of the 
existing agreement between parties and the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

9. That this “Lockout” was for the purpose 
of forcing the Employees to accept the New 
Contract System. 

10. That the Rotary System or Rotation 
System has been and can be successfully con- 
tinued and adopted in the like interests of 
Employees and Employer. 

‘11. That the Employer is 
hostile to “Collective bargaining.” 

12. That the Employer has not lived up 
to its existing agreement with its Employees. 

13. That if the Board’s findings are made 
without the reinstatement of the 26 discrim- 
inated men then the Board has not ended 
the dispute, but leaves the Employees with no 
other alternative than to resort to strike 
action in order to get justice. 


In respect of these thirteen major and 
minor points of issue, nine witnesses, includ- 
ing Mr. English, spokesman for the Employees, 
were duly sworn and gave evidence. This 
evidence, discussion and argument occupied 
the Board until 7:30 pm. of the 21st of 
November. Notes of evidence, argument and 
efforts of conciliation and settlement occupies 
129 typewritten pages. Twelve different 
exhibits were put in some of them requiring 
study and analysis. Copies were made for 
the individual members of the Board for their 
perusal in connection with notes of evidence 
and argument. 

The Employees intimated a desire to call 
innumerable witnesses, but as the evidence to 
be tendered would be a matter of opinion 
and have no direct bearing on the above issues 
and would otherwise be of no assistance, the 
Board. decided against the futility and 
expense of calling such further witnesses. 

The Employees asked that the Board visit 
and inspect No. 5 Mine in question. The 
‘Chairman and Mr. Kidd could see no point 
or advantage to either party in taking a day 
for such a visit and examination. Mr. 
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Stewart, the third member of the Board 
thinking otherwise, the Board delegated to 
him the right to comply with the Employees’ 
wishes to visit the mine and hand in a report 
of the result of his examination and enquiry 
to the Board. This Mr. Stewart attended 
to on the 22nd and his report has been con- 
sidered at subsequent meetings of the Board. 

At this stage in the proceedings the 
Employees asked the Employer for a meeting 
of a committee from the Employees to meet 
Colonel Villiers in an endeavour to bring 
about a settlement. It was finally arranged, 
with the assistance of the Board, that a new 
Employees’ Committee be elected by secret 
ballot, and Colonel Villiers, for the Employer, 
agreed to meet this Committee at any time 
to discuss a settlement—a new agreement 
between Employees and Employer or a con- 
tinuance of the original Agreement until 
October 31, 1936. This Comittee to function 
as soon as possible, the result to be reported 
to the Board at a sitting to be called in 
Vancouver. 

Before adjourning the sittings, the Chair- 
man impressed on the representatives of both 
parties to the dispute that the Board would 
continue its efforts at conciliation and settle- 
ment, and asked if either party had any 
further material they thought would be of 
any interest or could or would influence the 
Board in any way they should send it to 
the Board at Vancouver to be considered 
with the material now before the Board. 

He added that if there was something 
before the Board or which might be brought 
before the Board about which the Board 
wanted to hear something more, in fairness 
to the Employees or to the Employer, further 
sittings would be arranged, but that in the 
meantime if either party had anything more 
to say the Board thought it could be much 
better considered if put in writing and sent 
forward as suggested. 

The Employer did not call any sworn 
evidence, relying on their claim that as a 
result of the failure of the Conciliation Board 
to settle the dispute between the Company 
and its Employees owing to the refusal of 
the Company to reinstate the 26 men who 
were employed at the time of the walk out, 
the enquiry is now confined to the statement 
made by the Employees in their application 
for a Board of enquiry. The following signed 
statement was handed to the Board: 

“The Company does not propose to call 
any witnesses or submit any further evidence 
as it is satisfied that the evidence submitted 
by Messrs. Bobby Brown, Victor Frelone, 
Peter Wilkinson and John Murdock, who were 
called by its Employees, amply confirms their 
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contention that the contract entered into 
with Bobby Brown and his associates is a 
contract similar to such as have been entered 
into from time to time with many of the 
Company’s Employees since 1928. The Com- 
pany contends that the contract entered into 
with Mr. Brown and his associates can, in 
no sense, be described as a ‘new contract 
system’ as it is, as stated before, similar to 
many other contracts entered into with 
various of the Company’s Employees. The 
rate of pay agreed to be given to Mr. Brown 
and his associates is in accordance with the 
Company’s agreement which provides on 
page 13 for ‘a basic rate’ which rate is the 
minimum, leaving the Company the option 
of increasing but not reducing such rate. 
The contention by the Employees of the 
Company that this so-called ‘new contract 
system’ should have been submitted to the 
Employees Grievance Committee is refuted 
by the evidence already referred to by 
Messrs. Bobby Brown, Victor Frelone, Peter 
Wilkinson, and John Murdock, all of whom 
with the possible exception of one, were of 
the opinion that the contract between the 
Company and Mr. Brown and his associates 
did not call for a submission to any Grievance 
Committee as it was similar to previous 
contracts, none of which have been submitted 
to any such Committee. 
“The Company contends that the merits or 
demerits of the contract system is not the 
matter which is before the Conciliation Board. 
The Company further contends that the con- 
tract system is universal throughout the coal 
industry in all parts of the world. The Com- 
pany still further contends that the evidence 
submitted by spokesmen purporting to repre- 
sent all the Company’s Employees amply 
proves the contention contained in the last 
paragraph in the Company’s reply to the 
application to the effect that these spokesmen, 
two of whom are not employed by the Com- 
pany, are influenced by their anxiety for re- 
employment and have thus been influenced 
by outside agitators who have visited Cumber- 
land for the purpose of creating disturbances 
where harmony has existed between the Com- 
pany and, at any rate, the majority of its 
employees. 
Charles W. Villiers, 
General Manager, 
Canadian Colliertes (Dunsmuir), Limited,’ 


The further sittings of the Board was there- 
upon adjourned to meet in Vancouver at the 
call of the Chairman, Mr. Stewart remaining 
in Cumberland to inspect the mine on 
November 22, and the Chairman proceeding 
to Vancouver by way of Victoria, stopping 
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off at Victoria on the 22nd and 23rd for the 
purpose of obtaining confirmation of the fact 
that everything possible had been done by 
the Provincial Department of Labour and 
Mines to avoid a strike or shut out in this 
trouble. 

Unfortunately the Honourable the Minister 
of Mines and Labour was absent from Vic- 
toria and was therefore not interviewed, but 
from evidence given and a perusal of exhibits 
and other material, the Chairman was satis- 
fied to report to the Board that the efforts 
of the Provincial Authorities practically re- 
sulted in a suggestion for the application for 
this Board and was unable to make any 
further headway towards a settlement than as 
above reported by this Board. 

On November 27 the Employees sent for- 
ward a further statement of claim emphasizing 
some of the points already made, but largely 
argumentative. It was also mentioned that 
at a mass meeting held on November 24 it 
was decided to nominate a Committee for the 
purpose of negotiating with the Company as 
arranged at the last sitting of the Board. A 
sitting of the Board was summoned and held 
on the 29th for the purpose of considering 
this material and for a discussion of what 
further methods might be made in the direc- 
tion of conciliation or of making our report. 

At this sitting it was decided to encourage 
and wait results from the meeting between 
the new Committee and Colonel Villiers. It 
was further decided that the Chairman be 
asked to interview Colonel Villiers with a 
view to ascertaining if there was not some 
possible opening or if he could not make some 
suggestion that the Board could act upon 
with a view to aiding the Board’s efforts at 
conciliation and settlement, using all the 
Board’s influence to conciliation and a settle- 
ment in the best interests of all concerned. 


On December 3, Colonel Villiers attended 
the Chairman at his office in Vancouver and 
an extended interview was held, only to find 
that the Colonel, as General Manager of the 
Employer, reiterated the position taken by 
the Employer during the sittings in Cumber- 
land. He pointed out the position of the 
Company from the standpoint of its financial 
structure, its business position and the present 
condition of the coal mining industry in 
British Columbia. 

His Company is incorporated under a Do- 
minion Act with a capital of ten million 
common stock, five million preferred stock, 
and ten million debentures. No dividends 
have been paid for the past twenty years, 
and interest only at two per cent has beer 
paid on half the debenture issue. 
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The Company is also a majority holder 
of the stock of the Western Fuel Company, 
with a capital of three million, and with a 
debenture debt of one million eight hundred 
thousand. The affairs of this Company are 
administered and controlled by the present 
Employer Company. 


The number of mines in active production 
are :— 


1. The Canadian Collieries, and 


2. The Western Fuel Company. The men 
employed number 1,700, with an average wage 
of each employee for a short year of 220 days 
of some $1,200 a year. The Company pays 
out some $2,000,000 yearly in wages, this not 
including overhead. 

He emphasized the fact that more men were 
employed just now than the position of the 
Company justified; that in order to help out 
the unemployment situation he had gone 
beyond the limits of prudent operations; that 
to take on any more men than the Company 
can usefully employ would not only mean 
dissatisfaction and in many cases want for 
those employed, but might well spell actual 
bankruptcy for the Company and the closing 
down of all its operations, and that the de- 
benture holders were only keeping the Com- 
pany going in the hope of better conditions 
generally and in the coal mining industry in 
particular, 

He was striving now for better markets 
and consequent increased production, and this 
meant taking on of many more men and that 
the 26 employees in question would receive 
first call to work without any discrimination. 
The Company however has to conduct its 
business on its own strict economic business 


lines without dictation or uncalled for or 


unnecessary interference. 

The Chairman reported the result of this 
interview at a subsequent meeting of the 
Board, to be considered with other material 
before the Board. At this subseyuent meet- 
ing on December 10 the report was received 
from Cumberland that at a mass meeting of 
the Employees held on Sunday, December 8, 
it was decided to get in touch with the Board 
and inform the Board of what had taken 
place in Cumberland. 

They reported that the Committee elected 
to negotiate a settlement had met with the 
Company officials, but no settlement was 
brought about, the Company only reiterating 
that they would take the men back as they 
needed them. They further reported that it 
was a known fact that the Company was still 
working short handed and that they could if 
they wanted put these twenty-six men on 
again without any trouble, that they had 
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started one man to work who was not among 
the twenty-six, when it was understood that 
no man be taken on until these men were all 
back to work. 

It appearing to the Board that although 
we should continue our efforts at conciliation 
there was little prospect of success, and that 
the Honourable the Minister was entitled to 
our report from the material before us as 
above, it was therefore decided that Messrs. 
Stewart and Kidd prepare individual reports 
and findings, handing same to the Chairman 
with the hope and intention that from these 
reports he could prepare a final report in 
which all members of the Board would join, 
but even if divergent, in any case would 
appear in the report sent forward to the 
Minister, the idea being that what is reported 
above should have the assent and confirma- 
tion of all Members of the Board, that the 
individual findings and recommendations if 
any, of Members of the Board should appear 
in detail with the final summing up by the 
Chairman, who would ask the other members 
to sign same, and thus have a full report to 
put before the Minister in the one document. 

‘Messrs. Stewart and Kidd: having filed their 
individual reports with the Chairman, and 
having been found to be divergent, all Mem- 
bers of the Board join in signing this report 
as above on the understanding that the in- 
dividual reports, including the Chairman’s 
findings and recommendations will follow. 

Signed at Vancouver, B.C., this 23rd day of 
December, A.D. 1935.. 

J. A. Russet, 
Chairman. 
C. M. Stewart, 
Gerorce Kipp, 
Members of Board. 
The Report of Mr. Stewart follows:— 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, Chapter 112 of the 
Revised Statutes of Canada 1927, and in 
the matter of a dispute between the 
Canadian Collieries Dunsmuir Ltd., and 
certain of their employees at Cumber- 
land, British Columbia. 


INTRODUCTION 


Application having been made pursuant to 
the provisions of the Act by the employees 
of the C.C. (D) Ltd. on the tenth (10th) day 
of September, 1935, for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
and a statement in reply having been trans- 
mitted by the C.C. (D) Ltd. to the Registrar ° 
on October 4, 1935, a Board was duly estab- 
lished consisting of the following :— 

Mr. J. A. Russell, Chairman, appointed by 
the Honourable Minister of Labour; Mr. 
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George Kidd, recommended by the C.C. (D) 
Ltd.; Mr. Charles M. Stewart, recommended 
by the Employees. 

The Board held public hearings at Cumber- 
land on November 19, 20, and 21. 


At the first sitting of the Board on 
November 19 the Chairman explained to the 
disputants the meaning of the Act, and noti- 
fied them that the first duty of the Board 
was to endeavour to assist both sides to 
reach an amicable settlement. The hearing 
was then adjourned until 2:30 pm. Both 
parties were asked to come to the next meet- 
ing with concrete proposals that could be 
used as the basis of a settlement. 

The afternoon session took place at the 
Riverside Hotel, Courtenay, and was a private 
meeting between Employers and Employees, 
the Board sitting in their capacity of Con- 
ciliators. 

The Employers did not avail themselves 
of the Board’s recommendations and had no 
suggestions to offer for a settlement. 

The Employees presented what they 
believed to be fair terms for settlement: 
“That the Company reinstate the men who 
had been denied employment for their union 
activity.” 

The Company refused to accept the men’s 
proposal, although it met with favour from 
all members of the Board. 

The argument of the Company against 
employing more men at the moment was 
that to do so the mine would have to work 
on a rotation system, and from past experi- 
ence such a system had proven to be unsat- 
isfactory, 

This was denied by the men who claimed 
that periodically for many years the mines 
had worked “on rotation” successfully and 
that right up to the lockout on August 6, 
the rotation system had been in effect. 

The Board was unanimous in asking the 
Company to consider this very reasonable 
request of the men, but without success. 

The Board then resumed its sittings at 
Cumberland on November 20. Evidence was 
taken on the employees submission to Ottawa 
which charged that the Company, contrary to 
the agreement, introduced the New Contract 
System by approaching an individual instead 
of the Grievance Committee, in accordance 
with Agreement. When the Committee inter- 
viewed the Management in regard to the 
matter they were told that it was none of their 
business. The Committee had no other option 
than to lay this matter before the men at a 
pit head meeting. At this meeting it was 
decided that a Union meeting should be 
called the following day to discuss the 
matter more thoroughly, owing to the fact 


that two-thirds of the men were unable to 
attend, owing to the mine working three 
shifts. At a well represented meeting held 
the next day it was decided by the men to 
inform the Company that they wished to 
abide by the agreement. The Committee 
informed the Management and were told that 
notices would be put out to the effect that 
No. 5 Mine would be closed indefinitely. 
Later in the afternoon the Company put out 
notices to this effect, also stating that men 
would have to take their tools out of the 
mine. 

The men were locked out on August 6. 
On August 12 the mine was reopened, the 
men signalizing their willingness to return to 
work on the understanding that a Concilia- 
tion Board would be granted, and that there 
would be no discrimination (the understand- 
ing that there would be no discrimination 
was arrived at from a study of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act). This has not 
been the case. When the mine was reopened, 
45 active Union men were debarred from 
employment owing to the fact that the Com- 
pany refused to put into effect the former 
rotation system of work. Since that time 
some of these men have been taken back but 
there are ‘still some 26 men locked out. This 
situation necessarily brings before the Board 
the rotation of work as it is linked up directly 
with the lock out on August 6. 


After returning to Vancouver the Board 
still tried to bring the parties together, but 
the Company remained adamant. 


The Board has been unsuccessful in reaching 
a unanimous decision and the following is the 
report of the Employees’ Representative:— 

From the evidence submitted to the Board 
I find that the Company put into effect on 
August 2 a New Contract System contrary 
to the terms and spirit of the Agreement 
entered into with the men on November 21, 
1934. I find it was a new Contract System 
owing to the fact that all classes of work in 
the mine were covered in the contract. In 
previous contracts this was not done. I also 
find that the terms of the Contract were 
known in full, only to the two men that 
negotiated the contract with the Manage- 
ment. Neither did the Management notify 
the Grievance Committee of the change from 
Day Work to Piece Work. 

I also find that a hardship was imposed on 
the men that were transferred from one 
working place to another, through the intro- 
duction of the Contract (less wages) and on 
the men who were discriminated against and 
have since been compelled to subsist on relief 
rations. | 
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I further find that the Contract was insti- 
tuted for the purpose of speeding up the work 
in this particular section, the logical outcome 
being an intensified speed-up in the rest of 
the mine. 

A charge was made by the men that the 
section where the Contract System was put 
into effect was dangerous for gas and that 
men working on Contract would not be so 
careful as when working on day work; this 
was not refuted by the Company. 

The Company was also at fault in the 
dictatorial attitude they adopted when 
approached by the Grievance Committee, 
seeking information on the Contract work. 
On this occasion they were told by Mr. Laird 
(Superintendent) that it was none of their 
business. In my opinion, if harmony between 
employees and employers is desirable such 
an attitude to the elected representatives of 
the workers is indeed poor tact. 

Taking into consideration all these facts I 
can only come to the conclusion that the 
Company, and not the men, are responsible 
for the mine being closed on August 6. No 
other course was left open to the men than 
to hold a special meeting to discuss the 
unwarranted change in working conditions. 
The mine was working three shifts and this 
was the only method in which the men could 
meet collectively. 

The Company contends that the meeting 
on August 6 constituted a strike, and was in 
violation of the agreement. This can not be 
substantiated. In the first place no coercion 
was used to keep men from going to work. 
Second, some men did go to work on that 
date. Third, the meeting was not called for 
the purpose of compelling the employer to 
accept terms of the employees, but only to 
discuss a condition of work that had been 
imposed upon the employees by _ the 
employers. Authority for such a meeting is 
covered in Article 12 of the Wage Agree- 
ment, which states in part—That they will not 
individually abandon or give up work except 
for good and valid reasons solely pertaining 
to such individual and not in any way or 
manner inconsistent with, or contrary to, the 
true intent and meaning of these present. 

I further find that on August 6 the men 
were locked out by the Company for the 
purpose of forcing them to accept the new 
contract system, and to get rid of the Griev- 
ance Committee who faithfully carried out the 
instructions of the men and conscientiously 
worked: in the interests of the Cumberland 
miners. 

The men have proven before the Board 
that ever since the dispute originated they 
have worked consistently for an amicable 


settlement. This has been checkmated at 
every turn by the obstinacy of the Company. 

In my opinion, after the Company accepted 
the Board of Conciliation they should be 
made to live up to the meaning of the I.D.A. 
which states in Clause 58, Subsection 2, that 
former conditions shall not be altered pend- 
ing the award of the Board. The Company 
has failed to live up to the Act, first by 
continuing with the contract work; second, 
by refusing to take back all the men who 
were locked out on August 6. Under these 
circumstances I must recommend to the Min- 
ister that the full penalty for violation of 
the above clause be imposed upon the C.C. 


.(D) Ltd. 


If I were to put any other interpretation 
on this clause, I would have to admit that 
the Act was drawn purposely to assist the 
employers to the detriment of the employees. 

Previous to August 6, No. 5 Mine worked 
on a rotation system. The Company has 
brought no evidence before the Board to 
uphold their contention that the rotation of 
work is detrimental to the successful opera- 
tion of the mine. Colonel Villiers (General 
Manager) claimed that the majority of the 
men do not want rotation, but the men them- 
selves have voted unanimously in favour of 
it. Mr. Laird, when questioned on Novem- 
ber 20, practically admitted that coal could 
be produced under the rotation system at 
no greater expense to the Company. Also 
from the evidence of experienced miners who 
have spent the greater part of their life digging 
coal, and from my own observations when 
visiting and examining the various working 
places in No. 5 Mine, I am convinced that 
the rotation system can be worked success- 
fully, 

Evidence brought before the Board by the 
men has not been disproved by the Com- 
pany, that the mine at present is understaffed 
owing to the fact that the men are working 
7 days per week. (Contrary to the 48 hour 
week law.) 

The Board was told that on previous occa- 
sions the Company has foisted the rotation 
system on the men without even consulting 
them. After hearing all the evidence I was 
extremely hopeful that a unanimous finding 
on this point would be brought down. Surely 
the men who dig the coal and take all the 
risk should have some say in how they are 
to work. 

The history of the Canadian Collieries 
(Dunsmuir) Ltd. shows a continuous hostility | 
on the part of this Company towards organ- 
ized labour. This is one angle which I have 
deeply considered when summing up, for the 
policy of past years is apparent to-day. All 
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those workers who were refused reinstatement 
are Union men, and included amongst them 
we find the whole Grievance Committee. No 
attempt was made by the Company to sub- 
stantiate the charge made by Colonel Villiers 
that the trouble in Cumberland was caused 
by outside agitators and local Communists, 
but from my summing up of the evidence I 
find that the trouble is directly traceable to 
the Company’s hostility to organized labour. 

I also find from the evidence presented that 
the C.C. (D) Ltd. receives a subsidy from 
the Government for the purpose of keeping 
the mines working. The 26 men under 
dispute by being denied the right to work in 
the Cumberland Mines are forced on relief, 
and are now a burden on the community. 
I earnestly bring this matter before the Min- 
ister and ask him to use his powers to with- 
draw the subsidy until such time as these men 
are reinstated. 

I also recommend ‘that the present agreement 
on wages and working conditions be con- 
tinued and lived up to by the Company until 
its expiration in November, 1936. 

I must further add that if the Company 
persists to ignore the expressed wishes of the 
employees for a rotation of work and the 
reinstatement of the discriminated men, and 
through such obstinacy further trouble 
develops, the onus must be placed where it 
belongs—on the Canadian Collieries (Duns- 
muir) Ltd. 


(Sgd.) Cuartes M. Srewart, 
Employees Representative. 
Dec. 19, 1935.” 


The report of Mr. George Kidd follows:— 


“Industrial Disputes. Act Canadian Collieries 
(Dunsmur), Iamited and Its Employees 
at Cumberland, B.C. 


Report of Mr. George Kidd, a member of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour on 
October 21, 1935, to investigate the dispute 
between the above. 

The members of the Board visited Cumber- 
land on November 16 and held three public 
hearings on the three following days. 


Board’s Efforts Towards Conciliation: 

When the formalities attending the open- 
ing of the enquiry were completed, the 
Chairman suggested that an entirely informal 
meeting should be held at his hotel in the 
afternoon, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the real cause of the dispute, with the object, 
if possible, of arriving at some basis of 
settlement. At this meeting it transpired 
that some 40 employees who were on the 
payroll on the 6th August when the men 
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ceased to work, were not reinstated when it 
reopened on August 12. Between August 12 
and this enquiry, approximately 14 of these 
40 employees were reinstated, and the Com- 
pany announced its intention of reinstating 
the remaining 26 as they are required, which 
they had reason to hope would be within the 
next 6 months. The reasons for the Com- 
pany’s action in this matter will be referred 
to later, but at this informal meeting it was 
found impossible to arrive at any compromise 
or concession from either side. The men on 
the one hand repeatedly and _ insistently 
demanding the immediate re-employment of 
these 26 men and the Company on the other 
hand refusing to depart from its policy, 
announced when the mine was reopened on 
the 12th August, of employing these men as 
and when conditions of work in the mines 
warrant their names again appearing on the 
payroll. ‘ 

This matter is still in dispute, and there 
are no indications of any settlement being 
arrived at as both sides definitely and 
emphatically refuse any form of concession 
or to recede in any way from their original 
positions, 


The Employees’ Grievance: 

All efforts towards conciliation having 
failed, the formal hearings of the Board were 
resumed on the 20th November at Cumber- 
land. 


The following is the sole grievance of the 
employees, as given in their report to the 
Minister of Labour:— 


“The Company contrary to the agreement 
introduced the ‘New Contract System’ by 
approaching an individual instead of Grievance 
Committee in accordance with agreement. When 
committee interviewed management regards this 
matter they were told that it was none of their 
business. The committee had no other option 
than to lay this matter before the men at a 
Pit Head Meeting. At this meeting it was 
decided that a Union Meeting should be called 
the following day to discuss the matter more 
thoroughly. Owing to the fact that only one- 
third of men were able to attend because of 
men working three shifts. At a well repre- 
sented meeting held next day it was decided 
by the men to inform the company that they 
wished to abide by the agreement. The com- 
mittee informed the management and were told 
that notices would be put out to the effect that 
No. 5 Mine would be closed indefinitely. Later 
on in the afternoon the company put out notices 
to this effect also stating that men would have 
to take their tools out of the mine.” 

Articles of Agreement have existed between 
the Company and its employees for many 
years. These agreements cover working con- 
ditions and rates of pay. The agreement in 
force when the men ceased to work on 
August 6 is dated November 21, 1934, and 
clause 11 states that should any grievance 
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arise it must be submitted to the members of 
the Agreement Committee whose duty it is 
to bring such grievance before the Company. 
The employees did not follow this procedure 
in connection with the foregoing grievance 
before ceasing to work on August 6. The 
Company’s statement set out in their reply 
to the statement made by the employees 
when applying for a Conciliation Board as 
to the procedure taken by the Management 
to prevent a walk out by the employees on 
August 5 and thus avoid breaking the agree- 
ment between the Employers and Employees 
was proved in evidence given before the 
Board to be absolutely correct. 
with the grievance itself. The so called 
“New Contract System,” referred to above, 
is a system whereby the Company enters 
into an agreement with one or more of its 
employees for the performance of a specified 
piece of work. It is stated by the Company 
that this practice has beem in force for many 
years, but the men contend that the contract 
forming the basis of their grievance opened 
up a new mine, in which case under clause 7 
of the agreement, two members of the Agree- 
ment Committee shall be selected to discuss 
operating conditions with the Company. 
There was, however, no evidence produced in 
support of this statement. On the contrary, 
that no “new contract system” was adopted, 
but that an old practice provided for by the 
Agreement, of November 21, 1934, under the 
heading of “Machine Coal,” page 7, was again 
introduced was, in my opinion, fully proved 
by the straight forward evidence given before 
the Board by Messrs. Bobby Brown, Victor 
Frelone, Peter Wilkinson and John Murdock 
—witnesses called by the Employees. Mr. 
Bobby Brown produced the contract com- 
plained of, and explained its conditions with 
which he and those working with him were 
fully satisfied. Mr. Brown also stated that 
this contract is similar to many others which 
have been entered into in the past, is in 
accordance with good mining practice 
throughout the coal industry, and that its 
terms and conditions fully complied with the 
Agreement between the Company and its 
employees, dated November 21, 1934. 


System of Rotation: 

From the foregoing, the question naturally 
arises as to why all the employees were not 
reinstated on the resumption of work on 
August 12 who were engaged when work 
ceased on August 6. The answer is as 
follows:— 

For some weeks prior to August 6 the 
Company on its own initiative installed a 
partial system of rotating its employees for 
the purpose of giving employment to as 


Dealing now 


many men as possible. In practice this 
system was found unfair to many men out 
of work, inefficient so far as the production 
of coal is concerned, unsatisfactory to many 
of the employees on the payroll and also 
dangerous. 


Any complete and equitable system of 
rotation should provide for all employees 
temporarily off the payroll due to shortage 
of work, ill health or other causes beyond 
their control. With some 400 coal operators 
living in the neighbourhood of Cumberland 
and Nanaimo out of work with just as much 
right to work in the coal mines controlled 
by the Canadian Collieries as any other of 
their employees it is obviously impossible to 
introduce any system of rotation which would 
provide for them all, as there are only some 
400 men now working in the mine at Cumber- 
land and a partial system of rotation must 
involve discrimination which is, of course, 
distasteful to both the Company and _ its 
employees. A further 130 men are employed 
at Cumberland in miscellaneous services, rail- 
road docks, workshops, ete. ; 


The system of rotation even when partially 
adopted led to inefficiency, due to the fact 
that the coal mining industry involves many 
entirely different classes of occupation and it 
is in some instances dangerous and in all 
instances inefficient to employ a man 
accustomed to one class of work on an 
entirely different class of work. In the 
particular case with which we are dealing 
there are only 26 men out of work, whom it 
is suggested should be re-employed, and it 
may therefore well be that not one of them 
is suitable for any particular vacancy which 
may occur. And further, the willingness of 
the employees to sacrifice themselves for the 
welfare of the unfortunate few is by no 
means universal. The Company found during 
the brief period the partial system of rotation 
was in force, that numerous complaints were 
forthcoming from the employees as to the 
dates and duration of the idleness suffered 
by them for the benefit of some of their 
fellow employees. The mine at Cumberland 
is highly charged with gas, necessitating the 
utmost care on the part of the Management 
in the selection of its employees for different 
classes of work. 


Under these circumstances the Company 
had already decided to abandon the partial 
system of rotation, and regret that it was 
ever introduced. They, therefore, when work 
was resumed on August 12, announced that 
only as many men would be reinstated as 
were required to operate the mine at the date 
of its reopening. 
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Clause 68 of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act: 

The employees claim that under the above 
clause the Company should have reinstated 
all the men on the Company’s payroll at 
August 5, immediately they, the employees, 
requested the Minister of Labour for the 
formation of this board on September 10, 
1935. I have not sufficient legal knowledge 
to say whether the employees’ contention is 
correct or not, but it appears to me that 
Section 58 only applies to a dispute over 
wages and hours which was not the contention 
in the case under review. 


Conclusions: 

My conclusions briefly are:— 

1. That no useful purpose can be served 
by any further attempts at conciliation. 

2. That the employees did not comply 
with the terms of the Agreement of 
November 21, 1934, when they ceased 
work on August 6 instead of submitting 
their grievance through their Grievance 
Committee to the Company. 

3. That the mine employees rendered them- 
selves liable to dismissal under the 
Special Rules established under Section 
92 of the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
of British Columbia 1911, Sections 2 


and 122. Copy of the Special Rules 
is attached. 
4. That no “new contract system” was 


introduced, but that an old practice 
was reintroduced and that such practice 
was fully provided for by the Agree- 
ment of November 21, 1934. 

5. That no system of rotation can be 
devised which will prove equitable to 
all concerned, that dissatisfaction 
amongst a large number of the 
employees would be continuously in 
evidence, and that it is inefficient so 
far as the producing of coal is 
concerned, 

(Sgd.) Grorce Kipp. 


In order to make a full report to the 
Honourable the Minister, called for by Sec- 
tions 26 and 27 of the Act, the Chairman 
and such member or members of the Board 
as join with him in his conclusions beg to 
report that the foregoing reports set forth 
the various proceedings and steps taken by 
the Board for the purpose of fully and care- 
fully ascertaining all the facts and circum- 
stances brought to the Board’s attention 
during the course of this reference. It only 
remains therefore on such facts and circum- 
stances to make findings therefrom, including 
the cause of the dispute and the Board’s 
recommendation for the settlement of the 
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dispute according to the merits and substantial 
justice of the case. 

The Chairman finds it impossible to 
reconcile the views and findings of his two 
fellow members of the Board. Their reports 
disclose such divergent views and conclusions 
that the Chairman is compelled to review 
the thirteen causes or points of complaint 
and alleged matters in dispute, from the 
evidence, arguments, interpretations, efforts 
at conciliation and all matters surrounding 
this reference, and make finding and recom- 
mendations accordingly. 

Dealing with these points seriatum as set 
out above, the Chairman would have the 
Board report as to: 


Powt 1—That Section 58 of the Act did 
not apply to this enquiry at the stage at 
which reference or reliance of this Section 
was introduced. The thirty days’ notice 
mentioned in the Section was not given by 
either Employer or Employees. There was 
not a desired change effecting conditions of 
employment of protesting Employees with 
respect to Wages or Hours. The Employer 
did not make effective any proposed change 
in wages to the detriment of the Employees, 
while a dispute is being dealt with. Apart 
from this interpretation of the Section, no 
effect can be givem to the Section until the 
Board arrived at a decision as to whether or 
not anything in the nature of a “Lockout” 
or “Strike” had occurred and the responsi- 
bility for same is placed by the Board. In 
any case neither party to this dispute used 
this provision of the Act for the purpose of 
unjustly maintaining a given condition of 
affairs during investigation. A condition of 
affairs arose before the application for the 
appointment of this Board and this condition 
is still maintained. 

Point 2—We would report that the 
Employer on August 2, 1935, did not intro- 
duce a New Contract System contrary to 
the agreement of November 21, 1934. The 
contract entered into with certain Employees 
was strictly within the terms of the existing 
agreement and was in accordance with the 
custom and practice which had existed for 
quite twenty years between Employer and 
Employees. 

Point 3—The Agreement between parties 
did not call for any consultation between 
Employer and the Grievance Committee of 
the Employees before putting men on piece 
work as per contract instead of day labour 
unless possibly there was a cut in the rate 
of wages provided in Agreement. The con- 
tract of August 2 provided an increase of 
earnings to the contractors and_ those 
Employees associated with them as co-workers, 
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and should therefore be a source of con- 
gratulation rather than a cause of complaint 
or dispute. 

Point 4—The Employer did not notify the 
Grievance Committee of this new contract. 
If it was something that the Employees could 
complain about it was for the Employees to 
bring it to the attention of the Grievance 
Committee and this they did not do, and the 
Employer was only continuing the piece work 
system as against day work to the advantage 
of working Employees and within the terms 
of existing agreement, é 

Point 6—The question of discrimination, if 
any, arose among the workers themselves. 
The men working under the contract had the 
right to choose their own mates according 
to twenty years custom, and it would appear 
that because certain men were not included 
among those working at piece work and 
therefore deprived of enhanced earnings over 
and above agreement rates of wages, the 
subsequent trouble arose between parties. 
The men who were not taken on as mates 
or put on piece work would gladly have been 
included among the piece workers on the 
increased wages and other benefits that would 
follow. 

Point 6—There is no evidence that the 
piece work system under the contract of 
August 2 when brought into effect was 
dangerous for gas. Our impression gathered 
was that conditions would on the contrary 
be improved if anything. 


Point 7—We find that the attitude of the 


Employer’s Superintendent while pre-emptory 
and abrupt was not dictatorial towards the 
Grievance Committee. In view of the find- 
ings above the so-called new contract was in 
no sense the business of the Grievance Com- 
mittee. The Committee assumed an attitude 
of a right to dictate and interfere which the 
agreement between parties did not justify. 

Point 8—We find and would report that 
the Employees did go on strike on August 5 
and 6, 1935, within the definition of a “strike” 
provided in the Act, and that this strike was 
the cause of the Employees being out of 
employment between August 6 and 12, 1935, 
and was in effect the substantial cause for 
this dispute and. investigation. 

Point 9-——Having found there was no lock- 
out it follows that the course adopted by the 
Employer was not for the purpose of forcing 
the Employees to accept a new contract 
system. It would rather appear that the 
strike was used for the purpose of forcing 
the Employer to accept the Employees’ 
dictation that they must all be put on the 
piece work system or that the piece work 
system should be abolished. 


Point 10—We cannot find that the rotary 
or rotation system has been or can be 
successfully continued and adopted in the like 
interests of the Employees and Employer. 
In any case it would appear that whlether 
or not the rotary system is suitable to the 
conditions prevailing at Cumberland and in 
the Employer’s mines is for the Employer to 
decide. To decide otherwise would practically 
mean that the Employer would have to hand 
over the business and economic management 
of its affairs to its Employees. 

Point 11—The evidence and our finding 
are not that the Employer is hostile to 
“Collective Bargaining.” On the contrary, the 
existing agreement above referred to is the 
best possible evidence of the Company’s 
approval of the system of collective bargain- 
ing. The Employer has approved of collec- 
tive bargaining for many years, willingly 
accepting the principle and dealing with its 
Employees through written agreements and a 
Committee representing the Employees. 

Point 12—We find and report that the 
Employer has lived up to its existing agree- 
ment with the Employees in every respect 
and stands ready and willing to make a new 
agreement on like lines or to continue the 
existing agreement. 

Point 183—We cannot make any findings 
which will reinstate the 26 men claimed to 
be discriminated against, but whom we have 
to find on evidence and facts were not 
discriminated against but were rather the 
victims of conditions brought about as above 
by the Employees themselves through their 
Grievance Committee. 

The threat in this complaint to the effect 
that the Employees “have no other alterna- 
tive than to resort to strike action in order 
to get justice’ is in our view entirely in 
accord with the consistent action of the 
Grievance Committee in promoting this dis- 
pute and misleading their fellow Employees 
by making them believe that the Company 
has departed from its agreement, is hostile 
to collective bargaining and is discriminating 
against day workers when the contrary 
abundantly appears from all the evidence, 
facts and circumstances disclosed on this 
reference. 

Our findings on these thirteen claims of 
complaint on the part of the Employees being 
thus definite it only remains for us to make 
recommendations looking to a settlement of 
the dispute. 

It is difficult to find a way out of the 
tangle that the Employees have got them- 
selves into, without requiring the Company 
to do something which it is not called upon 
to do, and which it cannot well do under 
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existing industrial and financial conditions 
without impairing the coal mining industry 
and the future of the Company as an 
Kmployer of labour and of all of which it 
must necessarily be the best judge. 

We can therefore only recommend that the 
Employees withdraw from their present unten- 
able position, appoint a new Committee to 
negotiate a continuance of existing or 
amended agreement with the Employer and 
withdraw from their present threatened 
“strike” attitude. We appreciate that this 
attitude may be the view of an over zealous 
Grievance Committee, mistaken in their under- 
standing and interpretation of existing agree- 
ment rather than the attitude of Employees 
generally towards the Employer. (The feel- 
ing of the Employer and this Board is 
distinctly sympathetic towards all the many 
unemployed miners on Vancouver Island.) 

On the part of the Company we would 
recommend that its favourable attitude to 
“collective bargaining” be emphasized and 
made clear to all its Employees, and that 


it carry out their assurance that it will put 
the Employees in question back to work 
without discrimination at the earliest possible 
moment, speeding up production and the need 
for more employees in every way consistent 
with the condition of our coal industry and 
the best interests of the Company, its 
Employees and the good governmental 
supervision of the Canadian unemployment 
and relief situation. 

Submitted with deference and the added 
word that if this Board has overlooked any 
matter on which it should report or if it 
can be of further service to the Honourable 
the Minister of Labour or his Department, 
we hold ourselves at his service. 

We have the Honour to be, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) J. A. Russet, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Grorce Kipp, 
Member of the Board. 


December 24, 1935. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of two cases 

recently settled by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. Outlines of previous cases were 
given in the Lasour Gazette, November, 1935, 
page 995, and in previous issues. 

The issue of August, 1930, contained a gen- 
eral summary of the proceedings of the Board, 
covering the period from January 1, 1928, to 
December 31, 1929; and a similar summary of 
proceedings from September 1, 1925 (the date 
of the inception of the Board) to December 
31, 1927, appeared in the issue of October, 
1928, page 1060. The text of the memorandum 
of the agreement made between the railways 
and the employees concerned for the estab- 
lishment of the Board was given in these sum- 
maries. 

The Canadian National Railways Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2 was established for 
the purpose of disposing of outstanding 
grievances or disputes that might arise from the 
application, non-application or interpretation 
of the schedule of working conditions for 
“Clerks and other Classes of Employees as 
herein named,” which are not adjusted between 
the officers of the railway and the representa- 
tives of the employees. The members of the 
Board are appointed for a term of one year, 
subject to reappointment. The Board is com- 
posed of four members selected by the man- 


agement and four members selected by the 
representatives of the employees concerned. 
The decisions of the Board are binding upon 
the parties to the agreement. Provision was 
made, in the agreement constituting the Board, 
for the appointment of an arbitrator in any 
case in which the Board migb+ be unable to 
agree upon an award. 


Case No. 157.—Operating Department 
(Central Region) 


This case concerned the claim to have the 
position of lampman at Capreol, Ontario, filled 
by an employee holding seniority rights under 
the schedule for “clerks and other classes of 
employees.” 

The employees contended that the position 
of lampman at Capreol was filled by an em- 
ployee holding seniority rights under the main- 
tenance of way employees’ schedule, whereas 
it should have been assigned to an employee 
holding seniority rights under the schedule for 
“Clerks and other Classes of Employees,” as 
the position of lampman is enumerated under 
such designation. 

The contention of the railway was that there 
has never been a position classified as “lamp- 
man” in the Capreol yard, as the work of at- 
tending to switches and switch lamps in that 
yard has always been taken care of by an em- 
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ployee holding seniority rights under the sche- 
dule governing Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees. 

The railway considered that there has been 
no change made in the assignment and per- 
formance of these duties since the present in- 
cumbent of the position in question was as- 
signed to this work six years ago; that while 
“lampmen” are shown in the general classifica- 
tion of employees in Article 1, Rule (a) Sec- 
tion 3 of the schedule for “Clerks and other 
Classes of Employees,” in no yard in the 
Northern Ontario district has such a position 
ever been set up in the schedule referred to; 
and further that the schedule governing Main- 
tenance of Way Employees does recognize th» 
right of employees embraced under that sche- 
dule to perform work attendant upon the care 
of switch, semaphore and yard limit lamps. 

It was further pointed out by the railway 
that “in event that an employee holding seni- 
ority rights under the schedule for ‘Clerks and 
other classes of employees’ were to be as. 
signed to the work of attending switch lamps 
alone, in Capreol yard, it would still be neces- 
sary to employ a competent trackman to in- 
spect and repair, as required, the 82 switches 
in question, which would have the effect of 
needlessly penalizing the company by the 
amount of the wages of one additional em- 
ployee in that yard. The work of attending 
switch lamps exclusively does not require a 
full-time employee, and as the services of 
such an employee could not be fully utilized, 
there is no justification for making any change 
in established practice on this territory.” 

The employees withdrew the case. 


Case No. 172.—Operating Department 
(Atlantic Region) 


An employee was classified as a clerk in 
the superintendent’s office at Moncton from 
August 19, 1929 to November 27, 1931, during 
which time he was paid as an apprentice clerk 
in accordance with Article 13, rule “A” of 
Clerks and other Classes of Employees Sche- 
dule. On November 27, 1931, his classification 
was changed to messenger and his rate of pay 
reduced to $45 per month. 

The employees contended that this worker 
entered the superintendent’s office at Monc- 
ton, N.B. as a messenger in October, 1928, and 
continued in that capacity until August 19, 
1929, when he was promoted to the position of 
clerk and paid as follows:—First year, $60.00 
per month; second year, $70.00 per month; and 
third year, $87.50 per month. 

The clerk’s duties, as outlined in the em- 
ployees’ statement consisted of the opening, 
sorting and delivery of mail to respective of- 
fices and desks, handling of files, etc. 

Since his reduction in salary from $87.50 to 
$45.00 per month, the employees contend that 


he was required to perform the duties enumer- 
ated above, together with the following: 
Mimeograph work, such as making copies of 
forms and circulars, sending out mail, deliver- 
ing telegrams, etc., and the general messenger 
work around the office. 

The employees considered that Article 11 
rule (a) had been violated and that he was 
entitled to payment at the schedule rate of 
clerk dating from 45 days prior to January 3, 
1935, when he first presented his claim to his 
superintendent. 

In its statement, the company declared that 
on November 27, 1931, the clerical position in 
the superintendent’s office at Moncton occu- 
pied by this employee was abolished, where- 
upon the employee exercised his seniority by 
displacing a messenger at the rate of $45 per 
month. 

The company further contended that the 
looking up of files and putting them away is 
messenger work and does not. justify classifi- 
cation as a clerk. 

The Board referred the case to the dispu- 
tants for further negotiations and as a result 
a satisfactory settlement was reached. 





“There is no foundation for the common 
belief that the Indians of Canada are a 
vanishing race,’ according to a statement by 
the Deputy Superintendent General of Indian 
Affairs in the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Indiam Affairs recently published. 
The report adds that: “The census which is 
taken at five-year intervals has shown a sub- 
stantial increase in each of such periods 
during the past fifteen years at least, and the 
statistics may now be regarded as reliable.” 

It is pointed out that from the standpoint 
of ordinary disease and accident the year under 
review was a healthy one, there being no 
widespread epidemics of communicable 
diseases. 

In this respect the Deputy Superintendent 
observes: “The relative absence of controllable 
communicable diseases among Indians is not 
a matter of chance or good fortune, it is the 
result of constant vigilance on the part of 
Indian Agents, departmental medical officers, 
and other employees in the field ” 





Reports of various committees which were 
presented at the third biennial meeting of the 
Canadian Hospital Council (Lasour Gazerts, 
October, 1935, page 886) have recently been 
published in bulletin form. These reports 
deal with the following subjects: Construction 
and equipment; nursing and nurse training; 
medical relations; administration; hospital 
finance, scientific principles of collection; 
hospital legislation; public relations; tuber- 
culosis in the nursing profession, and small 
hospitals. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1935 


The following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss for 
December, 1935, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 








Number of | Time logs 
Date Number : : 
° employees | in working 
of disputes involved days 
SD eC 1988s sii Sot tes 8 1,745 5,718 
SNOW sel0oDasecrseuree : 13 24133 24,733 
Dee. 1934 Boieictecieawies 8 340 1,875 





*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘minor dis- 
putes.”’ 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


As is usual in December, the number of dis- 
putes, and of workers involved, and also the 
time loss incurred were lower than in Novem- 
ber. The number of workers and the time loss, 
however, were higher than a year ago, owing to 
the continuance for a few days into Decem- 
ber, of the strikes involving large numbers of 
longshoremen and other water transport work- 
ers in Vancouver and other ports in British 
Columbia which began in June. These were 
the only disputes of importance in both No- 
vember and December; and in December last 
year there were no disputes involving large 
numbers of employees for any considerable 
time. 

Six disputes, involving 1,550 workers, were 
carried over from November and two disputes 
commenced during December. Of these eight 
disputes, seven terminated during the month, 
four resulting in favour of the employers in- 
volved, one in favour of the workers con- 
cerned, a compromise settlement being reached 
in one case, while the result of one dispute 
was recorded as indefinite. At the end of 
December, therefore, there was on record one 
dispute recorded as a strike or _ lockout, 
namely: truck drivers, Winnipeg, Man. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 


nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. (Onformation is available 
as to three such disputes, namely: photo en- 
gravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal 
and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 
4, 1931, one employer; motion picture pro- 
jectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two 
employers; and moulders, Peterborough, Ont., 
February 27, 1934, one employer. The dis- 
pute involving printing compositors employed 
in two establishments in Winnipeg, Man., com- 
mencing April 7, 1935, and that involving 
motion picture projectionists in two estab- 
lishments in Winnipeg commencing September 
1, 1935, both of which have been carried in the 
above list for some time, are recorded as hav- 
ing lapsed by the end of December and have 
consequently been removed from the list. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 

A cessation of work for one day, December 
93, by about seven hundred employees of three 
asbestos mining companies at Thetford Mines, 
P.Q., has been reported in the press as a strike. 
Reports from the representatives of the em- 
ployees and from the employers indicate that 
there was no dispute, the workers taking the 
day off to demonstrate their regard for the 
chaplain of their union who was transferred to 
another parish. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 

Custom TarLors, Toronto, Ont—This dis- 
pute commencing on October 29, caused by the 
refusal of increases in piece rates, was settled 
on December 10, a ten per cent increase in 
wages being given for some work. Four of the 
strikers resumed work, the employer refusing 
to re-employ the others, temporary employees. 
Early in November the resident representative 
of the Department, with the Fair Wage Officer 
of the City of Toronto, had attempted to bring 
about a settlement but the employer refused 
to make any wage increases. 

Optica, Workers, Toronto, Ont—In this 
dispute, involving 114 opticians and mechanics 
in seven optical manufacturing establishments 
since November 14, the employers secured 
about twenty-five new workers and a number 
of the strikers resumed work from time to time 
so that by December 21, all that were re- 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1935* 


Number Time 
Industry, of loss in Remarks’ 
occupation and locality employees| working 
involved ays 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to December, 1935. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Valley 36 
Junction, P.Q 
Textiles, Clothing, etce.— 
Custom tailors, Toronto, Ont. 6 


Miscellaneous— 
Optical workers, Toronto, Ont. 50 


TRANSPORTATION— 
W ater— 
Longshoremen, Vancouver, 700 
BiG: ! 


Coastal longshoremen, ships’ (633 
crews, ship liners, boom log 
workers, etc., Vancouver, 
Victoria, New Westminster, 
Chemainus, etc., B 
SERVICE— 
Business, etc.— 
Hotel employees, Toronto, 25 
Ont. 


MINING, ETC.— 


Coal miners, Robb, Alta........ 70 
'TRANSPORTATION— 
Local— 
Truck drivers, Winnipeg, Man. 125 


216 |Commenced Nov. 11, 1935; against discharge of 


workers; lapsed by Dec. 7, 1935; indefinite. 


42 |Commenced Oct. 29, 1935; for increased wages; 


terminated Dec. 9, 1935; compromise. 


500 |Commenced Nov. 14, 1935; for increased wages, 


recognition of union and changes in conditions; 
terminated Dec. 21, 1935; in favour of employers. 


2,000 |Commenced June 5, 1935; against cancellation of 


agreement; terminated Dec. 7, 1935; in favour of 
employers 


2,000 @onimahesd: June 15, 1935; in sympathy with long- 


shoremen on strike from June 5, 1935; terminated 
Dec. 7, 1935; in favour of employers. 


200 |Commenced Nov. 12, 1935; for increased wages and 


reduced hours; lapsed by Dec. 31, 1935; in favour 
of employer. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during December, 1935. 


560 [Commenced Dec. 8, 1935; for increased wages; 


terminated Dec. 11, 1935; in favour of workers. 


200 |Commenced Dee. 30, 1935; for increased piece rates 


and changes in conditions; unterminated. 





_*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termi 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


quired had returned to work without securing 
any of their demands. The employers stated 
that the others would be taken back when re- 
quired. 


LONGSHOREMEN, Vancouver, B.C.—As stated 
in the December issue of the Lasour Gazertn, 
this dispute was called off by the Vancouver 
and District Waterfront Workers’ Association, 
affiliated with the Longshoremen and Water 
Transport Workers of Canada, on December 
9. The strikers had been replaced to a con- 
siderable extent by the beginning of July. 
About one hundred of the strikers resumed 
work during July, another hundred by Septem- 
ber, and fifty later. A Royal Commission, ap- 
pointed in accordance with Section 65 of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, reported 
on the dispute on October 22 (Lanour 
Gazerte, November, 1935, pp. 982-995). During 
the unsuccessful negotiations from time to time 
the employers had offered to take back the 
strikers as required and a substantial number 
were given work when the strike was called off. 


Wages and working conditions were substan- 
tially the same as under the agreement before 
the dispute. Early in December five of the 
strikers were sentenced to imprisonment for 
one month on charges of rioting on Ocober 25, 
in connection with picketing. 


CoastaL LoNcSHORPMEN, Sur’s Crews, 
Sure Liners, Boom Loa Workers, Erc., VAN- 
COUVER, VICTORIA, New WESTMINSTER, CHE- 
MAINUS, Etc., B. C—The strike of various 
classes of water transport workers in sympathy 
with the strike of longshoremen at Vancouver 
was called off on December 9. As in the case 
of the longshoremen, most of the strikers had 
been replaced some time before. 


Hore, Emptoyrss, Toronto, Ont.—This dis- 
pute, involving cooks, maids, etc., in one hotel 
in Toronto, demanding increased wages and 
reduced hours, is recorded as lapsed by the end 
of December. Early in December one striker 
was acquitted of a charge of assault in con- 
nection with picketing. 
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Coat Miners, Ross, Aura—Employees of 
one company ceased work from December 3 
to December 12, negotiations regarding an in- 
crease in wages not having resulted in a settle- 
ment. An agreement between the employer 
and the United Mine Workers of America 
terminating March 81, 1935, extended to May 
31, 1985, had provided that wages should be 
changed in accordance with changes in the 
Drumheller district. When a five per cent 
wage increase became effective in that district 
in September following the award of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act the 
union asked for a similar increase. The west- 
ern representative of the Department con- 
ferred with the parties to the dispute. The 
employer agreed to make the increase when 
other mines in the Coalspur district did so. 
An agreement was signed for one, making the 
increase effective from November 1, The 
employer applied for a Board under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act on No- 
vember 28 but the employees ceased work 
from December 3. On December 4 the other 
principal mining company in the district agreed 
to the increase in wages. Further negotiations 


between the parties to the strike resulted in an 
agreement being signed, providing for the wage 
increase effective from November 15. The 
union, however, contended that the increase 
should be effective from November 1 and the 
agreement provided that this should be de- 
termined by a Board under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act or by reference to an 
impartial chairman under the clause in the 
agreement as to the settlement of local and 
general disputes. Work was, therefore, re- 
sumed on December 12. 


Truck Drivers, Winnipec, Man.—Truck 
drivers, operating their own trucks in the de- 
livery of coal and wood for various dealers 
in Winnipeg, ceased work on December 30, de- 
manding an increase in rates of pay per ton 
and per cord. They also demanded the elim- 
ination of screening and sacking of coal by the 
drivers. One of the dealers agreed to these 
proposals before the cessation of work and 
some of the others shortly afterwards. At the 
request of the strikers the provincial Deputy 
Minister of Labour had called the employers 
into conference but a settlement was not 
effected. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in varioys countries is given in 
the Lasour Gazerte from month to month, 
bringing down to date that given in the issue 
of February, 1935, in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1934. The latter review included a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the several coun- 
tries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this monthly article are taken as far as pos- 
sible directly from the government publica- 
tions of the various countries concerned, while 
information as to particular disputes is ob- 
tained for the most part from newspaper re- 
ports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in No- 
vember was 52 and 17 were still in effect from 
the previous month, making a total of 69 
disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 26,600 workers, with a time loss of 
210,000 working days for the month. Of the 
52 disputes beginning in November, 3 were 
over demands for increases in wages, 3 over 
proposed wage reductions, 8 over other wage 


questions, 18 over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons, 
15 over other questions as to working arrange- 
ments and 2 over questions of trade union 
principle. Three stoppages were due to sym- 
pathetic action. During the month, settle- 
ments were reached in 50 disputes, of which 
15 were settled in favour of workers, 21 in 
favour of employers and 14 resulted in com- 
promises; in two other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

A sympathetic strike involving 5,000 coal 
miners in the Pontefract district which begain 
November 5, was in sympathy with workers 
involved in a dispute at a neighbouring col- 
liery; work was resumed December 3 on the 
advice of the union. 

A lockout of 4,000 dock labourers which in- 
directly affected 1,000 maintenance men at 
the docks at Glasgow was in effect from No- 
vember 19 to November 21, to enforce the 
observance of the national agreement as to the 
settlement of disputes. The result of the stop- 
page was that the workers undertook to ob- 
serve the agreement. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Sep- 
tember was 135 and 140 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
275 disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 518,000 workers with a time loss of 
2.970.000 working days for the month. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF CANADA 
Annual Report for Fiscal Year Ending March 31, 1935 


bet annual report of the Department of 
Labour, recently issued, describes the 
various activities of the Department during 
the fiscal period from April 1, 1934, to March 
31, 1935, in the administration of the follow- 
ing Acts: Labour Department Act; Concilia- 
tion and Labour Act; Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act; Employment. Offices...Co-or- 
dination Act; Technical Education Act; 
Combines Investigation Act; Old Age Pen- 
sions Act; The Relief Act, 1934 (with a re- 
capitulation of disbursements under relief 
legislation in 1930, 1931, 1982 and 1933); and 
Government Annuities Act. 


Another feature of the department’s work is 
its administration of the Fair Wages Policy 
of the Dominion Government. In addition, 
the Department is charged with certain duties 
attendant upon Canada’s membership in the 
International Labour Organization, League of 
Nations. 


Industrial and Economie Conditions 


Prefacing the review, is the report of Mr. 
W.M. Dickson, the Deputy Minister of Labour 
in a survey of the year’s advance. The Deputy 
Minister indicates “a substantial net improve- 
ment in the employment situation” as shown 
by statistics compiled by the Department and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The per- 
centage of unemployment among trade unions 
stood at 16-7 on March 31, 1935, as against 
19-5 on the same date in the previous year. 

These percentages are worked out for each 
month and the average of the percentages 
for the fiscal year 1934-35 was 17-6, com- 
pared with 21-1 per cent for 1933-34. Thus, 
the average improvement was 8°5 per cent 
of the total of the membership covered. The 


employment index.numbers compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics stood at 93-4. 


on April 1, 1985, compared with 91-3 on April 
1 a year before. These index numbers are 
based upon monthly reports submitted by 
about 9,000 establishments with aggregate 
staffs (April 1, 1935) of approximately 875,- 
000 employees. The figures over the year 
1934-35 gave a monthly average of 97-0 points, 
as against 86-7 points for the year before, an 
improvement of 10:3 points in employment in 
general industry, or an average increase of 12 
per cent contrasted with the year 1933-34. 


The index number maintained by the de-, 
partment depicting changes in the cost of liv-/ 


ing fluctuated within narrow limits during the 
fiscal year, and was somewhat lower at the 


end of the twelve months than at the begin- 
ning. 

Wages rates in 1934 showed a slight upward 
movement in manufacturing and a pronounced 
increase of 20 per cent in logging and saw- 
milling. In the last mentioned industries 
wage rates had fallen 35 per cent between 
1929 and 1933. In the other principal indus- 
tries the trend was to a small extent down- 
ward, building trades averaging 23 per cent 
below 1930 levels and the majority of the 
other industries about ten per cent. Owing 
to short time operations in many trades, aver- 
age earnings per year would show proportion- 
ately greater decreases. 

After dealing with the amendment in the 


Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion Govern- 
ment (applicable to federal contracts for the 
manufacture of fittings and supplies) whereby 
a fixed wage rate was established for un- 
skilled workers, the deputy’s report reviews 
the social legislation that was introduced in 
Parliament during the early part of the 1935 
session and which has since been enacted. 


Labour Department Act 


The section of the report dealing with the 
Labour Department Act, undér_ which the de- 
partment operates, details the co-related phases 
of activity under this statute. This Act pro- 
vides that, with a view to the dissemination 
of accurate statistical and other information 
relating to conditions of labour, the depart- 
ment shall “ collect, digest, and publish in 
suitable form statistical and other information 
relating to the conditions of labour, shall in- 
stitute and conduct inquiries into important 
industrial questions upon which adequate in- 
formation may not at present be available, 


.and issue at least once in every month a pub- 
‘lication to be known as the Lasour GazeErrTe, 


which shall contain information regaraing ton- 
ditions of the labour market, and kindred sub- 
jects, and shall be distributed or procurable 
in accordance with terms and conditions in 
that behalf prescribed by the minister.” 

In accordance with this provision, statistical 
and other information relating to labour con- 
ditions has been collected and analysed by 
the department since its establishment in 1900 
and published in the Lasour GAzerTe. In 
addition to the monthly publication of the 
Lapour (GazerrE, which was one of the 


original functions of the department, a com- 


prehensive annual report on Labour Organ- 
ization in Canada is compiled and published 
by its Labour Intelligence Branch. The 
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Jour _ containing 
the text of rene bee aatee by the Par- 
liament of Canada and by the provincial 
legislatures. A complete reference library on 
labour and kindred subjects is maintained by 
the department and serves as a centre for its 
research activities. 


Ee ey le mt other information — as to 


the ne of renee wages and hours of labour, 
industrial agreements and industrial accidents. 
is collected and compiled by the Statistical 


Branch of the department and published in 
the Lasour GAZErTs, 
‘ments thereto. The. giineriatinnk as_to—wages 
is used also in connection with the admin- 
istration. of the Fair..Wages..Policy in 
Dominion Government. Contracts, and for the 
determination of wages for certain classes of 
MewmomaCererinient employees. on. prevail- 
ing rates under the Civil-Service Act, data 
being furnished to the various departments 
for this purpose as required. The information 
_. collected and compiled is further used in con- 

nection with the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes and negotiations for agreements as to 
wages and working conditions not only by 
conciliation officers of the department and 
Boards._of Conciliation and Investigation 
oo the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
, Act, but also by employers and employees 
eo secure on request, regularly, or from 
time to time, special compilations for this 
purpose. The department also receives 


‘¢)numerous requests for such.information from 


lee 


persons interested in the information from 
persons interested in the establishment or 
development of industries and those engaged 
in the study of labour and social problems. 


Conciliation and Labour Act. 


During the fiscal year ending March 831, 
1935, the services of the Department of La- 
bour were utilized in connection with the ad- 
justment of a number of labour disputes. In 
some of these cases strikes or lockouts had 
already occurred, and in others cessation of 
work appeared to be imminent, or there was 
difficulty in carrying on negotiations in con- 
nection with wages and working conditions. 
The proceedings were under the provisions of 
the Concilation and Labour Act, chap. 110, 
RSC. 1927, which empowers the minister to 
inquire “into the causes and circumstances of 
a dispute, to take such steps as seem expedient 
for the purpose of bringing the parties together, 
and to appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator 
when requested by the parties concerned. In 


some disputes occurring in industries coming 


Tnvestigation Adi Paella ie mines and certain 
10328—3 


or in special supple- 


public utilities, preliminary i inquiries by officers 
of the department. resulted in the settlement | 
of the matters in dispute without the necessity 
of the establishment of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under that statute. 
The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 


“tat Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 


real, while the headquarters of the Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer are at Ottawa. 

These officers are also charged with certain 
duties arising out of the administration of the 
Fair Wages Policy applying to contracts let 
by the Dominion Government and to works 
aided by federal funds. 

A list of the more important cases is given 
in the report. These have been detailed quar- 
terly in the Lasour GaAzertn. 


Fair Wages Policy 


The report gives full information as to the 
provisions for the payment of fair wages in 
connection with work under government con- 
tracts. (Similar information is given each 
month in the Lasour Gazerre). The Fair 
Wages policy was originally based on a resolu-_ 
tion adopted by House of Commons in 1900, \ 
and amended in 1922, and on the “ Fair Wages 
and Hight-Hour Day Act, 1930” (Lasour 
Gazerre, April, 1930, page 383). This Act pro- 
vides for the observance of current rates of 
wages and contains the proviso that in all cases 
the wages to be paid shall be “such as are fair 
and reasonable” and, further, that the work- 
ing hours shall not exceed eight a day, except 
in special cases as the Governor in Council 
may otherwise provide, or in cases of emer- 
gency. 

As already mentioned, there was a change in 
the Fair Wages Policy pertaining to the pro- 
visions relative to federal supply contracts 
(Lasour GAZETTE, January, 1935, page 24). 

During the fiscal year under review the 
Department of Labour prepared fair wages 
conditions for use in connection with 374 build- 
ing and construction contracts which were to 
be executed by various departments of the 
Government as follows: Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission, 2; Fisheries, 3; 
Indian Affairs, 2; Interior, 8; Marine, 33; Na- 
tional Defence, 26; National Research Coun- 


cil, 3; Public Works, 283; Railways and 
Canals, 2; and Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, 12. 


With respect to contracts for the manufac- 
ture of governmental supplies, the greater 
number of contracts of this nature placed dur- 
ing the year were by the Department of Na- 
tional Defence, to cover the requirements of 
the military and naval forces and also of the 
Unemployment Relief Camps which are op- 


erated by that department in different parts 
of the country for single homeless men. The 
Department of Labour co-operated closely 


with the Department of National Defence in” 


ensuring the observance of the proper labour 
conditions on these contracts; 
Post Office Department with respect to the 
numerous orders placed by them. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


Included in the Department’s review is the 
twenty-eighth annual report of the Registrar 
of Boards of Concilation and Investigation, 
covering proceedings under the Industrial Dis- 
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also with the. 


putes Investigation Act for the fiscal year | 


ended March 31, 1935. 


The feature of the record of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act for the fiscal year 
1934-35 is the small proportion.of boards to 
applications. While the department dealt 
with sixteen applications received during that 
period, together with one application carried 
over from the preceding year, only two Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation..were. estab- 
lished, one of which dealt with two applica- 
tions. There was, however, considerable de- 
partmental procedure in connection with the 
other cases; in no instance did a strike occur 
where, for any reason, a board was not 
granted. 


Applications under the terms of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation..Act from its in- 
ception on March 22, 1907, to March 31, 1935, 
numbered 818, and Boards of emaron and 
Investigation were established in 538 cases. 
A few of these boards dealt with two or more 
applications. The cases in which boards were 
not granted were either settled by agencies 
other than those provided by the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, or it was found 
that the machinery of the statute could not 
be utilized. In only thirty-eight cases was 
the cessation of work which threatened not 
averted, or the strike which had been already 
entered upon not ended, as a result of board 
procedure. 


Government Annuities Act 


The growing interest in Canadian Govern- 
ment Annuities by wage earners and, in fact, 
all classes of persons throughout the country, 
was strikingly evidenced during the financial 
year by the remarkable increase in the sale 
of annuities, 3,930 Canadians having utilized 
this medium afforded by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment for making provision for old age, as 
compared with 2,412 in the preceding year, 
while purchase money received totalled $13,- 
376,400.02, an increase of $6,304,961.02 over 
1933-34. 


, tistics are of two classes: 
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Employment Offices Co-Ordination Act 


_ The functioning of the Employment Service 

Canada under the Employment Offices Co- 
ordination Act is described in a chapter-of the 
department’s. report. 

The Department of Labour does not itself. 
operate any public employment~ ~offices, but, 
through the device of. paying ‘subyentions to 
the provinces, as provided in the Act, en- 
couragement is given to the Governments of 
the several provinces to operate such offices 
on a uniform basis. In view of the close 
co-ordination of effort which is attained, the 
employment offices of the several provinces 
and the federal clearing houses, though each 
unit retains its individual identity, are com- 
monly considered as a single organization 
known as “ The Employment Service of Can- 
ada,” 

In the report for the year the various phases 
of activity are all outlined under such sub- 
divisions as: Specialized employment work on 
behalf of handicapped ex-service men; loca- 
tion of employment offices; the Employment 
Service and immigration; Statistics—Employ- 
ment Office and trade union unemployment; 
labour mobility; and the Employment Ser- 
vice and unemployment relief. 

Statistical information covering the field of 
employment is regularly collected and com- 
piled by the Employment Service Branch and 
published in the LaBour GazettE. These sta- 
(a) administrative 
‘statistics, showing the work performed by the 


‘employment offices, based on daily reports re- 
‘ceived from them; 
‘monthly reports on unemployment, 


(b) statistics based on 
received 
from local trade unions. In addition the 
‘Lasour GazeTTe publishes each month index 
numbers of employment in industry and re- 
ports on building permits issued, which are 
collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, in accordance with the Statistics Act. The 
report contains tables giving full particulars 
of the work of the Branch during the year. 


Technical Education Act 


For the purpose of assisting the provinces 
in their efforts to develop vocational educa- 
tion, the Dominion Parliament, in 1919, passed 
the Technical Education Act, voting a sum of 
ten million dollars to be expended over a 
period of ten years. 

As has been pointed out in previous annual 
reports, Ontario is the only province which 
had been able to earn its entire allotment dur- 
ing the ten-year period, and in order that the 
remaining eight provinces might have a further 
opportunity to earn the balance of the money 
originally allotted to them, the Act was ex- 
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tended at the 1929 session of parliament for 
a term of five years. 

At the end of the five-year extension there 
were still three provinces, viz., Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, and Nova Scotia, which had not 
been able to take full advantage of their ap- 
portionments, and in order that these three 
provinces might not be deprived of any part 
of their original appropriations, the Act was 
again extended at the 1934 session of Parlia- 
ment for another five years. These three 
provinces will, therefore, continue to be re- 
imbursed for expenditures made under the 
terms of the Act, and amendments thereto, 
up to amounts still to their credit, provided 
that the amounts are earned prior to March 
31, 1939. 

Old Age Pensions Act 


Old Age Pensions continued to be paid 
during the fiscal year in the provinces of 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island, and in the Northwest Terri- 
tories, the total expenditure in pensions being 
$19,999,055.85, of which amount $14,942,459.36 
was contributed by the Dominion Government. 
The number of persons receiving pensions was 
101,051, an increase of 14,178 during the year. 

An important part of the administrative 
function of the Dominion Government in carry- 
ing out.the..provisions..of the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act involves accounting control and 
supervision, and, in order to avoid duplication 
of departmental activities and to secure cen- 
tralization of responsibility, an Order in 
Council was adopted on March 1, 1935, trans- 
\ferring the administration of the Act. from 
the Department of Labour to the Department 
| of Finance as from the first of April, 1935. 
No further report on the administration of 
the Old Age Pensions Act will therefore be 
made by the Department of Labour. 


Combines Investigation Act 


The report contains the 12th annual Feport 
of. |_proceedings under this Act. The statute 
provides OT investigation of trade combina- 
tions, _ prices or monopolizing, controlling or 
otherwise restraining trade. Formation or 
operation of such combines against the public 
interest is made an indictable offence. The 
statute provides for the © instituting ‘of inquiries 
by the Registrar of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act on application by six or more persons 
or on the initiative of the Ministry of Labour 
or the registrar. If preliminary inquiry dis- 
closes evidence justifying further investiga- 
tion, such investigation may be conducted by 
the registrar or by a commissioner specially 
appointed by the Governor in Council. Prose- 

10328—34 


- Switzerland, 
with the work of the League of Nations and 
_of the International Labour Organization. 
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cution of combines may be instituted by the 
Attorney General of a province or by the 
Solicitor General of Canada. 

The proceedings under the Act are reported 
in the Lasour Gazette. Approximately fifty 
new cases were handled under the Act since 
the last annual report. No major investiga- 
tions were concluded during the year, the two 
chief inquiries instituted being in progress at 
the close of the period. As in previous years, 
various less extensive investigations included 
preliminary inquiries into alleged practices in 
manufacturing and distribution similar to those 
outlined in earlier annual reports. 


Relief Measures iy 
The report gives particulars of ie: cone 
carried on under the various Relief Acts 
which provided for the relief of distress due 
to unemployment and other causes. (The 


‘report of the Dominion Commissioner of Un- 


employment Relief of operations under the 
Act of 1934, as at March 31, 1935, was given 
in the Lasour GazreTtn, May, 1935, page 477). 


International Labour Organization 


Tt The Department of Labour is entrusted with 
‘important duties arising out of Canada’s rela- 


tions with the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, which was established in association with 
the League of Nations at the close of the 
Great War, under the authority of the Treaties 
of Peace, with the object of securing the 
improvement of industrial conditions by legis- 
lative action and international agreement. 

As a member state of the Organization, Can- 
ada has participated to a considerable extent 
in its activities, six draft conventions having 
been approved by Parliament during the 1935 
session. 

The performance of the duties devolving 


‘upon the Department of Labour requires a 


close study on the part of its officers of the 
various technical questions figuring on the 
agenda of the different sessions of the con- 
ference and the meetings of the Governing 
Body, and also of the questionnaires received 
from the International Labour Office, besides 
necessarily entailing much correspondence, not 
only with other departments of the Dominion 
Government, but with the provinces and with 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. Replies 
have also to be prepared in the Department 
of Labour to the various questionnaires cir- 
culated on behalf of the the International 


Labour Office. te 


Since 1924 the Canadian Government has 
had an _advisory officer resident in Geneva, 
in order to secure close touch 
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DOMINION-PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 


Recommendations Submitted Respecting Unemployment and Relief 


ay a complete .representation--of- pro- 

vincial premiers, and other members 
of their governments actively co-operating 
with the Dominion Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet, an important. Dominion-Provincial 
Conference was held in Ottawa from Decem- 
ber 9-13. The extent and nature of the eco- 
nomic and social problems upon which the 
Conference concentrated may be judged by 
the following broad_ outline.of...the—agenda— 

(1) Questions relating to the procedure 
to be followed in amending the British North 
America Act. t 

(2) Questions respecting the financial..rela- 
tions between the Dominion and the Prov- 
inces and to taxation. 

(3) Questions relating to unemployment and 
relief. 

(4) Questions relating to responsibility for, 
and co-ordination of, socialservices. 

(5) Questions relating to mining develop- 
ment and taxation. ri 

(6) Questions relating to agriculture and 
marketing. 

(7) Questions relating to tourist traffic de- 
velopment. ia 

The opening plenary session met in the 
Railway Committee Room, House of Com- 
mons, following which the above agenda was 
allocated among various committees and sub- 
conferences, the “set-up” of these and their 
subjects being as follows:— 

Mining Development and Taxation (Chair- 
man, Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister of Mines). 
Discussion—(i) Uniform tax in each of the 
Provinces; (ii) Dominion mining tax; (ili) 
Depletion allowances in Dominion and Prov- 
inces; (iv) Possibility of fixed rate of taxa- 
tion for five years; (v) Collection of mining 
taxes; (vi) Reduction of duties upon imple- 
ments and machinery used in mineral produc- 
tion; (vii) Legislation respecting promotions. 

Unemployment and Relief (Chairman, Hon. 
Norman MclL. Rogers, Minister of Labour). 
Discussion—(i) General unemployment situa- 
tion; (ii) Question of relief camps; (iii) 
Question of Provincial and Municipal respon- 
sibility; (iv) Division of responsibility for 
Social Services; (v) Future policy. 

Constitutional Questions (Chairman, Hon. 
Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Justice). Dis- 
cussion—(i) Revision of B.N.A. Act; (ii) 
Agreement on future action with reference to 
social legislation. 

Agriculture and Marketing (Chairman, Hon. 
J. G. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture). Dis- 
cussion—(i) Duplication of administration 


affecting agriculture; (ii) General agricultural 
problem; (iii) Possibility of developing mar- 
keting operations in the provinces. 

Financial Questions (Chairman, Hon. C. A. 
Dunning, Minister of Finance). Discussion— 
(i) Refunding; (ii) National Finance Council; 
(iii) Duplication in taxation; (iv) Interest 
rates; (v) Interprovincial and Federal co-op- 
eration. 

Tourist Traffic (Chairman, Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Railways and Canals). Dis- 
cussion—(i) National Parks; (i) National 
Highways and regulation of~ traffic; (iii) 
Co-operation for tourist traffic development. 

Featuring the opening plenary session was 
the address of the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, who surveyed the 
problems confronting the country and the 
objectives of the Conference in relation there- 
to. (The address of the Prime ‘Muinister, 
together with those of the provincial premiers, 
was dealt with in the previous issue of the 
LasouR GAZETTE.) 

The procedure followed by the Conference 
was that each sub-conférence or committee, 
meet for discussion of the subjects assigned 
to it, and make its own recommendations in 
the form of resolutions, which were then re- 
ceived by the final plenary session for sub- 
mission to the “appropriate administrative 
and legislative authorities as a foundation 
upon which such authorities can base effective 
policy.” 


Unemployment and Relief Recommend-_ 
ation 


Three reports, embodying resolutions, were 
presented by the Committee on Unemploy- 
ment and Relief. 

Registration of Unemployed on Relief —The 
text of the resolution recommending registra- 
tion of the unemployed on relief was as fol- 
lows:— 

1. Your Committee appointed to consider the 
registration of the unemployed on relief, beg 
leave to submit as follows:— 

2. Under existing conditions of relief ad- 
ministration, the problem of securing a com- 
prehensive registration as aforesaid, may be 
divided in the following parts:— 

the registration of those on relief, in- 
cluding and differentiating (i) unem- 
ployed persons, (i1) unemployables, and 
(iii) farm and other relief not due to 
unemployment. 

3. By an “unemployed” person is meant 
any person 16 years of age and over, physically 
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and mentally capable of work, and available 
for gainful occupation. By an “unemploy- 
able” person is meant any person 16 years of 
age and over, available for gainful occupa- 
tion, but physically or mentally incapable of 
gainful employment. 

4. For persons in receipt of relief it is recom- 
mended that, for as early a date as may be 
agreed upon as practicable (say January 38lst, 
1936) a registration be made by the provincial 
governments covering as a minimum for each 
~ individual on relief the data set out in sched- 
ules A, A-1 and B hereto attached, Schedules 
A and A-1 referring to unemployed and un- 
employable persons on relief, (these categories, 
it will be observed, being differentiated on the 
schedule), and Schedule B referring to per- 
sons in receipt of farm (family) relief arising 
from. causes other than unemployment. 

y 5. The registration recommended in the pre- 
(ceding paragraph shall be carried out through 
\the agencies—provincial, municipal and other 
/—already operating in the administration of 
( relief measures. Immediately on its comple- 
tion a compilation of the results shall be for- 
warded to the Department of Labour, Relief 
Administration Branch, according to a uni- 
form plan to be agreed upon showing for the 
categories designated the numbers on relief 
by sex, age, conjugal condition and occupation. 

6. The_registration above described shall 
thereafter be maintained up to date by the 
Provincial authorities, and the compilation 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph shall be 
forwarded at monthly intervals during the 
continuance of present arrangements for relief 
administration. 

7. It may be pointed out that for the com- 
prehensive analysis of data such as is contem- 
plated in the foregoing, the compilation of the 
individual returns by the punch card method 
is the most efficient. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics will be glad to assist in the ap- 
plication of this method and undertake the 
compilation for any province which will for- 
ward the necessary punch cards. It is sug- 
gested that a hand count would suffice for the 
monthly returns above mentioned, but that 
an analysis on a thoroughly comprehensive 
scale should be made annually, say, for date of 
December 1. 

Future policy of unemployment and relief 
in Canada—The text of the resolutions deal- 
ing with future relief policy follow:— 

1. That the Dominion Government restrict 
its services for individuals and families on 
relief to making provision in association with 
the Province and the Municipality, for em- 
ployable men and women with their depend- 
ants. In this connection it should be recog- 
nized that the Old Age Pension is in the 
nature of a superannuation for this group on 
the basis of age. “4 
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2. That all those others on unemployment 
relief who are incapable of self-supporting 
labour be considered charges upon the muni- 
cipality and (or) province. 

3. That there be established a Dominion 
Commission on employment and relief with 
broad functions and powers which would in- 
clude the following :— 

(a) In co-operation with the provinces and 
municipalities to carry out as early as 
possible a Diominion-wide registration 
and classification of those on relief who 
are capable of self-supporting work. 
To determine the general standards, 
regulations and conditions to be met 
by any province in order to qualify for 
participation in Dominion funds. 

(c) To co-ordinate public works programs 
and employment policies on a _ long- 
range basis, and establish a general 
consistency of action. 

To supervise the distribution of funds 
voted by the Dominion Parliament (and 
made available by the Governor in 
Council) for employment and _ relief 
purposes. 

(e) To promote the objects set forth in 

Sections 4 and 5 hereof. 

4. That the co-operation of commerce and 
industry be requisitioned to assist in devising 
plans under which business enterprises shall 
make year-round provision for their essential 
quotas of employees and for the increase of 
emplovment. Many industries now recognize 
that it is unjust and anti-social for business 
management to produce casualties for public 
treasuries to take care of, regardless of the 
wrecking of individual and family life in- 
volved. 

5. That under government leadership a sys- 
tem shall be devised for the training of youth 
in habits and techniques of work and in- 
dustry, and for a thorough and well inte- 
grated apprenticeship system. 

6. That, in view of the fact that the fore- 
going program will require considerable time 
before becoming effective, the Dominion grants 
to the provinces for relief be substantially 
increased. 

Dominion-provincial co-operation in the col- 
lection of statistics—The text of the resolu- 
tion on Dominion and provincial co-operation 
in the collection of statistics was:— 

That consideration be given to the extent 
to which there may be more complete co- 
operation and co-ordination of effort between 
the federal and provincial authorities in the 
collection and publication of statistical in- 
formation, and what further steps should be 
taken to secure comprehensive and uniform 
statistics with regard to social and economic 
conditions in Canada. 


(b) 


(d) 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF MANITOBA BUREAU OF LABOUR 


HE nineteenth annual report of the 
Bureau of Labour and Fires Prevention 
Branch, Department of Public Works, of 
Manitoba, reviews the operations of the 
branch during the year ended April 30, 1934. 
In 1931 the Legislature adopted the Depart- 
ment of Labour Act to come into effect upon 
proclamation, and the enactment became 
operative from July 16, 1934 (Lanour Gazerts, 
. August, 1934, page 722, and September, 1934, 
page 822). 

The present report covers the administration 
of the following enactments: The Bureau of 
Labour Act; the Manitoba Factories Act; 
the Bake Shops Act; the Shops Regulation 
Act; the Minimum Wage Act; the Elevator 
and Hoist Act; the Steam Boiler and Pressure 
Plant Act; the Building Trades Protection 
Act; the Public Buildings Act; the Fair Wage 
Act; the Electricians’ Licence Act; the Public 
Amusements Act (the licensing of cinema 
projectionists) ; the Fires Prevention Act; and 
the One Day Rest in Seven Act. 

The administration of the above acts en- 
tailed considerable inspection service, and the 
inspections and orders issued respecting each 
are summarized in tabular statistics in the 
report. During the year there was a total 
of 13,567 inspections, and 4,994 orders issued 
as compared with 13,613 inspections and 5,790 
orders in 1933. Most of the orders issued 
under the various Acts were for improvements 
in the interests of safety or health and sani- 
tation, while under the Minimum Wage Act 
the orders largely concerned hours and wages. 
Not one case of child labour was found. 

In the accompanying table, the number of 
inspections and orders under each Act during 
the year are summarized. 


Accidents and Prevention—During the year, 
there was a total of 1,485 industrial accidents 
of which two were fatal. Of the total number 
of accidents, 1,469 were in the industrial 
group; 7 in the building trades; and 9 attrib- 
uted to elevators. As regards industrial acci- 
dent prevention the report emphasizes the 
fact that the majority of accidents are caused 
“through the personal or human element.” 
In this respect the Bureau outlined its educa- 
tional program in co-operation with Boards 
of Trade, Trades and Labour Councils, the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange, and individual 
employers. Reports of accidents from em- 
ployers are analyzed and, if the facts warrant, 


are also investigated. Recommendations and 
orders are then based upon the result of the 
analysis and investigation. 

Traffic accidents were dealt with separately. 
The work of accident prevention in traffic 
was carried on in conjunction with the Win- 
nipeg Board of Trade and the Manitoba Motor 
League. First Aid activities were also re- 
viewed. 


Steam Bovilers—As in previous years, super- 
vision of all steam plants throughout the prov- 
ince was maintained for the purpose of seeing 
that only properly qualified and _ licensed 
engineers are employed in conformity with 
the Act. A total of 1,172 certificates and 
renewals were issued, the fees of which 
amounted to $2,289.50. The usual details 
were given of the inspection of steam plants, 
air tanks, refrigeration plants, etc., and the 
fees received for same. 


Fair Wages Act—The Fair Wage Board 
held nineteen meetings during the fiscal year 
in connection with the revision of the sched- 
ule for the current year. 


Licensing of Workmen—The Board of Ex- 
aminers under the Electricians License Act, 
held twenty-four meetings in Winnipeg and 
issued 210 licences and 71 contractors’ certifi- 
cates. The total collected in fees was $2,365. 
Twenty-six tried the examinations to qualify 
as cinema projectionists as a result of which 
a total of 15 certificates were issued. Fees 
for licensing projectionists amounted to $418. 


Fire Prevention—tThe fire loss for Manitoba 
in 1933 was $1,146,000 or $1.64 per capita as 
compared with $1,585,906 or $2.26 in 1932. 
Fire prevention methods were summarized 
and the causes of fires were analyzed. There 
were six prosecutions for arson during the 
year and a large number of investigations into 
fires of suspicious origin. 


General Complaints—During the year there 
were 181 complaints under the several acts 
administered by the Bureau, all of which 
were adjusted. These were as follows: Mini- 
mum Wage Act, 168; Electricians License 
Act, 10; the Steam Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Act, 2; and the licensing of cinema projec- 
tionists, 1, 
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Summary of Inspections made and orders 
issued by the Bureau of Labour from May 1, 
1933, to April 30, 1934. 


Statute No. of No. of 

Inspections} Orders 
The Manitoba Factories Act....... 1,014 v22 
The Bake Shops Act............... 52 40 
The Shops Regulation Act......... 22 13 
The Minimum Wage Act........... 2,448 819 
The Elevator and Hoist Act....... 4,551 1,437 

The Steam Boiler and Pressure 
IPIAn tie ACh sa ae irta siete ated ots 3,953 1,354 
The Building Trades Protection : 
CU REL tee ie sa oitera ena 15 1 

The Public Buildings Act.......... 19 26 
The Electricians Licensing Act..... 338 26 
The Public Amusements Act....... 224 53 
The Fires Prevention Act.......... 856 467 
The One Day of Rest in Seven Act 75 26 
Ota ctiee eisni eect 13,567 4,968 


Minimum Wage Act 


Included in the annual report of the Bureau 
of Labour of Manitoba is the report of the 
Minimum Wage Board. During the year the 
Board was engaged on a revision of Regula- 
tion 5, covering all workers in hotels, restaur- 
ants, clubs, victualling houses and refresh- 
ment stands (Lasour Gazerre, September, 
1934, page 832). 


The Year Book of the National Council of 
Women of Canada has recently been issued. 
It contains an extensive review of the 
Council’s activities during the year including 
reports of its provincial presidents, standing 
and special committees, federated associations 
and the proceedings of the annual meeting. 





Accidents occurring in the use of explosives 
during the year 1934, resulted in thirty deaths 
and caused injury to 196 persons according 
to the report of the Department of Mines 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1935. 
This represented, the report states, a con- 
siderable increase over the casualties sus- 
tained in recent years, even when allowance 
is made for the increase in consumption of 
explosives, and was most marked in the 
accidents arising in the course of road con- 
struction. Miscellaneous accidents, not 
directly associated with the use of explosives, 
caused the death of six persons and injury to 
46 during the year 1934. Playing with 
explosives accounted for 2 of those killed and 
32 of the injured, the average annual loss 
from this particularly regrettable cause, during 
the five year period preceding, having been 
2 killed and 48 injured. These accidents and 
their causes are discussed in more detail in 
the Annual Report of the Division. 
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There were 17 informations laid by the 
Bureau of Labour during the fiscal year, one 
under the regulation governing laundries, dry 
cleaning and dyeing; five under hotels, 
restaurants, etc.;.two under bags; three under 
retail stores; two under office regulations; and 
four under the regulation governing boys in 
the manufacturing industries. 


In addition, 230 claims for wages were ad- 
justed and collections effected. Of these 214 
were claims of female employees and involved 
a total of $1,959.55, while 16 were claims of 
boys and involved wage arrears amounting to 
$133.32. 

The number of inspections in Winnipeg 
under all the orders governing female em- 
ployees totalled 1,591. These resulted in 377 
orders respecting either conditions of work, 
hours or wages, plus 196 other regulations. 
Outside of Winnipeg there were 55 inspections 
and 18 orders issued. 


The details of inspection work in connection 
with the employment of boys under 18 years: 
of age showed a total of 802 inspections with 
207 orders and 21 other regulations issued as 
a result, 


The death occurred on December 28, 1935, 
of J. F. H. Wyse, general manager of the 
National Safety League for the past twenty- 
one years. Mr. Wyse joined the Safety 
League first as an engineer and organizer and 
was appointed general manager on January 1, 
1914. His zealous work in accident preven- 
tion was marked by many campaigns and the 
publication of numerous pamphlets on the 
prevention of forest fires, safe boating and 
various methods of resuscitation. 





A memorandum has recently been pub- 
lished by the Factory Department, Home 
Office (Great Britain) on precautions against 
dangers of poisoning, fire and explosion in 
connection with the use of carbon bi-sulphide 
in artificial silk, India rubber and other 
works. 





Production by 35 factories in Canada en- 
gaged chiefly in the manufacture of farm im- 
plements and machinery was value at $8,817,756 
as compared with $5,326,416 in the previous 
year, $5,510,078 in 1932 and $11,175,404 in 1931. 

Total capital employed amounted to $55,742,- 
696 as against $63,903,380 in 1933 and $73,576,- 
979 in 1932. The average number of employees 
on the payroll during 1934 was 3,706 with sala- 
ries and wages totalling $3,776,918. In 1933, 
employees averaged 3,039 and their earnings 
$3,047,501. 
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WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN NOVA SCOTIA 
Order Governing Employment in Beauty Parlours 


FERECTIVE from December 16, 1935, the 

Minimum Wage Board of Nova Scotia 

has issued Order No. 8 governing employment 

in ceauty parlours, etc. in the cities and towns 
of the province. 

Wages—The minimum scale of wages is 
established for two population groups—cities 
and towns of 17,000 population or over, and 
all towns under 17,000 population. 

In the larger population group, the 
minimum wage for experienced workers is 
$11 per week with the following scale for 
inexperienced employees: Beginners, not less 
than $7 per week; after 6 months’ experience 
$8; after 12 months, $10; after 18 months, $11. 

In the towns under 17,000 population, the 
minimum wage for experienced workers is $10 
per week with the following scale for inex- 
perienced workers: Beginners, not less than 
$6 per week; after 6 months’ experience, $7; 
after 12 months, $9; after 18 months, $10. 

In either group, after 18 months an 
employee is to be considered an experienced 
operator and paid the minimum rate as such. 

Workers are to be paid in cash contained 
in a sealed envelope on which is designated 
the number of hours worked, the rate per 
hour and the amount. No deduction in wages 
is permitted for any cause or purpose. All 
amployees—time workers, piece workers and 
those on a bonus system—are subject to the 
above specified minimum rates. 

Any employee required to wait on the 
premises is to be paid for the time thus 
spent. If a special uniform is required, this 
is to be supplied by the employer without 
cost to the employee. 

Other sections of the order are as follows:— 


Hours of Work—The work period for which 
these minimum wages shall be paid, shall be 
48 hours per week, or for the usual number 
of hours normally worked in the establish- 
ment if less than 48 hours. 

(a) Work in excess of 48 hours per week, 
shall be counted as overtime, and shall 
be paid for at not less than the 
minimum rate fixed by this order. 

(b) Work for less than 48 hours per week 
shall be counted as short time and shall 
be paid at the minimum rate per hour 
according to the rates on this order. 
No reduction below the minimum wage 
line shall exceed the value of the time 
lost. 

(c) At least one hour for lunch shall be 
allowed each day. 

Apprentices—The number of female inex- 

perienced workers shall not exceed twenty- 


five per cent (25%) of the total working force, 
except when the total working force is less 
than four. 


Permits—The Board may issue permits for 
lower wages for aged or handicapped workers, 
it may also grant permits of variation or 
suspension of any of these regulations in case 
of exceptional conditions. Employers or 
employees are invited to consult the Board 
regarding any problem which this order may 
concern. 

Discharge of Employees—No employer 
shall discharge or threaten to discharge or 
in any way discriminate against any employee, 
because such employee has lodged a complaint 
with the Board, or has. testified or is about 
to testify in any investigation or proceedings 
permitted or prescribed by or taken under 
the provisions of this Act. All complaints are 
treated strictly confidential. 


Schools—An inexperienced employee who 
has had three months or more instruction in 
a School or Hairdressing Establishment or 
Beauty Parlour, for which a fee has been paid 
for any occupations governed by this Order, 
shall start at a rate of an inexperienced 
employee of “after six months experience” 
according to the schedule in this Order. 

Penalties are provided for violations of the 
order, and failure for the non-posting of the 
order carries a $25 fine. 





Production by firms included in the automo- 
bile parts and accessories industry in 1934 was 
valued at $24,378,762, a gain of 87 per cent 
over the 1933 value of $13,001,185. There were 


. lightly establishments reporting 62 being in 


Ontario. Last year 83 firms were in operation 
in Canada. 





The Alberta Gazette of November 30, 1935, 
announces the transference of the administra- 
tion of the following acts from the President 
of the Executive Council to the Minister of 
Trade and Industry—The Bureau of Labour 
Act; The Minimum Wage Act; The Factories 
Act; The Labour Disputes Act; The Boilers 
Act; The Employment Offices Act; and The 
Trade Schools Regulation Act. 

The same issue announces that the admin- 
istration of the Mothers’ Allowance Act, which 
had been transferred from the Attorney- 
General’s Department to the Public Health 
Department, has now been rescinded and that 
the former Department will continue to 
administer mothers’ allowances. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Recent Orders Governing Minimum Wages and Hours of Work 


HE British Columbia Board of Industrial 

Relations, administering the Male Mini- 
mum Wage Act, the Female Minimum Wage 
Act and the Hours of Work Act has recently 
issued the following orders. 


Female Minimum Wage Act 


Order No. 24 (supplementary)—mercantile 
industry—By a supplementary order the Board 
ruled that all overtime in excess of 48 hours 
per week (granted under a regulation pertain- 
ing to Christmas trade in the mercantile in- 
dustry) “shall be paid at rate of time and one- 
quarter pro rata on an hourly basis at not less 
than the rates set forth in order No. 24 for 
such overtime worked.” 


Order No. 21A (temporary emergency) fruit 
and vegetable industry—Effective from De- 
cember 5, 1935, to March 31, 1936, the Board 
has ruled that the provisions of Order 21, 
establishing a minimum wage in fruit and vege- 
table industry (Lasour GazerTr, May, 1935, 
page 427) “shall not apply to employees pack- 
ing or sorting products damaged by frost where 
such packing or sorting is done by the grower 
of the said products.” 


Male Minimum Wage Act 


Order No. 32—establishing a minimum wage 
for elevator operators—Rescinding order No. 
19 (Lasour Gazette, March, 1935, page 243) 


the Board has issued Order No. 32 establishing 
the minimum wage for elevator operators as 
follows: 

1. That the minimum wage for every ele- 
vator operator eighteen (18) years of age or 
over that age whose week consists of forty 
(40) hours or more shall be the sum of four- 
teen dollars ($14). 

2. That the minimum wage for every ele- 
vator operator eighteen (18) years of age or 
over that age whose week consists of less than 
forty (40) hours shall be the sum of thirty- 
seven and one-half cents (374c.) per hour: 
Provided, however, that the minimum wage 
for any such elevator operator in any one day 
shall be not less than the sum of one dollar 
and fifty cents ($1.50). 

This order became effective on November 
28, 1935. 


Order No. 10 (supplementary)—mercantile 
industry—This order made the same provisions 
respecting overtime rates as in Order No. 24 
(above) under the Female Minimum Wage 
Act. 


Hours of Work Act 


Under the Hours of Work Act, provision was 
made in the retail and mercantile industry to 
cope with the seasonal exigencies attendant 
upon Christmas shopping. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR RAILROAD WORKERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


N the American Labour Legislation Review, 

December, 1935, information is given 
regarding the movement for workmen’s com- 
pensation to railroad employees in the United 
States. Under the Constitution of the United 
States, the regulation of interstate commerce 
is within the legislative jurisdiction of Con- 
gress while commerce within the bounds of 
any one state may be regulated by the state 
legislature. Accordingly the great majority 
of railroad workers in the United States are 
outside the scope of the state laws providing 
for employers’ liability or workmen’s com- 
pensation in case of industrial accidents or 
diseases. 

Bills to provide workmen’s compensation 
for railroad employees have been introduced 
in Congress but have failed of enactment 
due to the opposition of certain railroad 
labour unions. The objections put forward 
by these unions have been based on the belief 


that more adequate compensation can be 
obtained by bringing a suit for damages 
against the railroad company concerned, 
They, therefore, urge that there should be 
inserted in the Bill a clause giving to railroad 
employees the right to decide after the injury 
whether they will take compensation or sue 
for damages. 

This is the position now of two or three of 
the national Brotherhoods—the remaining 
dozen-and-a-half of the national transportation 
unions being favourable to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation as the exclusive remedy. But the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, repre- 
senting all of the twenty-one transportation 
unions, acts as a unit in national legislation 
and has not yet endorsed any specific measure. 

In connection with this claim of railroad 
employees in the United States, certain 
information is given in this issue of the 
American Labour Legislation Review, which is 
of special interest in Canada. In the Cana- 
dian provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
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certain classes of railroad workers are 
exempted from the provisions of the Pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Act provid- 
ing for a collective liability system through 
a provincial accident fund built up by assess- 
ments on employers to meet the cost of in- 
dustrial accidents. This exemption of rail- 
road workers was permitted by the Legisla- 
tures of Alberta and Saskatchewan at the 
request of certain railroad labour unions based 
on similar objections to those of the same 
unions in the United States. It appears, 
however, that the majority of the railroad 
unions are now favourable to a state system 
of compensation and that an _ increasing 
majority of the members of the other railroad 
unions are coming to view with approval the 
adoption of a law based on the principles of 
workmen’s compensation rather than on suits 
for damages. 

In the recent report of the United States 
Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation, it is 
pointed out that the present liability system 
of disposing of railroad accidents 
takes on many of the aspects of a lottery, 
from which a few employees draw large sums 
but from which many _ receive insufficient 
amounts. It is this inequity which constitutes 
the greatest indictment of the system and 
furnishes the most powerful argument in favour 
of a reasonable Federal Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law. 


The Section of Labour Relations of the 
Office of the Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation made an investigation to determine 
the average awards made to employees killed 
or injured in railroad accidents. Summaries 
of this report by the Director of Labour 
Relations is given in the United States 
Monthly Labour Review for September, 1935, 
and in the American Labour Legislation 
Review, December, 1935. An analysis -was 
made of all payments by all Class I rail- 
roads on accident cases closed out in 1932. 
Class I railroads are those railroads whose 
annual operating revenues exceed a million 
dollars. In 1932 they employed 98 per cent 
of all the workmen employed on steam rail- 
roads. From the data obtained during this 
investigation it is apparent that the great 
majority of railroad employee accident cases 
never get into the Courts. In 1932, about 78 
per cent of the accident cases closed out 
with payment were settled out of Court but 
nearly half of the accident cases were closed 
without any money payment. The following 
extract is from the American Labour Legis- 
lation Review:— 

The relatively large awards in the few in- 
stances where the case is carried through to 
a Federal judgment have had a distorting 
effect upon public opinion in many quarters 
regarding the adequacy of the present system 


of indemnifying injured railroad employees. 
Of the 711 death cases closed out with payment 
in 1932, 542 were settled without recourse to 
court action at an average cost of $4,157, while 
the average cost of the 46 cases in which a 
judgment award was made under Federal law 
amounted to $13,159. 

Similar variations occurred in the average 
payments for accidents resulting in major and 
minor disabilities. Only 89 out of 1,329 major 
disability cases reported, or less than 7 per 
cent, were settled by judgment award under 
Federal law, at an average cost of $7,419, while 
nearly 70 per cent of the major disability 
cases were settled out of court at an average 
cost of $4,916. Less than one per cent of the 
cases resulting in minor disability were settled 
through Federal judgments. The average pay- 
ment for these accidents was $488, while the 
average payment in the vastly greater number 
of cases settled out of court (excluding state 
cases) was $165. 

These variations in average awards are even 
greater when the data are broken down by 
geographical districts. For all districts and 
for all types of accidents only a relatively 
small proportion of the cases reached the 
courts. At the same time these cases invariably 
produced the largest awards. Because of this 
fact they are frequently cited as indicating the 
payments which may be expected under the 
present system, when, as a matter of fact, 
these are the exceptions rather than the rule. 

Since the cases settled out of court are 
numerically of far greater importance, both in 
the number of cases and the total amounts 
paid, they more properly reflect the operation 
of a system which in the main relies ultimately 
upon court action. Even in those cases where 
large court awards are made, legal fees tend to 
absorb a heavy proportion of the total amount 
of the award. In none of the data presented 
have legal expenses been deducted, so that the 
amounts paid are gross, rather than net, and 
necessarily exaggerate the benefits received as 
a result of court awards.... 

The great discrepancies in the average awards 
made for the same type of accident which are 
clearly revealed by these accident cost data 
constitute the greatest indictment of the present 
liability system of providing for railroad 
employee accidents. Most of these accident 
cases are settled out of court, and, in many 
instances, the amounts received are far from 
adequate as measured by the awards made 
under the better workmen’s compensation laws. 
Railroad employees themselves have often been 
deluded by large judgments made in a few 
court cases, and do not realize that the great 
majority of employees who are injured in rail- 
road accidents are far less fortunate. 


The American Association for Labour Legis- 
lation and the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions 
are both advocating the passage by Congress 
of a Federal Workmen’s Compensation Law 
for all employees excluded from state laws 
by reason of their being under federal juris- 
diction. The Interstate Compensation Bill 
drafted by the American Association for 
Labour Legislation and introduced in Congress 
after some revision by Senator Wagner in 
1932, has been re-introduced with some 
amendments each year. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Preparatory Technical Maritime Meeting on Hours, Manning, and 
Holidays with Pay 


‘as question of hours of work on board 

ship in conjunction with manning, and 
of holidays with pay for seamen, were con- 
sidered by a preparatory technical tripartite 
meeting held in Geneva from November 25 
to December 6, 1935. 


In April last it was decided by the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office 
to call a special Maritime Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in the autumn of 
1936. 

In preparation for the meeting, the Inter- 
national Labour Office distributed two reports, 
embodying information on the present law 
and practice in the different countries with 
regard to the two questions to be discussed 
followed by a comparative review of this 
information, and concluding with suggestions 
as to the lines along which international 
regulations might be drafted. 


The meeting was formally opened by Dr. 
W. A. Riddell, resident Canadian Advisory 
officer to the League of Nations, Geneva, 
in his capacity as Chairman of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office. He 
welcomed the fact that, after an interval of six 
years, it had been found possible to bring 
together again an international assembly of 
representatives of Governments, shipowners 
and seamen, for the consideration of questions 
relating to conditions of employment in the 
mercantile marine. He hoped that the meeting 
would pave the way for international agree- 
ments beneficial to the shipowners and seamen 
alike. He mentioned that seven Conventions 
on matters affecting seamen had been adopted 
at sessions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence prior to 1929 to deal with: the minimum 
age for admission of children to employment 
at sea; unemployment indemnity in case of 
loss or foundering of the ship; facilities for 
finding employment for seamen; minimum age 
for employment as trimmers or stokers; com- 
pulsory medical examination for young persons 
employed at sea; seamen’s articles of agree- 
ment; and repatriation of seamen. 


Hours and Manning Committee 


The question of hours and manning was 
referred to a committee composed of all of 
the delegates in attendance, which held 
thirteen sessions from November 26 to 
December 5. On the last named date the 
Committee unanimously adopted a _ report 
which was in turn approved unanimously by 


the conference. This report stated that in 
the course of the preliminary discussion on 
procedure there appeared to be general agree- 
ment that the work of the Committee should 
constitute a first discussion of the problem of 
hours and manning, and it was consequently 
assumed that the discussion to be held at the 
special Maritime Session of the International 
Labour Conference in 1936 should be a second 
and final discussion. 

Attitude of Seamen—The Seamen’s Group 
urged the need for international regulation of 
hours and manning on grounds of justice, 
humanity, safety and international competi- 
tion. The regulation of hours of work in 
shore industries had made great strides during 
the last sixteen years, nationally and inter- 
nationally. The 48-hour week was laid down 
by the Washington Convention in 1919, and 
was now widespread in industry, including 
land transport, and this was now already 
giving place to the 40-hour week. In these 
developments it was claimed seamen had 
been entirely neglected. 

If it were argued that the question of 
wages was bound up with the problem of 
hours and manning, the seamen’s reply was 
that certain countries in which high standards 
of wages prevailed had nevertheless already 
gone ahead on their own in establishing 
equally high standards of hours and manning. 
In order to avoid international competition 
at the expense of the seamen, it was desir- 
able that similar standards should be set up 
in other countries, and this could only be done 
by International regulation. 

Attitude of Shitpowners——On the shipowners’ 
side the British representative said that 
British shipowners were opposed to any inter- 
national regulation of hours and manning 
independently of wages. The fundamental 
object of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion was to diminish international competition 
by way of unfair conditions of labour. Any 
shortening of hours of work or any increase 
in manning might be offset nationally by 
reductions in wages; further, any increase in 
manning or overtime would simply increase 
the existing disparity in working costs be- 
tween different countries—in other words, in- 
crease rather than decrease international com- 
petition, and so defeat the primary object 
of the Organization. As however, it was 
impracticable at present to regulate wages 
internationally, the only statesmanlike course 
was to leave hours and manning to be regu- 
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lated nationally, by whatever method each 
country might consider best suited to its own 
conditions, viz., legislation, or, as the British 
shipowners preferred, by collective agreement. 
This did not mean, however, that the British 
shipowners were against international labour 
Conventions on any subject. 

Other shipowners referred to the advis- 
ability of adopting the methods of collective 
agreements and pointed to the economic and 
financial difficulties in which the shipping 
industry had been carrying on during the 
last few years and which would make it 
difficult to introduce such reforms as the 
Seamen’s Group demanded. 


Attitude of Governments—Among the 
majority of the members of the Government 
group there appeared to be a feeling that it 
was time and that present circumstances were 
more suitable than in the past for arriving 
at some international agreement. 

Points to be Considered—The report next 
summarized the discussions on the detailed 
“points” ~with regard to manning, number of 
watches and hours of work. These points are 
as follows:— 

(1) Number of officers and men to be 
carried on deck; (2) Number of officers and 
men to be carried in the engine-room and 
stokehold; (3) Number of catering staff; (4) 
Number of wireless operators; (5) The quali- 
fication required for deck and engine-room 
subordinate staff; (6) Limitation of number 
of boys, apprentices, etc.; (7) The employ- 
ment of members of the above staffs in a 
dual capacity; (8) Number of watches for 
officers and wireless operators; (9) Number 
of watches for deck hands; (10) Number 
of watches for engine-room and _ stokehold; 
(11): Number of working hours per day 
and/or week for deck officers, wireless 
operators and deck hands: (a) at sea, (b) 
in port, (c) on arrival and sailing days; 
(12) Number of working hours per day 
and/or week for officers and other ratings 
in the engine-room and stokehold: (a) at 
sea, (b) in port, (c) on arrival and sailing days; 
(13) Number of working hours per day and/or 
week for catering and clerical staff: (a) at 
sea, (b) in port, (c) on arrival and sailing 
days; (14) Definition of hours of work; (15) 
General conditions of work on board ship, 
such as working coal at sea, etc.; (16) The 
employment of a doctor in ships over a 
certain tonnage and duration of voyage; (17) 
Weekly rest or compensation therefor; (18) 
Prohibition of the employment of young 
persons at night; (19) Concurrent provisions 
regarding wages, accommodation, food scales 
and other conditions of employment; (20) 
Measures to be taken to secure observance of 
regulations concerning hours of work or 


manning scales; (21) Joint Committees, 
national and/or international to deal with any 
matters arising out of any international 
regulations on the foregoing; (22) General 
and special exceptions, 


Holidays with Pay 


A committee was appointed to report on 
the question of holidays with pay. This 
committee considered a list of points which 
had been set out in a report issued prior to 
the meeting by the International Labour 
Office. As regards the first of these points, 
“Desirability of international regulation of 
holidays with pay for seamen,’ the Ship- 
owners’ Group maintained that the idea of 
holidays with pay was inconsistent with the 
fundamental condition of the seamen’s con- 
tract of employment, which was for a voyage 
or for a fixed term. They also considered 
that it would be illogical for the question to 
be dealt with internationally so long as wages 
remained unregulated internationally. 

On the seamen’s side it was maintained 
that the fact that holidays with pay were in 
force in some 75 per cent of the European 
countries, for example, either for officers and 
seamen or for officers only, showed that the 
idea of international regulation of the problem 
was neither illogical nor impracticable. More- 
over, the fact of the existence of high wages 
in certain countries had not prevented these 
countries from also having good conditions 
for holidays with pay. 

The Danish, Japanese and Netherlands 
Government Delegates expressed themselves 
in favour of international regulations. They 
suggested, however, that certain exemptions 
or exceptions should be allowed for. 

In conclusion, the report assumed that the 
discussion to be held at the special Maritime 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence in 1936 would be the second and final 
discussion. 

The Committee also assumed that the 
results of its discussions and any observations 
made on those results by Governments would 
be used by the International Labour Office 
to prepare for the 1936 Conference a final 
report which may contain a draft for a Con- 
vention or a Recommendation. 

The report of the Committee on Holidays 
with Pay was adopted unanimously by the 
delegates in attendance at the Preparatory 
Maritime Meeting. 


Publications of the Office 


The International Labour Office has just 
published, under the title “Problems of Vo- 
cational Guidance,” a study constituting a gen- 
eral review of methods and problems of vo- 
cational guidance in different countries, and 
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intended as a preliminary to a report on voca- 
tional training to be published later. 

The volume, which does not purport to con- 
tain a complete record of the progress made 
by vocational guidance in the different coun- 
tries, but merely a bird’s-eye view, begins 
with a definition and history of vocational 
guidance, and proceeds to give an account of 
the regulation of vocational guidance in 
France, Germany, Great Britain and Spain. 
The third chapter deals with its organization, 
the fourth with the training of vocational 
guidance advisers in five countries, the fifth 
with vocational guidance and schools. The 
medical aspect is treated in the sixth chapter, 
while the seventh compares different methods. 
Other chapters deal with special branches of 
guidance and placing, occupation analysis and 
conclusions. A number of appendices are 
added containing specimen record _ cards, 
schemes for guidance and training, resolutions 
of various organizations, etc. 





Under the title “The International Labour 
Organization and Social Insurance,” the In- 
ternational Labour Office has just published 
a general study giving an account of the work 
they have done with respect to social insur- 


ance problems and the results obtained during 
the past fifteen years. 


The work is in three parts: Part I surveys 
the historical evolution of national social in- 
surance laws throughout the world, in order 
to illustrate the national developments on 
which the action of the International Labour 
Organization has been based; Part II de- 
scribes the work of the International Labour 
Office in the field of social insurance and the 
methods it has adopted in carrying out its 
task, which consists primarily in the collection 
and distribution of information; and Part III 
gives an account of the conditions in which 
international regulations on social insurance 
have been drafted and the reasons leading 
the Conference to adopt the particular solu- 
tions embodied in the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations concerning workmen’s com- 
pensation for industrial accidents, sickness in- 
surance, and invalidity, old-age and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance. 


This study is intended particularly for social 
Insurance experts belonging to national ad- 
ministrative departments or institutions, par- 
liaments, workers’ and employers’ organiza- 
tions, universities, etc. 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1935 


apa generally upward movement that has 

characterized employment since the first 
quarter of 1933 continued during 19385. The 
recovery was not so pronounced as that indi- 
cated in 1934 over 1933, in which was recorded 
the low point of the depression as affecting in- 
dustrial activity; however, the gains previously 
made were consolidated and extended, with the 
result that employment at its 1985 peak at 
November 1 was in greater volume than in any 
other month since the end of 1980. It is worthy 
of note that public employment of one sort or 
another was a factor of lessened importance 
in the general situation during 1985 than it had 
been in 1934, when a substantially larger num- 
ber of persons were provided with work of that 
nature. The improvement indicated by em- 
ployers during the year under review may 
therefore be regarded as affording sound evi- 
dence of a revival in business resulting from 
increased public demand for commodities and 
services rather than from government stimula- 
tion to industry. - 

From January 1, 1935, until November 1, 
there was only one general decline in employ- 
ment; this occurred at the first of April, and 
like the losses indicated at the opening and the 
close of the year, was seasonal in character. 
In 1922, the period of uninterrupted expansion 
was of the same duration, while in no other 
year for which statistics are available has the 


trend been so consistently favourable. The 
improvement, on the whole, continues to be 
quite widely distributed, both geographically 
and industrially, but the outstanding feature 
of the year was the recovery in manufacturing, 
which was both extensive and prolonged; the 
chief exception to the generally upward move- 
ment was construction, employment in the 
highway division showing a marked decline. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated monthly returns from an average of 9,248 
employers whose staffs averaged 933,085!, vary- 
ing between 874,556 at April 1 and 1,012,103 at 





1 The number of wage-earners reported in the Census 
taken in June, 1931, was 2,570,097, of whom 2,100,139 
were at work on the date of the Census. The firms 
reporting for June 1, 1931, showed an aggregate payroll 
of 940,875 persons, or 44-8 p.c. of the census total, which 
included the professional classes (notably teachers and 
public administration employees), agricultural workers, 
domestic servants and other important classes of work- 
ers not included in the monthly surveys of employment. 
When the census figures are adjusted, so far as is 
possible, to include only the classes of workers repre- 
sented in the monthly employment surveys, the pro- 
portion of the latter to the former rises considerably. 
Since 1931, the number of co-operating firms has grown, 
with a consequent increase in the proportion of the 
total working population represented in these statis- 
tics. A memorandum comparing the industrial distri- 
bution of the workers included in the monthly em- 
ployment surveys with the industrial distribution of all 
workers in the Dominion, as ascertained in the 1931 
census, will shortly be issued. Copies may be obtained 
on application to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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AVERAGE NuMBER OF REPORTING FIRMS, oF THEIR EMPLOYEES AND THE AVERAGE INDEXES FOR THE TWELVE Montus, JAN. 1-— 
Dec. 1, 1935, TOGETHER WITH THE CHANGES SHOWN IN THESE FIGURES AS COMPARED WITH THOSE OF 1934 
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Plantiproducts, edible ecicsn oe eo ciac eae cee 436 
‘PRulpsand) paper products. .see eee lees 584 
uber producte. a. cnc. ines ck eoliens seein renee 52 
Mexbileproducta see oe. Lame ee werentalar rete 965 
Plantiproduets, 16:8 isla epicenter 167 
Wood distillates and extracts...............000. 8 
Chemicals and allied products................. 190 
Clay, glass and stone products..............0. 194 
Hleetric hehtiand power) iii celtics se wales ce 98 
Hilectricallapparacusinc. sokhiote cee eee eae ae 109 
Iron and steel! products 835 
Non-ferrous metal products.................... 154 
Non-metallic mineral products................-- 128 
Miscellaneous)! unienes) (abe pee es Mee ele 106 
LO GIG EN Gio ise) arn aie cea, ee eee 301 
INTE INSTAING Gece Rte A Scr aie ee ea 336 
COMMUNICATION Siiiye, gaged ive sak ene 85 

RAINS POR TAT EOIN tae ure uaa nn mata 40 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE... 1,044 
PSOne 4), 2? cei ator be Care ee eel tay pe ar ae A rape 669 
Highway OW etahe oc sichy Sis Wier eed eye aera ier, Can aia ena 341 
Reaatkwyany eee he Sei 200) eRe Nee Alina 34 
DEAR VEG BS Gori 7 etic ety ine Rue sage, See One ae 451 
ARI ECU Bl DY cele ae ea I A Wid «al ain Ce LG Pai 1,151 


Average number 








1935 Increase over 1934 in the 
Average Average number 
indexes |—————__—__ Average 








of em- (1926= of 1 of em- index numbers 
ployees 100) firms ployees 

points p.c. 
73,912 103-7 36 2,481 2-7 2-7 
262, 271 95-4 122 12,275 3-7 4-0 
395, 213 103-3 250 10, 756 2:0 2-0 
120, 089 95-2 64 7,220 5-2 5-8 
81, 600 97-7 86 6,700 7:3 8-1 
933,085 99-4 558 39, 432 3-4 3-5 
130,605 87-3 87 5,510 2:8 3°3 
12,719 96-9 6 386 1-8 1-9 
118, 543 97-5 91 5,778 4-0 4-3 
13,145 102-2 a 44 2-7 2-7 
29, 630 92-6 12 2,886 8-5 10-1 
15,568 115-0 12 3,112 21-9 23-5 
37,529 87-8 27 2,332 4-9 5:9 
30,630 96-6 30 3,195 9-2 10 5 
388, 869 93-1 272 23.643 4-9 5:6 
487,664 97-1 262 37.082 6-9 7°68 
22.171 117-3 22 15.710 6-8 6-2 
1,918 91-8 4 295 9-8 12-0 
21,273 104 6 20 1,895 8-8 9-2 
87,422 71-3 18 2,944 5:3 8-0 
1,080 S78 [Rtas aie —53 —1-9 —4-8 
30,711 106 7 18 1,119 3-1 3:0 
57,894 95:6 17 2,391 3-6 3°9 
11, 763 92-3 1 0:3 0:3 
95, 224 111-6 64 4,496 4-5 4-2 
15,906 121-5 8 905 6-0 5-2 
510 122-8 1 22 —6:0 —4-7 
10, 251 128-9 19 1,121 9:3 7°8 
7,978 72-4 7 647 5:3 7:9 
14,190 112-5 2 380 2-6 2°4 
12,450 114.2 4 1,198 11:2 10-9 
108, 994 82-7 31 15,052 11-2 15-7 
18,940 119-6 8 2,177 13-2 12-4 
13,585 134-6 10 239 2-1 1-6 
5,351 121-1 9 528 9-5 8-5 
35, 427 126-9 21 878 2:2 1-8 
56,449 123-3 57 5,805 12-5 11-3 
21,099 79-8 2 244 0-7 0-9 
96,047 81-2 18 Ve2te 0-9 1-1 
114, 683 97-8 39 | —12,987 —11-5 —10:5 
22,400 55-4 29 3,182 7:6 15-9 
64, 865 175-5 110 | —16,497 —45-8 —20-7 
27,417 OSF Bis weak gee 327 0-9 1-3 
25,478 118-2 38 1,362 3-1 2-7 
96,246 122-1 123 5, 783 4-2 3:6 


1 See footnote on page 43. 
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2 An increase in the number of reporting firms accounts for the apparent increase in employment, accompanied by a decline 


in the index number. 


the beginning of November. The index (based 
on the 1926 average as 100), then stood at 
107-7, which was the highest in five years; the 
1934 peak was 101-0 at July 1, while the maxi- 
mum so far reached in this record of fifteen 
years was 127-8 at the first of August, 1929. 
The lowest point recorded was at April 1, 1933, 
when the index was only 76. The annual aver- 
age indexes in the fifteen years of the record 
are as follows:— 


1921.... 88°8 1926.... 99°61 1931....102°5 
1922.... 89-0 1927....104-6 1932.... 87°5 
1923.... 95°8 1928....111°6 1933.... 83°4 
1924.... 93°4 1929... .119-0 1934.... 96-0 
1925.... 93°6 1930....113°4 1935.... 99°4 


The recovery indicated in 1935 as compared 
with the preceding year is summarized in the 
following table, which shows the average num- 
ber of reporting firms and of their employees 
and the mean index numbers for the twelve 
months, January 1-December 1, 1935. The 
changes since 1934 in these three sets of figures 
are also given, those for the indexes being 
shown in points and also in percentages. With 





1 As the average for the calendar year, 1926, including 
figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in comput- 
ing these. indexes, the average for the 12 months, Jan. 
1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 
100. 
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rare exceptions, the 1985 figures are higher than 
those for the preceding year, but where the 
reverse is the case, the decline is indicated by 
a@ minus sign. The table calls only for brief 
explanation since the employment situation 
in the various localities and industries is dis- 
cussed in considerable detail in subsequent 
pages. 

The table shows a gain of 6-4 per cent in the 
number of reporting employers,! accompanied 
by an increase of 4°4 per cent in their staffs, 
and of 3-5 per cent in the average index for 
1935 as compared with 1934. Of the last two 
comparisons, undoubtedly that between the in- 
dex numbers affords the more reliable guide to 
changes in the employment situation, since 
allowance is made therein for the inclusion of 
new industries, as well as for the cessation of 
defunct businesses. 

While improvement was recorded in all five 
economic areas in 1935 as compared with the 
preceding year, it is evident that Quebec and 
the Western Provinces contributed unduly 
large proportions of the increase, while the 
gains in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario 
were disproportionately small. Thus, firms in 
Quebec employed over 31 per cent of those 
added to payrolls, but only 28 per cent of the 
total numbers employed in the co-operating 
establishments, while in the Prairies these pro- 
portions were 18-3 per cent and 12-9 per cent 
respectively, and in British Columbia, 17-0 per 
cent and 8-7 per cent, respectively. On the 
other hand, the Maritime Provinces, with 7:9 
per cent of the average employees, and Ontario, 
with 42-4 per cent, reported only 6°3 per cent 
and 27-3 per cent, respectively, of the total 
number re-employed during the year. The ex- 
planation of these discrepancies, of course, lies 
in the different degrees of activity manifested 
by the industries predominating in the various 
economic areas. 

The general recovery in the cities, which in 
1934 had lagged behind that for the country 
as a whole, was more pronounced in 1935, 
chiefly as a result of the large representation 
therein of manufactures and trade, which 
have greatly contributed to the general ad- 
vance during the year under review. Employ- 
ing some 42 per cent of the aggregate workers 
covered in the monthly surveys of employ- 


ment, the co-operating firms in the eight in- 
dustrial centres for which separate tabulations 
are made, reported nearly 60 per cent of the 
total number added to the payrolls. These 
gains were, of course, not uniformly distributed 
among the various cities, the increase over 
1934 ranging from 1-9 per cent in Quebec City 
to 23-5 per cent in Windsor. Toronto recorded 
the largest gain in actual numbers involved, 
amounting to over 24 per cent of the general 
increase in these municipalities, but this was 
not in proportion to the number employed 
therein, viz., 30-5 per cent of the aggregate 
workers. Montreal firms reported 23-3 per 
cent of the total increase, but 33-6 per cent 
of all the employees reported in the eight 
centres. On the other hand, Windsor, with 
four per cent of the aggregate staff, con- 
tributed 13-2 per cent of the increase, and 
Vancouver with less than eight per cent of 
the total employed in the larger cities, re- 
ported 13-5 per cent of the total number added 
to the payrolls therein. 


Especially pronounced gains were made in 
manufacturing, which, with approximately 52 
per cent of the average employees of all firms, 
reported a much larger proportion of the total 
increase during 19385; this presented a striking 
contrast to the 1934 situation, when factories 
employed about half of the total number 
covered in the monthly surveys, but con- 
tributed only 39-2 per cent of the general 
increase over 1933. Mining and trade also 
showed disproportionately large increases in 
1935 as compared with 1984, while in logging, 
communications, transportation and services the 
rate of improvement was lower than in the 
three industrial divisions first-named. Building 
and railway construction reported greater act- 
ivity than in the preceding year, the increase 
in the former being marked; however, the 
gains were not sufficiently large to offset the 
losses in highway construction and maintenance, 
so that employment in the construction group 
as a whole declined by 10-5 per cent, as com- 
pared with 1934. This was partly due to the 
reabsorption of former highway workers into 
other industries as the general situation im- 
proved, while changes in the unemployment 
relief policies of the various governments also 





1A continued growth in the number of firms co- 
operating with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics must 
be noted in connection with the increases in the work- 
ers represented in the monthly surveys of employment. 
The gain in the former, however, does not wholly result 
from the establishment of new industries, nor from more 
regular co-operation on the part of those previously on 
the mailing list, but is also due to the fact that a 
steadily increasing number of firms are furnishing sta- 
tistics in detail for locality and industry. Thus, the 
different branches of a business organization in various 
centres appear in the tabulation as separate firms in the 


centres where establishments are maintained. Simi- 
larly, employers appear under each of the industries 
for which separate reports are furnished. The number 
of firms as used here might more precisely be de- 
scribed as the number of reports tabulated, but the 
former expression is generally adhered to in accordance 
with statistical usage in other series and other countries, 
and also as presenting a better visualization of the 
nature of the enquiries. On the whole, the establish- 
ments now being added to the mailing list have pay- 
rolls that are smaller than the average, being in many 
cases the less well-known businesses. 
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influenced considerably the situation? in this 
line of work. 


Fluctuation of Employment in 1935 


The index of employment (based on the 
1926 average as 100), stood at 94-4 on Jan. 1; 
the movement in the two following months 
was upward, the gain on Mar. 1 being sub- 
stantially above the average indicated at that 
date in the years since 1921. At the first of 
April, there was a seasonal decline of more 
than normal proportions, due to unusually 
large reductions in logging, together with pro- 
nounced contractions in highway and railway 
construction. Employment was then at its 1935 
minimum. The upward trend was resumed 
at the beginning of May, and continued 
uninterruptedly until November 1; this was a 
longer period of unbroken expansion than in 
most years of the record. The index of 93-4 
at April 1 had risen to 107-7 at the first of 
November, or by more than fourteen points, 
as compared with the average seasonal increase 
of rather better than nine points between 
April 1 and November 1 in the experience of 
other years since 1920. Employment then 
moved seasonally downward at December 1, 
the losses considerably exceeding the average 
decline in the years, 1921-1934. However, the 
index at that date (viz., 104:6) was 10-8 per 
cent higher than at January 1, 1935, and was 
5:8 per cent higher than at December 1 in 
the preceding year. The fluctuations had been 
more pronounced during 1934, when of the 
increases noted during seven months, only 
three had been consecutive; from the opening 
of the year to December 1, the index advanced 
by 11-6 per cent, thus showing a slightly 
greater proportionate increase than in the year 
under review. The average gain from January 
1 to December 1 in the last fourteen years has 
been between seven and eight per cent, so 
that the improvement in both 1934 and 1935 
was more than normal. At July 1, 1935, act- 
ivity was less than at the same date in the 
preceding year, the index standing at 99-5, 
or 1-5 points lower than at the beginning of 
July in 1934, while in all other months of 1935 
employment was at a higher level. 

The general index of employment in recent 
years has been influenced to some extent by 
public works undertaken for the relief of 


1 During the 11 months, January to November, 1935, 
the average number of men, per month, afforded em- 
ployment on a wage basis in connection with relief 
projects, as reported to the Dominion Unemployment 
Relief Commissioner by the Provinces and Dominion 
Departments, was 25,970, the total number of man- 
days worked during the 11 months being 3,980,735. A 
(monthly average of 22,633 men were also afforded 
relief in provincially and federally operated camps 
where the unemployed were cared for and given useful 


unemployment! This factor (which was of 
less weight in 1935 than in 1934) only indirectly 
affects the situation in many other large indus- 
tries, which reported marked improvement in 
the year under review—notably manufacturing, 
mining, trade, etc. Factory employment is 
especially important in this connection, since 
more than half of the total workers included 
in these surveys earn their livelihood in manu- 
facturing establishments. This division showed 
uninterrupted recovery during ten months of 
1935—from January 1 to November 1. This 
was the longest period of unbroken expansion 
reported since the record was commenced in 
1921, being longer by one month than that 
indicated in 1934. During these months of 
advancing activity the reporting employers 
added some 81,000 persons to their staffs, a 
number that compared favourably with the 
increases of about 72,000 and 61,000 indicated 
by the co-operating manufacturers during 1934 
and 1933, respectively. The index, rising from 
87-4 at the opening of 1935 to 103°5 on 
November 1, showed a gain of 16-1 points or 
18-4 per cent in these months. Curtailment 
of a seasonal character affected the situation 
in the last month of the year; although this 
exceeded the average decline indicated in the 
fourteen preceding years for which statistics 
are available, the index of factory employ- 
ment, at 101-4 on December 1, was sixteen 
per cent above the January 1 index. The 
importance of this percentage gain is empha- 
sized when it is compared with the average 
increase in the index from January 1 to 
December 1 in the years 1921-1934, which 
amounts only to eight per cent. 


In connection with the statistics on em- 
ployment herein reviewed, it may again be 
mentioned that the tendency during the years 
of depression has been to retain aS many as 
possible on the staff by reducing the daily 
or weekly hours worked. Thus, had statistics 
of the earnings of the persons included in the 
monthly reports on employment been avail- 
able, they would in the period of declining in- 
dustrial activity doubtless have shown in many 
cases a greater shrinkage than the number on 
the payrolls, while similarly, an improvement 
in the business outlook is reflected in many 
cases by an extension of the working hours 
rather than by an immediate increase in the 


work in return for subsistence and a small cash allow- 
ance, the total number of man-days relief afforded on 
this basis having been 6,006,865. These figures are 
subject to revision when final reports are received. 
During the year 1934, the monthly average of those 
employed on a wage basis on relief works was 48,144; 
the man-days worked during the year amounted to 
8,970,721, while on a subsistence basis the average num- 
ber of men afforded relief was 35,377 and the total 
number of man-days relief afforded was 9,557,862. 
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personnel. This is illustrated in the recent 
statistics of earnings in the United States 
which are collected from the firms furnishing 
monthly data on employment. Thus, at No- 
vember 1, 1935, the preliminary index of em- 
ployment in manufacturing stood at &4:°8 
per cent of the basic average for the three 
years, 1923-1925, or 7:9 points higher than in 
November, 1934, while the index of earnings 
was 74-5, an increase of fifteen points over 
the same period in the preceding year. 

Another point may be noted regarding the 
Canadian index numbers of employment. 
Where employers are obliged to curtail their 
production, it sometimes happens that the 
date to which the monthly survey relates 
marks the low point in activity for the month, 
employment in some cases being in greater 
volume on almost any other working day of 
the month. This factor is of greater import- 
ance when the numbers at work fluctuates 
about a low level than when staffs are more 
normal. 

An analysis of the data furnished by em- 
ployers shows that practically all industries 
except highway construction shared in the 
improvement noted during 1935 as compared 
with. 1934 while in most cases the situation 
was also more satisfactory than in 1933 and 
1932. It has already been stated that manu- 
facturing experienced the longest period of 
expansion on record in the years since 1920; to 
this recovery, most of the various branches of 
factory employment have contributed to a 
greater or lesser degree. Logging, on the whole, 
was unusually active, the average index, at 126-9 
being slightly higher than the 1934 mean of 
124-7; most of the advance occurred in the 
early months of the year, employment from 
September onward having been at a slightly 
lower level than in the autumn and early 
winter of 1934. The 1985 average was also 
slightly higher than the previous maximum of 
125-8 reported in 1929. Mining, particularly 
of metallic ores advanced during many months, 
with the result that employment in that group 
as a whole was brisker than in any other 
year of the record. Building construction 
gained considerably during the busy season, 
and was generally higher than in 1934, 1933 
and 1932, though continuing at a low level as 
compared with years of normal activity. Em- 
ployment in railway construction was at much 
the same level as in the preceding year, 
but highway construction afforded employ- 
ment to a smaller number of men, partly 
as a result of changes in the unemployment 
relief policies of the various governments. 
Services and trade were more active, stimu- 
lated to some extent by a better tourist sea- 
son, as well as by the general improvement in 
business. In connection with these two in- 
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industries, it may again be pointed out that 
in such lines of business, establishments as a 
rule cannot be wholly closed down for longer 
or shorter periods, as in manufacturing plants, 
with the result that the situation is frequently 
met by cutting down the normal working day 
or week for the individual employee, in order 
to retain as many as possible on the pay- 
roll. This tends to keep up the employment 
index, since the methods used in rotating the 
staff are usually not reflected in the monthly 
employment data. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The revival in industrial activity evident 
during 1934 again extended with a varying 
intensity to all five economic areas during the 
year under review. The situation at the end 
of 1985 was substantially better in each of 
these districts than it was at the opening of 
the year, and also than it had been at the 
end of 1934, 1933 or 1932, being also in Que- 
bec, Ontario, and British Columbia more fav- 
ourable than at the close of 1931. The great- 
est proportional gain between the 1935 low and 
high points occurred in the Prairie Provinces, 
where the maximum of activity was at No- 
vember 1; the index then stood at 108-1, being 
21-2 points higher than the minimum of 86-9 
recorded on April 1. Employment in all five 
economic areas was greater, on the average, 
than in the twelve months of 1934, when gen- 
eral activity has been at a more satisfactory 
level than in the preceding year. In the Mari- 
time Provinces, there was a gain of 2-7 per 
cent in the 1935 mean over that for 1934, in 
Quebec of four per cent, in Ontario of two 
per cent, in the Prairies, of 5:8 per cent, and 
in British Columbia, of 8:1 per cent. 


Maritime Provinces—Employment in the 
Maritime Provinces showed more fluctuation 
during 1935 than had been the case in 1934; 
large declines at the first of the year were fol- 
lowed by a moderate gain on February 1. 
The trend was then unfavourable in the next 
two months, after which the situation im- 
proved steadily until October 1, when the in- 
dex, at 112-9 was higher than in any other 
month since November 1, 1931. Curtailment 
took place at the beginning of November and 
December, 1935; that in the former month was 
contra-seasonal, while in the latter the reduc- 
tions exceeded the average seasonal losses in 
the experience of the last fourteen years. In 
spite of these greater than average contrac- 
tions, the December 1 index, at 107°5, was 
8-5 points higher than at the opening of the 
year, being also slightly above the December 
1, 1934, level. The aggregate payrolls of the 
649 reporting employers in the Maritime Prov- 
inces averaged 73,912 persons, as compared 
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with the mean of 71,401 employed by the 613 
firms co-operating in the preceding year. 

The index in manufacturing as a whole was 
consistently higher throughout the year than 
in 1934, the mean being 95-9, as compared 
with 91-8 in 1934 and 77-2 in 1933. The De- 
cember 1, 1935, index, at 99-4, was 18-3 p.c. 
higher than at the opening of the year, and 
3°6 p.c. higher than in the same month in 
the preceding year. The greatest improve- 
ment was in the iron and steel, lumber and 
food industries, while the indexes in textiles 
and pulp and paper were rather lower, on the 
average, than in 1934. Employment in most 
branches of manufacturing continued substan- 
tially below the 1926 basic average. Unsatis- 
factory export conditions continued to affect 
transportation, ‘as in the last few years, and 
this industry afforded, on the whole, a smaller 
volume of employment in 1935 than in 1934. 
Communications generally showed slight im- 
provement over 1934. Construction on the 
whole was rather more active, reductions in 
personnel in this comparison in the first five 
months of 1935 being offset by monthly in- 
creases from the beginning of June. Services 
consistently afforded greater employment, and 
trade also registered a generally higher level 
of activity. Mining, except at February 1 
and March 1, showed a betterment over 1934. 
Logging was not so brisk as in the preceding 
year, but was more active than in 1933 and 
1932, the index of employment averaging 
160-0, as compared with 203-0 in 1934, 88:6 
in 1933 and 62:3 in 1982. 


Quebec—With only two exceptions, the 
general trend of employment from January 1 
to November 1 was uniformly favourable in 
Quebec, the gains on the whole being on a 
much larger scale than those noted in the 
preceding year. Declines were indicated at 
February 1 and April 1, while the only in- 
terruption in the steady improvement noted 
in 1934 had occured at the latter date. The 
index rose from its 1935 low of 85-9 on 
April 1 to its maximum of 105-0 on Novem- 
ber 1, or by over 22 per cent. Employment 
in the year just closed fluctuated between 
wider limits than in 1934, the index advanc- 
ing by over 19 points betwen the trough and 
the peak, as compared with a variation of 
some 13 points in the preceding year. 
Activity in each month of 1935 was greater 
than in the corresponding month of 1934. 
The labour forces of the 2,202 co-operating 
employers varied between 235,855 and! 289,363 
workers on the dates of minimum and 
“maximum activity, respectively, averaging 
262.271 for the twelve months, while the 
mean index was 95:4; the 1934 average of 
the 2,080 reporting firms was 249,996, and the 
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index averaged 91-7, while in the preceding 
year it was 82:0. 

Employment in manufacturing as a whole 
was brisker during the entire year than in 
1934, improvement in this comparison being 
indicated each month, while the 1935 index 
averaged 97-2, or 5-5 per cent higher than 
in the preceding year. Practically all classes 
of manufacturing recorded a larger volume 
of employment; the improvement in the 
major groups—lumber, pulp and paper, tex- 
tiles and iron and_ steel—was_ especially 
important, in view of the large number of 
workers engaged in such industries. 

The index of employment in communica- 
tions was fractionally lower in the twelve 
months. ‘There was also a slackening in 
transportation, construction and trade during 
a number of months in the year just com- 
pleted; the averages in the first two of those 
industries, however, were higher than in 1934, 
while that in trade was practically the same. 
In the logging group, activity was substan- 
tially greater in the first quarter of 1935 and 
was also higher at the beginning of May and 
June, but in the remaining months was at a 
lower level than in 1934. The mean index 
stood at 192-2, as against 202-5 in 1934; in 
1933, it was 109-3 and in 1982, 60-3. Mining 
was decidedly more active in 1935 than for 
several years past, largely due to gains in 
the metallic ore branch; the mining index 
averaged 144:5 as against 123-0 in the year 
before. Services, though in a more favour- 
able position than in 1934, showed only 
moderate activity during the year under 
review. It may be repeated that many 
persons on the payrolls of the reporting 
trade and services establishments, as in 
manufacturing and various other groups, were 
probably not employed full time. 


Ontario—An average staff of 395,213 
employees was registered by the 4,080 firms 
furnishing data in Ontario; the mean index 
was 103-3 in 1935, or two points higher than 
in the preceding year, when the payrolls of 
the 3,830 co-operating establishments had 
averaged 384,456. Employment, on the whole, 
showed less fluctuation during 1935 than in 
the preceding year, there being a range of 
only twelve points between the maximum and 
minimum indexes, as_compared with that of 
nearly 19 points in 1934. The situation in all 
but three months was better than in the 
corresponding period of 1934, the December 1 
index, at 107-0, being 5-2 per cent higher 
than at the same date of the preceding year. 

‘Manufacturers, on the whole, reported 
decidedly greater activity throughout 1935, 
although employment generally was still in 
rather less volume than in the basic year, 
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1926. During the year under review, the 
index was slightly higher than the manufac- 
turing index for the second great manufactur- 
ing province—Quebec, while in 1934 and 1933 
the opposite was the case. This was mainly 
due to a revival of activity in the iron 
and steel industries, which are _ especially 
important in the industrial composition of 
Ontario; a comparison of the data shows that 
the heavy industries in the province experi- 
enced relatively greater recovery during 1935 
than was the case in Quebec. On the other 
hand, the indexes in lumber and textiles were 
substantially higher in the latter than in 
Ontario. Employment in pulp and paper, 
lumber, textile, metal and other factories was 
“brisker throughout the year than in 1934, in 
each case also showing decided improvement 
between the opening and the close of the 
year under review. Iron and steel advanced 
steadily from January 1 to May 1, 1935, 
succeeded by contractions in the next four 
months; the trend was again distinctly 
upward at October 1 and November 1. While 
the customary seasonal losses reduced employ- 
ment in this group at the beginning of 
December, the index was then 26:3 per cent 
higher than at the opening of the year, being 
also higher than in any month in 1932, 1933 
or 1934. The index averaged 88-1, as com- 
pared with 72-1 in 1934, 58-3 in 19383 and 
64-3 in 19382. In the textile group, activity 
gained month by month from January 1 
until April 1, and expansion was also indi- 
cated in September, October and November; 
at the first of November, the index was 14-5 
per cent higher than at January 1, and in 
spite of the seasonal curtailment indicated 
at the beginning of December, it was then 
still 12-4 points above the January 1 index. 
The 1985 mean of 108-0 was nearly four 
points above that of the previous year. 


Operations in logging camps throughout 
1935 were at a relatively high level in com- 
parison with the last few years, the index 
averaging 107-4, as compared with 95-9 in 
1934 and with 47-9 in 1938. Mining was 
particularly active, employment in the 
autumn and early winter reaching the highest 
level in the record; on December 1 the index 
was 197-0, while in the twelve months it 
averaged 185°8, as compared with 154-5 in 
1934 and 127-2 in 1933. The extraction of 
metallic ores, which accounts for most of the 
persons engaged in mining in Ontario, con- 
tinued at an unusually high level during the 
year just passed, international monetary con- 
ditions again providing an important stimulus 
to production. The number employed in 
communications was practically the same as 
in 1934. Transportation, in seven months of 
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1935, was brisker than in the corresponding 
months of the preceding year, and the mean 
index was 75-9, or fractionally higher than 
that of 75-2 in 1934. Services also reported 
greater activity than in the year before, to 
some extent reflecting improvement in the 
tourist trade. Construction generally afforded 
less employment, partly a result of the changes 
in the unemployment relief policies; private 
and commercial building, however, was in 
greater volume than in the preceding year. 
The index for construction as a whole aver- 
aged 118-9 in the twelve months of 1935, 
compared with 158:8 in 1934, 86:2 in 1933 
and 101-1 in 1982. The volume of employ- 
ment in trade was greater throughout 1935 
than in the preceding year, the index aver- 


‘aging 130-7, or 5:4 points higher than in 1934, 


Prairie Provinces—Employment in the 
Prairie Provinces showed rather more varia- 
tion than in the preceding year, the index 
ranging from 86:9 on April 1 to 108-1 at the 
beginning of November, as compared with a 
spread of only 13 points between the 1934 high 
and low. The general situation at the 
beginning of each month was better than on 
the same date of the year before, and employ- 
ment at November 1 attained its highest 
point since.the same date in 1931. The aver- 
age for the twelve months under review was 
95:2, or 5:2 points more than in the preceding 
year, while it was nine points higher than in 
1933. The 1,349 employers furnishing data 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta had 
an average staff of 120,089 persons during the 
year, while in 1934, the 1,285 co-operating 
firms reported an average payroll of 112,868 
workers, 


As has been pointed out in previous annual 
reviews of employment, the unsatisfactory co7- 
ditions prevailing in agriculture since the 
autumn of 1929 have caused much unemploy- 
ment among farm workers generally, who are 
ordinarily not represented in these statistics, 
but for many of whom work or relief has had 
to be found in recent years. The dependence 
of the population of the Prairies upon agricul- 
ture has intensified the situation in that ama 
during the last few years of depression in the 
agricultural industries. Large programs of 
highway construction and maintenance work 
have been undertaken to relieve the distress 
resulting from the unfavourable agricultural 
and industrial conditions; labour camps insti- 
tuted for this purpose have also accommodated 
many men released from farming and other 
industries. However, the number employed on 
projects of this character was smaller in 1935 
than in 19341 





1 See footnote on page 45. 
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Activity in manufacturing, logging, mining, 
transportation, construction and maintenance, 
services and trade in the Prairie Provinces was 
generally greater during 1935 than in the pre- 
ceding year. Within the manufacturing group, 
there were advances in the textile, pulp and 
paper, lumber, iron and steel and some 
other industries. Logging, though not so ac- 
tive in the last three months of the year as in 
the final quarter of 1934, afforded considerably 
more employment on the average. 


British Columbia.—The 969 firms reporting 
in British Columbia employed an average work- 
ing force of 81,600 employees, while in the pre- 
ceding year a mean of 74,870 was reported by 
882 employers; the 1935 index averaged 97-7 
as compared with 90-4 in 1934, 78-0 in 1933, 
80-5 in 1932, 95-5 in 1931, and 107-9 in 1930. 

All groups of manufacturing indicated height- 
ened activity during the year under review. 
The lumber, pulp and paper, textile, iron and 
steel and other factories reported a decidedly 
better situation at the end of 1935 than at the 
beginning, while the indexes also averaged 
higher than in the preceding year. Logging 
showed improvement, although employment in 
this and the other branches of lumber indus- 
tries continued to suffer from the decline in 
world demand, the indexes still being at a low 
level in comparison with most years of the 
record. Mining, transportation, communica- 
tions, construction and maintenance, services 
and trade were brisker during the greater part 
of 1935, the mean index in each of these being 
higher than in 1934 and also in 1933. 


Employment by Cities 


Improvement in industrial employment was 
reported in each of the eight centres for which 
statistics are segregated, viz., Montreal, Que- 
bee City, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver; the gains were rela- 
tively greater during 1935 in Windsor, Van- 
couver and Hamilton than in the other cities. 
A significant feature of the situation is that 
the recovery in these cities, which during 1933 
and 1934 was generally at a slower rate than 
in the Dominion as a whole, was in 1935 rather 
more pronounced. Thus, in 1934, 46 per cent 
of the average number of co-operating firms 
in Canada were located in these municipal 
areas, and they had 40°8 per cent of the aver- 
age employees covered in the monthly sur- 
veys; of the total additions to staffs during the 
year, however, they reported only 20 per cent; 
in 1935, firms in the cities and their employees 
constituted 46-3 per cent and 41-6 per cent 
respectively of the total employers and total 
employees, while almost 60 per cent of the 
total increase during the year was reported in 
these eight centres. These index numbers 


showed an average advance of 5-6 per cent as 
compared with the general increase of 3-5 per 
cent in the Dominion. On the one hand the 
marked improvement in manufacturing and 
trade in recent months, and on the other hand 
the decreasing importance of highway con- 
struction in the industrial distribution of the 
workers covered in these surveys, largely ac- 
counts for this situation. 

The reports showed that employment was 
maintained at a generally higher level in Ot- 
tawa and Windsor than in the other centres 
above named, while the lowest indexes were 
again indicated in Montreal and Winnipeg. 
The greatest percentages of improvement 
shown by the 1935 index numbers over those 
for 1984 were in Windsor, Hamilton and Van-~ 
couver. 


Montreal—The staffs of the 1,287 Montreal 
firms making returns averaged 130,605 persons, 
while the mean index, at 87-3, was 3-3 per cent 
higher than that for the preceding year. The 
1935 fluctuations in employment were different 
from those of 1934; however, gains were made 
in eight months which provided work for a 
larger number of persons than had been added 
to the reported staffs in the preceding year 
The index rose from 81:6 at February 1, 1935, 
to 91-9 at the begining of December, when 
activity was at its highest since the end of 
1931. Manufacturing generally was more 
active in every month of the year under re- 
view; the index averaged 89-8, as compared 
with 85-7 in 1934, and 79-9 in 1933. The vege- 
table food group showed a higher level during 
nine months of last year than in the same 
months of the year preceding, and the average 
index was higher. The printing, publishing 
and paper goods, textile, tobacco and beverage, 
iron and steel and other divisions reported sub- 
stantial improvement on the whole as com- 
pared with 1934. Communications consistently 
afforded less employment. Transportation was 
brisker in most months, but the improvement 
was not especially marked, the index averaging 
92-1 per cent of the 1926 average, as compared 
with 87-9 in 1934. Construction firms reported 
smaller payrolls during the greater part of 
1935, their average employment during the 
year being lower. In trade also, the index in 
six months was below that for the same period 
of 1934, but the annual average was fraction- 
ally higher, at 121-4. 


Quebec City—The 1985 variation between 
the minimum and the maximum of employ- 
ment in Quebee amounted to nearly fourteen 
points in the index, a range very similar to that 
of 1934, however the average index, at 96:9, 
was slightly above that of 95-1 in the preceding 
year. The staffs of the 165 employers furnish- 
ing data averaged 12,719, as compared with the 
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mean of 12,333 reported by 159 firms in 1934. 
Activity in manufacturing generally was at 
much the same level, the mean index standing 
at 95-6, as against 94-0 in the preceding year. 
Leather plants, on the whole, were rather 
busier than in 19384, and other branches of 
manufacturing showed moderate improvement 
in this comparison. The mean index in trans- 
portation was lower, while that for construction 
was much higher, averaging 116-7 as against 
95-5 in 1984. 


Toronto—Employment showed moderate 
improvement during seven months of 1935; at 
the close of the year, the index was five points 
higher than at the beginning, while the annual 
mean of 97-5 compared favourably with that 
of 93-5 for 1984. The number of employees 
of the 1,372 firms co-operating during the year 
under review averaged 118,543, while in the 
year before the mean payroll of the 1,281 re- 
porting employers was 112,765. The manufac- 
turing industries showed a better situation 
each month of 1935 than in 1934, and the aver- 
age index of 94-4 was over five points higher. 
Within this group, iron and steel, textile, print- 
ing and publishing and other manufacturing 
industries reported consistently greater employ- 
ment in the twelve months under review, 
while in vegetable food factories little general 
change was indicated. 


Transportation during the first half of last 
year was duller than in 1934, but improve- 
ment occurred from June onward, and the 
index, averaging 89-4, was practically the 
same as in the preceding year. Communica- 
tions afforded less employment; there was 
also a falling-off in construction. Trading 
establishments, on the other hand, showed 
heightened activity; the index averaged 123-7 
in 1935, as compared with 120-7 in the pre- 
ceding year. In Toronto, as in the other 
centres, some establishments continued to 
retain a considerable proportion of their 
ordinary staff by reducing the hours worked 
by their employees. 


Ottawa—There were uninterrupted advances 
in Ottawa from the first of the year to July, 
after which the tendency, except at October 1, 
was downward. On the whole, however, 
employment was brisker than in 1934, the 
index averaging 102-2 in 1935, compared with 
99-5 in the preceding year. Manufacturing 
reported a larger volume of employment; 
pulp and paper and other plants showed 
greater activity, while lumber mills were 
slacker, Construction and trading establish- 
ments also reported larger staffs than in 
1934, improvement in the former having been 
noted during eight months and in the latter, 
throughout the year. An average payroll of 


13,145 workers was employed by the 172 firms 
whose data were received, as compared with 
the 1934 average of 12,701 reported by 165 
employers. 


Hamilton—Employment in Hamilton in- 
creased during nine months of the year under 
review, with the result that the December 1 
index of 100-4 was 17:4 points above the 
level of January 1; it was also higher by 14 
points than on December 1, 1934, while the 
mean for the year under review was 92:6, 
as compared with 84-1 in the preceding 
year. The 270 co-operating firms reported an 
average working force of 29,630 persons; in 
1934, 258 establishments had 26,744 workers, 
on the average. Manufacturing showed gains 
from month to month from January io 
November, being also brisker throughout 1935 
than in .1984. Iron and steel, electrical 
appliances and other groups of factory 
employment were more active, improvement 
over 1934 being indicated in every month 
of the year under review; in textiles, however, 
the index averaged 86:3, or fractionally less 
than in the preceding year. Construction 
and trade, on the whole, afforded heightened 
employment in 1985, the gain in the latter 
being fairly marked. 


Windsor—The index number of employ- 
ment in Windsor averaged 115-0 and the 
recorded payrolls of the 165 co-operating firms 


averaged 15,568 workers in 1935, compared 


with the mean index of 93:1 and 12,456 
employees in 153 establishments reported 
during the preceding year; in 1929, when 
employment. was at its maximum for this 
record, the average index was 153-2. Manu- 
facturing showed general improvement as 
compared with 1934, the index each month 
being higher than at the same date in the 
preceding year, and averaging 123-7 or 26-6 
points higher than in 1934. The automobile 
and related industries showed marked 
activity. Employment in construction, though 
brisker each month of 1935 than in the same 
month of the year before, continued in very 
small volume. Owing to the employment 
policy followed by some firms in the Border 
Cities, it frequently happens that activity on 
the date of these enquiries is at a lower level 
than on almost any other day in the month; 
the practice of reducing working hours rather 
than personnel is also an especially important 
factor in the situation in these centres, 


Winnipeg—Conditions in this city continued 
to improve moderately, but employment was 
still dull, the index being lower than in any 
other leading city, except in Montreal. The 
geographical position of Winnipeg is such that 
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the city is particularly affected by the unsat- 
isfactory markets for agricultural products 
prevailing at home and abroad, as well as by 
other factors of more general application. 
Improvement was noted in nine months, while 
the gains in general were on a larger scale 
than for several years past; activity on 
December 1 was higher than at the beginning 
of 1985 and also than in any other month 
since October, 1931. The mean index for the 
year was 87-8, compared with 82-7 in 19384, 
80°2 in 1933, 86.6 in 1932, 97-1 in 1981, 107-6 
in 1980 and 112-3 in 1929. The manufacturing 
division as a whole was brisker in every month 
of the year under review than in 1934; consider- 
able improvement occurred in the iron and 
steel, food, textile, printing and publishing and 
other factories. Transportation, construction 
and trade, generally reported a larger volume 
of employment. An average staff of 37,529 
was employed by the 448 firms whose data 
were received during the twelve months under 
review, compared with 35,197 reported by 421 
establishments in 1934, 


Vancouver—During 1934, employment in 
Vancouver had advanced during eight months; 
the 1935 period of expansion extended over 
only six months, but the index averaged 96-6, 
or 9:2 points more than in the preceding 
year. The December 1 index, at 100-3, com- 
pared favourably with that of 88-7 recorded 
on January 1; in 19384, there had been a gain 
of 6-8 points between January 1 and Decem- 
ber 1. Data were furnished by 405 firms 
with a mean payroll of 30,630 workers in 1935, 
while in 1934 the averages were 375 estab- 
lishments and 27,435 employees. The unem- 
ployment existing in Vancouver, as in other 
industrial centres, is doubtless greater than 
would be indicated in these surveys of 
employment, owing to the unemployed 
transients who gravitate there, although they 
may never have appeared on any of the pay- 
rolls reported by Vancouver establishments. 
While the unemployment relief camps are 
designed to take care of such workers, it is 
probable that in some cases they still con- 
stitute a problem. The situation in Van- 
couver is aggravated by the milder winters 
enjoyed as compared with other parts of 
Canada. 


Manufacturing showed improvement during 
most months of 1935, when the index aver- 
aged 95:5 or 10:7 points higher than in the 
year before. 
trade showed heightened activity, and other 
manufactures were also generally brisker. 
The indexes for communications, transporta- 
tion, construction, services and trade in each 
case averaged higher than in 1934. While 


the 


In every month, the lumber 
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there was an advance of over 19 points in 
construction, the index continued low, aver- 
aging only 57-6 during the twelve months. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


As already stated, employment in manufac- 
turing generally showed a longer period of 
unbroken expansion than in any other year 
for which data are available, having increased 
each month from January 1 to November 1. 
In 1934, there were advances from the first 
of the year to October 1, or during nine 
months, while no previous year showed more 
than eight uninterrupted monthly advances. 
During the ten months of recovery during the 
year under review, some 81,400 persons were 
reinstated on the staffs of the co-operating 
establishments. Seasonal losses that exceeded 
the average indicated in the preceding four- 
teen years reduced employment at December 
1, but the index, at 101-4, was then fourteen 
points or sixteen per cent higher than at the 
first of the year. This increase compared 
favourably with those of 14-1 and 13-4 per 
cent between the same months in 1934 and 
1933, respectively, while in each of the other 
years since 1930 activity had declined as the 
year progressed, there having been reductions 
of 3°6, 4-1 and 5:9 points between the indexes 
for January 1 and December 1 of 1932, 1931 
and 1930, respectively. The average increase 
in the index during the twelve months, 
January 1 to December 1 in the years 1921- 
1934 is eight per cent; so that the advance 
of 16-0 per cent in the year under review is 
especially noteworthy. 


The improvement which occurred in 1935 
over 1934 was more marked than that noted 
in 1984 as compared with 1938. The payrolls 
reported at the beginning of December, 1934, 
had exceeded those indicated for January 1 by 
some 72,000 persons, while in the year before 
some 58,500 workers had been reinstated in 
co-operating establishments. Employ- 
ment in each month of 1935 was more active 
than in the same month of the preceding 
year; while the indexes at the beginning of 
September, October, November and December 
were higher than in any other month since 
November 1, 1930. 


Statistics were received during 1935 from 
some 5,480 manufacturers employing, on the 
average, 487,664 operatives, as compared with 
the average of 450,582 reported by the 5,218 
establishments making returns in 1934. The 
index averaged 97-1 per cent of the 1926 
payrolls of the co-operating firms, as com- 
pared with a mean of 90-2.in the preceding 
year, 80:9 in 1933, 84-4 in 1932, 95-3 in 1931, 
109-0 in 19380 and 117-1 in 1929. 
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Index numbers are prepared for 45 different 
divisions and subdivisions of factory employ- 
ment; in 48 of these, employment on the 
whole was in greater volume than in 1984, 
while in only two was it not so brisk. These 
two were musical instruments and wood 
distillates and extracts. In most cases 
activity was also greater than in 1933 and 
1932, the most pronounced gains during 1935 
occurred in the iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metal and electrical appliance divisions, but 
the chemical, lumber, food, leather, clay, 
glass and stone, pulp and paper, textile and 
many other groups also showed important 
improvement, an extension of that recorded in 
1934 over 19338. The mean index in iron and 
steel advanced from 71-5 in 1934 to 82:7 in 
the year under review, or by 15:7 per cent; 
this gain is of particular importance as in- 
dicative of an upward movement in the 
production of capital goods, the recovery from 
the low point of the depression having orig- 
inated in the production of goods for imme- 
diate consumption. The highest level of 
employment, relatively to the 1926 basic 
average, waS maintained in the edible animal, 
leather, vegetable food, textile (notably silk, 
woollen and knitting mills), in tobacco and 
beverage, chemical, electric light and power, 
electrical apparatus, automobile, non-ferrous 
metal, non-metallic mineral and miscellaneous 
manufactures. On the other hand, the indexes 
in lumber, musical instrument, agricultural 
implement and steel ship-building works were 
decidedly lower than the average for all manu- 
facturing industries. Nevertheless, three of 
the four industries showed increases over 1934 
that considerably exceeded the average, 
musical instrument plants being the excep- 
tion; the manufacture of radios and equip- 
ment is elsewhere classified, otherwise this 
industary might also have shown a more 
favourable situation. 


Logging 


Employment in logging during 1934 had 
reached a volume only exceeded in this record 
of fourteen years by that reported in 1929. 
During 1935, activity continued at a high level, 
despite unsuitable weather conditions towards 
the close of the year, which resulted in lower 
employment than at November 1 and Decem- 
ber 1, 1934. Nevertheless, the annual index 
in logging showed a small increase as com- 
pared with that for the preceding year, and 
was also slightly higher than the previous 
maximum in 1929. Improvement over 1934 
was indicated in Ontario and the Western 
Provinces, but in the Maritimes and Quebec 
employment was not quite so active. The 
working force of the 301 logging firms supply- 
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ing information during 1935 averaged 35,- 
427, and the index number, 126-9. The re- 
ported payrolls varied between 21,600 on Sep- 
tember 1 and 51,200 at the first of February. 
In 1934, the mean index was 124-7, while the 
number employed by the 280 employers co- 
operating was 34,549; in 1938, the index aver- 
aged 66°5 and in 1932, 42-6. Previous issues 
have mentioned that the difficulties of col- 
lecting data covering bush operations are con- 
stantly increased by the growing practice on 
the part of the larger operators of letting con- 
tracts for their wood requirements to small 
contractors and to settlers on the northern 
frontiers of settlement. From many of such 
contractors it is impossible to obtain data 
at any rate in time for inclusion in the 
monthly surveys of employment. 


Mining 

There were gains in mining during nine 
months of 1934, while the trend was upward 
in only seven months of last year; however, 
employment throughout 1935 was consistently 
higher than in 1934, while on the average, it 
was also in greater volume than in any 
other year on record. The index at 131 on 
December 1, 1935, was ten per cent higher than 
at the opening of the year, and was also 6-7 
per cent higher than on December 1, 1934. The 
index averaged 123-3, compared with 110-8 in 
1981 and 97-5 in 1983. 


In coal-mining, employment was in prac- 
tically the same volume on the whole, the 
index averaging 88:4, compared with 87-6 in 
1934. The labour force of the 101 co-oper- 
ating operators averaged 238,915 workers in 
19385, as against a mean of 23,710 employed 
at some 100 mines in the preceding year. 

Employment in the extraction of metallic 
ores was generally much higher than in 1934, 
or any other year for which statistics are 
available; the mean index, at 218-8, was 
nearly 22 per cent above the average of the pre- 
ceding year. The index varied from 200°8 
on January 1 to 234-4 on November 1, show- 
ing almost uninterrupted improvement 
throughout the year. The staffs of the 157 
reporting firms averaged 26,064 during the 
year under review, compared with 21,259 in 
103 mines during 1934. World monetary con- 
ditions continued to exercise a decidedly 
stimulating effect on activity in the metallic 
ore division. 


Non-metallic minerals (other than coal) 
again showed considerably increased employ- 
ment, being assisted by the partial recovery 
in the building trades and by activity on road 
work; employment in every month of 1935 
was better than in the same period of the 
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preceding year. In spite of this improvement, 
however, production continued at a relatively 
low level as compared with many other years 
of the record. The index averaged 94-8, as 
compared with 83-5 in 1934, 69-3 in 1933, but 
with 137-1 in 1929, when activity in this group 
was unusually pronounced, in consequence: of 
the very large program of construction work 
then being executed. An average payroll of 
6,471 persons was employed during 1935 by 
the 79 co-operating firms, while those reporting 
in 1934 had a mean of 5,674. Quarries and 
other divisions coming under this heading 
recorded rather heightened activity over the 
preceding year. 


Transportation 


The fluctuations in employment during the 
year under review differed from those of 1934; 
although there were gains in six months, or 
the same number as in the preceding year. 
The expansion was on a rather smaller scale, 
but in spite of this the employment index 
for 1935 averaged 81-2, as compared with 80:3 
in 1934 and 79:0 in 1933. The 402 transpor- 
tation companies whose returns were tabu- 
lated employed, on the average, 96,047 work- 
ers, aS compared with the mean of 94,774 re- 
ported by the 384 employers co-operating in 
the preceding year. 

In the steam railway division, the index 
averaged 72-1, as compared with 72-2 in 1934. 
An average working force of 57,321 employees 
was recorded in steam railway operation, com- 
pared with 57,413 in 1984. It is probable that 
the working hours of many railroad employees, 
which had been reduced in the last few years, 
have been lengthened as a result of the general 
improvement in business, which has not yet 
been of sufficient dimensions to require any 
large increase in personnel. Street railways 
and cartage companies, to the number of 203 
with a mean of 24,953 workers, reported a 
slightly better level of employment, the index 
averaging 113-0 or about two points higher 
than in the preceding year. Employment in 
shipping and stevedoring was also. rather 
greater than in 1934; the mean index was 
82-3, while the reported staffs averaged 13,773, 
varying between 10,500 persons on February 
1 and 16,459 at the beginning of December. 
In the year before the mean indiex was 79:0. 


Communications 


The communications division reported prac- 
tically the same volume of employment as in 
the preceding year, the index averaging 79-8, 
compared with 79:1 in 19384.. Telegraphs 
showed moderate improvement, but employ- 
ment on telephones did not greatly respond 
to the general recovery in business; this is 


partly due to the increasing use of the 
mechanical method of telephone operation. 
The personnel of the companies furnishing 
data during 1935 averaged 21,099 employees, 
of whom approximately 77 per cent were 
engaged on telephones. In the preceding 
year the average was 20,855, some 77 per 
cent of whom were also engaged in telephonic 
communications, while in 1933 this proportion 
had been 80 per cent. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Employment in construction showed general 
advances in eight months of 1935, during 
which period approximately 55,3800 workers 
were taken on by the co-operating contractors; 
in the preceding year, increases were recorded 
in only five months, but the number of persons 
then added to the payrolls was about 67,500. 
The increases in construction during 1934 over 
1933 had been disproportionately large, con- 
stituting nearly one-third of the general gain; 
this was due, in the main, to the abnormally 
great activity in highway and street construc- 
tion and maintenance, arising from the unem- 
ployment relief policies of the various govern- 
ments.t In 1935, the persons thus employed 
were not so numerous, while there were ad- 
vances of a more general character in building 
and railway construction; these were not 
sufficiently large to counteract the declines 
recorded in work on roads, streets and high- 
ways, so that employment in construction as a 
whole was in smaller volume than in the pre- 
ceding year. This was the only main industrial 
group showing reduced activity from 1934. The 
forces of the 1,044 co-operating employers ag- 
gregated 114,683 in the year being reviewed, 
varying from 93,763 at April 1 to 140,901 at 
the beginning of November. 

Building construction gained in eight months 
in 1935, and was more active in each month 
than at the same date in the preceding year, 
when the period of expansion had been longer 
by one month. The December, 1935 index, 
at 67-3, was almost 22 per cent higher than 
that of 55:2 recorded on December 1, 1934. 
The mean index in the year under review, 
(55:4 per cent of the 1926 average), compared 
favourably with that of 47-8 in the preceding 
year, but was very much lower than in years 
of normal building activity. The average 
number of persons employed by the 669 report- 
ing contractors was 22,400. In 1934, 640 con- 
tractors had reported an average of 19,218 
employees. As already stated in connection 
with logging, there is an increasing tendency 
for the larger contractors to sublet their con- 
tracts, by trades, to sub-contractors, who usually 





1 See footnote on page 45. 
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employ a comparatively small number of work- 
ers. When they have less than 15 employees, 
they are not asked to furnish data on employ- 
ment, so that the number employed in build- 
ing is undoubtedly considerably in excess of 
that. covered in these statistics. 


Road construction as reported to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics afforded less employ- 
ment in every month of 1935 except Novem- 
ber than in the same period of 1934. The 
payrolis reported in the year under review 
averaged 64,865, ranging between 52,903 at 
April 1 and 83,753 at the beginning of Novem- 
ber; in 1934 the average was 81,362. The 1935 
indexes averaged 175-5, compared with 221-3 
in 1934 and 132-2 in 1933. In many districts, 
road work normally is supplementary to the 
occupations usually followed by nearby resi- 
dents, particularly agriculturists during slack 
periods on their farms, but in the last few 
years has provided work for men on unem- 
ployment relief projects. The number! en- 
gaged by the Dominion and Provincial gov- 
ernments on the Trans-Canada Highway and 
other unemployment relief projects and camps, 
however, was smaller than during 1934, and 
there were not so many employed on work of 
this nature by the municipalities and other 
authorities. 


Employment in railway construction was 
generally rather more active than in 1934, im- 
provement in this comparison being indicated 
in seven of the twelve months, while the 
working forces averaged 27,417, as compared 
with 27,090 in the preceding year. The re- 
porting employers averaged 34, the same num- 
ber as in 1934. The mean index was 68:8, 
while in 1934, it was 67-9 and in 1983, 61-3. 

In 1928, when activity was at its maximum 
in this record of fifteen years, an average pay- 
roll of 46,148 persons was reported, and the 
mean index stood at 116-7. 


Services 


Statements were received monthly from 
some 451 firms in this division, whose em- 
ployees averaged 25,478. The situation showed 
improvement during five months of the year 
under review, while employment in each 
month was in greater volume than at the 
same date of 1934. The index averaged 118-2, 
compared with 115-1 in the preceding year, 
and 106:7 in 1933. Employment in hotels 
and restaurants was rather brisker than in 
1934, reflecting the generally improved situa- 
tion in business, together with the better 
tourist trade resulting therefrom. In launder- 
ing and dry-cleaning establishments, employ- 





1 See footnote on page 45. 


ment was also in greater volume than in the 
preceding year, the mean index, at 120-8, be- 
ing just over six points higher. 


Trade 


Trade was generally at a higher level than 


in 1934; at the first of February, employment 


showed the usual pronounced contraction (in 
reaction from the intense activity of the 
Christmas and holiday season), and it also 
declined at the beginning of August. Apart 
from these recessions, the trend was steadily 
upward throughout 1935. The payrolls of the 
1,151 co-operating firms averaged 96,246 per- 
sons, and the index 122-1, compared with 117-9 
in 1934, 112-1 in 1933 and 116-1 in 1932. 

It has been mentioned in previous issues 
that during the depression, many establish- 
ments, in order to keep on most of their 
usual staff, have reduced the working hours 
per week or per month, so that the per capita 
earnings of the persons employed would, if 
available, have shown a greater falling-off 
than the personnel. In the same way, it is 
likely that the working hours of many per- 
sons in trading establishments have recently 
been extended with consequent increase in the 
earnings of the individual, as well as in the 
numbers employed. 

Of the workers reported in the trade group 
during 1935, approximately 74 per cent were 
classified as employed in retail stores, in which 
activity was relatively greater than in whole- 
sale houses. In recent years, there has been 
a growing tendency for the larger stores and 
chain organizations to absorb the small busi- 
nesses which would otherwise not be repre- 
sented in these statistics, and this change in 
organization may have helped to keep the 
index of employment in trade at a relatively 
high level in recent years as compared with 
certain other groups. 


Tables Showing Employment by Industries 


Tables of index numbers, by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, by months 
and with yearly averages, are published in the 
bulletin entitled “Annual Review of the Em- 
ployment Situation in Canada during 1935”, 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This bulletin, which contains full particulars 
regarding employment in the various districts | 
and industries together with numerous charts 
illustrating the course of employment in recent 
years, will be forwarded on application to the 
Dominion Statistician. 

Monthly index numbers have been published 
in each issue of the LaBour Gazette, those for 
December 1, appearing elsewhere in this 
issue. : 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF DECEMBER, 


1935 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


tj iB HE employment situation at the end of 

December was reported by Superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows: 

Little farm work was being done in the 
Maritimes other than ordinary farm chores 
and the breaking of roads after recent heavy 
storms. Fishing in some localities was also 
somewhat handicapped by unfavourable wea- 
ther, although lobster, cod and haddock fisher- 
men reported a very good week. Scallops and 
clams were also plentiful. Logging was quiet, 
due to the fact that many of the men re- 
turned home for the holiday season. Coal 
mines in the New Glasgow area operated from 
3 to 5 days per week, while those in the 
Cape Breton and vicinity worked from 1 to 
5 days per week. ‘Some idleness was also 
reported amongst the Cape Breton collieries 
and likewise in the iron and steel industry. 
Manufacturing was fair. Little building con- 
struction was in evidence, but many men found 
work shovelling snow, others, single men, 
were sent to relief camps. Passenger and 
freight traffic during the holidays was ex- 
ceptionally heavy, although severe snow 
storms almost paralysed truck service. Trade, 
both wholesale and retail, was satisfactory, 
with collections easier. ‘The usual activity 
prevailed in the women’s section. : 

The call for farm workers in the Province 
of Quebec was very light. Improvement was 
noted in logging at Chicoutimi and Rouyn, but 
declines were reported from Hull and Quebec 
City. In the former locality, manufacturing 
firms were working steadily and in Montreal, 
the clothing industry was good, while tobacco 
and shoe factories were rather quiet and 
metallurgy only fair. Conditions were good 
at Quebec City, but unchanged at Sherbrooke 
and Three Rivers. There was some employ- 
ment for building workers at Hull, but quiet- 
ness prevailed in this work at Montreal, Que- 
bec and Three Rivers. At Sherbrooke a num- 
ber of men had been at work on highway con- 
struction. ‘Transportation was active. Trade 
in many centres was better due to Christmas. 
The demand for domestic workers remained 
steady and many regular household workers 
and charwomen were placed. 

Except for occasional orders for winter 
choremen, there were few requests for farm 
labour in the Province of Ontario. Slackness 
in logging was seasonally normal, largely due 
to the holidays when many of the men re- 
turned home, although in some districts cut- 
ting was completed and workers were being 
released. Other camps were still filled to ca- 
pacity. Mining was quiet. Stocktaking con- 


siderably reduced staffs in manufacturing 
establishments, but as this was a temporary 
reduction only, many workers would be re- 
hired early in the new year. On the whole, 
manufacturing industries in comparison with 
previous years’ levels showed improvement, 
both in the number of employees on the pay- 
rolls, as well as in volume of output. Build- 
ing construction registered little change. For 
the most part quietness prevailed in this line, 
while relief work on highways and other goy- 
ernment projects continued. Transportation 
and trade were good, both divisions showing 
the influence of the holidays. Registration 
of female applicants was lower at Christmas 
time and difficulty was experienced in obtain- 
ing casual workers during that period and, 
aS @ consequence, several good workers ac- 
cepted two, three and four appointments in 
various homes during the day. 

Owing to the holiday season, orders and 
placements in farming in the Prairie Provinces 
were considerably fewer. Logging also was 
quiet. Lower temperatures resulted in in- 
creased production at all mines, although this 
did not cause a demand for help, as nearly all 
had their complement of workers. Factories 
at Winnipeg and Edmonton were busy, while 
the manufacturing situation at Medicine Hat 
remained unchanged. Nearly all building con- 
struction was at a standstill, but relief work 
continued in the different provinces. There 
was a good volume of trade, both wholesale 
and retail. In Winnipeg, requests for char- 
women were more numerous, though fewer 
placements were effected, due to loss of time 
for the holidays. A few domestics in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta were placed on farms 
under the Winter Farm Labour Relief 
Scheme. 

Farming was quiet in British Columbia, 
although pruning was being done in the or- 
chards. Fruit packing houses were running 
about three days per week and some ship- 
ments of fruit were being made. Logging 
showed little activity, many camps and mills 
being closed down for the holidays. At New 
Westminster all sawmills were reported run- 
ning full time and shingle mills on half time. 
Mining showed. improvement, although there 
was little demand for help. Manufacturing 
was unchanged. Building construction was 
slow and work on various relief projects con- 
tinued. Shipyards were quiet at Prince Rup- 
ert and Victoria, but longshoremen were busy 
at New Westminster, Prince Rupert and Van- 
couver. Trade was good. Permanent jobs 
in the women’s division were hard to fill, while 
casual work therein showed more activity. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN NOVEMBER, 1935 


HE following 
employment 
based upon 

sources :— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recelves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on December 1 was 9,462, the 
employees on their payrolls numbering 
985,155 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
November was 1,761 having an aggregate 
membership of 169,584 persons, 18-3 per cent 


the 
Canada is 
the following 


information as to 
situation in 
reports from 


of whom were without employment on 
December 1. It should be understood that 
the report on the number of unemployed 
workers refers only to organized labour, 
definite figures not being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recelves cach month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the beginning of December, 1935, 
as reported by Employers 


Following a period of marked expansion, in- 
dustrial employment at the beginning of De- 
cember showed a seasonal contraction, which 
was the first general decline indicated since 
April 1. The reduction at the latest date 
rather exceeded the average loss between 
November 1 and. December 1 in the years 
1921 to 1934, but the situation continued de- 
cidedly more favourable than in any month 
of 1934, 1933 or 1932, being also better than 
in the Autumn and early winter of 1931. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated data from 9,462 employers, whose pay- 
rolls were reduced from 1,013,721 at the be- 
ginning of November, to 985,155 on Decem- 
ber 1, 19385. The unadjusted index (1926= 
100), then stood at 104-6, compared with 
107-7 at November 1, 1935, and 98-9 at the 
same date in 1934. In preceding years since 
1920, the December 1 index has been as fol- 
lows :—1933, 91-8; 1932, 838-2; 1931, 99-1; 
1930, 108-5; 1929, 119-1; 1928, 116-7; 1927, 
108-1; 1926, 102-3; 1925, 96-5; 1924, 91-9; 
1923, 96:9; 1922, 96:3 and 1921, 88-3. As a 
result of the more than normal curtailment in 
staffs at the latest date, the seasonally ad- 
justed index number declined from 103-5 at 
November 1, to 102:4 at December 1. 


Manufacturing (notably of food, lumber, 
iron and steel and textile products), mining, 
communications, transportation as a whole, 
construction and services showed seasonal re- 
cessions at December 1, 1935. The losses in 
manufacturing and construction exceeded the 


average declines indicated in those industries 
at the same period of the last fourteen years, 
but those in transportation were decidedly 
below the average. On the other hand, log- 
ging, coal-mining, shipping and stevedoring 
and trade reported improvement. The gain 
in retail establishments was considerably 
greater than the average seasonal advance 
noted in the years since 1920, while that in 
bush work was rather smaller than usual at this 
time of year, partly because the weather has 
been unfavourable in many districts for that 
kind of work. 

A fuller analysis of the situation in the 
various industrial groups appears below. 


A brief review of general conditions at the 
end of the year shows that the index of 104-6 
at December 1 was 10°8 p.c. higher than at the 
opening of 1935; since the average advance 
between January 1 and December 1 in the last 
fourteen years has been between seven and 
eight p.c., the improvement effected during the 
year now drawing to a close has considerably 
exceeded the normal. An outstanding feature 
of the 1935 situation has been the pronounced 
and general revival in manufacturing, although 
most of the industries included in the monthly 
surveys of employment showed decided better- 
ment as compared with the last few years. 
Geographically, the recovery has also been 
widespread. 

A review of employment during the year 
1935, in considerable detail, appears elsewhere 


in this issue. 
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Employment by Economic Areas 


Each of the five economic areas registered 
seasonally lowered activity at December 1; 
firms in Ontario released the largest number 
of persons, but the losses in the Prairie Prov- 
inces were proportionately greater. Employ- 
ment in each of these divisions was brisker 
than at the beginning of December in 1934, 
1933 or 1932. 


Maritime Provinces—The trend of employ- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces has generally 
been downward at December 1 in the four- 
teen preceding years for which data are avail- 
able, but the losses this year exceeded the 
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to statements from 2,239 employers of 286,467 
persons, or 3,510 fewer than in the preceding 
month. Employment has shown a falling-off 
at the beginning of December in twelve of 
the preceding fourteen years for which statistics 
have been prepared; the seasonal shrinkage at 
the latest date, however, was less than the 
average. The index declined from 105-0 on 
November 1 to 103-8 on December 1, 1935, 
when it was between seven and eight p.c. 
higher than at December 1, 1934. ‘Manufac- 
turing and construction reported marked cur- 
tailment; within the first named, the largest 
losses, which were seasonal in character, were 
in the textile, lumber, food, pulp and paper 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 ag 100. 
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average declines reported since 1921. 


The in- 
dex at the latest date, standing at 107-5, was 
higher than at December 1 in any of the last 


three years. Most of the decrease on the 
date under review took place in construction, 
although manufacturing, particularly of food 
products, was also slacker, the losses being 
seasonal in character. Logging showed sub- 
stantial gains, and coal-mining, shipping and 
stevedoring and retail trade were also season- 
ally active. Data were received from 654 firms 
employing 76,711 persons, as against 79,193 on 
November 1. 


Quebec—For the first time since May 1, 
there was a contraction in Quebec, according 








eel 
pews 
{\ 


and clay, glass and stone divisions, while to- 
bacco and beverage factories were decidedly 
busier, and moderate improvement occurred 
in rubber, electrical apparatus and iron and 
steel plants. On the other hand, logging and 
trade recorded greatly increased employment of 
a seasonal nature, while transportation and 
communications were also busier. 


Ontario.—Employment in Ontario showed a 
decrease at the beginning of December, when 
manufacturing and construction reported large 
losses, and mining and communications were 
also slacker than in the preceding month. On 
the other hand, considerable expansion was 
indicated in trade and logging. Within the 
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group of factory employment, there were pro- 
nounced gains in the tobacco industry, and 
smaller increases in rubber and non-ferrous 
metal plants, while lumber mills, food, textile, 
iron and steel and some other plants were 
seasonally slacker. The firms making returns 
for December 1, 1935 (4,180 in number), had 
410,441 employees, compared with 422,383 at 
the beginning of November. The index, at 
107-0 at December 1, 1935, compared favour- 
ably with that of 101-7 at the same date in 
1934. 

Prairie Provinces—Seasonal declines on a 
scale above the average noted in the years 
since 1920 were indicated in the Prairie Prov- 
inces at the date under review; the 1,382 re- 
porting employers had let out 8,533 workers 
since November 1, thereby reducing their staffs 
to 128,138 on December 1. Retail trade, log- 
ging and building construction increased the 
numbers at work, the seasonal gains in retail 
trade being very large. On the other hand, 
transportation, construction and manufactur- 


TaBLE I—-INDEX NUMBERS 


ing reported reduced employment; the losses 
in the first two groups were considerable. 
Employment at the beginning of December 
was at a higher level than at the same date 
in 1934, although the falling-off then reported 
had been on a much smaller scale. 


British Columbia—Further contractions oc- 
eurred in British Columbia, in accordance with 
the movement almost invariably noted at 
the beginning of December in this record of 
fifteen years. There were gains in mining, 
retail trade and highway construction; on the 
other hand, manufacturing was decidedly 
slacker, chiefly in food factories, where the de- 
cline was seasonal in character. ‘Transporta- 
tion and building and railway construction also 
released employees. A smaller decrease had 
been recorded on December 1, 1934, when the 
index was over six points lower. The 1,007 
firms reporting for the date under review had 
83,398 employees, as compared with 85,497 in 
their preceding statement. 


OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS. 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 
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Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areas as at Dec. 1, 1935 


ay 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebee Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

100-4 79-8 91-5 94-9 78-9 
103-4 89-5 100°5 100-8 84-8 
102-3 93-9 99-5 98-6 86-7 
89-0 90-8 94-1 91-1 88-7 
93-7 93-9 98-6 96-7 96-7 
95-5 102-7 103-1 104-7 100-0 
99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
113-3 118-4 123-1] 119-0 108-3 
109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 
83-8 82-9 84-1 86-7 73°8 
93-4 92-4 93-3 89-3 85-4 
97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 
101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
103-2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 
95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 
98-3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 
98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-1 
100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 
101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 
101-8 95-4 103-3 92-9 96-2 
103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95-4 
104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 
106-9 96-4 101-7 94-3 92-9 
99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 
97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 
101-6 93-8 101-6 92-2 96-6 
106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 
106-7 97-2 102-4 98-7 106-8 
107-0 99-3 103-9 100-5 108-0 
112-9 103-1 108-1 102-7 106-0 
iMisioal 105-0 110-0 108-1 101-8 
107-5 103-8 107-0 101-3 99-3 

7-8 | 29-1 41-6 13-0 8-5 


SSS Ss oe a a aE I 


Norz.—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Employment by Cities 


Of the eight centres for which separate tabu- 
lations are made, Montreal, Windsor and Win- 
nipeg showed improvement as compared with 
November 1, while lessened activity was indi- 
cated in Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, Ham- 
ilton and Vancouver. The situation in each 
of these eight cities was considerably better 
than at December 1 in any of the last three 
years. 


Montreal—There was a further slight in- 
clease in the employment afforded by the 1,298 
co-operating firms, whose staffs were enlarged 
by 195 persons to 138,249 at the beginning of 
December. Manufacturing on the whole 
showed rather more employment, mainly in 
tobacco, electrical apparatus and iron and 
steel plants, while textile factories were sea- 
sonally inactive; construction was also duller. 
On the other hand, retail trade and transporta- 
tion reported improvement. The large gains 
in the former were seasonal, while those in the 





latter took place chiefly in shipping and steve- 
doring. A general loss had been noted on the 
same date of last year, when the index of 
employment was over five points lower than 
that of 91-9 at the latest date. 


Quebec.—Industrial activity in Quebec City 
declined moderately, 179 workers being laid 
off by the 166 employers whose returns were 
received, and who had 13,1483 employees on 
December 1. The largest contractions were 
in manufacturing, but services and construc- 
tion were also slacker, while retail trade and 
transportation showed improvement. The 
general recession indicated at the same date 
in 1934 had been on a larger scale, and the 
index was then between six and seven points 
lower. 


Toronto—Decreases 1n personnel were re- 
corded in Toronto by 1,406 firms who employed 
123,162 persons, as compared with 124,250 at 
the beginning of November. Trade showed 
noteworthy improvement, while services and 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 








—— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Mecral 1922 ce ack 95797 lah baleien 102-7 
Decl ols 1923 wo cearaiey 4 8 ul sake vanes 99-7 
Decry 1O24 wen re. ote 94-3 99-6 96-6 
1B Yer Pea ESAs eI AR Ma 98-3 95-4 100-4 
Desi l eH LODG arian 101-9 102-3 103-8 
Dee LO 2 a te 108-7 119-9 110-5 
Dec EL 128 sens 113-0 122-1 120-5 
De ctl ial O20 Metis es 117-1 127-1 122-9 
PVOEM TL LOS OMe. eee 108-6 128-0 113-8 
Wecwl wl9Si yee 96-7 108-7 104-8 
Dec ds, 1932 0 es eeces 85-1 95-9 91-2 
Deer t 1933 sees 84-5 92-9 92-0 
Sane LOSA eer ee 78-0 86-5 90-0 
He bara Listes datesalctecateter eran 81-1 89-6 89-7 
IY CE Sg UAL all elena 82-6 93-2 91-1 
ZNV OS Si Pea Ra: ASO 82-1 95-4 92-7 
SLES ar ee cers es est 82-9 96-3 92-9 
ATE CG by GAIN AL Misia 86-3 97-9 93-9 
UL Vee Leche arsine Seve Aor 86-7 96-1 94-1 
PAT RL Myers are eases 86-4 99-4 92-9 
ODus iL vas sclera aoe 86-6 99-9 94-3 
Oye Pies Be Bios tetas 87-0 97-5 96-5 
INOW Adee sack ational. 87-3 96-5 97-2 
i DXSte pas Wes ti, Sitio EARP ee 86-7 92-4 97-1 
Pane ele Aopen een 84-8 88-9 95-8 
Heb 1G ee ea 81-6 90-0 93-0 
Marcle hero noe eee 86-3 94-0 94-0 
ADIN ee wR ar Net nsleis 83-8 93-4 94-8 
May il prance imu: 86-3 96-7 96-7 
PUMe, Wa eden ese eres 87-2 95-8 97-9 
MUL bien esse teeters aiere 86-8 99-0 97-7 
ATID Achy 5 Veen teers ovens 87-2 100-9 97-2 
Septet cease coe 88-7 102-8 98-7 
Oct ccainecaoeeren 91-5 101-8 101-1 
INOWabl sano aeee are 91-7 100-5 101-7 
TD SCN td eee ie oe aa 91-9 99-0 100:8 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by Cit- 
ies as at Dec. 1, 1935. 14-0 1:3 12-5 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
os eein ehag on tech areas lg a(S rere Cll encase vor eters 100-1 78-5 
100-4 OS HIE en ae aes 90-3 84-9 
98-3 B14 reuters 85-5 90-0 
96-3 93-3 92-9 93-7 95-8 
99-9 101-7 98-7 107-9 101-4 
108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104:3 107-4 
112-7 94-0 72:3 93-2 98-3 
92-6 76-6 63-7 82-2 85-8 
95-4 80-0 78-2 83-3 84-9 
95-8 77-1 76-5 81-1 82-2 
98-4 80-7 90-9 79-5 83-9 
96-7 81-0 97-7 79-7 84-1 
97-6 83-0 102-9 79-7 84-8 
100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
103-4 87-8 100-7 84-0 91-5 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 91-8 
100-8 84-4 86-7 86:5 90-5 
98-6 86-3 76-1 86-4 89-0 
96-0 86-1 77-9 87-1 89-0 
97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
99-0 85-8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
99-3 87-7 132°6 83-5 89-7 
101-3 90-3 133-5 85-5 93-4 
103-5 93-5 123-5 87-0 96-5 
106-2 93-9 113-4 89-1 99-9 
104-3 95-4 106-6 90-6 101-7 
103-9 95-2 105-2 90-1 105-7 
105-6 100-1 106-8 91-1 103-5 
104-0 101-4 115-4 91-4 101-3 
103-6 100-4 118-7 94-1 100-3 
1-4 S083 | [oy 1-6 4-1 3°3 





Nore.—The “‘Relative Weight,”’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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transportation also reported greater activity. 
Manufacturing, however, was dull, the textile, 
iron and steel, electrical apparatus and food 
groups reporting reductions in their working 
forces. Smaller losses on the whole had been 
registered on December 1 of last year, but the 
index of employment then was nearly four 
points lower than that of 100°8 at the latest 
date. 


Ottawa—There was a falling-off in Ottawa, 
where manufacturing reported considerable 
curtailment (mainly in the pulp and paper 
group), and transportation was also quieter. 
On the other hand, construction and trade 
afforded more employment. One hundred and 
seventy-seven employers recorded a combined 
pay-roll of 13,385 workers, as against 13,463 
in their last report. Employment was in 
greater volume than at the beginning of 
December, 1934, when a larger decline had 
been indicated. 
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Hamilton—A small decrease occurred in 
Hamilton, where an aggregate working force 
of 32,232 persons was employed by the 277 
firms furnishing data, who had 32,587 em- 
ployees on their November 1 staffs. Manu- 
facturing as a whole was rather slacker, due 
to curtailment in the electrical apparatus and 
iron and steel groups, In the non-manufac- 
turing divisions, construction also showed some 
curtailment, but trading establishments re- 
ported larger staffs. The index, at 100-4, was 
over fourteen points higher than on the same 
date of a year ago, when a minor decline had 
been noted. 


Windsor—There was a further advance in 
Windsor, mainly in manufacturing. State- 
ments were tabulated from 172 employers with 
16,058 workers, compared with 15,602 in the 
preceding month. A smaller gain had been 
indicated at December 1, 1934, but the index 
was then many points lower. 


Taste IIT.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 = 100) 











—_—- All Manu- Lest 
industries} facturing | ~O8&!98 
WOeche t,) Loo Vente sistas pee. 88-3 85-8 110-5 
Decry ls LODO welds oak 96-3 94-9 152-9 
PSC ese LOSS ees eae ier 96-9 95-5 148-4 
Meuse Lem LoQdencn cyre core 91-9 88:7 153-6 
IDYE( Cok hued OPA cy ae peeing Mise 96-5 95-3 139-3 
MSC ceri ler MOOG mmr ys cede ts 102-3 101-5 139-2 
Deer Ll) 2 72 eve 108-1 104-3 182-7 
ecw al C1998 Bie rey eee 116-7 112-9 178-1 
Deer IO lO IGm Ia te Lie te 119-1 112-8 212-3 
WeG:) (lLaehOsQer ys: uss ole: 108-5 100-6 106-5 
Decmlanios Lanes Lean ccn: 99-1 89-6 73-1 
Meow el wlOse ee sk. ees: 83-2 80-3 56-2 
ecru ls LOSS een eee 91-8 84-4 166-5 
AN et hOS4 SNe cs fis oe 88-6 80-0 168-8 
LES oe 1, oath Fa aes diene Pn 91-4 84-2 174-0 
Maral ley. ar mee taille |e | 92-7 86-5 153-3 
Je ST nl dans oi Qs EERE 91-3 88-1 104-9 
GNA hs 5. Geeasine ace eae 92-0 90-2 80-5 
SUNG atm are ee sa ee 96-6 93-2 75-0 
Til 7) Plt eee as PO, ees ee 101-0 93-8 86-3 
JY ES 3 Br dere Pei 99-9 94-2 84-5 
Bente lee same eee sae a ee ae 98-8 94-3 85-6 
Octane aster Ast daa: 100-0 94-4 113-4 
INOve® lebta mitten cae 100-2 92-8 171-9 
Decree aa eNee Sears 98-9 91-3 198-6 
SON gael sh QGO Neem: cae teres 94-4 87-4 181-3 
URE) os Uies Mid oa dt © oS are aire 94-6 90-1 183-4 
Matin Se sheet ces 96-4 92-7 166-9 
LGC AUS | See hea eg I BIR oh 93-4 93-9 104-3 
ON eg Mie EEE les aN ye ing 95-2 95-6 93-9 
STATUTE OD Ss Sea Tn Bode 97-6 98-4 96-0 
AAT U 7h LR I rte oes lee Bae ats A 99-5 98-5 82-2 
Ja ATE IP UE eg NR oo RE Po 101-1 99-8 79-0 
DeNo lowiaeete se ti oes 102-7 100-8 77-7 
OCEN PT Ske Mi Herat Ba oe 106-1 103-3 115-8 
DRONA AL AB tae ae tae 107-7 103-5 158-4 
Wa Vile h ese ee. ate 104-6 101-4 183-5 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
DCCA IO3 5) 5 eae ne es at 100-0 51-8 5-2 








+ Commu-| Trans- Con- : 

Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
102-5 89-2 98-7 69-4 78-0 95-5 
107-5 87-2 106-5 75-2 79-9 96-2 
110-8 91-1 105-1 76-7 88-7 96-0 
103-8 94-0 99-9 71-5 89-5 98-3 
101-3 96-8 101-4 78-7 90-6 103-1 
109-0 102-2 101-5 91-3 97-9 108-9 
113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
107:5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 

99-9 89-3 83-9 67-6 103-7 117-8 
105-5 81-0 79°8 94-6 108-8 119-1 
106-8 78-4 76-3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
109-4 76-8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
108-9 76:7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-3 
103-3 76:8 75-9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
103-6 76-9 78-5 95-8 111-7 115-6 
106-2 78-0 80-3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 
110-3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116-5 
112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125-5 117-1 
117-9 81-3 84-8 117-0 116-2 120-0 
121-2 80-7 83-9 111-0 114-9 121-3 
122-9 79-8 80-1 100-3 115-2 126-0 
119-1 78-6 76-2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
120-3 77-8 76-2 87-2 111-9 116-6 
118-8 77-5 76-5 94-2 111-7 116-7 
117-7 77-7 76-3 80-2 111-4 117-4 
116-2 77-5 80-1 84-7 116-4 119-3 
119-2 79-2 79-9 89-5 118-5 119-9 
121-5 80-8 82-7 101-1 123-6 122-1 
125-2 81-6 85-4 104-7 127-9 120-7 
128-6 82-1 85-8 110-9 127-8 121-8 
129-5 82-1 86-4 117-4 120-5 123-8 
132-5 81-4 84-5 119-9 117-1 124-6 
131-1 81-0 84-0 95-9 116:3 131-1 

6-1 2-2 10-2 11-4 2-6 10-5 





Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Winnipeg —Employment improved substan- 
tially in Winnipeg, according to data received 
from 461 firms employing 40,299 persons, as 
compared with 39,172 on November 1. Little 
general change took place in manufacturing; 
there was a decline in transportation and road 
construction, while trade showed greatly height- 
ened activity of a seasonal character. ‘The 
general index, at 94:1, was seven points higher 
than on the same date of last year, when a 
smaller increase in employment had been 
noted. 


Vancouver—Employment in Vancouver again 
declined, according to 424 employers of 32,117 
workers, as compared with 32,469 in the pre- 
ceding month. Manufacturing, mainly of food 
and metal products, was rather slacker, and 
construction also afforded less employment, 
but trade showed improvement in preparation 
for the holiday seasons. No general change had 


been reported at the beginning of December, 


1934; the index then was over eleven points 
lower than that of 100-3 reported at the latest 
date. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


A seasonal decrease in employment occurred 
on December 1 in manufacturing establish- 
ments, 5,579 of which employed 510,365 opera- 
tives, compared with 521,318 on November 1. 
This decline of 2-1 p.c. was just about equal 
to the normal seasonal loss indicated in the 
experience of the fourteen preceding years for 
which data are available, so that the index, 
after correction for the seasonal movement, 
showed very little change from the preceding 
month, standing at 102-4 at the beginning of 
December, as compared with the seasonally 
adjusted index of 102-5 at November 1. 
Tobacco and rubber works reported height- 
ened activity, the gain in the former being 
considerable. On the other hand, there were 


Taste [IV.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Avsrace 1926=100) 








Relative Dect i 






Industries Weight! 1935 
MONUsfactur ings dscns. os uci te sclelers ve ote 51-8 01-4 
Animal] products—edible............ 2-2 15-4 
Hur and products voaanceac en istocine oe 2 101-5 
Leather and products...........s..- 2-1 103-8 
Boots and hoes saessce eee cece 1-4 102-6 
Lumber and products..............- 3°7 69-8 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-9 57-2 
EOUPNICUNS Hes sce ee cece aes 7 85-4 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 96-2 
Musical Instruments...............-- 2 51-8 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-4 114-7 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-1 98-7 
‘Pulpiandpaper!|:.je ie dase tee 2-7 87-4 
Paperproducts:.4.0..eeeeeede totes 9 118-1 
Printing and publishing............ 2-5 106-9 
Rubber products. h wou. ceeatonons 1:3 98-3 
Wextile producteviey ec oo) dene: 10-2 117-0 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-1 136-9 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-9 97:8 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... “9 142-4 
Silk and silk goods............+- 1-0 538-7 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-1 127-6 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-0 99-4 
Other textile products............- 1:0 94-5 
Plant products (n.e.8.).......0-se000 1-9 143-8 
Ob acoa. i yocn.. Riek ura oat ieee megs 1-2 144-1 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 141-0 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 1 140-0 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 135-5 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 8 75-8 
Electric light and power............. 1-5 116-2 
Electrical apparatus.............es 1-4 124-5 
Iron and stee] products...........++- 11-6 86-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-4 115-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-1 93-6 
Agricultura] implements........... § 52-5 
hand Yohicies: isda. «aeaeeome- 5-1 83-7 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-7 120-0 
Stee] shipbui Iding and repairing... 2 59-5 
Heating appliances.............+8- 5 105°3 
Iron and stee] fabrication, n.e.s.... 5 89-5 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
auéte 5 is oi sh oe eas oe er ee “5 94-8 
Other iron and stee] products....<. 1-8 87-2 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-0 125-8 
Non-metallic mineral] products...... 1-4 137-5 
WEEE. (C2 fe ae CE OR As -6 125-0 


Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, Dec. 1, Dec. 1, Dec. 1 Dec. 1, 
1935 1934 193 1932 1931 1930 
103-5 91-3 84-4 80:3 89-6 100-6 
120-5 108-9 101-0 95-0 99-0 102-9 
100-4 89-0 88-7 81-0 82-5 101-2 
106-3 94-3 86-8 86-7 84-6 81-5 
107-2 92-3 87-7 90:8 87-8 81-8 
76-2 64-5 59-0 50-6 62-3 74-9 
66-5 §2-5 46-0 36:2 45-9 58-5 
86-6 78-1 79-1 73°9 97-6 110-0 
97-8 90-7 76-5 76-2 84-9 96-9 
§1-8 §2-3 44-4 43-9 74-4 81-9 
126-5 103-7 103-1 102-9 107-7 111-6 
98-6 94-7 88-1 86-1 94-2 102-7 
88-6 83-4 74-1 70-2 81-1 92-7 
117-8 109-4 103-7 99-3 100-2 104-9. 
105-1 104-5 101-4 102-9 109-9 115-2 
96-3 92-3 89-2 86-1 95-3 108-5 
118-9 107-1 103-5 96-3 94-3 98-8 
134-8 121-2 116-6 105-4 99-4 100-3 
93°3 86:3 82-3 76-9 79:6 84-1 
145-8 123-9 130-7 112-9 103-2 93-0 
534-8 476-7 427-3 367-2 324-4 303-6 
127-2 117-6 120-2 115-1 108-5 111-2 
105-8 94-2 88-8 85-0 87-0 94-7 
97°7 87-7 81-9 73°5 78-1 85-4 
122-3 128-3 118-7 121-7 119-4 123-9 
106-2 122-7 119-9 125-4 113-8 113-4 
144-6 137-1 115-9 115-6 127-3 139-9 
145-5 127-2 128-0 105-2 102-9 187°3 
134-8 122-4 114-8 106-9 114-1 118-8 
80-1 68-9 57-7 53°9 88-8 111-4 
117-6 113-1 104-9 110-6 126:6 131-9 
131-2 111-3 96-3 101:5 132-4 149-7 
88-7 71-4 63-0 60-1 75°3 94-5 
116-7 92-3 74:3 63-7 73°3 97-8 
95-8 83-3 68-3 67°7 89-6 109-8 
55-9 39-1 30-6 24-2 27:3 33-4 
85-4 67-8 63°3 62-1 76-5 94-3 
131-5 69-8 61-3 50:9 62-8 90-8 
62-9 52-2 43-2 54-5 64-5 109-1 
113-1 92-8 84-7 72-0 86-9 114-8 
86-8 61-5 51-3 46-2 85-2 131-3 
97-4 77-1 64-7 62-8 74-1 96-5 
88-5 77-4 68-8 65:3 83-2 92-4 
126-8 110-4 93-8 79°8 101-7 120:9 
139-8 1322 125- 118-2 120-8 133-9 
124-6 119-2 103-6 98-4 98-2 107-6 


1 The ‘‘Relative Weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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reductions (in most cases of a _ seasonal 
character) in the food, lumber, iron and steel, 
textile, leather, pulp and paper, clay, glass and 
stone, electrical apparatus, electric light and 
power, non-ferrous metal and non-metallic 
mineral product industries. A smaller de- 
cline, on the whole, had been indicated at 
December 1, 1934, but the index then was some 
ten points lower. 

The improvement in manufacturing has been 
a noteworthy feature of the situation during 
1985. The December 1 index of 101-4, was 
fourteen points or sixteen p.c. higher than at 
the beginning of 1935; this was an increase 
during the year that very considerably ex- 
ceeded the average advance indicated between 
January 1 and December 1 in the experience 
of the years since 1920. During 1985, the 
general movement in manufactures was unin- 
terruptedly favourable from the beginning of 
January until November 1, the longest period 
of continuous expansion noted in this record 
of fifteen years. Curtailment was indicated in 
the last month of 1985, in conformity with the 
trend almost invariably in evidence at the 
beginning of December in the years for which 
data are available; as has already been stated, 
the shrinkage involved a proportion of the 
aggregate payroll just about equal to the 
average. The gains over the year have been 
widely distributed among the various indus- 
tries grouped under manufacturing, while all 
five economic areas have shared in the general 
recovery in these important classes. 


Animal Products—Edible—There were fur- 
ther seasonal declines in fish canneries, while 
meat-packing plants were slightly busier. The 
result was a reduction of 999 in the staffs of 
the 273 firms making returns, who had 21,977 
employees. This decrease involved a larger 
number of persons than that recorded on the 
same date in 1934, but employment was then 
at a lower level. 


Leather and Products—Employment in this 
industry showed a considerable loss at the be- 
ginning of December, occurring almost entirely 
in boot and shoe factories. Statements were 
tabulated from 281 manufacturers, employing 
21,161 persons, as compared with 21,720 at 
November 1. Rather smaller reductions had 
been noted at December 1, 1934; the index was 
then several points lower. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal curtailment 
of operations on a larger scale than at the be- 
ginning of December, 1934, took place in this 
group; the losses were principally in rough and 
dressed lumber mills and occurred mainly in 
Quebec and Ontario. Data were received from 
814 firms in this industry, whose staffs declined 
from 39,986 workers at November 1 to 36,659 

10328—5 
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at December 1. The index was a few points 
higher than on the same date a year ago. 


Plant Products—Edible—There was a sea- 
sonal reduction of 3,366 employees in the vege- 
table food factories whose returns were re- 
ceived; they reported a combined working force 
of 33,180 operatives. The curtailment indicated 
was chiefly in canneries, but sugar refineries 
were also slacker. The largest losses were in 
Ontario and British Columbia. The index of 
employment on December 1, 1935, was decid- 
edly higher than at the begining of December, 
1934. 


Pulp and Paper—Statements were received 
from 592 manufacturers in the pulp and paper 
industry, whose payrolls were decreased by 209 
persons to 59,934 at the beginning of December. 
Employment was brisker than on the same 
date in 1934, when a larger decline had oc- 
curred. Improvement took place in the pro- 
duction of paper goods and in printing and > 
publishing establishments, while pulp and 
paper mills released employees. The largest 
reductions in personnel were in Quebec. 


Rubber Products—A moderate gain in ac- 
tivity was reported in the rubber group. The 
working forces of the 52 co-operating establish- 
ments stood at 12,522 compared with 12,271 on 
November 1. A smaller increase had also been 
shown on the corresponding date in 1984, and 
the level of employment was then lower. 


Textile Products—There was a seasonal re- 
cession in employment in these industries; 
most of this occurred in the clothing trades, 
although headwear factories were also slacker. 
Returns were compiled from 984 manufactur- 
ers employing 100,116 workers, or 1,470 fewer 
than in the preceding month. There was a de- 
cidedly larger loss at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1934, when the index was much lower. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Em- 
ployment in tobacco factories greatly advanced, 
but there were moderate decreases in beverage 
works. An aggregate payroll of 18,892 persons 
was indicated by the 172 co-operating firms, 
compared with 16,080 at the beginning of No- 
vember. Smaller gains, on the whole, had been 
shown on the same date in 1934, but the index 
was then between fifteen and sixteen points 
lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
seasonal reductions occurred in this industry, 
463 persons being released by the 194 co-oper- 
ating manufacturers, who had 8,359 on their 
payrolls. A downward tendency was also in 
evidence on December 1, 1934, when the volume 
of employment was smaller. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—A slight ad- 
vance was indicated in the chemical group at 
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December 1, according to data received from 
201 firms having 11,102 employees, as com- 
pared with 11,054 in the preceding month. A 
falling-off had been noted at the beginning of 
December, 1934, when the index was lower than 
at the date under review. 


Electric Light and Power—There was a de- 
crease in employment in electric current plants, 
99 of which had 14,667 employees, or 190 fewer 
than at November 1. The greatest losses oc- 
curred in Ontario. A larger reduction had 
been reported at the beginning of December, 
1934, and the index number then was rather 
lower. 


Electrical Appliances—A decline was noted 
in electrical apparatus plants; 109 manufactur- 
ers employed 13,647 persons, as compared with 
14,357 in their last report. Employment on 
December 1, 1984, was slacker than on the date 
under review, although the reductions then re- 
ported involved fewer workers. 


Iron and Steel Products—There was a 
considerable contraction in employment in 
iron and steel factories; the rolling mill, 
machinery, agricultural implement, vehicle, 
heating appliance and other groups released 
employees. On the whole, there was a 
decrease of 2,336 in the staffs of the 849 
co-operating manufacturers, who employed 
114,519. The general level of activity in 
this group was decidedly higher than at the 
same date in the preceding year, when little 
general change had been indicated. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—A _ decline 
occured in this division at the beginning of 
December, according to data received from 
158 employers of 19,953 persons, as compared 
with 20,1386 in the preceding month. The 
index was much higher than on December 1, 
1934; a slightly larger loss had then been 
registered, 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products—There was 
a further reduction in the manufacture of 
non-metallic mineral products; 140 firms 
employed 13,967 workers, or 240 fewer than 
at the beginning of November. Activity in 
this group was higher than on December 1, 
1934, when curtailment had also been noted. 


Logging 


Continued advances were shown in logging, 
in which there were general increases. State- 
ments were tabulated from 317 logging camps 
having 51,543 employees, or 7,092 more than 
in their last report. This gain involved a 
smaller number of persons than that regis- 
tered at the same date in 1934, being also 
below the average increase from November 
to December in the years since 1920; this was 
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probably a result of the unsuitable weather 
for bush operations which has recently pre- 
vailed in various parts of the country. How- 
ever, the index was higher than at December 1 
in other years of the record, except 1934 and 
1929. 


Mining 


Coal—Employment in coal mines, in- 
creased at the beginning of December, 235 
persons being added to the payrolls of the 
103 co-operating operators, who had 25,378 
employees. There was improvement in the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. 
A larger gain had been shown on the corre- 
sponding date in 1934; the index number 
then was slightly higher. 


Metallic Ores—There was a decrease in 
employment in metallic ore mines; 372 
workers were laid off since November 1 by 
the 168 employers from whom information 
was received, and who had 27,618 persons 
on their pay lists. A gain had been indicated 
in December, 1934, but the number then 
employed by the firms reporting in this divi- 
sion was decidedly smaller, 


Non-Metallic Minerals other than Coal— 
Curtailment in employment was noted in the 
extraction of non-metallic minerals other than 
coal. In this division 77 firms furnished data 
showing that they employed 7,188 persons,. 
as compared with 7,562 on November 1. 
Activity was greater than in the same month 
of 1934, although improvement over the pre- 
ceding month had them been indicated. 


Communications 


Decreases in personnel were noted on tele- 
graphs and telephones; 104 persons were 
released by the co-operating companies and 
branches, which had 21,428 employees on the 
date under review. The index was slightly 
higher than in the early winter of 1934. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—This division 
was seasonally quiet, the largest losses in 
employment occurring in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. Data were compiled from 213 firms 
whose staffs declined from 26,050 at Novem- 
ber 1 to 25,628 at the beginning of December. 
This loss was not so pronounced as that 
recorded on the same date in 1934, and the 
index then was lower. 


Steam Railways.——The trend of employment 
in railway operation was downward, 101 
employers and branches reporting 58,167 
workers, as compared with 59,024 in the pre- 
ceding month. There were decreases in the 
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Western Provinces. The index number was 
slightly higher than at December 1, 1934, 
when much larger reductions had been indi- 
cated. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—Improvement 
was registered in shipping; an increase of 570 
persons was reported by the 104 co-operating 
employers, whose staffs aggregated 16,459. A 
decline had been noted on December 1, 1934, 
but the index then was much lower. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction showed a seasonal falling-off from 
the preceding month. Statements were com- 
piled from 692 contractors employing 27,240 
persons, aS compared with 28,661 on Novem- 
ber 1. The most extensive curtailment was 
in Quebec. More pronounced shrinkage had 
been reported on December 1, 1934, and 
employment was then in smaller volume. 


Highway—tImportant decreases were noted 
in the staffs of the 358 highway contractors 
furnishing statistics, who employed 63,324 
workers on December 1, as compared with 
83,739 in the preceding month. A smaller 
number of persons had been laid off at 
December 1, 1934, when the index was many 
points higher. 


Railway—Activity on railway construction 
and maintenance showed another seasonal 
decline involving more workers than that 
which occurred at the same date in 1934; 
the index was then fractionally lower than 
at December 1, 1935. Statistics were received 
from 33 contractors and divisional super- 
intendents whose staffs were diminished from 


28,521 men at November 1 to 22,033 at the 
date under review. The most pronounced 
contractions were in Ontario, although there 
were large losses throughout the country. 


Services 


Reductions were reported by the 456 co- 
operating service firms, who had _ 25,092 
employees, 221 fewer than in the preceding 
month. Hotels and restaurants showed cur- 
tailment, while little general change was indi- 
cated in other divisions. Employment was 
slightly more active than on December 1, 
1934, when a small gain had been recorded. 


Trade 


Important seasonal increases were again 
noted in retail trade, but wholesale houses 
released some employees. Returns were 
received from 1,177 trading establishments 
with 103,742 employees, or 5,214 more than 
at November 1. The index was higher than 
at the same date in the preceding year, when 
smaller advances had taken place. The addi- 
tions to payrolls recorded at December 1, 
1935, exceeded the average increase at that 
date in the years since 1920. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in 
the indicated area or industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of November, 1935 


The term ,.unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged at work outside their own trades 
or who are idle owing to illness are not 
considered as unemployed. Unions which are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

No variation was apparent in the local 
trade union situation, as a whole, at the close 
of November from the preceding month. the 
slight increases and decreases in activity 
shown in the various groups of industries 
being of an offsetting nature. For November 

10328—54 


reports were received from a total of 1,761 
labour organizations embracing 169,584 mem- 
bers, 22,575 or 13-3 per cent of whom were 
idle on the last day of the month, the same 
percentage as was reflected in October. (A 
higher level of activity was maintained than 
in November a year ago when unemployment 
stood at 17-5 per cent). Nova Scotia and 
Quebec unions indicated an upward trend of 
employment from October though the change 
was but nominal, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta unions showing 
losses on a very small scale. In Ontario and 
British Columbia, however, the same volume 
of work was afforded as in October. When 
a comparison is made with the returns for 
November, 1934, British Columbia unions 
especially showed pronounced improvement 
during the month reviewed, particularly in 
navigation and in building and construction 
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operations, and Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec 
gains of lesser proportions, though noteworthy. 
In Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
also minor increases in available work were 
recorded. New Brunswick unions alone indi- 
cated a lessening in employment which was 
quite slight. 


Each month the records of unemployment 
in the largest city of each province with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island are tabu- 
lated separately. During November, Halifax 
with a gain of nearly 4 per cent showed the 
greatest improvement of any of the cities 
when compared with October conditions. In 
Toronto, employment increased by over 2 
per cent, Saint John and Edmonton showing 


members, however, were considerably quieter 
than in November, 1934, and in Edmonton 
nominal recessions were registered. 


Appearing with this article is a chart which 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1929, to date. The level of 
the curve at the close of November remained 
identical with that of October, showing that 
unemployment was maintained at exactly the 
same volume at the end of each of these 
months. The point reached by the curve 
was, however, below that of November, 1934, 
an indication of more favourable conditions 
during the month reviewed. 

In the manufacturing industries employ- 
ment was in greater prevalance during 
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slight advancement. The trend of activity 
indicated from Winnipeg was favourable 
though the variation from October was almost 
negligible. Regina and Montreal unions, 
however, suffered small losses in work afforded 
from the previous month, while in Vancouver 
the situation was practically unchanged, 
though tending toward lessened activity. 
Pronounced recovery over November a year 
ago was evident among Vancouver unions, 
and in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg the 
expansion noted was quite marked. Among 
Regina members also, the level of activity 
was slightly higher, and in Halifax fractional 
gains occurred. Conditions for Saint John 
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1933 1934 1935 


November than in either the previous month 
or November a year ago, though the gains 
in the former comparison were very slight. 
This was evident from the reports tabulated 
from 483 associations, with an aggregate of 
54,217 members, 7,397 of whom were without 
work at the end of the month, a percentage 
of 13-6 in contrast with percentages of 14-2 
in October and 18:0 in November, 1934. An 
important factor in the improvement reported 
over October was the better situation prevail- 
ing in the iron and steel trades, particularly 
among machinists and railway carmen. In- 
creased slackness on a substantial scale was, 
however, noted by wood, and hat and cap 
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workers, and bakers and confectioners. Glass 
workers, whose membership was quite small, 
and general labourers were also afforded a 
much better volume of work, and among 
jewellery, textile and carpet, and garment 
workers, printing tradesmen and metal 
polishers the employment level was somewhat 
higher. Retarded activity of fair-sized pro- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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portions was reflected by cigarmakers and the 
tendency for brewery, leather and fur workers, 
and papermakers was toward lessened employ- 
ment, though the change from October was 
slight. A decidedly more favourable situation 
than in November, 1934, was indicated among 
general labourers and garment workers, and 
extensive recovery was evident among iron 
and steel workers, metal polishers and fur 
workers. Papermakers and printing trades- 
men also, showed employment expansion, 
though on a small scale. Wood, hat and cap, 
and leather workers, cigarmakers, and bakers 
and confectioners, on the contrary, suffered 
large losses in available work from November 
a year ago, and employment for jewellery, 
glass, brewery, and textile and carpet workers 
subsided slightly. 

Unemployment among coal miners remained 
in practically the same volume during 
November as in the preceding month accord- 
ing to the returns compiled from 51 unions 
involving a membership of 15,257 persons. 
Of these, 707 were without work at the end 
of the month, a percentage of 4:6 compared 
with 4-7 per cent of idleness in October. A 
slightly upward employment movement was 
noted from November, 1934, when 5:4 per cent 
of inactivity was recorded: Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia miners showed a slight rise 
in work afforded over October which was 
largely offset by the small contractions 
evident in the Alberta mines. Some slowing 
up of activity was reflected in the British 
Columbia mines from November a year ago 
while in Nova Scotia there was little varia- 
tion, though the situation tended favourably. 
Alberta miners reported the same volume of 
employment in both months compared. Short 
time work, however, continued prevalent 
throughout November. 

In the building and construction trades 
during November nominal increases in 
employment only were shown from October, 
as evident from the reports tabulated from 
a total of 197 associations, including 19,498 
members. Of these, 42°5 per cent were 
registered as idle on the last day of the 
month in contrast with a percentage of 42:8 
in October. A much greater volume of work 
was afforded these tradesmen than in 
November, 1934, unemployment for that 
month standing at 61:6. Hod carriers and 
building labourers showed a_ substantially 
better situation than in October, and among 
tile layers, lathers and roofers, and carpenters 
and joiners noteworthy gains occurred. Brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers also indicated 
an upward employment trend though the 
change from the previous month was very 
slight. On the contrary, granite and stone- 


TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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cutters, and bridge and_ structural iron 
workers registered a large drop in available 
work, and among plumbers and steamfitters, 
and steam shovelmen activity was consider- 
ably curtailed. Recessions, on a moderate 
scale, were apparent among painters, deco- 
rators and paperhangers, and employment for 
electrical workers was slightly retarded. All 
tradesmen with the exception of painters, 
decorators and paperhangers shared in the 
marked improvement noted over November, 
1934, bricklayers, masons and plasterers, and 
tile layers, lathers and roofers particularly 
showing large increases, though in all trades 
the gains recorded were quite extensive. The 
contractions evident among painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers were, however, of 
moderate degree. 

The 775 unions in the transportation indus- 
tries from which reports were received during 
November covering a total of 56,129 members, 
showed that 4,191 or 7-5 per cent were idle 
at the end of the month in contrast with a 
percentage of 7-2 in October. Steam railway 
employees, whose returns constituted over 77 
per cent of the entire group membership 
reported, showed a very slight tendency 
toward retarded employment as did also 
teamsters and chauffeurs. In navigation, 
conditions were somewhat brighter than in 
October, while street and electric railway 
employees indicated a very nominal gain in 
activity. Improvement in the transportation 
industries, as a whole, was noted over 
November, 1934, when 10:4 per cent of the 
membership recorded was idle, navigation 
workers showing decidedly better conditions 
during the month reviewed, although steam, 
and street and electric railway employees also 
participated in the total advancement. There 
was some falling off in activity, however, 
among teamsters and chauffeurs. 

Retail shop clerks were quite busy during 
November, unemployment standing at 1°8 
per cent as compared with percentages of 
5:1 in October and 5-9 in November, 1934. 
The November percentage was based on the 
reports compiled from 5 associations of these 
workers with 1,766 members. 

Civic employees with 74 associations cover- 
ing a total of 8,045 members during November 
indicated that 159 were without work on the 
last day of the month, a percentage of 2:0 
as contrasted with 2-7 per cent of inactivity 
in October. Fractional curtailment in work 


afforded was noted from November, 1934, 
when 1-2 per cent of idleness was registered. 


The trend of employment in the miscel- 
laneous group of trades during November was 
favourable though the change from October 
was very slight, and improvement of fairly 
noteworthy proportions was evident from 
November, 1934. Reports were tabulated for 
November from 129 unions with a member- 
ship aggregate of 5,888 persons, 573 or 10°6 
per cent of whom were unemployed at the 
end of the month compared with percent- 
ages of 10°9 in October and 15:4 in 
November a year ago. Hotel and restaurant, 
and theatre and stage employees, and barbers 
indicated a slightly better employment level 
than in October, while among stationary 
engineers and firemen, and _ unclassified 
workers retarded activity, om a small scale, 
was shown. Compared with the returns for 
November, 1934, conditions for theatre and 
stage employees improved substantially dur- 
ing the month reviewed, and lesser gains were 
reflected by stationary engineers and firemen, 
and barbers. Among hotel and restaurant 
employees, and unclassified workers, however, 
the tendency was toward lessened employ- 
ment, but the change from November, 1934, 
was quite small. 

Fishermen with 4 unions covering 611 mem- 
bers showed that 193 were idle on the last 
day of the month, a percentage of 31-6 
compared with percentages of 28-6 in October, 
and 83-3 in November a year ago. 


Among lumber workers and loggers during 
November somewhat quieter conditions pre- 
vailed than in October, but the situation 
was much improved from November, 1934. 
This was apparent from the reports received 
from 4 unions of these workers, with 622 
members, 12-1 per cent of whom were out 
of work at the end of the month in contrast 
with 9:9 per cent of inactivity in October 
and 38:8 per cent in November, 1934. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1934 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for November of each year from 
1919 to 19382 inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1933, to date. Table II 
summarizes the returns in the various groups 
of industries for the same months as in 
Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for November, 1935 


Losses of about five per cent and six per 
cent, respectively, in the volume of business 
transacted during November, 1935, were re- 
ported by the offices of the Employment Ser- 


vice of Canada from the previous month, 
October, and from November a year ago. 
Under both comparisons the greatest loss in 
placements was in construction and mainten- 
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ance, this being due to less reliefi work being 
provided by the Provincial and Federal govern- 
ments. A _ substantial decline from October 
was also recorded in services and other losses 
of lesser degree in all industrial divisions, ex- 
cept logging and farming, which recorded gains. 
When compared with the corresponding month 
of 1984, declines were shown in farming, trans- 
portation and trade, as well as in construction 
and maintenance, mentioned above, but gains 
were registered in services, manufacturing, log- 
ging and mining. Under each comparison, 
however, some of the changes recorded, both 
plus and minus, were nominal only. 
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half of November, 1935, in contrast with the 
ratios of 62-4 and 60-6 during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1934. The ratios of placements 
to each 100 applications during the periods 
under review were 46-1 and 48-8, as compared 
with 59-4 and 58-0 during the corresponding 
month of 1934. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during November, 
1935, was 1,288, as compared with 1,364 dur- 
ing the preceding month and with 1,378 in 
November a year ago. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1983, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies offered, and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada compilations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be noted that the 
trend of the curves of vacancies and place- 
ments in relation to applications declined dur- 
ing the first half of the month and rose about 
three points during the latter half, but at the 
close of the period under review both levels 
were about nine points below those recorded 
at the end of November, 1934. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 47-8 
during the first half and 51-3 during the second 
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The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
2,602, in comparison with 2,512 in October, 
1935, and with 2,241 during November, 1934. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
November, 1935, was 1,234 of which 870 were 
in regular employment and 364 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,298 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in November a 
year ago averaged 1,315 daily, consisting of 745 
placements in regular and 570 in casual em- 
ployment. 
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During the month of November, 1935, the 
offices of the Service referred 32,440 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 30,835 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 21,730, of which 17,253 were 
of men and 4,477 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 9,105. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 23,579 
for men and 8,617 for women, a total of 32,196, 
while applications for work numbered 65,033, 
of which 50,707 were from men and 14,326 
from women. Reports for October, 1935, 
showed 35,464 positions available, 65,300 ap- 
plications made and 338,737 placements effected, 
while in November, 1934, there were recorded 
35,809 vacancies, 58,243 applications for work 
and 34,189 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1925, to date: 





Placements 
Year 
Kegular Casual Totals 
1925 Rss Oa eee aie ah 306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
1926. Non 2 eae oak 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
ODT RISES A osha 302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
CN eee Tei 4 aio 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
IED). Re ie caliay Maat ty ge ae 260, 747 137,620 398, 367 
LOZO Fe es kh 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
LOST en TR 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
19S DNS ees otk 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
LOSS ws Paar Gee Re. 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1984.03." 23 Re ok 223,564 182,527 406, 091 
1935 (11 months)...... 207,970 117, 688 325, 658 


Nova Scorra 


There was a gain of nearly one per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Nova Scotia during No- 
vember when compared with the preceding 
month, but a loss of over 32 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of 1934. 
Placements also were nearly 3 per cent higher 
than in October, but nearly 31 per cent below 
the corresponding month of the previous year. 
The decline from November a year ago was 
due to a reduction in relief placements on road 
construction, as a small loss in services was 
more than offset by gains in logging and trans- 
portation. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: logging, 84; construction and 
maintenance, 392; and services, 330, of which 
234 were of household workers. During the 
month 250 men and 84 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


New BruNSWICK 
Orders received at employment offices in 
New Brunswick during November called for 
nearly 20 per cent fewer workers than in the 
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preceding month, but nearly 6 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of 1934. 
There was a decline of 17 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with October, but a 
gain of nearly 5 per cent in comparison with 
November, 1934. Small placement gains over 
the corresponding month a year ago were 
reported in construction and maintenance and 
services. These increases were partly offset 
by declines in manufacturing and logging. 
During the month 208 placements were made 
under construction and maintenance and 549 
in services. Of the latter, 424 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 208 of men and 73 of women. 


QUEBEC 


During the month of November positions 
offered through employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec were nearly 12 per cent 
less than in the preceding month, but nearly 
17 per cent above the corresponding month of 
the previous year. There was a decline of 
nearly 9 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with October, but an increase of nearly 
21 per cent in comparison with November, 
1934. The increase in placements over No- 
vember a year ago was due to substantial 
gains in logging and services. Small losses 
were reported in construction and mainten- 
ance, trade and manufacturing. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ing, 67; logging, 1,481; construction and main- 
tenance, 608; trade, 86; and services, 2,476, 
of which 1,977 were of household workers. 
During the month 2,362 men and 1,542 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during November, were nearly 25 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and nearly 28 per cent below the cor- 
responding month of 1934. There was a de- 
crease also in placements of over 23 per cent 
when compared with October and of nearly 
27 per cent in comparison with November a 
year ago. The reduction in placements from 
November, 1934, was due to the curtailment of 
relief work on highway construction, as a 
decline in bush placements was more than 
offset by gains in farming, manufacturing and 
services. Placements by industria] divisions 
included: manufacturing, 598; logging, 656; 
farming, 652; transportation, 173; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 4,566; trade, 287; and 
services, 3,353, of which 2,270 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 4,386 of men and 1,468 of 
women. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1935 














Vacancies Applicants Regular 
Placed piace 
Offices Reported} Unfilled | Regis- | Referred |————-—————__|_ Un- ah ae 
during | atendof| tered to placed ériod 
period period during |vacancies| Regular | Casual | at end of P93 4 
period period 
Nova: Scotia st eset Ce to cen eee 865 29 1,075 863 304 520 1,866 321 
Palit axed: See ey ee LES oy IRE roe clei 426 28 626 410 192 218 1,184 205 
Nie wi Gilaszowspok caccins odes horn 206 1 211 220 119 92 349 89 
SY. GNGYy15 Seah ca th ce ert oe 233 0 238 A333) 23 210 333 27 
New Brunswick..................... 725 2 868 773 281 495 801 252 
Chativama, De aioe wien ao. male Shee e474 0 52 27 10 17 134 12 
Fredericton 0 192 146 148 0 65 124 
Moncton 2 201 200 60 141 94 57 
Saint John 0 423 400 63 337 508 59 
Quebec 368 8,989 5,827 3,904 843 3,322 3,095 
Chicoutimi 0 485 307 302 3 6 464 
17H Me i a Sea Ral NENTS I Soestes i 5 1,895 1,198 1,198 0 729 591 
Montreal 194 3,939 2,226 sas) 550 7 1, 260 
Quebec 134 1,530 1,154 692 104 511 2 
Rouyn 0 161 127 104 23 21 48 
Sherbrooke 3 602 362 273 46 172 121 
Three Rivers 32 377 452 165 117 2 319 
Ontaric 312 28,331 10,728 5,854 4,471 49,384 4,465 
Belleville 0 197 105 49 56 2 
Brantford 2 440 122 92 30 1,972 109 
Chatham whe wesc eee 204 12 282 200 155 45 517 51 
Hort: Willis: Qosa.. os aan Bee ee oes 246 0 266 246 123 123 574 114 
Gre DH cies ate ccatuorctons sheen tere ranteraervareters 65 18 165 102 50 16 SBE 31 
Hamilton siete. dete mele cee 421 5 3,052 430 173 227 5,967 190 
ACN gStOn ys See cas Siow scare eae heramtore 685 22 767 673 579 94 444 190 
Kitchener tec. . a cmos trae ate 6 67 0 290 71 42 22 Lapa) 49 
MoODGOW. 20%. SRN AT POL Mee 1,206 30 1, 232 1,303 1,086 142 1,643 351 
Niagara Hallisa.s..ctcciestesiier mie suai 128 2 250 138 76 54 1,622 49 
INOPtHY DAY teesei tk cee eee eae men 109 0 187 120 94 27 552 112 
Oshawar ase, henna Cy ee vi 549 0 573 542 209 333 637 95 
OTCAWAN co sesis cause eatotirsectceaveets 860 2 1,998 857 694 163 1,828 659 
Tada etll 0X0} (a Perseycic IIe Aes NACA NEL RE 332 0 451 336 251 85 4 102 
Peterborough’... aes eO eRe 55 2 148 80 44 9 331 99 
PortvArthur yieiacnke eee eee hes 598 0 540 540 520 20 563 417 
217 7 292 203 91 112 1,885 87 
168 2 200 168 66 102 408 48 
190 2 242 188 77 iil 353 60 
56 1 339 69 23 34 171 293 
100 0 304 99 89 10 251 30 
171 0 639 171 137 34 290 195 
160 560 160 84 76 638 210 
3,411 192 14, 165 3, 269 744 2,316 23, 132 687 
508 13 4 536 306 230 2,744 169 
4,732 19 7,000 4,793 4,438 337 16,215 3,621 
rane 339 10 448 336 297 39 809 209 
Winnipeg ark ecu aac ac mint wer ne bee 4,393 9 6,552 4,457 4,141 298 15, 406 3,412 
Saskatchewan....................05. 2,435 327 2,521 2,171 1,750 417 1,731 2,005 
Bstevanl ace co ceee as thet: 80 51 83 32 22 10 54 131 
Moose Jaw. 5 G50 Serer oe ie 511 78 484 452 344 104 651 269 
North Battleford................... 71 10 61 60 48 12 27 126 
Prince AIBDOrtrrinier at: cotinine tae es 225 37 22 171 121 50 98 251 
Ter iia wi ce elk 2 ett. Sen Une 561 8 701 568 496 72 451 461 
Baskatoon jie ces set cat ae 416 8 476 420 377 43 314 379 
Switti@urrent. (ses eee eee 170 79 131 119 * 103 16 42 162 
Wey burner. hat ccd ee eee 141 11 140 130 106 24 2 1p: 
BYORI GON thay eee eten tae coca) ae 260 45 224 219 133 86 92 154 
Alberta! sats. we ah ae See 3,921 138 6,755 3,814 3,308 460 9,394 25757 
Calgary} icin. weneNl on, pennies INS7a 10 Py ian 1,393 1,382 61 3,695 1,241 
Mrimibelleri+: ieee Le ete 182 14 one 147 128 19 190 101 
Hdmonton. Axi. regs ae 1,600 103 2,661 1,517 1,440 61 4,812 1,159 
Lethbridge sMavaet stale osha le oiet eye aeide caNG 550 11 724 546 263 280 544 
Medicine TLAtis, Mean n tile fi en cian 211 0 276 211 175 39 153 98 
British Columbia.................... 3,400 47 9,494 3,471 1,831 1,562 7,704 2,471 
Kamloops aha FG Bier Sraty hie othe pase eUeteEe ote 145 0 264 145 141 1 33 5 
IN SORINLO, cence aan. coe ee ee 422 0 475 419 177 242 168 490 
20 280 265 126 139 21 127 
if 223 179 140 39 150 149 
1 Pat 219 202 16 115 155 
0 175 114 3 111 184 2 
25 6,752 1,271 958 239 6, 665 1,127 
0 1,053 859 84 775 98 6 


13 
1,242 €5, 933 32,440 21,730 9,105 90,447 19,363* 
427 50, 707 23,495 17, 253 6, 161 77,174 15, 041 
815 14,326 8,945 4,477 2,944 13, 273 4,322 








*76 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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MANITOBA 


Employment offices in Manitoba received 
orders for nearly 16 per cent more workers 
than in the preceding month and over 16 per 
cent more than during the corresponding 
month .of the previous year. ‘There was a 
gain also in placements of nearly 14 per cent 
when compared with October and of over 15 
per cent in comparison with November, 1934. 
When comparing placements by industrial 
groups during the month under review with 
November, 1934, a substantial increase was 
reported in construction and maintenance, 
made up largely of relief placements on high- 
way construction and a small gain in mining. 
Farming showed the largest loss, followed by 
smaller declines in services and logging. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
logging, 165; farming, 1,392; construction and 
maintenance, 2,465; and services, 640, of which 
549 were of household workers. During the 
month 4,033 men and 405 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN ° 


The number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Saskatchewan during 
November was over 4 per cent less than in 
the preceding month and over 16 per cent 
less than during the corresponding month of 
the previous year. There was a decrease also 
in placements of nearly 11 per cent when 
compared with October and of 19 per cent in 
comparison with November, 1934. Except 
for a small gain in manufacturing, all groups 
showed reductions in placements when com- 
pared with November a year ago. The only 
losses of importance, however, were in farm- 
ing, logging and mining. Placement by indus- 
trial divisions included: manufacturing, 69; 
farming, 923; construction and maintenance, 
420; and services, 666, of which 513 were 
of household workers. Regular placements 
numbered 1,367 of men and 383 of women. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of over 18 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Alberta during No- 
vember when compared with the preceding 
month and of nearly 22 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of 1934. 
Placements also were nearly 15 per cent 
higher than in October and nearly 19 per 
cent above November a year ago. Although 
the gain in placements over November, 1934, 
was due to increased farm placements, there 
was cosiderable change in other groups, 
improvement in mining, services, manufac- 
turing and trade being offset by declines in 


construction and maintenance and logging. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
logging, 96; farming, 1,094; mining, 113; 
construction and maintenance, 1,952; and 
services, 443, of which 354 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 3,025 men and 313 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


BritisH COLUMBIA 


During the month of November orders 
received at employment offices in British 
Columbia called for approximately the same 
number of workers as in the preceding month, 
but 18 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year. There 
was a nominal change only in placements 
when compared with October, but a decline 
of 18 per cent in comparison with November 
a year ago. Relief placements on road and 
airport construction were considerably less 
than during November, 1934, and accounted 
for the adverse change under this com- 
parison. Gains were reported in services, 
logging, transportation and trade, but none 
were large. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during - 
the month were: farming, 61; construction 
and maintenance, 2,606; and services, 622, of 
which 392 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,622 men and 209 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of November, 1935, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 21,730 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 9,419 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 750 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 684 journeying to points 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 66 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2-7 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide 
applicants at the Employment Service who 
may desire to proceed to employment at a 
distance for which no workers are available 
locally. 

Quebec transfers at the reduced rate during 
November were of bushmen, 3 in number, 
who were despatched by the Hull office to 
employment in the Pembroke zone. Offices 
in Ontario granted 530 certificates for reduced 
transportation during November, all of which 
were to points within the province. Receiving 
certificates at Port Arthur 355 bush workers, 
95 highway construction workers, 12 mine 
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workers, one hotel porter, one town domestic 
and 2 cookees travelled to situations within 
the same zone, while to centres within their 
respective zones also, the Sudbury office 
transferred 47 bush workers, and the Fort 
Wilham office 12 bush workers and 5 car- 
penters. The Manitoba labour movement 
during November originated at Winnipeg and 
comprised the transfer of 69 persons, 6 within 
the province and 63 to points outside. 
Workers journeying to provincial employment 
were destined to the Winnipeg zone and 
included 4 farm hands and 2 mine mechanics. 
Of the persons despatched to other provinces 
62 were for the Port Arthur zone, among 
whom were 59 bush workers, one tractor 
operator, one cook and one farm domestic. 
The one remaining interprovincial transfer 
was of a farm housekeeper sent to Regina. 
Taking advantage of the Employment Service 
reduced transportation rate in Saskatchewan 
during November, 28 persons journeyed to 
provincial centres. From Saskatoon, 3 bush- 
men and one engineer were carried to Prince 
Albert, one farm hand to North Battleford 
and one electrician to Yorkton. The Regina 
office was instrumental in transferring one 
town housekeeper to Swift Current, one farm 
domestic to North Battleford. one bushman 
to Yorkton and 2 teachers within the Regina 
zone. Travelling from Yorkton 11 bushmen, 
and from Prince Albert 6 bushmen were 


(4) Building Permits issued in 


The aggregate value of the construction 
represented by the building permits issued 
by 58 cities during November was $3,315,001. 
This was a seasonal decline of $705,307 or 
17-5 per cent as compared with the October 
total of $4,020,308, but an increase of $692 467, 
or 26-4 per cent in the more significant com- 
parison with the November, 1934, figure of 
$2 622,534. 

The value of the building authorized in 
each month of the present year has been 
higher than in the same month of 1934, while 
since January, the aggregate for each month 
has also exceeded that for the corresponding 
month in 1983. The cumulative total for 
the first eleven months of 1935 is higher than 
in any of the last three years, standing at 
$43,846,688, as compared with $24,935,704 
in the months January-November, 1934, 
$19,793,204 in 1983 and $40,750,142 in 1932. 
Although the improvement indicated in the 
present year is partly due to the granting 
of construction permits for public buildings in 
several centres as an unemployment relief 
measure, the movement in general building 
operations has also been distinctly more 


bound for employment within their respective 
zones. Reduced rate vouchers were granted 
in Alberta during November to 115 persons, 
all going to points within the province. 
From Edmonton one farm hand each went 
to the Drumheller and Calgary zones and 72 
bush workers, 15 fishermen, 4 mine. Workers, 
3 farm hands, 2 farm housekeepers, one 
edgerman, 2 hotel waitresses, one laundry 
man, one baker’s helper and one town house- 
keeper to various centres within the Edmon- 
ton zone. On certificates received at the 
Calgary office 9 mine teamsters were trans- 
ported to Drumheller and one miner and one 
farm hand to Edmonton. Workers bene- 
fiting by the Employment Service reduced 
rate in British Columbia during November 
were 5 in number, these going to provincial 
situations. Proceeding from Vancouver one 
bushman and one engineer went to Kamloops, 
one hotel maid to Prince Rupert and one 
housekeeper within the Vancouver zone. The 
Prince Rupert office assisted in the despatch 
of one bushman to a point within its own. 
zone. 

Of the 750 persons who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during November, 311 were conveyed by 
the Canadian National Railways, 435 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 3 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway and one by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 


Canada during November, 1935 


favourable than in the last few years. In 
comparison with earlier years of the record, 
from 1920 to 1931, however, the value of 
building authorizations continues low. The 
index number of wholesale prices of building 
materials during the elapsed months of 1935, 
at 82-1 per cent of the 1926 basic average, 
was lower than in the same period of any 
preceding year for which building statistics 
for the 58 cities are on record, with the 
exception of 1982 and 1933, while it was the 
same as in 1931. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued over 260 permits 
for dwellings estimated to cost more than 
$1,434,000, and about 1,060 permits for other 
buildings estimated at almost $1,640,000. In 
addition, authority was granted for engineering 
projects valued at $13,500. During October, 
permits were issued for the erection of about 
400 dwellings and 1,500 other buildings, esti- 
mated to cost approximately $1,200,000 and 
$2,500,000, respectively, while engineering pro- 
jects valued at $33,244 were also authorized. 

New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan 
reported increases in the value of the building 
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authorized as compared with October, 1935, 
that of $187,588, or 8-9 per cent in Ontario 
being greatest. Of the reductions indicated 
in the remaining provinces, that of $738,124, 
or 58-7 per cent in Quebec was the largest. 


As compared with November, 1934, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia reported increases, of which the 
greatest was that of $598,340 or 35-0 per cent 
in Ontario. The declines in the other prov- 
inces were comparatively small. 


Of the four largest centres, Toronto 
recorded an increase in the value of the 
building authorized in November as com- 
pared with the preceding month, and also 
with November of last year, while in Mont- 
real, Winnipeg and Vancouver, the aggregate 
value was higher than in November, 1934, 
but lower than in October of this year. Of 
the other centres, New Glasgow, Sydney, 
Moncton, Guelph, Hamilton, Kitchener, 
London, Owen Sound, St. Catharines, York 
and East York ‘Townships, Saskatoon, 
Medicine Hat, Nanaimo and Prince Rupert 
reported greater building authorizations tha 
in either comparison. ; 


Cumulative Record for First Eleven Months, 
1920-1935—The following table shows the 
value of the building authorized by 58 cities 
during November and in the first eleven 
months of each year since 1920, as well as 
index numbers for the latter, based upon the 
total for 1926 as 100. The January-November 
index numbers of wholesale prices of build- 


ing materials in these years are also given 
(average 1926=100). 








Average 
Indexes of | indexes of 
Value of value of | wholesale 
Value of permits permits prices of 
permits issued issued building 
Year issued in first in first materials 
in eleven eleven in first 
November] months months eleven 
(1926=100) | months 
(Average 
1926=100) 
OSD maser, $ 3,315,001 |$43, 846,688 30-3 82-1 
1OB4(08 Hh. 2,622,534 | 24,935,704 17-2 82-7 
1933.4...) 1,624,188 | 19,793,204 13-7 78-1 
aN Paina ae 2,558,373 | 40,750,142 28-1 77-4 
LOS Uy 7,282,117 |104,327,739 72-0 82-1 
TAS RS OR alae 11,821,292 |150,939,044 104-2 91-4 
1920 ee 16,171.400 |220, 255, 867 152-0 99-1 
19288 15, 830.836 |203,010,555 140-1 96-9 
192 Feiciel 12,857,622 |172,858,176 119-3 96-2 
1926 22b" 9,975,451 |144,877, 789 100-0 100-1 
LO25 see 7,988,765 |117,665,590 81-2 102-9 
LOD AGU a: 10,212,908 |120, 119.829 82-9 107-1 
1923 8, 228,206 |126, 547,365 87-3 111-8 
1922. Ripe 11,182,030 |138,698, 005 95-7 108-6 
TOD a 12,192,414 |111, 257,084 76-8 123-9 
1920 aM 5,627,949 |112,175.268 77°4 144-3 





The aggregate for the first eleven months 
of this year was higher by 75:8 p.c. than in 
1934; it was also considerably higher than in 
1933, and rather higher than in 1932. With 
these exceptions, the total was lower than in 
any other year of the record. The average 
index number of wholesale prices of building 
materials was fractionally lower in the months 
January to November of 1935 than in the 
same period of 1934, and was also lower than 
in any year from 1920 to 1930, while the aver- 
age for 1981 was the same. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


A are British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
December, 1935, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

There was little change, on the whole, in 
the state of employment in November. 

Employment continued to improve in coal 
mining, the cotton and linen industries, iron 
and steel manufacture, engineering, shipbuild- 
ing and ship-repairing, and dock and harbour 
service. On the other hand there was a 
further decline in employment in building and 
public works contracting, shipping service, and 
hotel, boarding house, etc., service; there was 
also some decline in tailoring, dressmaking, 
the hat and cap industry, pottery manufac- 
ture, the motor vehicle, cycle, etc., industry, 
and electrical apparatus manufacture. 

Among those workpeople, of ages 16-64, who 
were insured against unemployment in Great 


Britain and Northern Ireland, the percentage 
unemployed at November 25, 1935 (including 
those temporarily stopped as well as those 
wholly unemployed), was 14:6, the same as at 
October 21, 1935, as compared with 16-3 at 
November 26, 1934. The percentage wholly 
unemployed at November 25, 1935, was 12-9, 
as compared with 12:7 at October 21, 1935; 
while the percentage temporarily stopped was 
1-7, as compared with 1-9. For males alone 
the percentage at November 25, 1935, was 
16-6 and for females, 9:3; the corresponding 
percentages at October 21, 1935, were 16-6 
and 9-0. 


The estimated number of insured persons, 
aged 16-64, in employment in Great Britain 
at November 25, 1935, was 10,537,000. This 
was 45,000 more than at October 21, 1935, 
and 315,000 more than at November 26, 1934. 
The increase since October 21 was due largely 
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to a substantial reduction in the numbers of 
workpeople directly involved in industrial 
disputes, who are excluded from the figures 
relating to the estimated numbers in employ- 
ment, 

At November 25, 1935, the number of 
persons on the Registers of Employment 
Exchanges in Great Britain was 1,617,237 
wholly unemployed, 221,443 temporarily 
stopped, and 79,882 normally in _ casual 
employment, making a total of 1,918,562. 
This was 2,172 more than a month before, 
but 202,223 less than a year before. The 
total included 1,524,276 men, 59,019 boys, 
283,935 women, and 51,332 girls. 

The persons on the Registers included 
851,694 persons with claims for insurance 
benefit; 732,338 insured persons with applica- 
tions for unemployment allowances; 204,150 
insured persons (including 22,706 insured 
juveniles under 16 years of age) not in 
receipt of insurance benefit or unemployment 
allowances, and 130,380 uninsured persons. In 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland the total 
number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at November 25, 1935, 
was 1,982,713. 


United States 


Manufacturing Industries—Factory employ- 
ment decreased 0:5 per cent from October to 
November and payrolls decreased 0:7 per 
cent. The preliminary November employ- 
ment indiex (84-8) stands 10°3 per cent above 
the level of November, 1984 (76-9). The 
November payroll index (74:5) shows a gain 
of 25-2 per cent compared with the index of 
November, 1934 (59-5). These gains indi- 
cate a return of 665,000 wage earners to 
employment over the year interval and a 
gain of $30,500,000 in the amount paid out 
in weekly wage disbursements in November, 
1935, compared with November, 1934. 

Employment in the durable goods group 
increased 1-5 per cent continuing the gains 
which have been recorded in each of the 
preceding three months. The group of non- 
durable goods industries showed a decline in 
number of workers of 2:0 per cent, due 
primarily to expected seasonal recessions in 
canning, men’s and women’s clothing, boots 
and shoes, beverages, ice cream, cottonseed- 
oil-cake-meal, and other industries. 

The most significant increase in employ- 
ment from October to November was the 
gain of 9-3 per cent in the automobile indus- 
try. Pay rolls in this industry rose 18-8 
per cent between October and November. 
Normally, employment in the automobile 
industry declines in November. The general 
introduction of new models at an earlier date 


ments 
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than in previous years, however, advanced’ 
the usual periods of expansion in this in- 
dustry by approximately two months. In- 
creased activity in the electric and steam 
railroad car building and the locomotive 
industries in November was indicated by the 
gains in employment of 14:9 per cent and 
7:3 per cent, respectively. Gains ranging 
from 4-0 per cent to 6:2 per cent were shown 
in slaughtering and meat packing, wirework, 
woollen and worsted goods, shipbuilding, 
cotton small wares, men’s furnishings, and 
agricultural implements. Among the remain-. 
ing 40 industries in which smaller percentage 
gains in employment were shown over the 
month interval were: blast furnaces-steel 
works-rolling mills, foundries and machine 
shops, hardware, steam railroad repair shops, 
iron and_ steel forgings, tools, textile 
machinery, brass-bronze-copper __ products,. 
stamped ware, smelting and refining, cotton 
goods, dyeing and finishing textiles, leather, 
book and job printing, and rubber goods, 
other than tires and shoes. 


The largest declines in employment from 
October to November were seasonal. Employ- 
ment in the canning and preserving industry 
decreased 39:5 per cent over the month 
interval. Declines were also reported in: 
millinery (17-0 per cent), women’s clothing 
(7-4 per cent), men’s clothing (6-2 per cent), 
silk and rayon (6:5 per cent), boots and 
shoes (7:3 per cent), ice cream (6:4 per cent), 
beverages (6-1 per cent), cement (6-2 per 
cent), jewellery (5:6 per cent). tin cans and 
other tinware (5:2 per cent), fertilizers (5-6: 
per cent), cottonseed oil-cake-meal (8°6 per 
cent). 

The indexes of factory employment and 
payrolls are computed from returns supplied 
by representative establishments in 90 manu-. 
facturing industries. The base used in com- 
puting these indexes is the 3-year average, 
1923-25, taken as 100. In November, 1935, 
reports were received from 23,446 establish- 
employing 4,015,746 workers whose 
weekly earnings were $87,219,694. The 
employment reports received from these co- 
operating establishments cover more than 55. 
per cent of the total wage earners in all 
manufacturing industries of the country and 
more than 65 per cent of the wage earners: 
in the 90 industries included in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ monthly survey. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries—Among the 
gains in employment and payrolls reported 
in the non-manufacturing industries surveyed,. 
the seasonal increases in the general mer- 
chandising group of retail trade establish- 
ments were outstanding. Reports received 
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from 3,317 establishments in this group indi- 
cated the additional employment of approxi- 
mately 26,000 persons in department-variety- 
general merchandising stores and mail order 
houses. In addition to this substantial sea- 
sonal gain, increases in employment were 
also reported in other lines of retail trade, 
among which were furniture and house- 
furnishing goods and automotive products. 
Losses were reported over the month interval 
in wearing apparel and lumber and building 
material. The net gain in employment in all 
retail trade establishments combined, based 
on reports covering nearly 850,000 workers, 
was 0-6 per cent, or 20,000 workers. 

Wholesale trade establishments reported an 
increase in employment of 0:9 per cent, indi- 
cating a gain of 11,200 workers over the month 
interval. 

Approximately 8,700 workers were returned 
to employment in bituminous coal mines. 
Payrolls in this industry, however, declined, 
the decrease being due partially to the observ- 
ance of the Armistice Day holiday. Small 
gains in number of workers were also regis- 
tered in the power and light and the metalli- 
ferous mining industries and in brokerage 
offices. 

The sharp decline of 20-7 per cent in 
employment in the anthracite mining indus- 
try represents a decrease of approximately 
17,500 workers. This decrease was attributed 
largely to market conditions. Seasonal reces- 
sions in employment were reported in quarry- 
ing and non-metallic mining (6-5 per cent), 
dyeing and cleaning (5-1 per cent), and 
private building construction (7-2 per cent). 
With the exception of the decrease in employ- 
ment 2-2 per cent in the crude petroleum 
producing industry, the decreases in each of 
the remaining industries were 0-8 per cent 
or less. 

Public Employment—A gain of more than 
600,000 in the number of workers employed 
at the site of construction projects financed 
from the Emergency Relief Act of 1935 
featured public employment during November. 
This brings the total employed on this 
program during the month ending November 
15 to more than 1,230,000. Monthly payrolls 
totalled more than $50,000,000. Purchase 
orders were placed for construction materials 
valued at over $25,500,000 for use on this 
program during the month. 

There was a decrease of nearly 40,000 in 
the number of workers employed at the 
site of P.W.A. construction projects during 
November. As of November 15, there were 
“approximately 280,000 people working on 
these construction projects. Monthly pay- 
rolls amounted to approximately $17,000,000. 
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The value of materials purchased for use on 
P.W.A. construction projects during November 
exceeded $30,000,000. 

Emergency Conservation Work (CCC 
Camps) gave employment during November 
to 544,000 men. Of this total, 480,000 were 
enrolled workers. The remainder is made up: 
of reserve officers, camp educational advisers, 
and supervisory and technical employees. 
Monthly payrolls for November amounted to 
$24,000,000. 

There were more than 65,000 people work- 
ing on construction projects financed from 
appropriations made by the Congress direct to: 
the Federal departments. This is an increase 
of approximately 5,000 compared with 
October. These employees were paid more 
than $4,000,000 for their month’s work. 

During November there were 171,000 men: 
employed in the construction and mainten- 
ance of State roads. This compares with 
188,000 during the previous month. November 
payrolls amounted to $7,200,000. 


Building Construction—Seasonal declines in 
employment and payrolls were shown in the 
private building construction industry in 
November. Based on reports received from 
9,779 contractors employing 84,944 workers 
in November, 1935, there was a decrease of 
7-2 per cent in employment over the month 
interval and a decrease of 11-3 per cent in 
payrolls. The figures relate to employees 
engaged in the erection, alteration, and 
repairing of private buildings and do not 
include projects financed by the Public 
Works Administration or Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation funds, regular appropria- 
tions of the Federal, State and local govern- 
ments, or by loans insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

The 17 non-manufacturing industries sur- 
veyed, with indexes of employment and pay- 
rolls for November, 1935, where available, and’ 
percentage changes from October, 1935, and 
November, 1934, are shown below. The 12- 
month average for 1929 is used as the index 
base, or 100, in computing the index numbers 
of the non-manufacturing industries. Infor- 
mation for earlier years is not available from 
the Bureau’s records. 





A conference has recently been called by 
the B.C. Loggers’ Association, of leading 
officials in Vancouver to consider methods of 
accident prevention in British Columbia’s 
logging camps. Nearly one hundred camp: 
officials, representing all the leading logging 
companies of the coast will attend the con- 
ference and meet members of the Workmen’s: 
Compensation Board. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


i eee Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work and certain other conditions marked 
““B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Gov- 
ernmental supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wage Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages scales 
of the respective provinces. 

As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, provided for the observance 
of the wages rates generally accepted as cur- 
rent in the district for competent workmen, 
or if there were no current rates, then fair 
and reasonable rates, and for adherence to 
the hours of work generally accepted as cur- 
rent in the district; or fair and reasonable 
hours. These “A” conditions, in so far as 


wages and hours are concerned, were super- 
seded in 1930 by the adoption of an Act of 
Parliament entitled “The Fair Wages and 
Hight Hour Day Act” (chapter 20-21, Geo. 
V), the full text of which was published in 
the Lasour Gazerre of June, 1930, p. 652. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
this Act is in the terms following :— 

All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
sub-contractor, or of any other person doing 
or contracting to do the whole or any part 
of the work contemplated by the contract 
shall be paid such wages as are generally 


accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 


the work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that wages 
shall’ in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable. 

The working hours of persons while s0 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per 


day except in such special cases as the Governor 
in Council may otherwise provide, or except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 


The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wages rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 


In addition to the schedule of fair wages 
and working hours, Government contracts for 
the construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion of any work contain certain other labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people employed, sanctioned by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of June 7, 1922, as 
amended on April 9, 1924. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of fit- 
tings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages, 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 
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In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wage officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workmen employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payments of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest, to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tract are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 
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Contracts for dredging work also contain 


_ provisions for the observance of current or fair 


and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month, statements were 
recelved in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wages conditions, have been recently 
executed by the Government of Canada:— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts rn Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, etc.) 


Installation of boiler house equipment in 
the Filling Group at the Dominion Arsenal, 
Valcartier, P.Q. Name of contractors, The 
Garth Company, Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, December 11, 1985. Amount of contract, 
$15,798. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows: 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Riggers (Millwrights)............. $0 60 8 
Bricklayers (Boiler Setters)....... 0 80 8 
Seal HILbCLS 2) is dlannitnaeeheiia te = oe 0 65 8 
Stokers mechanics................ 0 65 8 
Oil Burner Mechanics.............. 0 65 8 
Ie POUT ELS oan kiebaieh ices tia’ c ses 0 40 8 
Cements WOLKEES 2% < cencieeets oe slats 0 55 8 
le Gtriclans ise. 6 totic iaee ees elec 0 65 8 
Carpenters. .iqshee asl aeee a Cae 0 60 8 
Bricklayers Helpers............... 0 40 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers is less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Installation of canopy hangar doors for 
Hangar A-1 at the R.C.A.F. Training Station, 
Trenton, Ontario. Name of contractors, Mis- 
Can-Ada Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, December 18, 1935. Amount of 
contract, $23,398. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows: 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Structural Steel Workers.......... 0 80 8 
ruck UD riers i < --c5.gh mawian ieee 0 40 8 
Acetylene: Welders... << ewes gees 2: 0 55 8 
Blectrictanst .:. 1) 3s smash edt deste 0 65 8 
IBAINEGT SMe Nee ci nes ioe cee ahi 0 55 8 
Whe bourerauc cee ts skaceberseu ss Oe 0 35 8 
Motor Truck Driver and Truck... . 1 40 8 
Motor Truck Driver......... PRED ee: 0 40 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. * 
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Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of December, 1935, 
for various classes of manufactured goods, 
which contracts included in all cases the “B” 
labour conditions above referred to: 








Goods contracted for Contractor 





Sweater Jackets.............. The Regent Knitting Mills 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Sweater Jackets.............. The Mercury Mills Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 

DOCKS Me maias Biden cee ea George E. Hanson, Hull, P.Q. 

Khaki rillset erent iete i aniie Montreal Cottons tds: 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Gum Rubber Boots.......... Dominion Rubber Co., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Gum Rubber Boots.......... Canadian Goodrich Co., Kit- 
chener, Ont. 

Gum Rubber Boots.......... Kaufman Rubber Co., Kit- 
chener, Ont. 

Blue Serze. ec ee eee Paton Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Household Soap.............. Colgate- Palmolive-Peet Co. ; 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

WIG Bars ih tanec asi tes: Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

IBY Aes 2s. sbore oe ore eae The Princeton Suspender Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Shinto rile se... oes wees Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Weather Mitta)... \cenuemaaane Acme Glove Works Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Bedstead Springs............ The Parkhill Bedding Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 

IBlne Serge tac. ce ee Dominion Woollens & Wor- 
steds Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Mattress Cases............... AEEOn Bedding Co., Ltd., 

Toronto, Ont 

Camp Mattresses and Pillows.|The Parkhill Bedding Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man 

Service Shirtas.ncss cena Grant-Holtenceaken Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Winter Drawersand Shirts....|Jos. Simpson Sons, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Winter Drawers and Shirts...]The Galt Knitting Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 

Winter Drawers and Shirts... comer ees Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, 

HOUseWIVeS:...2 cha cece cent Grant-Holden-Graham Lid., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Slaises ih. 5 pee each. wae The Montreal Aircraft Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

TRRAC Othe Yuet Fe The Caldwell Woollen Mills 
Ltd., Appleton, Ont. 

Trouser/Drill. ee. wae. Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Pusuic Works DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, etc.) 


Construction of repairs to certain wharves 
in Gulf Islands District, B.C. Name of con- 


tractors, Victoria Pile Driving Co., Ltd., Vic- 
toria, B.C. Date of contract, December 21, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately, 


$3,128. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 


the contract as follows: 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not Jess not more 

than than 
per hour per Pay 
Pile Driver Poreman.s. /.,...5+-.een $1 123 8 
Pile Driver Hngineer.. 4.4. cee 1 00 8 
Pile(Driver: Mant. sie stLeeeee. 0 90 8 
Boomman. 3.5.29 ees. Seee eee 0 90 8 
IBridgemanss 20 tee ee ee 0 90 8 
Hirenvant ste. £2) ee ae ee 0 65 8 
Thabourer sock yee Sho ee ee 0 40 8 


In any case where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any ‘class of workmen are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this con- 
tract. 


Construction of a float and approach at 
Minstrel Island, B.C. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Edward Goodrow, Beaver Cover, BC. 
Date of contract, November 19, 19835. Amount 
of contract, approximately $4,368. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows: 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Pile Driver’ Foreman. ..%.. 5)... $1 124 8 
Pile Driver Engineer.........:...- 1 00 8 
iPilerDriverunantt aa. Ae seen eee 0 90 8 
Boommaian., ay. Aid, Ape eee. 0 90 8 
Bridgeman aus tan. cei ioe Teas 0 90 8 
UF EMIAN Hack i Ack Peele ea ne 0 65 8 
TA DOURCE SLED we otek tc Aho io, ACRE epee 0 40 8 


In any case where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workmen are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this contract. 


Reconstruction of superstructure of the old 
Canadian National Railway freight shed dock 
at Collingwood, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Dredge & Dock Co., Ltd., 
Midland, Ont. Date of contract, October 22, 
1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$32,846.90. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows: 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blacksmithsy.ccccc Gish eke nee $0 55 8 

Bodtmentn. 200 eee eee 0 35 8 

Carpenters and joiners.............- 0 60 8 

Cement mixer operator............ 0 45 8 

Hoist Engineer—steam............ 0 65 8 

Hoist Operator asa eee eel 0 50 8 

renvan ene coe oe ace eee 0 40 8 

Labourers—ordinary.............. 0 35 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 

‘Teams ter tant! Spies Me nee te ae 0 35 By) 

Motor truck and driver............ 1 40 8 

Motornlruckvdtlyer. cee ence ec 0 40 8 

Cement finishers. i... .2e2 sa. eee 0 55 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as Broad-axe, X-cut saw, 

hammer, adze, auger)........... 0 42 8 

Diver ain soph eoe ee ee ee ae 1 10 8 

DIVES elpGle s.r eee 0 40 8 


N.B.—In any cases where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 
per week, such lesser hourss hall not be eaceeded on this work. 
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Erection and completion of Artisan Shops 
at the R.-C.M.P. Barracks, Regina, Sask. 
Name of contractors, Poole Construction Co., 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 31, 1935. Amount of contract, $21,310. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 50 8 
Moment. anishers vc... 0420s ce eee 0 55 8 
STONCMASONS ai Mackoes et te Lbs ae | 1 00 8 
Stone cutters (Granite, Sand- 
stone and Limestone)...... 63 0 85 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 1 00 8 
Structural Steel workers........... 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Sheet. metal workers. ..).......... 0 75 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel........... 0 45 8 
WeErrazZO averse ctesehs toe tesa: 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters............ 1 00 8 
Mastichioomlavers.....).::ssee.2: 0 75 8 
ME GOCTS INCA Lees cu, Paces on 0 75 8 
IPIABLOREES, ph, Ns oc bck os oe Meee 1 00 8 
Plasterers, melpere...... 154962 hese 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfittere........ 0 90 8 
ileetricians) eee: acct: eer ee ee 0 80 8 
IADOUReCES eee ee eee eee: 0 40 8 
Driver two horses and wagon...... 0 80 8 
Motomtruck drivet sou so ens. 0 45 8 
Motor truck driver and 14-2 ton 
EUG Pe nerdy SAR oe See aha 1 45 8 








_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hourss hall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an addition to the north 
wing of the R.C.N. Barracks, Halifax, NS. 
Name of contractors, McDonald Construction 
Co., .Lid.,, Halifax, NS..: Date. of, contract, 
October 21, 1985. Amount of contract, $52,300. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows: 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator—steam.... $0 50 

Concrete mixer operator—gas. or 

Ol GC CRe a EL ER oN Sc Sciacca aie 0 45 8 
Cement finishers—wall............ 0 70 8 
Cement finishers—floor............ 0 60 8 
SRONCIMASONS MA Belek! foe cee 0 974 8 
Shonecutterss ss bes os sde inc os ee 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 974 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 55 8 
Hollow metal workers............. 0 55 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers. .......6...:. 0 70 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
META ZOMNAYCTES I... do Gis ehis aces 0 70 8 
Marble and tile settere............ 0 974 8 
[atherswmetaletey: cs deciles 0 60 8 
EIASTOUCIR A MMs is. Gk yobvors aca 0 75 8 
iRlastereére sielpera cs ee ee 0 40 8 
Painters and Glaziers.............. 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steaimnfitters........ 0 75 8 
MOLSCMICTANS: peters LAs decehahitacd 0 80 8 
TEMOOUPCr Sere aE Es rss. oo oc creche oh: 0 35 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
"REA ECT ap he wiee. .. hi teen Sack tele 0 35 8 
Motor truele driver: ) x. 222 lek 0 40 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of labour are less than 48 a week, 
such lesser hourss hall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Reconstruction of wharf at Havre St. Pierre, 
Saguenay Co., P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Belanger & Bertrand, L’Orignal, Ont. 
Date of contract, December 12, 19385. Amount 
of contract, approximately $60,043.60. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows: 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

iBlacksrmthspaen kc ce heels < canes $0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Compressor operator.............. 0 40 8 
Drillimupnengaey. ween ete 0 40 8 
Hoist operator—steam.............- 0 55 8 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 45 8 
TADOULCTSH eee ne. Fee ee 0 30 8 
Motor truck and driver............ iso 8 
Motor truck driveraine.... 0 bonnes 0 35 8 
Pilevdruvenrunneres 5..<erveee ee 0 55 8 
Powoerimens. ssa s ets eee 0 40 8 
Quarnyiment emer canst oreo e 0 35 8 
Driver shorseand: Carts) tnt. oes sk. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
TORE Vers Wea ease ee eee yh ees 0 30 8 








Grading and making roadways at the Cus- 
toms and Immigration Building, Lacolle, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Francois E. Girard, 
Lacolle, P.Q. Date of contract, October 24, 
1935. Amount of contract, $14,276. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows: 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
@ementimishers wee ree ays aces. 0 50 8 
Road roller operator—steam....... 0 55 8 
Road roller operator—gas.......... 0 50 8 
TEDDOURCHS Ayes eee ha econ ararttes 0 30 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
ABCA SECT Nc pia ae eaten arcane 0 30 8 
Motoritruck driver... wesaenen ses 0 35 8 





Construction of an extension to the jetty 
at the north arm of the Fraser River, New 
Westminster District, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, ‘Coast Quarries Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, December 7, 1935. Amount 
of contract, approximately $22,119. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows: 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Pile‘drivereneineer., ......a.ea2 2s $1 00 8 
Tg DOULCES: Babiocaon = die tre bis teen 0 45 8 
WBOOMRTDAL yee neta he. Pee teak oon es eee 0 90 8 
Bridcemanter . npeha ta. ct ee 0 90 8 
Ferenan: Rhee. ole - aioe eee: <5 0 65 8 
Derrick scow engineer............. 1 00 8 
IDG ke mame ahs Gite a controls Setar? 0 90 8 


Ur 
bo 
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Construction of a laboartory building for 
the Department of Horticulture at Kentville, 
N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. James N. 
Kenney, Truro, N.S. Date of contract, Octo- 
ber 26, 1935. Amount of contract, $34,340. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


tract as follows: 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cement: nnishers' a. 2.928 acces denen 0 50 8 
Bricklay erst: Garnish vadescetaeus 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 55 8 
TERE Ors, TASCALY OM ciele sere thse leanelene 0 50 8 
(PIAStOreras Weed. ie 6 afar te ai ae eaetarete 0 70 8 
Plasterers’ Helpers...............- 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
Pilectrictanshcnay sn wee ce ets eaten eae 0255 8 
WGA DOUECEB Uke Niere cian siete see eee 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart: o.65 5. sci se 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Drivers ie. we deer Oe UE 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver...) 30)... 0 35 8 


Addition to the Armoury at Red Deer, Alta. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Turner & Ellen- 
wood, of Red Deer, Alta. Date of contract, 
October 28, 1935. Amount of contract, $6,700. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 


contract as follows: 


Rates 
Trade or class of Jabour of wages 
not less 
than 
per hour 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 
Cement ifinishensiy fo eerie O55 
SCORCIMIARONS Hayes s Aire a eee ee 0 90 
Stone cutters (Granite, Sandstone 
TAIMESTONO) vnc ienen since kre Ame 0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 90 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 65 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 
Mathers: metalic ue eee 0 70 
“Plasterers, - Cee |: Saya ea 0 90 
Plasterers; (helpers) > 44.08 sees 0 423 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 
Bilectricians yoink cee 4 eee 0 75 
TUB DOURSER Ai letaa rte Sa cu ea eien 0 35 
Driver, two horses and wagon..... 0 65 
Motor truckedriver coer. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 40 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of employees are Jess than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this contract, 

Addition to the Armoury at Kingston, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Harry W. Watts, 
Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, December 4, 


Hours 
of labour 
not more 

than 


per day 


GO 00 CO 60 CO 00 00 CO GO C0 00 0000000000 =O 00d 


1935. Amount of contract, $10,358. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows: 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 


per hour per day 


Concrete mixer operator........... $0 55 8 
Cement finishersian.cnceeeeeee 0 95 8 
SEONEMASONS: aacus Wiese eee 0 95 8 
SLONCCULEETS 9 euler ee eee 0 95 8 
Brick and hollow tilelayers........ 0 95 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 60 8 
Carrenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers.............- 0 70 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
“HETTAZZO LAV EES evan oa wei eites 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 95 8 
Mastic floor layers: 

Finishers, rubbers and spreaders. 0 70 8 

Kettlemen® cage. ces een cece 0 60 8 
athers,, metalenywaswdecwte. eee cae 0 75 8 
Plasterers ede wees a tee are 0 95 8 
Plasterers’ Melpens secre eee 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
Hlectricians sa) 4a sence cocaine .0 70 8 
BiADOUrers:, oti Wk wae wes cos arte 0 40 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
Meamster th Gua e a. Saket. ae ee 0 40 8 
Motor truckodrivers 4.4 scene 0 45 8 


i 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a wharf at Pithers Point, 
Fort Frances, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
The John East Co., Ltd., Fort Frances, Ont. 
Date of contract, December 2, 1985. Amount 
of contract, approximately $16,861.95. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows: 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 


per hour per day 


Piledriver Punnerh. ace. sae ae $0 65 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 65 8 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 50 8 
Motor:truck driver... .asaeeees 0 40 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 40 8 
Toast ern.) A.yeerynicas ate ee ee 0 35 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
Timberman or cribman (using inter- 

changeably such tools as broad- 

axe, hammer, X-cut, saw, auger, 

BOZE) dace is, sie eeNerate atone 0 42 8 
Carpenters.) saab it wera aeons eee 0 60 8 
Blacksmithes anon... ce mae soe 0 55 8 
TA DOULErS) sR ivolancuss sae nee 0 35 8 
Quarryimen) tse a deo ee 0 40 8 
‘iPowdermants, sae oa ae eee 0 45 8 


Construction of a public building at Kirk- 
land Lake, Ontario. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Peter Hyertholm, Kirkland Lake, Ont. Date 
of contract, December 4, 1935. Amount of 
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contract, $68,747. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 55 8 
Cementifinishersiisul. on bei ae cae 0 60 8 
Stonemasons Beets sc), 0 80 8 
STONGCUILEDS 5 iI asics cit ses 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 65 8 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 70 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 55 8 
MOLTAZZOMAY OLA ees dd een 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 80 8 
a thergs4 Prd ee tem, cetk Reale oe 0 65 8 
IPIASTOrerS cite wrote aecsics b)osik CIUEROA Oe 0 80 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 55 8 
Painters and glaziers..............: 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
Eléctricians ¥. purer wes och tiswes!s 0 70 8 
TA DOULEURL A a cats te oak Liccusel ees 0 50 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
ARGRTNSTCT che Reto eae Kenia nbc a eet hak 0 50 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 55 8 
Motor truckidrivers.. i.cce eo. mole ORS5 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such Jesger hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Watrous, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Poole Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of con- 
tract, November 28, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$18,612. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows: 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Cement finisherg...........000000- 0 55 8 
Stonmemasonee Ay ee ie ean aeAsisiaa ks 0 90 8 
StOHeCuctersh. Meee lee ieee ss0 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 96 8 
Structural steel workerg........... 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
WACHEre, IMCtAIBRM. whites poss sc es 0 70 8 
Plasterers...) Meith .s eens 0 90 8 
Plasterers’ Helpers..............-- 0 424 8 
Painters and Glaziers............-. 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
MISCtricians sti Caen 0 75 8 
A bDOUTEL Ae: harass Pa Reb are aes 0 35 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
BOATS CEE losin: hic tits & ASR Bs as 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 40 8 
MOTOR tRUGK CEIVED... sco wee 0 40 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such Jesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Stan- 
stead, P.Q. Name of contractors, Alcide 


Blondeau and Moses Joyal, of Stanstead and 
Richmond, P.Q., respectively. Date of con- 
tract, October 23, 1935. Amount of contract, 
$16,184 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows: 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... €0 40 8 
Comment) tnishersene, so que seek 0 50 8 
Stonemasons. oases. ..- des. BAe ion 0 70 8 
Stone cuttenss Saxe wales st ee ons oe 0 55 8 
Brick and hollow tile !ayers....... 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 55 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 35 8 
Lathers metal. yn Mae ayn: 0 50 8 
ARISSL GT OTST Lian tes en anit ears, AY OL 0 70 8 
Blastererss helpers) site ete 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
EeGtricians.. yen ee ae 0 55 8 
HAD OUTSES a iiucleuMairsr ome sees oiusatey as 0 30 8 
EPEAIMSLOM sh neem ue cle oe te anes 0 30 8 
Teamster, one horse and cart...... 0 45 8 
Teamster, two horses and wagon... 0 55 8 
Motor truek driver, sce!) 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 135 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers is less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Reconstruction of a wharf at Baie des 
Roches, Charlevoix Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Hector Bouchard, LaMalbaie, 
P.Q. Date of contract, December 14, 1985. 
Amount of contract, approximately $3,752. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows: 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Biseksmit haw gses tah. bie tees $0 45 8 
Compressor operators.............- 0 40 8 
Drillers teres cane cee eae ees 0 40 8 
AWE aXoyhi Rory ave UM ea sere RS SA 0 30 8 
Motor truck drivers..............- 0 35 8 
OWI ORNReM . Secritvnasc ob olomineceye 0 40 8 
Quarmyamenhe’.. aaraees sa pene See 0 35 8 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 0 55 8 
A ReSENGeYSAITSV MAM, ocAME rE MAUUMING Eat Wath Oe 0 30 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, X-cut saw, hammer, auger, 
RUZ Ooh eee ae is eee cia ie 0 373 8 





Repairing Woodward’s training wall, Fraser 
River, near Steveston, B-C. Name of con- 
tractors, Gilley Bros., Ltd., New Westminster, 
B.C. Date of contract, December 10, 1935. 
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Amount of contract, approximately $16,665. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows: 








. Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Piledriver 1OTemans yoo. 2 c's begs is $1 12% 8 
Pile driver engineer 1 00 8 
PilevdErver Mean ose jus ae cccrere «cr 0 90 8 
Pile driver boomman.............. 0 90 8 
IBTIC@eMT al ky ae aa see laa ects 0 90 8 
Derrick scow engineer............. 1 00 8 
DWerrickiman he seers ecto ee 0 90 8 
IF IRGINAT. Wee ke eee eet yee eany ae fo ieato te 0 65 8 
TiBDOUNETS actin eee ares sire is eee 0 45 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 50 8 
Motor truck driver oa.csss cscs te 0 50 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 1 00 8 
PRAISE OTs ede letas ane erect be elec recess 0 45 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of labour are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at St. Juste du Lac, Temiscouata Co., P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Dumont & Damours, 
Enrg., Riviere du Loup, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, December 16, 1935. Amount of con- 
tract, $6,324. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows: 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blacksmith e ss.cet sess on yee ne ake $0 45 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 
Drill RUNREr aS. idea rest derccanteers era 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Drivers ccc et eee 0 30 8 
Motor truck drivers............... 0 35 8 
Aa DOULOTS 4c eed cce Mee eee 0 30 8 
Powder men 40s dds: Feb ee 0 40 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as broad-axe, auger, X-cut 
saw, hammer, adze)............. ONS7 8 
Construction of a breakwater at Roberval, 
PQ. Name of contractor, Mr. Armand 


Levesque, Roberval, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 21, 1985. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $36,108. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows: 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blsekemiths Wek eet eee $0 50 8 

Compressor operatorg.............. 0 45 8 

Drill sunners Meek ee eee ee 0 45 8 

Fireman— stationary.............. 0 45 8 

Hoist operator—steam............. 0 55 8 

TR DOUTEIE ee aah. oaeyE sep 0x35 8 

Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 40 8 

Motor truck driver................ 0 40 8 

IROwdermrenet ot cea ce alae eneee 0 45 8 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 60 8 

TIPLVELS eM eetes Bee Ebest 0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools interchangeably as broad- 
axe, X-cut saw, hammer, auger, 

BOZO) ere ee ree catisie ns ee 0 40 8 


Construction of wharf repairs at Riviere au 
Renard, Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Wm. D. Buckley and Alfred J. Urquhart. 
Barachois West, P.Q. Date of contract, Octo- 
ber 26, 1935. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $5,781.80. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows: 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Machiniste eit, saute cn cn te ac eee $0 55 8 

Blackemithi? te 4b 240 sce 0 45 8 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: broad- 
axe, hammer, X-cut saw, auger, 

2G Ve) WANA VALS «MNP Der Paced, 0 374 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 

Driver, horse and cart... /.....2:.23 0 45 8 

POELVERE Te kee ee ate eee 0 30 8 

Motor truck dniverses. sss. eae 0 35 8 

Drilltrunnersy 4eQe kt. ae 0 40 8 

Boativen ss 520, OR gy. os. bene eeuine 0 30 8 

Hineman 24 tected eee 0 35 8 

Hoist operator—gas. or electric.... 0 45 8 

Compressor operator............... 0 40 8 

abourerat tn oe ee eee 0 30 8 


Construction of a breakwawtwer at Dune 
du Sud, Magdalen Islands, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Alfred G. Maloney, Barachois, 
P.Q. Date of contract, October 28, 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $6,276.06. 
A fair wage schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Machinists) ater reat eee $0 55 8 
Bigekanitt hy 1 Se Ne Oa rr 0 45 8 
Carpenters and Joiners............. 0 50 8 

Timbermen or cribmen (using such 

tools interchangeably as: broad- 

axe, X-cut saw, hammer, auger, 

BAZe) Aes ee ee ee 0 374 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Drivercitih Sees io kidiaon ene 0 30 8 
Motor truck drivers)... <.-cen me 0 35 8 
Drill runners—machine............ 0 40 8 
Boatm ent th eee z occ sae 0 30 8 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 35 8 
Hoist operators—gas. or electric... 0 45 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 
Labourers 33009 Rae cane eee 0 30 8 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 


Construction and installation of imterior 
fittings for the public building at Digby, NS. 
Name of contractors, Wallace Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Sussex, N.B. Date of contract, December 12, 
1935. Amount of contract, $1,450. The “B” 
Labour Conditions above referred to were 
included in this contract. 
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Construction and installation of interior 
fittings for the public building at Fort 
McMurray, Alta. Name of contractors, W. 
H. Clark Lumber Co., Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 
Date of contract, December 16, 1935. Amount 
of contract, $1,278. The “B” Labour Condi- 
tions were included in this contract. 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Beauceville 
West, P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Paquet & Godbout, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
Date of contract, December 23, 1935. Amount 
of contract, $476. The “B” Labour Condi- 
tions were inserted in the contract. 


Construction of additions and alterations to 
the interior fittings in the public building at 
Estevan, Sask. Name of contractors, R. L. 
Cushing Millwork Co., Ltd., Moose Jaw, 
Sask. Date of contract, November 26, 1935. 
Amount of contract, $750. The “B” Labour 
Conditions were inserted in the contract. 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Weston, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Office & 
School Furniture Ltd., Preston Ont. Date of 
contract, December 13, 1935. Amount of 
contract, $1,431.75. The “B” Labour Condi- 
tions were inserted in the contract. 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Windsor, 
NS. Name of contractors, Canadian Office 
& School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date 
of contract, December 13, 1935. Amount of 
contract, $1,194.50. The “B” Labour Condi- 
tions were inserted in the contract. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Mahone 
Bay, NS. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Office & School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. 
Date of contract, December 13, 1935. Amount 
of contract, $1,374. The “B” Labour Condi- 
tions were inserted in the contract. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department 
during the month of December, 1935, for 
various classes of manufactured supplies, 
which contracts included in all cases the “B” 
labour conditions above referred to:— 


issued 
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Goods contracted for Contractor 


Dating stamps and type, brass|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
crown seals, cancellers, etc|_ Ottawa, Ont. 


Rubber stamps.............. Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
j } Ottawa, Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms......|Wilfrid Rousseau, Montreal, 

Letter carriers’ uniforms......|Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 
..|Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Miner Rubber Co:, Ltd; 


P.Q. 
..|Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 


Letter carriers’ uniforms... . 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... 


Letter carriers uniforms... . 


; Ottawa, Ont 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... wees Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 

Mail Bag Fittings............ Bell Thread Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
pene nt. 

Mail bag fittings............. Ji. 4 . Lortie, Ltd., Montreal, 

Mail bareing 15.00.6000. s,s J. Spencer Turner Co., Ltd., 

’ Hamilton, Ont. 

Stamping Machines, etc...... Machine Works Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Scales her wa th eee es. wes Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont 

Letter Boxes and Locks...... Galt Art Metal Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 

Letter Boxes and Locks...... Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Royat CanapviAN Mountep Po.ics 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police during the month of December, 1935, 
for various classes of manufactured goods, 
which contracts included in all cases the “B” 
labour conditions above referred to:— 














Goods contracted for Contractor 

Cotton sheets................ Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P. 

Mercerized drill.............. ent en Cottons Ltd., Mon- 
trea 

HOLE AtShe esha oS ENEES: J pha B. Stetson Co. (Canada) 

, Brockville, Ont. 

Scarlet serge tunics........... The Workman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

IPeajacketsiees fi. t fy hee eee The Workman Uniform Co., 


Ltd., Montreal], P.Q. 





The Lasour Gazerre of August (page 713) 
contained a reference to the first bulletin 
by the Industrial Law Research 
Council of the Worker’s Educational Asso- 
ciation of Ontario. Continuing the series, 
the Council has now issued bulletin No. 2 
entitled “The British North American Act 
and Labour Legislation.” ‘The Council has 
also issued a supplementary bulletin No. 2 
entitled “Limitation of Hours of Work Act, 
1935.” 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour GazeTrE. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both the 
employers and the employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In each 
agreement or schedule, the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—Water 
Transportation 


HALIFAX, N.S.—CERTAIN STEAMSHIP AND STEVE- 
DORING COMPANIES (THE STEAMSHIP COM- 
MITTEE) AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, Locat No. 269. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 16, 
1935, until November 30, 1936, and thereafter 
from year to year until either party gives 
notice of termination thirty days before Novem- 
ber 30 of any year. 

Gang foreman to hire the men working in 
his gang or gangs, although the foreman steve- 
dore may also pick up a gang. 

When a gang is hired, no union member shall 
be replaced during the day the gang is em- 
ployed. When non-union men are employed on 
account of shortage of union labour, they shall 
not be replaced by union men during the day on 
which they are hired. 

Hours between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. considered 
day hours, from 6 p.m. to 8 a.m., night hours. 

For work between 6 p.m. and midnight on 
Saturday, time and one-half. No work after 6 
p.m, on Saturday except in case of necessity. 
For work on Sundays and six specified holi- 
days, double pay, except on ships with cargo on 
fire when minimum rate will be $2.10 per hour 
for day work and $2.40 for night work. Double 
time for work during meal hours and there- 
after until relieved. 

Minimum wages per hour: 70 cents for day 
work and 80 cents for night work (increases of 
2 and 3 cents per hour respectively over last 
year’s rates). For slag or fertilizer in full car- 
goes or when a ship has more than 100 tons in 
any one hold, 10 cents per hour extra. For 
work in the refrigerating plant of a ship when 
the temperature is 26° Fahrenheit or lower, 10 
cents per hour extra. For work on ships with 
cargoes on fire, in those hatches affected by fire, 
smoke, steam or gas, $1.40 per hour for day 
work and $1.60 for might work. 

From 7 a.m. to midnight, waiting time to be 
paid at full rate for the first hour of each 
period of waiting and half rate for succeeding 
hours until midnight; after midnight, full rate 
to be paid. When men are ordered to work in 
gangs, they shall receive at least two hours pay 
whether they start work or not unless weather 
conditions are unfavourable. 


No men shall remain in the holds of ships 
while grain is running. 

Other working conditions including the num- 
ber of men to be employed for work on various 
cargoes, ete., are provided for. 

Provision is made for the settlement of dis- 
putes through grievances being referred by the 
union to the Company or the Steamship Com- 
mittee, and if it cannot be settled in this way, 
by reference to a joint committee whose deci- 
sion will be binding. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—Local 
Transportation 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—ONE Dairy COMPANY AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
‘TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND 
Hewtrers, MILK Drivers AND DAIRY EM- 
PLOYEES, LocaL No. 647. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 6, 
1935, to October 6, 1936, and thereafter until 
changed by agreement. 

All employees of the company are included 
in the agreement, except superintendents and 
office workers. 

Union members to be employed; if none avail- 
able, others employed to join the union. At 
each delivery branch and pasteurizing plant, 
one of the employees to be a shop steward who 
shall report any violations of agreement to the 
business agent of the union. 

Six days to constitute a week’s work for all 
employees except in case of emergency. Mech- 
anics, garage men, wagon washers, car washers, 
stablemen, factory employees, 8 hours per day, 
a 48 hour week. 

Wages: retail drivers to receive a minimum 
of $27 per week on a load of a certain minimum, 
(but in no case less than $25), increasing with 
the load up to $35.50 per week; butter com- 
mission one cent per pound. All other miscel- 
laneous products at 10 per cent commission. 
Wholesale drivers (stores) to be paid a 7 per 
cent commission on a load over a certain mini- 
mum. Senior inspector $38 per week, route 
runner $35, special delivery $24, wholesale 
drivers (restaurants, etc.) $24 and a one per 
cent commission on total sales, haulers between 
branches $30, stablemen $24, stablemen (tem- 
porary) $2. 

Minimum wages per week for factory workers 
from $24 to $29, foreman $30 to $40, temporary 
factory help $20 per week. Temporary sales 
staff $25 per week, except drivers while learning 
to be paid $20 per week. 

Seniority to be considered in choice of routes 
and in making promotions. 

Half the cost of uniforms to be paid by the 
company. For factory or garage employees, 
overalls, smocks, aprons, etc., to be supplied by 
the company. 

Provision is made for the settlement of dis- 
putes. 


Quebec Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements in the Province of Quebec have 
recently been made obligatory by Orders in 
Council and the terms so made obligatory are 
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summarized in the article beginning on this 
page. 
Barbers, Valleyfield. 
Building Trades, Lake St. John District. 
Bakers, Three Rivers (Amendment). 


Shoe Workers, Province of Quebec 
(Amendment). 

Painters, Quebec (Amendment). 
Plumbers’ and _ Electricians, Quebec 
(Amendment). 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze Workers, 
Quebec (Amendment). 

Building Trades, Drummondville (Amend- 
ment). 

Barbers and 
(Amendment). 


Hairdressers, Montreal 


Barbers and Hairdressers, Quebec (Amend- 
ment). 

Bakers, Montreal (Amendment). 

Glove Makers, Province of 
(Amendment), 

Longshoremen (Inland Navigation) Mont- 
real (Amendment). 


Quebec 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


The following schedules have been made 
binding by Order in Council and the terms 
summarized in this issue in the article begin- 
ning on page 90. 

Carpenters, Brantford. 
Plumbers, Windsor. 
Plumbers, Ottawa (Correction). 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENT EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


| Reegeetcamley proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act 
of Quebec include the extension to all em- 
ployees and employers in the same industry 
or business and in the same district, by Orders 
in Council, of two agreements which are sum- 
marized below and amendments to ten other 
Orders in Council also noted below. An Order 
in Council was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette December 7 correcting the Order gov- 
erning the furniture industry (Lasour GAZETTE 
November, page 1064 and December, page 
1157), and a further correction to this same 
original Order was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette December 28; both of these 
were changes in wording and do not affect 
the summary which was made for the Lanour 
Gazerrr. Notices of application for changes 
in agreements already in effect under Orders 
in Council have appeared in the Quebec Offi- 
cial Gazette as follows: men’s, boys and girls’ 
clothing workers throughout the Province in 
the issue of December 7, barbers at St. Hya- 
cinthe and Drummondville in the issue of De- 
cember 28. A notice of application for the 
extension of an agreement affecting sheet metal 
workers throughout the Province appeared in 
the issue of December 7, with a correction in 
the issue of December 14. 

The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ment Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in the 
Laspour GazeTTE, May, 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 526. Under this 
Act applications may be made to the provin- 
cial Minister of Labour by either party to a 
collective agreement made between, on the 
one hand, one or more associations of bona 
- fide employees, and, on the other hand, em- 


ployers or one or more associations of em- 
ployers, to have those terms of such agreement 
which concern rates of wages, hours of labour 
and apprenticeship made obligatory on all 
employees and employers in the same trade, 
industry or business within the territorial juris- 
diction determined by the agreement. The 
application is then printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, and during the following 
thirty days, objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour. After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “have acquired a prepon- 
derant significance and importance” that 
would make the establishment of these condi- 
tions advisable, an Order in Council may be 
passed making the terms obligatory on all 
employees and employers in the trade, in- 
dustry or business in the territory included in 
the agreement from the date of the publica- 
tion of the Order in Council in the Quebec 
Official Gazette and for the duration of the 
agreement. The provisions of an agreement 
thus made obligatory govern all individual 
labour contracts in the trade, industry or busi- 
ness and district, except that those individual 
contracts which are to the advantage of the 
employee will have effect unless expressly pro- 
hibited in the agreement which has been ap- 
proved by Order in Council. The applications 
for extension of agreements have been noted 
and the conditions of the various agreements 
made obligatory by Orders in Council have 
been given in the Lasour Gazerre beginning 
in the issue of June, 1934. Beginning with 
the issue of the Lasour Gazette for July, 1935, 
the terms of agreements have been sum- 
marized instead of being printed in full. 
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BARBERS, SALABERRY DE VALLEYFIELD.—An 
Order in Council, approved December 5 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
December 7, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between Le Syndicat des Barbiers et 
Coiffeurs de Salaberry de Valleyfield, Section 
des Maitres-Barbiers (The Union of Barbers 
and Hairdressers of Salaberry de Valleyfield, 
Master Barbers’ Section). and Le Syndicat des 
Barbiers et Coiffeurs de Salaberry de Valley- 
field Section’ des HEmployés-Barbiers (The 
Union of Barbers and Hairdressers of Salaberry 
de Valleyfield, Employed Barbers’ Section). 

The territorial jurisdiction includes the town 
of Salaberry de Valleyfield and within ,a 
radius of five miles of its limits. Ladies 
hairdressing parlours are not governed by this 
agreement except for the minimum rate for 
women’s haircut or any other service which may 
be performed in either a barber shop or in a 
ladies’ hairdressing parlour. 

The agreement igs in effect from December 7, 
1935, until December 6, 1937, and until a new 
agreement is made. With the consent of both 
parties the Joint Committee may make any 
modification it may consider in the interest 
of the trade. 

Hours: 64 per week. 

Minimum wage rates for barbers and men’s 
hairdressers: $15 per week plus 50 per cent 
of all receipts in excess of $25 taken in by the 
employee in the course of the week. EHxtra 
employees 35 cents per hour. For work by the 
job, minimum rates are set for each piece of 
work and these must be paid to either male or 
female barbers and hairdressers and no object 
of any value may be given a customer which 
would thereby lower the price of any service. 
No employer may reduce the wages of any 
employee receiving more than these minimum 
rates at the time of the signing of the agree- 
ment. 

Journeymen who due to advanced age or in- 
firmity are unable to give the service of a 
competent worker may have their case referred 
to the Joint Committee who may revise the 
wage scale for each such case. 

Not more than one apprentice allowed in each 
shop. Apprenticeship includes a six months’ 
special course in hygiene. 

Wages of apprentices: after six months in a 
barber school $6 per week, after one year’s 
practice in a barber shop or ‘beauty par- 
lour $9, after 18 months $12. 


BurpiIne Trapes, LAke St. Joun District.— 
An Order in Council, approved November 29 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
December 7, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between certain contractors of the 
region of Lake St. John and Le Conseil des 
Métiers de la Construction des Syndicats 
Catholiques Nationaux du district de Chicou- 
timi (The Building Trades Council of National 
Catholic Unions of the district of Chicoutimi) 
and Le Conseil de Construction des Syndicats 
Catholiques Nationaux de Jonquiére (The 
Building Trades Council of National Catholic 
Unions of Jonquiére). 


The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
counties of Chicoutimi, Lake Saint John and 
Charlevoix. 

The agreement is in effect from December 
7, 1935, to December 6, 1936, and thereafter 
from year to year until either party gives 
ee of change 30 days before the expiration 
ate 

Hours: in accordance with the Order in 
Council under the limiting of working hours 
Act, hours to be 8 per day, 40 per week 
except for work for the provincial government, 
municipalities, school corporations or parish 
trustees, or work at least half the cost of 
which is paid or guaranteed by the provincial 
or municipal governments, on which work a two 
shift system is to be established of two shifts 
of 6 hours each per day, 6 days per week, 
making a 36 hour week for the workers. It 
is however provided in this agreement that 
where the double shift system is in force, the 
hours to be arranged according to the needs 
of the work but not to exceed 8 hours per day. 


Overtime: time and one quarter. Work 
on Sundays and holidays, time and one half. 

Minimum wages per hour in the municipali- 
ties of Chicoutimi, Jonquiére, Kenogami, Saint 
Joseph d’Alma, La Riviere du Moulin, Ville 
Racine, Ile Maligne, River Bend, Arvida, 
Bagotville, Port Alfred, Grande Baie, Desbiens 
Mills and within a radius of two miles from 
their mits and also for work on contracts of 
$10,000 or more in the rest of the territory 
covered: bricklayers, masons and plasterers 70 
cents; tile setters and terrazzo layers and 
hoistmen 55 cents: carpenters and joiners, 
cement finishers, marble setters, blacksmiths, 
granite cutters, plumbers, steamfitters, station- 
ary enginemen and joint finishers 50 cents; 
lathers (wood and metal), painters, stationary 
firemen, roofers (slate, tile, composition and 
asbestos) compressors, mixers and pump opera- 
tors, 45 cents; truck chauffeurs 40 cents; com- 
mon labourers and helpers 35 cents; carters (one 
horse), 45 cents; carters (two horses), 60 cents; 
drivers (one horse or two horses), 35 cents; 
apprentices in trades exacting an apprentice- 
ship 15 cents during first year, 25 cents during 
second year and 35 cents during third year. 
In these same municipalities workmen perman- 
ently employed in the maintenance of public 
buildings or in industrial or commercial estab- 
lishments, must be paid at a minimum of $18 
per week for qualified workmen and $13 for 
common labourers. 

Minimum wages per hour in that part of the 
territory not covered by the above wage scale 
are lower, as follows: bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers 15 cents lower; carpenters and join- 
ers, cement finishers, common labourers and 
helpers, lathers (wood and metal) station- 
ary firemen, blacksmiths, hoistmen, tile setters, 
terrazzo layers, plumbers, steamfitters, station- 
ary enginemen, carters (two horses) and joint 
finishers, third year apprentices, all 10 cents 
lower; marble setters, roofers (slate, tile, com- 
position and asbestos), carters (one horse) and 
drivers (2 horses), compressors, mixers and 
pump operators and truck chauffers, first and 
second year apprentices, all 5 cents per hour 
lower. In these municipalities, workmen per- 
manently employed on maintenance work, must 
be paid at a minimum of $15 per week for 
qualified workmen and $12 for common labour- 
ers. If employer supplies room and board to 
maintenance men, $2 may be deducted for 
room and 20 cents per meal. 
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One «apprentice allowed to every ten jour- 
neymen in the plastering, bricklaying, mas- 
onry and carpentry trades. 

If workmen are sent out of their own 
localities for less than a week, travelling 
expenses and board must be paid by the em- 
ployers. 

Bakers AND DELIVERYMEN, THREE Rivers.— 
An Order in Council approved December 5 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
December 7, modifies the original Order in 
Council for this industry (Lasour GazErTe 
February, page 148, amendments May, page 
426 and October, page 954) by prohibiting 
the employment either directly or indirectly 
of deliverymen’s helpers, except that if the 
regular deliveryman is too old or through in- 
firmity is unable to do the work alone, the 
Joint Committee may permit the employment 
by the master bakers directly of a helper who 
must be paid a minimum of $5 per week. 


SHor Workers, Province or Qugspec—An 
Order in Council, approved December 5 and 
‘published in the Quebec Official Gazette De- 
cember 7, amends the original Order in Coun- 
cil for this industry (Lasour Gazrerre Septem- 
ber 1984, page 825, with amendment in Feb- 
ruary. 1935, page 149) by providing that 
in the case of manufacturing establishments 
where the piece work system is in force it 
shall be sufficient that at least 80 per cent of 
the employees in each class, that is classes 
A. B. C. and D. receive the minimum wage 
rate, but when minimum piece rates for 
specific operations are established by the 
Joint Committee, such minimum piece work 
rates shall be applicable to all employees 
performing such operations. 


PAINTERS, QureBec—An Order in Council, 
approved December 5 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette December 7, amends 
the original Order in Council for this trade 
(Lasour GazeErte, June, page 529) by changing 
the territorial jurisdiction to include the fol- 
lowing counties only: Quebec, Levis, Port- 
neuf, Montmorency, Beauce and Megantic. 


PLUMBERS AND ELECTRICIANS, QurEBEC—An 
Order in Council, approved November 29 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette De- 
cember 7, amends the original Order in Coun- 
cil for these trades (Lasour GazerTe July, 
page 630, with change in August issue, page 
732) by changing the territorial jurisdiction 
to include the following judicial districts only: 
Quebec, Beauce, Montmagny, Kamouraska, 
Saguenay, Gaspé and the County of Me- 
gantic. 


ORNAMENTAL Iron’ AND Bronze Workers, 
Qursec—An Order in Council, approved No- 
vember 29 and published in the Quebec Offi- 
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cial Gazette December 7, amends the original 
Order in Council for this industry (Lasour 
GazeTtE, February, page 149) by providing 
that employers may employ one apprentice 
on each job and at each shop for the first 
five journeymen or less employed, and one 
additional apprentice for each additional five 
journeymen, wages for apprentices to be 12 
cents per hour during first year, 18 cents dur- 
ing second year, 25 cents during third year, and 
32 cents during fourth year. The industrial 
jurisdiction covered by the agreement includes 
all operations of the ornamental iron trade, 
whether performed on the job or in a work- 
shop; it applies also to all works of fabrication, 
repairing of equipment, and to any work 
performed by the workmen during working 
hours. 


Buitping Trades, DruMMoNnpbvitLeE—An 
Order in Council, approved November 29 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
December 7 amends the original Order in 
Council for these trades (Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, page. 632) by providing that overtime 
be paid at time and one-half until midnight, 
and double time thereafter; double time also 
for any work performed on Sundays and holi- 
days. It is also provided that employers of 
maintenance men may deduct $1 per week 
per room if such workman lodges with em- 
ployer, and not more than 25 cents per meal 
if the workman boards with his employer. 


BARBERS AND Harrpressers, Monrreat.—An 
Order in Council, approved November 29 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette De- 
cember 7, amends the original Order in Coun- 
cil for this trade (Lasour Gazerrn, July, page 
630, and October, page 953) by making a slight 
change in the arrangement of hours and minor 
changes in job work prices, extra employees 
on Fridays and Saturdays to be paid 60 per 
cent of all receipts taken in by such employ- 
ees. No employer may reduce the wages of 
an employee receiving more than the mini- 
mum rate at the time of the signing of the 
agreement. Employers who lodge or board 
an employee may not charge such employee 
more than $2 per week for room, or $4 per 
week for board. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QuEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, approved November 29 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette De- 
cember 7, amends the original Order in Coun- 
cil for this trade (Lasour Gazerrn, July, page 
631, with amendment in December issue, page 
1157) by the addition of certain other employ- 
ers in Thetford Mines and Riviere du Loup, 
and by the extension of the territorial juris- 
diction to include the town of Thetford Mines 
and within a radius of ten miles of its limits, 
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and the town of Riviére du Loup and within 
a radius of four miles of its limits. 

For the town of Riviere du Loup and within 
a radius of ten miles of its limits, the mini- 
mum wage for journeymen is $10 per week 
plus a commission of 50 per cent on the net 
receipts over $20 per week for each journey- 
man. 

For job work, a schedule of minimum rates 
is set for each piece of work in each of these 
two towns. 


Bakers, Montreau.—An Order in Council, 
approved December 20 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette December 28, amends 
the original Order in Council for this indus- 
try (Lasour Gazerrr, August, page 731, with 
amendment in October issue, page 953), by 
limiting the territorial jurisdiction to the Is- 
land of Montreal and Ile Jésus. The Order 
in Council also governs bakers outside this 
territory who sell all or part of their produc- 
tion within the hmits of this territory. 
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GitoveE Makers, PROVINCE oF QuEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, approved December 20, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette De- 
cember 28, amends the original Order in Coun- 
cil for this industry (Lasour Gazerte, May, 
page 421, with amendment in November issue, 
page 1065) by minor changes in the arrange- 
ment of operations in the piece work schedule. 

LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND NavicATION Work) 
Monrreat.—An Order in Council, approved 
December 20, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette December 28, amends the ori- 
ginal Order in Council for this work (Lasour 
GazETTE July, page 632, with amendment in 
August issue, page 733) by providing that the 
agreement be renewed automatically for the 
whole of any succeeding season of navigation 
unless one or the other contracting party gives 
notice of termination on or before February 
1 of such year. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Agreements Recently Approved by Orders in Council! 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the 
Laspour Gazette, June, page 534, provides 
that the Minister of Labour for Ontario may, 
upon petition of representatives of employees 
or employers in any industry, convene a con- 
ference or series of conferences of employees 
and employers in the industry in any zone 
or zones to investigate the conditions of 
labour and practices in such industry and to 
negotiate standard rates of wages and hours 
of labour. The employees and employers in 
attendance may formulate and agree upon a 
schedule of wages and hours of labour for all 
or any class of employees in such industry 
or district. If in the opinion of the Minister 
a schedule of wages and hours for any indus- 
try is agreed upon in writing by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employees and 
of employers, he may approve of it, and upon 
his recommendation, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may declare such schedule to be 
in force for a period not exceeding twelve 
months and thereupon such schedule shall be 
binding upon every employee or employer in 
such industry in such zone or zones to which 
the schedule applies, the schedule not coming 
into effect until ten days after publication of 
the Order in Council in The Ontario Gazette. 
The Minimum Wage Board has authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Act and of the 
regulations and schedules. Beginning with 
the July issue of the 
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summaries are given in this article of the 
schedules which have thus been approved. 


Piumpers, Wrnpsor—An Order in Council 
dated December 4 and published in The On- 
tario Gazette December 7 makes obligatory 
the terms of a schedule on all those engaged 
in the plumbing, steamfitting, hot water heat- 
ing, gasfitting industry, and in the installation 
of pipe work and fittings but not including: 
sprinkler fitting, in a zone which includes the 
city of Windsor and the surrounding district 
which is defined in the Order in Council. 

The schedule is in effect from December 
17, 1935, to November 18, 1986. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40 
hour week. In finishing up a repair job on 
regular working days, if to finish will not. 
take more than one hour’s time, it shall be 
done at the regular rate of wages. For night 
work or shift work after the time of the 
regular working day, 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work. 

Overtime: time and one-half; Saturdays,. 
Sundays and holidays, double time, except 
emergency work; the setting of sleeves and 
inserts on Saturday morning, for which the 
Board may permit single time to be paid. 

Minimum wages for journeymen $1 per 
hour, for fifth year junior journeymen 65 cents. 
All work contracted for and accepted prior 
to November 18, 1935, of which due notice 
has been given to the Board on or before 
December 21, may be completed at ia rate ap- 
proved by the Board. The Board inay set 
a lower wage rate for aged or handicapped 
workers. 

One junior mechanic allowed on any job 
to each branch of the trade except when 
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there are more than five journeymen plumb- 
ers or five journeymen steamfitters employed 
when two junior mechanics allowed to Six 
journeymen, three to eleven and four to 6ix- 
teen journeymen. 

All apprentices to be employed in accord- 
ance with the Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 


PiLumsBers, Ortawa —In the October issue 
of the Lasour Gazette, page 956, the state- 
ment was made, taken from The Ontario Gaz- 
ette September 14, that the wage rate for 
journeymen was 75 cents and for junior me- 
chanics 55 cents until December 1, 1935, and 
80 cents for journeymen and 60 cents for 
junior mechanics thereafter. A copy of this 
schedule received from the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour shows that the correct date 
should have been December 31, and not De- 
cember 1. 


CarPENTERS, Brantrorp.—An Order in Coun- 
cil dated December 4, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette December 7 makes obligatory 


the terms of a schedule on all those engaged in 
the carpentry industry on building and con- 
struction work in the City of Brantford and 
the Township of Brantford with the exception 
of the town of Paris. 

The schedule is in effect from December 17, 
1935, to May 1, 1986. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week for regular hours; shift work 8 hours, 5 
days, a 40 hour week. 

Overtime from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. on other 
days and from noon to 5 p.m. on Saturdays, 
time and one half; overtime after 10 p.m. on 
first five days of the week, double time; no 
overtime after 5 p.m. on Saturdays. Work on 
Sundays and holidays, time and one half. 

Minimum wages for carpenters and joiners: 
70 cents per hour. All work contracted for 
and accepted prior to November 25, i935, of 
which due notice has been given to the Board 
on or before December 31, shall be completed 
at a rate set by the Board. A rate of wages 
may be set for aged or handicapped workers 
by the Board appointed for this agreement. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 





Railway Accidents in Canada in 1934 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada has recently issued its thirtieth 
report covering the calendar year 1934. In a 
section dealing with accidents, it is shown 
that accidents to the number of 2,291 (result- 
ing in 282 persons, being killed and 2,317 
injured) were reported to the Board during 
the year, as compared with a total of 1,991 
accidents in 1933, resulting in 256 fatalities 
and 2,037 persons injured. Five passengers 
were killed during the year 19383 and four 
during 1934. The number of passengers 
injured was 244 as compared with 284 in 
1934. 

In 1933 there were 44 employees killed and 
1,272 injured as compared with 51 employees 
killed and 1,542 injured in 1934. 


The report draws attention to the total 
accidents at highway crossings in the past 
four years. During that period there were 
1,353 such accidents, resulting in 466 people 
killed and 1,769 injured. 

At crossings protected by gates there were 
21 persons killed and 72 injured; at bell- 
protected crossings there were 69 killed and 
175 injured; at lightning flash signal cross- 
ings there were 10 killed and 9 injured; at 
crossings protected by watchmen there were 
12 killed and 20 injured. Crossings unpro- 
tected accounted for 354 killed and 1,493 
injured. 

There have been 249 accidents at protected 
crossings (112 persons killed and 276 injured), 
and at unprotected crossings there have been 
1,104 accidents (354 persons killed and 1,493 
injured), 


During the year 1934 there were 211 high- 
way crossing accidents investigated, of which 
49 occurred at protected crossings, leaving 
unprotected crossings to account for 162 
accidents. 





The fifth annual report of the Department 
of Labour and Industry, Queensland, Australia, 
for the year ended June 30, 1935, has recently 
been published. According to this report, the 
relative percentage of unemployment in the 
States of the Commonwealth of Australia are 
as follows: Queensland, 8:5; New South 
Wales, 19-1; Victoria, 14-8; South Australia, 
16-3; Western Australia, 12:5; Tasmania, 
16-7. 





The Alberta Gazette of December 14, 1935, 
announces the establishment of a Bureau of 
Relief and Public Welfare. This body is 
headed by a commissioner who administers 
its activities relating to the collection, assort- 
ment, systemization and publication of in- 
formation and statistics affecting relief and 
public welfare, as may be directed by the 
Minister. 





Speaking on January 2, at the opening of 
the firsts Pan-American Congress of member 
nations of the International Labour Office 
at Geneva, Dr. Walter A. Riddell of Canada, 
chairman of the International Labour Office 
at Geneva, praised the social work of the 
new world and said 60 per cent of inter- 
national working agreements had been ratified 
by Pan-American countries. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, 


JANUARY, 1936 


DECEMBER, 1935 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE weekly family budget in terms of 
retail prices continued to somewhat 
higher levels, due mainly to the higher cost 
of foods, while there was a fractional decrease 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ index 
number of wholesale prices. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in sixty- 
nine cities was $8.14 at the beginning of 
December, 1935, as compared with $8.04 for 
November; $7.54 for December, 1934; $6.67 
for March, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); $11.83 for December, 1929; $11 for 
December, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and $7.96 for December, 1914. 
The largest advances occurred during the 
month in the cost of potatoes, butter and eggs 
which more than offset declines in beef, pork, 
bacon, evaporated apples and prunes. Includ- 
ing the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget was $16.65 at the begin- 
ning of December, 1935, as compared with 
$16.54 for November; $16.02 for December, 
1934; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); $22.11 for December, 1929; 
$21.49 for December, 1921; $2692 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $14.26 for 
December, 1914. Fuel was again somewhat 
higher owing to increases in the cost of coal. 
Rent was unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was 
again fractionally lower, being 72-6 for De- 
cember, 1935, as compared with 72-7 for 
November. Comparative figures for certain 
earlier dates are 71-1 for December, 1934; 
63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); 96:0 for December, 1929; 97-9 
for December, 1926; 96-4 for December, 1921; 
164-3 for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 
66-4 for May, 1914. 

Consumers’ goods were somewhat higher 
and producers’ goods lower, the former being 
due in large part to higher prices in foods, 
chiefly milk and its products and vegetables, 
and the latter due mainly to lower prices 


for certain manufacturers’ materials, chiefly 
those for the meat packing industry. The 
Vegetable Products group and the Non- 


Ferrous Metals group were lower, while the 
Wood and Wood Products group and the 
Non-Metallic Minerals group advanced. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 
The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 


_ houses with modern conveniences. 


wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lanour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences, 


The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 


The. weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received,, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal.oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasour 
GAZETTE for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetables is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar. principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the west- 
ern provinces, while no allowance is made for 
the quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
While the 
budget serves to show the increases or decreases 
from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the mini- 
mum cost of food and fuel supplies for an 
average family in the Dominion or in any one 
province, 


(Continued on page 100) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 
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Commodities | Quan-| (t) | (ft) | 1910] 1913 | Dec.| Dec. | Dec.| Dec.| Dec.} Dec.| Dec.} Dec.} Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec. |Nov.| Dec. 

tity | 1900] 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920] 1921 | 1922) 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930} 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1935 

a ae Cc. Cc. C. Cc, C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. C. Cc. Cc. 

Beef, sirloin...| 21bs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 47-4] 73-4] 71-2] 53-4] 52-8] 56-8! 69-2] 70-2] 63-21 50-0] 38-01 38-6) 45-4] 45-0 

Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-4] 50-8] 46-0] 29-4] 28-6] 31-2] 42-6] 44-4] 37-21 26-6] 20-4! 20-6] 24-6] 24.2 

Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 27-5] 28-0] 19-0} 18-0] 19-8] 23-4] 24-9] 21-8] 16-0] 11-3! 11-6] 13-4! 13-5 

Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-7] 34-2! 33-4] 24-3] 26-5] 28-6] 30-0] 30-2] 26-7] 21-9] 17-4] 18-9] 20-1] 20-2 

Pork, lege ies... 1 “ | 12-2} 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 19-3) 36-7! 38-8] 26-5] 26-4! 28-7] 27-1] 28-9] 26-8] 16-6] 15-6] 19-1] 22-0] 20-8 

Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 36-8] 69-6] 70-6] 51-8] 52-2] 54-2] 53-2] 54-6] 53-2] 36-0] 30-8] 38-2] 41-0] 40-6 
Bacon, break- 

ASUicte. Sites 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-5! 51-3] 57-0} 40-3] 41-0] 42-6] 39-0] 39-7] 39-0] 22-3] 21-1] 32-7] 31-2! 30-0 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 36-2] 73-8] 70-4] 43-8! 46-0] 47-2! 45-2] 42-8] 41-6] 26-0] 26-8] 29-4] 36-6] 36-6 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 45-1] 71-3] 88-8] 67-7] 60-3] 64-9] 64-1] 65-2] 58-5] 49-5| 44-8] 41-4] 41-5] 43-5 
Eggs, storage.| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 34-5! 59-7) 73-9] 56-2] 46-1] 50-8] 50-8] 50-5] 45-9] 36-7] 30-9] 31-0! 33-4| 34-7 

WE, om a. sale 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6) 48-0] 51-6) 52-8] 82-2] 93-6] 80-4] 71-4] 72-6] 74-4] 76-8] 72-6] 63-6] 58-2) 61-2] 61-8] 61-2 
Butter, dairy.| 2lbs.| 44-2) 49-4] 52-0] 58-0} 60-0/104-4/118-6] 84-8] 76-4] 79-0] 87-4] 87-6] 69-8] 47-4] 44-4] 44-2] 49-8] 53-2 
Butter, cream- 

OLY so doe eee “| 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 34-9] 58-1] 65-3] 48-0] 44-4) 43-2 . -5| 38-2) 27-2) 25-6) 25-1} 28-6] 30-4 
Cheese, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 22-1) 34-8] 40-0] 32-7]§30-6]§30-4|§33-6]§33-1/§29-9|§22-5/§19-6/§19-4/§20-4/§20-4 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7) 17-5] 19-1} 20-3] 32-8] 37-9] 29-1]§30-6 §30- 41 §33 - 0] §33-1]§29-9]§22-5/§19-6/§19-4|§20-4/§20-4 
ready? > on... |1 “ | 55-5) 58-5) 66-0] 61-5] 67-51118-5}133-5| 106-5] 100-5}114-0/115-5}118-5} 99-0] 90-0] 88-5] 90-0} 90-0} 91-5 
Flour, family.}10 “ | 25-0} 28-0) 33-0} 32-0] 37-0] 69-0} 70-0} 49-0 §44 -0/§52-0/§50-0}§53-0/§38- 0! §31-0/§31-0)§34-0/§35-0)§35-0: 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5} 21-0] 22-0] 24-5] 40-5] 38-5] 28-5] 27-5! 30-0) 31-0) 32-5] 27-0] 23-5] 25-5] 26-0! 26-0] 20-0: 
Rice ee 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6) 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 25-2) 30-8! 19-0/§20-8!§21-6]§20-6]§20- 6] §19- 6) §17-6/§16-0/§16-0/§15-0/§15-6 

8 
4 
Bs 
°8 
Dn 
-0 
-0: 
2 
5 
9. 









































Sugar, yellow.| 2 : -4) 14-4) 13-8] 12-4] 11-8) 15-4] 12-6] 12-2] 12- 
Tea, black.....} 4 “ 8-2} 8-3) 8-7] 8-91 9 15-6} 15-1] 13-6)§14-8]§18-0]§17-6}§17-6]§14-4]§13-2/§11-0)§13-3)/§13-1/§13 
Tea, green.....| 3 “ 8-7] 8-7] 9-1) 9-3) 9-7] 15-1) 16-1) 15-0/§14-8)§18-0)$17-6]§17- 0] §14-4)§13-2)§11-0)§13-3]/§13-1/$13 
HFG. ct. ek | eee 8-6] 8-8} 8-9] 9-4) 9-9) 11-6} 15-2) 18-5) 13-5] 15-3] 15-1] 15-1] 13-5} 11-3) 9-9] 9-5} 9-2) 9 
Potatoes....... fae 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 32-7) 62-0] 75-3] 52-8) 37-9} 68-0] 41-4] 75-5] 42-2] 23-3] 35-4] 24-1) 36-1] 40 
Vinegar........|4eqt. 7 7 7 8 -9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0 9 9 -9 : 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

AliFoods.....|...... 5-48} 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-96)13-65)14-84)11-00]10-39]11-18/11-31)11-83)10-10] 7-85) 7-37) 7-54) 8-04) 3-14 
c ce. | c c c. | ¢ c c c c c c eo ieee 

Starch,laundry} 4 lb. 2-9} 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2) 4-8] 4-8) 4-2] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-11 4-0] 4-0] 3-8} 3-8] 3-8] 3-9 

Coal, anthra- 

Cite. ee. Mg ton| 39-5) 45-2) 48-1] 55-0] 54-1] 81-8)125-9/110- 1/114 -3]105-2/101-9]101-4/101-0/101-2) 95-0} 94-8] 92-3) 92-7 

Coal, bitumin- 

OUS sees “| 31-11 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-2! 63-6] 92-3] 72-5] 75-3] 64-9] 62-9] 63-1] 62-8] 60-8] 57-9] 58-9] 58-6) 58-7 

Wood, hard....|“ cd.| 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5} 42-2) 79-8] 87-8] 81-1] 78-8] 76-0] 74-9] 76-2] 75-6) 69-8] 59-2] 61-9) 60-4] 60-4 

Wood, soft.....| “ | 22-6] 25-5! 20-4) 30-6] 31-1] 57-7) 69-1] 60-0} 58-9} 55-8] 55-3] 54-3] 54-1] 51-3] 45-4) 46-4] 45-1) 45-1 

Coal oil....... 1gal.| 24-0} 24-5] 24-4] 23-7) 23-4] 27-8] 40-5) 31-6) 31-1] 31-5] 31-0] 31-1] 30-7] 27-2| 27-6] 27-3) 27-0) 27-1 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ 

lighty 2.73 .| 5 208 1-50) 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-88) 3-11) 4-16) 3-55] 3-58] 3-33] 3-26) 3-26] 3-24] 3-10] 2-85) 2-89] 2-83] 2-84 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $8 $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Rent.......... 1 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05) 4-75] 4-39] 4-83] @-62] 6-90] 6-95] 6-85] 6-94] 6-98] 7-07] 6-77) 5-57) 5-54) 5-63) 5-63. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ : 

ftTotals.> 5.) .2.5%5 9-37110-50/12- 79/14. 02)14-26)22-64/25-67/21-49)20-97/21-40/21- 56) 22 -11/20- 46117 - 76|15-83/16-02)16-54 16-65 






































4 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-76/13-92/14-63/11-27)10-51/11-18)11-29|/11-76) 10-42) 8-44) 7-64) 7-75) 8-23) 8-34 
Prince Ed. Island....] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34) 6-90/12-00/12-79/10-08) 9-48/10-21/10-26/10-85| 9-85) 7-88) 7-21) 7-32) 7-74) 7-73 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-76)13-58)/14-76)11-05/10-51/11-26}11-28/11-60)10-37| 8-29} 7-67] 7-94| 8-24) 8-32 
Quebec. 2... adeo% s+ on 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-37/13-07|14-05/10-58]10-00)10-37|10-54)11-02} 9-45) 7-29) 6-72) 7-00) 7-46) 7-58 
Ontario’, soy bb. 508 5-01] 5-60} 6-50) 7-20) 7-74/13-62/14-91)10-83/10-31)11-31/11-33/11-75)10-05| 7-74) 7-37| 7-53) 8-14) 8-19 
Manitoba....... 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-25/13-29/14-38]10-63| 9-87|10-51)10-95/11-64) 9-59) 7-40) 6-85! 7-21) 7-65) 7-74 
Saskatchewan 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-80/13-86/14-52)11-04/10-25]11-12)11-36)12-03} 9-83) 7-54] 7-02) 7-33) 7-55) 7-66 
Alberta l: << foe hiss <3 6-02} 6-50} 8-00] 8-33} 8-47)13-80) 14-56) 10-63/10-09)11-07|11-37)12-13} 9-90} 7-59) 7-14) 7-34 7-66) 7-87 
British Columbia....} 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-94/14-54/15-93/12-02)11-45) 11-99) 12-34/12-99/11-14) 8-61) 8-22) 8-19) 8-82) 8-87 




















tDecember only. §Kind most sold. t ; 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
? i. No! 7 . . . 
PN wes paced fe da | 3 3 ei | Ss] 4 
LITY © ae} > AB 5 Q 
LOCA @ |e] eh * Cea ae Lec Lerten 
as} Bo} 8el8alagl| a. ed iche Sankell Sub Qepeet cl) ade duvtied 
fel Bel Me Seeedtel ee lad | eecones ae | gs 
=D o i oO ae o (eo) +» = =| . 
a/sa/26] 83 a a Ba oF a| ¢ a aa 
taal tHe | a a TA ele lhe a 
cents jcents jcents jcents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 22°5 | 18-4 | 16-9 | 12-1 9-8 13-5 20-2 20-8 20-3 30-0 33°3 51-8 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 23-5 | 18-8 | 15-7 | 12-3 | 10-3 13-0 15-0 21-6 21:3 28-4 32-2 51-8 
I—Sydney... 6... sesveces- 24-6 | 19-8 | 18-2 | 14-8 | 12-3 13D] eee ee 24 22-1 27-1 30°5 50-4 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25 20 17-7 | 14-3 | 11 Liana Ree 22-3 20-5 28-2 31-9 49-7 
3—Ambherst...........0+.- 20 18-2 | 13 12 fey iY RI UR es, Nang ie ek 19 18-2 28-5 32:3 50 
aa Malifaxes Wot msae ane D2 Mi 17, 18-2 | 11-9 | 10-9 11-3 15 21 21 28-7 33°8 50°2 
B= WinGsoressinccs.c. ciavro's hoe 25 18 12 12 10 15. 20 | ie ae te 20 20-3 27-7 30-5 55 
Ga TUT. 2 agi siemalerscrns tec 23 20 15 9 Oi Gi ace, Te aoe eee 23 25-4 30-2 34 55:5 


7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown | 20-0 | 17-7 | 16-0 | 12-0 | 11-2 11-5 18-0 17-6 18-0 27-0 31-7 52°5 
New Brunswick (average). .| 25-2 | 19-1 | 19-2 | 12-4 | 10-2 11-9 18-8 22-2 22-3 29-2 33-1 53-6 








8—Moncton............4.. 20-2 | 15:8 | 15-1] 11-2] 9 LL Bitiigetee. Wh 21-4 20-7 30-2 34-1 50-9 
9—Saint John............. 26-8 | 19-3 | 18-8 | 18 10-7 13 20-5 24-3 21-6 27-9 32 54-8 
10—Fredericton............ 28-7 | 21-2 | 23 13-2 | 11-2 11-3 17 23 24 30-1 32-6 53°7 
11—Bathurst ........0e.06. 25 20 20 12 TO accel Fa dete 20 23 28-5 33°5 55 
Quebec (average)........... 20-2] 17-2 | 17-9 | 1-2] 7-8) 11-2] 21-7] 17-3] 18-6] 28-8] 31:9] 50-9 
12—Quebee......-++eeeeeee. 21-7] 17 | 17-6 | 12-4] 7-7] 11-4] 20-4] 16-1] 18-4] 28 32-2] 45-9 
13—Three Rivers...........] 19-2 | 18-2 | 19 VS ae a e- 11-1 22-5 17-5 16-8 31-9 35-2 53°2 
14—Sherbrooke............ 92-4 1.18-7:] 18:3 | 11-9 |. 8 10-4 21 16-7 21-4 25:6 28-6 51-6 
15=—Sorelein sits t 5 ore stovtera} stn lapeenee 16-5117-5 | 9-5 8-7 Salad, eee 17 19 32°5 35 50 
16—St. Hyacinthe... 16 15 15-2 | 10:2 | 7-7 15 20-8 15-9 17-1 30-5 33-2 50:8 
17—St. Johns..............6. 21 19-7 | 20-7 | 12-5 | 8 14 25 19 17-2 26°5 31-1 51-3 
18—Thetford Mines... 16 14-7 | 14 LOTT 11 20 15 2005) eae 31-5 47-5 
19—Montreal....,......... 24:3 | 17-7 | 20-7 |] 10-7 | 8-3 9-4 22-1 19-1 19-2 26-9 30-1 54-4 
20—Hull.... 60. -e see eeen.- 21 17-4 | 18 11-6] 8 10-3 21-7 19-5 18-1 28-1 30°5 53 
Ontario (average)............ 23-4 | 19-3 | 17-3 | 13-2 | 10-6 | 15-5 20-7 21-6 21-1 29-3 32°3 52-0 
21-—Ottawasclsscsesssse ce. 94.1 |, 18-4. 120-6) 1) 13°61 O83 14-1 20-7 20-2 20 29-1 32-6 53-7 
22—Brockville............. 95-7 | 20 18-3 | 12:6 | 10-5 11-5 23 20-7 19-5 29-6 30-4 52-5 
23—Kingston............... 21:9 | 17-9 | 17-3 | 12-4] 9-3 13-2 19-9 21-2 18-5 26-3 31-4 50-7 
24—Belleville.........+...- 18-6 | 15-2} 17 | 12-2] 9 16 20:7] 19-6] 21 31-8 | 33:2] 49-7 
25—Peterborough.......... 22 | 17-5 | 14-5 | 12-2 | 9-6] 13-7] 22-5] 20-7 |........ 28-9 | 32-2} 51-5 
26—Oshawa.....-..++s+000- 20-3 | 17-7 | 17-7 | 12-1 | 10-7 15 21-5 21 19-5 28-3 30:8 53-9 
27-—-Orilliaia. casks sete sem eek 20 16-7 | 17-5 | 12:8 | 10-3 17-3 21-5 23 21 30-3 31-6 50 
28—Toronto..........e068.. 96-2 | 21 20-1 | 13-8 | 13 15-5 20-9 21-1 22-7 30-6 35-7 53:8 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 27-7 | 22 | 16-3 | 14-1 | 10-8 16 22 23-6} 20 30 32-6] 51-4 
30—St. Catharines... --| 21-5 | 18-5 | 16-2 | 13 10-6 15-8 18-2 21-6 19-3 27 30 50-3 
31—Hamilton.............. 231 | 19-4 4) 19-3 113-3 111-9 17 18-7 21 25 27-5 30-7 52-5 
32—Brantford.............. 93-2 | 19-2 | 17 14:3 | 10-1 15-9 94-3 91-7 22-5 27-9 31-3 52 
B3—Galt....... cess eeeeee. 26 22-8 | 18-6 | 16 12-8 16-2 21-2 23 + 2blea) care sees 29°8 31-8 51-6 
34—Guelph......-..000000.. 20-7 | 17-3 | 17-5 | 13-8 | 12-6 16-6 20-5 19-8] 21-7] 26-9 31-1 51-1 
35—Kitchener.............. 18-7 | 16-5 | 15 13.01.4107 15-8 20 19-7 22 26-8 29-6 47-7 
36—Woodstock............ 26-2 | 22-5 | 18-5 | 14-4 | 11-4 16-7 18-5 21 20 28-7 30-6 51-2 
7—Stratford.............. 24-5 | 20-5 | 16-7 | 13-9] 11-6] 18-2] 20 22 20 27-2} 30-4] 51-5 
38—London...... 23-6 | 20-1 | 18-5 | 14 10-5 16-5 19-2 | 22-1 20:5 | 28-6 31.9 hau bd 
38—St. Thomas 24-2 | 21 17-2 | 13-3 | 10-8 eee ca 91 jhe ae oe 28-7 | 32-2 52-9 
40—Chatham............. 22-2 | 18-6 | 17-4 | 13-8 | 10 16-6 21 20-6 20 28-7 32-4 51-2 
41—Windsor............... 22-6 | 18-8 | 17 13-2 | 11-3 15-8 19 20-1 21-8 27-2 29-7 53-7 
42—Sarmla........2+0-es0- 23 19-6 | 17 13-5 | 10-7 16-2 18-7 20-4 21-5 27-4 31-2 50-7 
43—Owen Sound........... 93:8 | 19-6 | 15-1 | 12-4 | 11 16-2 19 20-6 18-7 29-7 33°3 50 
44—North Bay............ 291. 16 BAB ay dO 8-510: 15 Qi toe Riis 19-5 | 21-6] 28-8] 30-4] 49-8 
45—Sudbury.............. Be 1200 18-7) aed <7 8 Se) he eae 24 20-5} 30-9] 34-6] 50-9 
46—Cobaltayits \ictsendus 1 ae SB ERE CA | b MS gi Sal Ny db RI li Prey ey 35-5 | 50 
47—Timmins..,............- 99-2 | 25 20:7 | 15-9 | 10-6 15-9 24 26-7 22-4 31-2 35-3 57-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 23-7 | 19-8 | 18-2 | 12-7] 9-8 15-7 20-7 91-7 21-6 29-+7 32-9 53-3 
49—Port Arthur............ QTL FATAL Sadind dba TL cOnB patwidB-Batuayeleias 24 23:3] 35-1] 38-6] 55-9 
50—Fort William........... 24-7 | 18-8 | 16-6 | 12-7 | 11-2 15-1 99-5 25 92-3 34 37 56-8 
Manitoba (average).......... 20-6 | 15-9 | 17-1] 10-1] 8-7 19-9 29-3 29-5 17-9 33:0 35:0 51-6 
51—Winnipeg............... 21-2 | 16-7 | 16-2 | 10-2 | 9-3 11-8 18-6 23 17:8 31-8 34:6 51-4 
62—Brandonwinsievndeetreicr 20 15 18 10 8 10 22 18 18 342 35-4 51-7 
Saskatchewan (average)...../ 19.3 | 15-7. | 14-0 | 9-6] 7-8 10-1 16-1 29-1 17-4 33-3 37-8 52-8 
53—Regina sieht heteyatel Mattie 2144 15-7 1114-61 9°61. 9 9-9 14-4 20-2 18 34-1 37-7 53-7 
54—Prince Albert.......... 17-5-1-16°5 1e13-5ele.9 7.9 10-5 18 23-5 16-5 34-7 41-6 51-2 
55-—Saskatoonn wie eee ne Lift Wie taStl Wirblels |) rental Babar 9-5 16-4 Fijor 17-6 33-8 36-8 50-2 
56—Moose Jaw............ Sat) 16-11 be B 1054 7-81 Oh OBB 1S Bale sea. 30:7 | 34-9] 55-9 
Alberta (average)........... 20-0 | 16-4 | 13-8] 9-9| 7-4 10-6 17-0 18-1 17-3 30-1 33-5 48-4 
57—Medicine Hat......... 1b Lee MWe bl dlls 8 10-8 1-3 16-3 17-7 32 36-4 48-6 
58—Drumbheller............ 18-5 | 16-5 | 13-5 | 10-5] 6 12-5] 18-5] 19-5] 18-3 29-1] 31-9] 46-2 
BV EGMON toa. 62. ses «sie we sede eel Weal ad [IDA Le AERO eat: 9.3 17:5 16-4 17-7 28-5 31:6 46:8 
GO—Calgany.c. scinei nani vol D121, 16-7 aldo 10-4] 9-2 11-6 18:5 21-2 1(a7/ 32-8 35-9 51-5 
61—lethbridge.. 21-2 | 16-8 | 12-4] 9-4] 7 9 16-4.) “1702 [15 28 31-9 | 48-9 
British Columbia (average). 23-3 | 19-3 | 17-2 | 12-1 | 10-8 13-7 22.7 23-2 21-8 33-1 87-1 52-7 
62—Fernie.................. 91-5 | 18-5 | 14-51 10-5 | 9 12 20 22 20 30-2 36-7 53-7 
63—Nelson.............44- B1i [elOnScdeley ciate ac): 10-Bah, ».12 21-5] 23-5] 28 33-2] 36-2] 58 
64—Trail...... woteeteees 24-3 | 21-7 | 18-3 | 13-7] 11-5 | 14-3] 25 25:7] 23 35-4 | 40-2] 56-2 
5— New Westminster..... 24-2 | 21 | 16-4 | 12-3 | 12 12-9] 22-2| 22-51 21-6] 32 35-5 | 50 
66—Vancouver............- BTV AD Bod F Bde BD db AD Bf 1D bo DBD ba PIO einZBeD fi BBeMab 369) bd 
67—Victoria..........+.++4- 25-7 | 20-3] 18 | 13-2| 12-3] 14-6] 22-1] 24-5] 22-5] 33-4] 37 51-7 
68—Nanaimo.. .......... 22-7 | 17-2 | 15 | 10-3 | 10 15 25 21-:3.| 20 31-6] 36-1| 51-4 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 21-2 | 19-2 | 19-3 | 13-1] 9 14-6 22-3 23-3 20:8 35-7 37°8 49-3 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1935 
Fish Eggs Butter 
A aq a ct = 2 ; § + “¢ 3 Fo) 
o 3 38 8 E & 3 gq he 2a 4 oy $3 ba 
Be(48 | 2e8| 4 a Selsey se) Se ES al oo. 34 SB 
a |] 60 aca BO 2.9 a6 got ean OFS 855 yt S 
sas Bes Se5i| 4 || ee Ec eas 8| ve day geae| as EE 
SHS She | $f a ga Taal #5 | oc 8 1SOm8) BA oe 
S se = c c Bm io Bs A had = 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-9 15-2 22-0 18-3 43-5 34-7 10-2 30-4 
ETE Lends CE eal AC ln haga) Be 16-9 19-1 48-6 39-3 9-9 33-1 
ih ACR WS a 16-1 18-8 51-2 38-2 | 10-12 31-2] 1 
wakes ne Hiatt, aot at NOG bated sa gall Wane LRG Bae AM 20-5 19-2 48-7 38-9 | 10-11 32-8 | 2 
sith: hs): Be Mion LY tia TU phe eH 15 18 45-4 37 8¢ 32:7 | 3 
aes, re tle keg A ay ee MEI ats beh Ok 17-5 18-2 49-1 38-5 11-8a 32-8 | 4 
Aer de 5 veins a A RAIN ME WG alte OTE Cee ald 15-6 20 48-3 41 10¢ 35 5 
Sg aes reas eo ea SCA IEU fel tf 16-9 20-2 49 42-3 8c 34-31 6 
Se AD ree Te cot oh Lecce tbe OOTO Ine ke Gln oae he 16-7 17-2 42-3 34-9 8-9 30-0 | 7 
es, Pet 18-5 18-4 42-9 35-7 10-5 31-6 
Nie Ml ie ed, 18 19-5 46-6 37-7 10 31-8 | 8 
a 21-1 19 48-5 34-3 12 32-3 | 9 
20 20:1 40-5 35 10 32-2 |10 
15 15 Ta | eae. 10c 30 jill 
15-9 17-2 43-9 34-4 8-7 28-6 
15-6 18-5 45-2 32-8 10 28:9 112 
17-3 17 47-1 36-6 9b 28-8 |13 
16-2 17-6 45-7 36-5 9 28-3 114 
12-6 17 40 32-4 7¢ 27-3 115 
15 15:6 42-5 37 8b 29-3 116 
18-4 17 45-6 35-6 8 28-4 |17 
13-8 16-4 38 31-3 8 28-8 118 
18-6 17-5 45-5 33 10-11 29-7 419 
15-2 18-2 45-7 34-6 9 27-8 |20 
24-9 18-2 42-6 34-9 10-6 30-0 
24-4 17:3 49-6 35-9 10 29-5 {21 
21-2 18-7 42 35 9 28-7 122 
23 17-5 41-3 34-6 10 28-8 |23 
19-7 17-4 38-5 35-9 9 29-4 |24 
22-3 19 41-3 33 10 28-7 125 
27-7 18-8 40-6 35-3 11b 30-2 126 
23-6 19 38-2 31-4 10 31-3 |27 
29-6 18-1 45-3 35 12 30-8 |28 
33-1 18-4 43-9 37-6 11 30-4 |29 
28-3 17-3 42-8 34-8 11 29-7 130 
30-4 18-3 42-6 33-8 11.5a 30-3 31 
25-3 17-5 37-4 31-7 11 30-6 132 
28 17-9 42-3 34-2 11 29-5 |33 
25-7 17-7 42-2 35-9 10 30-2 |34 
19-5 16-9 38-4 33 11 29-2 135 
23 18-3 35 29-5 10 29-7 (36 
25 17-4 41 33-2 10 29-2 |37 
30-5 17-8 40-6 34-6 10 29-9 |38 
31-4 17-9 40-9 38-1 10 31-7 |39 
26-2 17-2 37 31 10 29-3 |40 
leg ae LL GAY 24-4 16-8 41 34-9 12 28-8 (41 
oh eA, F repartee GARTH  ARlio BED Beko RU 8 28 16-7 40 35-2 10 29-8 142 
Br ets 8 (iets Spe A PRB LU fal Naa ah OR Ra ESN 5 ii rane 16-8 15-6 38-5 35-4 10 30: 143 
a tieayes a! bent 1 Hw Gl 9 bed ae RS aE 19 18-7 47 40 12 29 = (144 
tii Smo: eae aes Ue MM, TRE 9 21-8 17-4 54-2 37-7 12 31 145 
Ree HE Le eet his able coke ahr cia. wis ot bean ert 19-3 20 52-5 38-7 10b 32-2 146 
ss Ian Beales Ds 8 17-9 21-3 47-4 35-3 12-5a 30-7 |47 
et ce A hoc ie a) II es TA AR PRLS beam ED SUR A 26-6 20 48 36-4 11 29-3 |48 
ip ety ON Mal atc Re do ro aga ag 28-8 20-3 42-9 35-4 11 31-4 |49 
ee Ra et er bene RO Why sient Ucite sr ess ata 26 21-2 46 35-8 11 30-1 [50 
eT cake bee O rks “Ll 23-5 18-8 45-9 30-9 9-4 28-5 
ee a take oe ed a ee eee LP cnaae sch 26°3 18-4 46-7 29-7 10 28-7 151 
Se NU RM ae eh tied ROB 20-6 19-2 45 32 =|8-3-9-la 28-3 152 
Dents bike neice 20-0 18-5 40-5 30-8 9- 29-1 
ey RR A Ra | 18-9 18 43-3 31-6 10 28-8 |53 
aie ie By eer 2 20 19-2 39-2 31-7 9 29-6 154 
ahs SO Wy (ane ef 17-4 18-4 42-8 31-1 10 29-1 155 
ht CREB A 8 23-5 18-5 36-7 28-6 10: 28-9 156 
ae 22-1 17-9 44-9 31:9 | 10-0 30-0 
Sag eects Pi scetie Sk: He te ctskihcln MRCOG Pane 19-1 18 45 32-4 10 29-1 |57 
ge) AL ae ee 18-2 20-2 45 32-1 10 30-5 |58 
Page acatsae 19-8 17-7 45-7 31-1 10 30. =—{59 
ety Beene 29-9 17-6 46 29-1 10 30-8 160 
ee f 23-6 16-2 42-7 34-6 10 29-6 161 
24-9 19-4 42-7 35:2 11-3 32-4 
ek 32 22-3 46-5 37-2 10 31-7 |62 
nh ee es 22 20:6 49-3 38-2 12-5a 33-7 163 
Ses 10 Ae 4a. 29-7 21-7 50-2 38-3 12-5a 33-2 164 
S EME RE Ns ten tccke le omits out: 27-9 17:3 37-6 32-2 10 31-3 165 
5 Res oes cldlewbrce ae 22-3 16-6 37-6 33-6 10 31-4 166 
As | ae A aie 18 |e Se 26-8 18-3 39-9 34-4 |10-12.5a 32-1 |67 
De abe cee tells «kere cele ENS cloke Mtate Ae ly acai 20-1 18 39-2 35 10 33. 168 
SOC PARE |. TEL eek Sb oak weeks 18-2 20-4 41-4 32-8 14:3a 33 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














ve) s avy Canned Vegetables 
2 ee >, < 
8 re a on . 2. ay) © 
we BE a = been) got) "ao Pie K 
LOCALITY Be | #8 ee ogerc ll: f et] Se ee 43 
SB ge ie See Se Bile ei) Ae as 4 
or M2 eit | Mech a | DU > le gs gs e ag 
2 | ds | sa 322] Fa | 52 | G2] da | ge | ee 
AB a Sa | O20 oo 2a & a, 6 o x 5a 
Ss) a a | re a = & a e) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)................. 20-4 6-1a]| 15-0 3.5 5-2 7.8 11-0 11-0 42-1 11-8 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 19-4 6-6 15-3 3-9 5-0 VB 13-3 10-5 12-0 11-3 
PO Y.GNSVsee sei srelste w oicide eeretes < s 20 7.3 16 OIA 5 6-6 12-3 10:4 12-1 11-5 
2—New Glasgow............200-. 18:1] 626-7 16:1 3-9 4-9 7-6 1937 9:9 11:6 10-5 
8—Amberst..........2--ssse.eee- 19-4 7.3 13-7 3:9 4-9 77 12-3 10-2 12 10-1 
4—Halifax..............-seseseees 19:1) |. 426-7 16-7 3:8 5-1 7-8 15 10-6 114 11:2 
B—Windso8.... ... [rssiiens fe hisdile ses 19-2 6-7 16 3-9 5 7-5 15 10-8 12-4 12-4 
Ge LTUPO: iin fe anes dee easte wet 20:3 6-7 13-2 3-9 5 VA 12-7 hie 12:5 12 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 20-4 6-7 16-0 3.5 4:8 7.7 11-0 11-0 11-8 12-0 
New Brunswick (average).......... 20-0 6-9 15-1 3:8 5-0 7-7 13-6 10-8 12-0 11-3 
8—Moncton......-..seereeeeeeeees 19-4 7.8 16-2 3.8 5 9 13-8 11-2 11-9 11-2 
§—Saint John..........-....seeee; 90:9 | 6-6-7. 17-2 3.6 5-2 7.9 13-1 10-6 11-5 tad 
10—Fredericton................006. 20-5 6-7 15 3.8 RA 7-2 14-6 10-8 12-9 11-8 
1 Bathurst, ou dew teed 19-3 |6-7-7-3 12 3-8 4-8 7.3 13 10:7 11-7 11 
Quebec (average)................66; 18-8 5-0 13-4 3:5 51 6-4 10-6 9-7 11:7 11-2 
12—QuebeC.....-..eeeeeresese cece AO fate An 14-6 3.6 5 6:9 10-6 9.9 11-1 11-1 
18—Three Rivers...............5.- 18-6 14-7-5-3 13-2 3-6 4-7 6-2 10-6 10 12-8 12-2 
14—Sherbrooke..............0.005: 18-3 4.77 12-8 3.4 [ito | 6-2 11-9 9-8 12-3 11-9 
TT Bie ok ee et ee eee eee Tie | uaa | 13-6 3.2 5 6 9-7 9-6 12-3 10-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 18-7 4-7 13:7 3-2 5-5 7.4 10:8 9-7 11-9 11:2 
PSS Pohne sai. Chinn tose eee ae 18 4-7 13-2 3.3 5 6 10 9-9 10-9 12-9 
18—Thetford Mines................ 20 4-7 132 Se) 5 5-2 11 9-6 11-2 10-2 
19—-Montreal yb 5 dsciecile See nte e's 1828) 1h -437=6 14-5 3.6 5-4 7:3 10-1 9-5 11-3 10-5 
QD ET ald Siete s alcte whstorevohe io'che- sus levele/ aie. ¢ 16-8 |4-7-5-3 11-9 S71 4-9 6:3 10-5 9-4 iow 10-7 
Ontario (average)................... 19-6 5:8 14-6 3-1 5-1 8-5 11-1 10-4 11-5 11-1 
Z1Ottaward. 606 Neh ad. Cohen ass 18-8 | 6-6-7 14-3 3-8 5-2 8-5 10-7 10 11-1 10-5 
22—Brockville......-++.seseccceees 17 6 11-8 3-5 4-8 7-2 11-9 9-6 10-5 10-3 
23—Kingston....0\. si ececdesrcceces 16-2 6 13-6 3°3 5 8-2 10-6 9-9 11-1 10-1 
24—Bellevillo.........6..ccs.e eens 18-7 4:7 13-2 2-8 4-9 7-7 10-3 9-9 ot 10-3 
25—Peterborough.................. 18-3 |5-3-6.7 15-5 2-9 4-8 9 11-2 9-8 10-3 10-5 
26—OShAWA. «0... ese eeececccceces 20-1 |5-3-6-7 13-5 3 4:8 8-6 10-6 9-8 10-9 10-8 
PYpeXOF a0 TERE NSE ITSO CASSIS toca ee. 21 5-3b 15 3 4-9 9 12 10-1 11-6 10-9 
SBT OTONTO Now's) = Teves ctvo eens «34 22-3 |5-3-6-7 15-8 3:2 4-9 8-8 10-2 10-3 11 10-7 
20--Niagara Falls... 0). jects 064 18-8 15-3-6-7 16 3 4-6 8 10-6 10 11-4 11-7 
30—St. Catharines................. 20°8 |5-3-6-7 16-5 3-1 5 8°3 11-2 9-9 11-4 11-1 
SISTA il COR Aih «sos sndecreie asd 23-5 |5-3-6-7 15-6 3 5-1 8-5 9-3 10-1 10:8 10-7 
So -DrAaNtlOrd ): | fereretetosersiake ste cielo 20-6 | 6-6-7 14-8 2°8 5 9-2 10-2 10-4 11-2 10-8 
Boral LLU. sab le steln'e nthe el deie ood 22-9 | 6-6-7 15-7 2-7 5 9-4 10-7 10-8 11-2 sg 
B-AGuGpPh ls. 06's oslo ncde sense aes 20-7 6 14-8 2-6 5 9-4 10-9 10-8 11-8 11:5 
OO KAtChener. \cnte/-/stele's « datieiele.ce « 20-8 | 5-3-6 14-2 2-7 4-8 8-2 10-6 10-1 10-3 10-5 
SOWA tOE . ois 5 olele vb dle saicieie ee 4 19-2 14-7-5-3 13 2:6 4+5 8:5 9°7 10-6 11-2 11-2 
Ss —Btra lord 40.535. dels ste Me ae oles 18-4 6 15-8 2-7 4-9 9-3 11:5 10-7 11 10-8 
B8—London...........seceecscences 20 5-3-6 16-3 2°8 4-9 8-5 10-5 10-7 12 11-1 
SPAS 6; Thomas..i...0i'. oc ds seas sot 19-9 |4-7-5-3 14-8 2-9 5-1 9-4 12:7 11-2 11-8 11-8 
40-—"Chatham... .jesdeeercccsaccoss 18-3 4-7 16 3 5 8-8 11 11-3 13-3 12-2 
41-Winds0F sve Sele sce ciucsees 4 18 |5-3-6-7 13 2-6 4-7 7:3 9-8 10-2 11 10-8 
APS DARI» 3). sf 54 Gores ce rae alo | 19-5 |4-7-5-3 17-5 2:6 5 7:8 12-4 10-3 11-5 10-8 
43—Owen Sound......-..c.seeee00- 18-2 6 15-7 2°6 4-8 8:2 10:7 9-7 10-8 10-5 
44—North Bay..........cecceeeee; 19-5 5:3 14:3 3°6 5-3 8:3 12-6 10:9 12-5 12-2 
AD Sud puryaireieidos's ele's'a «cbs ceistatel eid 18-9 6 13-2 3°7 5-7 8:2 13-6 10-4 12-6 11-2 
46—-Cobialt.....2s.. ces essleeviesced 20 6:7 13 4-1 5-7 8-1 11-6 12-4 12-6 12-6 
47—Timmins...... levolo'e elas e eie'elee o 4 20-2 6-7 13-5 3°8 6-3 9-1 10:8 11-4 12-2 12 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 18 |5-3-6.7 12-7 3:5 5:3 8-3 13-5 11 12-5 12-5 
49> Port -Arthar ysl 05 heaves os: 20) 0 15-3-6"7) |. oo...) 3°8 5:4 8-8 11-1 10 11-7 11-3 
§0-=Fort William... .!e0..cedepie sng 20°6 |5-3-6-7 14 3°7 5-1 7:8 10-4 10-6 12-7 11-4 
Manitoba (average)................. 22-5 6-1 15-4 3-8 5-4 9-4 10-6 12-2 13-4 13-2 
G1 Winnipegs i Maks saben tele d 23-1 | 5-6-7 15-8 3°7 5-1 9 10 11-9 13 13-1 
G2-—Brandon, 3.63 Sates 5s foeae ed 21-8 |5-3-6-2 15 3-8 5-6 9-8 11-2 12-5 13-8 13-2 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 21-1 5-6 14:8 3-6 5-0 8-8 11-0 13-1 13-6 13-7 
B8——Regina es PF os fe ceed 22-2 15-6-6-4 15 3°6 5-3 8-1 10-1 13-2 13-4 13-4 
$4—~-Prince Alber’... 4. Gee, ved 21-6 4-8 14-5 3°6 4-7 8-1 11-2 13-3 14-1 14 
O5—-Saskatoon, ./h is edees so helio cis's 20-1 NGG} al Were See 3-6 5 9-2 10-9 12-6 13-2 13-3 
BO-—Moone JAW... gj..0 b5'n ve fegeeee vee 20-6 (er eens 3 3°5 5 9-7 11-8 13-4 13-8 14 
Alberta (average)................05. 231 6-3 17-3 3-6 5:8 7:7 10-5 12-6 13-9 13-6 
57—Medicine Hat...... wis dhe Hegiecaverd Dag Se ae | 15 3:6 5-5 7:6 10-4 12-6 13-4 13-5 
GO—Drunarheller .¢. .e'dsa sa coces cee 24-4 6-7 20 3°8 6-2 6-6 10-8 12-7 14-5 14:5 
SO——Hdmonton...) iiss. de deute ond 20-7 |5-3-6-7 16 3:6 5:8 7-4 10 12:3 13-4 13-3 
ary. shes Aes ee Beas 23-6 5-6 18 3°5 5:3 8:3 10 12-6 13-5 iB 
Gi=-Lethbridge..... 0.5 de doges con 24-2 87, || Wace - 3°5 6 8-6 11-2 12-7 14-5 13-8 
British Columbia (average)......... 23-7 7:6 17-1 4-0 6-0 6-6 8-2 12-5 12-6 12-8 
G2 Fernie: oo5.c ba vive vide be hee cot PASI) 8 iach Soe 13 3°8 6-1 7:4 10-2 13 14-5 14-3 
Go-=NelGOM: 254s 2h on aules cele sieilels ct 23-7 8-3 18-5 4:3 5:8 7-2 8-5 12-7 12-7 13-9 
Sigg GER AAR SAS Seen Me ame 20:3 8 15-5 4 6 7:8 8 12-2 13-5 14 
65— New Westminster.............. 23:1} 6-7-5 19 4 5-5 5-7 7:8 12-1 12:5 11-6 
O6-—Vancouver. ooo. Siac: dc facie oie 23-9 | 6-7:5 19-4 3:8 6-4 6-3 7-9 12 11-8 11-6 
GF VICEOFIA 25.00 as diss cack beet ost 24 8 19-2 4 5-8 6-1 7-7 12-1 11-6 11-9 
GO NanaIMO esc eas a is Shade sie 4 2 7:5 15 4’1 6-2 5-7 8-2 11-5 11:5 11-9 
69—Prince Rupert..........c..0085 24-1 | 7-5-8-3}........ 4-2 6-4 6:2 7:5 14-1 12-7 13-5 





a. Chain stores etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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i Potatoes Apples S 
= a Boh a it th : ; sl 
¢ | £8 2 Bie eee Se aise gas toe) | Sg 
ete = oS ;o ome Oo B a3 o8 cj 
Pd Oo = . . a 3 eo ge dB 2 “a $6 ae 
HO, Sie) m na 33 os 85 nS [=e} Qh ga 
Sesheee Wes ea Be cceiw re 22651| ke pelt eee ne 
ga.) 23 | & SNS g, AO see ee ei Bec d) 28 aie ae A 
8 om | hae i ts of [acs Pa | aeou. § g 5 Aa ao 
a) ‘) Ay Ay cay cal ay 6G 6) te oO = 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-4 3-5 | 1-214 23-6 21-4 15-4 11-3 16-6 15-2 60-9 20-3 55-8 
5-3 3-8 | 1-201 23-2 15-9 15-6 11-6 15-9 15-3 62-7 19-7 58-8 
4-8 3-5 | 1-373 Po ey Sk ae aa 14-5 12-3 15-5 14261 lat. at LOT The Soames 
5-4 3-3 | 1-01 21-3 15 ww [ere eae 11-3 15-8 1253) [ae he. The Ge Sei Say 
5-3 4-4 912 18-8 19-4 16 9-6 15-1 Doel 10; bal. te 1ORG PO. kc 
5-6 4-1] 1-499 28-8 17-5 18-2 13-2 17-4 1698) |eaweck. et DOG toate | 
5-8 4 1-31 24 rh me Suede Obs 11-7 16 15-5 67 19-5 58 
5-1 3-7 | 1-10 20-7 16 13-6 11-2 15-4 15-7 58-3 20-4 59-5 
5-1 3-8 900 21-4 17-2 15-0 13-0 15-4 14.9) [Ane ra Bey Nase ay 
5-2 3-6 | 1-064 22-5 20-3 13-8 11-9 15-1 14-8 49-5 19-7 56-0 
5-3 3-6 951 19-1 hee 13-5 12-6 15-5 15 50 21-4 55 
5-4 4-1] 1-454 28 20 14-5 10-9 14-4 {4,0r Rea em DO le eee hace 
5-2 3-3 | 1-05 25-4 19-1 15 13-6 15-1 15 49 19-5 57 
4:8 3:3 -80 17-5 25 12 10-5 15-3 15) 4 te ae ob Oe UT Gi toy See a 
5-2 4-6] 1-243 22-8 24-1 13-7 11-4 16-6 14-3 5y-8 20-4 58-1 
5 4-2} 1-385 24-6 23-8 13-1 12-2 16-8 14-7 BAB 22-6 57-5 
5-7 4-91 1-072 20-3 21-6 14-9 12-1 16-2 15s) |) aed, we 20:5 54-5 
5 4-8] 1-353 25-5 25-8 14-2 11-9 16-5 14-4 52-5 22-7 55°3 
5 4-8 +845 eae ee ee 12-7 11-2 19 12-9 50 Ay (oid Gee siee OE 
5-8 4-7} 1-095 19 24 14-3 12 16-2 14 50 20-6 56 
5 4-9 | 1-392 23-9 26-7 14-7 10-5 16-4 14-8 57.8 18-6 65 
5 £9 1.986 24-6 25 13-3 9-8 t7 13-4 55 OOM ener. 3; 
5-5 3-9 | 1-466 oT 24-7 13-6 11-4 16-2 13-8 5 19-6 59-7 
5-1 4-81 1-347 23-6 20-9 12-9 11-5 15-2 Pas5i ly 20.) wok 19-5 59 
5-1 3-4] 1-313] 25-3] 22-2] 15-2] 11-4] 16-6| 15-4 61-5 19-8 57-8 
5 4-8] 1-41 27-9 24-2 13-2 11-9 15-7 1536) cee. t wae 21 62-2 
5 3-7 | 1-183 22 21-5 15 9-3 16-5 14.6) le .aw 0 ak 19-9 62-5 
5-2 era eae 98.9 26-6 13 12-5 16-7 15-1 48-3 18-1 59-3 
5-3 3-6 | 1-415 26-9 29.5 tar cat. a, 12-9 16-8 15-1 49 19-3 53-5 
5-5 oO. reise 25 BY il 6 See 9-5 16-5 14-6 60 20-3 56 
5 3.21 1-430 27-9 18-2 eae 12-5 16 15 69 20-6 63 
5-2 3-3) 1-24 24-3 25 15 10-6 16-6 14-8 69 22-5 59 
5-2 3-4] 1-464 28-3 18 Oe oe 10-5 16-3 15-3 64 18-8 56-8 
6-1 4-1] 1-639 | 30 38 We These io es 10-3 17-2 L4e5t). Dek ae 18-4 59 
5-9 3-1] 1-50 28-9 EB Ee Boe 12-7 17-2 14e7h le ae) aw PQuS. eases ae 
5-1 3-2 | 1-509 27-6 25-8 shee tes 10-9 17 1420) hopes dele Sad Plies Cit ot 
4-8 2-6-| 1-287 24-6 17-6 12-5 12 17 14-1 65 20-3 55 
4-9 2:11) 4°30 25-7 20 Weave we. 11 17-4 14-5 65 19-3 60 
5-3 3:7 | 1-365 26-2 pe eed ie lage ne 10-4 17-8 1498) le wae.) eu OSS Stree tie es 
4-9 2-7) 1.399 25-7 py Rall © aah wee 1% 16-1 14 ehh bene. ax 19-7 65 
4-7 2-7 | 1-275 25 5 eee. 10-4 15-7 1ac6l 1h Ge chew ROR WR tes sete 8 
5 927 1 1eSei 26-3 10s hs. nin ea | 17-2 PhS Cae ie 19-5 61-3 
4-7 2-6 | 1-189 22-8 1950) [ek oe 10-7 15-5 Le 71 hoy. eae 19-6 53-5 
5 3-2 | 1-208 22-9 ed ee 11 16-9 15) Wie) ka OPS Thane ea vas 
4-3 2.8 1" 183 23-3 Le cet ae 14-7 16-5 roaea Pea 19-5 58 
4:8 Ce A Be 24-1 rey Gil acd as 10-1 16-4 TU eo ee TSP A eon 
5-5 Ser (retells 20-8 DGS i ae cae See 11-9 16-6 H5esiieork.) Oye SAI COAd on Sa 
4-8 9-0 11-194 9027 pena alia hie 11 16-1 14sOh (era eo) wis 18-3 60 
4-7 3-11 1-287 26-7 27-5 14-3 11-8 16-6 17-7 56-5 20-2 54 
5-1 3-9 | 1-328 7) Sete) eae ee 16-3 12-7 16-8 18-2 68 19-8 55-2 
5-6 4-3 | 1-249 25 25 20 12-8 18-7 16-7 64-9 20 57-5 
5-6 4-4 | 1-458 27-1 27-5 15-6 12 16-6 16-7 673 20-5 57 
5-2 4 1-292 26-2 20 18 11-8 15-8 16-2 60 DOSS Pe hate cts 
5-1 3-4] 1-073 20-9 30 15-1 11-8 16-7 17-7 Boat 21-6 51-4 
5-3 3-3] 1-02 DONG lark shsat 14-3 11-4 16-5 17-3 58:5 20-2 52-1 
5-7 2-9 563 19:5. tele 12-8 10-8 17-1 15-4 63-1 20-7 52-0 
5-6 a4 554 ee a ey 13 10-2 16-5 15-1 58-1 19-1 48-7 
5-7 3 572 1522 bee a eage 12-5 11-4 17-7 15-7 68 22-2 55-2 
6-0 3-3 -804 16-3: tee teas 17:3 11-4 17-4 16-2 64-8 21-7 53-6 
5-9 3-2 872 bg ees feat 19 10-5 18-5 15-7 65-6 21-6 51-9 
6-2 3-5 76 LS rie 16-3 10-8 19 16-7 65-4 23-2 55:8 
6-2 3-1 782 Ee Dae 16-7 12-5 16-7 15-7 67-4 20-9 53 +6 
5-5 3-5 80 bce ot omen ree ee pees 11-9 15-2 16-7 60-8 21-2 53-2 
5-8 2-7 929 B6-4- ee Aas 16-1 11-2 17-8 16-0 64-4 22-5 53-0 
5-9 2:3 964 2a Nya OR 18-3 11-2 17-9 16-7 62-3 22-9 54-3 
5-3 3 1-02 ey ee a 8 17-5 11-9 18-2 17-5 65:5 23-2 53-7 
6-3 2-9 984 ce ee ee 15-6 11-7 17-8 15-5 63-5 22-7 52-5 
5-8 2-7 962 D9-3 ba. ct declan 10-3 16-8 15-1 64 21-1 50-8 
5-6 2-5 716 15 G ten. eee 13 11 18-1 15-4 66:5 22-8 53:7 
6:3 3-1] 1-480 Dy i (epee, Sie 18-0 16-7 16-4 14.4 60-1 21-0 51-0 
6-8 2 bal 7 Dee ae aa 17-5 12-5 16-7 16-7 68-3 22-3 63-3 
6-7 3:7 | 1-64 SO: dares. 15 11-9 18-5 15 65 23-2 53-7 
7-1 3-4 | 1-54 30) wl ae ks 20 11-5 17 15 64 24 51 
5-7 3-1 | -1-97 25-5. a ees 16 9-6 15-5 13-3 54-6 21-1 47-4 
56 2-4} 1-361 Hh ae oe ee 20 9-7 14-8 13-8 55-8 18-1 50 
5-6 3 1-48 DSc nek 19 10-1 15-7 12-6 59-3 19-3 47 
6-7 3 1-36 25° AA A eee ees 10 15-5 13°5 50 19 46-7 
6-5 4-1] 2-02 BY ay ice, Oe 18-7 10-2 17-6 15 63-7 21-2 48-7 


Corn syrup, 
per 5 Ib. tin 
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-_- at 
Sugar x i] re: e =I 
: ° & L % 325 u " a . B 
d 12 | gal se ae | 8 -5 | 388 
cS S o.8| + a ER Pe 3 Pa | ge 
> S| Se) We eee ie et eB 9 oo = g. ie Sa 
LOCALITY y 4 bey BSeh a ack a a zB ae SNE 
Be} pci ot| aie (Pisa bie) 2 25) Peat iol. le a8 | 8308 
37 eo om Ee ne apelin Sib aa | a as _ Sapa SS 
SE /SE/S8) E888) 22 [48] 8B | gh | BE | Sf | SESE 
Pm © ° o fe) | 3S hy Q q 
Se | a fhe bo iS A A, o a RB < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-2 | 6-1 | 36-6 | 52-0 | 19-8 13-9 | 2-8 41-0 49.4 11-6 4-9 14-830b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-3 | 6-0 | 40-9 | 48-2 | 18-4 9-9 | 2-8 40-6 39-0 12-2 5-0 15-000 
I=—Sydnewit pie ene 6-3 | 5-9 | 39-2 | 47-6 | 18-6 11 Sa) 2.7, 42-4 47-3 12-1 Ge Quite tcs Gre ayanate 
2—New Glasgow........ 6 5-9 | 40-6 | 47-8 | 19 10-3 | 2-8 47 37 12-6 Dia lice Werte cateteate 
3—Ambherst....... Asa s 6-4 |} 5-9 | 42-6 | 48-9 | 17-7 9-5 | 2-6 36-7 35-5 11-2 De dove cca teeta ete 
4— Halifax ice | 6 41:3 | 46-7 | 19-1 GO Oig Ora eee ie ane 12-9 5-2 15-00 
§—Windsor? ...42.55..! 6-21 6 38-3 | 50 18 8-4 | 2-6 40 40 12-2 1s ise | Inger Wei Be 
G—Eroro. are ee 6-7 | 6-4 | 43-1 | 48-4 | 17-7 9-8 | 8 36-7 35-3 12-2 AQUI ee ear, cutee 
7—P.E.1. Charlottetown] 6-0 | 5-4! 45-0 | 47-8 | 16-5 14-9 | 2-8 47-0 39-0 13-2 5-0 13-400 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-2 | 6-0 | 39-0 | 47-3 | 16-9 10-0 | 2-8 41-8 36-8 11-5 5-0 15-600 
S—Monctons te eon 6 5:9 | 39-9 | 48-9 | 19-8 9-9 3°1 45-6 38-1 12-6 4-9 
J Saint Jone eee 6 5-9 | 37-7 | 42-6 | 16-8 9-7 2:7 40-6 35-7 11-6 5 15.00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-2 | 6-1 | 48-7 | 49-4 | 16-1 1 Io aoe) 41 36 11-7 Duta lerestere eerie 
it——Bachurst, sees 6-5] 6 34-5 | 48-3 | 15 9-3 | 2-8 40 37°5 10 Dial okts Sehceens 
Quebec (average).......... 5-9 | 5-7 | 36-2 | 52-3 | 20-9 12-8 | 2-8 43-8 50-0 10-4 4-6 14-000 
12==Quebec ny ee 5-9 | 5-7 | 35-4 | 56-5 | 19-9 15 3-2 39-3 58-7 10-3 4-8 13.50 
13—Three Rivers........ 6 5-7 | 37-4 | 58-2 | 22-4 14-9 3-2 48-6 46 11 4-5 15.00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-8 | 5-6 |.32 50-3 | 20-7 12 2-8 45-5 51-7 10-8 5 = |14-75-15-25 
15 OOPeL ay ane Mee wee 6 5:7 | 36-4 | 58 24 10-4 | 2-3 40. Sale oO: ae 10 4-1 |12-50-13-25 
16—St. Hyacinthe....... 5-9 | 5-7 | 39-7 | 47-7 | 18-5 13 3-2 43-3 48-3 10-4 4-9 12-75 
i—StsJohnss een ne 6 5-7 | 34-2 | 45-5 | 19-2 12-3 2-7 44 51-2 10 Ae OEM este ate, s She.cte 
18—Thetford Mines...... 5-9 5-7 | 86-2 | 49 20-6 12-8 2-8 44-2 46-2 10 Ale. ieeecnesaas ofertas 6 
19—Montreal..... oc... 5-7 | 5-6 | 36-6 | 51-3 | 21-4 13°5 | 3:6 45-9 52-5 10-1 4-8 |13.50-13.75 
PAV i UU tla hye se a a 6 5-7 | 387-9 | 54 21 11-1 | 2-8 43 45 10-7 4-6 |15.00-15.50 
Ontario (average)......... 6-1 | 6-0 | 37-2 | 55-4 | 19-6 12-1 | 2-6 39-6 49-9 10-8 4-9 14-711 
21 —Oitawa pie eee 6 5-9 | 35-4 | 58-4 | 19-7 12°7)|" 2-7 48-2 oD 10-2 5-5 |15-00-15-50 
22——brockyville: eee 5:8 | 5-7.| 35-3 | 50-7 | 19-9 10 2-7 37-3 47 10:3 5 14-00 
257 IneBtone a wana Rte BC | 1 bed eds 249-7 110.4 APB) 27 40 47-8 10:3 4-8 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-1 | 5-9 | 37-5 | 53-1 | 18-5 11-1} 2-5 36-7 49 10 5-2 |13-50-13-75 
25—Peterborough........ 5:7 | 5-5 | 44-8 | 56-8 | 19-6 13:6 | 3-3 45 50 11-1 5 |15-25-15-50 
206—-Oshaway ie ge 5:9 | 5-8 | 88-8 | 52 21-2 10-7 | 2-5 35 55 11 4-8 14-00 
Zi Orillia Yh ee ae 5-6 | 5-6 | 36-7 | 57-5 | 19-8 10-4 | 2-7 39-6 43-7 10-5 4-8 15-00 
25-—— VOrontod ee ae 5-7 5-6 | 39-6 | 55-9 | 18-3 11-3 2-5 45-1 43-1 10 4-7 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5-9 | 5-9 | 37-7 | 59-8 | 20-2 10-8 | 2-5 2 as ie baie Eee 10 5-2 |13-50-13-75¢ 
30—St. Catharines....... 6 6 37 57-4 | 20 12°27) 255 39-2 45 10:5 5 13-50g 
31—Hamilton.. +. os). | 5:8 | 5-7 |.38-1 | 51-7 | 20-5 10-1 | 2-4 35-8 52 9-8 4-8 13-50 
32—Brantford.. ..h 0 e! 5-8 5:8 | 40-2 | 55-4 | 18-5 11-5 2:8 37-7 47-5 10 5-1 |14.25-14-50 
Sor Gal ty eis Se eerie 6-2 6 38-2 | 54-2 | 17-4 11-9 2-5 40 53-7 10-7 4-7 |14-50-14-75 
34—Guelph 1.25.2.) 0! 5:9 | 5-8 | 35-7 | 55-7 | 19-5 10-8 | 2-3 38-7 50-6 10-6 5-3 |14-25-14-50 
385—Kitchener............ 5-9 | 5-9 | 30-2 | 55-9 | 17-9 10:3 | 2-6 37-1 44-9 10-3 4 15-00 
36—Woodstock........... 6-2 | 6-2 | 35-7 | 57-2 | 19 9-7 | 2-8 37°5 43 10-7 5 14-00 
37—Stratfords 0.0.40... 6:3 | 6-3 | 38-5 | 54-8 | 18-6 11-2} 2.8 43-6 54 10-8 5-4 14:50 
3o——London ee el 6 6 40-3 | 56-4 | 17-7 11-8 | 2-8 38:5 43-5 10-1 4-6 15-00 
39—St. Thomas?) .... 2. 6:3 | 6-1 | 40-3 | 58-7 | 18-9 11-7 | 2-5 44.3 51-7 10-6 5-4 |14-00-14-50 
40—Chatham............ 6 6 38-8 | 51 18-3 OB 7 6 || BSS ne wee 10 4-7 15-00 
41-——Windsorie So ae 5-8 | 5-8 | 31:4 | 53-7 | 18-3 TSR I ei 38-1 56-5 10 4-5 |13-00-14-50 
42—Sarnia” hese 6-5 6-3 | 38 D227) | als 10-4 2:5 Obi Malice weaeee 10 5-3 15-25 
43—Owen Sound......... 5-8 5-5 | 41-7 | 52-8 | 19-8 10-4 z 38 45 10-6 4-6 |15-00-15-25 
44-—North Bay enna kone 6-2 | 5-8 | 38-2 | 58-7 | 19-5 13-7 | 2-9 46-3 52 12-8 4-2 16-50 
45—Sudburyey soe, se 6-3 6-2 | 38 61-1 | 22-5 16-3 2°8 36-7 60 13 4-7 |16-25-16-50 
AG— Cobalt eign feu ie hed tf 6-9 | 35-8 | 58-7 | 22-5 15 2+9 33-7 45 12-5 Oey Nahas eet eeitee 
Timmins 1) 95. Lb) 6-8 | 6-5 | 34 58-9 | 19-2 15-5 | 3 3833) leeds wee Nee ee 4-7 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......| 6-2 | 6-2 | 34 52-5 | 21-7 14-7 | 2-6 36-7 54 13 4-8 14-50 
49—Port' Arthur... . GPL 06- bey 86-601 95725 1121-9 15:°6-|" 2-7 43-6 55 11-3 5 |14-75-15-00 
50—Fort William......... 6:7 | 6-6 | 32-8 | 53-2 | 21 14-2] 2-6 40-8 53 11-5 4-7 |14-75-15-00 
Manitoba (average)....... 6-7 | 6-6 | 34-0 | 48-3 | 19-6 14-1 | 2-9 35:4 54:5 12-6 4-9 20-000 
aL Winnipes sein takers 6-7 | 6-7 | 34-5 | 49-1 | 18-8 13-8 | 2-9 34-1 57-2 11-8 5-1 18-50 
02—Brandonw,.).4) 2 6-6 6-5 | 33-5 | 47-2 | 20-4 14-3 2°8 36-7 51-7 13-3 4-6 21-50 
Saskatchewan (ayerage)...| 6-9 7-2 | 33-6 | 51-9 | 21-0 19-1 | 3-0 41-9 55-3 14-6 Od ee. aOR 
SS NOLIN aaa ST NE Ue 6:3 | 7-6 | 32-9 | 50-1 | 17-5 16-8a| 3 40-8 60 14-5 BS. lacian eet mead 
54—Prince Albert........ EP ins 87 30-5 | 50 23-7 20a 2-9 40 50 14 Dd lemme 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-9 6-7 | 33 51-2 | 20-3 18-7a} 2-8 39-1 56 15 G8 |. Men peeree 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7-1 7°5 | 37-9 | 56-4 | 22-5 20-8a} 3-4 vy RSs Yall tye lar, 15 Org. Itch eee 
Alberta (average).......... 6-8 | 6-9 | 31-7 | 48-6 | 20-7 18-1 | 3-2 37-8 54-2 14-0 te MA Ke RR ie 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6:9 | 6-5 | 28-3 | 48-2 | 23 20a 3-1 3G 60 12-5 4-8 g 
58—Drumheller.......... 7-2 | 7-61 81-2 | 50-6 | 21-7 19a 3-2 36-2 55 15 7 RA ae pea 
59—Edmonton........... 6-9 | 7-2 | 36-1] 49-6 | 21-8 16-4a} 3-1 38-7 50-2 14-4 5-3 g 
CO Calcary jn) wan see 6-5 | 6-7 | 30-8 | 46-7 | 17-4 17.7a}| 3-2 87-5 52-5 13 4-5 g 
61—Lethbridge St PES ge 6-6 6-3 | 32-2 | 48 19-6 17-5a} 3-5 39-7 53-3 15 AO. lcsto mere amare 
British Columbia (average) 6-5 6-2 | 35-1 | 47-4 | 20-8 21:9 | 3-0 45-8 55-3 12-0 YS el eee shoes 
ZR erniewin nue eet 7-7 | 7-2 | 87-5 | 47-5 | 18-3 22-5a} 3-1 50 55 13-7 ED Ee oh corgis I 
03 Nelson amen one 7 6-6 | 36-2 | 51-2 | 21-7 23-3a| 3 41-2 56 13-2 Dy. AE eee gee 
C4 Tr aia) shen a A 7:3 6-7 | 41 50 19-7 25a 3:2 39 50 12 EMMI Vea a Rs Ie ae 
65—New Westminster....| 5-9 | 5-6 30:5 | 43-9 | 19-2 20a 2°8 44.2 56-2 11-2 Ui 5h GI I: eee Tr 
66—Vancouver........... 5:9; 5-7 | 33-4 | 44-7 | 20 21-2a] 2-8 46-7 60 ll 8 "ey meee chars 3 
67—Victoria............. 5-9 5-9 | 34-6 | 45-7 | 22-3 20-3a} 3-1 45 55 10-6 Be 2) lowe Seuemees 
68—Nanaimo...........; 5:9 | 5-8 | 33-6 | 45-2 | 20-9 20a 2-8 50 BO Welt eee oe ED Re, Bee 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-1] 6 33-7 | 50-7 | 25 22-5a| 3 50 60 12-5 Dot Noeeeeet oe sor 





_ & Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b For prices of Welsh coal see text. c Calculated © 
price per cord from price quoted. f Petroleum coke. g Natural gas used extensively. h Lignite. i Including birch. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1935 





Bituminous coal, 
per ton 


$ 


9-394 

7-850 
6-50- 7-25 
5-75- 6-50 
6-75- 9-50 
8-00-10-25 


10- 00 


Hard (long) 
per cord 


Millwood, 
cuttings, etc., 
per cord 


Coal oil, per gallon 


per box (400) 


Matches, 


Rent 


Six-roomed 
house with 
modern con- 
veniences, 
per month 


Six-roomed 
house with 
incomplete 
modern 
con- 
veniences 
per month 


| | | | | | | S| > 


$ $ 
9-657 11-429 
7-00 8-000 
6-00 7-00 
5-00 6-00 


ee ee Ce i a ee ee ce ee a er er er er er | 


Ce Ce es i se i CC i re ea ee Pe ee rrr er a | 


9-00-11-00g 


Ce ere 6 6. eelee le fico ess 20 e+ 0 | 6 4 0 0 0 hu Be oe Iie eg @ © oe 0.0 0] © 10 one 0 1s 6) 6 ei silice & wliele € 6 0 0 ele ve 


11-50¢ 


10-75-12-00 |11-50-12-00 
9: iors 00 |11-00-11-50 


i ee i ee i i ee ee i ee ae er re 


See eree sree sete reer ere rete osrcresresss{eoeerereseioenveseereerrelooseveeseeee 


Pee eee r eres efeesr sees seer elesceer essere lessees esr ser e|ooeesseseseleseveesrnererel roses eseseee 


9-000 10-500 
7-000 8-500 
6-00¢g 7:00g 
8-00 10-00 
10-399 11-734 
12-00c 12-00¢ 
9-00 12-00c 
8-00 9-00 

10-33¢ 11-67¢ 


Ce es OO Oe Ce CC es CC ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee aT 


Cs ee OO Cs Ok a ee ee i ee i ee cr) 


Cs ee ee Cc es cc i a es OC i ce ere 


es ee 


+25 
9.150 11-500 
10-00 11-00 
8-00 11-00 
9-25 13-00 
Rae UE oy 11-50 
8-00- 8-50 
10-25 
10-175 11-961 
10°25 |12-25-13-25 
7-50- 8-50 12-50 
8-00 12-00 
9-00-11-50 12-00 
9-50 13-00 
10-50 11-00 
9-75 13-00 
11-00 11-25 
7-50- 8-502 11-00g 
7°50- 8-50g 11-00¢g 
9-00 10-25 
12-00 11-75 
10-00 12-00 
9-50-10-00 11-50 
10-50-12-50 |12-00-12-50 
9-00-11-00 12-00 
8-50-12-00 12-50 
11-50 12-00 
10-50-12-00 |10-75-12-00 
8-00- 8-50 10-50 
8-50 11-00 
7-75- 8-25 12-50 
8-50 11-00 
13-00 |14-00-14-50 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 
13-00 
14-00 16-00 
7-50-11-00 9-50 
10-50-12-50 11-75 
10-50-12 -50 11-75 
10-259 14-625 


9-75-12-25 |14-00-15-50 
8-50-10: ie 12-50-16 -50 


5- 95-19. 50h 
8-00- 9-00h 
7-00- 8-75h 
5-00- 9-00h 

5-156 


16-938 


Cece reece sfocencesereseseloasececesscelescecreescceselrteecesiveses 


10-297 12-136 
9-00 10-00 
12-00 13-00 
9-00 10-00 
9-00 10-00 
11-00 12-00 


8- ered 50) 9- yeas 00 
4-00 6-00 


Wood 
ese) toss) 
83 848 
aes 2h > 
oO > BO 
S joy) om joy 
M RM 
$ $ 
7-211 8-507 
5-250 6-250 
he Fas et a ear od Pe ete ee 
7-00-8-00 
6-500 7-500 
5-500 6-500 
5:-00¢ 6-002 
6-00 7-00 
7-868 8-868 
10:67c 10-67¢ 
6-00 7-00c 
6-00 7-00 
8-67¢ 10-67¢ 
8-00 9-00 
8-219 9-847 
7-00 8-00 
9-00 10-00 
8-00 9-00 
6-00 7-00 
9-00 10-00 
6-50-7-00 | 8-00— 8-50 
11- 12-00 
g g 
g g 





ee ee i OC re rd 


ee ee ee ee oe Oe ee er re 


ahs ks estates 13-50c 
10-50c 
8-50 9-50 
6-25 9-00 
6°75 8-00c 
7-00 7:75 
Bh Abe Paalte a ; 
g g 
g g 


es ee ee ee ee CC er er 


ee ee 


ay emt Pay, ARS 9-00c 
MP tas oh a a nM 8-25-10-50c 
6-50 7-50 
5-00 6-50 
6-25 7-50e 
6-00 6-75 
6-938 7-688 
5-25-8-75 | 6-00- 9.50 
5-75-8-00 | 6-25- 9-00 
5-259 7-719 
6-50- 9-00 
3-50-4-50 | 5-00- 6-00 
6-25-6-75 | 6-75- 9-50 
9-00-10-00c 
5-590 6-000 
£ £ 
5:00g 6-002 
6-00¢ 6-002 
6-344 6-804 


CO a ee ars 


Ce a i ey 


cee tere ee eee 


ee ey 


Cee Perec acces 


eee em errr cee 


Li ee ee ee es eC Ce ee CC OC i 


7: 70- e 20s 


eee meee eres ele reece sesrs|eeeerseseseselesnesessese 


ee 


ee ee ee 


Ce ee 


Ce ee ee 


ee 


CC ee 


6-25-7-25 | 7-50-8-25 

6:00-6:25 | 7-00- 7-50 
5-00 
6-25 


ee ee ee 


eee e eet arene 





er) 


6 
“4 
7 


re OO LOAD dK AW ASU 


OO OH OO 09 OO 6 CO COO 00'S <O 800 CO O09 00 SS OOO OKO <O <O'KO cO SOKO SO cOicO Ges OOO OO && 


pACIeN RHE CA OIGORH Kn eee ee ee 


—_ 


SCeEDDewmowmnownowwosd 
mesPnOWO NTH 


11 


10 
10-8 
11-1 
10 
10 


22-515 

21-667 
16-00-26 -00 
18-00-25-00 
15-00-18 -00 
23-00-33 -00 
18-00-25-00 
1 ee ae 00 
1 


one 0 00 


10-00-12-00 
18-00-28 -00 
18-00-26 -00 
@o° 744 
20-00-30-00 
18-00-22 -00 
18-00-23 -00 
18-00-26-00 
18-00-28 -00 
18 -00-30-00 
20-00-24-00 
25-00-32 -00 
20-00-28 -00 
22-00-32 -00 
23 00-32-00 





20-00-27 -00 
20-00-25-00 
a 00-25: ae 


23-00-35 -00 
20-00 


p 
17-00-24 -00 
20-00-28 -00 
20-00-28 -00 

23°29 
2200-30-00 


20-00- 35 00 
20-00-25 -00 
18-00-25 -00 
20-00-25 -00 
22°3700 
20-00-25 -00 


r 
18 -00-28-00 
18-00-28 -00 


21-688 
16-00 
20-00-28 -00 





25-00-30-00 
15-00-20-00 
16 -00-22-00 
17-00-22 -00 
20-00-25 -00 
2500-30-00 


16-262 
14-583 
12-00-16 -00 
10-00-15 -00 
10-00 
15-00-23 -00 
14-00-18 -00 
15-00-17 -00 
10-60-15 -00 
17-125 
15-00—20-00 








16-00-20-00 
18-00 


10-00-18 -00 
18-00-22 -00 
7-00-10-00 
12-00-16 -00 
12-00-18 -00 


2000-25-00 
14-00 


p 
-00-17-00 
00-20-00 
00-20-00 

15-750 
00-22-00 
00-16-00 

16-750 








10 





15 
14 


17-00-25-00 | 9 


-00-20-00 {53 


-00-20-00 |54 
-00-18-00 |55 
-00-18-00 |56 
15-875 
-00-20-00 |57 
r 58 


00-20-00 |59 
-00-20-00 |60 
00-15-00 61 
16-063 
14-00 |6 
-00-20-00 
-00-25-00 
-00-15 -00 
00-18-00 
00-15-00 
- 00-20-00 
- 00-20-00 


p Six roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. 


r Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


s Delivered from mines. 
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(Continued from page 92) 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
19138. The figures. for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1935* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fuel Cloth-} Sun- All 
—_ Food | and | Rent | ing | dries | items* 
ight 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 15 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dee. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jan. 1934 102 142 129 113 157 123 
Feb. 1934 104 142 129 113 157 124 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
April 1934 106 143 129 113 156 125 
May 1934 103 142 128 113 156 123 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
July 1934 101 141 128 113 155 122 
Aug. 1934 102 141 128 113 155 123 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Oct. 1934 103 142 128 117 155 124 
Nov. 1934 103 143 129 117 154 124 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jan. 1935 102 144 129 115 155 123 
Feb. 1935 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
April 1935 102 143 129 113 155 123 
May 1935 102 141 131 113 155 123 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
July 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Aug. 1935 105 139 131 113 154 124 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Oct. 1935 108 140 132 115 154 126 
Nov. 1935 109 141 132 115 154 126 
Dec. 1935 111 141 132 115 154 127 


“The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 


from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


With the exception of veal and mutton 
which advanced in the average, meat prices 
continued to somewhat lower levels in De- 
cember, sirloin steak being down as compared 
with November from 22-7 cents per pound to 
22:5 cents, fresh pork roast from 22 cents 
per pound to 20-8 cents, breakfast bacon from 
31-2 cents per pound to 30-0 cents and boiled 
ham from 52:3 cents per pound to 51°8 cents. 

Egg prices averaged somewhat higher at 
43-5 cents per dozen in December for fresh 
aS compared with 41-5 cents in November. 
Decreases were numerous in Ontario and 
British Columbia but there were substantial 
advances in other localities, chiefly in the 
prairie provinces. The price of butter con- 
tinued to higher levels, dairy being up from 
an average of 24-9 cents per pound in Novem- 
ber to 26-6 cents in December, and creamery 
from 28-6 cents to 30:4 cents. Bread and 
flour were unchanged, the former averaging 
6-1 cents per pound and the latter 3-5 cents. 
Potatoes’ were higher in many localities and 
the Dominion average price rose, from $1.08 
per ninety pounds to $1.21. Prices in the 
prairie provinces were considerably lower than 
elsewhere. United States anthracite coal was 
again higher at $14.83 per ton in December 
as compared with $14.76 in November, seasonal 
increases being reported from. several cities. 
No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices in the average for December 
did not differ widely from those of the previ- 
ous month but wheat was about 5 cents per 
bushel higher than in December, 1934, while 
oats, rye and barley were substantially lower. 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat averaged 
84-7 cents per bushel in December, 1935, 85:7 
cents in November and 79-2 cents in Decem- 
ber, 1934. Western oats averaged 29-8 cents 
per bushel in December, 1935, 31-9 cents in 
November and 44-2 cents in December, 1934. 
Barley was 33-8 cents per bushel in December, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





Dec.|Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec.|Nov.| Dec. 


Commodities Com- 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1935 
FAI commoditics scien Met. nel 567 | 64-0)127-0/155-9]110-0| 97-3] 97-9] 94-6) 96-0} 77-7| 70-4! 69-0] 71-1] 72-7] 72-6 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1/127-9|167-0}103-5!| 86-2) 95-0] 86-3) 93-9) 59-3] 56-4] 60-4] 66-7] 67-3] 67-0 
II. Animals and their Products 76 | 70-9)127-1)145-1]109-6) 96-0}100-0/109-4/109-8) 90-5) 66-4] 63-7) 66-2] 72-9| 72-9 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

IPrOdUGUS Rs. ee eee. 85 | 58-2/157-1/176-5| 96-0)101-7| 96-2] 93-2] 89-6) 76-9) 71-8] 71-7| 71-5) 69-6) 69-6 
VI. Wood, Wood Products and 
IPA DCIMR Ones oan eecee. ate 49 | 63-9} 89-1/154-4/129-4/106-3) 99-0} 98-3} 93-2) 85-2) 76-7) 64-4] 64-5] 65-2) 65-5 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 | 68-91156-9]}168-4/128-0/104-6) 99-3} 93-0} 93-4] 89-0} 87-3) 86-7| 86-8] 87-2] 87-2 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Chel produetsnaees sees: 18 | 98-4/141-91135-5] 97-0) 97-3) 95-7) 95-1) 96-5] 71-6] 66-3) 66-5) 63-7] 73-3] 71-4 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IProdiichs) ma sere eee 83 | 56-8} 82+3)112-2)116-6)107-0/103-1) 93-4) 93-4) 89-4) 87-5} 85-8} 86-1) 85-0} 85-4 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCTS ean eee cee: 77 =| 63-4/118-7|141-5/117-0|105-4| 99-3} 94-2) 95-1) 90-3) 86-6} 80-8] 80-4] 77-4) 77-5 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 61-9}107-0/140-0/108-0) 95-1) 97-3] 94-5] 95-3) 83-2] 73-6) 73-3] 72-9] 74-1] 74-3 
Foods, beverages and to- 
Ibgecome es. Seer 126 | 61-8/119-4}151-0/105-4} 90-2] 99-0) 97-4/103-3| 81-0] 65-4| 67-4] 67-9] 72-2) 72-4 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 110 62-2) 91-4)126-3}111-4)101-4] 96-1} 92-5) 90-0) 84-6] 79-0) 77-3] 76-2) 75-4] 75-6 
If. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-4/131-5}163-1]/112-8] 99-1] 97-8] 93-4] 95-9] 71-3] 67-4] 64-3] 68-3] 69-6] 69-4 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1} 80-4]108-6)113-8}104-1)110-4| 94-5] 96-2) 91-5] 91-1] 87-2) 89-6) 89-6] 90-1 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/138-3}170-4/112-6) 89-2) 96-4] 93-3] 95-9) 69-0] 64-8) 61-8] 65-9| 67-4! 67-1 
Building and construction 
materials: et. wks. . inal 67-0}100-9}144-0/122-8/108-7} 97-8] 98-1] 97-9} 85-0] 79-3} 80-6) 81-4] 82-4] 83-2 
Manufacturers’ materials. 267 69-5}147-2)/176-6/110-2} 95-8] 96-1} 92-3] 95-5) 65-5) 61-6] 58-6) 63-3} 64-8] 64-4 
Classified according to origin— 

I. Farm— 

DN ONC Pi» eee ral feat 186 | 58-2)131-3)169-5}103-4] 89-1] 95-2) 86-0} 91-5! 60-5] 57-1] 60-3) 64-9] 65-0] 64-7 
BAMA Te ty. lo eta 105 | 70-4)129-9)146-6}109-6} 95-5} 99-8]106-5)106-7) 88-0} 67-0} 65-3) 67-7] 73-4] 73-4 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 | 62-6/132-9)161-6|102-8| 86-7] 97-7} 95-5)104-5| 61-8) 53-8} 53-6] 61-6] 65-0] 65-4 

Mee Micirin ost shanties ee 16 64-4/111-1)111-7| 91-6} 91-9)103-7|107-7|107-0| 87-0) 71-6| 66-8] 70-5| 67-8] 67-7 
PMTEPHOLER GH Rh et sane cays halete e 57 | 63-9| 89-1/154-4/129-4/106-3] 99-0} 98-3} 93-1] 85-1] 76-7| 64-7] 64-6] 65-3] 65-0 
Y.. Minerale BO ds Sa. 203 67-0}111-3}131-4}117-6}105-8}100-2) 92-3) 92-3] 85-3] 83-4] 82-2) 82-2) 83-1] 83-6 

All raw (or partly manufactured) 245 | 63-8]120-7|155-7|107-5| 94-8] 98-2) 94-0) 98-9] 67-3] 60-2} 58-9] 64-3) 67-5] 67-3 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
Ly ee, CRE ROR Beek 322 81-5| 72-6] 72-0| 72-5} 72-9] 72-9 


64-8) 127-6|156-8)116-7)100-5| 97-5) 93-8) 93-2 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, and commencing in January 1934, the number is 567. 


1935, 33-3 cents in November and 54-9 cents 
in December, 1934. Quotations for live stock 
were generally higher. Choice steers were up 
at Toronto from $5.80 per hundred pounds 
in November to $6.33 in December and at 
Winnipeg from $4.74 per hundred pounds to 
$4.88; bacon hogs at Toronto advanced from 
$7.99 per hundred pounds to $8.40 and at 
Winnipeg from $7.16 per hundred pounds to 
$7.42; and lambs at Toronto from $7.74 per 
hundred pounds to $8.77. Fresh eggs at 
Toronto were down from 42:5 cents per dozen 
in November to 40:1 cents in December and 
at Vancouver from 37-8 cents to 30°1 cents. 
Prices in December, 1934, were 35:3 cents 
per dozen in Toronto and 24 cents in Van- 
couver. Cold storage holdings of creamery 
butter at the beginning of December were 
materially lower than in the previous month. 
Prices, however, averaged only slightly higher, 
being 27-8 cents per pound in ‘Montreal as 
compared with 27-4 cents in November. In 
textiles raw cotton at New York was un- 
changed at 12-1 cents per pound, while raw 


silk was down from $2.25 per pound to $2.14. 
In non-ferrous metals electrolytic copper at 
Montreal was unchanged at $9.41 per hundred 
pounds in November and December, 1935, as 
compared with $7.43 in December, 1934. 
Silver averaged 58-4 cents per ounce in De- 
cember, 1935, 66:1 cents in November and 
53-7 cents in December, 1934. 


“Employed Women under N.R.A. Codes,” 
is the title of a bulletin recently issued by the 
US. Department of Labour (Women’s Bureau). 
The report contains sections dealing with: 
Gains of employed women under the N.R.A.; 
general summary of situation of employed 
women under the N.R.A. codes; 
wage levels for women as provided in the 
codes; maximum hours of work for women 
under the codes; and the groups of women 
that could be paid wages below the usual code 
minimum. 


minimum 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. The authorities 
for the wholesale prices index numbers are 
named in all cases. Tables giving the official 
and certain other index numbers of cost of 
living, retail and wholesale prices in Great 
Britain and several of the principal commer- 
cial and industrial countries are included in 
“Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1935,” 
which is a Supplement to this issue of the 
LABouR GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 91-2 
for November, an increase of 0-1 per cent for 
the month. An increase of 0:9 per cent in 
industrial materials and manufactures was 
partly offset by a decrease in the food and 
tobacco section which was due to a fall of 5:1 
per cent in prices of cereals. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 86-3 at the end of November, 
which is the highest figure reached since Feb- 
ruary, 1932. As compared with the previous 
month, prices at the end of November were 
0-6 per cent higher due to advances in the 
textiles and minerals groups, although all 
groups of foodstuffs and sundries showed de- 
creases. 


Cost or Livine—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour on the base July, 1914=— 
100, was 147 at the end of November. Neither 
in the total nor in any of the groups did any 
change occur for the month. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 


1913=100, was 103-1 for November, an in- 
crease of 0-3 per cent for the month. The 
principal increases for the month were in 
rubber and hides and leather. All agricultural 
products also showed increases. 


Cost or ‘Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 122-9 for 
November, an increase of 0-1 per cent for the 


_ month, due to small advances in food, heat 


and light and. sundries; rent was unchanged 
and clothing was slightly reduced. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber (continued by Dun and Bradstreet, Incor- 
porated), which is based on the sum total of 
the prices per pound of 96 commodities of 
common consumption, was $10-4029 at the 
beginning of December, an increase of 1:2 per 
cent for the month, which is the highest figure 
reached since September, 1930. The increases 
for the month were in the livestock, provi- 
sions, textiles, metals and oils groups. 


Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated), which is based on 
the cost per cayta of a year’s supply of com- 
modities in wholesale markets, was $177-732 
at the beginning of December, a fall of 0:5 
per cent for the month. The decreases oc- 
curred in the breadstuffs and “other food” 
groups, while all other groups were higher 
than a month previous. 


Cost or Livina—The National Industrial 
Conference Board index number, on the base 
1923=100, was 84:3 for November, an advance 
of 0-5 per cent for the month. All groups 
showed increases except the sundries group, 
which was unchanged. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment showed its cus- 
tomary seasonal contraction at the begin- 
ning of January, 1936, but the losses were 
smaller than at the same date in earlier years 
of the record. The firms furnishing data laid 
off some 52,400 workers at the date under re- 
view, or about 90 per cent of the average for 
the years since 1920. Returns were tabulated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
9,409 employers whose payrolls aggregated 
933,107, as compared with 985,481 in the pre- 
ceding month. The index (average 1926—100) 
stood at 99-1, compared with 104-6 at Decem- 
ber 1 and 94:4 at January 1, 1935. The in- 
dexes for the beginning of January in the pre- 
ceding years of the record are as follows: 1934, 
88-6; 1933, 78-5; 1932, 91-6; 1931, 101-7; 1930, 
111-2; 1929, 109-1; 1928, 100-7; 1927, 95-9; 
1926, 90-7; 1925, 84-9; 1924, 89-8; 1923, 87-3; 
1922, 78:8, and 1921, 88-8. The figures are 
indicative of conditions in all industries except 
agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly special- 
ized business. 

At the beginning of January, 19386, the per- 
centage of idleness reported to the Department 
of Labour by local trade unions throughout 
Canada stood at 14:6 as compared with 13-3 
‘per cent of inactivity at the beginning of De- 
cember, 1935, and 18-0 per cent at the begin- 
ning of January, 1935. ‘The percentage for 
January was based on the reports compiled 
from 1,807 labour organizations with a total 
of 170,503 members. 


Reports received from the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada indicated a decline 
from November, 1935, and also from Decem- 
ber a year ago in the volume of business trans- 
acted during December, 1935, as shown by the 
average daily placements effected. This con- 
traction was largely due to fewer placements 
in construction and maintenance, in which 
group relief work provided by the federal] and 
provincial governments had been considerably 
curtailed. Placements in farming, however, 
showed a fair gain, which was accounted for 
by the placing of workers under the Farm 
Labour Relief Plan. Vacancies in December, 
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1935, numbered 29,713, applications 51,983, and 
placements in regular and casual employment 
28,144. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and 
rent at the beginning of January, 1936, was 
little changed at $16.68 as compared with $16.65 
the previous month. The cost of foods was 
slightly higher, while fuel and rent were prac- 
tically unchanged. Comparative figures for 
certain earlier dates are $15.99 for January, 
1935; $1541 for June, 1983 (the low point in 
recent years) ; $22.17 for January, 1930; $21.52 
for January, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and $14.49 for January, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the weekly index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 
was 72-7 for the week ended January 31, 1936, 
as compared with 72-9 for the previous two 
weeks and 71-8 for the week ended February 1, 
1935. On a monthly basis this index number 
was 72°6 in December, 1935; 71:4 in January, 
1935; and 63-5 in February, 1933, the low 
point in recent years. 

The latest information available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada is given in the 
table on page 104. The index of the physical 
volume of business in December, 1935, declined 
about 34 per cent from the level in November 
but was 13 per cent higher than in December, 
1934. In the former comparison mineral pro- 
duction was considerably higher and there was 
also a small increase in trade employment. 
Manufacturing construction, electric power 
output, carloadings, imports and exports were 
lower. All of the above factors, except con- 
struction and imports, were higher in Decem- 
ber, 1935, than in December, 1934, the most 
important increases being in mineral produc- 
tion, the index of which advanced 32 per cent, 
that for manufacturing 23 per cent, and elec- 
tric power output 5 per cent. Information 
available for January, 1936, shows employment 
ata lower level tham in December, 1935, the 
decrease, however, being less than usual for 
the period, while there was an advance as 
compared with January, 1935. Contracts 
awarded were much higher in January both as 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1936 1935 1935 1934 
January December November January December November 
Trade, external aggregate...... $ 95,007,600} 109,188,684) 141,274,755 81,603,021} 100,503,778} 115,561,069 

Imports, merchandise for 

CONSUIMPtLION. , «saa nenitse 40,590, 276 38,569, 182 55, 958, 033 37, 229, 405 39, 108,339 49, 884, 153 
Exports, Canadian produce.. $ 53,537, 595 68, 419, 223 84,114,990 43,901,826 60, 850, 223 65,124,512 

Customs duty collected........ aerate Rarer 5,938,470 8,016,961 6, 166, 167 6,330,598 7,124,253 
Bank debits to individual 

BCCOUNLE ME hr ae re nn ieee ee We lll oe awakes Serene G 2, 932,303,651] 3,021,511, 117] 2,682,050, 218] 3,040, 166,887] 3,092, 212,151 
Bank notes in circulation....... SP Ahan Setashe oe 118,928,662} 130,526,762] 124,782,528) 136,434,754] 139,995,879 
Bank deposits, savings......... Pe hat Rees at Mears 1,485,977,174| 1,474, 122,395) 1,412,377,612! 1,407, 201,814} 1,411,317, 113 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |..........-... 819,525,595) 856,839,840) 819,381,139} 838,796,579] 871,892,870 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

(CWommuaronstoclaee sen ee ase «ce 112-9 107-4 105-§ 88-6 86-2 86-0 

Preferredistocke: .sj4e-08. het 74-9 73°8 72-5 73°5 71-4 70-6 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 85-5 82-7 80-8 76-2 76-2 81-0 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

PUI DELTA. Pools eoeeaces open ra a aeteIyrs 172-7 72-6 72-7 71-4 71-1 71-2 

(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

CHES ice AIGA Se SRO BLAS Sieg tae $ 16-68 16-65 16-54 15-99 16-02 16-03 
pusinessuatl ures anumt Der. wae cyse Meee ee Arell. [a akadet Mls s+ uve weiss enece 107 124 119 
SUsiMeSsserallULes; MiaDlItOSees | Oil Mira Renn oS sl o-foracdebia atyse a | Abed tee eee at 1,502, 107 1,602, 122 2,104,778 

(?) Employment, index number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 99-1 104-6 107-7 94-4 98-9 100-2 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 14-6 13-3 13-3 18-0 17-5 16-2 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

ATOISHG. eens Oe Leer cars 158,810 159, 748 196, 700 170,009 157, 233 194,755 
Canadian National Rail- 

Ways, gross earnings..... $ 12, 742,554 14,558,340 15, 253,708 12,110,286 12,796,010 13, 782, 020 
Operating expenses......... DOL |Eeem ee Seo ed. Recs. 10, 957, 846 10, 944, 045 10,397,672 10, 436, 857 
Canadian Pacific Railway 

gross earnings.......... Seal ee, Bennett aera ae 11,581, 266 11,859, 007 8, 266, 646 10, 705, 780 11,184,506 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, all 

Linke seh ventas. Ge es cree Soul casas aaeerae 8,210,202 8, 403, 598 8, 062,330 (apa dose 7, 742,678 
Steam railways, freight in 

(HOTNESS UO, SoBe eign cle lloiccae ah cn Ge.’ Siem ae een 2,240, 117, 939) 1,575, 962,007| 1,739,348, 495| 2,225,567, 281 

Balding permits. .)...0.. ssh $ 1, 283, 716 2,401,856 3,315, 001 882,878 2,521, 820 2,622,534 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 13,610, 400 4,364, 000 15,562, 000 10, 220, 100 6, 062, 200 10,451,500 
Minera] Production— 

RiearOne oe noche ues ee ee tons 61,336 70,647 64,562 44,416 42,364 38,968 

Stee! ingots and castings...... tons 100, 225 98, 888 94,074 59, 526 58, 732 57,050 

Grro-alOVe.... sc suniciouea netics tons 4,324 4,688 4,693 2,807 3,641 8,778 

SCALA is Goth heen ORL ao dn 6 let his oo A ee eRe ae 32,362, 403 24,847,485 32,207, 108 31, 630, 955 

WING eee se aks < wtere se ee Loge acpenrrtee se She | eto Sec .. Hetewe 3 28,817,962 26,171,826 21 O13 800 27,210,960 

WBODDEL eae noice cette tes WWoselie 6. Gee >. 50 Be [ie eae eee ee 34,539, 762 83,480,418 381,289, 007 34, 280, 777 

INGeikoL ees... eeetrrenardeeee. ce HOSE) -Peeee piece |Get. Saat he Bit ~ane 12,144, 248 9,390, 437 10, 714, 382 12, 147, 283 

Golds aoe one ee ees OUNCES | Mia met eeeene lies arte tice coves « 293, 160 249, 029 261,374 250, 596 

Silver Stn. foe ee OUNCES Aen cee ee Tene ase. Cara a ae 1,614, 085 1, 243,545 1,354, 967 1,535, 268 

COAT Sere Mrs tess heed MRE eS ONS steer cts. ake k 1,240, 638 1,601,464 1,518,209 1, 288, 702 1,601, 464 
Crude petroleum imports........ ee less, Seo eae 55,640, 000 137,400, 000 59,950, 000 47,610, 000 124, 040, 000 
Rubber lmportsses tos een ye wes 56:3), Ree Eee, 5,746, 000 9,832,000 5,981,000 6,381, 000 3,512,000 
Cobtonirnports sone cece ae Mets b semis Soe 22,187, 000 13,814, 000 11, 068, 690 18, 800, 000 18,479, 000 
Wool, raw, imports............. RSStl ee ee kere 1,618, 600 1,857,000 1,382,000 812, 000 872,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

UL DID eens eee lis ee. bd? it. Gaew. area on < 182,907,132} 239,343,552 63,711,569} 161,242,847; 195,358,670 
Hlour productione. ++. s 00ers ss or Seiten: cde, 957,219 1,603, 803 1,024,958 969, 482 1,703,831 
(8) Sugar manufactured......... Lostlic Gea. chee. © 88,679,521} 137,439,534 29,801,281 55,876,949] 105,306,254 
Footwear production........... DAITS | ahah cnet & 1,565,986 1, 706, 149 1,329,880 1,170,000 1,316,118 
Output of central electric stations : 

daily average.............. Kk wil eae be 69,565, 000 71,444, 000 64,945, 000 66, 224, 000 65,117,000 
Sales OlunsiranCe: cu aciwe sates eee alae ee ein 36, 134, 000 34, 767, 080 32,716, 000 37,363, 000 35,530, 000 
Newsprint production........... GODS emey ace: ce: 265, 230 285, 180) 201,960 239, 830 240, 870 
Automobiles, passenger production..|.............. 11,370 12,020 8, 269 1, 983 1,052 
Index of Physical Wolume of 

ES TISTITESS 0 05 eo oc ce ree to aie: 106-2 110-0 97-5 92-4 96-5 
INDUSTRIAL ROD UCTION 2 2).02..s1cntlaliaec athe ae sete 108-8 113-5 97,8 91-0 97-0 

Mineraliproduction: i45.a¢s5 see ilapecebiant tc on 160-8 146-3 140-4 121-8 137-5 

INamtilac CULING*®. co aeee cose cee ee amt erro. 112-5 118-5 88-9 91-8 96-0 

onstruction. foes... ee een eee eee, 25-0 39-1 73°4 30-6 42-2 

SCLC POWER. . sccece.ces.. ¢ rue ene eects 197-6 199- 189-7 188-8 181-4 
IDISTRIBUNION. Sohrrse eee hs tenella eee ees 99-3 100-2 97-1 95-1 95-2 

‘Rrade:employmentrn. c.asees ost | seme cece eee 128-8 124-1 118-9 123-8 119-3 

WRTIOBGINGS oo hoot cecate + ronal eer teen ree. 66-5 66-8 75:8 65-7 65-9 

TEN PORtA tines s CAL a ace 6 ek eel Meee eee 70-2 93-7 71-3 72-6 85-3 

URDOTUA Petar s bh teds cdots Gite « celal lnes co Meeeee eee). a 69-5 77-1 70-1 61-6 60-6 


*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


+For the week ended January 31. 


1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

% For group figures see articles eleswhere in this issue. 
(*) Figures for end of previous month. 4 ; 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending February 1, 1936 and corresponding previous periods. 
(*) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending December 31, November 30 and January 26, 1935; December 31 


and December 1, 1934. 
() MacLean’s Building Review. 
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compared with the previous month and with 
January, 1935. Little change occurred in the 
wholesale prices index for January. 

During January there were on record four 
disputes, involving 205 workers and causing 
a time loss of 1,105 man working days as com- 
pared with eight disputes, 431 workers and 
3,152 days in December, 1935, and ten disputes, 
4,832 workers and 26,780 days in January, 1935. 
None of the disputes in January, 1936, involved 
many workers or were of considerable duration, 
and in the previous month only two disputes 
were of importance, those involving water 
transport workers at Vancouver, B.C., and 
other ports, which commenced in June, and these 
terminated early in the month. In January, 
1935, four of the disputes were important, those 
involving coal miners at Springhill, N.S., and 
Corbin, B.C., and cloakmakers and dressmakers 
at Toronto, Ont. All of the four disputes re- 
corded in January, 1936, terminated during the 
month, one resulting in favour of the workers 
involved, one in favour of the employer 
affected, one being partially successful while a 
compromise settlement was reached in one case. 
At the end of the month, therefore, there were 
no strikes or lockouts on record. These figures 
do not include those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were no longer 
affected but which had not been called off or 
definitely declared terminated by the unions 
involved. 


Featuring the Speech from 


Measures the Throne at the opening 
Forecast in of the Dominion Parliament 
Speech from on February 6 were refer- 
Throne. ences to measures designed 


to facilitate economic re- 
covery. The paragraphs from the Speech in- 
dicating the trend of such proposed action are 
as follows:— 


“Unemployment continues to be Canada’s 
most urgent national problem. While there is 
an increase in the number of persons employed, 
the number of those on relief shows no abate- 
ment. 

“As a means of dealing with present emer- 
gency conditions, you will be asked, with the 
approval of the Governments of all the Prov- 
inces of Canada, to make provision for the 
establishment of a _ representative National 
Commission, which will co-operate with the 
provinces and municipalities in an endeavour 
to provide work for the unemployed, and in 
the supervision of unemployment relief. The 
Commission, which will be assisted by a repre- 
sentative advisory committee, will aim at 
effecting nation-wide co-operative effort to- 
ward increasing opportunities of gainful em- 
ployment. 


“Transfer of the camps established for the 
care of single homeless men from the Depart- 
ment of National Defence to the Department 
of Labour is in process of being effected. 
Every effort will be made to close the camps 
altogether at as early a date as expanding em- 
ployment opportunities permit.” 

Among other measures forecasted in the 
Speech were :— 

Institution of an inquiry—“ With a view to 
safeguarding the interests of consumers ”—into 
representations “respecting monopolistic con- 
trol of the importation and distribution of an- 
thracite coal.” 

Inquiry by a Royal Commission into con- 
ditions in the textile industry. 

Submission of legislation arising out of the 
Dominion-Provincial conference including a 
proposal for amending the British North 
America Act to provide for “ certain.financial 
arrangements between the Dominion and. the 
provinces.” 


Effecting “such changes in the ownership 
and control of the Bank of Canada as may be 
necessary to give the Government a predomin- 
ate interest in the ownership as well as effec- 
tive control of the bank.” 

Reorganization and consolidation of gov- 
ernment services. 


The Hon. Norman MclL. 
Classification Rogers, Minister of Labour, 
of Relief announced recently that a 
Recipients special classification of 


those in receipt of direct re- 
lief from public authorities throughout Can- 
ada is now proceeding under the direction of 
the Department of Labour. At the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference in December the Pro- 
vincial Governments agreed that it was neces- 
sary to have more details regarding persons 
who are being maintained through public 
relief. Consequently, the provinces and their 
municipalities, together with any interested 
federal departments, have been asked to re- 
port their figures for inclusion in a general 
tabulation. 

It is expected that the classification will re- 
sult in securing statistics showing the numbers 
on relief in the following categories: employ- 
able heads of families; employable individ- 
ual cases; employable dependents; unem- 
ployable persons; and other dependents. In- 
formation is also sought on the length of time 
on relief; ages; occupations; the number re- 
quired to work for relief; and the number 
receiving partial relief. Special surveys are 
being made in the cases of farmers’ families 
and transients. The tabulation will be separ- 
ate for men and women, and a _ special 
effort is being made to secure data on those 
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young persons who have never actually be- 
come established in any employment and who 
are now on relief. After the first return, 
similar figures will be collected each month. 


“This survey,” the Minister stated, “ will 
provide much information for the proposed 
National Commission on Employment and 
Relief, and will make possible a preliminary 
study of the whole problem of relief by that 
body after its establishment. At the same 
time the question of a re-registration of all 
persons on relief, a matter also considered 
by the Dominion-Provincial Conference, will 
be gone into further by the Department of 
Labour.” 


Among the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on 
Economic Inquiry of Nova 
Scotia (LasourR GAZETTE, 
January, 1935, page 29) was 
one urging the establishment 
-_ of an Economic Council. Subsequently the 
recommendation was embodied in legislation 
by an Act providing for a Council of fifteen 
members to advise on matters relative to the 
promotion and development of industry and 
trade in the province. 


The Royal ,Gazette of Nova Scotia has 
announced the appointment of the following 
as “members of the Nova Scotia Economic 
Council”: A. Stanley MacKenzie, Ph.D., 
DCL. LUD. FRSC, of the city of Hali- 
fax; A. Burpee Balcom, Ph. D., of Wolfville, 
in the County of Kings, Professor of Eco- 
nomics; Francis William Gray, of the City 
of Sydney, Mining Engineer; Charles G. 
Hawkins, of Milford, in the County of Hants, 
Lumber Operator; Neil McAulay, of the City 
of Sydney, Steel Worker; Donald F. Mac- 
donald, LL.D., of Antigonish, in the County 
of Antigonish, Associate Professor of Geology; 
Oswald F. MacKenzie, of the City of Hali- 
fax, Fish Merchant; Frank T. Stanfield, B. 
Com., of Truro, in the County of Colchester, 
Manufacturer; and Frederick Waldo Walsh, 
BS.A., of the City of Halifax, Director of 
Marketing for Nova Scotia. Dr. MacKenzie 
is chairman of the Council. 


Personnel of 
Nova Scotia 
Economic 
Council 


In am address before the 
Minister of Kingston Chamber of Com- 
Labour on merce on January 30, the 
“Challenge of Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers, 
Unemployment. Dominion Minister of La- 

bour, dealt with the “chal- 
lenge of unemployment” and the problem 
presented by “the increasing pressure of re- 
lief costs on the financial resources of govern- 
ments under our federal system.” Emphasiz- 
ing that this challenge is not only directed to 
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governments, the Minister of Labour de- 


clared:— 


“There is no greater fallacy than the cur- 
rent assumption that governments can end 
a depression by their own efforts. No gov- 
ernment can escape its responsibility to give 
prudent and courageous leadership in a period 
of economic crisis. But it is well to remember 
that governments are not made of supermen. 
They are made of human stuff. They are 
neither all-wise nor all-powerful. In a period 
of crisis they may be likened to the general 
staff of an army. It is their duty to give 
coherence and direction to the scattered force 
of economic recovery. Final victory over the 
depression will not be won by a pitched 
battle. It can only be won by a carefully 
planned campaign in which the leadership 
of government is supplemented by the co- 
operative effort of industry and commerce 
throughout the entire Dominion. I mention 
this at the outset because I know of nothing 
more likely to undermine the foundation of 
self government than the belief that any 
group of men in this or any other country can 
work out a magic formula to end unemploy- 
ment and restore prosperity by the traditional 
methods of legislation and taxation. And I 
emphasize it also because I want you to know 
that while the present government at Ottawa 
—like any other government—is ready to 
meet its responsibilities and accept your judg- 
ment of its record of leadership, it is de- 
termined at the same time to ask for the 
active co-operation and support of onganized 
industry and private citizens in dealing with 
the crucial problem of unemployment. 


“What is the first requisite in an approach 
to the problem of unemployment and relief? 
I think you will agree with me that our first 
duty is to get at the facts of the situation 
however unpalatable these facts may be. If 
aS a government we are going to seek co-op- 
eration in meeting the problem, we must 
take the people of Canada into our confidence 
and place the facts squarely before them. It 
is much better in the long run to summon 
courage to attack a position which we know 
to be difficult than to generate a false op- 
timism by underestimating the magnitude of 
the task that lies ahead of us.” 


The activities of St. Francis 
Xavier University in pro- 
moting co-operative prin- 
ciples among the industrial 
population of Nova Scotia, 
as well as extending adult 
education along economic 
and social lines (through its Extension Depart- 
ment), have been outlined from time to time 
in the Lasour Gazette, the latest reference 


Co-operative 
Activities of 
St. Francis 
Xavier 
University 
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being in the issue of February, 19385, page 98. 

Recently the Co-operative League of New 
York, N.Y., has published a bulletin entitled 
“ How St. Francis Xavier Educates for Action.” 
The pamphlet reviews the methods of adult 
education which this department of the Uni- 
versity has adopted. 

A feature of the extensions department pro- 
gram has been the establishment of study 
clubs. The number of these increased from 173 
in 1931 to 940 in 1935, while the membership 
in the clubs increased from 1,384 in 1931 to 
8,460 in 1935. 

Since the Department was opened many co- 
operative organizations of various types have 
been established and are now being success- 
fully operated. A tabular summary of these 
co-operative enterprises indicates that during 
1935 there were 45 credit unions with a mem- 
bership of 9,000; 8 co-operative stores; 10 co- 
operative buying clubs; 5 co-operative fish 
plants; 2 community industries; and 14 lobster 
factories. The number of communities served 
by this enterprise in 1985 was 60. 

The bulletin contains sections entitled as 
follows: The Technique of Democracy (Rev. 
J. J. Tompkins); St. Francis Xavier Univers- 
ity’s Extension Department (Rev. Malcolm 
MacLellan); The Men of Antigonish (Dr. 
Gustav Francis Beck); A Maritime Miracle 
(Prof. King Gordon) ; Universities Fail ito Help 
‘Citizenry Solve its Problems (Evelyn S. Tufts) ; 
Why and How St. Francis Xavier University 
Promotes Co-operatives (Dr. M. M. Coady); 
Accomplishments of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity Extension Department from its Incep- 
tion in 1930 to 1935. 


Two central labour bodies 


Establishment in Canada—The All-Cana- 
of National dian Congress of Labour 
Labour and the Confederation of 
Conference Catholic Workers—have re- 


cently become the first 
members of an assembly to be known as the 
National Labour Conference. In a statement 
outlining the steps culminating in the estab- 
lishment of the new organization, the All- 
‘Canadian Congress executive referred to the 
fact that during the past six years there has 
been frequent co-operation between the Con- 
gress and the Confederation along certain 
parallel lines of policy. The statement adds 
that in 1932 the Confederation took part, along 
with other organizations, in a Labour Repre- 
sentation Conference of National Unions called 
by the Congress. Since then similar confer- 
ences held from time to time have brought the 
two organizations more regularly in contact 
and they have joined in making representa- 
tions to the Federal Government on matters of 
common interest. 


At the fourth Labour Representation Con- 
ference of National Unions, held at Ottawa in 
December, 1935, the two central bodies de- 
cided that a more permanent medium of con- 
sultation and collaboration was desirable. 

Accordingly, there was instituted the Na- 
tional Labour Conference, which “ will continue 
the round-table procedure of the earlier con- 
ferences at its periodical sessions,’ and to 
which unaffiliated organizations may be in- 
vited. 

“Beginning with the questions of Labour 
policy on which there is complete agreement, 
the Congress and the Federation hope that in 
due time they will be able, through the Na- 
tional Labour Conference, to combine their 
efforts in many directions for the advancement 
of the national labour movement. As the first 
manifestation of the mew accord, three officers 
of the Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada accompanied the delegation of the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour which sub- 
mitted legislative representations to the Gov- 
ernment at Ottawa on January 17.” 


The Dominion Bureau of 


Representative Statistics has issued a bul- 
Character of letin entitled “Comparison 
Employment of the Geographical and 
Statistics the Industrial Distribution 


of the Workers Included in 
the Monthly Employment Surveys Made by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, with the 
Geographical and Industrial Distribution of 
the Workers Enumerated in the Census of 
June 1, 1931.” This is designed to show the 
extent to which the monthly reports on em- 
ployment received from employers are repre- 
sentative of employment in the industries 
covered throughout Canada and in the several 
economic areas and in the larger cities for 
which separate figures are given. Compila- 
tions and analyses of these figures are pub- 
lished in a bulletin issued each month by the 
Bureau and the figures are published also in 
the Lasour GAzETTE each month. The reports 
are secured from firms with fifteen or more 
employees. 

The bulletin analyzes the figures for all 
employees in all industries secured in the 
Census of 1931 and makes comparisons with 
the numbers of employees reported on each 
month. The Census figures showed 2,570,097 
wage-earners in Canada on June 1, 1931, of 
whom 2,100,139 were at work. The 7,865 firms 
who made returns at that time reported 940,875 
employees. For industries classified under 
agriculture, fishing and trapping, finance, and 
services (professional, public administration, 
recreational, custom and repair, business and 
personal), monthly reports are not secured 
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from employers and the number of employees 
in these industries on June 1, 1931, was 877,403, 
of whom 787,741 were at work. Deducting 
these figures from those for all industries and 
allowing for some differences in the classifica- 
-tion of industries and occupations used for 
the Census, it is shown that the monthly em- 
ployment reports comprised 71:3 per cent of 
the workers in the industries covered. Since 
June, 1931, the number of firms reporting 
monthly has increased, being 9,270 in June, 
1935, so that a larger percentage of employees 
in these industries are covered in the monthly 
reports than in 1931. The comparisons by 
economic areas and large cities show similar 
results. 


Reference was made in the 


Industrial 
Unionism 
endorsed by 
mine workers 


December, 1935, issue of the 
Lasour Gazette (page 1088) 
to the resignation of John 
L. Lewis from the vice- 
presidency of the American 
Federation of Labour. Following the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Lewis, the chief officers of eight 
international unions constituted a Committee 
for Industrial Organization, its announced ob- 
jective being the promotion of industrial 
unionism in the mass production industries. 
(The chairman of this committee is John L. 
Lewis, who is the President of the United 
Mine Workers of America.) 

During the week of January 20 the execu- 
tive of the American Federation of Labour, 
meeting in Miami, declared that in its opinion 
“the Committee for Industrial Organization 
should be immediately dissolved, that it should 
cease to function as assembled reports, facts 
and information indicate, and that the officers 
of the several organizations which constitute 
the Committee for Industrial Organization co- 
operate fully with the executive council in the 
application and execution of the organization 
policies adopted by an overwhelming majority 
of the duly accredited delegates who were in 
attendance at the convention of the A. F. of L. 
in Atlantic City, N.J., from October 7 to 19, 
£030." 

The following week the United Mine Work- 
ers of America (the largest union in affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labour) held 
its annual convention at Washington where the 
delegates, endorsing the report of their officers, 
expressed unanimous agreement with the policy 
of industrial unionism, It was further recom- 
mended “that at any time in the judgment of 
the international executive board conditions 
and circumstances warrant they are hereby 
authorized to withhold payment of further 
tax to the American Federation of Labour.” 

The convention also instructed its president, 
John L. Lewis, “to deliver a series of radio 
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addresses on a nation-wide hook-up stressing 
the importance of this entire problem.” 

At one session the delegates were addressed 
by Mr. William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour, who made a strong 
plea for peace within the ranks of organized 
labour. Following Mr. Green’s speech, Presi- 
dent Lewis, of the United Mine Workers, put 
the matter of dissolving the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization to an immediate vote. 
Two delegates, it is reported, voted in favour 
of such action, while the rest of the conven- 
tion registered its opposition. 


In a review of the activity 
Progress in of the International Labour 
limitationof Office during 1935, the 
working hours Monthly Summary of the 
I.L.O. traces the progress of 
the reduced working week since the embodi- 
ment of the principle of the eight-hour day 
and the forty-eight hour week in the con- 
stitution given to the Organization in 1919. 
In 1935 the General Conference of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization voted a Con- 
vention affirming the principle of the forty- 
hour week without any lowering of the stan- 
dard of living of the workers. (LAsour 
GazeTTe, July, 1935, page 652.) 


The International Labour Office points out 
that this comparison between the objective 
of 1919 and the action of the 1935 conference, - 
shows the rapid development of the problem 
of the reduction of hours of work, regarded 
both as a means of alleviating unemployment 
and as a consequence of the steady march of 
technical progress. It also shows the import- 
ant advance achieved during the past year 
by the Organization in one of the vital spheres 
of its activity. 

It definitely announces that “the forty- 
hour week is henceforth the goal of its 
efforts,” and that after having realized the 
first application of this principle by the adop- 
tion of a Convention for a further branch of 
the glass-making industry, it is preparing 
similar draft Conventions to apply the re- 
form internationally in public works, the 
building and construction industry, iron and 
steel, coal mines and the textile industries, | 
respectively. 

At its 1936 session, which opens on June 4 
in Geneva, the International Labour Confer- 
ence will decide on the application of the 
forty-hour week to these various industries. 
The questions of the reduction of hours of 
work in the printing and bookbinding indus- 
tries and in the chemical industry have been 
held over for probable inclusion on the 
agenda of the 1937 session of the Conference. 
Although exact figures are not available for 
all countries for the glass-making, printing 
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and book-binding, textile, mining, iron and 
steel, building and contracting and public 
works industries, yet it is evident that they 
already include several tens of millions of 
workers directly affected by the action of the 
International Labour Organization in the field 
of the limitation of hours of work. 





The Nova Scotia Mining Society recently 
held its semi-annual meeting with a represent- 
ative attendance of delegates from the pro- 
vincial mining field. There were papers and 
discussions on practically every phase of 
mining hazard, such as: Transportation ao 
cidents; falls of roof and coal; safety propa- 
ganda; blasting of coal; the necessity for 
discipline, etc. 





As a result of a study of psychological con- 
ditions affecting the productivity of workers, 
the Industrial Health Research Board of the 
Medical Research Council (Great Britain) has 
recently issued a book entitled “Incentives, 
Some Experimental Studies.” A former report 
of the Board dealt particularly with the effect 
of incentives in repetitive work as studied 
from day to day in a factory. The present 
report describes experiments of a more aca- 
demic nature, which nevertheless have practical 
implications for industrial management. These 
relate to the standards of effort which may 
reasonably be expected of a worker during 
his working day, and how they may be 
attained so that comfort and efficiency ars 
balanced and sufficient energy is left for the 
worker to enjoy the pursuits of leisure. 





According to a bulletin recently published 
by the United States-Department of Labour, 
the total business done by the 2,517 reporting 
Co-operative Societies during 1933 in the 
United States amounted to $87,495,582. More 
than half of the total—$46,899,929—was ac- 
counted for by the local consumers’ societies. 
The business of the nine wholesale societies 
amounted to $8,748,726 and the remainder 
was accounted for by the credit unions and 
the workers’ productive societies. 

Although many of the co-operative enter- 
prises operated at a loss in 19838, net savings 
or “profits” of $2,016,420 are shown for all of 
the reporting societies combined. Part of this 
net gain—$1,361,909%—was returned to the 
shareholders in the form of patronage refunds 
and a total of $1,179,231 was paid as interest 
on the outstanding share capital. The total 
resources of the societies for which information 
was available amounted to $60,277,004. Of the 
total resources, $32,293,059 represented paid-in 
share capital and $7,132,888 represented ac- 
cumulated reserves. 
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The United States Department of Labour 
has issued a bulletin dealing with “Some Im- 
portant Features of Occupational Disease 
Legislation,” in which it is pointed out that 
reliable authorities have estimated that suits 
at common law, pending in the country to-day, 
on occupational disease, total $500,000,000. 





Notice of assessment rates under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act for the province of 
New Brunswick as published in the Royal 
Gazette (New Brunswick) indicate no change, 
either by way of a reduction or an increase, in 
any of the industrial ratings for 1936. The 
assessment is based on every $100 of payroll 
in the province under the jurisdiction of the 
Act. The highest rating is based on tunnelling, 
rock work and blasting, and on steel bridge 
construction in which groups the assessment. 
is $8 per $100 of payroll. Erection of steel 
buildings carries an assessment of $7; quarry- 
ing, $7; saw-mills, shingle mills, ,etc., $6.50; 
logging, etc., $6.50; coal mining, $6; stevedor- 
ing, $6; bridge construction, $6. The lowest 
rating is for printing, manufacturing of plating 
gold, watch-making, lens manufacturing—at 20 
cents per $100 of payroll; and for the manu- 
facturing of clothing, hats other than felt, 
shirts, corsets, furs, oil clothing, awnings, 
tents—also 20 cents. 





A Royal Commission on safety in mines has 
recently been appointed in Great Britain. The 
terms of reference of the commission are “to 
inquire whether the safety and health of mine 
workers can be better ensured by extending 
or modifying the principles or general pro- 
visions of the Coal Mines Act, 1911, or the 
arrangements for its administration, having 
regard to the changes that have taken place 
in organization, methods of work, and equip- 
ment since it became law, and the experience 
gained, and to make recommendations.” 





The United States Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training has recently issued two 
brochures dealing with apprenticeship. In 
Bulletin No. 1 “What the Federal State Ap- 
prentice Training Program Means to Em- 
ployers,” it is pointed out that “apprentices 
will be directed into those occupations in 
which there is need for additional skilled em- 
ployees,” but that “apprentices will not dis- 
place skilled workers now employed.” Th¢ 
program, it is claimed, will result in better 
craftsmen in all occupations, and in addi- 
tional skilled employees only if there is a 
genuine need for them. Bulletin No. 2 re- 
views the organization, administration and the 
objectives of the program of apprentice 
training. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


WoO applications for the establishment by 
the Minister of Labour of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act were 
received in the Department of Labour during 
the month of January as follows:— 

(1) From certain employees of the Algoma 
Steel Corporation, Ltd., being members of the 
Algoma Steel Workers’ Union. The dis- 
pute related to the matter of wages, 1,727 
employees being directly affected. The Chief 
Conciliation Officer of the Department visited 
Sault Ste. Marie, and, as a result of confer- 
ences which he held with the interested par- 
ties, the dispute was amicably adjusted. 

(2) From certain employees of the Brazeau 
Collieries, Ltd., being members of the Nor- 
degg Local Union of the Mine Workers’ 
Union of Canada. Two hundred and twenty 
employees were stated to be directly affected 
by the dispute, which related to the inter- 
pretation of a certain clause of the existing 
agreement. Shortly after receipt of the ap- 
plication advice was received in the Depart- 
ment that ithe point at issue had been settled 
to the satisfaction of the employees, who ac- 
cordingly withdrew their application. 

The text of the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation which dealt with 
a dispute between the Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany and affiliated companies and certain of 
their employees was printed in the January 
issue of the Lanour GazettE, page 6. The dis- 
pute related ito the matter of wages and work- 
ing conditions, approximately 100 employees, 
members of the Association of Substation and 
Hydro Plant Employes, being directly af- 
fected. The companies affiliated with the 
Winnipeg Electric ‘Company are the Mani- 
toba Power Company, Ltd., the Northwestern 
Power Company, Ltd., and the Winnipeg, 
Selkirk and Lake Winnipeg Railway Com- 
pany. Mr. Robert Jacob, K.C., the Chairman 
of the Board, and Mr. C. A. Clendenning, 
the member nominated by the employers, 
recommended against any increase in salaries, 
while Mr. R. B. Russell, the employees’ 
nominee on the Board, submitted a minority 
report expressing the view ‘that the increases 
sought by the employees should be granted. 
Towards the end of January the Department 
was advised that the decision embodied in 
the majority findings regarding wages had 
been accepted by both parties concerned and 
an agreement had been signed effective to 
April 30, 1936, and thereafter until terminated 
upon 30 days’ notice given by either party 
prior to April 30. 1936, or May Ist in any 


subsequent year. The matter of hours and 
working conditions had been already agreed 
upon during the hearings of the Board. 

Reference was made in the December issue 
of the Lasour Gazette (page 1089) to the re- 
ceipt in the Department of Labour on De- 
cember 2 of an application from the Lakeside 
Coals, Ltd., for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation to deal with 
a dispute involving 80 employees at Robb, 
Alberta, members of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. The dispute arose in con- 
nection with the employees’ request for a 
wage increase of 5 per cent to conform with 
the recent wage increase in the Drumheller 
coal field. The employees ceased work on 
December 3, and the officers of the company 
subsequently issued orders to close the bunk 
houses and cook house at the camp. On 
December 4 an agreement was entered into 
between the Foothills Collieries, Ltd. and 
its employees at Mile 50 in the Coalspur 
District. The management of the Lakeside 
Coals, Ltd. had previously agreed that, if 
the Foothills Collieries advanced their em- 
ployes’ wages 5 per cent, they would grant a 
similar increase. An agreement on this basis 
was consummated on December 11, and the 
miners returned to work. However, the date 
from which the increase should be made 
effective remained in dispute, and this point 
was referred for decision to an independent 
chairman as provided in the clause of the 
agreement relating to the “Settlement of 
Local and General Disputes.” 


Applications were received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour on July 19 and August 26 
respectively from employees of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Winnipeg, being, (1) 
linemen, cablemen, linemen’s helpers, trouble- 
men and groundmen, members of the Civic 
Linemen’s Association, and (2) power-house 
operators, substation operators and assistant 
operators, meter installers and instrument 
men, stove repair electricians, maintenance 
and electrical mechanics, tramway employees 
(engineers, firemen, etc.), central steam heat- 
ing division (engineers and firemen, etc.), 
members of the Federation of Civic Em- 
ployees of the City of Winnipeg and affiliated 
unions (Lasour GazerTs, August, 1935, page 
716, and September, 1935, page 803). The 
Department was advised recently that in the 
case of each of these disputes the matters at 
issue had been amicably adjusted as a result 
of direct negotiations between the parties 
concerned. Board procedure will accordingly 
be unnecessary. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
DURING THE YEAR 1935 


HE number of disputes in Canada during 
1935, the numbers of workers involved 

and the time loss incurred, showed considerable 
decreases from the figures for 1934, and, except 
in the number of workers involved, were also 
somewhat lower than im 1933. Most of the 
time loss oecurred in coal mining, logging, 
clothing manufacturing and water transporta- 
tion (longshoremen), but there was also sub- 
stantial time loss in fishing, printing and in 
shoe and metal manufacturing. The more im- 
portant disputes involved coal miners at Cor- 
bin, B.C., loggers in the Nipigon district in 
Ontario, longshoremen at Vancouver, also long- 
shoremen, ship crews, etc., in British Columbia 
ports on strike in sympathy with the long- 
shoremen at Vancouver, and longshoremen at 
Montreal, while there were several disputes in 


ra 


clothing, woodworking and shoe factories, 
as well as two important disputes involving 
printing compositors. Demands for increases in 
wages were the chief causes of the disputes in 
fishing, logging, and in the manufacture of 
clothing and shoes, but in the disputes involv- 
ing coal miners, longshoremen and woodworkers 
the chief causes were the relation of employers 
to unions and conditions affecting this or aris- 
ing out of it. A small number of disputes re- 
sulted from demands for the eight hour day or 
for increases in hourly rates of wages when 
hours were reduced, but these were soon 
settled, 

The accompanying table of strikes and lock- 
outs in Canada from 1901 to 1934, inclusive, 
gives figures as to all disputes, as to coal min- 
ing separately, and for those in industries other 


TABLE I.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1985 








Num- Disputes in existence during year 
ber of 
disputes Industries other than 
egin- All Industries Coal Mining Coal Mining 
Year ning : 
during | Num- | Num- | Number |Time loss| Num- | Number |Time loss}! Num- | Number | Time loss 
the ber of | ber of of in man- | ber of of in man- | ber of of in man- 
year dis- em- | workers | working dis- | workers | working dis- | workers | working 
putes | ployers} involved days putes | involved days putes | involved days 
OO Ee at 97 99 285 24,089| 737,808 2 1,760 7,040 97 22,329) 730,768 
BOOP eee oe Le 124 125 532 12,709 203,301 3 510 10, 120 122 12,199 193,181 
OOS Baer. oir. 171 175 1,124 38, 408 858, 959 7 5,410 173,441 168 32,998 685,518 
Oe oe oe 103 103 591 11,420] 192,890 4 184 792 99 11,236] 192,098 
LO QDR Maer costs 95 96 332 12,518 246, 138 10 5,564 101,770 86 6,949 144,368 
je 149 156 965 23,382| 378,276 13 4,549] 146,622 137 18,833} 281,654 
1GOTE,. SSetee eR. 183 188 950 34,060 520, 142 13 8,990 102, 824 175 25 , 070 417,318 
TOS 5... bah AEE 72 76 178 26,071) 708,571 7 3,541 13,600 69 22,530) 689,971 
LU ae 6 See 88 90 372 18,114) 880,663 18 8,618} 720,180 77 9,496) 160,483 
LOLON 2 Bena. 94 101} » 15233 22,208) 731,324 3 2,950} 485,000 98 19,253] 246,324 
UN ih aerate | 99 100 533 29,285] 1,821, 084 6 9,890) 1,513,320 94 19,395 307, 764 
MOMMA e lt: 179 181 1,321 42,860] 1,135,786 2 2, 243 107, 240 179 40,617) 1,028,546 
LOLS actions. : 143 152 1,077 40,519] 1,036,254 4 4, 837 562, 025 148 35, 682 474, 229 
NOM Ae eater ae, Nave ok 58 63 261 9,717 490, 850 3 2,500 280, 800 60 7,217 210,050 
NOHO DER eee ee 62 63 120 11,395 95, 042 9 2,753 11,907 54 8, 642 83, 185 
PONG ys aekaeieaiey. & 118 120 332 26,538} 236,814 8 11,270 72,387 112 15,268] 164,427 
LOVING Sane Fo aan 158 160 758 50,255] 1,128,515 21 17,379 584, 890 139 32, 876 538, 625 
LOLS Rw. 8 nc cots 228 230 78 79, 743 847, 942 46 22,920} - 130,696 184 56, 823 517, 246 
LONG weenie 332 336] 1,967} 148,915] 3,400,942 20 10,180] 383,659 316] 138,785] 3,017,288 
OVALE Re apne a 310 822| 1,374 60,3827} 799,524 35 12,128 99,920 287 48,199} 699,604 
LC bea eee eran 159 168) 1,208 28,257) 1,048,914 10 1, 456 31,318 158 26,801) 1,017,596 
O22 att ot ae 89 104 732 43,775| 1,528,661 21 26,475 798,548 83 17,300 730, 113 
SOLES es eke eee es 86 450 34, 261 671,750 23 20,814 299 , 539 63 13,447 372,211 
ESA pea eel mae 64 70 435 34,310} 1,295, 054 15 21,201} 1,089,484 55 13, 109 205,570 
J OZONE SSti eu 86 87 497 28,949] 1,193,281 17 18,672} 1,040,276 70 10,277; 153,005 
1 ee ag 75 77 512 23,834] 266,601 16 8,445 35,198 61 15,389] 231,408 
tO A. SM (pe 74 480 22,299] 152,570 20 16, 658 53, 833 54 5, 646 98,737 
IS See ee 96 98 548 17,581 224,212 14 5,033 88, 000 84 12,548 136,212 
OL boxe i aa 88 90 263 12,946 152, 080 8 3,045 6,805 82 9,901 145,275 
DD Oteners tia tions 67 67 338 13, 768 91,797 15 6, 228 24,183 52 7,540 67,614 
Cy ea 86 88 266 10,738] 204,238 9 2,129 T1523 79 8,609} 192,715 
Beak ten. 11 116 497 23,390) 255,000 33 8,540} 132,766 83 14,850} 122,234 
OE hee See 122 125 617 26,558 317,547 21 3,028 33,019 104 23,000 284,528 
OD Area tee nc... 189 191 1,100 45,800 574,519 26 11,461 91,459 165 34,339 483 , 060 
1955 Aes 120 120 719 33, 269 288, 703 ile 6,131 65, 707 103 27,138 222,996 
Botalercs 4,364] *4,4911 *23,749]*1, 122, 258124.505, 752 *496| *297,437] 9,309,886] *8,997) *824,821}15,195, 866 


*In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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than coal mining. For many of the years the 
figures for coal mining account for very large 
percentages of the numbers of employees in- 
volved and of the time loss incurred. It will 
be observed that since 1925 the figures for coal 
mines have been comparatively small. 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main+ 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, publishing in the Lasour GaAzErTrTE 
each month a complete list of those in progress, 
so far as available, with particulars as to the 
nature and result of each dispute. Early in 
each year a review of the previous year has 
been given, including statistical tables ana- 
lyzing the data, and since 1912 including a 
complete list of the disputes on record during 
the year. As the monthly statements in the 
Lasour GAZETTE are necessarily of a prelim- 
inary nature the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. A special report 
on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 1901 to 
1912,” issued in 19138, contained a complete 
list of strikes and lockouts for that period 
with analytical tables. The annual reviews in 
the Lasour GAZETTE have brought the lists of 
disputes and analytical tables down to date 
each year. 

The annual review for 1930 appearing in the 
Lasour Gazerte, February, 1931, included sum- 
mary tables back to 1901, the result of a 
revision of the record on the basis of the 
classification of industries adopted by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics and other gov- 
ernment departments for official statistics. 
This classification had been used for strikes 
and leckouts since 1921, and it was advisable 
to have the record for earlier years on the 
same basis. Other revisions to secure uni- 
formity throughout the whole period were 
also made, 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 
being used with reference to either. 

A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and 
lasting one working day or more. Disputes 

of less than one day’s duration and disputes 
involving less than six employees have not 
been included in the published record unless 
a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. A 
separate record of such disputes involving less 
than 10 days’ time loss is maintained in the 
Department. Although not included in the 
statistical record, swch disputes are mentioned 


in the Lasour GaAzeTTE at the time of their 
occurrence. During 1935 there were 16 such 
disputes, involving 583 employees, making a 
time loss of 79 working days. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all disputes which come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. As 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is impossible always to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such eases is the result of pains- 
taking methods in the collection of data, and 
with increasing experience in dealing with the 
subject it is believed that the statistics in- 
dicate the conditions with reasonable pre- 
cision. The estimate of time loss is reached 
by multiplying the number of working days 
during which each strike lasted by the num- 
ber of employees directly involved in the dis- 
put from time to time so far as known and 
not replaced. The number of employees 
recorded for each dispute is the number of 
those directly involved, that is on strike 
or locked out, and does not include those in- 
directly affected. The figures in the tables as 
to workers are therefore the number of those 
directly involved. In recent years, when the 
information is available, the number in- 
directly affected has been shown in foot- 
notes to Table X. 

The statistical tables do not include minor 
disputes as described in a previous paragraph, 
nor disputes (previously recorded) as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions or organizations con- 
cerned have not yet declared terminated. 

Information is available as to the following 
‘disputes of this nature which were carried over 
¥rom 1934 but were called off or lapsed during 


1935: compositors, London, Ont., commenced 


March 1, 1934, two employers, called off by the 
union April 27, 1935; and shoe factory workers, 
Preston, Ont., commenced September 13, 1934, 
one employer, lapsed by the end of March, 
1935. ‘The following disputes of the same na- 
‘ture were still on record at the end of 1935: 
photo-engravers, Toronto and London, Ont., 
Montreal and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, 
Man., commenced May 4, 1931, one employer; 
motion picture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., 
commenced July 11, 1932; and moulders, Peter- 
borough, Ont., commenced February 27, 1934, 
one employer. 


Charis 


The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in Mining 
considerable time loss occurred in 1909, 1910, 
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STRIES EACH YEAR 1901-1935 
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1911 and 1918, and again in 1917, 1922, 1924 
and 1925, while in 1932 and again in 1934, 
time loss was greater than since 1925. In 1919 
the time loss due to general strikes is shown 
separately. 


In Metal Manufacturing considerable time 
loss appeared in 1919 and 1920. In Construc- 
tion considerable time loss appeared only in 
1912 and 1919. In Transportation, etc., there 
was considerable time loss only in 1901, due 
to a strike of trackmen; in 1903 due to a 
strike of railway clerks and freight handlers 
throughout western Canada, and a strike of 
longshoremen at Montreal, with a sympa- 
thetic strike of teamsters; and in 1908, due 
to a strike of railway shop machinists. There 
also occurred considerable time loss in Cloth- 
ing, etc. (including textiles, furs, boots and 
shoes, leather, etc.) in 1903, 1908, 1912, 1914, 
1917, 1919, 1925 and 1926, with an appreciable 
amount in 1930, 1931, 1982, 1983 and 1934. 
The time loss in Other Manufacturing was 
large in 1901, due to a lock-out of cigarmakers 
at Montreal; and in 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924, 
due to the prolonged disputes of job printers to 
secure the forty-four hour week. In 1931 
and 1932 a number of disputes in sawmills 
caused appreciable time loss. Logging, included 
under Other Industries, showed considerable 
time loss in 1933, 1934 and 1935, as in 1919, 1920, 
1926 and 1929. 


From the chart showing results of the dis- 
putes it appears that the majority of em- 
ployees were successful or partially successful 
in 1901, 1902, 1907, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1926, 
1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935, but were 
unsuccessful in 1908, 1921 and 1923. In 1919, 
a large percentage of the workers who were 
unsuccessful were involved in the general 
strike at Winnipeg and in general strikes in 
other localities in sympathy with it. 


Review of Disputes by Industries, 1935 


AGRICULTURE.—From 1901 to 1934 only six 
strikes in this industry were reported to the 
Department, involving chiefly hop pickers in 
British Columbia, two in 1905, two in 1921, 
one in 1933 and one in 1934. One strike of 
hop pickers was reported in 1935, which lasted 
only one day, resulting from a demand for 
an increase in piece rates, and it was unsuc- 
cessful, Two strikes of cherry pickers occurred 
in Ontario in 1935 involving small numbers 
of workers for a day or less. Two strikes of 
sugar beet field workers occurred in Alberta 
and Ontario, respectively, one involving 800 
men for a month and the other involving 90 
men for sixteen working days. Three of these 
four were partially successful. 
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Locetne.—The strike of 2,100 pulpwood cut- 
ters in the Nipigon district in northern Ontario 
from June 19 to July 18 was one of the most 
important disputes during the year, Increases 
in wages and improvements in camp condi- 
tions were demanded and some changes were 
made, agreements being reached between some 
of the employers and committees of workers. 
The only other dispute in this industry in- 
volved thirty-two tie cutters in one locality 
in British Columbia and resulted in wage 
increases after three days. 


FIsHING AND Trapprinc.—Four disputes in- 
volved fishermen in British Columbia, three 
of which resulted from demands for increases 
in rates of payment for fish and! were partially 
successful. The other dispute arose over the 
interpretation of the agreement as to divi- 
sion of the proceeds from sale of the catch, 
the employer being successful. 


Minina—The most important dispute in- 
volved coal miners at Corbin, B.C., demand- 
ing reinstatement of a dismissed employee 
and improvements in hours and working con- 
ditions. Being unable to reach a satisfactory 
settlement with the workers, though prac- 
tically all demands were conceded, and as 
operations at a surface mine, operated by 
steam shovels, were prevented by pickets, the 
employing company finally closed both mines 
permanently, A _ strike of gold miners in 
British Columbia for increased wages caused 
time loss of 7,500 days, being terminated by a 
compromise arranged by the provincial Deputy 
Minister of Labour pending reference to a 


-Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 


gation Act. The Board approved the wage 
scale accepted tentatively. Coal miners in 
three mines in the Drumheller district of 
Alberta and in one mine at Robb, Alberta, 
ceased work to secure a five per cent increase 
in wages recommended by a Board under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
granted by other employers, and succeeded. 
Other stoppages involving coal miners resulted 
from local disputes and did not involve large 
numbers of employers for long periods in 
most cases, 


Manvuracturinc.—The principal disputes in- 
volved cloakmakers, dressmakers and millinery 
workers at Toronto, Ont., and men’s clothing 
workers (coats and suits), cloakmakers and 
millinery workers at Montreal, P.Q. Each of 
these disputes involved a large number of 
establishments, the cause being a demand for 
a union agreement, and all were successful 
as most of the important establishments had 
already negotiated and reached agreements on 
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most points. The other disputes in clothing 
factories involved individual establishments 
and were caused by demands for increased 
wages or union agreements. A _ strike of 
cotton factory workers at Three Rivers was 
settled in a short time by the mayor, the 
employer agreeing to deal with a committee 
of employees, but not the union, and to re- 
instate men with dependents, who had been 
replaced by girls. 

Disputes in newspaper printing establish- 
ments in Winnipeg, Man., and Calgary, Alta., 
occurred as a result of a demand by the union 
for the forty-hour week, the employers mak- 
ing closed shop agreements with new unions 
providing for the forty-four hour week and 
the same wage rates as before, dismissing those 
refusing to join the new union. A strike 
against a ten per cent decrease in wages in 
one establishment in Calgary, Alta., was un- 
successful, the strikers being replaced. 


Construction —None of the disputes in- 
volved large numbers of workers or caused 
much time loss, 


TRANSPORTATION AND Pusuiic Utiirims—A 
number of disputes occurred on the Pacific 
Coast in water transportation, some involving 
members of ship crews demanding union 
recognition or wage increases or both from 
individual employers, also boom log workers 
and longshoremen supporting them. The most 
important disputes, however, were a strike of 
longshoremen at Vancouver, B.C., refusing to 
handle cargo from Powell River, B.C., claimed 
to have been loaded by strike breakers, and 
a sympathetic strike of coastwise longshore- 
men, ship crews, boom log workers, etc., and 
longshoremen at other ports. These strikes 
lasted from June to December although the 
strikers were replaced to a great extent within 
a few weeks’ time. The members of the 
Shipping Federation at Vancouver, B.C., can- 
celled the agreement with the union as a 
result of this and previous violations and 
reached agreements with unions composed of 
men who had left the longshoremen’s union 
on strike, either before or after the strike, 
not supporting its policies. The dispute was 
investigated by a Commissioner appointed 
under the Inquiries Act in accordance with 
Section 65 of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, who reported that the strike was 
not justified (Lasour Gazerre, November, 
1935, pages 982-995). As a result of disputes 
with the union, the Shipping Federation had 
already applied for a Board before the strike 
occurred. A riot occurred at Vancouver on 
June 18, a number of persons being injured. 
Several persons were sentenced to imprison- 


ment as a result of this riot and of numerous 
individual attacks on workmen from time to 
time, 


TrapdE.—Strikes of dairy drivers occurred in 
Toronto, Ont., and Hamilton, Ont.; each in- 
volving one establishment, in disputes as to 
conditions in agreements proposed. The strik- 
ers were successful at Toronto but not at 
Hamilton. A strike of rag sorters at Mont- 
real, P.Q., was unsuccessful, 


Service.—Restaurant and hotel employees 
were involved in several disputes as to wages 
and union relations but none involved large 
numbers of employees for long periods. 


Analysis of Statistics, 1935 


Table I is a summary of the principal 
statistics for the period for which the record 
has been compiled beginning in 1901. The 
table shows the number of disputes beginning 
in each year and the number in existence 
during the year, the difference in each case 
being the number of disputes carried over the 
end of the previous calendar year. A small 
number of disputes have been carried over at 
the end of every year except 1903, 1929, and 
1934, The approximate number of employers 
involved in all industries as well as the num- 
ber of workers involved and the time loss is 
given. In addition to these data, the number 
of disputes in existence during each year in 
coal mining and in industries other than 
coal mining is given, along with the number of 
workers involved and the time loss. A study 
of the latter figures reveals that a few dis- 
putes in coal mining in some years account for 
a large proportion of the workers involved 
and for a still larger proportion of the time loss 
resulting. 

Table II gives an analysis by numbers of 
workers involved and shows that twelve out 
of 120 disputes involved over 1,000 employees 
in each case and these disputes caused nearly 
one-half of the time loss for the year, while 
there were appreciable numbers of disputes in- 
‘volving between 100 and 1,000 employees and 
causing a considerable percentage of the time 
loss. 

Table III gives an analysis by time loss and 
shows that none of the disputes caused over 
50,000 days’ time loss but there were six result- 
fng in losses of over 10,000 days and 34 causing 
‘between 1,000 and 10,000 days’ loss. Two- 
thirds of the disputes resulted in less than 
1.000 days loss each, causing altogether only 
‘six and one-half per cent of the total for the 
year. 

Table IV, an analysis by duration, indi- 
cates that only 19 disputes lasted 25 days or 
more but caused nearly one-half of the time 
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TABLE II.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1935, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 











Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Number of workers involved Per cent Per cent Man- Per cent 
Number oO Workers of working of 
total otal days total 
MPOOU AN GIO V Oleic tlaler teeter crac ec arate ca ese eta tenets ste sieve luton 12 10-0 19,150 57-6 136,050 47-0 
HOON atunderANOOD sees eds c kote ck are ote ee 8 6°7 55517 16-6 60, 100 20-9 
LOO MAn dinin dork (S00 Se hea .4. i ks bide © oatebons theta oie cates 32 26-6 6,114 18-4 60,979 21-1 
HOvane WnGdor me LUO ect ace... cee Oaks eens ae oe 20 16-7 1,327, 4-0 15,297 5:3 
1Olan diane yw bh SObe pecs aes lute ne tite critereate Net me eee 40 33-3 13 3-3 15, 783 5-5 
LOG Lg aK eats TI NSS ives ty Aer Sa Ti cab ll Riles Wt 8 6:7 48 0-1 494 0-2 
ROGER ee ete Ae sc SRR PN SEIS MET ME EMULE Detainees 120 100-0 33, 269 100-0 | 288,703 100-0 
TABLE III.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1935, BY TIME LOSS 
Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Number of man-working days lost Per cent Per cent Man- Per cent 
Number of Workers of working of 
total total days total 
BOSCO DEE LON ET, oo See bls OB Sule HERO GH AE CRED Mee Boiss Gael ail OSGI e Raa IeeeuL gt sUe lla Wacken 5) Ike Baa OS ERR Lane rete 
10,000 and under 50,000 ot 6 5-0 6,310 19-0 149,175 51-7 
1,000 and under 10,000 34 28-3 21,432 64-4 120, 550 41-8 
500 and under 1,000 15 12-5 1,377 4-1 9,840 3-4 
100 and under 500 31 25-9 3,079 9-3 7,575 2-6 
Under 100 34 28-3 1,071 3-2 1,563 0-5 
LOCA le rene Fea. sis chelsea sR AES INA Mer ae aaa 120 100-0 33, 269 100-0 | 288,703 100-0 
TABLE IV.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1935, BY DURATION 
Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Number of workers involved Per cent Per cent Man- Per cent 
Number of Workers of working of 
total total days total 
Unterminated or carried over from previous year............ 1 0-8 165 0-5 200 1-0 
2455 CDRS CG Nes) SE ALVA orto U ORE BION Ae RET REGIE Sa el Reena 19 15-8 4,737 14-2 134,191 46-5 
AUG YS AN OLUNACT 20s oeels es cceieboeue hee stec ond BIR ES: baci Mean 3 2-5 2.185 6-4 35, 665 12-4 
Perel VS ANE UINNC OF Osea dnc s Seerc bogie ole lesels biel ohal eo clehateaea aun geaies 8 6-7 2,493 7°5 35, 034 12-1 
PLL SUATI CHUTE CLOT” Leh sietayees cosets anak ont elasiciavorstes teaictecelcrohevarmlet evavene 8 6-7 1, 820 5:5 8,564 3-0 
DIG AV SIAN GRIN erel OM en Ate. seme aie ots tele ih atta veer sie al 24 20-0 9,514 28-6 47,097 16-3 
Wincler:d: Gays... - bas eee he ova ce ode ee ee als 57 47-5 12,405 37-3 27,952 9-6 
ARORIEH [A ile eos ao UPL A IRON RIG ii as pd a 120 100-0 33, 269 100-0 | 288,703 100-0 


TABLE V.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1935, BY PROVINCES 





Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Province Per cent Per cent Man- Per cent 
Number of Workers of working of 
total total days total 
PN OVARS COLD aris ets Pees cick a Wiee Oat rea eee eee 10 8-3 4,693 14-1 29,477 10-2 
ENC EPLIC WEIS ANG se ees cls Wace ae cetlels Uke ete hae les 2 1-7 51 0-2 315 0-1 
EN OVCBESTINIS VVC OSA AIM ie rs cicte care ion, cle Slbraiaiant oc oittofare oie eto ierere 1 0-8 125 0-4 310 0-1 
ia oe BERNE sain RPA ste afsiero ais. oo is ots Wiguels « oielélald ols: aie. AA Ae a 14 11-7 8,587 25-8 33,000 11-4 
FIL SU IOP I ooh Ee ces ety os dis ia Cns SST RUS ale cae ea a toate wale 46 38°3 10,354 31-1 78,342 27-1 
Py arEU GC SEMOR Te, Soe evi a ener ca's & atale crabarape eels da stereMer sides 14 11-7 699 2-1 9,243 3-2 
SSELUSEL REUSE a5 eins Ma hey Rian BERS ial oR PR TA Se a pee RTE De 2 oA Kee Eg (RR rr eta (Re ABE OS DaNg ei Mt NE rag 
AEG ROM Me we oot Swe. oA, Cy dayelin cietea wictna te che ne vanes 12 10-0 1,870 5-6 20,054 7-0 
SEVEISTMOOLITD Ia A ares cae lene tece es iiece sitions aalee se 20 16-7 6, 740 20-2 117,937 40-9 
SYATr ISCO TTREICS NT: UL OTS Ren eee com ics hs Pet sc eR a a eee Meee ake ric rete LE eee erellimnuetere ica Sena lc erateremtehe chai [hats ointenecateare Llar ereratslecntare 
SEDEDEO VAN CLO seb icicte apeschoteye clei oa s preiaseleite aiein ele aleieles'eveceh Vauenate 1 0-8 150 0:5 DANG 0-0 
ISG tat lbaemrtercratchtcte se erorcrctstaterere tora ctonera ovekerorsioraete 120 100-0 33, 269 100-0 288,703 100-0 
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Joss for the year while 81 disputes lasted less 
than ten days but involved two-thirds of the 
workers affected by all disputes and caused 
26 per cent of the total time loss for the year. 

Table V, an analysis by provinces, shows that 
the langest time loss of the year occurred in 
British Columbia where longshoremen’ and 
water transport workers in Vancouver and 
other ports were on strike from June to Decem- 
ber, and where two important strikes of coal 
miners and one of gold miners occurred, as well 
as a number of less extensive disputes. On- 
tario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and Alberta also 
had considerable time loss, the largest num- 
ber of disputes being recorded for Ontario. 
‘One interprovincial dispute involved lake and 
river steamships from Montreal, P.Q., to Fort 
William, Ont., but involved only 150 workers 
for a short time as there was very little re- 
sponse to the strike call. 

Table VI, an analysis by industry, shows that 
most of the time loss was in manufacturing, 


mining, transportation and logging, and that 


‘there were small numbers of disputes in most 


of the groups, many involving small numbers 
of workers and causing little time loss. 

Table VII, an analysis by causes and results, 
shows that half of the disputes occurred over 
wages, chiefly for increases and related causes, 
while only three were caused by reductions. 
Twenty-eight of the disputes were caused by 
union questions, twelve being to secure union 
wages and conditions already in force in other 
establishments or to maintain them in the 
establishmenits affected. Forty-three disputes 
were terminated wholly or substantially in 
favour of the workers, thirty in favour of em- 
ployers, and forty-two resulted in compromises 
or were partially successful. A relatively large 
percentage of workers were unsuccessful owing 
to the failure of strikes of waterfront workers 
at Vancouver and other ports, and coal miners 
at Cumberland and Corbin, B.C. 

(Continued on page 131) 


TABLE VI.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1935, BY INDUSTRIES 











Disputes Workers involved Time loss 
Industry Per cent Per cent Man- Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
total total ays total 
PA STICURCUTO) «20 0) seu G tame end aiden se ee tne ers ails" Sage a 5 4-2 2,175 6-5 6,745 2-3: 
PCTS aia cb calsth fale teseuyieng xi oO tieldle apace Aue 2 1-6 2,182 6-4 35,090 12-1 
Fishing and Trapping wen ce ese eee 4 3-3 1,330 4-0 14, 660 5-1 
PMD AN COA eR na AR OE I ae in 20 16-7 6, 769 20-4 73,478 25-5 
Pele Ctric LAZU G amd PPO Were sssceisoicapace ists teieaeus tevarn checks UA Lath ie eae = rete all Set ae eer a ete oll Reha rat Ce || eee ee | ee Crt ef aaa al 
WE TET EV Ay PECDy ga UI BS a See amin A cA RU 57 47-5 14, 443 43-4 81,728 28-3. 
Meretableioodsweter eeu wi tie ie Gee Ree es ROE eae 9 7°5 574 1-7 1,581 0-5 
FRODSCCOLANCMLOUOLS: Gay. kc sie s clie  eARe E atse aredanrele 1 0-8 150 0-5 900 0-3 
FULD DEL PLO UCTS eres «Uses alee ster ez tees vavese tepeve teased cosa tienstcsl oucksuat suse stetell aaek deel gta aA bataurt | Ce mG AR | UM ee ee eae 
Verabaaats) Wi voxoye KPT UNC Me EMME MAG SILER RG MED. ne SIS AEN ORIE. ipeen IT] TOLMER Neh 7 ata BOW IAD La AW I UR Se eH DAP in We ld we AR aE Al [Reece oh ih Sp 
Boats andishoes! (eather) 6 3.5 Reet Reape «c,h aca 5 4-3 724 MOD, 8,822 3-1 
Fur, leather and other animal products 3 2-5 122 0-4 2,130 0:7 
extileshelothine ete. agit oon eo Matar © Vip aie Os 15 12-5 10,106 30-4 36, 751 12-7 
Pulp andspaperw ie. ec Ui WBE tne Ue Reames 6, lu tauih daca ie] sl oie ts JT LDA Us 9 0 Ne OR hays ace pe AG FU ge | Oe oa 
Printingvandipnblishing ees iqsc seen hee tin oo oes deci 3 2-5 110 0:3 12,100 4-2. 
OTher Woods progduc Sys wes cieiss slabs Cee eee daaees 9 7-5 976 2-9 6, 784 2-3 
Metaliproductsaee) dian Ware. oe GEE ce cb eee. oy, ee 10 8-3 1,519 4-6 10, 285 3°6 
Non-metallic minerals, chemicals, etc.................0-- 1 0-8 4 0-1 175 0-1 
Miscellaneous PLOGUCES GA) 4.03 Ue eae TOR APE ici 4, By neee 1 0-8 118 0-3 2,200 0-8 
SCONStrwetiony;).. eee ee eee ee ncn Deol 9 7-5 504 1-5 1,156 0-4 
Buildings ancdistructuresy yee ey. ae peta we Wilcke mn 5 4.2 298 0-9 519 0-2 
DREN ea sg aeO RE Se Re RRR Ge AL ho. AU ee NEN Ena UR Ets Me Tcl oe sil Be Ra ta ulb G., « m e SU ERO RG EEE BE (Slo 06a of ae 
Ship buliidina: Leelee b pce ce ee oe rt eee ale 1 0-8 125 0-4 310 0-1 
ngl 85h Co fa: a POMONA SRO Am AN in eh DO oe Uv EMR mB Te ON ID RADY 2 oo ee «tL4.5 0:8 eae Gece | oc oon cae 
1 Ged Oks Naa at TRA EES EEUU OE ie kao | A el eR Ma 2 1-7 41 0-1 87 0-0 
iy Harbours waterway eon. ce nee. ete 1 0-8 40 0-1 240 0-1 
GIORE diye mennas Mee Mamey gle plc Pa ONE es Pa eee Gaeta Ver Mia) [ey nce VeRO] ernie re rte Reale, | MMS iS cece Ata I RMR cee cv | 5-0.ch.0 cotthenc 
Transportation and Public Utilities..................... 14 11-7 5,592 16-8 74,696 25-9 
SRR een Oe 21 be Wid ML APE a el er 1 ABS ee UN Pa ah eT AP IO | Re Ne ID Par cs) yc, | lCste Sie 9 GET ERA plese or faker rations Ag 
MNCCUTIC TAIL WAV Seber eee ee eee if eae 1 0-8 171 0:5 171 0-1 
Watersiransportuationis:; scien acne meetin. boat eee ee 11 9-2 6,231 15-7 74,175 25-7 
HOCAlsLr aN SpORbatiON ln eke Pie erence een. hima me 2 1-7 190 0:6 350 0-1 
Melegraphs ‘and telephones s casters tccriy escee tes alone Meee ee iliaibie cS cpel dae iascwetenctatces lew fa scolal A oeseore ea | SRRRREReIe toes oil <. coateieeie icles | Aieaiere rere 
pl OUSrea ater nmtfes h(a (fag: (cine Rem Tela eS ante OMS Anas Balt coe reel pea A a ee ee A eh bet) llois otc eto BIR Ob eerie Like Biaioia alas 
Haye) gee (Pena Va WN RnR NaHS hatte. RRS Ne I Ore tan Res Re a ll ales eared PE mis Icio bai tia OF 
EAC fees idly as sie year aee ale ie PU cha Oe ad ORG «sc ae aes 3 2-5 69 0-2 289 0-1 
1B TE TOM bare att ND EP SN ae ie LRN Fo RRR ar eet eS dR UR et cel as Bey lb? dct rcic age ee Ailes occ reson 
RS CEVICO (0K Dee tenis. 5 ob ays eaerecectins Recetaet als ELS cca Re 6 5-0 255 0-8 861 0-3 
PE UD acrad mums tra tlOnin wt egies Rem ss ee ee 1 0-8 45 0-2 28; 0-0 
Recreational amen BOLTS vale ab. TIT. GIR RIO ed ie! he St ten Gee da 2 A ee AOA Pa Ree es |: feat a ee 
Castor and remains ode tase detest eA MRE CELE IH GE A aoa ok SAT 51080 aN ene | 
Businessiand personales ein) amet ae ce eetemte: oc... Sea 5 4-2 210 0-6 838 0-3 
MES COTIAm COUIS ice Ae eeita tie che ASO ec Se Ol ees BOURE RBD SARS CADE Mek Wee oi Re, "Ant 3 Sekai ee ee 
OCU A Am aR A te Se ey MM a Cf SD 120 100-0 33, 269 100-0 | 288,703 100-0 





_*The Electric Light and Power group does not include undertakings mainly public utilities; Non-ferrous smelting is included 
with mining; erection of all large bridges is under Bridge Construction; water service is under Public Administration. 
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TABLE IX.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1925-1935, BY MONTHS 





Number of disputes beginning in month 














Month 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Januany fe. coe 11 7 2 6 5 5 ef 7 5 23 10 
February::; or... 10 6 4 5 1 4 6 13 6 15 2 
IER UO) shies cae rie 7 8 2 8 11 3 4 3 7 20 8 
ADEE esos 5 6 8 11 8 8 9 4 4 13 10 
MAY erro voc 9 8 14 11 21 9 of a 13 23 20 
DUNG ore eee rcriete. 13 8 8 10 12 8 8 11 9 18 9 
DULY creo cer: 7 12 5 9 4 1 4 20 ih 22 19 
VAUZUSt: Nesic heels 6 4 4 14 8 1 6 6 18 18 10 
September....... 5 6 4 4 6 12 12 8 17 10 12 
October 4 4 12 9 if 8 7 11 10 13 8 
November....... 7 3 6 8 3 4 7 10 18 Tt 10 
December....... 2 3 3 1 2 4 8 11 8 3 2 
nj NViCADE ene ae 86 75 72 96 88 67 86 111 122 189 120 
Number of disputes in existence during month 
Month 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
SENT EN Aiage, an 12 9 4 8 7 ig 9 12 8 25 10 
February........ 13 10 6 8 6 6 9 18 8 24 8 
MARCI scracinter ke 14 15 11 14 4 6 9 12 29 13 
FADE Ais chet petst 14 14 11 5 13 11 12 9 4 22 14 
1 Noe te 17 12 18 18 24 12 14 13 15 32 25 
WUT’ foes. ois.5°6 stots 22 11 15 20 17 10 14 16 13 24 15 
Ulver eit arcveter': 18 15 11 19 8 6 9 29 9 32 26 
IANCUSt 4th esa 16 10 10 20 9 3 11 17 21 31 18 
September....... 11 9 8 11 10 12 17 15 23 20 18 
October's hvss ass 8 8 17 15 9 10 Wi 16 13 19 16 
November....... 11 8 ll 16 7 6 12 12 20 15 16 
December....... 7 4 9 11 6 8 14 12 16 8 8 
hy Cal ot aoa... *87 ld *74 *98 *90 *67 *88 *116 OS *191 *120 
Number of workers involved in new disputes 
Month "ngs eee 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
PANUALY:: o-4\« ¢ a )id- 1,448 626 108 314 970 2,169 688 665 388 5,546 4,832 
PGbruary. te: 4-<!5 «35 2,834 1,893 313 734 150 1,107 1,756 3,422 4,446 3,896 34 
INGA hist erate as 12,170 690 380 955 1,152 1,592 125 679 1,234 4,755 2,989 
PACD Tbs ote tie oe 989 720 1,511 1,445 2,046 289 588 50 370 1,420 2,564 
BV Ble seine o's 1, 233 3, 739 5,296 2,924 4,006 1,694 282 564 1,395 2,179 4,235 
PUNO Mss tstets cys ahes 3, 653 557 1,450 2,891 658 1,005 637 3,129 2,770 2,980 4,740 
SON epee Oe Nee 947) 10,220 2,989 725 133 4 437 4,248 1,278 9,410 3,232 
IANGUSE. «ceeds: 560 1,862 5, 845 5,451 918 40 679 3,089 2,204 8, 245 5,143 
September....... 716 1,606 1,165 268 761 2,990 3,498 2,422 6, 622 2,192 3, 852) 
October......... 317 1,535 2,844 1,243 989 825 759 916 424 4,804 676 
November....... 3,947 184 259 513 116 1,884 477 930 4,153 921 737 
December....... 105 GY) 104 28 773 128 732 2,824 1,064 62 235 
EGER AS ora 28,919] 238,689] 22,264) 17,491 12,672| 13,768} 10,658} 22,938] 26,348] 45,610! 33,269 
Number of workers involved in all disputes in existence 
Month 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
ANUATY ooo clays ce 2 Tool 823 170 444 794 2,169 768 Pat? 598 5,736 4,832 
February........ 3,066 2,080 350 889 1,218 2,959 2,066 3,630 4,521 4,910 1,551 
WE Ar Cie 8s es ass 11,891 1,032 503 1,095 1,508 1,598 1, 635 1,395 2,030 7,098 3,303 
FARMER occler es 12,156 924 1,980 1, 823 2,369 386 1,292 1,350 370 5,368 4,429 
DV y Voce spec « >.ia8s 13,746 4,018 5,731 3,385 5,106 1, 836 1,184 1,823 1,580 5,950 5, 923 
JNO) catches ape 14,871 3,214 2,081 4,027 803 1,190 1,068 4,006 3,097 3,184 5,531 
JNU Re eae 6 ee 13,458} 10,924 3,342 3,333 370 196 836 6, 291 1,884; 11,463 6,339 
PANIOUISTE 8 oye cincs sane 13,430 4,326 6,194 4,582 957 66 847 4,612 2,603] 13,263 5, 684 
September....... 1,297 2,827 2,016 533 1,123 2,990 3,694 3,458 6,996 6,572 4,303 
@OEtoper. 45:2... 705 2,544 3, 623 1,930 847 2,240 3,044 2,388 1,101 5,993 2,360 
November....... 4,445 1138 1, 633 1,440 738 2,000 1,681 980 4,718 1,896 1,113 
December....... 1,802 198 301 277 1, 684 723 1, 258 2,854 3,902 340 431 
Viear se oo a. *28,949| *23,834| *22,299| *17,581| *12,946| *13,768| *10,738| *23,390| *26,558] *45,800| *33,269 
Time loss in man-working days for all disputes in existence 
Month 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
JANUATY.........- 4,115 8,321 1,255 5, 229 8,319 7,254 7,558 8, 280 6,250} 44,142) 26,780 
Hebruary....-... 24,061} 138,296 4,780 3,143] 21,760} 14,360] 10,481) 10,452) 54,730} 30,169) 16,315 
iE Ss ee ae 158,558} 12,651 6, 205 6,476 S708) 7,049] 25,026) 15,969} 15,692) 88,642) 12,844 
EXPE es aes ces 195,536 8,554} 13,042} 20,907] 24,288 30161) 19;3141s (282517 2,270| 72,146] 19,472 
WER tee A ae ne 194,359] 48,497) 27,257) 84,733} 39,152 9,293} 14,045) 30,565} 11,798) 31,284) 33,024 
ANOS, arora 211,863} 33,589} 14,430} 24,901 6,231 4,007] 17,724} 40,186} 37,500} 31,689] 42,140 
ARNIS. Ss cog emone 211,543] 50,710} 12,187) 21,380 1,279 2,152 5,627} 40,186 9,090} 71,763} 52,118 
PANIQTISUM «cis c518 - 97,679] 25,350} 18,205} 30,974 247 529 9,192} 51,815) 17,285) 75,660} 29,588 
September....... 24,411] 18,001} 10,700) 10,285) 11,645) 18,138) 22,907 7,992} 38,2741 59,490} 26,506 
WMetobert-6..5 aes 8,364] 83,294) 35,415} 30,481 7,858 9,931] 35,450 9, 554 18,141; 50,244; 17,983 
November....... 38,397] 18,533) 10,858) 20,9388; 12,529) 11,807] 21,315 2,338]. 51,040) 17,415 8,781 
December....... 24,395 805 3,206] 14,765} 12,879 8, 661 15, 649 9,146] 55,477 1,875 3, 152 
VERE 1,193,281| 266,601| 152,570| 224,212} 152,080} 91,797] 204,288] 255,000| 317,547| 574,519| 288,703 


*These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence and the workers involved during the year, not being 
(a sumr ation in each case of the monthly figures.) 
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(Continued from page 118) 


Table VIII, an analysis by industries and 
method of settlement, shows that approxi- 
mately one-half of the disputes were settled by 
negotiations and these included nearly one- 
half of all the workers involved in disputes. 
A relatively large number of disputes were 
settled by conciliation and: there was also con- 
ciliation in the three disputes followed by pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act. Ten disputes involving nearly 
5,000 workers were terminated by the return 
of workers on employers’ terms and 17 dis- 
putes involving over 3,000 employees were 
terminated by the replacement of workers on 
strike or locked out. In several of these 
disputes both methods were factors and in 
this table the distinction is made in each case 
according to which method was the more 
important or determining factor. Of the three 
disputes shown under “indefinite or unter- 
minated ” one was unterminated and in the 
other two cases the establishments were closed 
down, 
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Table IX gives an analysis by months for 
the past eleven years, showing the number of 
disputes commencing during each month, as 
well as the number of disputes in existence, 
and the number of workers involved each 
month, both in new disputes and in all dis- 
putes in progress, with the total time loss by 
months. This table shows that the greatest 
number of disputes during a year generally 
occurs in May and that the greatest time 
loss generally occurs in July. Since 1930 
May has not been the month in which the 
largest numbers of disputes occurred, partly 
because there have been comparatively few 
strikes in building trades in recent years. 
The months marked by large numbers of dis- 
putes and heavy time loss have, therefore, 
varied from year to year. In 1935 July showed 
the largest number of disputes, June the 
largest number of workers involved and 
August the greatest time loss. In November 
and December there was little time loss. 

Table X gives the list of strikes and lock- 
outs occurring during the year, with certain 
details as to causes, results, etc. 


Strikes and Lockouts in other Countries during 1935 


The ‘accompanying table gives the principal 
figures as to strikes and lockouts in other 
countries since 1919, as compared with ‘Canada, 
showing the number of disputes (strikes and 
lockouts), the number of employees involved 
in stoppages of work and the time loss in 
man working days in those countries for 
which such figures are available. 


In some of these countries, figures as to 
strikes and lockouts are published separately, 
but in the table here given they have been 
included together. The practice varies greatly 
in the various countries also in regard to other 
points. In some cases the number of strikes 
and lockouts shown for a year is the number 
beginning during the year, in other cases it is 
the number ending during the year, and in 
still other cases it is the number in existence 
during the year, including those carried over 
from the previous year with those beginning 
during the year. 

The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly 
involved, but also the number of those in- 
directly affected, that is thrown out of work 
by disputes to which they are not parties; but 
exact information as to this point is not 
always given. In the table given herewith the 
column showing numbers of employees in- 
volved includes figures for the numbers 
directly involved or the total number 
directly and indirectly involved according to 


the method adopted by the country con- 
cerned. 

For some countries, figures as to time loss, 
that is the number of “man working days” 
lost, are not given. 

Footnotes to the table indicate the nature 
of the statistics with reference to the above 
points. Many countries publish these statis- 
tics only once each year or less frequently, 
the figures being issued in some cases after 
an interval of some length. 

In the following notes as to some of the 
important disputes in various countries in the 
year 19385, the information is taken as far as 
possible from official sources, but where the 
information is not thus available, newspaper 
reports have been used. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes occurring in the year 
1935 was greater than for any year since 1925. 
The number of workers involved and the time 
loss was not, however, correspondingly high, 
as most of the disputes involved only small 
numbers of workers. Nearly 70 per cent of 
the total time loss for the year was in the 
coal mining industry. The chief disputes in 
this industry concerned union membership. 
In the first, 14,500 miners in South Wales and 
Monmouthshire were involved from September 
30 to October 5 or October 9. A second coal 
mining dispute later in October in the same 
district involved 55,000 miners, but work was 
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resumed in all these collieries by October 25. 
In the fishing industry at Hull, nearly 5,000 
workers were on strike from April 1 until 
April 20, when a compromise settlement was 
reached as to prices for fish oil. 


Belgium 
A strike of 15,000 coal miners in the Chareloi 
district is reported to have been in effect from 
May 21 to May 27, when a compromise settle- 
ment was reached, providing for an increase 
in wages of 24 per cent. 


Irish Free State 
A strike of 3,000 tramway workers at Dublin 
lasted eleven weeks and was settled May 17 
through government conciliation. The settle- 
ment provided for a wage increase. 


United States 


A strike of 2,100 automobile manufacturing 
workers at one plant at Toledo, Ohio, began 
April 23 owing to a dispute over union ques- 
tions and also over wages and other conditions. 
On April 30, a strike of automobile workers, 
employees of the same corporation, began at 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Atlanta, Georgia, sympathetic strikes were 
called. In these cities, 15,000 employees of the 
corporation were on strike and an additional 
_ 15,000 workers were indirectly involved in other 
plants due to a shortage of materials from the 
plants involved in the strike. With the assist- 
ance of Department of Labor conciliators the 
strike at Toledo and the sympathetic strikes at 
Cleveland and Atlanta were called off May 14 
and the Cincinnati strike on May 28. The 
settlement reached provided that any future 
disputes be dealt with by the Department of 
Labor and not by the Automobile Labor 
Board, and also provided for a wage increase 
of 4 cents per hour, for time and one-half for 
all work over 48 hours per week and other 
concessions to the workers. 

Strikes of workers in the lumbering industry 
in the states of Washington and Oregon began 
May 6. The demands were for increased wages, 
shorter hours and union recognition. ‘Two 
unions and an independent strike committee 
were involved. By the first of June, 32,000 
lumber workers were out on strike, these com- 
prising the great majority of the workers em- 
ployed in the lumbering industry in these 
states. The Federal Lumber Mediation Board 
appointed by the Secretary of Labor began 
negotiations in June and several companies 
resumed operations at a minimum wage rate 
of 50 cents per hour, which was an increase. 
The strike was continued with other companies, 
however, until the middle of August, by which 
time practically all mills were reopened, the 
settlements varying with the different employ- 
ers, some granting union recognition. 


A general strike, involving 26,000 workers, 
tied up all transportation and industry at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, for two days July 22 
and July 23. It was called in protest against 
a metal manufacturing company bringing 
guards from another city in connection with a 
strike at that company’s plant. The general 
strike was ended after two days, but no report 
of the result of the original strike has been 
noted. This is the third general strike which 
has taken place in the United States, the other 
two having occurred in Seattle in 1919 and in 
San Francisco in 1934. 

At Camden, New Jersey, 4,000 employees of 
a shipbuilding corporation were on strike from 
May 13 to August 29. A settlement was finally 
reached through’ an arbitration board appointed 
by the President of the United States. The 
chief demands of the strikers had been for a 
15 per cent increase in wages, the elimination 
of piecework and a preferential union shop. 
The settlement provided for a 5 per cent wage 
increase, the pay for piecework not to be less 
than the hourly pay, and for no discrimination 
between union and non-union members, 

In the dress manufacturing industry in New 
York city, a strike of shipping clerks at the 
end of August was supported by a sympathetic 
strike of 10,000 dressmakers which terminated 
when a settlement was reached of the shipping 
clerks’ strike on September 11. 

The largest strike of the year was that in 
the bituminous coal mining industry in the 
Appalachian and outlying districts, which in- 
volved 400,000 workers. The general agree- 
ment had expired March 31, and had been 
extended for short periods several times at the 
request of the President of the United States, 
but finally, when no agreement could be 
reached, a strike was called September 23. 
The Assistant Secretary of Labor of the 
United States acted as mediator. An agree- 
ment was drawn up and the majority of the 
miners went back to work under it on Octo- 
ber 1, but those in the Virginia district and 
Hazard County, Kentucky, only when the 
agreement was signed there a few days later, 
and the Southern Appalachian field when the 
agreement was signed there on October 31. 
The agreement reached provided for substan- 
tial gains for the miners, a 50 cent per day 
increase for day workers except for certain 
work for which a 70 cent per day increase was 
granted, 9 cents per ton increase in tonnage 
rates and a 10 per cent increase for yardage 
and deadwork. (No report of a settlement in 
the remaining district, Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky, has been noted.) Another strike in- 
volving 20,000 coal miners in Alabama, which 
also began on September 28, was settled 
November 16, with increases in wages of 
approximately half those granted under the 
Appalachian agreement. 
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Time loss in 








Year Number of | Employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
CANADA 

(c) (e) (e) 
OID re 508s oe eee ett: 336 148,915 3,400, 942 
POLO ee... eee 322 60,327 799,524 
OD ee”. ieee eae 168 28, 257 1,048,914 
NODDMe a. ak Sree oc 104 43,775 1,528,661 
OD eA ceiok- Meme a: 86 34,261 671,750 
AQ QA Gare ck eee kee 70 34,310 1, 295, 054 
TODO MA sic bce kee « 87 28,949 1,193,281 
NG 2G as. 4 eee eek 77 23, 834 266,601 
pare a ane Se ee 74 22,299 152,570 
SODSie.. oc. ee ieee 98 17,581 224,212 
DA eo eee Oe, 8 90 12,946 152, 080 
MOS ORs. Ak, She... 67 13,768 91,797 
HOSM MISA i: cet eee, « 88 10,738 204 , 238 
NO Ss. ct OSES ES, «5 116 23,390 255 , 000 
TES Feeney hat oh oe 125 26,558 317,547 
TY 4 ee ey 2 cea 191 45,800 574,519 
TOU Beene te cna ke mene 120 33, 269 288 , 703 
$085-—Jan....nee tices. 10 4,832 26,780 
Heb Mee ee wc: 8 1e551 16,315 
Mar. hee ees... 13 3,303 12,844 
UA Dre fe eee ce, ox 14 4,429 19,472 
May 1 ets oc 25 5,953 33, 024 
DUNG eke. 15 5,531 42,140 
July; ees «a 26 6,339 52,118 
JN VEER is i 18 5, 684 29,588 
NODC eee ks 18 4,303 26, 506 
Oct.. 16 2,360 17,983 
Nov. 16 Tite 8,781 
DWECae rc 8 431 Smlb2 

AUSTRALIA 

(c) (e) (f) 
BONO ok aek Nee gc 460 100,300 6,308, 226 
OQQ Me cd. teeth oes 554 102,519 1,872,065 
LRA, Glo SeIGRiC Rice Eee 624 120, 198 956,617 
792 On ha 445 100, 263 858, 685 
HO 2Ste es ee, 274 66, 093 1,145,977 
ODL eee 504 132,569 918,646 
NOD Se iintcs cine esssues 499 154,599 1,128,570 
OZ OMe ae ok. vk 360 80, 768 1,310, 261 
LSPA es SERS ee eemrnete Se 441 157,581 fnidoros 
OS Sa 287 82,349 777, 278 
Lee OE nen ae Cee 259 88, 293 4,671,478 
HIB OMe sts. cide cha cuties i 183 51,972 1,511,241 
NOS eee hiey< ts eyaais euets’« 134 34,541 245,991 
UCR Sa oe 127 29,329 212,318 
LOS OMer tA aera. os « 90 26,988 111,956 
MOS Meee wench tak. Aes ss 154 46, 899 370,386 
1935—1st quarter..... 42 10,512 132,558 
2nd quarter..... 45 8,598 45, 686 

AUSTRIA 

(d) (e) (e) 
ROOemmer ne ec ee: 151 63, 703 1,020,800 
HG2 Orereraire Coe on so arsasns 335 185, 060 1,804, 628 
TAP OIL | ao tres ee 460 ZDAA SUE atten tee te 
OOo eee 420 228,425 1,836, 086 
ODOM eect. oc cei 320 155, 668 1,614, 156 
MOD ARR oe oc ch. 8adh vie sa 445 293, 849 2, 7002158 
IOHAGS Se See pee ahntames 325 66,948 1,166,818 
RODGREe ss ae a a. 204 21,943 297, 684 
NOs. oc AR dos ks 216 35,300 686,560 
O28 tee. ccc .k SRE ak 266 38, 290 658, 024 
MOD O Reis art tuny. ak. «.- 226 30,416 388 , 336 
HOS OMe ond. eee ke 88 Tp 49 373 
WOSNW o. os ahe Hew 6c 68 10, 264 132,757 
MOSZIEWR. 5c. ck kstte Jess « 33 6, 646 190, 163 
HOSA ss ok Re abe oes 27 5,657 79,061 
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Time loss in 


Year Number of | Employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
BELGIUM 
(b) (e) 
HOTOE: oct BOR Bec By 164, O80 «, ceessieeant 
OD Oe ie <5 at END oh oes 57 296) 1 Ou sana 
1 Eee caatie So +: Ea aati 258 PO 29S sea 
1922) oc ot AMID coe 172 85), OUD at, austen 
IL a eae 9 3: ese tas 168 T2627 al rete 
1100 22 | Ss Se =, ek a 188 SA AAT naipee te 
1 ea, OF 2 Oa) se 112 SIR OSS se co eet: 
OZ Ge. hornet ate oe 140 (BOS Al caloceateee 
0017/\ ae a WS. «eee 186 39,873 1,658, 836 
Ss Seas a> ~” Rae enaa 192 74,707 2,254,424 
TOPO ewe, & x.) hore aes 168 60,557 799,117 
NOB Qc Me wt noo 93 64,718 781,646 
TK) ela ie ial a a DRS 74 20,024 399, 037 
go OP craa lees ervepanis 63 162, 693 580, 674 
NOS osetia 87 39,136 664, 044 
1983 4 ergscegrcenctaey secs esis 79 33, 628 2,441,335 
BULGARIA 
(a) (e) 
MO eee re cit NS HG he 193 15,396 297,776 
[0,399 i ERR. Uy see RS 59 2,640 22,600 
Lt ie tm eh See 0 0 0 
Sirs <a ein 92m ee 3 Cal pacer Tees So 
AEA Vea Spent ea 3 372 1,806 
OD pete oA Cees oe ns 23 2,708 57,196 
LS Dee eit pe mn ee Il 414 2,382 
Jt DAIS See Ree SE Soe 36 20, 168 378, 236 
OS (iirc ine Reet 15 1,588 2,581 
113) RR ye ts a A 34 6,891 83, 622 
ROD Mca Mere act 2 19 1,214 7,021 
LOS eee rea eee secon te. 85 DALOT A startet eee 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA 
(e) (e) 
PONG EG Sos dS eueec. 252 179, 998 607,304 
AGS ee at ee 614 495,535 2,165,094 
LOD tad < oyokere ae eats - 454 207,201 2,143, 233 
LO DORM Rs cp ened es 288 316,798 3,676,620 
USGS EN eee ck 248 197,736 4,588,730 
IKEA 3 a Se Bre > ae 334 93,339 1,302,955 
LODGINGS paca anaes: 267 107,071 1,614,058 
1G eee es pee ee 163 46,168 681,716 
Cd ss Ie Seen ee 208 166, 205 1,380,654 
1928 ).o> sorertecherapatite 282 99, 430 1,698, 684 
PAA eer Aare eo et ae 230 60.266 724,584 
LOS ON terete Ries 159 28,073 391,560 
LOB Le isertet vnc mtrarees 254 46,400 469,713 
OS Dieters eee ates 317 98, 956 1,224,541 
LOSS ino 4 cence ee eons 215 38,709 393, 000 
DENMARK 
(a) (e) 
LOL ONS eect ee 472 35,070 877,548 
EO ZOR cents eee 243 21,965 690,089 
Ua as op yRinaen terran age 110 48,147 1,321, 184 
LPs yor SER AR Sia DO 331 48, 859 2,272,054 
LOZS RRR Lt OS ORS 58 1,941 19,677 
Oe Teen RM RSG ee a 71 9,758 175,090 
NOZOMI fe 3h. ROO. Se 48 102,331 4,138,486 
HOLGER ARs 4, eRe. aeOke 3 1,050 23,000 
OYE ae aoe One Bee Cae 17 2,851 119,000 
HO? Sisbie. hae, tae: 11 469 11,000 
LOZ Orne Fh ats, See 22 1,040 41, 283 
HOS OER oh, sd ER 37 5,349 144,000 
OS eee rae! 1 Saas ee 16 3,692 246,000 
LEE Oe ae ae Se eee ae 18 5, 760 87,000 
193 38eG.£. cee ee 26 492 18,000 
iKts? BES eee ee 38 11,546 146, 000 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1935—Continued 


Time loss in 
Year Number of | Employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 








EstHONIA 

(d) (e) 
1027 Ree ane Raoee 53 5,156 7,860 
1022. steno td Soe 29 5, 263 42,162 
1923s cisieccmznetter anes 35 3,492 10, 299 
LODE © seco ee 16 1,568 4,831 
ODS: 2. cere reas aes 16 904 2,539 
NO 2G:.. crores cccochs ORs ce 14 660 1,196 
ay A eee ie Ra 5 218 3,067 
1 Ce ere iS ee 5 1,098 49,336 
1929 eeceta ee 16 1,915 6,395 
KER PR maa s 8 CE 7 154 338 
HOSTEL ces komen ee 3 700 20,000 
TURD es RO 4 888 2,149 
TOSSA Ns ha ets Se 8 162 339 
OSA, ian. Gere Aye eas 10 1,369 2,207 

FINLAND 

(a) (g) 
TOTS eee trance oan: 39 4,065 160, 130 
LODO eer Mare Rim ck ee 146 21,001 455,588 
1921 ES Sa tao se 76 6,251 119, 868 
1 Pepa eacuiis CaO 2s RSTSTIC MD 53 9,840 252,374 
1 G23) Sean cates sector 50 7,588 261,474 
O24 eed ae ee See 31 3,121 51,049 
LOO Ie Re ener Coats ce 38 2,921 118, 024 
TODO ond eae cents a 1p. 10, 230 386,355 
OD Seger er ise 79 13,368 1,528,182 
IRE fe ey SEM, tea vo eee Ths 27,226 502, 236 
EOD Ota eres teers et 26 2,443 74, 887 
OS Gas Bess bare wee jl 1,673 12,120 
TBH ie eee 5 eee aicee aan 1 53 106 
IB Oi dipesrte n ad Sat ete 3 284 2,310 
LOSS ty Se ear At 4 1,274 9,536 
TOSd eas chert es sy. 46 5,883 89,727 

FRANCE (0) 

(a) (e) 
4 Key Oey Oats Re Lee 2,026 1,150,718 | 15,478,318 
120 Se Pao res ee 1,316,559" |" 23,112,038 





(b) (e) (e) 
LOL ick. Skene 8,719 | 2,132,547 | 33,083,000 
AVE RPE 8 Otc Noes: 3,807 | 1,508,370 | 16,755,000 
HO 215 ees cin See ee 4,455 | 1,617,225 | 25,874,000 
ODD ors ae bein by mmarsyate eres 4,785 | 1,895,792 | 27,734,000 
WDB ee care s.clo o eetette a 6 2,046 | 1,626,753 | 12,344,000 
18 PA a ee are 1,973 | 1,647,143 | 36,198,000 
2 De aim. ctsro-« Sa Seg 1,708 771,036 2,936,000 
WO Geraci 0:c 0c p Merete 0st 351 97,157 1,222,000 
NOD (2S. sarc oree te is 844 494,544 6, 144,000 
O28) eci. ls tree 739 775,490 | 20,339,000 
QOS ras «le Ste Bs cs 429 189,723 4,251,000 
MOS OF ice eons in See she oles 353 223 , 885 4,029, 000 
LOBE ccinrs's sain taser 463 172,109 1,890, 000 
IEP Aan as numeral - 648 129, 468 1,180,000 


LG S5a(T) cours cron ieate 69 10,475 96,000 


er 


ee ey 


re ee re rr 


ed 


CeCe eee as er eee 


ee rr ad 


ee rd 


Bie 6 ce 6 e cleishe os 6 oe, « 


ry 


ee ee rd 


ec 


one e620 senede =e peRm. 6) ela, 


ee ed 


ee a eC 


ey 


22,000 


(f) 

9,618 
25,428 
10, 289 
15,065 
5,770 
11,195 
4,925 
10,367 
12,762 


Time loss in 
Number of | Employees | man work- 
involved 


ing days 


Great Britain AND NorRTHERN IRELAND 


34,970,000 
26,570,000 
85,870, 000 


6,984,426 

3,972,727 

5,051, 704 

8,730,918 

12,578, 129 
1,097,478 

2,019,970 

31,647,404 
12,165,691 
2,261,731 

2,408, 000 

1,922,487 

2,168,961 

4,775,559 

320, 061 


1,208, 734 
301,705 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1935—Continued 


Time loss in 





Year Number of | Employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
ITALY 
(d) (k) (g) 

NWO Ry eevcics< autre wiser es 1,671 1,054, 260 18,998, 236 
MO QO actrees Geen 1,897 1, 286, 066 16,609, 559 
NOON ae co ates os Pet 704, 843 8,555, 209 
OD 2M oe Ob eh soe 589 441,602 6,964,442 
NO2SMD hc 24 Rees 214 73, 248 447 , 437 

JAPAN 

(d) (g) 
LO Wiks =) ee pate eae eae 246 BS 2200 ine sere ee 
ORDA: 2 ae panei ae ane 250 411503. dena ae ee 
ROOM MIN rc Teer 270 Pay Ott ial eat Ate 2 
TANIA We te Se ee ee 333 54,526 638, 363 
Deen ee heeds Mrs «C15 5.5) 293 40, 742 361, 225 
POD Otero ee coe de axa eyes Shots, c 495 67,234 722,292 
Miimcsan eet ee 383 46,672 791,599 
ODS rane re ee SORT TET 393 43 337 323 , 805 
ODOM ettere oc. c.: x ares ets 571 71,281 678,670 
HOS OME eon cic, v eieaewwie.c 900 79,791 1,049,474 
TET 0 siege eee ema - 984 63,305 60,774 
TIGR. aes oh Ree 870 35,338 513, 249 
CR RSS ane ee 598 ZN o¥ bal beues CORBI RENCE 

Latvia 

(d) (g) 
Lp 5 Gee 6 eR aes 87 Ono23 95,988 
Patel eae ee 53 3,224 24,552 
MOD Gere ctate cranes ae nies 53 5,065 63, 968 
GRATES | ele Aiea Oe ei ee 95 DeaLo 60, 267 
HOD Slee o5.c tis Mamas ae oss 179 13, 431 62, 254 
MG OMe S clavsis sta deetens yee. oe 362 26,462 45,838 
10S eee fey. sictnarsmete rset aes 38 1,547 12; 077 
DML: syne ie ae 42 2,903 14,261 
LGB Ny oo oltre Geen ee ae 139 4,400 22,960 
GR Rte gO nia ae ae 246 4,323 24, 002 
TURE). cog eae ae 35 3, 854 24,542 

Mexico 

(d) (g) - 
CPD. COR ee 197 63, 000 292,399 
US) ie tas ee ee 146 54,396 600, 466 
OD AIOE Che eichaie ciate 128 29, 244 595,491 
Oar tee Sc... tabote dette 51 DEAD LA gl. chose. eee 
PO 2 ests. ce Re tabi 24 AT LOO setlists ae 
(OSS Re i eRe or ae 13 AO S45 |g. Cy. ae 

NETHERLANDS 

(a) (e) 
TOMOM Shs. hee eet 649 61,700 1,094, 700 
PUZOM aster ek ee 481 66,500 2,333,900 
POR os at ts 209 47,700 1,383,700 
ROLL NG ee eee ee 325 44,000 1,108,300 
LOZ NE, clkh hts eet 289 56,400 3,986,500 
ODA hr. sh set 239 27,100 427,100 
OZOMEeE ee te, 262 31, 700 780, 860 
AS 8 Beng Be Set ae 212 9,100 281,300 
1A!) re hn 216 12,200 220,500 
TOG See 195 15,380 647,700 
1 A a SE eee 214 20,330 990, 800 
OSO ee rene Meek 204 10, 260 273,000 
D0 Giemenre: cule ck toto a. 200 27,050 856, 100 
TOSI ees 4 204 31, 230 1,772,600 
1OS3e eer js eee. 168 13,300 533, 800 
JURE Se Ae nee eee 148 5,670 114,200 





12457—34 


Time loss in 

















Year Number of | Employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
Norway 

(d) (g) 
EO 2g We actrees er tres 89 154,421 3,583, 742 
Urs 0 eee ae, cha yt ee 26 2,168 91,380 
NODS Dh ch ee ee a 57 24, 965 796, 274 
ULE te a Bh ene 61 63,117 5, 152,386 
O25 SOS 4 sd eee os 84 Issdo2 666, 650 
LODGES aes ctiotha eh tatters 113 51,487 2,204,365 
1A hooey etre A 96 22,456 1,374, 089 
ODS RS Ra shed Meee erect 63 8,042 363, 844 
TEP ADE RRs cate tn is 4,796 196, 704 
OS OMe caer leh oe pacia 94 4,652 240,454 
GSE ait coe em eee 82 59,524 7,585, 832 
1932 ENO hacen et Coe 91 6,630 394, 002 
1035 rtm cha eae merck. 93 6,306 364,240 
1934 ss ee 85 6,364 335,000 

New ZEALAND 

(b) (f) (f) 
NOG as eee een 45 ASOS ON eo coats 
TODOS Ae ESA Cees ith 15,188 54, 735 
ROD er. ke Ma 77 10, 433 119, 208 
TOD DEM, asia 8 Ne og 58 6,414 93,456 
OOS aR ANG Ce eae 49 7,162 201, 812 
HODES PE Se Bet AY 34 14,815 89.105 
NOD a Re ee eee be Ys 83 9,905 74,552 
TOD GR na wee SR ie 59 6,264 47,811 
OD eee Sconce MENT os. 36 4,384 10,395 
OUR ES. Foe eee Mee oe 41 9,822 22,817 
AS pO, Oe oisn ReeD 49 7,831 26, 808 
NOB OM = 2 Pewee Rec. 45 5; 632 SBSH 
LOST OS Settee 24 6,356 48,486 
JOS ea Seether i 23 9,335 108, 528 
TOSSSER Wen comin es ots 16 3,957 111, 935 
WO Aakers es een ek ere 24 8,773 10,393 
1935—1st 9 months.... 8 1,329 13,007 

PALESTINE 

(d) (g) 
TODO erator teh ieee twits OL inti eeeitae ZOlz, 
OD RTs oo Se Fain ok nn | ae ge ene oe 6,705 
PODAM, Oe ete atte Son eae AG |e domes mae eee. 24, 025 
[oD A AR Me abe heats Ol eet eens ne 33,302 
LOZ Os RR em ke ree tens, Dee... ees 8, 863 
9D teen. Se) eae oe 20 562 13,469 
OD SRS cay, oh oe Ween Gast. 22 886 4,379 
IPAS je penne Bah Oo a 45 679 8,773 
ICES seat a Se Abend catienae 22 393 9, 234 
ABT bows, AA oer Cee a rae 31 1,385 6,786 
ME BW tue caries RAPS a ocean 47 1,300 10, 060 

PHILIPPINES 

(d) (g) 
VOD erm nic, cde Reeds, Behkons 24 VEO DGS -0bieateiee & 
LOV Sten hs oes Sys 26 Seo cake aoe et 
OE MF sconce ERS POS, 20 GO (84 IER. oe eee s 
LOZ D etn cock cs SEE Re: 23 REG rene! 058 
NOD Ome dee ne ee nets 27 LG tte <n) 3 
LOD Tare es 28 Ite Stes: 53 SOG lineman ates 2 
NODS emer | cc ccod seen SEP 38 Ay (20h at eae 
1929 eae. <., . 5 PER oReie 26 Ay O39. [mei 25. ae £ 
LOS Ose BO. OR eee Ee 36 6069 Was «ee 
LOST es oe, es ee 45 eC VAC Po amaas 5 = A 
HOS Diy. Has de Aes 31 4390 «lug ose oe +s 
1OS3455 32555 RR PES. 59 SROOH IE sen oni & ene 4 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1935—Continued 








Year 


ey 


Pe ee 


ee 


ee 


ee ee ee 








Number of | Employees 
involved 


(e) 
510, 499 
607, 268 
849 , 464 
581,685 
149,574 
143,581 
231,799 
346, 140 
218,801 

50,439 
104,440 
314,914 
345,678 
372,018 


9,552 
11,059 


(e) 
178, 496 


843,303 














Time loss in 


man work- 
ing days 


2,365, 631 


1,702, 402 
80,596 
306, 726 
291,045 
212,365 
209, 891 
326, 086 
58, 291 
109, 745 
411,572 


180, 002 ° 
184,593 | 


103, 673 
57,093 
156, 086 


537, 138 
239,415 
112,357 
1,339,508 
740 


10, 129 
0 


4,001,278 
7,261,762 
2,802,299 
2,672,567 
3, 027,026 
604,512 
839, 934 
247, 223 
1,311, 89 
771,218 
313,065 
3,745,360 
3,843, 260 
3,589,473 
14,440, 629 


Time loss in 


Year Number of | Employees | man work- 


disputes 


ing days 











SWEDEN 
(d) 
91 Oe. 4. <.,.  e e 440 
HOQOMR Sok gue ee yo 486 
OD ee ees ekaetie meen 347 
O22 ee ee See rae 392 
1903 re tote Ree ae 206 
i, Pea ieee amen ieee 261 
LOZ 5 ncn cnsmeneccemertartres 239 
TOD Gi cn een ate 206 
AOD (ss yc eee e AMON ce 189 
LODS ens nc Sk eee eee 201 
1900; owe ee Rees See 180 
TATE Peete ek Bi dd ye 261 
TOS TS. eee eek 193 
NOB Bete a Lm See 182 
HOSS es, . Le eed eee sce 140 
SWITzE RLAND 
(d) 

UNE 8 eet Oe eer 237 
1920 soc eset ee 184 
IODA) mestiemcceronieteers 55 
1 UPAR PON eke aia ee a 104 
bP Bias meres cnerene So ee 44 
MOQ 0: go te hee ass 70 
1S DAS 5 en PL or 5 42 
ES 2 Or ercecrcnb Me eee 35 
1 UO fe aren Oe + ree 26 
TO QB eccicscteoe aS 45 
LODO cnet ese eon 39 
TOS OR acticin 31 
TOSTB RS oo avcabtaenree oes 25 
NOS Ores. crock enna 38 
MOSS Ftv iioneycie See ee eas 35 
Oey eee 20 
O35 oe. cceriae eee ee 17 


(a) 
POTO ees ree eae ne 3,571 
O72 Oe See eee eee SPA 
TOD TAR So See Be 2,381 
(902 A SA ee eons 1, 088 
O25 ee ee oo 
O24 ee ere ee 1,240 
O25) ea ee ta ee ee 1,300 
1926) 232s See eee 1, 032 
ES 27a Gini) tee tere 734 
TOR eer ee oN 629 
1920) ee ee eee 903 
19S OSeco certs eaten eee 653 
193 Teese eine ore 894 
Oe Ore Sans, Meee han 808 
LORS earch a ccteiy at 1,562 
DORE, Wrtetil ghey «Peet ee Oo 1,740 
1935—— Jan. ere ree 78 
HED aero 77 
Minhas Seep bio 97 
INDE a ee cetee trerase ipl 
Mace en cro 127 
JUNO; Moeyecemee 120 
RIN as? <s eaeacece eyo 105 
DA VIC! oe nee Me 112 
Dep t5.8 ras na. nse 126 
Oct eee 121 


2,295,900 
8,942,500 
2,663,300 
2,674,580 
6,907,390 
1,204,500 
2,559, 700 
1,711,200 

400, 000 
4,835,000 

667, 000 
1,021,000 
2,627,000 
3, 095.000 
3,484,000 


Seco seierere es e108 e 


@ n.8. 60:9 eb ienenw: 


see ee ee eww ne 


15, 143- 


Cr Oe A a EC Se 


ey 


ee ey 


sm eee ew woe 


Peru ett) cae i} 


3 , 799,394 
31,556, 947 
9,975,213 
2,730,368 
6,386, 183 
6,462,973 
14,818,846 
19,308, 650 


706,535 

819, 863 

921,718 
1,162,585 
1,677,457 
1,251,974 
1,198,986 
1,133,592 
2,977,000 
1,838,000 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1935—Concluded 


Time loss in 


Year Number of | Employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
YUGOSLAVIA (0) 
(d) (g) 

ODOR ern ncees 220 29,141 486,392 
1QD SOME IG S.. 335 13, 232 159,300 
L924 ch Sa. ha tetous tots 60 Oo 76,337 
TRIS Bs lea a pela 44 7,483 110,600 
OS, codes Oe Gree co ae 46 10,979 157,485 
OBA Ske oe ae mere 78 7,588 239, 183 
OZ CMS ht Mente eral tots cee 4 bse Ss 5,600 117,500 
RTD oC dad btn’ Be Seine Meicd Aicore ha a ee ae 2,246 12,897 
LOGO MERI Jo cannes mete oe 4, 79 48,528 
AG Sinem ee ctete sjecszetorsie ce: deeos 14, 204 
NOB reemeaniy: 2 arise serovsneqs 4 418 2,254 


(a) Disputes beginning in period. 
counting disputes not stated. 
whether or not employees indirectly involved are included. 
(1) In disputes for which reported. 
April, 1920. (0) Strikes only. 
none have been officially reported. (q) Strikes and lockouts. 
disputes have been forbidden by law. 


(b) Disputes ending in 
(e) Directly involved only. 
i (h) Preliminary figures. 

(m) Statistics are more complete from June, 1927. 
(p) Since 1926, stoppages of work on account of industrial disputes have been illegal and 
(r) Since April, 1933, stoppages of work on account of industrial 


Time loss in 


Year Number of | Employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
URUGUAY 
(d) g) 
TOTO went. ae 65 18,491 581,995 
1O20 Mer weer ae 193 16,303 645, 864 
HUD Vise en te con 146 2,958 83,690 
jp epee rear ak ARN 35 5,819 149, 050 
LOS ten Ret aniceh. eee 114 i alley 43,044 
NODA ae ss Forshee te es 22 858 21,552 
OD SP acrea iAcaetie ato 11 268 10, 646 
19ZOS eee kere tees 5 600 11,952 
IS PA heotsclonte: Sees tere ees 13 4,737 53,350 
NODS Prec eters hors as ee a 3 289 420,600 
LO ZOEER, CPire Ai Leo 31 2,011 90,600 
TODO tp ae eens ee Gree 8 8 1,361 11,100 
198i): SAO RO. RODE 56 1,900 102, 600 
132A ees BERENS 6 DED OF ee. ae ena 


period. (c) Disputes in existence in period. (d) Method of 
(f{) Directly and indirectly involved. (g) It is not stated 
(k) Excluding agricultural strikes. 

(n) Exclusive of general strike of 


RECENT STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month. The annual review containing a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts in other countries is 
on page 133 of this issue. Information as to 
particular disputes is obtained for the most 
part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


Preliminary figures for the year 1985 show 
553 disputes beginning in the year, involving 
271,000 workers, with a time loss of 1,920,000 
working days for the year. Nearly 70 per 
cent of the total time loss for the year occur- 
red in the coal mining industry. Of the 653 
disputes beginning in the year, 84 were over 
demands for increases in wages, 42 over pro- 
posed reductions in wages, 124 over other 
wage questions, 11 over questions as to work- 
ing hours, 152 over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons, 
85 over other questions as to working arrange- 
ments, 86 over trade union questions, 16 were 
stoppages of work on account of sympathetic 
action and 3 were over other questions. 


The number of disputes beginning in De- 
cember, 19385, was 37 and 14 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 51 disputes in progress during the 
month, involving 22,000 workers with a time 
loss of 141,000 working days for the month. 
Of the 37 disputes beginning in the month, 
3 were over demands for Increases in wages, 
2 over proposed wage reductions, 13 over other 
wage questions, 7 over questions as to the 
employment of particular classes or persons, 
11 over other questions; one stoppage was 
due to sympathetic action. Settlements were 
reached in 29 disputes in December, of which 
7 were in favour of workers, 12 in favour of 
employers, 10 were compromise settlements. 
In 5 other disputes work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 


United States 
The number of disputes beginning in No- 
vember was 106 and 120 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
226 disputes in progress during the month, 
involving 90,000 workers with a time loss of 
1,169,000 working days for the month. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1936 


HE following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for January, 1936, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 








Number of | Time loss 
Date pce employees | in working 

OE SISPULES | inwol wed days 
PAT OS On eRe etnies 4 205 1,105 
Deck 1035. eee... 8 431 Selog 
Vanes OSD. a tee, 10 4,832 26,780 





*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘“‘minor dis- 
putes.” 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
came to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 

The number of disputes during January was 
the smallest on record for some time and none 
of them involved large numbers of employ- 
ees or were of considerable duration. In 
December, two important disputes involving 
water transport workers at Vancouver, B.C., 
and other points were terminated early in the 
month. In January last year there were two 
important disputes involving coal miners at 
Springhill, N.S., and Corbin, B.C. also two 
strikes of cloakmakers and dressmakers at 
Toronto, Ont. 

One dispute, involving fifty workers, was 
carried over from December and three disputes 
commenced during January. All four of these 
disputes terminated during the month, one 
resulting in favour of the workers involved, 
one in favour of the employer concerned, one 
being partially successful, while the result 
of one was recorded as a compromise. At the 
end of January, therefore, there were no 
strikes or lockouts on record. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 


as to three such disputes, namely: photo en- 
gravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal 
and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 
4, 1931, one employer; motion picture projec- 
tionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two em- 
ployers; and moulders, Peterborough, Ont., 
February 27, 1934, one employer. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 


A minor dispute involving five employees in 
one bakery at Toronto, Ont., for one day 
on December 23 has been reported recently. It 
is stated that the strikers demanded that the 
drivers should belong to the union and that 
this was conceded. 


A cessation of work at Truro, NS., on De- 
cember 31 by twenty men engaged by the 
city authorities to clear snow has been re- 
ported recently. The men demanded the 
regular civic rate of pay instead of 20 cents 
per hour. As the work was done in order to 
provide employment, the demand was not 
conceded. 

A strike of gold miners at Camborne, B.C., 
about the middle of January has been reported, 
but no particulars have been received except 
that the dispute has been terminated. 

A cessation of work by coal miners in one 
colliery at Drumheller, Alta., for a few hours 
early in January has been reported but par- 
ticulars have not been received. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Truck Drivers, WINNIPEG, Man.—Drivers, 
most of whom are reported to have been oper- 
ating their own trucks, had ceased work on 
December 30, 1935, demanding increases in the 
rates of pay for the delivery of coal and wood, 
from fuel dealers, some of whom had engaged 
them to supplement their own delivery service 
while others had no other means of delivery. 
A considerable number of the strikers had 
settled with the dealers on December 30 and 
December 31, but about fifty were still on 
strike at the beginning of January. From 
time to time various dealers signed agreements 
with the truck drivers’ association and on 
January 15 the strike was called off, but 
about ten per cent of the strikers had been 
replaced. The agreement provided for sub- 
stantial increases in rates and greater allow- 
ances according to distance. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1936* 


Number | Time 

Industry, of em- loss in 
occupation and locality ployees | working 

involved days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to January, 1936 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Locul— 
Truck drivers, Winnipeg, Man. 50 


250 |Commenced Dee. 30, 1935; for increased piece rates 


and changes in conditions; terminated Jan. 15, 
1936; partially successful. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during January, 1936 


MINING, Etc.— 


Coal miners, Drumheller, Alta. 75 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Tor- 
SNe VO its +. Paes ou Pe 50 
Other Wood Products— 
Shingle mill workers, Port 


LAGE SE RO Se CR aa a earn yn ee 30 


75 |Commenced Jan. 8, 1936; against dismissal of work- 


er; terminated Jan. 8, 1936; in favour of workers. 


450 |Commenced Jan. 7, 1936; against reduction in wages, 


_ piece rates; terminated Jan. 16, 1936; in favour of 
employer. 


330 |Commenced Jan. 15, 1936; against dismissal of union 


workers and 10 per cent reduction in wages; ter- 
minated Jan. 27, 1986; compromise. 


_ *In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termin- 
ation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


CoaL Miners, DruMHELLER, ALTA—Em- 
ployees in one colliery ceased work on Janu- 
ary 8 demanding the reinstatement of a 
miner dismissed for loading “dirty” coal. 
The miners claimed that he had not been 
warned as required under the terms of the 
agreement. Work was resumed next day, the 
employer having reinstated the miner and 
agreed that in future men would be dis- 
missed only after being warned twice. 


Suort Facrory Workers, Toronto, Ont.— 
Employees in one factory ceased work on 
January 7 against a reduction in piece rates, 


The classification of occupational diseases is 
dealt with in an article by Dr. Emery R. Hay- 
hurst, consultant in Occupational Diseases, 
State Department of Health, Columbia, Ohio, 
which appears in a recent issue of “Industrial 
Medicine.” In his classification, the writer 
groups the health hazards which may produce 
a specific occupational disease. This grouping 
is analyzed under the following divisions: 
Poisons; mechanical irritants, friction, fatigue. 
infections, diseases following accidental in- 
juries at work, illumination afflication, high 
temperature, noise and abnormal atmospheric 
pressures. 


claimed to be 20 per cent, for work on a new 
line of shoes. On January 17 work was re- 
sumed at rates reported to be reduced only 
fifteen per cent. 


SuincLE Mitt Workers, Port Moopy, B.C. 
—Hmployees in one establishment ceased work 
on January 15 against the dismissal of a union 
worker and a ten per cent wage reduction. 
The re-employment of union workers laid off 
some time previously was also demanded. 
Work was resumed on January 28 when the 
demands were conceded, except that a com- 


promise was reached on the wage reduction. 


The Ontario Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion has issued a series of bulletins dealing 
with various topics of vocational guidance, 
such as: Prediction of occupational trends; 
origin, aims and programs of the Ontario 
Vocational Guidance Association; the selec- 
tion and guidance of college students; bibliog- 
raphy on vocational guidance; personnel 
problems in the packing industry; problems 
in the field of vocational guidance; and the 
choice of a secondary school course by the 
Ontario student. 

Copies of these bulletins may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Ontario Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, 27 Albany Avenue, Toronto. 
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SUPREME COURT HEARINGS RESPECTING VALIDITY OF SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


EFERENCE was made in the Lazsour 

Gazette for November, 1935 (page 976), to 
the decision of the Dominion Government to 
refer to the Supreme Court of Canada certain 
measures (enacted during the 1935 session of 
Parliament) in order to secure a judicial deter- 
mination as to whether the Acts in question 
are ultra vires of the Dominion Parliament. 


Hearings were conducted before the Supreme 
Court of Canada between January 15 and 
February 5 of the arguments in respect of the 
validity of eight federal statutes which were 
adopted at the last parliamentary session as 
follows :— 


Section 498a of the Criminal Code; 

Dominion Trade and Industry Commission 
Act; 

Employment and Social Insurance Act; 

Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings 
Act; 

Minimum Wages Act; 

Limitation of Hours of Work Act; 

Natural Products Marketing Act; and 

Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. 


Factums were submitted in respect of all of 
these references on behalf of the Government 
of Canada and on behalf of each of the 
respective pzcviuces. Counsel were present also 
on behalf of the Attorney-General of Canada 
and the Attorneys-General of the respective 
provinces. 

The argument in support of the validity of 
the Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings 
Act, the Minimum Wages Act, the Limitation 
of Hours of Work Act and the Employment 
and Social Insurance Act was conducted on 
behalf of the Attorney-General of Canada by 
Hon. N. W. Rowell, K.C., Mr. L. 8S. St. Laurent, 
K.C., of Quebec, and Mr. C. P. Plaxton, K.C., 
of the Department of Justice. 

In the factum submitted on behalf of the 
Attorney-General of Canada in respect of the 
Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings Act, 
the Minimum Wages Act, and the Limitation 
of Hours of Work Act, it was contended that 
these respective statutes are “in their entirety 
within the legislative powers of the Parliament 
of Canada” for the following reasons :— 


1. In virtue of its exclusive legislative 
power under s. 132 of the British North 
America Act, 1867, or/and of its general 
power conferred by s. 91 of the said Act to 
make laws for the peace, order and good 
government of Canada, to perform the 
obligations of Canada under, and as a sig- 
natory of, the Treaty of Peace signed at 


Versailles on June 28, 1919, and also under 
the several Draft Conventions ratified by 
Canada as a Member of the International 
Labour Organization as hereinbefore men- 
tioned ; 


2. In virtue of its general power con- 
ferred by s. 91 of the British North America 
Act to make laws for the peace, order and 
good government of Canada, in relation 
to the subject matter of the said Acts; 


3. In virtue of its exclusive legislative 
authority in relation to the regulation of 
trade and commerce; and 


4. In virtue of its exclusive legislative 
authority in relation to the criminal law. 


All of the provinces attacked these respective 
enactments on the ground that Parliament had 
no power to invade provincial rights on a pre- 
text of implementing treaty obligations. On- 
tario, however, submitted various reasons which 
in their judgment probably might be held to 
justify these statutes as having been passed in 
the exercise of the power of the Dominion 
Parliament to make laws for the peace, order 
and good Government of Canada to deal with 
matters of national interest and importance. 


In the factum submitted on behalf of the 
Attorney-General of Canada in respect of the 
validity of the Employment and Social Insur- 
ance Act, it was contended that this Act “in its 
entirety is within the legislative powers of 
the Parliament of Canada in virtue of (1) its 
residuary power to make laws for the peace, 
order and good government of Canada; and 
(2) its exclusive powers (a) to regulate trade 
and commerce; (b) to raise money by any 
mode or system of taxation; (c) to appropriate 
public money for any public purpose; (d) to 
provide for the collection of statistics; and 
incidentally, (e) to enact criminal laws.” 


The validity of this legislation was contested 
on behalf of all the provinces. Ontario, how- 
ever, made the same admission with respect 
to this statute as in the case of the other three 
Acts mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

Judgment on all the eight references was re- 
served by the Court until a later date. 





The New York State Employment Service 
(affiliated with the United States Employment 
Service) has recently issued a manual of 
placement procedure entitled “How Physically 
Handicapped People Find Work.” 
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INTERIM REPORT ON RELIEF CAMPS IN CANADA 


Recommendations of Special Committee Appointed to Investigate 
Conditions 


HE special committee appointed to 
investigate the situation with respect to 
relief camps in Canada (Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1935, page 1086) has submitted an 


interim report, following a comprehensive 
survey of conditions from close personal 
observation. 

Comprising the Committee were: R. A. 


Rigg, Director of the Employment Service 
Branch, Department of Labour; Humphrey 
Mitchell, formerly Member of Parliament for 
Fast Hamilton; and E. W. Bradwin, Ph.D., 
of Toronto, Principal of the Frontier College. 


At the end of last November the Committee 
was appointed to make a personal survey of 
the relief camp situation in Canada, with a 
view to the preparation of a report based 
thereon for submission to the Munister of 
Labour. This step was taken in view of the 
eventual transfer of such camps to the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Labour, 
except that such camps were to remain under 
the control of the Department of National 
Defence where engaged upon projects for the 
furtherance of the work of that Department. 
In a letter from the Minister of Labour to the 
members of the Committee, dated November 
28, 1935, and referred to in the Interim 
Report, terms of reference were set out as 
follows :— 


(1) The desirability of continuing the Relief 
Camps on their present basis or in any 
other form; 

(2) The allowance or wage policy which 
should be followed in the Relief Camps 
during their continuance and the relation 
of any proposed change in allowance to 
other forms of Unemployment Relief and 
more particularly to existing schemes for 
farm placement carried out in co-operation 
with the provinces; 

The adequacy of existing facilities for 

re-establishing men now in Relief Camps 

in industria] and agricultural employ- 
ment; 

The adequacy of existing facilities for a 

general education, occupational training 

and supervised recreation; 

(5) Any other matter in relation to the 
administration of Relief Camps which 
you deem to be of importance in the 
formulation of the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Labour in relation to these camps. 


With the official release of the report, the 


(3 


—JZ 


(4 


— 


Hon. Norman MchL. Rogers, Minister of 
Labour, issued a _ prefatory statement as 
follows :— 


“The members of the committee were 
selected for the task because of their special 


knowledge in regard to the several aspects 
of the relief camp problem. They approached 
their investigation with a sympathetic under- 
standing of the human factors in the problem 
and with a knowledge as well of the practical 
considerations which must also have their 
bearing on government policy. This report 
is being released because of the widespread 
interest in relief camps throughout the 
country. We propose to take the people into 
our confidence in regard to the whole matter. 
Wherever it is possible to do so, I think it is 
desirable to throw a clear light on a problem 
in order that the taxpayers and citizens 
generally may know the reason for the 
adoption of particular policies.” 


Interim Report of Committee 


The following is the interim report of the 
committee :— 
Orrawa, January 31, 1936. 


Hon. Norman MclL. Rocsrs, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Honovuraste Sir,—We, the members of the 
committee appointed to inspect Relief Camps 
and to report thereon in accordance with the 
instructions contained in your letter of refer- 
ence dated November 28, 1985, beg to submit 
the following as an interim report :— 

We arrived in Washington, D.C., on Decem- 
ber 8, 1985, and interviewed several officials 
charged with the administration of C.C.C. 
Camps, and visited a few of the camps in the 
vicinity of Washington. Since these camps 
are operated on a vastly different basis to our 
Canadian Relief Camps, the points of com- 
parison are few, and of rather minor signifi- 
cance. We are, therefore, refraining from sub- 
mitting at this time a detailed report upon 
them, but will do so when making our final 
report. . 

On December 5, we had a lengthy interview 
with Mr. Charles H. Alspach, Director of 
Transient Camps, and his assistant, Mr. Rich- 
ter. These officials have charge of the ad- 
ministration of three hundred and fifty camps 
which house about fifty thousand non-family 
men. The cost of food, clothing, shelter and 
administration, but not including capital ex- 
penditures, is about seventy cents per diem per 
man. Until quite recently the men in these 
camps received a money payment of $1 per 
week. The camps have now been put upon a 
work and wages basis, with satisfactory results 
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in the form of improved morale amongst the 
men and a better disposition to work. Monthly 
wages paid are—unskilled $15, semi-skilled $20, 
and skilled $25. Food and shelter are provided 
but men are required to purchase their own 
clothing. Local, State and Federal Govern- 
ment Officials prepare the projects data, plans 
and specifications of which are forwarded to 
Washington for approval, amendment or re- 
jection. State agencies are required to pro- 
vide some form of assistance either in the 
form of cost of administration, materials, ma- 
chinery, etc. Local advisory bodies are formed 
to assist in the rehabilitation of the enrollees 
back into industry. A close tie-up exists be- 
tween the camps and the public employment 
offices to further facilitate the re-establishment 
of the men in industrial employment. Camp 
teachers are generally selected from persons on 
relief. While the C.C.C. Camps are under 
the direct contro) of army reserve officers, who 
wear full military uniforms and demand mili- 
tary recognition from the men, it has been 
found that the transient type resents military 
administration. Very little trouble has been 
experienced from Communists, but agitators 
are summarily dismissed from the camps. 

We returned to Canada, arriving at Winni- 
peg on December 8, 1935. Since that date we 
have inspected some fifty camps, extending 
from Valcartier in the East to those on Van- 
couver Island in the West. Members of Par- 
lament, Officers Commanding Military Dis- 
tricts and many of their Staff Officers, Provin- 
cial Cabinet Ministers, mayors and other civic 
representatives, and provincial and civic offi- 
cials have been interviewed, in addition to 
which innumerable personal interviews were 
had with men of all ages and occupations in 
the camps. 

We beg to report specifically on the five 
phases of our inquiry, set forth in the Minis- 
ter’s letter of reference, as follows:— 

1. The evidence we have accumulated com- 
pels us to advise that continuance of the camps 
for a temporary period is necessary. The 
facilities for employment in private industry 
and agriculture are insufficient to absorb any 
considerable number of those in the camps at 
the present time. Representations have been 
made to us by a few of the camp workers 
whom we have interviewed that the camps 
should be abolished, but when asked what 
alternative they had to suggest, the invariable 
reply was “ Give us real employment.” 

Relief camp workers may be classified under 
four broad types:— 

(a) There is a goodly percentage of young 
men who still retain an eager desire to occupy 
a useful place in society and to devote their 
energies and abilities to industrial, commercial 
or agricultural employment. 


(b) The majority of the relief camp workers 
consists of that body of men of more mature 
age, who, while not so keenly ambitious as the 
younger element, are, nevertheless, yearning 
for the opportunity to independently maintain 
themselves through the medium of normal, re- 
munerative, private or public employment. 


(c) There is a group of young men whose 
ages range from eighteen to twenty-five years, 
many of whom have never had other than oc- 
casional, casual employment and who, there- 
fore, have not acquired the habit of working 
or the sense of individual responsibility to 
society. These young fellows have suffered 
through thwarted ambitions and the lack of 
visible grounds of hope for the future, and have 
become an easy prey to the subversive influ- 
ences of Communistic or Anarchistic philos- 
ophy, sedulously propagated by experienced 
agitators. Most of these young men are gifted 
with average intelligence and if they had grown 
up surrounded by the influences of a normal 
environment, which included useful work, they 
would no doubt have given a good account of 
themselves. Under the influences among which 
they have lived during the past few years, 
however, they constitute a real menace to the 
maintenance of our existing institutions. They 
are viciously rebellious against, and defiant to 
authority; they shirk work and are determined 
to continue to do so; they assert that society 
owes them a living and are oblivious of the 
obligations they owe to society; they are ac- 
quiring undesirable habits, especially by mov- 
ing from camp to camp, often under assumed 
names, staying in each camp long enough to 
secure a complete issue of clothing and then 
leaving camp, selling the issued clothing and 
shoes, and donning ordinary cheap, mufti 
clothing; they disturb and irritate more reason- 
able and stable-minded men, and are a con- 
stant source of trouble to camp authorities. 

(d) This group comprises a quite substan- 
tial number of older men who through age, 
coupled with the deteriorating influence of 
several years of dependence upon public char- 
ity, will never again be able to successfully 
compete for steady jobs in the open labour 
market, 

It is of the most pressing importance that 
very determined efforts should be made to 
explore the resources of Canada, both public 
and private, for the purpose of developing 
fields of industrial employment in order that 
the men included in the types A, B and C 
might be absorbed as speedily as possible in 
useful work at current rates of wages and thus 
become self-sustaining. In other words, it is 
eminently desirable that the camps, whether 
operating on the present basis or on any 
other relief basis, should be closed as soon 
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as possible in the best interest of the State 
and for the sound, healthy development of 
the majority of the men now in the camps. 

Camps have played a notable part in the 
development of Canada in the past and will 
continue to do so for many years to come. 
Under normal conditions they attract for cer- 
tain seasons of each year from 80,600 to 120,000 
men who have chosen lumbering, mining and 
railroad construction work in preference to 
other avenues of employment. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that many of the 
men in relief camps to-day are unsuited by 
background, training and adaptability for 
regular camp life and are merely awaiting, 
with varying degrees of patience, the first 
opportunity that may be presented to return 
to avocations more suited to their tempera- 
ment and upbringing. Apart from those who 
may be classed as unemployable in the broad 
meaning of that term, relief camp conditions 
cannot be regarded other than as exercising 
a baneful mental and moral influence. 


The idea should not be entertained that 
relief camps are a permanent governmental 
activity, but rather they should be regarded 
as a temporary expedient for meeting an 
emergency situation. At present, due to the 
prolongation of their existence, they consti- 
tute a serious danger, since the tendency must 
inevitably be that they will be accepted as a 
fixed, national institution akin to the Poor 
Law Work Houses of Europe, if their ex- 
istence is long perpetuated. 

Your investigators are definitely convinced 
that the size of camps should be limited to 
accommodate a maximum of not more than 
about one hundred and forty men, The effi- 
cient exercise of reasonable and necessary dis- 
ciplinary authority varies inversely with the 
increase of the relief camp population beyond 
about that number. Our experiences and ob- 
servations at the Dundurn Camp satisfied us 
conclusively that large camps are most unde- 
sirable. The concentration of such a large and 
virile body of men, few of whom are, or 
could reasonably be expected to be satisfied 
with their lot, affords the most suitable oppor- 
tunity for the successful propagation of sub- 
versive ideas and the stimulation of the spirit 
of rebelliousness, and increases the difficulties 
of administration and the exercise of author- 
ity to a maximum degree. We desire to em- 
phasize these two points, Firstly, Commun- 
ist agitators, that is the agents of the Workers 
Unity League and its subsidiaries, are expert 
in the art of inoculating the minds of relief 
camp workers, particularly the younger ele- 
ment, with the virus of discontent. The policy 
is not necessarily to teach the doctrines of 


Communism openly, but rather to suggest 
them covertly and as being of secondary im- 
portance. The principal and direct object 
sought is to fan to flame the sense of in- 
justice which is felt by these men and especial- 
ly to incite the young fellows to disobedience. 
These young men become trouble makers. 
They refuse or shirk work and break regula- 
tions indiscriminately. In the meantime, the 
promoters of this state of affairs are doing 
their work industriously and are faithfully 
observing the camp regulations. The osten- 
sible cause of the Dundurn strike was that 
young men—mere youths—were being dis- 
charged in winter time without money or 
means to go anywhere with any prospect of 
being cared for. The effective agent in start- 
ing the strike was a fine young fellow named 
Bracken, who was elected chairman of the 
strike committee. Bracken’s presentation of . 
the men’s case to us did credit both to his 
intelligence and his sympathies. He desired 
that these young men be restored to the camp 
strength in the hope that they would mend 
their ways. If this were done, so far as he 
was concerned, the strike would be called off. 
When we offered to meet this condition, 
Bracken was true to his word. He resigned 
from the chairmanship of the strike committee, 
returned to work and started the movement 
which resulted in the reduction of the number 
of strikers until only the die-hards were left— 
about one hundred at January 11 out of a 
total working force of about sixteen hundred. 
To-day none of the men remain on strike. 


The important fact, however, is that imme- 
diately these terms were offered, the real 
fomenters of the trouble came to the fore. 
They realized that their object of perpetuating 
the strike, together with the hope that the 
example of Dundurn might be followed in 
other camps, was being thwarted. No con- 
cession that could be made, short of handing 
over the control of the camp to them would 
have been acceptable. So far as the obser- 
vance of camp regulations is concerned the 
records of these men are spotless, apart from 
their participation in the strike. The congre- 
gating of such a large number of men in one 
camp afforded the most favourable conditions 
that could be desired, both for the concen- 
tration of agitators and the practice of their 
subtle methods of propaganda. Secondly, from 
the foregoing facts, it is apparent that large 
camps increase enormously the difficulties of 
administration and the exercise of discipline. 
The teachers of doctrines subversive to dis- 
cipline have their most susceptible pupils 
gathered together en masse, and excellent 
coverage is provided for their protection from 
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discovery. Had these sixteen hundred men 
been scattered in ten or twelve camps, either 
the concentration of agitators would have 
been avoided or their field of concerted effort 
restricted to a small area. 

Moreover, no police authority is vested in 
the camp administrators. Dundurn Camp 
represents an adult male population equivalent 
to that of a good-sized city, utterly without 
authority to enforce law. The menace of such 
a situation is too obvious to need further 
comment. 

2. Irrespective of the source of enquiry, the 
decided opinion was expressed that a work 
and wages policy would be infinitely more 
satisfactory than the present method of supply- 
ing food, shelter, medical care and clothing, 
combined with an allowance of 20c per day. 
Under such a system the men to all intents 
and purposes are wards of the State, creating 
a condition that is in direct contradiction to 
established Canadian practices and in opposi- 
tion to the mental make-up of the Canadian 
people. It is inevitable that such a policy in 
its practical application would bring into being 
difficulties of a grave and insurmountable 
character. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 
through the violent and prolonged intensity 
of the depression, both in its national and 
international character, policies had to be 
improvised to meet a very pressing need, 
which, in turn, had to be hammered out on 
the anvil of practical experience. 


The present camp policy has the following 
serious objections :— 

(a) A strong body of public opinion exists 
chat is opposed to the principle of the 
allowance of 20c per day for work performed 
wver a nominal period of eight hours. It 
might be emphasized that the fact is lost sight 
of that in addition to food, shelter, clothing 
and medical attention, tobacco is provided 
along with canteen supplies at a cost below 
that paid by the general public outside the 
camp, and recreation facilities varying in 
degree according to the size and location of 
the camp. 

(b) It has been stated on numerous occasions 
during our investigations that many men 
perform a normal day’s work. There is, 
however, noticed a general slowing up of work 
on the part of the great majority at an 
est:mated efficiency of not more than 385 per 
cent of the normal standards. 

(c) There are instances of the lack of 
authority, particularly in the larger camps. 
The men feel that they are being imposed 
upon in having to work for an allowance of 
20c per day alongside keymen paid a much 


higher rate by the Provincial Governments. 
It was noticed in different camps that men 
on the 20c per day allowance stayed in the 
bunkhouses because of adverse weather condi- 
tions, whilst the keymen carried out their 
usual duties. 


(d) An adequate supply of warm dnd 
serviceable clothing is supplied to each man 
at an estimated wholesale cost of $40 per 
year. The men, moreover, object to being 
dressed alike. It tends to submerge their 


individuality, and the opinion was widely 


expressed that it acted as a deterrent in 
obtaining employment upon leaving the 
camps. In this connection it is frankly 
admitted that glaring abuses exist in the 
destruction of clothing, particularly by the 
younger men in camp. A condition has also 
grown up in which the younger men frequently 
shift from camp to camp in order to collect 
new issues of clothing, and in turn, sell them 
to outside parties. In this matter those in 
charge are in a wellnigh helpless condition to 
check the abuse, in view of the necessity of 
warm clothing for the newly arrived men to 
go to work. As a means of overcoming the 
somewhat justifiable objections of the men 
in this regard and at the same time correcting 
the obvious abuses that prevail, it is strongly 
urged that a policy should be adopted that 
would permit and require the men to purchase 
their own clothes. 


The Advantage of a Work and Wages 
Policy 


(a) The creation of self-respect and the 
spirit of initiative and individualism among 
the men of the camps. 

(b) The reversal of public opinion towards 
camps. 

(c) The men could meet their day to day 
obligations in the payment of board, trans- 
portation, medical attention, and clothing, 
which, in the latter case would automatically 
correct the admitted abuses that now exist. | 

(d) More work would be accomplished and 
the undertakings could be run on a sounder 
economic basis. It should be clearly under- 
stood that the tax payers of the Dominion 
are entitled to value for money expended 
under a work and wages policy. 


We suggest that consideration should be 
given, if a work and wages policy is inaugurated, 
to limiting the length of the work period in 
camps by others than keymen, to a period not 
exceeding six months in any twelve consecutive 
months, and the deferment of a specified sum 
of money from the monthly pay cheque which 
would be paid to the men on discharge. Such 
a policy would tend in the first place to permit 
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the men to seek employment outside of the 
camps, and the deferred pay would make it 
possible for them to be self-supporting, at least 
for some time, providing ordinary caution 
was used. 

The name “ Emergency Work Camp ” should 
be substituted for that of Relief Camp. It is 
admitted that the term “Relief Camp” has a 
bad psychological effect, and a condition 
should be created where those engaged in any 
undertaking might look with some pride upon 
a constructive effort that has for its purpose 
the completion of useful public works in an 
effort by the people of Canada to meet an 
abnormal unemployment situation. 

The policy now in vogue in Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba of placing men in farm 
work for which a nominal bonus is paid, should 
be commended. Considered opinion has been 
expressed that the scheme in its broadest sense 
is working smoothly. It should be viewed as 
a constructive approach to a serious problem 
in the light of practical conditions confronting 
Western agriculture at the moment. Besides 
assisting the farmer, it gives those employed 
the opportunity of gaining a knowledge of the 
basic industry of the Prairie Provinces, and at 
the same time supplies the very distinct advan- 
tage of home surroundings that is lacking in 
camp life. 

Should a work and wages policy be adopted, 
due regard should be ‘given to the regulations 
of camp conditions so that the normal require- 
ments of industry and agriculture may be 
adequately met. 

3. The offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada afford adequate provision for the re- 
establishment of relief camp workers in indus- 
trial and agricultural employment as oppor- 
tunity to do so arises. The testimony of the 
Officers Commanding and Engineers in Mili- 
tary Districts, together with that of camp 
superintendents and Provincial Officers of the 
Employment Service of Canada, is that close 
liaison relations exist betwee nthe two services 
and that willing co-operation is exercised on 
both sides. 

The offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada fill a real need and perform a worth- 
while function in the selection of eligible men 
for the relief camps, on requisitions from the 
proper authorities. Moreover, as opportunity 
affords, the Employment Service offices requisi- 
tion men from the camps to fill suitable va- 
cancies listed with the offices by employers. 
The number of men in the various camps is 
very materially reduced during the spring, 
summer and fall months. In many camps the 
strength is reduced until in the summer and 
early fall very few except the camp Staffs and 
men who are regarded as incapable of doing 
sustained manual work are left. This result is 


very materially aided through the co-operation 
afforded by the Employment Service. As illus- 
trative of the eagerness of these men to engage 
in real work, it may be pointed out that many 
have left camps for farm and lumber camp 
employment when the remuneration offered 
was no greater than that provided at the relief 
camp. 

Unfortunately, the requirements of industry 
for steadily employed labour are inadequate 
to meet the situation. In the cities and towns, 
many employers have waiting hsts of appli- 
cants and do not require the services of public 
offices except on rare occasions. When vacancies 
do develop, church, fraternal or individual in- 
fluence has quite commendably been exerted to 
secure the hiring of unemployed friends. Con- 
sequently, as the records of the Employment 
Service Branch of the department show, a 
much smaller proportion of steady industrial 
placements are now made than under norma! 
conditions. Where such opening: do occur, 
preference is given to heads of families, 


The employment conditions which presently 
prevail militate against any considerable num- 
ber of relief camp workers being drafted into 
industrial or agricultural employment except 
during the periods of peak demand. It is sug- 
gested that in the agreements with the Pro- 
vincial Governments, which no doubt will be 
entered into in connection with the continu- 
ance of the relief camps, a clause might be 
included which would more definitely tie up, 
perhaps on a quota basis, the activities of the 
Employment Service with the available, suit- 
able men in the camps. 

4. Having in mind the camps visited during 
the past several weeks, the members of your 
committee wish to point out that with few, if 
any, exceptions, a very definite effort has been 
made to meet the needs of men in relief camps 
for education and recreation. 

Invariably the recreation hut, usually a large 
and commodious building, occupies a promin- 
ent place at the camp. Roomy, well supplied 
with tables and benches, equipped with the 
camp radio, and often housing the canteen in 
one end, the recreation hall is the rendezvous 
of the men for periods of relaxation. The sup- 
ply of used magazines is large and daily papers 
are provided as well as cards and other games 
of various kinds. A well-assorted library of 
two hundred to three hundred and fifty books 
is invariably in evidence. ‘These books are 
generally supplied either from local organiza- 
tions in nearby towns who have interested 
themselves in the campmen, or more usually 
are obtained as travelling lbraries from the 
Provincial Departments of Education. 

When it is kept in mind that the recreation 
hall not uncommonly faces on a playing-field 
with goal posts in evidence, and is often a 
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close neighbour to the large wash-house having 
an abundance of hot and cold water, and gen- 
erally containing from four to six shower baths, 
we believe that the relief camps as conducted 
throughout the Dominion show a commend- 
able attempt to promote the social amenities 
and comforts of camp life. The provisions 
made in this way will bear favourable com- 
parison with similar conditions found in any 
camp conducted along regular lines of work. 


Indoor recreation is provided and where the 
physical contour permits open-air sports have 
been promoted in all the relief camps; hockey 
and football with teams sometimes playing 
inter-camp games, have particularly created 
interest in this direction. It may be ques- 
tioned if in the smaller sized camps it is neces- 
sary to have a man appointed simply to direct 
athletics or promote recreation. Usually the 
canteen man, the camp teacher or better still, 
a committee composed of a few of the men, 
can arrange satisfactorily for indoor games 
and open-air activities. A sports committee 
comprised of camp workers has the further 
advantage that it provides an outlet to men 
already in camp who are anxious to promote 
sports and various games. In the occasional 
camp, however, where several hundred men 
are employed, some consideration might be 
shown toward the appointment of a man who 
would devote his time exclusively toward the 
promotion of recreation. 


In the matter of education, the Provincial 
Governments have made a forward move by 
instituting Correspondence Courses, and in 
some cases appointing resident teachers, to as- 
sist the men in camps who desire to pursue 
definite courses of study. The necessary text 
books and the required stationery are pro- 
vided by the respective provinces. Examina- 
tion papers duly filled out are forwarded to 
officials in the Provincial Department of Edu- 
cation to be corrected and returned to the 
men at the camp. In this way the camp 
worker may carry on studies in English, arith- 
metic, book-keeping and even foreign languages, 

It is apparent in several camps of British 
Columbia that while a considerable number 
of campmen had taken advantage of these 
courses last winter, there is a very considerable 
indifference at the present time. This 
delinquency has been attributed by various 
camp officials to prevailing rumours and 
attendant uncertainty as to the immediate 
future of the relief camps, but another factor, 
and one not to be overlooked, is that the 
Department of Education has expressed the 
intention of assisting all who had already 
undertaken correspondence courses, while not 
encouraging additional enrolment of new men. 


Speaking of the general standard of educa- 
tion among campmen it should be pointed out 
that while, naturally, differences prevail as to 
the individual attainments of the men, yet 
quite a considerable number of them have 
attained a fair standard in school studies. Our 
questions and observations have convinced the 
members of your committee that a very 
considerable proportion of the camp workers 
have at least attained Entrance Standing or 
Grade VIII. 


Not infrequently young men of this standing 
express the desire to take up electrical work, 
radio, diesel engineering or even surveying. 
In view, however, of their lack of the necessary 
preparation, combined with the fact that unless 
the camp has several hundred workers these 
particular groupings will have but few numbers, 
it is practically impossible to meet such 


requests. But classes in bookkeeping and 
study groups in prospecting, particularly 
where a collection of minerals has been 


provided, can be conducted without undue 
pre-requisites. | 

Neither should it be overlooked that with 
campmen, possessing a Grade VIII qualifica- 


tion or its equivalent, there is always oppor- 


tunity to build up six-week courses, calling 
for definite application and aiming at a fixed 
goal. Particularly does this apply to instruc- 
tions covering measurements, excavations, 
areas of circles, triangles and other problems 
in mensuration. In classes of this nature care 
should be taken to apply the problems assigned 
in a practical way to the local work at the 
camp. Business College arithmetic also, with 
practice in the application and use of bank 
forms, will always provide material for six- 
week courses of study. | 


The older men in the camps are not easily 
enrolled as students—much of life already lies 
behind them! Too often, also, the older man 
at a camp is sensitive and not prone to admit 
any deficiency in his schooling, particularly 
among youths. Many men, however, of this 
group, can be interested in general discussions, 
or informative talks if presented in a practical 
way—science in some form, events in world 
history, biography, or the dramatization of a 
selected passage from literature, will attract 
and. hold interested listeners among the older 
men. 

In common with other camps in Canada, the 
relief camps are composed of various nationals. 
Not infrequently seven and eight distinct 
ethnic groupings will be found in a relief camp 
of from ninety to one hundred and twenty-five 
men. These nationals range from English- 
speaking, French-speaking and Nordic races 
to the various people of Slavic extraction 
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A large room is not required for class 
purposes at a camp. Speaking generally, the 
recreation room is not a suitable place for a 
study group. As might be expected, there 
is, of an evening, much noise and talk among 
those who go to the recreation hall; the camp 
radio will be operating and there is always 
the accompanying shout of those engaged in 
games. This precludes the necessary quiet for 
those who wish to study. 

The ideal place for those who desire to 
study in a camp is a small hut, or failing that, 
a space 14 X 18 feet, partitioned from one of 
the camp buildings. A room of this size will 
accommodate fifteen to twenty-two students 
and provide ample wall space for the black- 
board and maps. Above all, it ensures that 
necessary quiet may be had. 

We wish, as already mentioned, to commend 
heartily the place and the work of the 
Correspondence Courses. These have proven 
helpful to men doing more advanced work. 
But education for the campmen, whether 
employed at regular work or in relief camps, 
involves more than the provision of oppor- 
tunity for study. Some workers in camps with 
a sense of suspicion look upon schools as 
simply another agency, in collusion with 
officials, seeking to keep them docile and 
submerged. 

The failure of campmen to eagerly avail 
themselves of the facilities for study, so 
generously provided, may be accounted for in 
another way. Campmen, whether from the 
isolation of their work or from whatever 
reason, are as a class proud and sensitive; 
they feel frequently a sense of neglect. They 
will respond, however, to the companionship 
and counsel of the teacher who is a labourer 
with them. Camp education can never be 
limited solely to teaching. The campman will 
give heed to the man. who works alongside 
him, sharing the common tasks in all kinds of 
weather, rather than to the man with a staff 
appointment who does not partake in his work 
and activities. 

It is our observation that such men as we 
have observed working in this way, call them 
labourer-teachers, or by any other name, seem 
to find a response from campmen that is 
otherwise lacking. To be successful, such a 
man, ranging in age between twenty-two and 
thirty years, and a graduate, should enter on 
his work not simply as a teacher, but as a 
fashioner of sound and healthy thought 
among his fellow workers. 

In the face of the fact that so many men, 
many of them young and impressionable, are 
forced each year to follow the drab life of 
relief camps, it should be the duty of men, 
with a University background, to associate 
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with camp workers, labouring with them in 
common toil. Such educators, drawn from 
the various Provinces and employed in a 
national task, acquire firsthand a truer knowl- 
edge of Canadian problems, By their work 
and effort they not only help to conserve the 
morale of campmen, but create a healthier re- 
lation between the University man himself 
and the worker, 


General Camp Conditions 


5. (a) The meals served in the relief camps 
are plain, but clean and wholesome. No dis- 
crimination is shown in the quality of food 
provided for the administrative staff. It is 
the general practice to plan the menu on a 
weekly basis, which is posted on the wall of 
the kitchen, and in some cases, displayed for 
general information in the camp. Cooks in 
charge of the kitchen staff were found to be 
generally men of wide experience in camp 
cooking, and without exception, the kitchens 
and the dining halls were spotlessly clean. 
Breakfast consists of cereal, hot cakes, toast 
or bread and butter, with jam or sauce. Din- 
ner has a fuller course, with soup meat (roasted 
or stewed), potatoes and one other vegetable, 
bread and butter, with a pudding or pie for 
dessert. Tea or coffee is served at all meals. 
The evening meal is composed generally of 
warm potatoes, cold meats, fish, bread and 
butter, cookies or cakes, and stewed fruit for 
dessert. Cold cabbage, onions, and pickled 
beets are provided as relishes, Fish is gener- 
ally served on Friday of each week. Little 
objection was raised to the food. In some 
instances, complaint was made on the basis 
of lack of variety. This is to be expected. 
It must be remembered that a camp table 
which necessitates the buying in quantity, pre- 
cludes the change that can easily be made for 
a limited group in a family kitchen. 

(b) Sleeping accommodation is good. Ample 
blankets are supplied and sheets and pillow 
cases are changed weekly. ‘The bunkhouses 
are clean, warm and comfortable, although im- 
provement might be made in some instances 
by the insertion of extra windows to permit 
more light. The coal oil lamps in use at most 
camps yield a very indifferent light, and it is 
suggested that consideration might be given 
to the question of the practicability of in- 
stalling the Delco or similar lighting system. 
A departure is being made of erecting the camp 
buildings in sections so that camps can he 
moved with less trouble and not much added 
expense. This also is to be commended and 
adds to the mobility of the camps as the 
works are completed, and results in a saving 
in building materials, it having been found 
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that the losses are high in the moving of 
camps of ordinary construction. This, com- 
bined with the added time necessary in pull- 
ing down and rebuilding on the new site, 
reflects a decided advantage in favour of the 
sectional type of hutment. 

(c) Facilities for washing clothes are ample, 
and an adequate supply of hot water is avail- 
able for this purpose and for the showers used 
for bathing, 

(d) The provisions for medical service are 
of a satisfactory standard in all camps visited, 
no complaints being made. There is a ward 
equipped with necessary emergency medical 
supplies in every camp with from two to four 
beds in charge of a certificated first-aid man. 
In the larger camps a doctor is in residence. 
In the smaller camps the doctor is always 
within call and makes two regular visits week- 
ly. Provision is made for hospitalization, and 
your committee visited some of the men in 
hospital in a remote district where it was 
found that they received excellent treatment 
and attention and were completely satisfied. 

(e) A canteen exists in every camp, in which 
the stock is sold below the cost charged in the 
stores to the general public. The canteen 
statements are audited monthly and the 
profits are used to purchase radios and facili- 
ties for recreation. In the larger camps, talk- 
ing pictures are shown, using up-to-date equip- 
ment. In some cases a nominal admission 
charge of seven cents is made, while in others 
admission is free. The recreation facilities in 
these camps are more diversified than in the 
smaller camps, the men being provided with 
a large gymnasium. They also have success- 
ful teams in local football, hockey, baseball 
and curling leagues, 

(f) The segregation of men according to 
ages was investigated. Opinions were sought 
from all sources including Provincial Govern- 
ments, administration officials and the men 
themselves. The universal opinion was ex- 
pressed in opposition to any proposal of segre- 
gation upon the basis of age. Experiments 
have been tried in Alberta and British Colum- 
bia by the Provincial Governments along 
these lines, but were decidedly unsuccessful. 
It must be remembered that a good cross sec- 
tion of single men representing all ages and 
temperaments are in the camps. It is also 
fair to observe that most of the trouble in the 
camps springs from the younger men, and 
it has been found from practical experience 
that the young men work better alongside the 
older men, who show a steadying effect re- 
sulting from the experience that usually only 


comes from maturity. Order is essential even 
in the most elementary associations. The 
wanton disregard of simple regulations and 
the interference with the normal life of the 
older men offers no excuse because of com- 
parative youthfulness, 


(g) The Department of National Defence 
has built up an organization that has been 
fair to the men under its charge, and efficient 
in the administration of the various activities 
in the management of the camps. The work 
is being carried on in addition to the ordinary 
departmental duties, assisted by a small civil- 
ian staff, reflecting a decided saving to the 
Exchequer. It should be pointed out that the 
staff officials of the Department of National 
Defence, are by training eminently suited to 
the task of organization work of this char- 
acter, and in this regard have rendered a dis- 
tinct service during a most trying time. To 
brand the camps as military establishments is 
unfair. In our inspection not the slightest 
trace of the general conception of military 
discipline was in evidence. ,In fact, the officers 
of the Department of Natfinal Defence have 
leaned backwards in this regard. Not one 
man was seen in military uniform. Those in 
the Service whose duties carried them into 
the camp wore civilian clothes. As far as we 
could observe, the administration is of a non- 
political character, a factor of vital import- 
ance in an undertaking requiring the utmost 
discretion if serious trouble is to be avoided. 
In this connection, if it is thought desirable 
that some change should be made, considera- 
tion might be given to the suggestion that 
the services of those branches of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence peculiarly suited to 
camp activities be retained. 


(h) There is ample work to be done of a 
constructive character should financial con- 
ditions warrant. Work, however, should be 
planned on a sound, economic basis in the 
light of modern practices. One of the most 
pertinent observations made, arising out of 
practical experience in camps both in the 
United States and Canada, was that the men 
are more contented when machinery is used, 
and that the progress of the work moves 
forward in a much more satisfactory manner 
under these conditions, 


All of which is respectfully submitted by 
your Committee, 
(Sed.) R. A. Rigg 
(Sgd.) Humphrey Mitchell 
(Se¢d.) E. W. Bradwin. 
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REVISION OF ONTARIO RELIEF ROLLS 


Statements From Provincial and Federal Ministers Respecting 


Relief “Check-Up” 


FFECTIVE from January 1, 1936, the 
Ontario Government has increased its 
contribution to relief costs from 66% to 75 
per cent, according to a recent announcement 
by the Hon. David A. Croll, Minister of 
Welfare and Municipal Affairs. 
, This action closely followed the decision of 
the Dominion Government in increasing the 
‘Federal monthly relief grant to the province 
‘from $600,000 to $1,050,000, and is contingent 
jupon the renewal of the Dominion arrange- 
‘ment which extends to March 31, 1986. 

The present scale of monthly relief grants 
made by the Dominion to the provinces is 
as follows: 

Prince Edward Island, $3,718.75; Nova 
$70,000; New Brunswick, $43,750; 
Quebec, $875,000; Ontario, $1,050,000; Mani- 
toba, $236,250; Saskatchewan $350,000; Al- 
berta, $175,000; British Columbia, $262,500. 

In giving notice to the provincial munici- 
palities to revise their relief rolls, the Ontario 
Minister of Welfare emphasized that the 
number of relief recipients must be cut to 
the “legitimate minimum”, and, in comment- 
ing on the relief situation, declared that: 
“fraud, laxity and exploitation—the three 
foes of efficient administration—have been 
revealed to an extent that demands imme- 
diate and decisive action.” 

Following upon the announcement of the 
Ontario Minister, the Hon. Norman MclL. 
Rogers, Federal Minister of Labour, issued 
a statement expressing “very definite satis- 
faction” at the effort of Ontario’s Minister 
of Public Welfare “to correct grave and re- 
grettable abuses which have developed in the 
administration of relief by many munici- 
palities in the Province of Ontario”, and 
asserting that “the Dominion will strongly 
support every constructive effort of the 
Provinces and municipalities to eliminate 
avery abuse and to insure that not one single 
dollar of the taxpayers’ money is spent on 
any other than perfectly legitimate cases of 
need.” 

The text of the Hon. Mr. Roger’s state- 
ment is as follows: 

“It is gratifying and encouraging to see 
that the Province of Ontario is making a 
start in the task of correcting some of the 
major abuses which have developed in the 
administration of relief. Mr. Croll has 
served notice on the municipalities in clear 
and definite terms that relief rolls must be 
\‘purged of cheaters and exploiters’ and the 
\ 124574 


‘municipalities 


Imumber of relief recipients reduced to the 
flegitimate minimum. To quote Mr. Croll, 
are required ‘to slash the 
cheaters from the roll and defeat the exploiter 
by refusing partial relief for full-time, under- 
paid workers.’ 

“The Dominion Government is whole- 
heartedly behind Mr. Croll in his effort to 
correct the regrettable abuses which it has 
been common knowledge many municipalities 
have permitted to develop in the administra- 
tion of relief. The Dominion has for a long 
time been pressing the provinces to take the 
necessary measures to have municipalities 
correct the very evident abuses and unwar- 
ranted disparities in their methods of dis- 
pensing relief. In this connection it will be 
recalled that directly following the Dom- 
inion-Provincial Conference in December 
last this Government issued a questionnaire 
to be forwarded by the provinces to muni- 
cipalities to show a detailed classification of 
those on relief rolls. One of the objects 
sought to be obtained by this classification 
was the elimination from the rolls of those 
improperly thereon. Ontario’s action is a 
very definite and laudable effort to co-oper- 
ate with the Dominion in its desire to see 
that public money is devoted only to the 
purposes for which it has been levied. It is 
to be hoped that all provinces will lose no 
time in following Ontario’s deserving example 
and in vigorously prosecuting similar measures. 

“Tt is understandable that municipalities, 
having in mind only the dollar which they 
collected for relief from their taxpayers, 
looked upon the two dollars they were re- 
ceiving from province and Dominion as 
‘found money’, and in some cases have dis- 
pensed relief without insuring the safeguards 
which their responsibility to the public de- 
manded. It is most essential now, when a 
greater portion of the cost of relief is being 
assumed by the Provinces and the Dominion, 
that the strictest care must be exercised by 
the municipal authorities in the discharge of 
their responsibilities and Mr. Croll’s action 
is most timely indeed. 

“Regarding the action of some employers in 
using relief assistance as an excuse for un- 
derpaying their employees, too strong terms 
of condemnation cannot be used. Canada 
has no room for this class of anti-social em- 
ployer who will so exploit his workers and 
pervert the taxpayers’ money to an end 
which constitutes a form of unfair competi- 
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tion,—amounting in a final analysis to unfair 
governmentally subsidized competition,—with 
those employers who are endeavouring 
to conduct their business along ethical lines 
and to pay their employees fair and reason- 
able wages in accordance with the laws and 
practices of this country. To permit such 
unethical practices to continue would ultim- 
ately result in the fair employer either being 
forced out of business or compelled to adopt 


the same reprehensible tactics. All public- 
minded citizens will welcome any measure 
which will make such practices impossible. 

“It cannot be urged too strongly that those 
who are receiving relief without justification 
are bringing discredit upon relief adminis- 
tration generally and are doing great injury 
to those who are entitled-to relief on the 
basis of unemployment and need in a period 
of economic dislocation.” 


REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL 


HEALTH, 


HE Department of Pensions and National 

Health recently issued its report for the 
year ending March 31, 1935, giving details of 
the work of the Pensions Division (dealing 
with the administration of war pensions, etc.) 
and of the National Health Division (dealing 
with the inspection and analysis of food and 
drugs, the prevention of illegal traffic in nar- 
cotics, the supervision of proprietary medicine, 
public health engineering, etc.). 

The records of the Pension Division indicate 
that at March 31, 1935, the number of dis- 
ability pensions in force, of all ranks totalled 
78,404. 

During the fiscal year 1934-1935, the admis- 
sions to hospital were 10,150 as against 9,172 
in the previous year. The total number who 
received in-patient treatment was 12,560, as 
against 11,718 in 1933-34, 13,842 in 1932-33, 
14,267 in 1931-32, and 15,519 in 1930-31. 
Treatments under the out-patients department 
were 196,951, an increase of 3,563 over the 
previous year and 13,316 over the vear 1932-33. 

Of the actual number in hospital on March 
31, 1935, 1,617 were in departmental hospitals 
and 799 were in civil institutions, making a 
total of 2,416 as against 2,400 in the year 
previous. 

The number of pensioners who have been 
granted relief was 11,541. Comparison with 
the three previous fiscal years shows 12,735 in 
1933-34, 14,368 in 1932-33, and 12,303 in 1931- 
32. The orders issued amounted to $2,042,354, 
as compared with $1,912,563 in 1933-34, $1,978,- 
284 in 1932-33, and $2,082,052 in 1931-32. 

In the Vetcraft Shops 7 men were admitted 
and 65 struck off. The number employed on 
March 31, 1935, was 129. 

During the year an arrangement was entered 
into whereby members of the staffs of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and the 
Department of National Defence are hospital- 
ized by the Pensions Section. 

Pensioners’ Workmen’s Compensation —The 
provisions under which the department as- 


1934-35 


sumes responsibility in respect of accidents 
sustained by pensioners of 25 per cent and 
upward while engaged in industry, have been 
continued by Order in Council to March 31, 
1936. During the fiscal year under review, 
the number of claims was 222, being 42 more 
than during the previous year. The expen- 
diture, however, was $23,103, as against $36,419 
during the previous year. In 1932-33 the ex- 
penditure was $17,641, and the number of 
claims was 179. 


National Health Division—The report of 
the National Health Division gives a com- 
prehensive account of the work involved in 
analysis of food and drug products. Tabular 
summaries are given of the results of the 
examination of the more important foods and 
the ultimate disposal of imports of food ship- 
ments examined. 


The Narcotic Branch reports that there has 
been a marked improvement in the illicit nar- 
cotic situation in Canada during 1934. For 
years past the number of drug addicts has been 
estimated to approximate 8,000. In last year’s 
report this figure was referred to as being the 
maximum, with a material reduction during 
the latter part of 1933. With every regard 
for caution in relation to excessive claims, it 
was stated that in all parts of the country, 
and particularly in the large centres of urban 
population, there has been a most decided 
decrease in the number of those addicted to 
either heroin, morphine or cocaine. 


The National Health Division report also 
reviewed the work of the Public Health En- 
gineering Service (engaged in the protection 
of the health of tourists and the travelling 
public) and also the activities of the Marine 
Hospital Service for sick and injured mariners. 
During the year this service (administered in 
conformity with the Canada Shipping Act) 
collected dues from 2,845 vessels and treatment 
was given to 7,064 mariners. 
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REPORT OF HEALTH INSURANCE COMMITTEE OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


a Recto report of the Hearings Committee on 

Health Insurance for British Columbia 
has been submitted recently to the Provincial 
Secretary, Hon. G. M. Weir, who appointed 
this body on July 27, 1935. This Committee’s 
major purpose was “to obtain from interested 
individuals and organizations their criticism 
and suggestions” regarding the draft Bill 
(which had been prepared as a basis of dis- 
cussion), and to suggest amendments to the 
proposed enactment “which would make it 
economically and socially sound and acceptable 
to the majority of the electorate.” 


In 1982 the Royal Commission on State 
Health Insurance and Maternity Benefits— 
appointed on April 16, 1929, to explore this 
form of social insurance and its operation in 
other countries, and investigate the possibility 
of its introduction into the province—made its 
final report and recommendations to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council (Lasour 
GaAzeTTE, May, 1932, page 521). In this final 
report, the Commission re-affirmed its belief 
in the advantages that would result from such 
a system, emphasizing the importance of 
maintaining public health by means of a public 
sickness-prevention service. 

The next development was the publication, 
early in 1935, of a booklet entitled “A Plan of 
Health Insurance for British Columbia,” 
included in which was the draft Bill, with an 
explanatory memorandum, for submission to 
members of the Legislature. 

Then, as already mentioned, a Hearings 
Committee was appointed on July 27, 1935, 
by the Provincial Secretary to hold public 
hearings on the proposed health insurance 
measure. Meetings were held at eighteen 
different points throughout the province and 
briefs were presented by 139 interested organ- 
izations and individuals. The report of the 
Committee stated that “with very few 
exceptions all those appearing favoured the 
principle of health insurance,’ with the 
recommendation that the bill be extended to 
include all employees, or to include every one 
in the province. 

Representations were also made to the 
Committee that the cost of the financial 
burden was too high, while some considered 
that action should be deferred pending any 
Dominion study of the problem or until 
business recovery had made further progress. 

On. the basis of the representations made, 
the Committee felt that “there is a basic 
demand for the early introduction of health 
insurance,” hut was of the opinion that the 
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full plan as outlined in the draft proposal 
was “too comprehensive and costly for intro- 
duction at the present time and should be 
modified.” 

Certain amendments to the draft Bill were 
recommended by the Committee. One of the 
major modifications was that the compulsory 
features of the plan should apply to all 
employees and their dependents with annual 
incomes of less than $1,800 a year except 
agricultural employees. (In the draft bill the 
compulsory insurance clause applied to all 
employees with annual incomes under $2,400). 
A similar salary maximum is also recommended 
in respect to voluntarily insured persons. 
Provision for the medical care of non- 
contributory persons (indigents) was considered 
to be the financial responsibility of the prov- 
ince, and the half pay clause (for indigents) 
was deleted in the revised bill. The report 
further stated “the principle of free choice of 
physicians, so far as non-contributory persons 
(indigents) are concerned must be modified 
with respect to hospitalization.” 

Benefits—The Committee recommended that 
“cash benefits should not be included as a 
beginning benefit,’ but that they should be 
limited to essential medical services as follows: 

(1) The services of physicians. 

(2) Hospital ward care for a minimum of 
three weeks without charge to the patient 
or for a longer period if financially feas- 
ible. 

(3) Essential diagnostic X-ray and laboratory 
alds. 

(4) Essential drugs, with the understanding 
that the Committee approves the pay- 
ment of more than 25 per cent. of the 
cost by the insured person, if the Health 
Insurance Commission finds this neces- 
sary. 

(5) Such preventive health services, addi- 
tional to those granted by existing 
provincial and municipal services, as 
may be financially practicable, notably 
periodic health examinations. 

Other recommendations under this heading 
were: that the services of osteopaths and 
chiropractors should not be included; that 
benefits should be granted to insured persons 
one month after contributions are assessed 
against them; and that existing services of 
the Provincial Board of Health, such as tuber- 
culosis and venereal disease clinics, should not 
be interfered with under health insurance. 
“Nor should the Health Insurance Commission 
pay out funds for such services as are at 
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present being provided under governmental 
auspices, provincial or municipal (except with 
regard to indigent or non-contributory per- 
sons).” 

Method of Assessment—The Committee 
recommended that a flat rate be assessed on 
all employees receiving less than $1,000 a year 
(or $800 if it is financially feasible), and that 
employers should be assessed on a flat-rate 
basis for their employees receiving less than 
$1,000 a year (or $800). For employees receiv- 
ing in excess of $800 or $1,000 a year and less 
than $1,800 a year, the Committee reeommend- 
ed that such be assessed at the rate of 2 
per cent of their wages and employers at 
the rate of 1 per cent of their pay-roll for 
this group. 

Finances—With respect to financing, 
recommendations of the Committee were: 

(a) The limit of the financial responsibility 
of the Provincial Government should not 
be specified in the revised bill. 

(b) The British Columbia Hospital Act 
should be revised in the light of the 
changed financial picture of the hospitals 
resulting from the inauguration of health 
insurance. The ultimate responsibility 
of the Province and municipalities for 
the continued operation of hospitals 
must be recognized. 

(c) The principle as stated in the present 
bill of adequate remuneration to physi- 
clans and other agents providing ser- 
vices should be fully recognized. 


the 


Care of Children—The Committee’s attitude 
with regard to the care of children was 
expressed as follows: 


“The Committee wants to go on record as 
being strongly in favour of adequate preventive 
and curative medical care for children. They 
consider this position is sound not only on 
humanitarian grounds, but sound on business 
grounds. Adequate medical care for children 
will save heavy expenses in later years. They 
regret that health insurance, particularly if it 
is not applied to rural communities, will not 
provide for the treatment of all children in 
the Province. Accordingly, they recommend 
that provision be made through the Provincial 
Board of Health for the care of all children 
not eligible for health insurance benefits.” 


Administration—It was recommended that 
the Commission (administering the Act) be 
composed preferably of three members, and 
not more than five, including one representative 
each of the employers and employees, 
respectively, with a small technical advisory 
council, not exceeding six members, one of 
whom shall be a woman. 

In the event of private sickness benefit 
plans being brought under the jurisdiction of 
the Commission, the Committee recommended 
that the income restriction of $1,800 per year 
should not apply, but that all members of the 
private system should be given the opportunity 
of coming under the provincial plan irrespective 
of their incomes. 


STATISTICS OF STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS IN CANADA, 1934 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has re- 
cently issued its annual reports on Statis- 

tics of Steam Railways of Canada* and Statis- 
tics of Electric Railways of Canada,} both of 
which cover the year ending December 31, 1934. 


Steam Railways 


The report on Statistics of Steam Railways 
indicates that during 1934 gross revenues of 
Canadian railways were greater each month 
than in 1933, and for the year amounted to 
$300,837,816, as against $270,278,276 for 1933; 
the latter was the low point since 1916. Oper- 
ating expenses also showed an upward turn, in- 
creasing from $233,133,108 in 1933 to $251,999,- 
667, and net operating revenues increased from 
$37,145,168 in 1933 to $48,838,149. The balance 
to the profit and loss account was a debit of 
$100,714,746 as against a debit of $117,339,379 
in the preceding year. These include all inter- 
est, dividend, and sinking fund charges. 

The tonnage of revenue freight increased by 
18-6 per cent, including mine products at 28-7 
per cent, with bituminous coal at 21 per cent, 
and ore other than iron and copper at 116 per 
cent; forest products at nearly 25 per cent; 


manufactures, etc., at 22 per cent. Agricultural 
products showed very little increase. Pass- 
enger traffic increased by ten per cent. 

“The number of employees increased from 
121,923 for 1983, which was the smallest number 
employed since 1908, to 127,326, or by 4:4 per 
cent, and the pay roll was increased from 
$158,326,445 to $163,336,635, or by 3-2 per cent. 
The average wage for those on an hourly basis 
was 53:1 cents, ranging from 26-3 cents for 
maintenance of way and structures labourers to 
$1-387 for road passenger engineers. Employees 
on daily, weekly, monthly or annual salaries 
averaged $5-216 per day, ranging from $18-127 
for executives, general officers and assistants to 


$2-254 for janitors and cleaners and $2-234 for 


office boys, messengers, attendants and miscel- 
laneous trades workers. The average number 
of employees is the average of monthly counts, 
but the hours worked and the salaries and 
wages are the totals taken from the pay rolls. 
Consequently the averages computed from 
these data are the average wages of full time 
positions and not the average wages earned by 


* Price 50 cents. +Price 25 cents. 
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all employees for each class. Thus two men 
working six months would be shown as one man 
working one year and the total wages would 
be divided by one and not by two.” 

The report contains a table showing by 
classes of employees the average number em- 
ployed during the year, the total hours or days 
on duty, total salaries and wages paid, the 
average number of hours or days worked per 
employee in each class or occupation, the 
average earnings per hour or per day and per 
year. 

The figures as to numbers of employees in 
each class on hourly or equivalent rates, the 
average time worked and average earnings per 
hour and per year were included in the sup- 
plement to the January issue of the LABour 
GazettE on Wages and Hours of Labour in 
Canada, 1929, 1984 and 1985, Appendix B. 

Accidents to passengers included 16 killed 
and 417 injured. Accidents at highway cross- 
ings showed reductions in both the number of 
killed and injured, 74 and 227 respectively, 
most of them being motorists. 

Fatal accidents to employees numbered 48, 
affecting 23 trainmen, 9 trackmen, 3 station- 
men, 7 shopmen and 1 unclassified. Of these 
43 fatalities, 2 were involved in coupling or 
uncoupling, 3 in collisions, 6 in derailments, 
3 in falling from trains or cars, 4 in getting 
off trains or cars, 17 in being struck by trains, 
and 8 by unclassified causes. 

Non-fatal accidents to employees were 1,119 
in number, affecting 938 trainmen, 87 track- 
men, 10 switch tenders, etc., 14 stationmen, 31 
shopmen, 15 telegraph employees, and 24 em- 
ployees unclassified. Classified by causes there 
were 45 due to coupling or uncoupling, 23: to 
collisions, 34 to derailments, 7 to parting of 
trains, 2 to locomotives or cars breaking down, 
82 to falling from trains or cars, 216 to getting 
on or off trains or cars, 39 to being struck by 
trains, ete., 1 to overhead obstructions, with 
670 unclassified. 

The time absent from work by employees 
injured increased from 34,539 days in 1933 to 
37,437 days in 1934 for injuries received in 
train accidents and from 86,803 days in 1933 
to 110,197 days in 1934 for injuries received in 
non-train accidents. The average time absent 
from work for those injured in train accidents 
was 33 days and for those injured in non-train 
accidents was 27 days. 

The report contains figures for each railway 
as to capital, receipts, and expenditure, track, 
equipment, traffic, etc. 

Electric Railways 

The annual report on Statistics of Electric 

Railways of Canada (which included figures 


for motor buses operated by electric railways) 
showed an increase in numbers of passengers 


carried, the first since 1929, the total being 
595,143,903 as against 585,385,094 in 1933. The 
traffic was still below that for 19382 or for any 
year since 1913. The changes in the larger 
cities were as follows: The Montreal system, 
which carried one-third of the total, showed an 
increase of less than one per cent, Toronto 
2-3 per cent, the British Columbia system 
(Vancouver, Victoria, New Westminster, etc.) 
2-4 per cent, Ottawa 4-5 per cent, Hamilton 
4-3 per cent and Edmonton, 6-6 per cent. The 
decreases in traffic were: Winnipeg 0-6 per 
cent, Quebec 1-3 per cent, and Calgary 4-9 
per cent. The decreases, however, were less 
than in 1933. Gross revenues showed an im- 
provement for the first time in five years, 
namely, from $39,383,965 in 1983 to $40,048,136 
in 1934. Operating expenses increased by only 
$119,488 or 0-4 per cent. Only seven railways 
failed to earn operating expenses as against 
thirteen in 1933. 

The number of employees was 14,544 in 1924 
as against 14,883 in 1933, there being 7,808 con- 
ductors, motormen and bus operators in 1934 
ag against 8,098 in 1933. Total salaries and 
wages were $18,546,749.55 in 1984 as against 
$18, 692,236.43 in 1933. Statistics respecting the 
numbers and wages of various classes of wage 
earners are shown as follows:— 

Maintenance of way, etc—trackmen, line- 
men, etc., 1,742, with total wages of $1,839,- 
856.12. 

Maintenance of electric cars—electricians, 73, 
wages $96,212.10; other employees, 1,745, wages 
$2 103,440.06. 

Maintenance of motor bus—coach and truck 
—motor mechanics, 82, wages $114,565.03; other 
employees, 176, wages $233,902.24. 

Motormen, conductors and conductor-motor- 
men, 7,233, wages $9,072 ,844.48. 

Substation employees, 213, wages $315,359.48 ; 
other power-house employees, 582, wages $805,- 
389.50. 

Motor bus, coach and truck drivers and con- 
ductors, 575, wages $811,378.42. 

Accidents:to employees were two fatal and 
279 non-fatal; to passengers, four fatal and 
1,666 non-fatal; to others 49 fatal and 734 
non-fatal. 

Passenger cars, closed, in service were as fol- 
lows: two men, 1,683 in 1934 as against 1,715 
in 1933 and 2,188 in 1929; one man, 1,543 in 
1934 as against 1,472 in 1933 and 1,150 in 1929; 
either two or one man, 213 in 1984 as against 
229 in 1933 and 3832 in 1929. All passenger 
cars were 3,748 in 1934 as against. 3,773 in 1933 
and 4,183 in 1929. There were 537 buses in 
1934 as against 531 in 1933 and 484 in 1929. 

Figures are given for each electric railway 
as to capital, receipts and expenditure, track- 
age, equipment, traffic, employees, accidents, 
etc. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS SUBMITTED BY LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS TO DOMINION GOVERNMENT 


URING the past month, the executives 

of the three central labour bodies repre- 
sentative of the workers of Canada, sub- 
mitted their proposals for legislative action 
before the Dominion Government. The 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada had 
its annual hearing before the Dominion 
Cabinet on January 15, while two days later 


Trades and Labour 


The memorandum of legislation proposed 
by the Trades and Labour Congress was pre- 
sented by President P. M. Draper and sup- 
ported by approximately 50 delegates. Re- 
ceiving the delegation were Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister; Hon. 
Norman MclL. Rogers, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Justice; 
Hon. C. A. Dunning, Minister of Finance; 
Hon. J. C. Elliott, Postmaster General; Hon. 
J. P. A. Cardin, Minister of Public Works; 
Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister of Mines, Im- 
migration & Colonization, Interior & Indian 
Affairs; Hon. W. D. Euler, Minister of 
Trade & Commerce; Hon. Jan Mackenzie, 
Minister of National Defence; Hon. Fernand 
Rinfret, Secretary of State; Hon. C. G. 
Power, Minister of Pensions and National 
Health; Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals and Marine; Hon. J. L. 
Ilsley, Minister of National Revenue; Hon. 
J. EH. Michaud, Minister of Fisheries. 


Unemployment and Relief 


The inter-related problems of unemploy- 
ment and relief were the first to be dealt 
with in the memorandum. Emphasizing the 
acuteness of this problem because “about 
one tenth of our people are dependent upon 
governments for material support,’ the 
Trades and Labour Congress advanced several 
suggestions for a “broader provision of work.” 
In this respect, a greater financial provision 
for public works was advocated, particularly 
in renovation of public buildings, new build- 
ings, and the elimination of level railway 
crossings. It was important that “where 
possible the morale of our people should be 
kept up by giving them an aim in life such 
as 1s provided by the sense that their ser- 
vices are entering into the building up of 
our nation, rather than being allowed to rust 
out.” 

Housing —Another factor that was regarded 


as important in stimulating employment was 
housing. It was urged that the Housing Act 


the All-Canadian Congress of Labour pre- 
sented its program. ‘The Confederation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada held its con- 
ference in the office of the Minister of Labour 
on January 14. The legislative recom- 
mendations of all three bodies are presented 
in summarized form below. 


Congress of Canada 


should be broadened to give more incentive 
to individuals to own their own homes. “If 
this were done many jobs would be provided 
in the construction and allied industries, at 
little or no cost to the public treasury, while 
at the same time the number of home owners 
would be increased, a desirable condition in 
any country.” Supplementary to housing, a 
slum clearance program, with public assist- 
ance, was also advocated. 


Reforestation—Attention was drawn to 
the “national need” for reforestation, and 
also as a further measure in providing a live- 
lihood for some of the unemployed. 


Relief Camps—It was hoped that the 
recent investigations into relief camps would 
result in improved conditions, and it was 
suggested “that the only satisfactory solution 
of the relief camp problem is to replace 
these with work schemes at fair rates of 
pay.” 

Hours of Work—On the general question 
of hours, the ‘Congress was convinced that 
“modern methods of production make pos- 
sible and necessary a much shorter working 
day than is now the custom.” 

It looked “forward hopefully to a maximum 
working week of thirty hours,” and suggested 
that the government give a lead in this 
regard by establishing the thirty hour week 
on public works. In such a reduction of 
working hours, it was held that the increas- 
ing of purchasing power required that there 
be no reduction in wage levels. 


Unemployed Youth—Completion of the 
training of apprentices whose training had 
been interrupted was advocated as well as 
occupational training of youths who had not 
become established. In this respect the 
memorandum referred to the “need for tech- 
nical education grants to be paid under the 
Vocational Educational Act of 1931, not yet 
put into operation.” 


Transportation of Workers—Provision for 
the transportation of workers to and from 
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employment at a distance (arranged through 
public employment offices) was advanced as 
a factor in lessening the illegal travelling of 
unemployed and in reducing the number of 
accidents to transients. 


Relief for the Unemployed—Under _ this 
heading, the memorandum stated :—“With- 
out knowing fully the duties of the proposed 
Commission on Employment and Unemploy- 
ment Relief, we cannot comment intelligently 
on what may be proposed. We trust that 
the Commission may be a material aid in 
advancing ways and means of reabsorbing the 
unemployed into useful, gainful occupations. 
We trust, also, that the Commission may 
standardize relief and so supervise its admin- 
istration that none in need may be over- 
looked. However, we are consistently of 
opinion that, since unemployment is national, 
relief likewise should be national, and that 
the Federal Authority should administer all 
relief.” 


Social Insurance—In view of the reference 
to the Supreme Court of the Employment 
and Social Insurance Act, the Congress con- 
fined its observations on the subject to a re- 
iteration of its policy in favour of a national 
contributory unemployment insurance plan 
us a modern necessity. It also urged Dom- 
inion support to a national system of health 
insurance. As regards old age pensions, it 
was suggested that the age limit be reduced 
to 60 years with retirement of those in in- 
dustry at 60 years of age. 


Wage Policy—It was recommended that 
the government restore the wages and salaries 
of its employees to their former levels, and, 
“as a matter of standing policy, encourage a 
betterment of wage levels generally in order 
to increase consumption, build up living 
standards and eradicate partial relief.” 


British North America Act 


The memorandum again invited consider- 
ation of the following suggested amendments 
to the British North America Act. 


1. Ensure full competence of the Federal 
Government to enact any social and labour 
legislation affecting Canada as a whole, and 
particularly that included in the draft con- 
ventions and recommendations emanating 
from the regular and special sessions of the 
International Labor Office (League of 
Nations). 

2. Permit of control over industrial and 
commercial activities essential to ensuring 
observance of proper labour standards and 
eliminate unfair competition between prov- 
inces. 


‘those enforcing the law.” 


3. To empower the Federal authorities to 
effectively regulate highway transport and thus 
eliminate unsafe standards of operation and 
unfair competition with other established me- 
thods of transportation. 


4. Restrict powers of the Senate to veto any 
bill passed at three separate sessions of the 
House of Commons, which practice is in har- 
mony with that of the British Parliament. 

5. Abolish appeals to the Privy Council. 


Banking and Finance 


Referring to matters in the sphere of bank- 
ing and finance, the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress made the following major recommenda- 
tions: Control of the Bank of Canada by the 
Federal Government “to ensure that credit 
policy may be administered in the interests 
of the public”; enactment of legislation re- 
quiring “that company dividends be permitted 
only on money actually used as capital”; 
further preference for wage claims under the 
Bankruptcy Act; protection of the “right of 
organization among bank employees under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act”; further 
reduction on interest rates, exemption from 
income tax of sums paid into trade union 
funds for relief of distressed members. 


International Peace 


Unqualified support of the League of 
Nations in the interests of world peace and 
disarmament was again expressed. In this 
respect, the Government was also asked to 
support proposals to secure the nationalization 
of the manufacture, import or export of war 
materials. 


Civil Liberty 


Affirming “its steadfast faith in democracy 
as a system of government,’ the Congress 
deplored dictatorships in other countries, and 
asked the Government “to take necessary steps 


‘to prevent their growth if at any time any 


faction seeks to implant such political prin- 
ciples in Canada.” In “strongly urging” repeal 
of Section 98 of the Criminal Code, the Con- 
gress regarded it “as a threat to the civil 
liberty which Canadian citizens have inherited 
as their birthright, and until the Criminal 
Code is amended to remove those features of 
this section which curtail freedom of speech 
and assembly, the liberty of the people of 
Canada will be subject to the disposition of 
“Definite limits” 
upon the use of armed force in industrial dis- 
putes was also recommended. 
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Human Safety 


A number of recommendations were pre- 
sented in regard to safety and accident pre- 
vention. Elimination of level crossings was 
considered the only effective remedy for cur- 
tailing motor accidents at such points, but 
the enactment of a Dominion law compelling 
motor vehicles to stop at open railway tracks 
was also urged. Control of commercial motor 
traffic was again advocated as was also legis- 
lation to protect building workers from hot 
rivets. Enforcement of safety standards at 
ocean ports, and installation of sprinkler sys- 
tems in public buildings were other measures 
advanced. 


Miscellaneous Requests 


Among other recommendations were: 

Labour representation, chosen in agreement 
with the Trades and Labour Congress, on all 
appointed bodies dealing with matters affecting 
the interests of wage earners. 


Proclamation of the amended Canada Ship- 
ping Act. 

Extension of Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act to cover crews of ships having 
contracts with, or subsidized by, the Dominion 
Government. 


Continued strict enforcement of the Immi- 
gration Act and regulations respecting contract 
labour. 

Amending the Election Act to provide that 
ballot papers indicate the political affiliation 
of the candidates. 

Appointment of a Fair Wage Officer for the 
Maritime provinces. 

Favourable consideration of the claims of 
the blind for pensions. 

Extension of Superannuation Act to pre- 
vailing rate employees including marine en- 
gineers in government service. 

Amendment of the Copyright Act pro- 
hibiting printing from type not set and plates 
not made in Canada. 

Sales Tax Amendment repealing exemptions 
given to printing establishments whose annual 
business does not exceed $3,000. 

Requiring all food containers to be of 
standard weight and measure. 

Revision of Alien Labour Act and its ad- 
ministration placed with a Minister of the 
Government. 

Legalizing of the conducting of sweepstakes 
under government supervision and control. 

Labelling of poisonous materials injurious 
to the health of workers. 

Abolition of all grants for cadet training in 
Schools. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour 


The All-Canadian Congress of Labour, 
headed by its President, Mr. A. R. Mosher, 
and approximately 35 members of its Executive 
Board, presented its program of proposed 
legislation to the Dominion Cabinet on Jan- 
uary 17. Included in the delegation were three 
representatives of the Confederation of Catho- 
lic Workers associated in certain joint re- 
presentations with the All-Canadian Congress. 
The members of the Cabinet who received: the 
delegation were: Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister; Hon. T. A. Crerar; Hon. 
Ernest Lapointe; Hon. Norman McL. Rogers; 
Hon. C. A. Dunning; Hon. J. C. Elliott; Hon. 
Fernand Rinfret; Hon. Ian Mackenzie; Hion. 
C. G. Power; Hon. J. E. Michaud. 

In its preface, the memorandum “ welcomed 
the government’s assurance” in regarding the 
solution of the problem of unemployment and 
distress as the supreme and immediate task. 
It also considered as “ encouraging indications ” 
the government’s “declaration against amal- 
gamation of transportation and communica- 
tion services,” and the expressed intention to 
dimilitarize the control of relief camps and to 
repeal Section 98 of the Criminal Code. 

Continuing, the memorandum stated: “In 
view of the explanations that have been made 


‘ 


respecting the suspension of the various 
measures of social reform placed on the statutes 
by Parliament last year, the Congress accepts 
the Government’s assurance that the attitude 
taken is not a negative one, and it trusts 
that should an opinion be expressed by\ 
the Supreme Court that any of these laws 
are ultra vtres of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, steps will be taken immediately so to 
amend the British North America Act as to 
confer full authority upon the Dominion in 
matters of this nature.” In any event, the 
All-Canadian Congress hoped that reforms pro- 
mised to Canadian workers in the various 
enactments (referred to the Supreme Court) 
would be secured. 


Diminution of Unemployment —The views of 
the All-Canadian Congress on the unemploy- 
ment problem were as follows: 

“The Congress submits that, while questions 
concerning the relief of the unemployed may 
be advantageously considered by the advisory 
commission which the Government proposes to 
establish, the problem of liquidating un- 
employment, as distinguished from the ad- 
ministration of relief, should be the immediate 
concern of the Government itself. It is con- 
vinced that, though industrial recovery may 
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result in a marked diminution in the number 
of jobless workers, the attainment of the level 
of production of the decade preceding 1930 
will not raise employment to the level of those 
times. The continuance of technical deve- 
lopment during the slump has, in the view of 
competent eccnomists and statisticians, by in- 
creasing the productive capacity of industry, 
lessened the need for labour, and the margin 
of permanently displaced workers is steadily 
widening. Many workers were unemployed 
in the peak years 1928 and: 1929. Believing that 
there will still be unemployment when all the 
contemplated conventional reforms have been 
carried out, the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour is of the opinion that every plan for 
the rehabilitation of the unemployed and for 
the ultimate liquidation of unemployment 
should look to the provision of the necessities 
and comforts of life by the labour of those 
who need them. The labour and the materials 
being available, the problem of producing and 
distributing food, clothing, and shelter would 
appear to be mainly one of organization.” 


Housing and Public Works—Among alter- 
native measures for the relief of unemploy- 
ment the All-Canadian Congress recommended 
house building and slum clearance “on a much 
more extensive scale than has yet been ait- 


tempted.” It believed, that, if the acquisition . 


of a new and modern dwelling were made 
economically possible for the citizen of average 
income, work would be provided in almost 
every industry for a vast number of un- 
employed. In addition to the adoption of a 
housing and slum-clearance scheme the Govern- 
ment was urged to continue and to extend its 
program of public works. The Congress was 
“convinced that building construction and 
slum clearance should be undertaken on a 
national scale both to relieve unemployment 
and to remedy a building deficit which has 
become a reproach to a progressive country.” 


Hours and Wages-—-The progressive re- 
duction of working hours in industry was 
also recommended as a measure to reduce 
unemployment. The Congress hoped that 
means would be found to implement the 
ratification of the International Convention 
for the 48-Hour Week and that this step 
would lead to a limitation of working hours 
“more consistent with recent developments 
in the productivity of industry and universally 
applicable.” It was also urged that reduction 
of working hours should contain a proviso 
that no such reduction should operate to 
reduce the weekly earnings of the workers. 


The Congress further recommended that, 
as soon as the authority of Parliament in 
matters of social legislation is established, a 


minimum wage law applicable throughout the 
Dominion be enacted, and “should be based 
upon the cost of an adequate standard of 
living, and above that standard there should 
be established minimum rates for the various 
occupations, with due regard to the nature of 
the work in each”. Similarly, the general 
maximum working week “should allow ample 
leisure for all workers, and hours should be 
progressively shortened, below that maximum, 
according to the ability of industries to in- 
crease their payrolls by absorbing more 
workers”’. 


The Labour Market—Under this heading, 
the memorandum devoted particular attention 
to what was considered as “one of the greatest 
causes of distress among the workers of Can- 
ada”, viz—‘“inequality of bargaining power 
between the workers and the employers in the 
labour market,.an inequality which has been 
increased by factors other than those of a 
strictly economic nature and which are in a 
great degree artificial and removable.” The 
memorandum, referring to the report of the 
Royal Commission on Price Spreads, declared 
that “every employer is in the position of a 
mass buyer in dealing with workers” whereas 
“the workers have to sell their labour in a 
glutted market.” It was regarded as “im- 
perative” that this “disadvantage” of the 
worker should be reduced by statutory action. 


Freedom of Association—While recognizing 
that the workers “in their fight for the right 
to organize and bargain collectively” had re- 
ceived some legislative assistance through the 
Trade Unions Act, the Conciliation and 
Labour Act, and the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, yet it was submitted “that the 
right to join a labour organization should be 
definitely established by legislation, and that 
penalties should be provided for interference 
with the exercise of that right.” 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—The 
Congress reiterated its request for the repeal 
of clause 2 of Section 17, of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. Inserted in 1920, 
this Clause is regarded by the All-Canadian 
Congress as “permitting the imposition of 
closed shop conditions under an open shop 
agreement”, 


Labour Representation—The memorandum, 
quoting a ruling of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, urged that the appoint- 
ment of Canadian workers’ delegates and ad- 
visers to the International Labour Conference 
be made in conformity with Article 389 of the 
Treaty of Versailles; and also that “no 
workers’ delegate or adviser shall be selected 
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without prior consultation with the All-Can- 
adian Congress of Labour and such other 
organizations as are deemed qualified under 
the Treaty.” 

The Government was also requested to “con- 
sult the Canadian unions in making appoint- 
ments to such boards, commissions, and del- 
egations as usually include representatives of 
the workers.” (The Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada associated itself with the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour in this part 
of the memorandum.) 

Among other recommendations contained in 
the memorandum were: 

Rescinding alleged “special privileges” en- 
joyed by “foreign-controlled organizations” 
under the Foreign Insurance Companies Act. 

Amendment of Section 501 of the Criminal 
Code to prevent picketing where no industrial 
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dispute exists. (It was claimed that “a new 
form of intimidation” had developed, involving 
“the picketing by members of one union of 
premises in which members of another union 
are engaged”.) 

Restoring effective registration of union 
labels by amendment to the Copyright Act. 

Putting into effect the 1933 and 1934 amend- 
ments to the Canada Shipping Act, and 
developing the shipping industry by a further 
amendment restricting the coat-wise trade of 
Canada to British ships of Canadian registry. 

Restoration of the civil service salary de- 
duction. 

Endorsation of recommendations of Com- 
mittee on Transport at Dominion-Provincial 
Conference. ‘ 

Enactment of legislation providing for pen- 
sions for the blind. 


Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


The Honourable Norman McL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour on Tuesday, January 14th, a 
delegation from the Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada, Incorporated, who pre- 
sented a number of proposals relative to 
labour and social matters for the consideration 
of the Government. The Minister of Labour 
was accompanied by Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 
Minister of Justice; Hon. P. J. A. Cardin, 
Minister of Public Works; Honourable Fer- 
nand Rinfret, Secretary of State; and Hon. 
C. G. Power, Minister of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health. 


Among those in the delegation from the 
Confederation of Catholic Workers of Can- 
ada were: Mr. Alfred Charpentier of Mont- 
real, President of the Confederation; Mr. 
Henri Quevillon of Hull, Ist Vice-President; 
Mr. Emile Tellier of Three Rivers, 2nd Vice- 
President; Mr. Gerard Picard of Quebec City, 
General Secretary for Quebec Province; Mr. 
J. T. Robitaille of Quebec, Director; Mr. 
Alphonse Bourdon of Montreal, Director; Mr. 
Maurice Doran of MHuil, Business Agent; 
Father Georges Cote of Quebec, General Chap- 
Jain; Rev. Father Leo Paul Gratton, O.M.L, 
Chaplain for the Syndicate of Hull; Mr. Jean 
Yves Boulay, General Secretary of the Hull 
syndicates; Mr. Osias Filion of Montreal, 
President of the Building Trades; and Mr. 
Charles Paquet of Montreal, President of the 
Federation of Printers. 


The Minister of Labour, on behalf of the 
Government, extended a welcome to the dela- 
gation and at the close intimated that sym- 
pathetic consideration would be given by the 
Government to the representations which had 
been submitted. 


In commencing, the memorandum of the 
Confederation of Catholic workers of Canada 
dealt with certain phases of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Price Spreads, drawing 
attention particularly to the recommendation 
urging more adequate recognition of trade 
unions, both by the Government and em- 
ployers, and the right of employees to organ- 
ize without interference, and collective nego- 
tiations of wage contracts. 

The memorandum also referred to the Price 
Spreads Commission’s recommendation for in- 
creased penalties for violation of minimum 
wages Acts, and the abolition of “exceptional 
conditions.” 

Reviewing the social legislation of the last 
parliamentary session, the Confederation ap~ 
proved the principles of the social measures 
adopted and which have since been referred to 
the Supreme Court. 

The Confederation acknowledged the good 
results of the Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence and particularly commended the estab- 
lishment of a Dominion Commission on Un- 
employment and Relief. 

Among the other recommendations of the 
Confederation were the following :— 

Counter-action against communistic propa- 
ganda by the strict enforcement of section 98 
of the Criminal Code of Canada, and by the 
adoption of fair labour laws. 

Enactment of legislation to protect those 
formerly unemployed against seizure of their 
property immediately upon securing employ- 
ment. , 

Prohibiting tourists from any commercial 
activities under the Reciprocity Treaty. 

Special protection to shoe manufacturers 
paying reasonable wages and insistance upon 
the union label on shoes supplied under Gov- 
ernment contract. 
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Permitting those in concentration camps to 
exercise their franchise at their respective 
‘centres. 


Continuance of the tariff on imported gloves 
in order to protect employees in the industry. 

Assisting the Canadian printing industry by 
the prohibition of the importation of mats and 
-electros. 


Restoring the half-cent postage rate on 
circulars. 
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Imposing of heavy penalties in cases of 
illegal bankruptcy and the prevention in such 
cases of the resumption of business activity 
withing a certain period. 

Abolition of night work in the baking in- 
dustry. 

Establishing a licensing system through the 
Dominion Trade and Industry Commission 
for all industries. 

Publication of more complete cost of living 
statistics. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Labour Conference of North and South American States 


ee of American states which 

are members of the International Labour 
Organization—the first of its kind since the 
foundation of the International Labour Organi- 
zation—was held in Santiago de Chile from 
January 2 to 14, 1936, on the invitation of the 
Government of Chile, in order to meet a wish 
which had frequently been expressed in the 
International Labour Conference that, without 
detracting from the universal character and 
scope of the Organization, arrangements should 
be made whereby problems of special inter- 
est in certain parts of the world might be 
studied in the light of conditions prevailing 
in those regions. 


The special labour conditions in Latin 
American countries and the great interest which 
these countries had recently shown in labour 
legislation made it fitting that the first regional 
conference of the I.L.0. should be held in the 
New World. During the last two years, of the 
109 ratifications of Conventions registered at 
Geneva from all over the world, 73 (or almost 
70 per cent) have come from the Americas. 

Not only was the Conference the first at 
which representatives of Governments, em- 
ployers and workers of the American continent 
had met to consider their social and labour 
problems, but it was the first occasion on 
which all the States of the New World had 
met together in any conference. 


All of the countries of America belonging to 
the International Labour Organization were in- 
vited to send representatives on behalf of their 
governments and also on behalf of employers 
and workpeople. Delegations were present 
from tthe following countries: Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Chile, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Haiti, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
the United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. An 
observer was present from Costa Rica, which is 
not a member of the International Labour Or- 
ganization. 


Canada was represented by Dr. W. A. Rid- 
dell, Canadian Advisory Officer to the League 
of Nations, Geneva (who also represented the 
Governing Body of the I.L.0.), and by Mr. 
M. J. Vechsler, Canadian Trade Commissioner 
ati Lima, Peru. 

The Agenda of the Conference was divided 
into two parts. The first consisted of the 
examination of the question of the ratification 
and application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, more especially those dealing with 
social insurance and women and children. The 
second part contained a list of items which 
had been submitted to the Governing Body 
by the American States. These included the 
questions of nutrition, minimum wages, living 
and working conditions of agricultural workers, 
labour inspection of the textile industry, and 
the age of admission of children to employ- 
ment. A number of resolutions were adopted 
covering these subjects, with special reference 
to American conditions. These resolutions will 
be submitted to the Governing Body, which 
will decide on the appropriate action to be 
taken in connection with each. Some of the 
questions dealt with will eventually be placed 
on the Agenda of the International Labour 
Conference. 

Fifteen resolutions in all were submitted by 
delegates in attendance at the Conference, in- 
cluding one proposing the adoption of a draft 
convention or recommendation containing prin- 
ciples to govern migration and colonization 
from Europe to America (proposed by Argen- 
tina), another on indigenous populations (pro- 
posed by Peru), another on unemployment and 
placing (Argentina), another on freedom of 
association (the Workers’ Group), another on 
the truck system (Argentina), and others on 
the relations between the International Labour 
Office and America. 

Resolutions were adopted with special refer- 
ence to the ratification and application of draft 
conventions by American states and the estab- 
lishment in each country of technical research 
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bodies and administrative machinery. The reso- 
lution regarding migration as approved asked 
that special enquiries should be made with re- 
gard to migration from Europe to America and 
that this subject should be inscribed on the 
agenda of the International Labour Conference 
at an early date. Other resolutions adopted 
proposed the holding of periodical conferences 
in the future on the lines of the meeting in 
Santiago, increased representation for American 
States on the technical committees of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization amd on the 
staff of the International Labour Office, en- 
quiries by the I. L. O. into problems of special 
interest in American countries, and the inter- 
national regulation of social insurance. 

The Foreign Minister of Chile, in welcoming 
the delegates, particularly mentioned ‘the 
delegation from Canada. He made special 
reference to the fact that Canada was for 
the first time taking part in a meeting of 
Pan-American scope, and said: “The peoples 
of America base their highest hopes on Can- 
ada’s co-operation and welcome her delega- 
tion to this family gathering.” Dr. Riddell, 
as Chairman of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Organization and head 
of the Canadian Delegation thanked the For- 
eign Minister for his kind words in reference 
to Canada and her participation, along with 
other States Members of the International 
Labour Organization, in the first regional 
labour conference to be held in the New 
World. 

A splendid welcome was also extended by 
President Sarrino, Chilean Minister of Labour, 
to the Canadian delegation at the conference 
and a letter in the terms following has been re- 
ceived by His Excellency the Governor General 
of Canada since the conclusion of the Confer- 
ence :— 

“The Labour Conference of American States 
which are Members of the International La- 
bour Organization, consisting of Delegates of 
Governments, Employers and Workers, has de- 
cided to send, in a spirit of American Frater- 
nity, cordial greetings to the Heads of the vari- 
ous States of America, and, through them, to all 
the people of the Continent. 

“As President of the Labour Conference of 
American States which are members of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization, I have the 
honour to convey to you these greetings, which 
are animated by a profiound feeling of solid- 
arity, and I venture to request you to com- 
municate them to the entire people of your 
country.” 


Labour Statistics 


The Committee of Statistical Experts of 
the International Labour Office recently met 
at Geneva, and considered two important ques- 
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tions: (a) the methods which should be em- 
ployed in the compilation of statistics designed 
to indicate the relative levels of rents in 
different towns and countries; and (b) the 
possibility of including in the agenda of the 
1937 session of the International Labour Con- 
ference a draft Convention relating to labour 
statistics. 


With respect to the first question, that of 
rents, the (Committee recommended that 
in collecting statistics for use as a basis of 
comparison, information should be obtained 
which would allow the chief types of dwel- 
lings in each town to be classified both accord- 
ing to the general standard of their accommo- 
dation and also according to the number and 
size of the rooms, and that index numbers 
should be compiled showing the relative levels 
of rents, both per room and per square metre, 
for each of these types of dwellings in the 
various towns. 


With regard to improving the comparability 
of labour statistics, the Committee of Experts 
recommended that the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office should place 
the question of the adoption of an interna- 
tional Convention on the subject on the 
agenda of the 19387 Session of the International 
Labour Conference. The Committee con- 
sidered that, as a first step, proposals for 
a draft Convention should be restricted to 
statistics of wages and hours of work. 


The Committee made a number of sugges- 
tions as to the points which might advan- 
tageously be included in a Convention of this 
nature, and recommended that the preliminary 
draft prepared with a view to such a Conven- 
tion should be referred for consideration to an 
international conference of labour statisti-, 
cians before coming up for discussion at the 
International Labour Conference. 





The annual report of the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind, recently published, 
covers the activities of that body during the 
year ended March 31, 1935. The report of the 
managing director. Capt. E. A. Baker, O.B.E., 
was a comprehensive review of the problems 
of the blind in their relationship to the state 
and industry with particular reference to the 
question of parliamentary action on pensions. 
Legislation providing some form of state aid 
for blind Canadians was anticipated in 1936. 
The report of the placement department in- 
dicated that 176 persons found employment 
through this department during the year, with 
total earnings of approximately $113,933.09. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA 
DURING 1935 

HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics recent- crease in 1985, according to the Labour 


ly issued an Annual Review of Building 
Permits issued by 58* cities in Canada in 
1935, with comparative data for the years 
1920-1934. The report, containing charts and 
numerous tables, presents full information as 
to the extent of, building activities through- 
out the Dominion, statistics being shown for 
building activities by provinces and cities and 
by types of buildings. Some paragraphs from 
the report are as follows: 

The moderate recovery in building activity 
indicated by the value of building authoriza- 
tions in leading cities during 1934 continued 
in evidence during 1935, when the improve- 
ment over the preceding year was generally 
more pronounced than that noted in 1934 as 
compared with 1933, however, construction 
work generally continued at a low level as 
compared with most years of the record. 
The permits for construction taken out in 
1935 represented building valued at $46,560,623, 
an increase of $19,103,099 or 69-6 per cent 
over the 1934 total of $27,457,524, while as 
compared with 1933 and 1932 there were in- 
creases of 113-8 per cent and 10-0 per cent, 
respectively. In 1935, the program of public 
works construction undertaken by the govern- 
ment was a factor of importance in stimu- 
lating building activity, but other classes of 
construction also reported improvement as 
compared with 1934. 

-Although the value of building authorized 
by leading cities last year was higher than 
in 1934, 1933 or 1932, the 1935 aggregate was 
considerably lower than in any of the years 
1920-1931. On the average, the value of the 
building permits issued in the preceding fifteen 
years for which data are available was $128,- 
824,652, of which the 1935 authorizations con- 
stituted only 36 per cent. The wholesale prices 
of building materials during 1935 averaged 
practically the same as in 1934; though the 
average was slightly higher than in the years 
1938-31, it was decidedly lower than in any 
other year since 1920. The average index 
number of wholesale prices of construction 
materials, as compiled in the Internal Trade 
Branch of the Bureau on the 1926 average as 
100, stood at 82-2 in 1985, compared with 82-6 
in 1934, but with an average of 100-0 in the 
years 1920-1934. Labour costs showed an in- 





*The amalgamation of East Windsor, 
Sandwich, and Walkerville with Windsor in 
1935 reduced the number of cities covered in 
the report from 61 to 58 without affecting the 
area included therein. 


Department’s index of wage rates in the build- 
ing trades, based on the 1913 average as 100. 
This index was 159-8 for the year under review, 
compared with 154°8 in 1934, 158-0 in 1933, 
178-2 in 1932, 195-7 in 1931 and 203-2 in 1930, 
the maximum in the sixteen years for which 
building permit figures are available for the 58 
centres, 

The Maclean Building Review makes a 
monthly tabulation of the value of con- 
struction contracts awarded throughout the 
Dominion; during 1935, these totalled $160,- 
305,000, compared with $125,811,500 in 1934, 
$97,289,800 in 1933, $132,872,400 in 1932, $315,- 
482.000 in 1931, $456,999,600 in 1930, $576,651 - 
800 in 1929, $472,032,600 in 1928, $418,951,600 
in 1927, $372,947,900 in 1926 and $297,973,000 
in 1925, There was, therefore, an increase of 
27-4 per cent in 1935 as compared with the 
preceding year, while the 1935 total was also 
higher than that for 1933 or 1932. The value 
of the building permits issued in the 58 cities 
in 1935 constituted 29:0 per cent of the total 
value of construction contracts awarded 
throughout the Dominion, while in 1934 this 
proportion was 21-8 per cent and in 19382, 
22:4 per cent. The percentages in these three 
years were lower than in any other of the 
sixteen years for which figures for the 58 
cities are available. In 1921, when these 
cities reported their highest proportion of total 
building work in the country, the percentage 
was 48:6, while the average ratio in the years 
1920-1935 was 40-8 per cent. 


Cities in each of the nine provinces, with the 
exception of New Brunswick, showed increases 
in the value of the building permits issued 
as compared with 1934; the largest gain was 
in Ontario, where the 1935 authorizations were 
higher by $9,496,156 or 66-2 per cent. The 
greatest proportionate increase was in Mani- 
toba, where authorizations were taken out for 
building valued at $2,945,175, as compared with 
$833,048 in 1934. In New Brunswick, the 
permits issued. declined in value from $1,277,333 
in 1934, to $265,115 in 1935 or by 79°2 per cent. 

Some 53 cities furnished detailed  state- 
ments showing that they had issued nearly 
3,600 permits for dwellings estimated to cost 
about $10,911,000 and approximately 15,000 
permits for other buildings at a proposed cost 
of almost $30,000,000, while engineering pro- 
jects valued at about $506,000 were also re- 
ported during 1935. The average estimated cost 
per dwelling was therefore approximately 
$3,039, while the average for other buildings 
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was about $2,000. The former category in- 
cludes houses and apartments, and in many 
but not all cases, repairs and alterations. 
Permits for garages usually constitute a large 
proportion of the total number of buildings 
other than residential, but in most cases have 
a low valuation. During 1934, nearly 2,580 
permits were granted for dwellings at a pro- 
posed cost of $8,590,000, an average of $3,334; 
some 13,700 permits were also issued for other 
buildings valued at $14,407,000, giving a mean 
of not quite $1,051 per building. There were 
also engineering projects undertaken, valued at 
about $555,000. 

The value of the residential building author- 
ized in Charlottetown, Halifax, Sydney, Saint 
John, Quebec, Montreal, Shawinigan Falls, 
Sherbrooke, Brantford, Fort William, Galt, 


Guelph, Hamilton, Kingston, Kitchener, Nia- 
gara Falls, Oshawa, Ottawa, Peterborough, Port. 
Arthur, St. Catharines, Sarnia, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Toronto, York, and East York Town- 
ships, Windsor, Woodstock, Winnipeg, Moose 
Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Lethbridge, Nanaimo, 
New Westminster, Prince Rupert, and Vancou- 
ver was higher in 1935 than in the preceding 
year. 

Work was also undertaken during 1935 in 
some cities in connection with roads, sewers, 
etc., for the relief of unemployment, in addi- 
tion to that carried on in the ordinary routine 
of city maintenance and improvement. Such 
projects in most cases do not require a permit, 
and their value is therefore not included in 
this record. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS FOR 
THE YEAR 1935 


THE Department of Labour receives each 
month reports from local trade unions 
throughout Canada recording their member- 
ship on the last day of the month, and also 
the number of members without work, a com- 
pilation of these returns affording an index 
for unemployment among organized workers 
from month to month. On an average during 
the year 1935 there were 1,748 labour organi- 
zations forwarding reports to the Department 
each month, embracing an average monthly 
membership of 164,909 persons, 15:4 per cent 
of whom were on an average unemployed. 
This percentage for 1935 was the lowest which 
has been registered in any year of our records 
since 1930. 

Labour conditions in Canada took a more 
definite turn for the better during the year 
1935, furthering the employment recovery of 
1934 and the latter part of 1933. The month 
of September, with 13-0 per cent of idleness 
recorded, marked the peak of activity for the 
year and the best situation which has obtained 
in any month since October, 1930. Unemploy- 
ment was at its greatest prevalence in Febru- 
ary when 18-2 per cent of the members indi- 
cated were without work. In each month 
throughout the year, however, the situation 
remained more favourable than in the corre- 
sponding month in 1934, 1933 or 1932. 

The manufacturing industries, with the ex- 
ception of the months of May and August, 
reported a higher level of employment each 
month than in 1934, the drop in activity in 
these two months being very slight and caused 
to a considerable extent by dullness in cloth- 
ing establishments. Employment in the gar- 
ment trades fluctuated considerably during 


1935, January, May and August showing the 
greatest increases in slackness over the corre- 
sponding months of 1934, though in February, 
March and June also, activity was retarded. 
In April, however, there was some pick-up in 
available work, July, in addition also showing 
noteworthy gains, while from September to 
the close of the year there was an appreciable 
betterment in the situation from the same 
period in 1934. In the iron and steel trades 
steady and unbroken employment advance- 
ment was reflected throughout the year when 
compared with 1934, the situation in Novem- 
ber showing the most pronounced improve- 
ment. Activity in the pulp and paper industry 
was, for the most part, maintained at a higher 
level during 1935 than in the previous year, 
April and May being the only months to show 
a slowing up in available work, while in the 
other months the gains noted were consider- 
able. In the wood products division curtail- 
ment of employment was evident in the first 
four months of the year, followed by a period 
of marked expansion which extended to the 
close of October, while in November the situ- 
ation was more depressed than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1934. The favourable 
movement, however, was resumed in December 
to a quite pronounced degree. Recovery of 
substantial proportions was apparent in the 
building and construction trades during 1935, 
all months showing a greater employment prev- 
alence than in 1934, which was more particu- 
larly evident from early summer onward. In 
transportation, also, a better level of activity 
was manifest throughout the year, navigation 
workers showing retarded activity in several 
months, though on the whole they were con- 
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siderably better engaged, while in steam rail- 
way operation consistent expansion was noted. 
The mining situation was rather better than in 
1934, February, August and December being the 
only months to record curtailment in em- 
ployment afforded, and this was slight. ‘Retail 
trade showed a less favourable employment 
tendency in the early months of the year when 
compared with 1934, but from September the 
situation improved steadily to the close of De- 
cember. Communication workers were af- 
forded a greater volume of employment each 
month than in the corresponding month of 
1934. Services indicated varying conditions 
during the year, the first and last quarters 
particularly showing increased employment. 
Fishermen who suffered large declines in ac- 
trvity during the first four months of the year 
showed sharp recovery during May, and this 
improvement continued to the close of the 
year, the situation being considerably better 
from August onward. Conditions for lumber 
workers and loggers showed some fluctuation 
during 1935, the first part of the year reflecting 
marked increases in slackness, with varying 
trends during the early spring and summer, 
while from August to the end of the year large 
increases in available work were reflected. 

The level of activity during January and 
February of the year under survey remained 
much the same as at the close of December, 
1934, what nominal change was noted being in 
an unfavourable direction. Retarded activity 
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in coal mining and in the building and con- 
struction trades during these two months which 
was about counteracted by the improvement 
evident in the majority of trades accounted for 
this tendency toward reduced activity. In 
March employment was in somewhat greater 
volume than in February, the manufacturing 
industries, particularly the garment trades, and 
building and construction operations affording 
a considerably better volume of work. Con- 
trary to the improvement recorded during 
March activity again tended downward in 
April though the change was slight, coal min- 
ing in Alberta, and the pulp and paper industry 
in New Brunswick showing slacker conditions 
while the gains reported elsewhere, though not 
outstanding, when combined largely offset 
these recessions, From May, however, there 
was continued and general improvement mani- 
fest month by month until the close of Sep- 
tember. A slight tendency toward retarded 
activity was indicated during October from the 
preceding month, and in November the situa- 
tion remained unchanged from October, minor 
increases and decreases in employment in the 
various groups of industries offsetting each 
Due to seasonal influences unemploy- 
ment during December showed some increase 
over the previous month, a number of firms at 
the close of the year taking advantage of the 
lull following the holiday period for stock- 
taking and inventory purposes. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1935 


HE work of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada during the 
quarter October to December, 1935, was less 
in volume than during the corresponding 
quarter of 1934, as there was shown a 


decrease of 6 per cent both in vacancies: 


offered and placements effected. An analysis 
of the different industries showed declines 
were registered in both instances in construc- 
tion and maintenance where considerably less 
relief work had been carried on by the 
federal and provincial governments, and in 
logging, transportation and mining. Gains 
under each comparison were registered in 
services, farming, manufacturing and trade, a 
number of placements in farming being those 
made under the Farm Labour Relief Scheme. 
Provincially, Manitoba, Quebec, Alberta and 
New Brunswick recorded increased vacancies 
and placements, but the remaining provinces 
reported declines, Manitoba showing the 


highest gain and Ontario the greatest loss. 
From the chart which accompanies the 
article on the work of the Employment 
Service for the month of December it will 
be seen that the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications pur- 
sued a downward trend until the middle of 
November. From then on to the end of 
the quarter the course followed was upward, 
although at the close of December, 1935, 
the levels attained were over 11 points lower 
than those shown at the end of December, 
1934. During the period October’ to 
December, 1935, there was a ratio of 53:4 
vacancies and 50-9 placements for each 100 
applications for employment as compared 
with 60:9 vacancies and 57-8 placements 
during the corresponding period of 1934. 
The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,282, of applications registered 2,399 and of 
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placements effected 1,220, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,350 vacancies, 2,218 
applications and 1,288 placements in regular 
and casual employment during the last 
quarter of 1934. 

During the three months October to 
December, 1935, the offices reported that they 
had made 97,510 references of persons to 


positions and had effected a total of 92,716 
placements, of which 63,016 were in regular 
employment and 29,700 in casual work. Of 
the placements in regular employment 50,007 
were of men and 13,009 of women, while 
casual work was found for 20,079 men and 
9621 women. Comparison with the same 
period in 1934 showed that 98,754 placements 
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were then made, of which 54,834 were in 
regular employment and 43,920 in casual 
work. Applications for employment during 
the period under review were received from 
141,765 men and 40,551 women, a total of 
182,316, in contrast with the registration of 
170,784 persons during the same period of 
1934. Employers notified the Service during 


October to December, 1935, of 97,373 
vacancies, of which 70,855 were for men and 
26,518 for women, as compared with 103,928 
opportunities for work during the corre- 
sponding period of 1934. A report in detail 
of the transactions of the Employment 
Service for the month of December, 1935, 
will be found on page 180. 


SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1935 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE 
END OF JANUARY, 1936 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


The employment situation at the end of 
January, 1936, was reported by the super- 
intendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows:— 

Farming and logging both were quiet in the 
Maritime Provinces, but fishing was reported 
as showing some increase over that of the 
previous weeks. Coal mines in the New 
Glasgow area operated from two to five days 
per week, while those in Cape Breton and 
vicinity also worked the same length of time, 
except for one mine which was idle all week. 
Manufacturing showed little variation, with no 
likelihood of any increase in the volume of 
business until spring activities commence. No 
idleness was reported in the iron and steel 
groups. Trade was fair. Requests for house- 
maids and charworkers were numerous in the 
Women’s Division, with applicants plentiful. 

Little activity was shown in farming in the 
Province of Quebec, except in the vicinity of 
Sherbrooke, where a number of farm hands 
had been sent to the Department of Colon; 
ization. Curtailment in the placement of work- 
ers in the logging camps was reported from 
all centres, as the cutting period was practically 
over. Mining was quiet. Manufacturing 
showed some decline, especially at Hull, with 
conditions only fair throughout the province. 
In spite of unfavourable weather building 
construction showed improvement at Hull. In 
localities where there were few vacancies for 
building labourers, large numbers of men found 
employment in snow removal. Transportation 
was satisfactory, but trade was less active. 
Many orders for domestics were received in 
the Women’s Division and a large number of 
placements was made. 

The demand for farm help continued. light 
in Ontario, few men applying for this kind 
of work. As cutting was almost completed, 
many logging operators had reduced their 
staffs, present activity in the camps _ being 
almost solely confined to hauling. Some 
requests had been received for teamsters, and 
these were easily met. Mining was quiet, 
except at Timmins, where the industry remain- 
ed steady. The general outlook in manufact- 
uring continued encouraging, with improvement 
maintained in production and _ staff levels. 
Although there was still a large number of 
unemployed, the registration .in several centres 
was gradually decreasing, and slackness, which 
prevailed in a few lines, was seasonal only 


while more employees expected to be recalled 
soon. Other than alterations, repair jobs and 
Dominion Government work, little building 
construction was in evidence. Highway con- 
struction also had been slack, owing to winter 
conditions, but maintenance work on roads, 
streets and railways provided employment for 
many men as snow shovellers. Relief work on 
civic improvements also continued in some 
districts. There was a fair number of orders 
for household service in the Women’s Division, 
but nearly all employers were seeking 
experienced help, and were offering rather low 
wages, thus it was somewhat difficult to fill 
these positions. Very little work was available 
for industrial or clerical female workers. 

Severe weather conditions had lessened the 
call for farm hands in the Prairie Provinces. 
Logging was dull, except at Edmonton, where 
the demand for bushmen was good, due to 
the fact that many of the operators were 
paying a straight wage, with fares advanced. 
Mines at Estevan and Edmonton were busy, 
but, elsewhere, somewhat quiet. Manufacturing 
at Winnipeg was active, but in other centres 
no improvement was noted. Building con- 
struction was slack, nearly all work in progress 
being confined to relief undertakings. Trade 
was quieter, with collections slow. Fewer 
orders were received in the Women’s Division, 
while applicants were more numerous. 

Farming showed practically no change in 
British Columbia and little help was asked 
for in the orchards, owing to the wet weather. 
Packing houses were still busy, however, 
packing and shipping. Logging was active, 
but with no demand for additional labour. 
Saw and shingle mills were operating fairly 
steadily. Mining reports varied:—at Prince 
Rupert, the outlook for the coming year was: 
very good and at, Nanaimo, local mines worked 
full time, while at Kamloops, Penticton and 
Vancouver, conditions were not so favourable. 
Fair catches of spring salmon and herring were 
made in the harbour at Prince Rupert. Con- 
struction was quiet except for relief projects. 
Drydock and shigvards were quite active at 
Prince Rupert and Victoria, but waterfront 
work was slack at Prince Rupert, fair at Van- 
couver and good at Victoria. ‘Trade showed 
little change. A decrease was shown in requests 
for women domestics, with sufficient applicants 
listed, although many of these were handi- 
capped by lack of experience. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN DECEMBER, 
1935 


information as to the 


TT BE _ following 


employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from the following 
sources :— 
(1) The Dominion Bureau of — Statistics 


receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on January 1 was 9,409, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 933,107 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
December was 1,807, having an aggregate 
membership of 170,503 persons, 14-6 per cent 


(1) The Employment Situation at 
as Reported by 


Data tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics show that industrial activity in the 
last fifteen years has invariably declined at the 
first of January, there being an average de- 
crease of about seven points in the crude index 
of employment from December 1 to January I 
in the years 1921-1935. The customary con- 
traction was indicated at the opening of the 
present year, but on the whole this involved 
a smaller-than-average number of workers. The 
persons released from the staffs of the 9,409 
firms co-operating at January 1, 1936, num- 
bered 52,374, or about 90 per cent of the aver- 
age for the years since 1920; the reported pay- 
rolls were reduced from 985,481 at December 1, 
1935, to 933,107 at the date under review, or 
by 5:3 per cent. This decline, however, ex- 
ceeded that recorded at January 1 last year, 
when there had been a falling off of 4:4 per 
cent from the preceding month. 

The crude index for January 1, 1936 (based 
on the 1926 average as 100), stood at 99-1, as 
compared with 104-6 in the preceding month, 
and 94-4 at the same date in 1985; in conse- 
quence of the less-than-normal reduction at 
the latest date, the seasonally corrected index 
rose to 106-1, a gain of nearly four points over 
the similarly adjusted figure of 102-4 for De- 
cember 1, 1935. 

The following shows the unadjusted indexes 
as at January 1 in the sixteen years for which 
data are available: 1936, 99-1; 1935, 94-4; 1934, 
8826: 1935, 76-02, 1932, Ob: 1931.) 101-7; 
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of whom were without employment on Janu- 
ary 1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada-showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


the Beginning of January, 1936, 
the Employers 


1930, 111-2; 1929, 109-1; 1928, 100-7; 1927, 
95-9; 1926, 90-7; 1925, 84-9; 1924, 89-8; 1923, 
87-3; 1922, 78-8, and 1921, 88-8. 

As is customary at the time of year, the 
contraction In many instances resulted from 
shutdowns for inventory and over the holiday 
season, with the anticipation of an early re- 
sumption of activity. The experience of the 
last fifteen years shows that usually (though 
not invariably), there is on February 1 a par- 
tial recovery from the general losses recorded 
at the beginning of January. 

The most pronounced curtailment at the 
date under review was in construction and 
manufacturing. The loss in the former, in- 
volving nearly 25,000 persons, was unusually 
large, having only twice been exceeded at 
January 1 in the last fifteen years, viz., at the 
opening of 1930 and 1932. The reverse was 
the case in factory employment, from which 
some 23,300 men and women were released, or 
little more than two-thirds of the average 
reduction in personnel at the beginning of 
January in the years since 1920; however, this 
shrinkage was greater than that noted at Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, which was the smallest on record. 
The decline in manufacturing operations at 
the latest date constituted 44-5 per cent of the 
total decrease in all industries, as compared 
with an average proportion of 58-6 per cent in 
the years since 1920. The recession in manu- 
facturing at the beginning of January in other 
years of the record has always been followed 
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by a revival during the month, although in no 
case has the recovery indicated at February 1 
equalled the shrinkage noted in the preceding 
report. Within the manufacturing group, the 
largest losses at January 1 occurred in food, 
textile, lumber, iron and steel, leather, and pulp 
and paper factories. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
there were pronounced seasonal decreases in 
construction, as already mentioned, while there 
were reductions on a smaller scale in mining, 
communications, wholesale trade and transpor- 
tation. Logging showed practically no general 
change. Hotels and restaurants and retail 
trade reported decided improvement; the in- 
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economic areas was distinctly better than at 
the beginning of January last year, being also 
more favourable in all but the Maritimes than 
at the same date in 1934, 1933 or 1932. 
Maritume Provinces—There was an increase 
in employment in the Maritime Provinces on 
January 1; this occurred chiefly in transporta- 
tion, and was seasonal in character. On the 
other hand, manufacturing, mining, construc- 
tion and trade showed curtailment; within the 
group of factory employment, there were con- 
siderable losses in food, clay, glass and stone 
and iron and steel plants. Statements were 
received from 654 firms employing 77,185 per- 
sons, compared with 76,762 at the beginning 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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crease in retail stores was greater than at the of December. Large reductions had been 


beginning of January in any other year for 
which statistics are available except 1935. 

A fuller analysis of the situation in the 
various industries appears below. 


Employment by Economic Areas. 


Four of the five economic areas recorded 
seasonally reduced activity, only the Mari- 
time Provinces showing improvement. As 
“is usual at the time of year, firms in Que- 
bec and Ontario laid off the greatest number 
of workers, mainly owing’ to the concentra- 
tion of manufacturing operations within their 
borders. The situation in each of the five 


noted at January 1, 1935, when the index 
was over nine points lower. The advance at 
the date under review is contra-seasonal, em- 
ployment having declined at the beginning of 
January in ten of the fifteen preceding years, 
so that the average change in the years, 1921- 
1985, is a decrease of nearly two points. 
Quebec—The contraction in Quebec was de- 
cidedly larger than that which took place at 
the same date of last year, and was also 
greater than the average decline at January 1 
in the years since 1920. The index at 95-5 
at the latest date, was over four points higher 
than at the beemnme of 1935. Manufacturing 
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(notably in iron and steel, pulp and paper, 
textile, food, leather, lumber and _ electric 
light and power plants), transportation and 
construction reported the most pronounced 
losses, but the tendency was also downward in 
communications and wholesale trade. On the 
other hand, noteworthy improvement took 
place in logging, and retail trade and services 
were also busier. In many cases, operations 
will have been resumed early in the New Year 
in the establishments closed down over the 
holiday season and for purposes of inventory. 
The labour forces of the 2,231 co-operating 
employers aggregated 263,589 workers, as 
against 286,477 at December 1, 1935. 
Ontario—Manufacturing showed consider- 
able curtailment in Ontario, that in food, tex- 
tile, lumber and iron and steel factories being 
most noteworthy, although there were also im- 
portant losses in leather, pulp and _ paper, 
electrical apparatus, clay, glass and stone, rub- 
ber, tobacco and beverage, and some other 


groups. In the non-manufacturing industries, 
there were large contractions in transporta- 
tion and building and highway construction, 
while mining and wholesale trade also showed 
a falling-off. Retail trade and railway con- 
struction and maintenance, on the other hand, 
recorded heightened activity, the gains in the 
former being substantial. A combined payroll 
of 393,917 persons was employed by the 4,169 
firms whose returns were received, and who 
had 410,402 employees at December 1. The 
contraction, though larger than that noted 
at January 1 of last year, was decidedly smaller 
than the average loss recorded at that date in 
the preceding fifteen years; the index, at 102-7 
was nearly five points higher than at January 
1, 1935, and was also higher than at the be- 
ginning of January in the years, 1934-1931. 
Prairie Provinces—Declines on a much 
larger scale than at the opening of 1935, were 
noted in the Prairie Provinces. Statistics 
were tabulated from 1,374 employers of 120,- 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 


Canada 





VAS MOT MTOS Gin cos cieteoaion «c's. 2 6a RMON cea eRe 


Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 


Maritime : Prairie British 

Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
107-6 84-2 88°8 95-0 76°% 
87-7 70-9 83-4 82-2 70-9 
101-8 79-6 91-1 89-4 78-3 
96-9 86-3 91-7 93-6 80-7 
88-1 81-0 86-7 87-5 82-4 
94-7 86-5 91-9 94-4 89-2 
101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 GFT 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100:4 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
111-1 86-3 93-8 92-8 80-6 
80-1 77°8 78°8 84-4 69-7 
97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 
101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
103-2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 
95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 
98-3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 
98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-1 
100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 
101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 
101-8 95-4 103-3 92-9 96-2 
103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95-4 
104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 
106-9 96-4 101-7 94-3 92-9 
99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 
97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 
101-6 93-8 101-6 92-2 96-6 
106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 
106-7 97-2 102-4 98-7 106-8 
107-0 99-3 103-9 100-5 108-0 
112-9 103-1 108-1 102-7 106-0 
111-1 105-0 110-0 108-1 101-8 
107°5 103-8 107-0 101-3 99-3 
108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 
8-3 28-2 42-2 12-9 8-4 


ATOAS TAS Ati ANS0h 1936.02 ik wanian neta ems seneiehs 100-0 





Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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252 workers, or 7,837 fewer than on December 
1. This decline approximated the average loss 
experienced at the beginning of January in 
the years since 1920. The index at January 1, 
1936, stood at 95:1, as compared with 91-2 
at the same date in 1935. Construction re- 
ported the most marked losses at the date 
under review, but manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and trade also showed curtailment. On 
the other hand, improvement occurred in log- 
ging and mining. 


British Columbia—The recession in British 
Columbia involved more workers than that 
indicated at January 1 of last year, when the 
index, at 88-8, was lower than that of 92-4 
at the date under review. The 981 firms fur- 
nishing data reported 78,164 employees on 
January 1, 1936, as against 83,751 in the pre- 
ceding month. Lumber mills, logging, mining, 
transportation, construction and trade recorded 
curtailment, that in the lumbering industries 
being most pronounced. Services and com- 


munications, however, showed moderate im- 
provement. 


Employment by Cities 


There were contractions in each of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made, 
firms in Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver reporting reduced employment. 
The situation in these cities was better than 
at the opening of last year. 


Montreal—The reduction in Montreal in- 
volved a much larger number of workers than 
that indicated at January 1, 1935, but was less 
than the average decline in the years since 
1920; the index, at 86-4, was shghtly higher 
than at the beginning of January in 1935. 
Statements for the latest month were received 
from 1,293 establishments with 129,755 em- 
ployees, as compared with 138,142 in the pre- 
ceding month. Particularly marked curtail- 
ment was shown in shipping and stevedoring 


Tas.E II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 
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Relative Weight of 

Employment by Cit- 

ies as at Jan. 1, 1936.. 13-9 1-3 13-2 
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100-5 90): D [hers arose 94-8 75-9 
97-0 CPIOP TN leteowr Wire b-b 87-3 78-9 
92-8 SLE ai ae ae eee 83-3 85-1 
93-4 89-5 56-9 91-4 91-6 
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107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
119-1 123-8 116:5 109-9 104-2 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
85-8 70-7 63-9 80-8 82-5 
95-8 77-1 76-5 81-1 82-2 
98-4 80-7 90-9 79-5 83-9 
96-7 81-0 97-7 79-7 84-1 
97-6 83-0 102-9 79-7 84-8 
100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86°3 
102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
103-4 87-8 100-7 84-0 91-5 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 91-8 
100-8 84-4 86-7 86-5 90-5 
98-6 86-3 76-1 86-4 89-0 
96-0 86-1 77-9 87-1 89-0 
97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
99-0 85-8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
99-3 87-7 132-6 83-5 89-7 
101-3 90-3 133-5 85-5 93-4 
103-5 93-5 123-5 87-0 96-5 
106-2 93-9 113-4 89-1 99-9 
104-3 95-4 106-6 90-6 101-7 
103-9 95-2 105-2 90-1 105-7 
105-6 100-1 106-8 91-1 103-5 
104-0 101-4 115-4 91-4 101-3 
103-6 100-4 118-7 94-1 100-3 
103-2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
1-4 3-3 1-7 4.2 3-3 


Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,”’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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and in manufacturing, especially in food, tex- 
tile, leather and iron and steel plants. On the 
other hand, retail trade was busier. 


Quebec——Transportation reported a con- 
siderable seasonal loss, and manufacturing and 
construction also afforded less employment, 
while services and trade showed. some 1mprove- 
ment; the 167 co-operating employers in 
Quebec City reduced their staffs from 13,145 
persons at December 1, to 12,883 at the be- 
ginning of January. This decline was much 
larger than that noted at January 1 of last 
year, but the index was then between four 
and five points lower. 


Toronto.—Toronto firms showed a decidedly 
smaller seasonal contraction than at January 
1 in 1935, or in fact, than at the same date in 
any other year for which data are available. 
The index, at 100-6, compared favourably with 
that of 95-8, at the opening of last year. 
There were important losses in manufac- 


turing, the most noteworthy being in the 
textile, food, and pulp and paper groups; con- 
struction and transportation were also slacker, 
while retail stores reported very pronounced 
improvement. Returns were tabulated from 
1416 employers with 122,795 workers, com- 
pared with 123,197 in their last report. 
Ottawa—Manufacturing registered moderate 
seasonal curtailment; trade on the other hand, 
was rather more active, while the remaining 
industries showed little general change. The 
result was a small decrease in general employ- 
ment in the city, according to the 175 report- 
ing establishments, whose staffs aggregated 
13,338 persons, as compared with 13,405 in the 
preceding month. An advance had been re- 
corded on the same date of last year, when 
the index was a few points lower. 
Hamilton—Data were received from 275 
firms in Hamilton employing 30,701 workers, 
as against 32,251 at December 1. Manufac- 
turing and transportation showed reduced 


TasLe III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 = 100) 
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activity, while the fluctuations in other indus- 
tries were slight. The falling-off noted at 
January 1, 1935, involved the release of a 
smaller number of workers, but the index was 
then between twelve and thirteen points lower. 


Windsor—There was a decrease in the 
number employed in Windsor at January 1, 
1936, this taking place almost wholly in 
manufacturing and construction, while trade 
showed improvement. Returns were com- 
piled from 172 establishments with 15,777 
persons in their employ, as compared with 
16,058 in the preceding month. Activity was 
decidedly greater than at January 1, 1935, 
although a gain on the whole had then been 
reported. 


Winnpeg—Employment in manufacturing 
and construction declined in Winnipeg, while 
other groups showed only slight changes. The 
454 co-operating firms reported 39,284 -em- 
ployees, compared with 40,212 in the pre- 
ceding month. This contraction involved 
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rather fewer workers than have been laid off 
on the average at January | in the last fifteen 
years, though it exceeded the loss at the same 
date in 1935. Employment then, however, 
was in smaller volume than at the opening 
of the present year. 


Vancouver.—Reduced activity was indicated 
in Vancouver, according to returns from 417 
employers of 31,125 persons, as compared with 
32,086 at December 1. A small decrease had 
occurred at the corresponding date of last 
year, when the index was decidely lower. 
There were losses at January 1, 1986 in manu- 
facturing, notably of vegetable food and 
lumber products, and trade was also slacker 
than in the preceding month. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


As already stated, the recession in employ- 
ment in manufacturing was substantially less 
than the average indicated at January 1 in the 
last fifteen years, 23,330 operatives having 


Tastes IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Avzrace 1926=100) 
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been released from the staffs of the co-oper- 
ating establishments, as compared with an 
average loss of some 34,200 in the period, 
1921-1935. The general reduction in manu- 
facturing at January 1, 1936, was one of the 
smallest on record, only those at January 1 
in 1935 and 1934 having involved fewer work- 
ers, while the greatest decrease yet indicated by 
the employers furnishing statistics was that of 
over 72,000 at the commencement of 1921. 
The contraction at the date under review, as 
in other years, was partly due to comparatively 
brief shutdowns for inventory and over the 
holiday season. In each of the fifteen years 
for which data are now avaialble, employment 
has shown partial recovery in the weeks suc- 
ceeding January 1; on the average, this has 
amounted, up to the date of the next report 
(viz., February 1), to between 51 and 52 per 
cent of the decline noted at the opening of the 
year. ; 

‘The manufacturers making returns for 
January 1, 1936, numbered 5,551, and their 
payrolls aggregated 487,147, compared with 
510,477 on December 1. The index declined 
from 101-4 in the preceding month to 96:8 
at the date under review, but as compared with 
87:4 at January 1, 1935, showed an improve- 
ment of 9-4 points on the year. After adjust- 
ment for seasonal influences, the index at the 
latest date was 104-9, or 2-5 points higher than 
at December 1. 

The most extensive reductions on the date 
under review were in food, textile, lumber, 
iron and steel, leather and pulp and paper, 
but the fur, rubber, tobacco and beverage, 
chemical, clay, glass and. stone, electric light 
and power, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal, non-metallic mineral and miscellaneous 
manufacturing industries also recorded im- 
portant curtailment. In the iron and Steel 
and textile divisions, the declines were smaller 
than usual at the time of year according to the 
experience of the years since 1920. Activity 
in the various groups of factory employment 
was greater than on January 1, 1935. 

The index numbers at January 1 in the 
years for which statistics are available are as 
follows: 1936, 96-8; 1935, 87-4, 1934, 80-0; 
1933, 74:4; 1932, 83-9; 1931, 93-7; 1930, 106-5; 
1929, 107-3; 1928, 97-9; 1927, 94-7; 1926, 90-0; 
1925, 81:7; 1924, 86-7; 1923, 84-5; 1922, 74-4 
and 1921, 84-8. 


Animal Products, Edible—Large reductions 
were reported in this division, mainly in meat 
and fish-preserving plants. Statements were 
received from 266 manufacturers with 20,911 
workers, as compared with 21,975 at the 
beginning of December. This loss was larger 
than that recorded at January 1, 1935, but 
the index number was then nearly five points 


lower. All five economic areas reported 
reduced employment, the heaviest contractions 
being in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario. 

Leather Products—There was a _ seasonal 
decline in the leather industries at the beginning 
of January, particularly in boot and _ shoe 
factories. The shrinkage involved a decidedly 
greater number of employees than that noted 
at the corresponding date last year; the index 
then, however, was lower. A combined work- 
ing force of 19,548 persons was registered by the 
279 firms making returns, as compared with 
21,093 in the preceding month. Most of the 
loss occurred in Quebec and Ontario. 


Lumber Products—Seasonal contractions on 
a smaller scale than at January 1, 1935, were 
noted in lumber mills, 809 of which reduced 
their payrolls from 36,622 at December 1 to 
33,314 workers at the beginning of January. 
Employment was in decidedly better volume 
than at the corresponding date of last year. 
Sawmills registered the most pronounced 
decreases, but there was also curtailment in 
furniture, vehicle, container and other wood- 
using industries. There were especially marked 
reductions in Ontario and British Columbia, 
although employment generally declined. 


Musical Instruments —Thirty-five manufac- 
turers of musical instruments reported a 
combined staff of 1,472, practically the same 
number as in the preceding month. A large 
recession had been noted at January 1 a year 
ago, and the index number was much lower. 


Plant Products, Edible—There were seasonal 
reductions in employment in practically all 
branches of the vegetable food group, the 
greatest being in canning, sugar and syrup, 
flour and cereal, bakery, chocolate and confec- 
tionery factories. The working forces of the 
446 co-operating employers totalled 28,158 
persons, as compared with 33,137 in their last 
report. The contractions in Ontario were most 
pronounced; the movement, however, was 
generally unfavourable. The declines noted 
at the beginning of January last year were 
decidedly smaller, but the index number then 
was some five points lower than at the date 
under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The shrinkage 
at the beginning of January, 1936, was slightly 
less than that noted at the same date in 
1935, when employment was in_ smaller 
volume. Statistics were received from 595 
firms, whose staffs aggregated 58,724 workers, 
or 1,232 fewer than in their last report. 
There were considerable losses in Quebec and 
Ontario. Pulp and paper mills reported a 
large share of the reduction, but there were 
also declines in plants producing paper 
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goods, while no general change occurred in 
printing and publishing establishments. 


Rubber Products—Rubber factories showed 
a decrease, which exceeded that noted at 
January 1, 1935; 52 plants had 11,722 em- 
ployees at the date under review, as against 
12,522 at the beginning of December. Most 
of the loss took place in Ontario. The index 
number, at 92:0, compared favourably with 
that of 89-8 at the same date of last year. 

Textile Products—The 982 textile firms 
furnishing data released a smaller proportion 
of their total operatives than was the case 
among the establishments making returns at 
the beginning of January, 1985; the index 
then was nearly eleven points lower than at 
the date under review, when it stood at 113-3. 
The reported payrolls included 96,953 per- 
sons at January 1, 1936, as against 100,287 in 
the last report. Quebec and Ontario recorded 
the bulk of the shrinkage, which was especi- 
ally marked in the hosiery and knit goods 


and garment and_ personal furnishing 
- divisions. 
Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 


There was a falling-off in employment at 
the beginning of January in the tobacco 
group, while beverages and other classes under 
this heading showed little change on the 
whole. Statements were tabulated from 172 
manufacturers in this group, employing 
18,287 workers, or 605 fewer than at Decem- 
ber 1. Most of the decline took place in 
Ontario. 


Chemical Products—Employment in chemi- 
cal and alhed product plants showed a con- 
traction at January 1 as compared with the 
preceding month, 344 persons having been 
released from the labour forces of the 201 
reporting establishments, which had _ 10,771 
employees. Rather smaller declines were 
noted at the corresponding date a year ago, 
but the index number then was lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
seasonal recessions in employment occurred 
in the production of these goods; 194 works 
reported an aggregate staff of 7,442, as com- 
pared with 8,341 in the preceding month. 
All provinces shared in this curtailment, which, 
however, was most marked in Quebec and 
Ontario. Brick and stone plants recorded 
important declines; on the whole, these were 
on a larger scale than those of January 1, 
1935, when employment was generally in 
less volume. 

Electric Light and Power—Employment in 
electric current plants again declined, accord- 
ing to statistics from 99 producers, employing 
14,076 workers, or 591 fewer than at Decem- 
ber 1. Quebec firms reported! the greatest 
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curtailment. A rather smaller reduction had 
been noted at the beginning of January of 
last year, when the index was slightly lower. 


Electrical Apparatus—A decline in personnel 
was registered by the 111 co-operating elec- 
trical apparatus factories, whose labour forces 
aggregated 13,206 persons at January 1, as 
compared with 13,664 in the preceding month. 
Employment was more active than at the 
same date of 1935, when a greater falling-off 
had been noted. 


Iron and Steel Products—Crude, rolled and 
forged, heating appliance, shipbuilding, struc- 
tural iron and steel,, and some other works 
in this group reported considerable curtail- 
ment, while improvement was shown in agri- 
cultural implement and vehicle factories, that 
in the former being pronounced. The pay- 
rolls of the 846 firms furnishing data in the 
iron and steel industry totalled 111,868, against 
114554 employees at December 1. This 
contraction (which occurred largely in Ontario) 
greatly exceeded that noted at the same date 
in 1935, but was less than the average decline 
recorded in the years since 1920. The index 
was higher than at January 1 in 1935, 1934, 
19383 or 1982. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The loss re- 
corded in non-ferrous metal products involved 
a smaller number of workers than that indi- 
cated at the same date in 1935, when the index 
was many points lower. Returns were com- 
piled from 156 employers of 19,370 persons, 
as compared with 19,941 at the commence- 
ment of December. Most of the reductions 
were in Quebec, Ontario and British Col- 
umbia. An analysis of the data by industries 
shows that lead, tin, zine and copper plants 
released most of the workers who were laid 
off, although the tendency was also down- 
ward in the precious metal group. 


Mineral Produwcts—Decreased activity was 
noted in this group, in which httle general 
change had occurred at the beginning of last 
year. A combined working force of 13,666 
persons was employed by the 135 establish- 
ments whose returns were received, and who 
had 13,978 employees at December 1. The 
index was higher than at January 1, 1935, 
standing at 134-6 at the latest date, as against 
132:3 in the same month of last year. 


Logging 


Bush operations on the whole showed little 
change at January 1. The experience of the 
years since 1920 shows that there is customarily 
an exodus from logging camps over the holi- 
day season, but the general movement in the 
present year was not so pronounced as usual, 
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only British Columbia reporting a large: de- 
cline; this was offset by advances in Quebec 
and the Prairie Provinces. Employment was 
decidedly more active than in January of any 
other year since 1920, with the exception of 
1930; the index stood at 183-4, compared 
with 183-5 at December 1, 1935, and 181-3 
at January 1, 1985. A combined working 
force of 51,3884 was reported by the 316 co- 
operating firms, who had 51,398 in the pre- 
ceeding month. 
Mining 

Coal—There was an increase in coal mines, 
103 of which enlarged their payrolls from 
25,378 persons at December 1 to 25,646 at 
the beginning of January. There were losses 
in the eastern, but gains in the western coal- 
fields. The index number at January 1, 
1935, was slightly lower, employment having 
then shown a decline as compared with the 
preceding month. 


Metallic Ores—A moderate decrease was 
noted in metallic ore mines, according to data 
from 157 firms who employed 27,172 persons 
at the beginning of January, as compared with 
27,535 in their last report. The index was 
decidedly higher than at the same date of 
last year, when a greater loss had occurred. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal).— 
The trend of employment in this division 
continued seasonally downward; the reduc- 
tions were on a smaller scale than at Janu- 
ary 1 a year ago, but the index was then 
some twenty-one points lower. Statements 
were received from 77 firms employing 6,772 
workers, as compared with 7,145 in the pre- 
ceding month. The largest. decline was in 
Ontario. 

Communications 


Further losses took place on telephones and 
telegraphs; the situation was practically the 
same as that indicated at the same date in 
1935, when decreases were also noted. The 
payrolls of the companies and branches fur- 
nishing data declined from 21,445 at Decem- 
ber 1 to 20,990 employees at the beginning 
of January. 

Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Employment 
in local transportation showed a seasonal con- 
traction, involving many more workers than 
that noted at January 1, 1935, when the 
index number was lower by two points. A 
combined staff of 24,965 persons was reported 
by the 213 co-operating firms, who had 25,672 
employees in the preceding month. The 
largest reductions were in Quebec and Ontario. 


Steam Railways—Steam railway operation 
showed a pronounced decline, improvement 


in the Maritime Provinces being more than 
offset by contractions elsewhere. The pay- 
rolls of the 100 companies and _ divisional 
superintendents furnishing returns aggregated 
57,032 persons, as against 58,117 in their last 
report. A rather greater decline had been 
recorded at the same date last year, when 
the index was 2:1 points lower than that of 
71-7 at January 1, 1936. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
large seasonal reduction in employment in 
water transportation, chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario, while an important increase, also 
seasonal in character, was noted in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The decline exceeded that 
indicated at January 1, 1985, when the index 
was practically the same. Returns for the 
date under review were compiled from 106 
employers of 11,424 men, compared with 17,000 
in the preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Continued seasonal curtailment 
of operations was shown in building construc- 
tion; 693 contractors reduced their staffs from 
27,264 at the beginning of December to 22,712 
at January 1. The most pronounced declines 
were in Quebec and Ontario, although there 
were losses in all five economic areas. Smaller 
decreases had been indicated at January 1 
last year, but the index was then between ten 
and eleven points lower. 

Highway—Statements were received from 
336 firms employing 44,191 workers, or 19,205 
fewer than at December 1. Important losses 
occurred in all provinces. Road construction 
generally afforded less employment than in 
the winter of 1984-1935. 


Railway— A downward movement was 
shown in this division, in which 32 employers 
reported 20,896 persons on their payroll, as 
compared with 22,033 in the preceding month. 
The index was lower than at January 1 of 
a year ago, when large gains had been noted, 
due chiefly to snow-clearing operations. The 
Prairie Provinces recorded the most pro- 
nounced decreases at the date under review. 


Services 


Improvement occurred in services, in which 
453 firms employed 25,440 persons, or 370 
more than in the preceding month. There 
was an increase in hotels and restaurants, while 
the fluctuations in the other divisions of 
the group were slight. Little general change 
had taken place at the beginning of January, 
1935, when the index was lower. 


Trade 


Trade afforded considerably more employ- 
ment. than at December 1, the improvement 
on the whole being much greater than at 
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the beginning of any other January for which 
statistics are available, except in 1935. There 
were moderate seasonal losses in wholesale 
establishments, but the additions to staffs in 
retail stores were exceptionally large. The 
1,187 co-operating employers had 107,836 per- 
sons on their staffs, compared with 103,551 
in their last report. The index stood at 135-9, 
as compared with 1381-1 in the preceding 
month, and 130°6 at January 1, 19365. 
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Tables 

The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, lead- 
ing cities and industries. The columns headed 
“Relative Weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total 


number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on the date indicated. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of December, 1935 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness dué 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged at 
work other than their own trades or who are 
idle due to illness are not considered as un- 
employed while unions which are involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 


The situation for local trade union members 
declined slightly at the close of December, 
1935, from the previous month, reflecting losses 
incidental to the holiday and inventory period 
in many lines of business. This was manifest 
from the December reports forwarded to the 
Department by 1,807 labour organizations in- 
volving a total of 170,503 members, 24,868 or 
14:6 per cent of whom were out of work on 
the last day of the month, in contrast with a 
percentage of 138-3 in November. Employ- 
ment recovery was apparent from December, 
1934, when 18-0 per cent of the members re- 
ported were idle. New Brunswick and Quebec 
unions indicated a slightly better trend of 
activity than in November, while in the re- 
maining provinces there was a general lowering 
in the volume of work available. Nova Scotia 
unions, with a drop in employment of nearly 4 
per cent, showed the most noteworthy reces- 
sions, due in substantial measure to quietness 
in coal mining, though the tendency in the 
majority of trades was less favourable. In 
Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia activ- 
ity was curtailed by over 2 per cent. Sas- 
katchewan unions showing losses on a slightly 
smaller scale, while in Alberta the change was 
fractional though adverse. In comparing with 
the returns for December, 1934, British Colum- 
bia members were afforded a _ considerably 
better volume of work during the month re- 
viewed, the navigation and fishing industries 
particularly showing gains, and in Ontario the 
building trades, and lumber and logging indus- 


tries, were a large factor in the noteworthy 
improvement reported from that province. 
Quebec and Manitoba unions registered in- 
creases in employment of somewhat lesser de- 
gree; and in Saskatchewan activity advanced 
slightly. On the contrary, moderate losses in 
employment were noted by Nova Scotia mem- 
bers, while New Brunswick and Alberta unions 
showed curtailment of less than one per cent. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment affecting local trade union 
members in the largest city in each province 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
There was a substantial rise in activity noted 
in Saint John during December from the pre- 
vious month, and in Regina and Edmonton 
gains, on a more moderate scale, were regis- 
tered. The situation in Montreal also tended 
favourably though the change from November 
was rather slight. On the other hand, Halifax, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver unions in- 
dicated some falling off in activity which was 
not especially pronounced in any one city. 
Contrasted with conditions in December, 1934, 
Vancouver members were much more busily 
engaged during the month reviewed, and in 
Toronto also, the improvement recorded was 
pronounced. Advances of noteworthy propor- 
tions were registered by Regina unions, while 
in Montreal and Winnipeg lesser gains oc- 
curred. Extensive curtailment, however, was 
evident in Saint John from December a year 
ago, Halifax showing moderate recessions and 
Edmonton fractional losses only. 

The chart which appears with this article 
shows the curve of unemployment by months 
from January, 1929, to date. During January 
and February, 1935, there was little variation 
in the level of the curve from the close of 1934, 
though the tendency was less favourable. In 
March, however, the projection was slightly 
downward from February, a manifestation of 
a greater volume of available work. This im- 
provement, however, was not sustained 
throughout April, the curve attaining a slightly 
higher level than in March. In May a period 
of diminishing unemployment set in which 
continued until the close of September, as in- 
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dicated by the steadily lowering trend of the 
curve. The tendency for October was but 
nominally upward from the previous month, 
and the level at the close of November re- 
mained identical with that of October. During 
December seasonal curtailment due to the 
holiday period and customary closing for stock- 
taking and repairs caused the curve to trace 
a slightly upward course, though conditions as 
reflected by the chart were more favourable 
than at the end of 19384. Employment for the 
year just past reached its peak in September 
when 13-0 per cent of idleness was recorded, 
while the percentage of 18-2 shown at the close 
of February represented the unemployment 
maximum for the year. 


the contrary, showed a large increase in slack- 
ness, and unemployment among general labour- 
ers and metal polishers was considerably more 
prevalent. ‘Glass and garment workers indi- 
cated curtailment of more moderate propor- 
tions and iron and steel workers, printing 
tradesmen, and papermakers small declines in 
activity. Among brewery and jewellery work- 
ers the situation remained unchanged from 
that of November. When a comparison is 
made with the returns for December, 1934, 
wood workers, as in the previous comparison, 
showed employment expansion, on a large 
scale, during the month reviewed, and the gains 
recorded by metal polishers and general la- 
bourers were substantial. Noteworthy ad- 
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From unions in the manufacturing industries 
491 reports were received for December, com- 
bining a membership of 52,757 persons, 7,981 
or 15-1 per cent of whom were idle on the 
last day of the month contrasted with per- 
centages of 13:6 in November and 17°8 in De- 
cember, 1934. Decidedly better conditions 
were reflected by wood workers during De- 
cember than in the previous month, and among 
bakers and confectioners, textile and carpet, 
and cigar and tobacco workers marked im- 
provement was noted. The tendency for 
leather and hat and cap workers was aleo to- 
ward heightened activity, though the change 
from November was slight. Fur workers, on 





vancement was also apparent among iron and 
steel, and garment workers from December, 
1934, papermakers, and cigar and tobacco 
workers showing moderate increases and hat 
and cap workers, and printing tradesmen but 
nominal improvement. Employment for 
leather and fur workers, on the contrary, 
showed a large falling off from December a 
year ago, and declines, on a small scale, oc- 
curred among glass, jewellery, textile and car- 
pet, and brewery workers, and bakers and con- 
fectioners. | 

Minor contractions in activity were evident 


-in the coal mining industry during Decem- 


ber from the preceding month, the 53 unions 
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making returns with a total of 16,012 members 
showing that 1,015 or a percentage of 6-3 were 
without work at the end of the month in con- 
trast with 4:6 per cent in November. Quieter 
conditions prevailed also than in December, 
1934, when 3:9 per cent of inactivity was 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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registered. Retarded activity in the Nova Scotia 
coal mines was the determining factor in the 
less favourable situation noted in the industry 
as a whole, though contributory losses on a 
small scale were reflected from British Colum- 
bia. In Alberta there was little change in the 
level of activity from November though the 
tendency was toward increased employment. 
Nova Scotia, Albert and British Columbia 
unions all shared in the retrogressive move- 
ment shown in coal mining from December 
1934, but the recessions were not of particular 
significance in any one province. 

The building and construction trades showed. 
some slackening in available work during De- 
cember from the previous month, though the 
situation was considerably improved from De- 
cember, 1984. This was apparent from the re- 
turns forwarded by 198 associations of these 
tradesmen, with an aggregate of 19,696 mem- 
bers, 8,891 or 45-1 per cent, of whom were idle 
on the last day of the month contrasted with 
42-5 per cent in November and 58:6 per cent 
in December, 1934. Electrical workers, and. 
building labourers and hod carriers were much 
busier than in November, and among tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, granite and stone- 
cutters, and painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers improvement of lesser degree was 
noted. Of the recessions which more than off- 
set these gains, the most important was regis- 
tered by bricklayers, masons and plasterers who 
suffered heavy losses in available work. Steam 
shovelmen, whose membership was quite small, 
indicated a large percentage increase in slack- 
ness. Activity for bridge and structural iron 
workers was also substantially curtailed from. 
November, and among carpenters and joiners, 
and plumbers and steamfitters the situation de- 
clined moderately. ‘Contrasted with the re- 
turns for December, 1934, bricklayers, masons: 
and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, electrical 
workers, granite and stonecutters, tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, and bridge and structural 
iron workers all indicated decided betterment 
of conditions during the month reviewed while 
the tendency for plumbers and steamfitters 
was favourable though the variation from 
December a year ago was quite slight. Un- 
employment for hod carriers and building 
labourers, however, was in_ considerably 
greater prevalence than in December, 1934. 
Among painters, decorators and paperhangers 
also, there was some falling off in activity 
during the month reviewed. Steam shovel- 
men indicated recessions in employment on a 
small scale. 

Slight curtailment in work afforded was 
manifest in the transportation industries dur- 
ing December from the preceding month, un- 
employment standing at 8:7 per cent as com- 





TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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pared with a percentage of 7-5 in November. 
The percentage for December was based on the 
reports received from 811 organizations of 
transportation workers, involving 57,740 mem- 
bers, 5,013 of whom were unemployed on the 
last day of the month. Improvement in con- 
ditions was reflected from December, 1934, 
when 11-3 per cent of idleness was recorded. 
Among steam railway employees, whose re- 
turns constituted over 78 per cent of the entire 
group membership reported, there was some 
lessening in employment afforded when com- 
pared with November which was a large factor 
in the unfavourable trend noted for the group 
as a whole. Navigation workers showed little 
variation in the employment level from No- 
vember though the tendency was also toward 
retarded activity. Among street and electric 
railway employees the same percentage of idle- 
ness was recorded in both months. Teamsters 
and chauffeurs, on the other hand, were more 
busily engaged during the month surveyed. 
Navigation workers, steam and street and elec- 
tric railway employees all shared in the em- 
ployment advancement reflected from De- 
cember, 1934, navigation workers particularly 
showing recovery on a large scale. Nominal 
recessions in employment only, were manifest 
by teamsters and chauffeurs. 

The 5 associations of retail shop clerks fur- 
nishing reports at the close of December, with 
1,723 members indicated an unemployment 
percentage of 3-7 in contrast with percentages 
of 1-8 in November and 7:8 in December, 1934. 

Activity for civic employees subsided slightly 
during December from the previous month, as 
shown by the returns compiled from 75 associa- 
clations with a membership numbering 8,228 
persons. Of these, 264 or 3:2 per cent were 
idle at the close of the month compared with 
an unemployment percentage of 2:0 in No- 
vember. The situation varied but slightly 
from December, 1984, though the trend was 
favourable, unemployment for that month 
standing at 3-8 per cent. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades during 
December employment conditions remained 
substantially the same as in the preceding 


month, the 126 local unions forwarding reports 
with an aggregate of 5,011 members showing 
an unemployment percentage of 10-4 on the 
last day of the month compared with 10-6 
per cent in November. Hotel and restaurant 
employees, and stationary engineers and fire- 
men were afforded a somewhat greater volume 
of work than in November which was mostly 
counteracted by the declines in activity 
evident among theatre and stage employees, 
barbers and unclassified workers. Improve- 
ment on a rather noteworthy scale was 
recorded from December, 1934, in the mis- 
cellaneous group of trades when 15:4 per 
cent of inactivity was recorded, stationary 
engineers and firemen showing the most pro- 
nounced gains, though better conditions also 
prevailed among theatre and stage employees, 
and unclassified workers. Activity for hotel and 
restaurant employees, and barbers, however, 
was slightly retarded from December, 1934. 

Employment for fishermen showed a small 
decline during December from the previous 
month, but the situation was decidedly more 
favourable than in December, 1934. This 
was apparent from the returns compiled from 
4 unions of these workers, with a total of 569 
members, 204 or 35:9 per cent of whom were 
unemployed at the close of the month in com- 
parison with percentages of 31-6 in November 
and 88:8 in December a year ago. 

Reports were received at the close of De- 
cember from 4 unions of lumber workers and 
loggers, involving 517 members, 15-1 per cent 
of whom were without work contrasted with a 
percentage of 12-1 at the end of November. 
Employment recovery on a large scale was 
noted from December, 1934, when 50-6 per 
cent of the members recorded were idle. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage of 
members who were on an average unemployed 
each year from 1919 to 1935 inclusive and also 
the percentage of unemployment by provinces 
for December of each year from 1919 to 1982. 
inclusive, and for each month from January, 
1933, to date. Table IJ summarizes the returns 
in the various groups of industries for the same 
months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for December, 1935 


The records of the Employment Service of 
Canada for the month of December, 1935, 
when compared with those of November and 
also December a year ago showed decreases 
of nearly 9 per cent and 8 per cent, respec- 
tively, in the average daily placements re- 
eorded. Under both comparisons the group 
largely responsible for the adverse change was 
construction and maintenance, in which relief 
work sponsored by the Dominion and Pro- 


vincial Governments hadi been considerably 
curtailed. Quite heavy losses from Novem- 
ber were also recorded in services, logging, 
manufacturing and transportation, with a 
smaller one in mining. Farming and trade, only, 
showed gains, the former being fairly large, 
due to the placement of workers under the 
Farm Labour Relief Plan. While construction 
and maintenance, as mentioned above, regis- 
tered a very heavy decline in placements from 
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those of December, 1934, this was offset, in 
part, by a marked gain in farming and ser- 
vices. Losses in transportation and mining 
were also counterbalanced by gains in manu- 
facturing and logging. Trade showed a small 
increase. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1933, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen from 
the graph that the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications followed 


1935, was 1,189, as compared with 1,288 during 
the preceding month and with 1,287 in Decem- 
ber a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,080, in compari- 
son with 2,602 in November and with 1,910 in 
December, 1934. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
December, 1985, was 1,126, of which 735 were 
in regular employment and 391 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,234 during the 
preceding month. Placements in December a 
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1933 


an upward trend throughout December, but 
at the close of the year were still over 11 
points below the levels attained at the end of 
the corresponding period in 1934. The ratio 
of vacancies to each 100 applications was 53:4 
and 61-2 during the first and the second half 
of December, 1985, in comparison with ratios 
of 62-7 and 72-9 during the corresponding 
periods of 1934. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 50:2 and 58-3, as compared with 
59-1 and 69-6 during the corresponding month 
of 1934. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during December, 

12457—6 
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year ago averaged! 1,221 daily, consisting of 585 
placements in regular and 636 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of December, 1985, the 
offices of the Service referred 29,269 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 28,144 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 18,375, of which 14,727 were 
of men and 3,648 were of women, while the 
placements in casual work totalled 9,769. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 21,559 for men and 8,154 for women, a 
total of 29,713, while applications for work 
numbered 51,983, of which 41,380 were from 
men and 10,6083 from women. Reports for 
November, 1935, showed 32,196 positions avail- 
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able, 65,033 applications made and 30,835 place- 
ments effected, while in December, 1934, there 
were recorded 32,165 vacancies, 47,746 applica- 
tions for work and 30,513 placements in regu- 
lar and casual employment. 

During the year 1935 the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada reported 376,574 
vacancies, 656,421 applications and 353,802 
placements in regular and casual employment. 
These totals were somewhat lower than those 
for the year 1934, when there were listed 427,- 
792 vacancies, 724,365 applications for work 
and 406,091 placements in regular and casual 
employment. . 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1925 to date: 




















Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
LUE. te ee oa ABR 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
LOG Re ah Ce ee meee 300, 226 109,929 410, 155 
CSA Ee aie S00 CNP Vi 302,723 112,046 414,769 
AQ Sees oo tes see ine arial 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
i LY VAC Ma aeons Re eee Sere wd 260, 747 137,620 398, 367 
LOS OES See eentba bce: 187,872 180,807 368, 679 
LOS sy ete eee: Roe 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
OS Zhe eg te Ae Re 1535.00 198,443 352,214 
LOSS rae een nets. 170,576 181,521 352,097 
LOSAy Rie cds OS | Ae 223,564 182,527 406,091 
1S ety ee Ais tt 226,345 127,457 353, 802 








Nova Scorta 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during December were nearly one per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month, and nearly 16 per cent below the corre- 
sponding month of 1934. Placements also 
were nearly 2 per cent less than in Novem- 
ber and over 15 per cent less than during De- 
cember a year ago. Placements on relief pro- 
jects were considerably less than during De- 
cember, 1934, and accounted for the decline 
under this comparison, as small losses in ser- 
vices and trade were more than offset. by in- 
creased bush placements. Placements under 
construction and maintenance numbered 456, 
and in services 285. Of the latter 206 were of 
household workers. During the month 200 
men and 68 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


New Brunswick 


During the month of December, positions 
offered through employment offices in New 
Brunswick were nearly 4 per cent higher than 
in the preceding month and nearly 21 per 
cent above the corresponding month of 1934. 
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There was a gain of nearly 3 per cent in 
placements when compared with November 
and of nearly 19 per cent in comparison with 
December a year ago. The gain over Decem- 
ber, 1984, was due to increased placements 
in construction and maintenance and services, 
there being positions found for 225 workers 
in the former industrial group and 549 in the 
latter. Of the 549 placements in services 440 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 181 of men 
and 84 of women. 


(QUEBEC 


There was a decline of nearly 9 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in the Province of Quebec 
during December when compared with the 
preceding month, but a gain of 16 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
1934. Placements were over 12 per cent less 
than in November, but nearly 20 per cent 
above December, 1934. Placements in logging, 
construction and maintenance and services were 
considerably high than during December a year 
ago and accounted for the increase under this 
comparison. The changes in all other groups 
were nominal only. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing 72; 
logging 1,326; construction and maintenance 
853; trade 96; and services 1,811, of which 
1,684 were of household workers. There were 
2,360 men and 1,237 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


ONTARIO 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during December, was nearly 9 per 
cent less than in the preceding month and 
over 31 per cent below the corresponding 
month of 1934. Placements also declined 
nearly 11 per cent when compared with 
November and nearly 33 per cent in compari- 
son with December a year ago. There was 
a large decrease in the number of placements 
on relief work in comparison with December, 
1934, which accounted for the large decline 
under this comparison. Small losses were 
also reported in transportation, manufacturing 
and logging, but these declines were partly 
offset by gains in services, farming and trade. 
Placeménts by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing, 378; logging, 626; farming, 381; 
construction and maintenance, 3,647; trade, 
341; and services, 3,786, of which 2,055 were 
of household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 2,405 men and 1,127 
women. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1935 














Vacancies Applicants Regulae 
Placed Asis 
Offices Reported| Unfilled | Regis- | Referred |_————-————_——_-|__ Un- peal 
during | atendof| tered to placed ash of 
period period during |vacancies| Regular | Casual | at end of| P 193 4 
period period 
NOVA Sota ees eae a 857 26 959 843 263 575 1,780 260 
ER alifa x coed sicyestericiencid eis « tele. etctesvehanuras 412 26 490 390 188 202 1,108 140 
INGWaGLASZOMW ei. acieucwicaetscanerurie cst 141 0 165 148 68 Ue 340 94 
By dney. fee See eae 304 0 304 305 iv 298 332 26 
New Brunswick 805 11 920 796 265 531 910 204 
Chatham Batata] soveco/elsite (oie) ats je Sie ece cis aale iS 24 0 50 24 8 16 160 18 
Hroderictonirrieiess ecw eee 142 5 207 137 136 1 133 57 
Moncton NAatoilas droite’ cinteieiateteaeracs te, BS hetete leva 258 6 254 254 78 176 94 63 
SAINGUODMe see te cere cr ae en 381 0 409 381 43 338 523 66 
Quebec..... Ie ote GON erent el. ole aNe elalerate 4,866 289 7,036 4,961 3,597 573 1,831 2,880 
GICOUEIIN 1. as feo avessles ba ss rotors 424 0 592 424 423 Gi 2 
MUL Tes royels Sie agers ees elas e,ceelsce ale ate vacere tie.seres 644 5 1221 655 648 2 523 278 
MOntrea lace heer anes ee 1, 898 54 PET eM 1,836 1, 102 343 781 947 
ODES Gee ys steals ters bree tecolersisioea ee 8 205 1, 282 914 5oL 111 350 592 
WROUVE ere errserirtericee toc cnet 405 0 433 405 402 3 20 82 
Sherbrooke OBE; AR AL SAL. Enea 337 0 471 365 334 2 65 138 
MPDROG RAV OL Bic ceteris abecere citi dale sete niolie 299 2 306 362 137 111 19 bat 
OCWCanOen ce kere reo. 9,781 392 23,502 9,493 3,532 5,708 47,331 2,848 
Bellovillopsatcun as cavekores JOnee a 98 0 93 108 42 56 196 21 
ESTANGLORG Cie choc d ot odssaeve ciara than okies 114 0 472 112 85 De 1,922 79 
@hathanriee.. cases ol okt eee 82 0 182 84 71 13 540 31 
HOR CAWULISTIN AES io Poets cote cys aieee islets 330 0 328 329 220 106 400 ra 
Guelphese. sc Maes. Alds ht eee 48 10 98 79 37 15 1, 263 26 
EL TIATICON See eeteele cee oe tenia seratee Bis 5 1251 385 164 188 5,796 153 
ingstom§::. semet seaesalas «des so ohese 283 iy 383 270 213 57 382 139 
94 0 248 98 37 55 1,216 32 
690 27 1,433 729 327 365 2,268 164 
Widgara:F alla s scniss. aioe» js 4.0i0:0 073 aes 130 0 231 130 48 80 1, 687 43 
North Bayes sich « ctelseucteie aiate'ors gate 103 0 134 103 67 36 515 113 
BHA WAM r ls. cooled ele chtahinn oe 571 0 626 569 114 455 262 50 
WO Et a War han tidae a aver ood galete cides 599 4 1,284 595 456 136 767 416 
IPeMUDTOKG sacs ole kates eae close Pat al 0 367 268 132 136 32 61 
Peterborough yids aoe e lols a 58 6 65 70 41 13 284 45 
POnGATEHUT UY Ba Ce ee eee 538 0 484 484 478 6 563 322 
SpwWatharinesiesy Meera. oe: 140 11 222 127 52 75 1,928 35 
St Mhomtas yey eke. Seles a 141 3 179 140 71 69 402 51 
SSEOLGT DE: 4 Sra OP CRA ERT Ups BRE Na eg 159 0 188 159 55 104 285 56 
SaulGetemVariomu tee. co, ose ces 46 1 236 60 22 23 56 57 
Stratiord mater ie. | Ake iy 65 0 294 64 55 9 325 35 
Sudbury Te. Wes Se Abe tae eT 99 1 427 98 63 35 161 127 
MEIGS coe eee oes oes eee 156 14 443 131 73 58 575 109 
AOLONCOMP:. «Sh) Male ao bidee t Mdsle suteeie 4,153 265 13, 220 3,891 480 3,307 22,720 483 
Wiindsorers... saree. kite yee aie: Sard 441 34 614 410 126 284 2,786 123 
Biamitoba. Ay Merrtark We eee wk 4,333 9 6,005 4,376 4,034 339 16,206 3,069 
Brandon rs sriren vie el ear. eels Wh 189 9 3388 182 180 2 73 153 
Winnipeg vote er,.. cra eui ees oss s 4,144 0 5, 667 4,194 3,854 337 15,472 2,916 
Saskatchewan....................... 3,210 412 3,175 2,970 2,619 346 1,490 1,817 
Hstevan vate pitacpos bale ed osteo 74 98 63 3 3 0 91 136 
MOOSE JAW sua S nse. coiths Seer 389 85 368 361 261 95 574 179 
North Battleford 102 8 94 94 88 6 27 140 
Prince Albert sae cise oes eros 170 43 169 135 87 48 69 165 
eginar . sat | iileies. nace, deme ad op 530 17 615 521 451 70 365 506 
Saskatoon. Poaceae awe, wine te 324 3 332 316 263 dS 305 274 
Swit’ Current aescgas aoc cckiicnte 130 56 118 118 116 2 42 125 
Wey DUT se. Sere aeltee sce «cde tcsast 109 113 107 93 14 2 59 
Morkton.. Sei. aie. RE, CA 333 102 254 266 208 58 15 233 
Sub-officest::. \tae catia atone ante, « 1,049 1,049 1,049 1,049 0 0 _ 
PAID ELUA Nin tien seats or Pabst une 2,881 177 4,464 2,798 2,429 358 9,111 2,113 
@alzary teint Ate er. OMe 817 0 1,542 826 785 41 3,599 800 
cua Weller. cpee nite sis ete tere eink: 165 17 341 135 115 20 161 90 
EidimMOn TOM esas ets cae he 1,330 153 1,823 Meier 24 47 4,613 1,010 
Wethbridgets .. thes. tel Lise ees 315 7 455 311 124 187 559 150 
Misdicinestl at Mi cites .icteeuneeees 254 0 303 254 191 63 179 63 
2,980 43 5,922 3,032 1,636 1,339 6,436 1,422 
83 0 226 86 8 34 8 
305 0 369 298 200 98 226 235 
217 17 236 220 85 135 5 88 
149 4 299 146 111 35 254 49 
191 12 206 179 164 15 131 151 
83 0 104 83 2 81 177 2 
itis 10 3,509 1,181 892 236 5,199 657 
8 0 973 839 100 739 410 92 
29,713 1,359 51,983 29,269 18,375 9,769 85,095 14,613 
21,559 550 41,380 21,342 14,727 6,520 74,517 11,041 
8,154 809 10, 603 7,927 3, 648 3,429 10,578 3,572 
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MANITOBA 

During December, 1935, employment offices 
in Manitoba received orders for over 8 per 
cent less workers than in the preceding month, 
but over 28 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 
There was a decline of over 8 per cent in 
placements when compared with November 
but a gain of nearly 27 per cent in com- 
parison with December, 1934. An _ increase 
under construction and maintenance, made up 
largely of relief placements, was responsible 
for the gain over December a year ago. This 
improvement was offset in part by declines in 
farming, logging and services. Placements by 
industrial divisions included logging, 130; 
farming, 1,674; construction and maintenance, 
1,794; and services, 688, of which 592 were 
of household workers. There were 3,634 men 
and 400 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during December called for 
nearly 32 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month and 16 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month of 1934. There 
was a gain also in placements of nearly 37 
per cent when compared with November and 
of nearly 21 per cent in comparison with De- 
cember, 1934. A substantial increase in farm 
placements under the Farm Labour Relief 
scheme was responsible for the gain over 
December a year ago. There was also a 
small gain under manufacturing. Losses were 
reported in all other groups, the largest being 
in construction and maintenance. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were manufacturing 
63; farming, 2,202; construction and mainten- 
ance, 76; and services, 566, of which 462 were 
of household workers. During the month 2,303 
men and 316 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during December, were nearly 27 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
over 6 per cent above the corresponding 
month of 1984. Placements were nearly 27 
per cent less than in November, but 9 per 
cent above December a year ago. When 
comparing placements by industrial divisions 
with December, 1934, the most important 
gains were in farming, construction and main- 
tenance and mining, and the largest decline 
in logging. A small increase in manufacturing 
was offset by a loss in trade. Placements by 
industrial divisions included logging, 73; farm- 
ing, 895; mining, 90; construction and main- 
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tenance, 1,291; and services, 368, of which 293 
were of household workers. There were 2,194 
men and 235 women placed in regular em- 
ployment. 
BritisH CoLuMBIA 

Orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia called for over 12 per cent 
less workers than in the preceding month and 
nearly 7 per cent less than during the cor- 
responding month of 1934. Similar percentages 
of loss were reported in placements under 
both comparisons. The only decline of im- 
portance in placements from December a 
year ago was in construction and maintenance, 
and was due to a reduction in placements on 
relief projects. This loss was partly offset by 
gains in manufacturing and trade. The changes 
in other groups were unimportant. Placements 
by industrial divisions included manufacturing 
72; construction and maintenance, 2,136; and 
services, 662, of which 417 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,450 men and 
186 women were placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of December, 1935, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 18,375 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 9,773 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment located was outside 
the immediate vicinity of the offices at 
which they were registered. Of the latter, 
589 were granted the Employment Service 
reduced transportation rate, 544 going to 
centres within the same province as the 
despatching office and 45 to other provinces. 
The reduced transportation rate, which is 
2-7 cents per mile with a minimum fare of 
$4, is grated by the railway companies to 
bona fide applicants at the Employment 
Service who may wish to travel to distant 
employment for which no workers are avail- 
able locally. 

In Quebec during December three cer- 
tificates for reduced transportation were 
issued at the Hull office to bush workers 
bound for employment in the Pembroke 
zone. Persons travelling at the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate in Onta- 
rio during December totalled 446, these going 
to provincial situations. At Port Arthur, 224 
bush workers, 83 highway construction 
workers, 2 fishermen, one miner and one 
domestic secured certificates for transporta- 
tion to various points within the same zone. 
The Fort William office despatched 90 bush 
workers and one mine cookee, and the Sud- 
bury office 22 bush workers to their respec- 
tive zones. In addition, the Fort William 
zone was the destination of 9 mine workers 
carried from Timmins. Proceeding to posi- 
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tions within the Timmins zone 10 pulp 
cutters were conveyed from North Bay and 
3 bridge builders from Pembroke. Manitoba 
transfers at the reduced rate during Diecem- 
ber were 52 in number, 11 provincial and 41 
inter-provincial. All of these were effected 
by the Winnipeg office, which assisted in the 
despatch of 7 bush workers, 2 mine workers, 
one restaurant cook and one tractor driver to 
centres within its own zone. Travelling out- 
side the province 40 bush workers were des- 
tined to the Port Arthur zone and one hotel 
porter to Prince Albert. Offices in Saskat- 
chewan granted 34 certificates for reduced 
transportation during December, all to points 
within the province. For centres within their 
respective zones the Yorkton office transfer- 
red 24 bush workers, the Prince Albert office 
7 bush workers and the Regina office one 
teacher. To the Yorkton zone also, one 
farm domestic journeyed from Saskatoon. 
The Regina office, in addition, shipped one 
farm hand to Swift Current. Business 
transacted by Alberta offices during Decem- 


ber involved the issue of 52 reduced rate 
certificates, 51 of which were to provincial 
points. Of these, 49 were granted at Edmon- 
ton to 23 bush workers, 8 mine workers, 7 
fishermen, 5 hotel employees, 3 farm hands, 
2 domestics and one edgerman going to em- 
ployment at centres within the Edmonton 
zone. From Calgary, one farm hand and one 
farm housekeeper were carried to Drumheller. 
The one transfer outside the province was of 
a dairyman proceeding from Edmonton to 
Saskatoon. The labour movement in British 
Columbia during December comprised the 
despatch of 2 persons, one a mine flunkey 
shipped from Vancouver to Penticton and the 
other a tiemaker sent from Prince Rupert 
to a point within its own zone. 

Of the 589 workers who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during December, 276 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 295 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 12 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway and 
6 by the Northern Alberta Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During December, 1935 


The building permits issued by 58 cities 
in December, 1935, represented construction 
work valued at $2,390,014, as compared with 
$3,315,001 in November, 1935, and $2,521,820 
in December, 1934. There was, therefore, a 
decrease of $924,987 or 27-9 per cent in 
December as compared with the preceding 
month, and of $131,806 or 5-2 per cent as 
compared with the same month of 1934. 

In 1985, the value of the building author- 
ized in each month but December was greater 
than in the same month of 1934, while from 
January, the aggregate for each month 
exceeded that for the corresponding month in 
1933. The total for 1935 was higher than 
in any of the last three years, standing at 
$46,236,702, as compared with $27,457,524 in 
1934, $21,776,496 in 1933 and $42,319,397 in 
1932; the 1935 figures are unrevised, while 
those for previous years are revised. Although 
the improvement indicated last year was 
partly due to the granting of construction 
permits for public buildings in several centres 
as an unemployment relief measure, the move- 
ment in general building operations was also 
more favourable than in the last few years. 
In comparison with earlier years of the 
record, from 1920 to 1931, however, the value 
of building authorizations continues low. The 
index number of wholesale prices of building 
materials during 19385, at 82-2 per cent of 
the 1926 basic average, was lower than in 
any preceding year for which building 
statistics for the 58 cities are on record, with 
the exception of 1931, 1932 and 1933. 


A review of building permits granted in 
1935 will be issued next month. 

Detailed statements were received from 
some 50 cities, showing that they had issued 
some 160 permits for dwellings valued at 
almost $400,000 and over 300 permits for 
other buildings at an estimated cost of more 
than $800,000. There were also four permits 
taken out for engineering. work at a cost 
of $47,770. During November, the construc- 
tion of some 260 dwellings and 1,060 other 
buildings was authorized; these were esti- 
mated to cost approximately $1,434,000 and 
$1,640,000, respectively. 

As compared with the preceding month, 
Quebec reported an increase of $409,600 or 
79 per cent in the value of the authorized 
building. Declines were indicated in the 
remaining provinces, that of $1,165,953 or 
50:6 per cent in Ontario being most 
pronounced. 

Quebec, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
recorded increases as compared with December, 
1934, in the value of the building authorized. 
In this comparison, Quebec reported the 
greatest gain of $673,951, or 265 per cent. 
Of the reduction in the remaining provinces, 
that of $684,752 or 37:5 per cent in Ontario 
was most marked.’ 

Of the four largest cities, Montreal regis- 
tered increases, both as compared with 
November, 1935, and December, 1934. 
Winnipeg and Vancouver reported declines 
as compared with the preceding month, but 
an increase over the same month in 1934, 
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while Toronto showed reductions in the value 
of the building permits issued in each com- 
parison. Of the smaller centres, Sherbrooke, 
Three Rivers, Westmount, Belleville, Chat- 
ham, Stratford, St. Thomas, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Woodstock, Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
Kamloops, Nanaimo and New Westminster 
recorded advances as compared with No- 
vember, 1935. and also with December, 1934. 


Cumulative Record for 1935—The follow- 
ing table shows the value of the building 
authorized by 58 cities during the Decembers 
of the years since 1920, and also for the 
completed years; the 1935 figures are unre- 
vised, while for preceding years the statistics 
are revised. (A revised statement for 1935 
will be issued next month.) Index numbers, 
based upon the total value of the building 
authorized by these cities during 1926 as 
100, are given below, as are the average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of build- 
ing materials in the years 1920-35. 

The unrevised statistics for 1935 indicate 
that last year’s aggregate was 68-4 per cent 
higher than in 1934; it was also considerably 
higher than in 1933 and rather higher than 
in 19382. With these exceptions, the total 
was lower than in any other year since 1920. 


In this connection, it should be noted that 
the Bureau’s index number of wholesale 
prices of building materials was practically 
the same as in 1934; while it was slightly 
higher than in 1931, 1932 or 1933, it was lower 
than in any year from 1920 to 1930. 














Average 
Indexes of | indexes of 
Value of value of | wholesale 
Value of permits permits prices of 
permits issued issued building 
Year issued in in materials 
in twelve twelve in 
December months months twelve 
(1926=100) months 
(Average 
1926=100) 
1OSOe ee $ 2,390,014 |$46, 236, 702 29-6 82-2 
TOS ae 2 O2Le9820 | attr One 17-6 82-6 
19335 Ieee 1,983,292 | 21,776,496 13-9 78-3 
1032 Foe 1,569,255 | 42,319,397 27-1 77-2 
TOSI ee 7,895,106 {112,222,845 71-8 81-9 
LOZO uy) 15,440,281 |166,279,325 106-4 90-9 
192.0) ees 14,688,682 |234,944,549 150-2 99-0 
NO 2c en 16,095,160 |219,105,715 140-1 97-1 
LOD Tae 11,755,566 |184, 613,742 118-0 96-1 
LOD Os seas 11,508,818 |156,386, 607 100-0 100-0 
1925 2s. 7,363,777 |125,029,367 79-9 102-9 
1924 6,463,319 |126,583,148 80-9 106-6 
NOP SoM uce 6,974,256 | 133,521,621 85-4 111-8 
TOD BY 9,517,402 |148, 215,407 94-8 108-7 
O21. ties 5,537,330 |116, 794,414 74-7 122-7 
1OZ0e ee ae 4,844,354 |117,019, 622 74-8 144-0 








EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


Al Ui British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
January, 1936, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment at December 16, 1935, showed 
a substantial improvement, on the whole, as 
compared with November 25. 

There was a further improvement in employ- 
ment in coal mining, iron and steel manufac- 
ture, engineering, and the cotton and linen 
industries. Employment also increased in the 
distributive trades, hotel and boarding house 
service, the construction and repair of vehicles, 
tailoring, dressmaking and textile bleaching, 
dyeing, etc. On the other hand, employment 
continued to decline in building, pottery manu- 
facture and the fishing industry, and there was 
also some decline in hosiery manufacture and 
in the boot and shoe industry. 

Among those workpeople, of ages 16-64, who 
were insured against unemployment in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, the percentage 
unemployed at December 16, 1985 (including 
those temporarily stopped as well as those 
wholly unemployed), was 14:2, as compared 
with 14:6 at November 25, 1935, and with 16-0 
at December 17, 1934. The percentage wholly 


unemployed at December 16, 1935, was 12-6, as 
compared with 12:9 at November 25, 1935; 
while the percentage temporarily stopped was 
1-6, as compared with 1-7. For males alone 
the percentage at December 16, 1935, was 16:3, 
and for females 8:7; the corresponding per- 
centages at November 25, 1935, were 16-6 and 
9-3. 

The estimated number of insured persons, 
aged 16-64, in employment in Great Britain 
at December 16, 1935, was 10,599,000. This was 
62,000 more than at November 25, 1935, and 
340,000 more than at December 17, 1934. 

At December 16, 1935, the numbers of per- 
sons on the Registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain were 1,585,990 wholly 
unemployed, 205,574 temporarily stopped, and 
77,001 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 1,868,565. This was 49,997 less than 
a month before, and 217,250 less than a year 
before. The total included 1,501,576 men, 
53,959 boys, 267,109 women, and 45,921 girls. 

The persons on the Registers included 831,- 
334 persons with claims for insurance benefit; 
720,944 insured persons with applications for 
unemployment allowances; 192,885 insured per- 
sons (including 20,339 insured juveniles under 
16 years of age) not in receipt of insurance 
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benefit or unemployment allowances, and 123- 
402 uninsured persons. In Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland the total number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
at December 16, 1935, was 1,932,839. 


United States 


Manufacturing industries—Forty of the 90 
manufacturing industries surveyed reported 
larger number of workers in December than 
in the preceding month. Pay-rolls rose 2:8 per 
cent over the month interval. This increase in 
pay-rolls is partially due to the fact that pay- 
rolls in the preceding month were slightly 
reduced by the observance of the Armistice 
Day holiday in certain localities. Gains in pay- 
rolls were wide-spread however, 62 of the 90 
manufacturing industries surveyed having re- 
ported increases. 

The most pronounced gains in employment 
over the month interval were in the electric- 
and steam-car building industry (9-1 per cent), 
boots and shoes (6-3 per cent), wirework (4°4 
per cent), and agricultural implements (4:1 
per cent). Employment in the cast-iron pipe 
industry increased 3:1 per cent and gains of 
3 per cent each were shown in the iron and 
steel forgings and the textile machinery indus- 
tries. Among the remaining 33 industries re- 
porting employment gains were such important 
industries as automobiles (2-3 per cent), book 
and job printing (2:3 per cent), foundries and 
machine shops (1:8 per cent), cotton goods 
(1-8 per cent), slaughtering and meat packing 
(1-8 per cent), newspapers and periodicals (1-2 
per cent), machine tools (1:4 per cent), silk and 
rayon goods (1:0 per cent), and blast furnaces- 
steel works-rolling mills (0:9 per cent). 


Seasonal declines in employment were re- 
ported in December in beet sugar (39-2 per 
cent), canning and preserving (18-9 per cent), 
radios and phonographs (15-3 per cent), jew- 
elry (9°5 per cent), cement (9:4 per cent), 
stoves (8:0 per cent). and cottonseed oil-cake- 
meal (7-8 per cent). The soap industry reported 
a decrease of 6:2 per cent in employment 
over the month interval and losses ranging 
from 3 per cent to 3-9 per cent were reported 
in steam and hot-water heating apparatus, 
mens furnishings, flour, millwork, explosives, 
shirts and collars, and aircraft. 

Employment in the durable goods group 
decreased 0:5 per cent from November to 
December and the non-durable goods industries 
showed a net decline of 0:4 per cent. Both 
groups reported increases in weekly pay-rolls 
over the month interval, the gains being 2°8 
per cent in the durable goods group and 2-9 
per cent in the non-durable goods group. The 
index of employment in the durable goods 
group for December (75-7) indicates that for 


every 1,000 workers employed during the index 
base period (1923-1925) 757 were employed in 
December, 1935. The December non-durable 
goods index (94-1) indicates that 941 out of 
every 1,000 workers employed during 1923- 
1925 were working in December 1935. 


The indexes of factory employment and pay- 
rolls are computed from returns supplied by 
representative establishments in 90 manufac- 
turing industries. The base used in computing 
these indexes is the 3-year average, 1923-25, 
taken as 100. In December 1935, reports were 
received from 23,481 establishments employing 
3,932,980 workers whose weekly earnings were 
$87,458,485. The employment reports received 
from these co-operating establishments cover 
more than 55 per cent of the total wage 
earners in all manufacturing industries of the 
country and more than 65 per cent of the 
wage earners in the 90 industries included in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ monthly survey. 


Non-manufacturing industries—In addition 
to the estimated increase of 342,300 workers in 
retail-trade establishments, approximately 
30,000 workers returned to jobs in anthracite’ 
and bituminous coal mines. The increase of 23 
per cent in employment in anithracite mines 
represents a gain cf approximately 15,300 
workers and indicates a partial recovery from 
the sharply reduced operations of the preceding 
month. The gain of 4:0 per cent in employ- 
ment in bituminous coal mines indicates an 
increase of approximately 14,200 workers. 
Weekly pay rolls of anthracite mines were 
estimated to be approximately $1,194,000 
greater during the December 15 pay period 
than in the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding month. 

The most pronounced declines in employ- 
ment from November to December were sea- 
sonal in character. Employment in quarries 
and non-metallic mines decreased 7-7 per cent 
over the month interval due to winter weather 
conditions. In the private building construc- 
tion industry the seasonal decrease in employ- 
ment (6-7 per cent) was not as pronounced 
as the decreases shown in the corresponding 
month of the preceding 4 years for which in- 
formation is available. Dyeing and cleaning 
establishments also reported seasonal contrac- 
tion, 3°8 per cent fewer employees being 
reported in December 1935 than in November. 


Employment in wholesale trade establish- 
ments continued the expansion which has been 
shown consistently each month since July 
1935. Based on reports received from 16,405 
establishments employing 305,594 workers in 
December, there was a net gain of 0-4 per 
cent in employment over the month interval. 
The December 1935 index (86-8) exceeds the 
level reported in any preceding month since 
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February 1931. Among the several lines of 
wholesale trade in which gains in number of 
workers were shown from November to De- 
cember were jewelry and optical goods, paper 
and paper products, tobacco, hardware, furni- 
ture and house furnishings, electrical goods, 
farm products, and farm supplies. Small 
declines in employment were reported in 
such important lines as dry goods and apparel, 
groceries, food products, and petroleum and 
petroleum products. 


Employment in anthracite mines increased 
23:0 per cent from November to December 
and pay-rolls rose 95:3 per cent, recovering in 
large measure the losses reported in the pre- 
ceding month, which were attributed to poor 
market conditions and the observance of Armis- 
tice Day. 


Public employment—The number of jobs 
provided by the construction program financed 
by the Emergency Relief Act of 1935 showed 
an increase of more than 1,300,000 during De- 
cember. The total employed on this program 
during the month ending December 15 
amounted to more than 2,550,000. Pay-roll 
disbursements for the month totalled more 
than $101,000,000. More than $25,000,000 
worth of material was purchased during the 
month for use on these construction projects. 

Employment on the Public Works Admini- 
stration program decreased by 45,000 during 
the month. This leaves the total of 235,000 
people employed on this program as of De- 
cember 15. Pay-rolls for these workers ex- 
ceeded $17,000,000. Purchase orders were 
placed for construction materials valued at over 
$25,000,000 during the month. 

There were 513,000 men employed on emer- 
gency conservation work (C.C.C. Camps) dur- 
ing December. Of this total, 455,000 were 
enrolled workers. In addition to the enrolled 
men, there were 9,700 reserve officers, 2,200 
camp educational advisers, and 46,500 technical 
and supervisory workers. Pay-rolls for this 
work totalled nearly $22,000,000. — 

Due to the seasonal curtailment of road 
work, there was a decrease of nearly 5,000 in 
the number of workers employed at the site of 
construction projects financed from appropria- 
tions made by Congress direct to the Federal 
Departments. All other types of construction 
so financed showed slight gains during the 
month. More than 57,000 workers were em- 
ployed on these construction projects. They 
earned approximately $4,000,000 for ‘their 
month’s work. 

The construction and maintenance of State 
roads provided work for 150,000 men during 
the month. This compares with the November 
total of 171,000. Pay-rolls for December 
totalled $6,200,000. 
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Private building construction —Seasonal re- 
cessions in employment and pay-rolls from 
November to December were shown in the 
private building construction industry. The 
decrease of 6:7 per cent in employment was 
less pronounced, however, than the declines 
reported in December of any of the 4 preceding 
years for which data are available. Previous 
December losses in employment have ranged 
from 10-7 per cent (December 1931) to 17:7 
per cent (December 1933). The decrease in 
weekly pay-rolls (4-3 per cent) was less pro- 
nounced than the employment decline, indica- 
ting higher average earnings in December than 
in the preceding month. The data are based 
on reports received from 9,699 contractors 
employing 80,278 workers during the day period 
ending nearest December 15. The figures relate 
to employees engaged in the erection, altering, 
and repairing of private buildings and do not 
include projects financed by Public Works 
Administration or Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration funds, regular appropriations of the 
Federal, State and local governments, or loans 
insured by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. 





Summary of Co-operative Movement 


More than 139 million persons in 43 count- 
ries are members of co-operative societies of 
different types, according to an article appear- 
ing in the January issue of the Monthly Labour 
Review, United States Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics. Data gathered from various sources 
show that three-fifths of these belonged to con- 
sumers’ societies and slightly over one-fifth 
were engaged in agricultural co-operation. The 
retail consumers’ societies had an annual busi- 
ness of more than 12 billion dollars, and the 
co-operative wholesale societies a combined 
turn-over of over 900 million dollars. In Great 
Britain the retail societies returned to their 
members in 1 year (1934) more than 115 million 
dollars in interest on share capital and rebates 
on purchases. An added saving of nearly 16 
million dollars was made for member retail 
societies by the three wholesale societies of the 
country. 

Tabular statistics indicate the number and 
membership of co-operative societies in spe- 
cified types by countries. These statistics show 
that Canada, in 1933, had 1,113 societies of all 
types; and of this total 372 were consumers’ 
co-operatives, 162 credit societies, 300 were 
agricultural associations and 219 were classed as 
other types. The total membership in Canadian 
co-operative societies in 1933 was given as 
552,897; of which number 39,001 were in con- 
sumers’ societies, 36,470 in credit societies, 314,- 
426 in agricultural associations and 163,000 in 
other types. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


eager Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Gov- 
ernmental supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which ap- 
peared in the LaBour Gazerre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and _ reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages scales 
of the respective provinces. 

As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, provided for the observance 
of the wages rates generally accepted as cur- 
rent in the district for competent workmen, 
or if there were no current rates, then fair 
and reasonable rates, and for adherence to 
the hours of work generally accepted as cur- 
rent in the district; or fair and reasonable 


hours. These “A” conditions, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned, were super- 
seded in 1980 by the adoption of an Act of 
Parliament entitled “The Fair Wages and 
Hight Hour Day Act” (chapter 20-21, Geo. 
V), the full text of which was published in 
the Lasour Gazetre of June, 1930, p. 652 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
this Act is in the terms following :— 

All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
sub-contractor, or of any other person doing 
or contracting to do the whole or any part 
of the work contemplated by the contract 
shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that wages 
shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable. 

The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per 
day_except in such special cases as the Governor 
in Council may otherwise provide, or except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wages rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

In addition to the schedule of fair wages 
and working hours, Government contracts for 
the construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion of any work contain certain other labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people employed, sanctioned by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of June 7, 1922, as 
amended on April 9, 1924. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of fit- 
tings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours, In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages, 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and: reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions, 
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In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wage officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workmen employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payments of such claim may be made by the 
latter, 

All workmen employed: in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the ‘Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest, to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tract are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 


that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month, statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wages conditions, have been recently 
executed by the Government of Canada :— 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 

Contract for the construction of a Museum 
building at Chambly, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Akilas Menard, Chambly Canton, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 23, 1935. 
Amount of contract, $11,987.00. A fair wages 














schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class o1 labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Oomend) 1nShers eee. Hales sone 0 50 8 
Stonemasons: 5.4025 ee aes ee eee 0 70 8 
Stonecarverst ssa. hho se cee 0 70 8 
SCONSCULEETS A: 4.1 laser 0 60 8 
Brick and hollow tilelayers........ 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron and bronze work- 

(5) gs PAM AA a leah phe Bt hk Fe Ar ait ig 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers..............; 0 55 8 
Roofers, asbestos shingles.......... 0 50 8 
Insulation workers, asbestos....... 0 50 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 70 8 
Dathersmetalh Gas. ees bee ie 0 50 8 
Plasterers) dbaaid hie seat ies anes aero 0 70 8 
Plasterers; Uelpers ace eee 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers. )....0/..0.:.. 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
EV IOGETICIANSY. ae eis ee eee ee ee 0 55 8 
Datbourersi tevin | oe te onl ee ead 0 30 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 55 8 
SPEAMISECT te elute nr litte ee Meera: 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 35 8 
Motor truck’ @river.. : .,.4: seas se 0 35 8 


-N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of labour are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contract for the construction of the Colum- 
bia River bridge on the Golden-Revelstoke 
Highway, B.C. Name of contractors, Can- 
adian Bridge Co., Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 22, 1985. Amount of con- 
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tract, $33,305.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Structural steel erectors............ $0 90 8 
Hoist engineer on steel construction 0 90 8 
CIMA OR Sete tay ola eo « 0 50 8 
A DOULCES GaOh ercatan ita toda a sais He ass 0 40 8 
Reamasters ee es. < shoidel eowlaseiods 0 40 8 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 0 65 8 
MOtOReruckvarivers...< 500405 0 45 8 
PSN TORS Pert ee ee ey A os we ie wad 0 65 8 
WarPeMvers waaay ates esis pups aes ON 0 70 8 





DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “ A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 


Supply and installation of canopy hangar 
doors and operating mechanism for Hangar A. 
3 at the R. C. A. F. Training Station, Trenton, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, Mis-Can-Ada 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, January 18, 1986. Amount of con- 
tract, $23,398.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 

















Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 
eRrick: rivers! pyeb hails. ewe . hn! 0 40 8 
Meetylene weldersiocn tree eee ea: 0 55 8 
IC ELRIGIANS cesta nee tt Sass ot oeanok 0 65 8 
IEATTIGOLS Serpette ae aoe ceoshsnes ete cach 0 55 8 
RSD OUROES eer eeetmict tes rome ae 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 40 8 
Motor’ truck drivers... 2... 6.55. 0h 0 40 8 





_ N.B.—Where by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week 
such lesser hours shall notbe exceeded on this work. 


Supply and installation of plumbing and re- 
lated kitchen equipment in the Filling Group, 
Dominion Arsenal, Valcartier, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Jobin & Paquet, Ltd., Quebec, 
P.Q. Date of contract, January 31, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $11,816.00. A fair wages 





schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Sheet. metal workers............... $0 65 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 45 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters....:.... 0 65 8 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 0 45 8 
NEADOUGELSIO a: chen is cso 0 40 8 
Motor truck drivers and truck..... 1 45 8 
Motor truck drivers... ... ssi. sso 0 45 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 70 8 
DReamisten seein am eset fs a Pee 0 40 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Erection of an Airways Building at the Muni- 
cipal Airport, Vancouver, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Montcrieff & Vistaunet, Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, January 31, 
1936. Amount of contract, $16,743.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 














Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 85 8 
IBtacksmant hs felt ypu udaen ei a 0 674 8 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 65 8 
MA CTITISTSH aha Hl ManuaaFPS 6 de'cs ax: 0 674 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 1 124 8 
Steam shovel firemen............. 0 744 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 90 8 
Hoist operators, 1 and 2 drum..... 0 90 8 
Cement mixer—gas, or electric..... 0 60 8 
Cement mixer—steam............. 0 90 8 
Shinglersy Moree peat cek let iot 0 80 8 
Cement fnishense hs pasuwaee’ ale tas 0 75 8 
Stonecutters........ cpa eis ch Mees ea 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 1 10 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 90 8 
Roofers, felt.and gravel.....0...... 0 50 8 
Mastic fl oon lavers satanic ew 0 75 8 
Metallathersttise niin <atabehh i: 1 00 8 
Plasterers aie deus te tis cede 4 1 00 8 
Plasterers pielpersc. cs. 0. ink er 0 623 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
PUIGCELICIANSR eet eee ao ee 1 00 8 
Ta bounerses yen Been y eMail at ie 0 45 8 
Painters and ¢laviersacd-s 4 cise aes 0 80 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 50 8 
INMoton truck Griveriyen sci seek ee 0 50 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 1 00 8 
MREAINISTOR i seu ae set horace eiag 0 45 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National 
Defence during the month of January, 1936, 
for various classes of manufactured goods, 
which contracts included in all cases the “B” 
labour conditions above referred to:— 














Goods contracted for Contractor 

Drab serge jackets........... The Workman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

DOCKS): Shaheen ae a da ees George EF. Hanson, Hull, P.Q. 

Windbreaker vests........... Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Windbreaker vests........... pices Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa‘ 

nt. 

Drilliacketsimer eo. toad Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Service. trousers... ..!. ... 90. Yamaska Garments Ltd., St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

Serge doublets............... Workman Uniform Co., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

GreatcOatsamtne a atte Workman Uniform Co., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

SELLOVACKEtS as oh eine Workman Uniform Co., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. , 

Sweater jackets.............. Mercury Mills Ltd., Hamilton, 


Ont. 
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Goods contracted for 


Sweater jackets.............-- 


Peak winter'caps..........0.. 
TLeathermMitter:..o5 sdeoee 


ANGE CAS Roa cites ee oe Beater * 
Winter drawers and shirts... 


Winter drawers and shirts.... 
Winter drawers and shirts.... 
Serge trousersi. vase oe cle ste hs 
Concrete sewer pipe.......... 
Waterproof coats............. 
Waterproof cloth............. 
Harthenware. nei weusileees 
Household soap.............. 
Gum rubber boots........... 
Gum rubber boots........... 
Gum rubber boots..,......... 
Whipcord trousers............ 


MD AID SOLER itches tiles like evoke tere tete 


Contractor 


Regent Knitting Mills Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q : 

Ottawa Imperial Cap Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Acme Glove Works, Montreal, 


.@): 
Jap Wolfe Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 


.|Zimmerknit Co., Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont 
The Galt Knitting Co., Galt, 
Ont. 


Jos. Simpson Sons, Ltd., Tor- 
onto, Ont. 

Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Dominion Concrete Co., Ltd., 
Kemptville, Ont. 

Grant-Holden-Graham Litd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Canadian Industries Ltd., New 
Toronto, Ont. 

Sovereign Potters Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

Colgate Palmolive Peet Co., 
Toronto, Ont 

Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 


[Dominion Rubber Co., 


Ottawa, Ont. 

Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Workman Uniform Co., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

Beardmore Leathers Ltd., 


Toronto, Ont. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WORKS 


Contracts in Group “ A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 


Construction of wharf repairs and reinforce- 
ment at Port Daniel East, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Henri Lemieux, Lauzon, P.Q. 
Date of contract, December 30, 1935. Amount 
of contract, approximately $33,251.32. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blacksmith...... acer eet al oc $0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 
Drill runners—machine............ 0 40 8 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 35 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 55 8 
TTADOUTOR SO ile sin EA's «bide s niet sik 0 30 8 
IRAN TONS ee we ee cle a 0 50 8 
Pile driver runnersis.es ccbblee oe - 0 55 8 
Pow dernqens gers. se eh coe nar 0 40 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 65 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Meamster eas tie OL iene 0 30 8 
Motor truck driversco sce ens 0 35 8 
Acetylene or electric welders...... 0 55 8 
Timbermen or cribmen using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, hammer, cross-cut saw, auger 
BN dade alec ASE yo ocbldceels cuae 8 


0 373 
! 


Construction of an extension to the wharf at 


Peninsula, Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
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tractor, Mr. Cyprien Langlois, Chandler, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 19, 1935. Amount of 
contract, approximately $5,169.71. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Machinists se ohare eaetie ricco $0 55 8 
Blacksmiths esse cme. sce neta 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, hammer, saw, auger and 
BUZO) Concurrence) ee Eee 0 374 8 
Teamster (horse and cart)......... 0 45 8 
Drillirunners ssa een eek beaters 0 40 8 
Boatmen 0 30 8 
HIPeMNensa ste chek: decent eer ae 0 35 8 
Hoist operator (gasoline).......... 0 45 8 
Hoist operator (steam)............ 0 55 8 
Motor. trucla.driversiacc arches: 0 35 8 
Compressor operator............... 0 40 8 
Rabourers id seers ade. vee 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver and 13-2 ton 
MPUCK Soest eiteras ate eto eis rere 1°35 8 
Teamster (team and wagon)....... 0 55 8 


Reconstruction of wharf at Carleton, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. Harney, Quebec, 
P.Q. Date of contract, January 11, 1936. 
Amount of contract, approximately $35,950.72. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blacksmith iin Wwe. toe $0 45 8 
@arperiterss. tee oe lat terah pepe 0 50 8 
Compressor operators.......... fog 0 40 8 
Drill runners (machine)............ 0 40 8 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 35 8 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 55 8 
Hoist operators—gas or cleetieM 0 45 8 
GA DOUECLS Hae 2 MES Sees eae 0 30 8 
IPSCO Ss ets eto ete ae esters 0 50 8 
Pile drivermunnersi.)..068.- adenee 0 55 8 
POWERING fae lorsicle etre ete orctererer 0 40 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 65 8 
Acetylene or electrical welders..... 0 50 8 
Driver; horse and cart..i.......... 0 45 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
Tearostert ii... See te eee eee 0 30 8 
Motoritruck driver:)). sdsseeree 4: 0 35 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, cross-cut saw, hammer, adze 
and. auger) tes cite cs se caees aes 0 373 8 


Reconstruction of wharf at Riviere Ouelle 
(Pointe-aux-Orignaux), Kamouraska Co., P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Cie de Construction de la 
Cote Nord, Ltee., Quebec, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, January 21. 1936. Amount of contract, 
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approximately $21,759.00. A fair wages sche- 
dule was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Blackstarthiey: POM MR ng oes ly $0 4 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Compressor operator... ee 0 40 8 
Driller certo ee ce 0 40 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. Ovoo 8 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 45 8 
WAMOUNCESNMh see tance. sbes seh 0 30 8 
Motor truck drivers............... 0 35 8 
Rilerdriverrunher skies. he eke sete 0 55 8 
POW derinen were ete cae seeee 0 40 8 
Quarrymente rae ata.» 4: 2s onder 0 35 8 
Driver, horseand Carts...) >>... as 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
Drivers Shouts ia ops aCe Ped SP ae aR 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1835 8 
Motorstruck Grivers.casc5 00554466 0 35 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of Royal School Building at 
London, Ontario. Name of contractors, Hyatt 
Brothers Ltd., London, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 22, 1935. Amount of contract, $36,- 
325.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 50 8 
Cement ANISHETS 4 <t, ccies os.010 aie cae 0 60 8 
SCONCIASONS ee rem rts cis te ats 0 90 8 
LOR CCULLETS Ma pcbis ccxcnie Ste eean ei eae 0 75 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 

Mastic floor layers:— 

Finishers, rubbers and spreaders. 0 70 8 
INGtGleMOens aaa ec cds hots ke oes 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
PIORTAZZO LAV. EL AUN Ne ceed ous sysccecsc 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 90 8 
Wathers ametalunw: oo: cs ns ns wees 0 70 8 
IPIGRCOTELS can aabeiialec aig its ssw sislares 0 80 8 
IASterers) NEIPOTS) «oscil a's eee. 0 45 8 
ANGELS ANGIZIAZIOTB.,. cos. +» woe 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 75 8 
LECERICIANS Wes a As oes oes eis: 0 70 8 
AWOUTELS cca ste erascmo ters oe seis 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
OSTIBECE 5 ce th Vat enti is ares HO as 0 40 8 
MOGOMMUTUCKIOTIVer. .. sash. ven ce 2 0 45 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement of current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a storage building for the 
Cereal Division, Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, the Patter- 
son-Bourne Construction Co., Ottawa, Ont. 


Date of contract January 6, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $2,279.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 50 8 
Cement finishers! 800.5 saci oe. e- 0 60 8 
Stonewdnassons. 4a. eke cnes cee 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
IRISStCrOrs a4) Ges Me eharabde ek ee 0 80 8 
Plasterers’ helperst ss .acascecs< 0 45 8 
Painters and/glaziers.....):......0- 0 60 8 
Electricians 0) Wie, eu Wena as 0 70 8 
A DOURCES Eine cc taicike wee 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 
Motor truck CTLWer feet wy da ees 0 45 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 45 8 
AREAIIS TOL. Miki sete tea ei hia eek s cinta tonsiene 0 40 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement, or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Perth, 
N.B. Name of contractors, L. B. Smith and H. 
J. Crabb, of Saint John and Florenceville, re- 
spectively, N.B. Date of contract, December 
30, 1935. Amount of contract, $7,130.00 and 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cement unisherseys terse cece ee. 0 50 8 
SLOMeMIASONSH ec hat ae eels eerie 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 65 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 35 8 
MAGHErs Net weet... sees emer eee 0 50 8 
IPIGRUGLET Brae ate ts bans oie seen ceee 0 70 8 
Plasterers’ helpers, ........:...+:-: 0 35 8 
Painters and glaziers.............-- 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ On5a 8 
ELSCELICIANS Me ett ct steerer ore 0 55 8 
IE ADOUTOTS'Y Mcrae ct), ake cee ae 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
1D Gings) qslaeotas ee REL y Saroraece 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 35 8 
IMOtor truck driv.er..\.csseeee tees 0 35 8 





Construction of a Royal School of Artillery 
and Brigade Building at Tete du Pont Bar- 
racks, Kingston, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
Anglin-Norcross Ontario, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, December 9, 1935. Amount of 
contract, $47,750.00 and unit prices. A fair 
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wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 





Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 55 8 
Cement finishers ness csc Geese eee 0 95 8 
StONCMASONS Hs: Mek Meiiatik cde 24 ayers 0 95 8 
STOMECULEGEB sae: aster ede eee 0 95 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 95 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
MerPraZZOMByenseone. cic c.odse oaelbeahs 0 70 8 
Marble'setters y.u..< 5 sgaeaeo ide 0 95 8 
EUSBELCOLSa hr Nb ik oo ote oe 0 95 8 

Mastic floor layers— 

Finishers, rubbers, spreaders..... 0 70 8 
Itettlement Weak cs ashe eee 0 60 8 
at Hers: vaso eke. tee <2 cde e ae 0 75 8 
IPLASCOL ETB oak Ln ae) seeds aera eae 0 95 8 
Plesterersi Helpers. 0. ct as cee iene 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
HMlecericianssp ie Gh. oid4 sisent sehen aie 0 70 8 
aA DOULETSL Salida: are Baestdh ies terror: 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
IMotoriiruckidrivert..2 on 0 alten 0 45 8 
PM@DANSEOT Pl ae tay Rowse cyl eee 0 40 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of labour are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Warehouse extensions and general improve- 
ments at Windsor, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Keystone Contractors, Ltd., Wuandsor, Ont. 
Date of contract, January 9, 1936. Amount of 
contract, approximately $53,533.17. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 














Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
BlaeksmithabiaQnsay hin dane sare ci 2 $0 60 8 
Bricklayers and masons........... 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 
Cementifinishersaa.cs2sohccencoe 0 60 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 55 8 
Concrete mixer cadaiene Lae ET 0 55 8 
Drill runners (machine).. 0 55 8 
TICetriClansie). (Weer osha eens 1 00 8 
Fireman (stationary).............. 0 50 8 
Hoist operators (gas).............. 0 60 8 
Hoist operators (steam)...:....... 0 80 8 
ADEN oYogbuets) doll ne, Mats, dey Ve oR rem aE 0 45 8 
MUAH OR Sagan. te RC AE iy chon crue soe 0 80 8 
Motonitruck drivers... sis... s 0 50 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 60 8 
Painters and'glaziers...........-.-+ 0 65 8 
Plasterersetiit iti. auacwes 1 00 8 
Plasterersphelperstaence Ao. sec 0 55 8 
Pilerdriver‘runnerss.-2 nee 0 80 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 85 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Teamsters (team and wagon)...... 0 90 8 
"Pesimistercene): so) EER, ) alee oe 0 45 8 
TOLPazZOWayergiettt.sstk dace 0 75 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 50 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers is less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Brad- 
ford, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. A. J. Saint, 
Bradford, Ont. Date of contract, October 24, 
19385. Amount of contract, $20,000 and unit 
prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Cementihinisherst Srin.)ss-ei eee 0 55 8 
SCOHETASONS! Me cts rdicroroe sie 0 80 8 
Stonectitters™. fae coe 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
MervszZo lAVersee ya. dasa 6s 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 80 8 
Cathers*imetal earn ore 0 55 8 
IRFASterens tt eye ss etOts ) 8 eee eycten as 0 80 8 
Plasterers shelperse: aon eee ee 0 40 8 
Painters and galziers.. 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 65 8 
ELCCLTICIANS) Vue ee ee PR Nee ae 0 65 8 
MAD OUT ERS a1. opener aa 0 35 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
eamister : parc Bac c Pabece obese clear: 0 35 8 
Moton truck Grivel sanree Lette 0 40 8 


Construction of a public building at Watford, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. George E. Clark, 
Dresden, Ont. Date of contract, January 3, 
1936. Amount of contract, $9,500.00 and unit 
prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 








Rates | Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 

not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
Cement tinisherss s,s 4ce snes 0 55 8 
Stonemasonsh asec eakics aos 0 80 8 
Stonecutterse.. Ss Ao note eee 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 55 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
‘Derrazzolayers ete ssus. Gene eee. 0 70 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 80 8 
iathers metal ue. aon. sae ee oe 0 55 8 
Plasterers yao oo eee 0 80 8 
Plasterers’ helpers: 20s.) oe eee 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
Electricians $2244) 2. 2. eee 0 65 8 
Tsai Ourers seals ea, Se ee 0 35 8 
Driver horse and .cartnce.6 eee 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Drivers) eon daa yee eee 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 40 8 
Motor truck driver? 21.1. (oe 0 40 8 





_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Lillooet, 
B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. M. Orr, 


FEBRUARY, 1936 


Chilliwack, B.C. Date of contract, January 8, 
1936. Amount of contract, $6,775 and unit 
prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
@ementtinishersy awed aes kee 0 55 8 
StoOneimasonsn sorte dr cscccvulomiackean 0 90 8 
DLONCCUULETS 8.5.5 sie eek eee 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 90 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
MMerRAgZONAYeCrSes | ais conic Gree oe ee 0 674 8 
Ma mplersettens arc ussus as thaboute tes 0 95 8 
ileisetters sp eee ae 0 90 8 
athers,ametelies ghee ckecne seul: 0 70 8 
IPlgstenersiy et teelisrk ack oe ole. 0 90 8 
Plasterersa belpersa.as. «ai sae: 0 424 8 
Painters and glaziers....04.... 0003. 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
IE CekrIClanseh tae hic ke oe 0 75 8 
TEA DOUTEr Se hier lms scum ee 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Drivers. 1. peewee ccf 0 40 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 45 8 
Motormitruckwadriver. ..ceio tenet 0 45 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per.week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Kinders- 
ley, Sask. Name of contractors, P. W. Graham 
& Sons, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. Date of con- 
tract, January 11, 1986. Amount of contract 
$24,500 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
@enjent nnishers)). sole... loses 0755 8 
HcOneMmMasgOns Soh. Wi PERE VE cal upday 0 90 8 

Stone cutters (granite, sandstone 

ANGelIMeEStONe) eis. Pad eee 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
ECPEAZZONAYETRY oy AiR Mok oan 0 674 8 
Marblotsettersin.. 4.tossniecac. .. . Seed 0 95 8 
UMeRetters si sd.ntecee os bee oad 0 90 8 
Lathers, motaleiwin, See... 0 70 8 
IRIB Sherer See Noise ioc Lie ates ac 0 90 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 424 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
Hlectricigna yy 4x. (ATG 0 75 8 
ONCE ee oi nh diane ses 0 35 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 § 
Motor truck driver... 65%. .2s7\0 0 40 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 40 8 
Teatie borane. tha etatach bvce:.. sev 0 35 8 











_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers is less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Docking, cleaning, painting, repairing, etc., 
the Dredge P.W.D. 303 (Fruhling) at Van- 
couver, B.C. Name of contractors, B. C. 
Marine Engineers & Shipbuilders, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, October 21, 
1935. Amount of contract, $11,335.00 and unit 
prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour ! per per 
day week 
Ships carpencerscers auc yee e $0 782 8 44 
PIAPere Meera ee dled pA ciceral fete 814 44 
RINE GOERS Ce Ne cite bin csi teak ee 783 44 


Trontcaulkersi eee we sivas cae 783 44 
Boilermakersn.ig oe ol ake 783 44 
ET CECTS eee Men te edn neat trees 674 44 
Machinists tacnten socedeb ioe 674 44 
Machinists’ helpers................ 50 44 
iBlaeksmarthenn eet acai ace 75 44 


Blaeksmithshelpers-st.0. fs eee 
Blectnie welders tiiia.).c>.c 2. coer 


oOrooodHoorocsocoeao sos 3a 5 
Cor 
me CO 
nie 
CO DH CO BO 00 DH OO O& CO 00 CO CO OH OH CO GH CO CO CO CO 
> 
ts 


IDIGGUriclans heme ti. as ee 00 44 
Tron moulders ees acct oe ik 44 
Patterns kerela ot pee eee 81 44 
IBrichiaversigy mse seth. -we Tie 10 44 
IPAINCOTS eer me eink os comet 624 44 
Labourers. 2s 88 ey ies. Salone 50 44 
MRAG MOTO allen ara ee eae he Ciena 655 44 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 00 44 
TRGAINSTCLGH. - Hott Se de oe 45 44 








Time and one-half for work performed on Saturday aiter- 
noons. Double time for work performed on Sundays and 
holidays. 


Construction of a public building at Pentic- 
ton, B.C. Name of contractors, Pacific Pipe & 
Flume Ltd., Penticton, B.C. Date of contract, 
January 8, 1936. Amount of contract $53,847.00 
and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





























Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Genrent, finishersel) ...... .abasiciece 0 55 8 
Stonemasons) eee 8 aeons nes eaeoer 0 90 8 
Stonecutters 15 ete «coke peur. 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tilelayers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers........... 0 90 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 65 8 
Hollow metal workers............. 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metalaworkers... «0 seckecee. 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
(errazzolayersaeese kee on ee enw 0 67% 8 
Marbleisetters Rett: b joc.) finer 0, 95 8 
ALULGIOLCCL Shale tues ote es cmuehaare 0 90 8 
Latherssmetaliie Alas 0 70 8 
PIGSECTETS Ss tee PAN ols oie: 8 pei ssictcung de 0 90 8 
Plasterers ‘helpers... ). eee eulate 0 424 8 
Painters and glaziers............++. 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
Hlectriciansr tata k coo teks 0 75 8 
A SOU CEBy ck elu hero eciog is ode Ghee 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
eam ster se Gite sake Ree nantes “WER 0 40 8 
Motomtrucl: (river, 66 o.s<aeccec As 0 45 8 
Steam shovel engineer...........-. 1 00 8 
Steam shovel craneman............ 0 90 8 
Steam.shovel fireman... .....-.-- 0 50 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of repairs to the public break- 
water at Scotch Cove (White Point), Victoria 
Co., N.S. Name of contractors, The MacMillan 
Construction and Lumber Co., Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, January 20, 1936. Amount 
of contract, approximately $17,420.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Boatimen ee aed bee cisick eaters sets $0 30 8 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 45 8 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 55 8 
Dua POUT ETS Ka ka seaen aes s uiecietess Sa ceie 0 30 8 
Driver, horse and cart.:..........- 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon 0 55 8 
DOTEVETR eGR sh OO cng Lt SN wearin 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 135 8 
Moyor truck driver: ..:0)... 0200 ae 0 35 8 
Timberman or cribman (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, cross-cut saw, auger and 
ACO) NR ds ee 2 Rn 0373 8 


Construction of a public building at Salmon 
Arm, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. J. 
Reader, Salmon Arm, B.C. Date of contract, 
October 29, 1985. Amount of contract, $22,- 
193.00 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Cement: finishers)... .c.s6' hice cu.cs oe 0 55 8 
Stonemasons)... Poa eed ye ss “EOP 0 90 8 
Stonencutters (meus, ea)! Oo aie 0 80° 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 90 8 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
Terrazzo layers sd. 6. bless ennctee 0 673 8 
Terrazzo layers, helpers........... 0 45 8 
Marblesettersi: he wi oi. Wola ae lane 0 95 8 
DU GRSGCCES.C) te. tecktsls acins Malgele icin 0 90 8 
atherseimetalome ie ct hd Mitte ee 0 70 8 
IPIASTCTOI SG Lake FRM c i nis sme ee 0 90 8 
Plasterers) helpers:)......)......-. 0 42% 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
NSGELIGIANSA a. Whe icine tekels vane ede 0 75 8 
MP OAMISEOT sone phewiens fk bees pis ome 0 40 8 
Teamster, one horse and cart...... 0 55 8 
Teamster, two horses and wagon... 0 65 8 
Motor pruek drivers. os.6tsees cece 0 45 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 45 8 
MAD OUTOTA Ace rusts marceactienent sign a bone: 0 40 8 





_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers is less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Removal of piers and ice-breakers from Red 
and Assiniboine Rivers, Winnipeg, Man. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. Macaw and Macdonald, 


Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, January 24, 
1936. Amount of contract, $13,300.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 





Rates ’ Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
IBIGZekSMIGh. ese cesses $0 65 8 
Carpenter a: Genes toe een 0 75 8 
Compressor operator—gas or elec- 

TRIG S ote ae teiter etet Gace ee 0 60 8 
DIVER ee Chae Seca ee ee eC 1 10 8 
Dragline.OneratOhaas vccaitie cee ee 0 90 8 
Cranomant a weer oa. steer eee 0 65 8 
Fireman—steam shovel............ 0 55 8 
Driller—machine.................. 0 55 8 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 50 8 
Hoist operator—steam, 1 or 2 drum 0 75 8 
*Labourers—skilled............... 0 424 8 
*Labourers—unskilled............. 0 374 8 
Piledriver epeineeks cee eee 0 75 8 
Piledriver boomman... css. o. eee 0 60 8 
Piledriver bridgeman.............. 0 60 8 
Piledriver Ian yet wesc eens 0 60 8 
PROWALCTINGD pti mee nae cece 0 60 8 
SPeamMster | 412K. tae iclepee cheats ellos 0 374% 8 
Teamster, team and wagon....... . 0 75- 8 
MPTuGK- GFIVErE. wiouk the celeoers ee 0 40 8 
Welder: Sei imn toric sists toa aera ete 0 65 8 





*At least 25% of the men employed on this contract are to 
be paid the rate for skilled men. . é 

N.B.—Where hours less than 48 per week are specified in 
the Fair Wages Schedule of the Province of Manitoba, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Dredging work at North Sydney, NS. Name 
of contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, October 
25, 1935. Amount of contract, approximately 
$17,000.00. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at Beauport, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Ulysse Ste. Marie, Beauport, 
P.Q. Date of contract, October 21, 1935. 
Amount of contract, approximately $5,253.43. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior 
fittings, etc.) 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Rexton, N.B. 
Name of contractors, J. & D. A. Harquail 
Co., Ltd., Campbellton, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, January 20, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$755.00. The “B” labour conditions were 
inserted in this contract. 


Royat CANADIAN Mountep Porice 
Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police during the month of January, 19386, 
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for various classes of manufactured goods, 
which contracts included in each case the 
“B” labour conditions above referred to:— 





Goods contracted for Contractor 
Hol¢thlatet tes. cated ors The John B. Stetson Co., Ltd., 
Brockville, Ont 
RUM CoaGsenee tat. The Prince Albert Fur Co., 
Prince Albert, Sask. 
Hur Coats... toa de.|. bas «cere J ap eibente Ltd., Quebec, 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Contracts mn Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 

The following is a statement of contracts 

awarded by the Post Office Department dur- 

ing the month of January, 1936, for various 


classes of manufactured supplies, which con- 


tracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 
Goods contracted for Contractor 





Metal Dating Stamps and|Pritchard-Andrews Go., Ltd., 


Type, Brass Crown Seals,| Ottawa, Ont. 
Cancellers, ete. 
Rubber Stamps, Daters, etc. |Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
.|Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Letter-Carriers’ Uniforms....|Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
Mail} Bag Fittingsve...4¢rese. bel he . Lortie Co., Ltd., 
real, P.Q. 
J. Spencer Turner Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Letter-Carriers’ Uniforms... 


Mont- 
ManluBeroineets 2tt+..tt ae 
MaliBagging= 0.5.2.0. 65 26) 


Stamping Machines, ete...... Machine Works, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Shaleesteh’. vaca dn. UP rieheeds Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Letter Boxes and Locks...... Pritchard-Andrews Co, Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ont. 











Dust Control in Industry 


The discussions on “Industrial Health 
Hazards and Employer Responsibility, with 
particular emphasis on Dust Collection and 
Control” featured the annual convention last 
year of the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion. The papers together with their at- 
tendant discussions on these subjects have 
been recently reprinted in pamphlet form, 
contents of the brochure being as follows:— 

Industrial Health Hazards and Employer 
Responsibility by Dr. W. J. McConnell, and 
by Donald E. Cummings; Dust Collection in 
the Foundry by S. D. Moxley; and Methods 
of Dust Control by J. D. Leitch. 

In dealing with methods of dust control 
Mr. Leitch of the Ontario Department of 
Health, analyzed the problem into several 
subdivisions as follows: Dust source, general 
methods of control; estimation of the hazard; 
testing ventilation equipment; selection of a 
fan; piping; dust collections, respirators; and 
the importance of maintenance. 

His general conclusions were as follows :— 

1. No source of dust is too insignificant for 
attention. 

2. Any efforts made to control dust will 
probably result in other economies being 
effected. 

3. A dust problem requires not only co- 
operation of employers, but of employees as 
well, in a conscientious effort to control the 
dust hazard. 

4. There is always a best way of handling a 
given dust problem, and this can usually be 
determined only by experiment in the appli- 
eation of fundamental principles. 
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5. Apart from all dust counts as a means 
of indicating the relative hazards in industry, 
the ultimate test of the effectiveness of the 
dust control can be determined only by 
medical examination. Therefore, it is a neces- 
sary part of any dust control program that 
periodical examination be made of all work- 
men engaged in dusty atmospheres. 





There were 4,416 accidents reported tto The 
Workmen’s Compensation Board during the 
month of January, as compared with 4,832 
during December, and 4,376 during January of 
last year. The benefits awarded amounted to 
$456,117.69, of which $368,453.59 was for com- 
pensation and $87,664.10 for medical aid. The 
benefits awarded during January a year ago 
amounted to $506,070.86. 





The transactions of the National Safety 
Council (giving the proceedings of the twenty- 
fourth annual Safety Congress) held last fall 
at Louisville, Kentucky, have recently been 
published in two volumes. The first, recently 
received, contains the general sessions, the 
special subject sessions, and the Industrial 
Section sessions. It ig supplemented bya 
smaller volume containing the sessions of the 
Street and Highway Traffic Section, the Child 
Education Section and Home Safety. 





The problem of the “Care of the Homeless 
in Unemployment Emergencies” has been the 
subject of study by the Family Welfare As 
sociation of America (New York), and a report 
containing suggestions for a community pro- 
gram has recently been published. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more im- 
portant industrial agreements and sched- 
ules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazette. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both the 
employers-and the employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours 
of labour and other conditions of employ- 
ment agreed upon between the parties con- 
cerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
each agreement or schedule, the rates of wages 
for the principal classes of labour are given 
with other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


EpMONTON, ALBERTA~-IT'Wo NEWSPAPER PuB- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASsISTANTS Union, Locan 
255. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 28, 1935 
to May 27, 1937, except that the wage scale 
may be reconsidered on May 27 of any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, March, 1934, page 275, and June, 
1934, page 565. 

Hours and the hourly wage rate are un- 
shanged, the 45 hour week and: the wage rate 
of 85 cents per hour for journeymen pressmen 
remaining in effect. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS UNION, LocaL 
No. 255. 


The agreement which came into effect May 
16, 1933, and which was summarized in the 
Labour GAZETTE, March, 1934, page 275, and 
June, 1934, page 566, has been renewed without 
change to May 15, 1936. 

Wage rates and hours for journeymen press- 
men remain at 85 cents per hour with a 44- 
hour week for day work and 90 cents with a 
42-hour week for night work. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Long 
Distance Motor Transportation 


Vancouver, B.C —A CrrTAIN INTERURBAN Bus 
’ CoMPANY AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STREET AND E\LEcTRIC RAILWAY EM- 
PLOYEES AND Motor CosacH EMPLOYEES. 
Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1935, 


to June 30, 1937. This is an amendment to the 
agreement which came into effect July 1, 1934. 


The Company recognizes the union and will 
not show any discrimination against members 
of the union. 

Schedules to be arranged so that operators 
have one day off in seven. Operators called 
for work on their day off to be paid a specified 
minimum amount. Operators having a clear 
record for the year are to have six days holi- 
days with pay. 

Wage rates which came into effect July I, 
1934, were: regular operators 484 cents per 
hour or 4:1 cents per mile, whichever is 
greater, with a guaranteed minimum of $4.85 
per day; regular spare board operators 54 
cents per hour or 4-1 cents per mile, whichever 
is greater, with a guaranteed minimum of 
$91 per month; extra spare board operators 
(on call) 54 cents per hour or 4:1 cents per 
mile, whichever is greater, with no minimum 
guarantee; regular operators standing by (after 
finishing regular trip or in case of breakdown 
on route) 623 cents per hour; runs taken by 
operators after regular shifts, as in the case 
of overloads or holiday business 623 cents per 
hour or 43 cents per mile, whichever is greater; 
charters 623 cents per hour or 43.cents per 
mile, whichever is greater; relief operators 
$5.80 per day (to compensate for dead mileage 
in relieving country operators on runs which 
start at points away from Vancouver). In the 
amendment which came into effect July 1, 1935, 
an increase of 24 per cent was made in all 
these rates, with a guaranteed minimum of $5 
per day for regular operators. Extra pay pro- 
vided for taking a bus to or from the garage. 


Quebec Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act 


The following amendments to agreements 
under this Act in the province of Quebec have 
recently been made obligatory by Order in 
Council and are noted in the article beginning 
on page 199 of this issue:— 

Shoe Workers, Province of Quebec. 

Longshoremen (Inland Navigation), Mont- 

real, 

Bakers, Quebec City. 

Bread Deliverymen, Quebec City. . 

Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Workers, Prov- 

ince of Quebec. 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


The following schedules have been made 
binding by Order in Council and terms sum- 
marized in this issue in the article beginning 
on page 200:— 

Carpenters and joiners, Kingston. 

Painters and paperhangers, Kingston. 

Painters and paperhangers, St. Catharines. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF PECL es, 
Agreements Recently made Obligatory and Further Applications 


EICENT proceedings under the Collect- 

ive Labour Agreements Extension Act 
of Quebec include amendments which are 
summarized below to five Orders in Council 
extending agreements. Notices of application 
for changes in the agreements affecting mil- 
linery workers at Montreal and men’s and 
boys’ clothing workers throughout the prov- 
ince appeared in the January 4 issue of the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A correction to the 
request for modification of the agreement for 
barbers at St. Hyacinthe and Drummondville 
was published in the issue of January 18. A 
notice of application for the extension of a 
new agreement for building trades at Sher- 
brooke which 
those in the former agreement appeared in 
the January 4 issue. A correction to. the 
request for the extension of the agreement 
affecting sheet metal workers throughout the 
province also appeared in the January 4 issue. 

The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in 
the Laspour GazettE, May, 1934, page 417, 
and amendments to the Act were summarized 
in the issue of June, 1935, page 526. Under 
this Act applications may be made to. the 
provincial Minister of Labour by either party 
to a coilective agreement made between, on 
the one hand, one or more associations of 
bona fide employees, and, on the other hand, 
employers or one or more associations of 
employers, to have those terms of such agree- 
ment which concern rates of wages, hours of 
labour and apprenticeship made obligatory on 
all employees and employers in the same 
trade, industry or business within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction determined by the agree- 
ment. The application is then printed in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, and during the fol- 
lowing thirty days, objections may be made 
to the Minister of Labour. After this delay, 
if the Minister of Labour deems that the 
provisions of the agreement “have acquired 
a preponderant significance and importance ” 
that would make the establishment of these 
conditions advisable, an Order in Council may 
be passed making the terms obligatory on all 
employees and employers in the trade, indus- 
try or business in the territory included in 
the agreement from the date of the pub- 
lication of the Order in Coumeil in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. for the duration 
of the agreement.. The provisions of an 
agreement thus made. obligatory govern all 
individual labour contracts in the trade, in- 
dustry or business. and district, except ‘that 
those individual contracts which are to’ the 


includes’ trades additional to ° 


advantage of the employee will have effect 
unless expressly prohibited in the agreement 
which has been approved by Order in Council. 
The applications for extension of agreements 
have been noted and the conditions of the 
various agreements made obligatory by Orders 
in Council have been given in the Lasour 
GazeTTE beginning in the issue of June, 1934. 
Beginning with the issue of the Lazsour 
GazeTtTeE for July, 1935, the terms of agreements 
have been summarized instead of being printed 
in full. 


SHor Workers, PRovINcE oF QurBEc—An 
Order in Council, approved December 28, 
1935, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, January 4, amends the original Order 
in Council and amendments for these workers 


'(Lasour Gazette, September 1934, page 825, 


February, 1935, page 149, and January, 1936, 
page 89) by prohibiting manufacturers from 
periodically changing from the piece work 
system to the hourly pay system or vice 
versa, “such change permitting an illegal Te- 
duction of the rate of wages.’ 


_ BAKERS, Qursec.—An Order in Council, 
approved December 28, 1985, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, January 4, 
1936, amends the original Order in Council 
and amendments for this trade (LABOUR 
GazuTtE, February, 1935, page 148, June, page 
531, and November, page 1065) by changing 
the territorial jurisdiction to comprise the 
counties of Quebec, Levis and Montmorency, 
but also provides that master bakers in the 
counties of Portneuf, Lotbiniére, Charlevoix, 
Dorchester and Bellechasse, who sell all or 
part of their production within the counties 
of Quebec, Levis and Montmorency are also 
to be governed by this agreement. This 
amendment also provides that outside the 
city of Quebec, and the town of Levis and a 
radius of 15 miles around them, the minimum 
wage rates for bakers may be reduced by 15 
per cent. 


Bread DELIVERYMEN, QurEBEC——An Order in 
Council, approved December 27, 1935, and 
published’ in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
January 4, 1936, amends the original Order 
in Council for these workers \(Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1935, page 629) by changing the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction to the same as for the 
bakers at Quebec noted above, and provides 
that outside the city of Quebec and the town 
of Levis and a radius of 15 miles of their limits, 
the minimum wage for deliverymen may be 
10 per cent less oe in the original agree- 
ment, 
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LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND NAVIGATION VES- 
sELS), Montreat—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved December 28, 1935, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, January 4, 1936, 
corrects the amendment which was noted im 
the Lasour Gazerrn, January, page 90, by a 
change in the number of a paragraph (which 
does not affect the summary in the Lasour 
GAZETTE). 

MEN 





AND Boys’ CLoTHING WORKERS, 
ProviNcE oF Qursec.——An Order in Council, 
approved January 9 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, Jamuary 11, and a 
further Order in Council, approved January 23 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
January 25, amend the original Order in 
Council and amendments for these workers 
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(Lasour GazettE, March, 1935, page 238, 
April, page 323, August, page 738, and No- 
vember, page 1064) by adding a new class 
to the classification of workers, class “K,” 
which consists of all basting pullers (male), 
and for whom the minimum wage rate is 
16 cents per hour in Zone 1, 124 cents in 
Zone 2 and 114 cents in Zone 3, these rates 
to be paid until the worker is promoted into 
another class. The rate for class “H” for the 
first six months is changed from 114 to 124 
cents per hour in Zone 3. It is also provided 
that where a factory is closed on certain 
religious holidays, the time may be made up 
on previous or subsequent days at regular 
rates of pay, providing the Joint Committee 
is notified. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 


Schedules Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the 
Lasour GaAzeErrTe, June, 1935, page 534, provides 
that the Minister of Labour for Ontario may, 
upon petition of representatives of employees 
or employers in amy industry, convene a con- 
ference or series of conferences of employees 
and employers in the industry in any zone or 
zones to investigate the conditions of labour 
and practices im such industry and to negotiate 
standard rates of wages and hours of labour. 
The employees and employers in attendance 
may formulate and agree upon a schedule of 
wages and hours of labour for all or any class 
of employees in such industry or district. If 
in the opinion of the Minister a schedule of 
wages and hours for any industry is agreed 
ipon in writing by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employees and of employers, 
he may approve of it, and upon his recommen- 
dation, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may declare such schedule to be in force for 
a period not exceeding twelve months and 
thereupon such schedule shall be binding upon 
every employee or employer in such industry 
in such zone or zones to which the schedule 
applies, the schedule not coming into effect 
until ten days after publication of the Order 
in Council in The Ontario Gazette. The Mini- 
mum Wage Board has authority to enforce the 
provisions of the Act and of the regulations 
and schedules. Beginning with the July, 1935, 
issue of the Lapour GazeTTE, Summaries are 
given in this article of the schedules which 
have thus been approved. 


CARPENTERS, Kineston.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated December 23, 1935, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, January 11, makes ob- 


ligatory the terms of a schedule on all those 
engaged in the carpentry trade om building 
and construction work in a zone which includes 
the city of Kingston and the surrounding dis- 
trict which is defined in the Order in Council. 

The schedule is in effect from January 21, 
1936, to December 17, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Shift work, 8 hours per day. 

Overtime: from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. on the 
first five days of the week and from noon to 
5 p.m. on Saturdays, and all work on the eight 
specified holidays, time and one-half. All other 
overtime and all work on Sundays, double 
time. No overtime after 5 p.m. on Saturdays. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters and 
joiners: 75 cents per hour, but all work con- 
tracted for and accepted prior to December 17, 
1935, of which due notice has been given. to 
the Board on or before February 10, 1936, may 
be completed at a rate set by the ‘Board. A 
rate of wages may be determined by the Board 
appointed under the Act or this agreement, 
for aged or handicapped workers. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 

PAINTERS AND PAPERHANGERS, KINGSTON .— 
An Order in Council, dated January 7 and pub- 
lished in The Ontario Gazette, January 11, 
makes obligatory the terms of a schedule on 
all those engaged in the painting, decorating, 
paperhanging and glazing trade in a zone which 
includes the city of Kingston and the surround- 
ing district which is defined in the Order in 
Council. 

The schedule is in effect from January 21, 
1936, to December 17, 1936. 

Minimum wage rates: spray painters 85 
cents per hour; painters, paperhangers, deco- 
rators and glaziers 70 cents. 

All other provisions of this schedule are the 
same as those summarized above in the 
schedule for carpenters at Kingston, except 
that only four holidays are mentioned and 
work on these must be paid for at double time. 
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PAINTERS AND PAPERHANGERS, ST. CATHARINES. 
—An Order in Council, dated January 10, and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, January 18, 
makes obligatory the terms of a schedule on 
all those engaged in the painting, paperhang- 
ing, decorating and glazing trade in a zone 
which includes the city of St. Catharines and 
the surrounding district which is defined in the 
Order in Council. 

The schedule is in effect from January 28, 
1936, to December 9, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Shift work, 8 hours per shift. 


Overtime and work on five specified holi- 
days, time and one-half, but not more than 
four hours’ overtime in any one working day. 
Work on Sundays, Christmas Day and Labour 
Day, double time. 

Minimum wage rates: spray painters 80 
cents per hour; painters, paperhangers, deco- 
rators and glaziers 65 cents. All work con- 
tracted for and accepted prior to December 9, 
1935, of which due notice has been given to 
the Board on or before February 10, 1936, 
may ‘be completed at a rate approved by the 
Board. The Board may set a rate for aged 
or handicapped workers. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 





PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1936 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


hee movement in prices during the month 
was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being somewhat higher, 
due to an advance in the cost of foods, while 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices on a weekly basis was 
lower at the end of the month than at the 
beginning but was somewhat higher week by 
week than in December. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in sixty-nine cities was $8.17 at the 
beginning of January, 1936, as compared with 
$8.14 in December, 1985; $7.51 in January, 
1935; $6.67 for March, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); $11.88 for January, 1930; $11.03 
for January, 1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
post-war peak); and $7.73 for January, 1914. 
Changes in January as compared with the pre- 
vious month were slight, seventeen items show- 
ing a somewhat higher cost and six lower. 
The largest increases occurred in the cost of 
beef, mutton, milk, butter, bread and potatoes, 
and the largest declines in bacon, lard and eggs. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget was $16.68 at the 
beginning of January as compared with $16.65 
for December, 1935; $15.99 for January, 1935; 
$15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); $22.17 for January, 1930; $21.52 for 
January, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post- 
war peak) ; and $14.49 for January, 1914. Both 
fuel and rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was’ 72-7 
for the week ended January 31, 1936, as com- 
pared with 72-9 for the two previous weeks; 
73:0 for the week ended January 10; 72:6 for 
the week ended December 27, 1935; and 72-7 
for the week ended December 6. On a 
monthly basis this index number was 72-6 in 
December, 1935 (the last month available) ; 
71-4 in January, 1935; 70-7 in January, 1934; 
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63-5 in February, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years) ; 95-3 in January, 1930; 97-1 in January, 
1922; 164-3 in May, 1920 (the post war peak) ; 
and 64-9 in January, 1914. Grain prices were 
lower at the end of January than at the be- 
ginning. In the animal products group lower 
quotations for eggs and cattle more than offset 
advances for hogs, causing this group to de- 
cline. In textiles raw cotton and raw silk 
also declined in price and in non-ferrous metals 
the principal change was a fall of five cents 
per ounce in the price of silver. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of January of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. : 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 
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The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the LAaBour 
GAZETTE for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For ‘instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the west- 
ern provinces, while no allowance is made for 
the quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or decreases 
from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it. does not purport to show the mini- 
mum: cost of food and fuel supplies for an 
average family in the Dominion or in any one 
province. 


‘Index Numbers of Changes in the 
_Cost of Living 

The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget: For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and, sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from’ 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and. have been brought down to date each 


month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1936" 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel Cloth-| Sun- | All 
-—— Food | and | Rent | ing | dries | items* 
Light 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 19380.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931....] 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932.... 96 145 141 114 161 | =: 125 
Mar. 1933.... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933.... 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933.... 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933....} 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934....| 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934.... 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934.... 102 142 | 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934.... 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jan. 1935....) 102 144 129 115 155 123 
Feb. 1935.... 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Mar. 1935.... 104 143 129 113 155 124 
April 1935.... 102 143 129 113 155 123 
May 1935.... 102 141 131 113 155 123 
June 1935.... 103 139 131 113 154 123 
July 1935.... 103 139 131 113 154 23 
Aug. 1935.... 105 139 131 113 154 124 
Sept. 1985.... 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Oct.) 19385 245 108 140 132 115 154 126 
Nov. 1935.... 109 141 132 115 154 126 
Dec. 1935.... 111 141 132 115 154 127 
Jan. 


1936....] 111 142 132 115 154 127 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving ahs 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices, which had declined gradually 
between July and December, 1935, turned up- 
ward in most localities at the beginning of 
1936, sirloin steak averaging 22-9 cents per 
pound in January as compared with 22-5 cents 
in December, 1935, and 25-3 cents in July. Rib 
roast averaged 17-4 cents per pound in Janu- 
ary and 16-9 cents in December. Veal and 
mutton also were at higher levels in Janu- 
ary than in the preceding month, shoulder 
roast of veal averaging 14-1 cents per pound 
as compared with 13-5 cents, and leg roast of 
mutton averaging 21-3 cents per pound as 
compared with 20:2 cents. Breakfast bacon 
was down from 30 cents per pound in De- 
cember to 29-3 cents in January. 

Egg prices averaged 2 cents per dozen 
lower at 41-5 cents per dozen in January. 
Increases occurred in some localities but these 


(Continued on page 210) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND ic irceecrata AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANAD 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 






































Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. 
1914 | 1918 | 1920 1922 | 1926 | 1928 1929 1930 | 1931 1933 1934 | 1935 | 1935 | 1986 















































Me ae Cc. c. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc, C. Cc. c. C. 
Beef, sirloin...} 2lbs.| 27-2} 30-4) 37-6] 44-4] 46-4] 63-8] 71-4] 54-6] 56-41 62-8] 69-4] 71-8] 63-0] 41-2] 40-0] 40-0] 45-0} 45-8 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6} 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-6] 45-0] 46-4] 30-4! 30-6] 36-4] 43-2] 45-4] 37-2] 22-2] 21-8] 21-6] 24-2] 25-0 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7) 16-6) 25-3) 25-7) 18-9] 18-5) 21-7} 23-9) 25-1] 22-0] 12-2] 12-0] 12-1] 13-5} 14-1 
Mutton, roast.| 1 11-8} 12-2] 16-8} 19-1) 20-9] 31-2) 32-3} 25-6] 28-9} 29-0] 30-1] 31-0} 26-9) 16-6] 19-0} 19-7] 20-2] 21-3 
Pork, leg...... 1 12-2} 13-1) 18-0] 19-5) 20-6) 33-1] 36-5] 26-7] 28-5) 25-9] 27-2] 29-8! 25-9) 12-7| 16-6] 19-4] 20-8] 21-1 
Pork, salt..... 2 21-8) 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 36-2) 62-6] 69-6] 52-0) 58-8) 51-2) 53-2] 54-4] 52-6] 28-0] 31-4] 37-8] 40-6] 40-4 
Bacon, break- 

BSc. batalla s 1 15-4] 17-8] 24-5) 24-7) 24-8) 44-8] 52-4] 39-8] 41-4] 37-2] 38-4] 39-4] 38-3] 18-1] 21-6] 32-3] 30-0) 29-3 
Lard, pure.. 2 26-2] 28-2) 40-6] 38-4) 37-2] 66-6) 77-6] 43-4] 49-8] 44-2] 44-8] 42-6] 41-6] 24-6] 27-0) 29-2) 36-6} 35-8 
Eggs, fresh. . 1 doz] 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 45-5| 63-3] 86-6] 71-2] 62-8] 64-3] 60-21 64-4] 50-5] 39-1] 40-7| 37-0] 43-5] 41-5 
Eggs, storage. 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 33-4) 51-2] 69-5) 58-7] 50-1] 52-0) 48-4] 52-1] 40-1] 29-5} 30-2] 29-5) 34-7] 33-9 
i eee ieee 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0) 51-6) 55-2) 71-4] 90-6] 79-8] 73-8) 73-8] 75-0] 77-4] 72-6] 57-0] 58-2| 61-8] 61-2] 61-8 
Butter, dairy.| 2lbs.| 44-2} 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 61-0} 93-8/135-2] 83-4] 92-0] 85-8] 88-2] 88-0] 67-6] 45-6] 48-8] 44-4] 53-2) 54-0 
Bitter, cream- 

See Sat ae 1 25-5] 27-7} 31-9] 33-9] 35-9] 51-2] 74-8] 48-6! 50-7! 47-0] 48-3] 47-5] 37-3] 26-1] 28-4] 25-5] 30-4] 30-6 
Obiess. old.. 1 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-3) 33-3) 40-9} 32-6)§33-41§32-11§33 -8)/§33 -0]§29-21§19-6|§19-7|§19-4)§20-4|§20-6 
Cheese, new.. 1 14-6] 15-7) 17-5} 19-1] 19-6) 30-4) 38-1] 29-3)§33-4)§32-11§38 -8]§33 -0]§29 -21§19-6|§19-7]/§19-4/§20-4)§20-6 
By (Gos IA 115 55-5) 58-5) 66-0) 61-5) 64-2)114-0/120-5]105-0)115-5)115-5)115-5]117-0} 99-0] 84-0] 88-5] 90-0} 91-5) 93-0 
Flour, Jaap 10 25-0} 28-0} 33-0) 32-0) 32-0) 65-0) 74-0) 48-0/§54-0)§52 -0]§50-0)§53 -0/§37-0}§26-0/§31-0)§34-0)§35-0)§34-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 18-0} 19-5; 21-0} 22-0) 21-5) 35-0] 40-0) 28-0) 29-0) 31-5} 31-5) 32-0) 26-5] 23-0) 25-0) 26-0 "26-0 26-0 
PUICOL es ok as 2 10-4} 10-6] 10-4} 11-4] 12-0) 19-6) 30-4] 19-6]§$22-0)§21-2)§21-0)$20-6)§19-6/§16-4)§16-2|§15-S}$15-6)§15-6 
Beans, hand- 

picke 2 8-6] 9-4) 10-8] 12-4] 11-8) 33-4] 23-2] 17-4] 16-0] 16-0] 21-2) 20-8] 15-4] 7-8} 8-8} 9-8] 10-8] 10-8 
Apples,evapor- 

ated.. 1 9-9) 7-7) 11-5) 12-0} 12-4] 19-7) 26-2) 22-0) 20-3] 19-4] 20-6] 21-3] 19-6] 15-5] 15-5] 14-8] 15-4) 15-5 
Prunes, med- ! 

ium size 1 11-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9} 12-2) 17-3] 25-7} 18-4] 15-7) 13-9] 13-6] 16-0] 12-6] 10-8] 12-3] 12-5] 11-3] 11-4 
Sugar, granula- 

BOG ng tea h(t 4 21-6] 22-0) 24-0) 23-6] 22-8) 42-8] 62-0) 36-8] 31-6) 32-4] 30-0] 29-2] 25-6] 23-2] 32-0) 25-6} 24-8) 25-2 
Sugar, yellow.| 2 10-0} 9-8] 10-8} 11-0} 10-2] 19-8] 28-6] 17-4] 15-0] 15-4] 14-4] 13-8] 12-2] 11-2) 15-6] 12-6] 12-2) 12-2 

ea, blac t 8-2} 8-3} 8-7] 8-9] 9-1) 12-5) 16-0) 13-5}§17-9)§17-8)§17-7)$17-6)§14 -31§10-8]§11-4)§13 -2)§13 -0/§13-1 
Tea, green i 8-7] 8-7| 9-1] 9-3} 9-3] 12-1] 16-7] 15-11§17-9/§17-81§17-7]§17-6/§14-3]§10-8]§11-4|§13-2|§13-0]§13-1 

ffee......... 4 8-6] 8-8] 8-9) 9-4] 9-5) 10-1) 14-7) 13-6] 15-1] 15-2) 15-2] 15-1] 13-3] 10-2) 9-9 5} 9-2) 9-2 
Potatoes. 24-1} 28-0) 30-3] 36-0) 37-5) 72-7)103-0] 52-6] 88-0] 54-8} 42-6] 77:9] 41-7] 31-0) 36-5] 24-4| 40-5) 41-4 
Vinegar.. Meat. 7 “7 7 8 +8 “8 -9} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0] 1-0 9 “9 9 -9 “9 

$ $ $ $ $ > 
All Foods.....]...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-73)12-42)15-30)11-03/11-63)11-19]11-30)11-88] 9-86) 6-94) 7-50) 7-51] 8-14) 8-17 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc) Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c Cc. Cc. Cc. c c Cc. c c. 
Starch,laundry| 4 2-9} 3-0) 3-1] 3-2} 3-3) 4-6) 4-7] 4-2] 4-1] 4-1) 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 38-8) 3-8} 3-8] 3-9] 3-8 
Coal, anthra- 

cite..........|Me ton| 39-5] 45-21 48-1] 55-0) 54-1] 72-4] 87-81109-6]114-7/102-7}/102-1/101-4}101-4| 96-0) 94-9] 95-1) 92-7] 93-1 
peel. bitumin- 

eo earang ta “s 31-1} 32-3] 35-0} 38-7} 37-1] 55-9] 65-2] 71-7) 65-8] 63-7] 63-0) 63-1] 62-5) 58-4] 57-9] 58-9) 58-7) 58-8 
Wood, hard....|“ ed.} 32:5} 35-3] 38-8} 42-5} 42-9] 63-7! 80-6] 80-2] 76-9] 75-0) 75-5] 76-0] 75-6] 63-6] 58-9} 62-1] 60-4] 60-2 
Wood, soft.. si 22-6] 25-5| 29-4] 30-6} 32-1] 47-2] 62-5) 59-8) 56-21 55-8! 55-4] 54-3] 54-4] 47-8) 45-2) 46-4] 45-1) 45-1 
Coal oil Tee ee lgal.} 24-0] 24-5) 24-4] 23-7) 23-9) 25-8) 31-0] 31-7} 30-1] 31-2} 31-0] 31-1] 30-7] 27-0) 27-5} 27-2) 27-1) 26-9 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

NghGeewe, |e: 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-90] 2-65] 3-27) 3-53] 3-44! 3-28] 3-27] 3-26] 3-25) 2-93) 2-84) 2-90] 2-84) 2-84 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ bi $ 
Rent.......... 4 mo.| 2-387| 2-89] 4-05} 4-75] 4°83] 4-50] 5-54] 6°92] 6-86) 6-89] 6-94; 6-99) 7-06) 5-98] 5-57) 5-54) 5-63) 5-63 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ttTotals.......)...... 9-371 10-50)12- 79) 14-02) 14-49 )19-61)24- 15/21 652121 96/2124) 21 255/22 -17120- 21) 15-83) 15 - 95/15 - 99) 16-65)16-68 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
3 $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83) 6-82] 7-29) 7-51)12-45)15-35)11-18)11-80}11-12)11-33]11-92/10-21) 7-32) 7-81) 7-73} 8-34] 8-35 
Prince Ed. Island 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-80/10-63]13-42] 9-78)10-77)10-32}10-23}11-00] 9-81} 7-04] 7-35) 7-30] 7-73) 7-72 

ew Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55] 7-04] 7-45/12-33)14-97]11-11}11-82/11-26}11-21}11-81)10-20| 7-32] 7-72] 7-85) 8-32) 8-41 
RPUBDOC I s.r ss ne aes 5-15) 5-64] 6-33] 6-87) 7-27|12-18}14-67]10-63}11-23/10-37|10-54)11-11] 9-24] 6-45) 6-95) 6-98) 7-58] 7-62 
SOMEATION ce. code 6 «v.05 0 ans 5-01} 5-60] 6-50} 7-20) 7-43/12-51/15-35/10-88]11-66)11-22)11-27|11-84) 9-77| 6-85] 7-47] 7-50) 8-19) 8-25 
Manitoba. ion 53. decas 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-21/11-84]16-09]10-87!10-83}10-80}11-13}11-51} 9-33] 6-66] 7-06) 7-20] 7-74] 7-82 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86) 8-25) 8-46/12-18}15-39}11-06)11-21)11-37}11-36}11-90] 9-58) 6-66] 7-34) 7-27] 7-66) 7-65 

DOELA te shee tan: 6-02} 6-50} 8-00] 8-33] 8-77/12-72]15-88]10-94)11-31]11-29}11-52}12-15] 9-51) 6-72) 7-32) 7-33] 7-87) 7-79 
British Columbia. . 6-90] 7-74] 8-32} 9-13] 9-08]12-69]16-11)12-08}12-42]12-16]12-26)12-85|10-89| 7-65) 8-24) 8-18] 8-87] 8-87 





tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 

re 4 ‘ 

S| Aen ga | 8 rs een) a ee 

LOCALIT 9 aoe _ : Ak oy is 

212 [28] 4 3e pa Pg etad Sai, ae 

@o|@5/ 8s] 8a} a5| 85 so | us | Bla] S25 | 2g | Bg 

$5|Be|ffles|es| a8 | Ss | 22 | 255] 38 | 38 | a8 

= 2 2) Qh | 60 2 3 3 e.2 Bo 2OP | pie a 

wy Oe Om] Ta [) be -) be [7]  @ mH @ Sa 

Alia Wiese WR > = cs c ea ea i 

cents jcents {cents |cents | cents| cents | cents | cents cents | cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 22-9| 18-8) 17-4) 12-5] 10-2} 14-1) 24-3] 21-1) = 28-2] = 29-3} = 82-6] = 51-8 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 23-7] 18-9] 17-0} 12-9} 10-5} 11-4] 18-4| 21-5) 21-8] 27-9] 31-6) 50-6 
1—Sydney......-..+.+0--. 22-8] 18-5} 16-8} 13-8] 11-9 10-0} 20 22-1 21-5} 27-5 29-4 51-3 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25-8] 20-8} 18 | 13-5] 10-2} 11-3] 20 22-3 19-8) 26-5) 31-1] 51-3 

3—Amherst....... sae ews Do S| PIGh PaO elo 11 USA ORD, 20 20 27-7, 31-8! = 550 
4—Halifax.........00eeee-. 24-5] 17-8] 19-4] 12-3] 11-6) 11-1 15-3} 22 21-3) 27-9} 32-3} 49-4 
5—Windsor........eeeeeee- Assit Mn 18 | 14 | 10 AD ace 20 23-5] 29-5] 32 47-5 

GB AETUN OU ubicee es ounip we at 21-5} 19 | 13-5] 12 S5iu Wei eka e 99-5] 2he7a. 128 33-1] 54 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown | 21-4) 18-2} 18-2} 14-2] 11-5/........]........ 19-4) 12-5) 27-5) 31-3] 51-2 
New Brunswick (average)..} 25-9} 19-3} 19-0} 12-2) 10-7] 12-6] 20-0} 21-4) 23-0 29-0] 31-7] 54-5 
8—Moncton.........0++0- DOEWMIT Ab al VAL eB. Oe Sir eh dk fe, pak 20-6) 20-7} 28-7| 31-6) 52-2 
9—Saint John.............| 27-6] 19-2] 19-3] 13-9] 11 1) i es; 23-2) 21-7] 28-4) 31-6] 53-5 

10—Fredericton..........-.| 28-3] 20-8] 21-7} 13-3] 11-3 12 20 21-7| 24-4) 29 31-7) 58 
11—Bathurst eeceeeesocrteves 25 20 20 10 CHRO RCT 15 eee cceces 20 25 29-7 31-7 54-3 
Quebec (average) ..... eoeeee| 20-8) 17-6] 17-8] 11-7] 7-9] 11-6) 22-9] 17-4 18-2] 27-1] 30-6] 50-6 
12—Quebee........+0eeeeee- 21-8} 17-6] 18 | 12-7] 8-1 13-1} 22-5) 16-5] 17-5) 26-2] 30-5) 44-4 
13—Three Rivers........... 20 | 18-3] 18-8} 11-7} 6-5] 12-2] 22-7} 17-5] 16-7] 31-7] 33-4] 54-4 
14—Sherbrooke............ 22-2) 18-9] 19-2} 12-7] 8-3] 11-91 25-6] 18-5] 19-1] 26-5] 29-1) 53-2 
18—Sorel.........00eseeeees|. 05... 16-5] 16-5} 10 8-7 8-5] 25 16-5] 18 D5) |. Pare 47°5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 17 15-2} 14-7} 10-7} 7-5 14 20 14-7 16-3 28 31-6 48-7 
17—St. Jobns.........ss600-1. 00... POM AS | 126i. 2 12 D4 Nek ae 18 27 30-5] 53-3 
18—Thetford Mines... 16M mlo, | a-Si] 11-3 7 10 19 16-3 19-6} 25 29-5] 47-5 
19—Montreal..........+.+-. 26-1] 18-8} 21-2) 11-3} 9 10-5} 23-5) 19 19-2} 26-9) 29-9) 54-7 
20—Hull..........00. yeapens 22-5} 18-5] 19-9} 12-4 9 12-2} 24-1 19-8} 19-5) 27-7| 29-9] 51-6 
Ontario (average)............ 23-9} 19-8] 18-0} 13-7] 11-0| 16-4) 22-0] 22-1) 20-7] 28-6} 31-6] 51-1 
21—Ottawa......seeseeeee. 25-6) 19:2) 21" 14-7) 9-8] > 14-7). 91-8] ” 20 19-5} 29-5 32-3] 52-6 
22—Brockville............. 26-5} 20-7} 19-1] 12-4] 9-2 13-7 25 18-7 17 27-6) 28-7 52-8 
23—Kingston......... we eeee OSAP wISsz yi Sdl i IS< 1 OF iy de 20-1] 20-9} 18-8} 26-8 30-6] 50-5 
24—Belleville.............- 18 15 16-5| 12 8.7 17 17-5 19-2 18 28-8 30 48-4 
25—Peterborough..........} 22-5} 18-7] 16 | 13-2} 11-1] 16-7| 22-5] 21 20 28-2} 31-2! 50-6 
26—Oshawa.......seeeeeees A ie any Pe MR yg le 15-3} 20 20-7| 19 27-2) 30-9] 51-9 
27—Orillia......... teeteees Douive deine! Vag Aide -Ohy dheSh oul egy Mes 23 21-7) 29-4, 31-2} 49-3 
28—Toronto...........++... 26-5} 21-4) 20-6] 14-4] 13-1 16-7} 25-8] 22-3} 18-7] 30-1] 34-6] 52-6 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 26 | 21-2) 17 | 13-5] 11-41 18-5} 22-5] 21-2) 19-41 30-1] 33-2] 51-1 
30—St. Catharines..........] 21-7} 19 18 13-2} 10 15-7 19-7} 21-7 21-7} = 26-8 29-3] 48-9 

31—Hamilton.............. 24-6] 20-6) 20-6] 14-3} 12-3] 18-4) 25-2! 21-6] 22-7] 26-4 29-9] 52 
32—Brantford.............. 93-8] 20-5! 18-2! 14-4] 10-6 16-6 24.7 22-7 20-2 28 31-5 52-2 
83—Galt........seeeeeeeees 26-2| 21-2! 20-3] 16-2] 13-5 18-2} 25 25-2 se. a ite 28-1] 32-1] 51-8 
34—Guelph........--06+++-. 22-4] 18-7] 18 14-6} 12-8 18-4 20 21-6 19-7} 26-1 30-9 50-2 
35—Kitchener.............. 20-3} 18-4 16 | 13-4] 11-5 16-3 18-5} 20-3 18-3) 26-7; 28-9} 46-3 

36—Woodstock............. So iver in e2) 1 44-7) 111-9... 15 20 23-3] 20 26-7} 30 50 
37—Stratford........... coool] 24-2] 20-4] 16-6] 13-9] 12-9 17-2 20 D2 kl econ 26-7 30-6] 52-2 
38—London.........+++0. +| 24-5] 20-9} 19-7] 14-1] 10-9 16-5 20:3 22-91 >. 2248 28-7 31-7 50-4 
39—St. Thomas............ 24-7} 20-7| 18-3} 14-2] 10-8] 16 25 2209) Wu 12 28-5] 30-8} 51-8 

40—Chatham.............. 22-2} 19-3] 17-6} 14-2! 10-3] 17-2) 21-4) 21-4] 20 28-4) 30-2} 52 
41—Windsor................ 23-41 19-5] 17-3] 13-5] 10-9} 16-1] 24 92-A\ . 2O0-8ian 27 29-9] 53-3 
42—Sarnia............++00.- 24-2! 20-5] 18 | 14-9] 12 16-7} 24 21-2) \o aeniip 27:9) 31-7] 9,4403 
43—Owen Sound............ 23-6] 19-2} 16-6} 13-6} 10-8] 17-2} 18 ORES Rai 26-6] 28-6] 48-1 
44—North Bay............. S21 ERS yi .10-8h v8-3i. wads 18 21 21-5, 28-21 30-7| 49-7 
45—Sudbury............6.. 23-7} 20 16 12-4] 9-7 16-7} 22 24-7 19-9) 28-8 32-8} 50-1 
46—Cobalt.........++. teh dnd COM AO ae. Cl se 48 12, APs a eee 24 25 32 34-4] 48-2 

47—Timmins...... pteeeeees BE comely) ) 1663], 12°Sho dO gl eae 97-8) 23521) 29-7) | 32-91. 55 
8—Sault Ste. Marie........ 23 19-4) 17-8] 13 10-3 16-4 22-Din’ , 22-2 21-1 29-8} 33-3 52-2 
49—Port Artbur............ 92-5) 18-2! 17 | 12-2! 10-5] 13-6) 22 92-2) 22-1] 34-7] 37-2) 54-1 
50—Fort William........... 25-3| 19-6] 16-8| 13-2) 11-2| 16 25 24-81 22-51 34-51 37-3] 56-2 
Manitoba (average).......... 21-0} 15-9} 17-2] 11-7] 9-7] 14-0} 18-7] 2-1] 19-8] 31-5] 34-6] 50-5 

51—Winnipeg............... 21-9] 16-7} 16-4] 10-8} 9-4} 12-9] 18-7] 22-1) 19-8] 30-4; 32-9} 51 

52—Brandon............... QO .dah Wed OMAS hbk DB A0 1B + beseweremon 20~ ihe xeet ant 32-6] 36-3] 50 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 19.6] 15-4} 14-4) 9-8} 8-0] 10-8] 16-4) 20-2) 17-4] 33-2] 37-0] 52-2 
53—Regina............+.... 20-7] 15-1] 15-3} 9-9] 9 10-4} 15 19-8} 18 32-7] 36-5, 53-1 
54—Prince Albert.......... 17-5] 15 | 13-5] 9-5) 7-2} 10-5} 17-5] 23-5] 16-5) 36-21 40 51-2 
55—Saskatoon..........-+.-[ 18-2] 14-9] 13-1] 9-5} 8-3 10-9 17-9 18-8 17-8} 32-9} 36-5 48-5 
56—Moose Jaw............. 22 16-6] 15-7} 10-3) 7-6 11-4 15 18-Fiaeiage 3% 31 34-8 55-8 
Alberta (average)............ 20-2] 16-3; 14-2} 9-8} 8-1] 10-4] 18-9} 18-4] 17-3] 29-4) 32-9] 49-2 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 29-3) SRT dda YD 10-8 17-3 17 15 32 36-7] 49-2 

58—Drumheller............ S91) SR OIIB Mie. Bye 22 20 20 28-7] 31 50 
59—Edmonton.........+---} 17-1] 14 12-4) 8-4) 6-9 10-3 19 16-8 17-1 27-8} 31-3 47-1 
60—Calgary......-....+000. 19 | 14-8} 13-3} 9-6] 8-4] 10-6] 18 20-9] 16-2! 31-41 33-8] 81-3 
61—Lethbridge............. 20-4] 16-8] 13-2} 9-6] 8-1! 10 18 17-2 Atv ts 27-1] 31-7] = 48-38 
British Columbia (average).| 93.5] 19-9] 17-6] 12-1] 11-4] 14-4| 23-31 22-9] 21-7] 33-4] 86-7] 52-0 
62—Fernie............+..+5. 21°77) 10eS1 16 0) 1d: G10. 7171969)!" eens (ool arcoy: 33-21 37-5] 2-5 

Ro ete ian: sete eeeeeeee 21 | 16-5} 17-5} 11 | 11 14-515 ce 25 20:7} 30-7) 34-2] 53 
64—Trail...............+06. 25 Oooh 18001328) 40-8) Past 196 25-3] 22 35-2! 38-6] 55-2 
85_New Westminster...... 94.9] 21 16-3] 12-4] 12 1351) M22-bp WIRE Bary 23 32 35-5] 49-2 
66—Vancouver............. 25-5) 19-9] 17-9] 12-7| 13-4 15-5 24-3 21:8 22-9 33-1 36-9 51-9 
67—Victoria..........+..+6. 25-7| 20-8] 19-8] 13-5! 13-1] 15-7| 23-7] 23-8) 23-4) 34-7] 37-7] 52-6 
68—Nanaimo............... 28 Ayy200 1723) 41 -BlN 1265] ABT) ) 2O5 23 20 32-5] 35-7] 51-4 

69—Prince Rupert..........] 20 |...... 18 | 10 ee eee 20 20 20:5] 33-7] 37-8} 50 





8. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1936 
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cents cents cents cents 
17-9 41-5 10-3 30-6 
18-9 48-0 9-8 33°3 
17-7 50-7 10-12 31-3) 1 
18-5 47-5 10 33-1] 2 
18-8 44 8c 33-6] 3 
17-5 47-5 11-8 32-1] 4 
20 49-5 10 ¢ 34-7| 5 
20-7 48-5 8c 35 6 
17-6 42-7 8-9 29-8] 7 
18-1 44.3 10-8 31-8 
18-8 49-1 10 32-8) 8 
18 46-9 12 32-5) 9 
19 4] 10 31-7110 
16-5 40 10 30 j1l 
16-7 42-2 9-1 28-9 
17-6 43-2 10 29-2)12 
iS f 44-3 10b 28-9}13 
16°3 42-8 10 28-8}14 
1625) ee 7¢ 27-7|15 
16 38-7 8b 29-216 
16 41-6 8 27-8}17 
15-5 38 8 28-7|18 
17-1 45-6 10-11 29-8}19 
17°3 43-2 10 28-3)/20 
17-9 40-5 10-7 30-2 
17-3 46-5 11 29-4)21 
18-4 43-3 9 28-7|22 
16-7 39-9 10 29 |23 
16-5 37 9 29-4124 
19-5 38-7 10 29 125 
17-9 43 llb 30- 1/26 
18-2 39-2 10 30-8}27 
17-3 43-7 12 30-5/28 
17-6 40-7 11 30-7|29 
17-2 41- 11 29-7|30 
17-1 39- 11- 30-431 
17-3 36: 11 30-4/32 
18 35° 11 30:3}33 
17-7 39> 11 30 134 
17 36- 11 29-4/35 
17-6 34: 10 30 136 
17-7 38: 10 30-1/37 
17-5 38- 10 30- 2/38 
17-6 39: 10 31-6/39 
17-5 36- 10 29-9}40 
16-7 38- 12 28-9)41 
17-8 4] 10 29-7)42 
15-2 37: 10 30 43 
18 45. 12 29-5144 
18-5 44 12 31-2145 
19-3 50 10b 33°2/46 
20-2 46- 12-5a 31-2147 
18 43. 11 29-8148 
19-7 39 11 31 149 
21-2 39 11 31-3)50 
17-1 41- 9-4 28. 
17-5 42- 10 28-5)51 
16-7 40-6 32-7|8°3-9- la 28-6152 
17-5 42. $-8 28- 
17-3 41 10 28-5153 
18-8 44.2 9 29-6154 
17-6 43-1 10 28-9|55 
16-5 39-5 10 28-6/56 
17-2 39-9 10-0 30- 
17-2 42-5 10 30-8157 
18-3 38-3 10 30-8158 
17-5 37°8 10 30 159 
17-3 42 10 31-2/60 
15-7 38-8 10 30-2161 
19-1 39-1 11-3 33° 
as aes 22-5 45 10 33°3/62 
JO aaa 19-4 44 12-5a 33-9163 
EM caus 19-7 45-4 12-5a, 33 4 
PE cs PIN. bc, ce aie sect ote eiane. ce 17-5 34-2 10 32 5 
peters t | We PLOW ISB oe oe 16-5 33°8 31-8)/66 
&s po CEERI 10. o> REE RAE RIES) (ce ene 18-1 37-4 32-8)10-12-5a 33 7 
PT RN eo ssl eee oc. <|\n'd. aloes wal] letotels o Bai ceiete wae 19-2 36-7 10 33-6/68 
ocd REO Soa cn eae 20 36-3 14-3a 32 9 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 

















be : ad Canned Vegetables 
Q & = + 
° vl 2 = . wey S 
g a oa oan. a. 3 in - 
gat | Ee hr sie) Bo sa | 38 |e | 8 
LOCALITY Bs | 4 Boysen |S |lce | Se meee 
4 B be m are & 8 ° p a. _- 8 3 hs oO 
oo TM yest han a a as | a. ga a Eg: | een 
3 | 3s | eh |ee?| 2a | se | 28 | de | ge | es 
Ga a Sal ° -— O 3 ia) a om 
5 0 R a ee ee a Bs A o 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)...............+. 20-6 6-2al 15-0 3.4 5-2 7.8 11-0 11-1 12-0 11-7 
Nova Scotia (average)......... suid 19-4 6-6 14-7 3-9 5-0 9.5 12-4 10-9 11:8 41-4 
1—Sydney...........+.. ewleniheit wtb 19-6 7.3 16 7 5 6-6 11-1 10-3 12-1 11-3 
2—New Glasgow...--.+-+..++0++. 18-7 |5-3-7-3 | 16-1 3-9 4-9 7-7 | 11-9 9-9] 11 10-5 
S—Amberst......ccsececsccccees 19-1 |6-7-7-3 13-5 3-9 5 7.4 13 10-7 11-5 10-8 
4—Halifaxs isis be seis sscigie ceiwens 19-4 | 4-6-7 3-8 3-8 5.2 7.7\\¢ 40.8 10-6 11-6 11-4 
Ho Meota Sen abe his sip tialy olaperatera bret 19 ea es 4 5 7.7 12-5 12-1 12-1 12-1 
6—Truro... 00. sss sees sere eeeeees 20-7 6-7] 13-9 3-9 5 7-7 | ADB se 11-85). : 12-751 128 
7—P EA Charlottetown... 19-4 6-7 | 15-5 3-7 4-6 7-21 13-0] 11-1| 12-4] 11-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 20-2 6-9 15-2 3.8 Bel ey] 13-4 10-9 11-8 11-1 
8—Moncton........+6+. od skeiol state eters 20-9 7.3 16 3.7 5 8-4 13-5 11-7 11-7 11-1 
9—Saint John.........--....0eeees 20:8 | 6-6-7 17-4 5.7 5-3 7.9 12-9 10-6 11-3 11 
10—Fredericton.e..ccccsccccseseses 90 6-7 14 3.8 5 7.3 14-9 10-6 12-1 11-6 
11—Bathurst........ a\aiel Sie\ che si Hatetiste 19 6-7-7-3 13-3 3.8 4-9 8 13 10-6 12-1 10-6 
Quebec (average)......... ees 19-4 5.0 13-5 3.5 5-0 6-3 10-9 9-9 1-7 11-3 
12—Quebec..........-. aie 19-9 4-7-5 14-5 3-6 5 6:8 10-6 9-8 1i*1 10-5 
13—Three Rivers.. 18-2 |4-7-5-3 | 12-8 3-7 4-7 6 11-3 9-8 | 12-1 10-3 
14—Sherbrooke............cceesce- 18-5 4-7 13-2 3.4 Bed 7.9 11 9-8 12-1 11-7 
16—Sorel yess kde chs estes acts ele era tier. vi : 15-2 3.3 5 6 10 10-4 13-8 12-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 19-3 4.7 12-1 5:3 5 6:5 11-3 10-4 10-5 11-4 
NaS tNOMNS tee aise ee cates wile vere 19-2 14-7-5-3 14-5 3 5 5 10 9-8 ile) 13-6 
18—Thetford Mines................ 21-3 4.7 13-2 3-9 5 5-4 11-2 9:6 12-3 10-5 
10-—Montrealyetic tise sts: sistns sinielsiere 19-4 | 4-7-6 14-3 3-6 5 7.3 10 9-7 10-8 10-7 
QOH Ulett ce iciorete es See hes eines 17-3 14-7-5-3 12-1 307 5 6-4 12-4 9-6 11-6 10-9 
Ontario (average)................06. 19-8 6-0 14-4 84 | 8-5 11-1 10-5 11-5 11-0 
ZI—Ottawa.......ssrceseccccccsces 18-6 | 6-6-7 14-1 3-8 5el 8 11-2 9-9 11-2 10-5 
22—Brockville se walaie elas ela ecole al ctevaratels 16-8 6 11-8 3-5 4-8 8-7 11-9 10 11 10-2 
23—Kingston........ Bivieisie stot sersisievs 17-1 6 12-7 Buse) 4.8 vied 10-5 9-9 10-7 9-9 
24—Belleville.............cccceeees 18-2 5-3 14 2-8 4.9 7.9 10-3 9.8 10°7 10-4 
25—Peterborough............eseee- 18-5 | 6-6-7 14-8 2.7 4-8 9 10-5 9-4 10-4 10-6 
26—OshAaWA... 2-006 -2escevcccneces 20-2 |5-3-6-7 13 2-9 4-8 8-8 10:7 10-1 10-6 10-9 
27—Orillia PU A AUS ie Hate at UNO ET EM 92 5-3b 15-2 9-8 4-6 8.3 11-7 11-2 12-1 11-8 
BS POLOUTQ I: Fo ARS aleis'es Vals hllslein 5 22-6 Gaz 16-1 3.9 4-9 8.3 9-8 10-4 Tied 10-7 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 18-9 |5-3-6-7 16-3 2-9 4-7 8-1 10:5 10-1 11-7 11-5 
80—St. Catharines................. 92-6 |5-3-6-7 15-7 3 4.9 8-5 Tied 10-2 10-9 11-6 
Bl——Harnil tonic. es's ete sles cele ctee Sore Giels 93-7 |15-3-6-7 14-9 2-9 5 8-2 9-5 10-3 10-5 10-7 
SA LAN OLG wisielc Gieciels clare eels eee ees 20-7 | 6-6-7 15-5 9-8 5 9-6 10-4 10-4 11-4 11 
SB TATA bees dale eet sie ethno cis eettestan tune 93-1 6-6-7 15-2 9-6 5 8-4 10-7 10-4 10-7 10-4 
34—Guelph.......... 19-6 6 14-8 2-6 5-1 9:79) -A0sSupee10-8:|) 11-94) ide 
85— Kitchener... 20-9 6 14-9 2-8 5 8-6 10-4 9-9 10-5 10-6 
36—Woodstock.... 19-7 |4-7-5-3 | 13 2-6 4-7 9 9-7 on 11-2) 1 1068s ties 
37—Stratford............ siete sabe racate 18-3 6 15-4 9-7 5 8-8 11-4 10-2 11-2 10-6 
BS zr LONGO Gsires ware emiee c caltaabisuiet 90-2 6-6-7 15-6 9-7 5 8-1 tent 10:8 12-1 11 
89—St. Thomas......-..scccsecces 19-6 |4-7-5-3 14-3 2-8 5.9 9.2 12-3 11-2 11-4 11-4 
40 — Cha thames. seerctern on cite ade atale 19-1 4.7 15-7 3 5 8-7 11-4 10-9 12-1 11-4 
41 —=Wind sors Ve cis oe, ave vc seis daniels 19-3 |5-3-6-7 14 2-8 4-6 8 9-7 10-1 11-3 11-1 
42 Sarnia aa vaiee lie sete eon ee tee ele 90-5 5-3 16 9-6 5 8-1 11-6 107 11-8 10-8 
48—Owen Sound.....:......000000% 17 6 15-2 2-8 4.5 7-5 9-6 10 11-3 10-3 
44—North Bay. .0 cee cee dele 20-5 |5-3-6-7 14 3°8 5-5 8°5 11-6 11-6 12-5 11-7 
45—-SUdDULW vec cccnis deine o octete ee ate 18-2 6 12-6 3.8 5-6 8 13-1 10-7 12-6 11:6 
46—Cobalt.........cesccesccsseses 90 6-7 18 el 5-7 8-2 11-7 12-4 11-9 12-4 
47-——Pimmins) ee ei ees We Gale 20-4 6:7 12-4 3°7 5-7 8-7 12-7 11-4 12-2 10-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 18-6 |5-3-6-7 11-2 3-5 6-3 8-8 13-7 10-4 12-9 10-8 
49-—PortiArtnur,.? : iiss soleus: 20-1 |5-3-6-7 15 3-8 5-6 9-2 11 10-2 11-6 10-9 
60—Fort William... 204s te ae cet 20-2 15-3-6-7 14-2 8-7 5-4 8-4 10-6 11 12-5 11-5 
Manitoba (average)................. 22-7 6-1 16-8 3-7 5-7 $-6 11-0 12-5 13-4 13-2 
Bl=—Winni persue? ees ie, ee, 23-9 | 5-6-7 16 3-6 5-4 9-1 10-3 12 12-8 12-7 
62 Brandon... eiasalideles sates 21-5 |5-3-6-2 17-5 3-8 5-9 10 11-6 12-9 13-9 13-6 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 20-7 5°6 15-6 3:5 5-0 9-1 10-9 13-1 13-5 13-6 
b8— Regina wie ou oe 2) We Mee 20-5 |5-6-6-4 15 3-5 4-9 8-6 10 12-6 13-1 13-1 
54—Prince Albert............00c00: 22 4-8 16 3-4 5 8-3 11-2 13-3 14 13-5 
Hp— Saskatoon,’ so sawc.s setloddece s 20-1 5-3 15 3°6 5 9-3 10-4 12-9 12-9 13-2 
56—Moose Jaw..... 20 6-4 16-5 3-6 5 10-2 11-8 13-4 13-9 14-7 
Alberta (average) 23°0 6-3 17-6 3-5 5-5 7:4 10-8 12-5 13-4 13-4 
57—Medicine Hat........cceceeeees 8 Tiles cu 15 3°8 6 7-1 11-1 12-8 13-5 13-5 
58—Drumbeller............c0cee0. 22-5 OVAL ans Maxed PO Tees 6 11-7 12-4 13-1 13-7 
O— HA MONON)... vale oss Caleta s 21-4 |§-3-6-7 17-7 3-6 5:5 7:6 9-9 12-4 13-5 13-6 
60—Calgary SUE RO EI , S REREIS HGS Cetra 24-2 5-6 20 3-5 5-6 8-3 10:3 12-5 13-4 12-9 
1—Lethbridge..............00.00- 23-2 Ge Fiat, 3-3 4-7 7°8 10-8 12-4 13-5 13-5 
British Columbia (average).....:... 23-8 viv 17-3 4-0 5-9 6:8 8-4 12-3 12-6 12-6 
G2—-Mermies ss). «Go eehow cle es tae aot 2G) 50 Weber: 15 3-8 5-4 6-8 8-5 13-2 13-5 13 
OSI olson alii 3 sinitosiee « 6 dhe Mii sten 23-8 8-3 17-5 4.2 5-7 7:9 10-4 12-1 14-3 13-5 
Gh rae con ett habns cites Mea we 20-7 8 15-5 4 6-1 7-8 8 12-1 13-5 13-3 
65—New Westminster.............. 23-1 6-7-5 19 3-9 5-6 5:8 8-4 12-2 12 11-6 
GD +eVANGOUMOR sca. dota oe «ee si 24-2 | 6-7-5 18 3°8 5-6 6-8 7-9 11-8 11-6 11-3 
BUS VICtGrIa.) ace tea dinate dats 23-8 8 18 4 5-7 6-5 7:3 12-2 11-8 12 
Ch NenaIINO une Me... caeden aes 25-5 8 20 4 6-5 6 8-2 11-7 11-9 12-5 
69—Prince Rupert...........ee.se 23-6 |7-5-8-3 15 4-1 6-2 6-4 8-2 13-3 12-3 13-4 





a. Chain stores etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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4 Potatoes Apples S 
Z| 4 S| flee g 
- hy 20 = Q > ay 
Peas & s fol biean [ramet ie Ba | 2¢ os 4g 
Sem ih a) ee eA Sere aol ee Be ge | een ieee 
HS .| mS 3 s Soper eee) Bg | Boe. 2.6 Bey eee) 2.0 
~ 82 =o = = . Sy aes) wile 208 3 8 3 & "a ww > 
see| 2212 | 2 | de] #E| Ef lees] —£ | az | ze | BR | Es 
eiey | eeie™ Bs 5 FJ Se} Pa | got a aN oo Bs 5a 
ea fo) ay Ay fe cs Ay ee Oo E 6) = ‘e) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-4 3-6 1-242 16-4 15-1 62-0 20-2 56-2 43-1 
5-2 4-1 1-234 15-9 15-3 59-2 20-0 58-0 44-3 
4-9 3:8 1-422 15-1 LA Sir eee ae OO ee ever ot Ji 38 1 
5-1 3°8 1-077 15-7 14-1 60 pS RN MITE pe 42.3) | 2 
5:3 4-4 1-00 15:3 as alla is Nea an Ws Joa ed ea alg ae I 47-5 | 3 
5-2 4 1-449 17-2 AG eZ | RoHS ti AD Gills Bue OU) 46-7 | 4 
5-7 4-2 1-35 16-7 16 57-5 21-3 56-5 47-5 1 5 
5-2 4-4 1-106 15-3 15-2 60 20-5 59-5 44 6 
4-9 3-9 770 15-2 14-4 50-0 IS Oi ihikes ele 45-0 | 7 
5-4 4-0 1-088 15-1 14-€ 50-9 19-3 53°79 46-2 
5-2 3:9 968 15-4 LSP OM aye, 20-3 55 53 8 
5-6 4-2 1-504 14-7 DSS Lay iy Oh a De Re Neat 40 9 
5-7 4 1-068 15-2 eae Ce A 18-8 60°3 44-3 |10 
4.9 Bub 812 15-2 15-7 50 TSR Hear URN TAD 47-5 {ll 
5-1 4-4 1-283 15-7 13-9 65-3 20-1 61-1 43-3 
5 4-6 1-368 16:3 13-8 76-2 PANE Aa RPO MN Oa 42-5 112 
5 5-1 1-261 16-2 14-3 60 20 62 45 13 
5-2 4-7 1-305 17-4 a dee SEA LL et ea 21-4 59 42-7 |14 
5 4-7 90 14 DA Si VAUD 5 a a A oye MA PA Ai et 45 15 
5 4.8 1-162 15 MA Dh Wea 1 al eA A 43-2 116 
5 5 1-43 15 14-7 52-5 20 65 42-5 |17 
5 4.9 1-28 16-3 13-1 57-5 PANS HUH SMU Ae ee 47-4 |18 
5-6 4 1-495 16-4 13-7 88 19-8 59-7 40-4 |19 
5-1 4-8 1-347 14-5 15:8 57-5 19-2 60 40-6 |20 
d-1 3°4 1-344 16-7 15-5 ¢2-0 19-7 58-0 41-4 
5-1 4-9 1-438 16-1 bes Ohi Mare saree. ale 19-8 60 41-9 |21 
5 3°6 1-157 17 TS eee ARR 19-7 62-5 43 22 
5 3-9 1-471 15-9 15 57 18-3 55-7 40-4 |23 
5-2 3°2 1-436 16-8 15-4 58°5 19-3 53-5 40-2 |24 
5-4 3 1-366 16-3 14-3 60 19-5 61-7 38-7 |25 
5 3-2 1-456 17 15-1 69 20-1 64-7 41-8 |26 
5:3 3-1 1-206 16-8 14:6 67 20-4 59-3 41-5 |27 
5-1 3-2 1-535 16-4 15-3 63 18-8 57-8 40-5 |28: 
6-6 8307) 1-636 17 LPN Wie en orcks eral, 18 00 42 29 
5-9 3-1 1-509 16-9 14-6 65 18-4 55 40-4 (30 
5 3°5 1-488 16-3 gS eS OS Ee 18-5 65 39-9 {31 
4-8 2°9 1-333 16-8 1 PT Pe RR a 19-2 55 39-7 {32 
4-6 a 1-371 17 14-7 65 20-9 60 40-2 |33 
5-1 3°6 1-33 17-8 A Zp facet RN ays 20-8 59 40-9 34 
4.9 2-9 1-356 16-5 14-8 51 19-5 65 39-9 135 
5 2°8 1-317 15-2 PAs Gifs heas ava OEY Aue ana vA 39 36 
4-9 3 1-389 17-6 ne dN 20-4 59-5 40-9 137 
4-6 2-9 1-247 15-4 D4 Diniiveee ect ae Se 19-3 54-2 40-1 |38 
5-1 3:3 1-215 16-7 DO eiyhhisze si eres ae Diliviiy paraleve ativan aa 41-7 |39 
5 2-7 1-267 16-2 DUS Hi Wel IAS By aeue estaba 19-5 58 39-2 140 
4.8 2-6 1-336 15-8 LAA iseats Wane ane TO Gin i eeneth We acu) 39-8 |41 
5 3:1 1-207 16-8 HST A | ee EN BS PAV EVA a a Mase 38:5 |42 
4.7 2°6 1-11 17-2 Ra en A ae BASICS iy 39-5 43 
5-6 3°8 1-398 18-5 17-2 62-7 20-2 53 43-7 44 
4.9 4-] 1-442 17-6 17-6 67-2 19-7 58-2 44-7 |45 
5-5 4-6 1-257 17-2 17-5 64-2 20 60 46-2 |46 
5-5 4-7 1-615 16-5 17-2 67 20-3 54-5 44-1 |47 
5-2 3-9 1-334 16-5 15-7 57-5 PDS Wap ATA 47 48 
5-1 3°9 1-082 16:6 17-9 58-1 20-8 50 49-5 149 
5-2 3°7 1-07 16-9 18-2 59-2 19-4 50-4 43-2 |50 
5:7 3-4 629 17-0 15-6 64-3 20-9 51-7 43-6 
5°5 2-9 °658 16:3 15-3 60-3 18-8 48-6 42-8 |51 
5-8 3°9 60 17-7 15-9 68-3 23 54-8 44-3 |52 
5:8 3°5 816 16-9 15-7 64-6 21-8 54-7 47-0 
5-8 3-3 848 18 15-3 65-9 22 51-2 46-7 |53 
6 3:7 787 17-8 16-4 4-8 23°5 59-2 48-2 |54 
5-9 3°5 777 15-5 15-4 67-3 20-6 53 45-7 155 
5-5 3°5 85 16-2 15-7 60-2 21-2 55-2 47-5 |56 
6-0 a4 “941 17-4 15-7 63-4 22-1 53°38 44.3 
5-7 2-4 1-04 17-8 16-8 65-6 23-7 57-2 46 57 
6-2 2-7 1-02 18-2 15-2 64-5 21-6 54-5 44-5 158 
6-4 3-1 1-00 17-1 15-6 64-3 22 51-8 45-2 159 
5-9 2-8 +984 16-2 15-3 65-7 21-6 50-1 42-2 |60 
Bd, 2°4 663 17-6 15-5 67 21-6 53 43-8 161 
G-2 3:3 1-506 16-4 14-5 59-9 21-1 50-8 43-8 
6-5 2-5 1-15 16-9 15-8 66-7 22-3 63-3 47-7 |62 
6-7 4 1-59 17-7 14-8 64 23 55-8 47-5 163 
7-1 2-6 1-55 17-3 15-3 64 24 51 48-3 164 
5:7 3-2 1-23 15-9 13-2 57-1 20-5 46-9 38-7 165 
5-4 3 1-38 15-1 14-4 55:6 19-6 45 39-8 |66 
5-5 3 1-54 15-6 13-3 59-2 18-5 46 40-9 |67 
{4 3°9 1-56 15-5 13-6 48-3 19-6 AT? Dal seis tan sete 68 
6 3°8 2-05 17-5 15-4 64 21 51 44 69 
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-_- ~ 
Sugar = z yf i 5 
& 2 9 % % Bons Ns 3 3 ~ a 
Bi [eet oe base a= | 8 '¢ -3 | 283 
| ° SOREN At sBiigs = ok et so >a, QR'0 
7 a] g oRS] 35 | 8 oo a g oo Ssa 
LOCALITY 3 g ro. eee | ae of + Ble * 3 ar Bae 
4 | 28) 16 |) an [e84| oe [bad Seo Oso toda ade | eee g 
3 eo om aot ak™ ran} ca wg q— qa — oes = 
as|2sles/os|sos| oo |as] 228 | gs | Es | $8 | SES 
Ea|ona!] om] o2/658] rt, a0 2 2 7) ER ae 
6 |b §Ol Ve nO Sie) ae oe 6) a B < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-3 | 6-1 | 36-6 | 52-3 | 19-8 14-0 | 2-8 40-8 48-6 31-5 4-8 14-897b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-3 | 6-0 | 40-6 | 47-8 | 18-4 10-0 | 2-9 41-2 38-4 12-0 5-0 15-500 
I—Sy ney. veesss ee se ce 6-5 | 6 40-5 | 48-1 | 22-3 1325) Woed 42-4 43-8 12 andl Eno Roteeon 
2—New Glasgow........ 5-8 | 5-8] 41 47-2 | 16-9 9 2-9 46 35-2 12-4 MiB sti stele eters 
3—Amberst......:.....- 6:7 | 6-2) 45 50 15-5 9-1} 2-9 38-3 35-5 11-9 Teal Pend Sic eetcees 
4—— Halifax eek aes sia: 5-9 | 5-9 | 37-8 | 47-4 | 20-2 9-1} 2-8 40 40 12-5 5 15-50 
5—Windsor...........-- 6 5-8 | 38 46-7 | 17-3 10 2-8 40 40 11-3 Be A wvoletareecets ene 
G6— Truro.) tee. cect ses 6-7 | 6-2 | 41-5 | 47-5 | 18-2 9-8} 2-8 40-6 35-8 11-7 SL Pepa crianidence 
7—P.E.I. Charlottetown] 5-9 | 5-4 | 42-5 | 48-7 | 18-0 14-3 | 2-7 42-4 36-4 12-2 4-9 13-400 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-3 | 6-1 | 41-0 | 47-6 | 17-0 10-2 | 2-8 39-4 37-1 11-7 5-0 15-000 
8—Moncton............- 6-1] 6 41-1} 48-9 | 20-5 9-8] 3 42-6 39 12-2 5-2 g 
9—Saint John........... 6-1] 5-9 | 38-7 | 45-2 | 16-4 10-1} 2-6 38-8 36-8 11-9 5 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-7 | 6-3 | 41-2 | 47-6 | 16-1 10-4 | 2-7 36-1 34-4 11-6 AON 52, Reece Pages 
11—Bathurst............. 6-2] 6 43 48-7 | 15 10-5 | 2-8 40 38-3 11 TAN ae ded cvanie 4 
Quebec (average).......... 5-9 | 5-7 | 37-1 | 53-2 | 21-5 12-3 | 2-9 44-0 50-5 10-3 4-5 14-071 
12—Quebec.............. 6 5-8 | 36-9 | 57-1 | 20-7 15-1} 3-1 39-5 42-5 10 4-5 13-50 
13—Three Rivers........ 5-9} 5-8 | 38-3 | 55-7 | 22 14 3°6 48-6 47-5 11-5 4-5 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke iavelsva esses 5-7 | 5-5 | 35-4 | 56 19-2 14 2-9 46-7 55-3 10-4 4-8 |15-00-15-50 
15—Sorels yey say seu 6 5-8 | 38 61-2 | 20-7 10 2-4 38-3 60 10 4-2 |12-50-13-25 
16—St. Hyacinthe....... 5-8 | 5-5 | 45 47 21-7 1960) eees 47-5 52-5 10-7 4-7 13-00 
17—St. Johns....... eee: 5-7 | 32-5 | 39-3 | 21 12-2} 2-8 45 53-3 10 Y MOR Bian Sieh arabs ag 
18—Thetford Mines...... 5-8 | 5-7 | 32-5 | 52-8 | 20 12D 45 47-5 10 ARS) Ae ae gee 
19—Montrealseee. 7. bas: 5-7 | 5-5 | 38 54-3 | 21-4 13-5 | 2-8 45-4 52-9 10-1 4-7 |13-50-13-75 
PAU elo ATED Deo ies ae dtleagi ara yea 6-1] 5-8 | 37-6 | 55-3 | 23 11-7 | 2-8 40 43-3 10 4-5 115-00-15-50 
Ontario (average)......... 6-1 | 6-0 | 36-7 | 56-2 | 19-8 12-3 | 2-6 39-8 49-2 10-8 4-9 14-772 
21—Ottawa.. ooo .s... cc. 6 6 33-5 | 57-1 | 19-1 12-5 | 2-4 50-8 53 10-4 5-1 |15-00-15-50 
22—Brockville........... 5°8 | 5-6 | 36-6 | 55 20-5 10.7 2% 36-8 45 10-4 4.5 14-00 
23—Kingston...........-- 5-8 | 5-7 | 35-6 | 52-2 | 17-4 11-6 | 2-9 42 46 10:3 5-2 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-1] 5-9 | 35-3 | 53-4 | 18-9 11-3 | 2-8 37-2 50 10:7 5 14-00 
25—Peterborough........ 5-6 | 5-5 | 41-7 | 53-7 | 20 12-6 | 3-2 42-1 48 10-9 5 |15-25-15-50 
26—Oshawa..........0-¢- 6 6 44 57-7 | 19-8 10-9 | 2-7 42-1 53-2 10-7 5 14-00 
20—Orilliay ee eee 5-8 | 5-7 | 35-3 | 55-3 | 21-7 11-4 | 2-6 35-7 49 10 4-7 15-00 
28-—Loronton teen. 5-8 | 5-7 | 38-4 | 56-3 | 18-7 10-9 | 2-5 40-3 44-3 9-9 4-6 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5-6 | 5-6 | 38-7 | 57-2 | 20-2 Tho lL) OW. 40 48-3 10 5 = {18 -50-13- 75g 
30—St. Catharines....... 0 6 35-4 | 58-7 | 21-2 12 2-5 42-1 45 10:8 5-1 13-50g 
31—Hamilton............ 5-7 | 5-6] 38-3 | 51 20-9 10-6 | 2:3 36-9 46-7 10-2 4-2 14-00 
32—Brantford...........- 5-9 | 5-8 | 37-9 | 59-3 | 19-7 11:2 | 2:7 40-6 45-8 10-3 5-2 14-75 
33 =—-Galt ye ote 6-2 | 6-1] 34 47-8 | 17-8 12-3 | 2-5 45 54-5 10-7 4-5 |14-50-14-75 
84—Guelph.............. 6 6 32-8 | 52-7 | 18-8 10-5 | 2-7 40 43 10-6 5 |14-25-14-50 
385—Kitchener............ 5-9 | 5-9] 31-4 | 55-1 | 19-5 10-2 | 2-8 37-1 43-6 10-2 4.4 15-00 
386—Woodstock........... 6-2} 6-2) 38-2 | 57-2 | 21-5 10 2-9 33-5 49-5 10-7 5:3 14-50 
Si MOrAtOrGewer snes tees 6-4 | 6-4 | 38-4 | 56-9 | 19-4 11 2-7 45 52-5 11-2 5-5 14-50 
SS ONGOn Rete bese 6-2 | 6-2] 38-2 | 56 17-9 11-9 | 2-3 39-4 43-5 10-2 4-8 15-00 
39—St. Thomas....\..... 6-4 | 6-3 | 40-5 | 57-6 | 18-7 12 2-5 45-7 47-5 10-4 5-1 |14.00-14-50 
40—Chathamse0. 63... - 6-2 | 6-2 | 39-2 | 57 20 13:2 | 2-7 42 50 10 4-8 15-00 
ai Windsors see et ere cans 5-8 | 5-7 | 38-6 | 52-7 | 20 i WOW) AGP 36-9 47-5 10 4-2 |13-00-14-50 
£2-——SAINIA ee se eke s ae 6-1] 6-1 | 36-4 | 56-2 } 15 11-3} 2-5 36-4 46-5 10-4 5-1 15-25 
43—Owen Sound 5-8 | 5-5 | 38-3 | 54-7 | 18-7 LOD er he 40 40 10 4-5 |15-00-15-25 
44—North Bay --| 6:4 | 6-2 | 39-7 | 58-7 | 17 13:7 | 2-8 38 60 12-7 4-8 16-50 
neat LU aie Sis ae 6-3 | 6-2 | 35-7 | 63-6 | 22-7 16 2-6 37°8 60 13-5 4-6 |16-25-10-50 
a6—-Cabalten sere ke i 6-9 | 35-5 | 58-7 | 22-5 15 2-7 33:7 45 13 By else dence 
47—Timmins............ 6-7 | 6-4 | 32-4 | 60-5 | 20-1 15-8} 3 BAe Saba eek s. ois see ne 4-5 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......] 6-5 | 6-2] 31 58 21 15 2-6 38-7 60 13 4-8 14-50 
£9-—PorgArtuhureee ane nee 6-1] 6 36-6 | 60 22-9 16-2 1) 1 2%, 41-4 53-3 11-6 5 =|14-75-15-00 
50—Fort William......... 6-7 | 6-5 | 38 56-2 | 22-9 15 2-6 41-9 55 12 5 |14-75-15-00 
Manitoba (average)....... 6-7 | 6-7 | 32-8 | 50-5 | 21-1 14-8 | 2-9 35-6 54-2 13-1 5-2 20-000 
Si—Winnipeg. 20.05 $2) os 6-8 | 6-8 | 38-5 | 48-7 | 20 14-1 | 2-9 35-4 56-7 12-1 5-6 18-50 
52—Brandon............. 6-6 | 6-5 | 32-1 | 52-2 | 22-1 15-5 | 2-9 35-8 51-7 14 4.7 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-8 | 7-3 | 33-0 | 50-9 | 20-3 19-0 | 3-1 40-5 53-2 13-4 fy Bee eg es 
Bo AvOSINA, ea se bbe ese > 6-3 | 7-4 | 32-8 | 49-1 | 19-7 15-6a] 3 41-1 60 13-5 FA WA ads Bite eee or 
54—Prince Albert........ 6-9 | 6-7 | 32-2 | 50 20-8 20 al 3-2 38-6 50 12 5 lpeebarcaconee 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-8 | 7-7 | 32-1 | 52-4 | 18-7 19-5a} 2-8 39-8 52-7 13-7 7 Tey. al at aed cit 
56—Moose Jaw........... a 7-2 | 35 51-9 | 21-9 20-8a} 3-3 42-5 50 14-5 Mid oma asc 
Alberta (average).......... 6-8 | 6-8 | 32-6 | 47-2 | 20-0 17-5 | 3-0 37-1 53-6 13-9 ES al Ie, ae ct 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-8 | 6-7 | 34-2 | 48-4 | 20 20 a, 2-9 38-7 60 12:5 4-6 (e 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7 6-8 | 30 46 22 17-5a| 3 BLD eset: aan 4A | Siete aotice eg 
59—Edmonton........... 6-9 | 7-2 | 36-3 | 49 20-9 16-5a] 3-3 39-4 49-5 14-2 5-2 gz 
60—Caleary anise seb ses 6-9 | 7 32:4 | 46-1 | 17-5 16-7a| 2-8 35 55 14 4-3 & 
61—Lethbridge.......... 6-5 | 6-4 | 30-3 | 46-3 | 19-8 16-8a} 3-1 40 50 15 Fe al Bn es SEE cy 
British Columbia (average) 6-6 | 6-2 | 35-3 | 46-9 | 20-5 21-9 | 3-0 44-6 52-8 11-8 icy IF lia Nees A ee 
62—Permie. is. sss) eeees 7-7 | 6-9 | 38-7 | 47-5 | 16-7 20 al 3-6 41-7 40 13-7 yl Nees Hae a, 3 5 
63——Nelsoniie. 3 aces chee 7 6-7 | 33-7 | 50 22-5 25 al 3-4 45 58-3 1D SMe lore exe ate |'ekchetolenstats ere 
64—Trail....... Cds eer a 6-7 | 41 48-3 | 19-7 25 al 3-2 39 50 14 Mien Recon ac sane 
65—New Westminster....| 5-9 | 5-7 | 31-3 | 44-9 | 19-5 21-2a} 2-9 45 53-3 11 Be Oils sublease cen 
66—Vancouver 5-9 | 5-5 | 34 44-2 | 20-9 20-7a| 2-7 45 58 10 Bi de lrenatete opsrere atsieete 
67—Victoria........ mail One| 35-8 | 44-7 | 21-4 20-8a| 2-9 43-7 55 10-7 Ais QU ivcede aie vadelrer eek 
BS Nanaimo. fesse ss 6-3 | 5-9 | 33-5 | 46-2 | 19-8 20 al 2-5 45 50 11-2 By! del sottoate pe ceintes 
69—Prince Rupert 6-2 6 34 49 23-4 28 OS 52-5 57-5 11-2 B72 ile aldees 
a Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. __b For prices of Welsh coal see text. ¢ Calculated 


price per cord from price quoted. 


f Petroleum coke. 


g Natural gas used extensively. 


h Lignite. 


i Including birch. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1936 
Wood g Rent 
rr: ; ee 
5 § 3 2 2 S ei : oe 
3 BS = ES aoe ~| Six-roome ouse wit 
a8 3 Sz 23% eae bas 3 oe iF. # S| house with | incomplete 
q = z [8 my BD ° 2 5 arty 8 See © °S |.4-2|modern con-| modern 
38 a Peet ea i Condes hl aee s (02) [ea] ee 
am — i) o= S, per mon veniences 
a fe) ss ss B a) = Oo Iz pen tenth 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ Cc. Cc. $ $ 
9-414 12-118 9-629 11-407 7-211 8-502 7-454) 26-9 | 9-6 22-508 16-262 
7-850 10-000 7-000 8-000 5-250 6-250 6-250) 29-7 | 9-7 21-667 14-583 
6-50-7-25 9-50 6-00 OORT RO MRR GARE TE Me R RO Saale aians ae alae: 29-7 | 9-8]16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
5-75-6-50 9-00 5-00 6-00 4-00 5-00 6-00c] 30 10 |18.00-25-00 }10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75-9-50 LO 50 Gi ee Rey Bese AAS aerae TEN cae coe nade tate late tates Tab anete atone ates 28-3 | 9-7|15-00-18-00 10-00 |} 3 
8-00-10-25 11-00 |9-00-11-00}10-00-12-00 |6-00-7-00 7-00-8-00 6-50 | 30 9-3}/23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
SRNSR TT are revel eh crotcrsiieye eteteley ai ieha teal ore ots [increta cis Gc eve Lis sieve aie GA cw iMlelt ere -ovetotle rare (eters "ecoet eeatlats ele 30 9-5}18-00-25:00 }14-00-18-00 | 5 
OOTP Gers & che tee Nlah sete oteles tel tata ctatet Si lora ete aia cOntere 205% [acl ate Seated Insta a Patet atone) gh, Siti, 30-3 | 9-8]18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-50-9-40 10-800 8-750 10-250 6-250 7°200 9-000] 27-7 | 9-7|18-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-156 11-500 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500) 28-9 | 9-7 22-125 17-125) + 
9-00-11-00g 11-50g 6-00¢ 700g 5:-00g 6-00 g 31-42] 9-9120-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-75-12-00 |11-50-12-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 7-00-8-00c] 28-1 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
BOOK Ot les: 1 5 Oise cree cree [tare ate ceteee ta Ge lal tataiovs oh OTE HIe eiesolstetolid Ae Pitbenioeda eects 27-2 | 9-5 25-00 18-00 }10 
EPA aehn bicore gar cle EMen- trate ees AMES Pr, cee malts os RS ehicio 1 AE ERGeD [Oe DMR ace [PRO U epg 29 9-6 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-150 11-500 10-399 41-734 7-868 8-868 8-250) 23-5 | 9-3 19-833 13-688 
10-00 11-00 12-00c 12-00c 10-67¢ 10:67c 6-75c} 22-2 | 9-8/20-00-28-00 }............ 12 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00c 8-00c] 26-2 | 9-6}16-00-25-00 |10-00-18-00 }13 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 6:00 7-00 8-00 | 24-6 | 9-3120-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
208000865 90 Cl BO OH Oe REO) OE TIAG SOcaal RCE Apter TEES) (Pc aren Ars 8) Ia Ae A Gage rl iAP er 21-2 | 8-7|14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
nO GCC eee 11-50 10:-33c¢ 11-67¢ 8-67c 10-67c 6-50c}] 20-5 | 9-7)16-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 |16 
RESTReT eRe TaVote" cVoi| ialots, arate eteloreiens Pieteistee ate cate [leis olevelercte clave ele oerelatet sere ([lsieletevsre ale aic'arafleithel sates oles 20-5 | 9-1/18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 j17 
368 604 COE: OOO OODLE eed ROHS Re 8 ISO GRE Bc RRS) Fe Recrs n -DnAal TES PeeAR MIRAI UPS Cau CUM a 25 9-3/10-00-12-00 5-00-7-00 }18 
8-00-8-50 11-00 |12.00-13 .33]13 -33-14-67c 8-00c 9-00c 12-00c} 25-5 | 9-2}18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 {19 
ROSZ EA naeicte tire ee lida See ces [ee ae ac ele ule Sere etd e ome hutatelees tite al Ses 25-6 | 9 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-217 11-996 10-266 12-114 8-234 9-847 8-813] 25-0 | 9-3 23-714 17-446 
10-25 |12-25-13-25 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 5-00 | 25 9-1/20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 {21 
7-50-8 -50 12s DOM eater eke ce Leta vane stat earseaeene Mllivert aie! scot Oe Ae a es ate 6 23-4 | 9 |18-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 12-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c| 24-4 | 9-4/18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 23 
9-00-11-50 12-00 9-00 10:00 8:00 OOM A eather ties 23-9 | 9-5/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 {24 
9-50 13-00 9-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 24-5 | 8-8|18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 {25 
10-50 11-00 11-00 2-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 | 20-5 | 9-3]18-00-30-00 |12-00-18-00 |26 
9-75 13-00 |8-00-8-50 | 9-50-10-00 |6-00-7-00 7°50-8-00 |............ 24-3 | 9-4/20-00-24-00 }12-00-20-00 |27 
11-00 11-25 14-00 16-00 11-0 12-00 11-00 | 24 9-2125-00-32-00 |18-00-25-00 |28 
7-50-8 -00¢ 11-00¢ g g g g g 24 g| 8-9120-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 |29 
7-50-8-50g 11-00e g z g g g 23 g| 9-5|22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |30 
9-00 1-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25-5 | 9 |23-00-32-00 }15-00-22-00 j31 
12-00 1 DIST Pas etionsa ge TD 00) ects seit o's 13-00 8-25c] 24-7 | 9-7|20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 |32 
10-00 12-00 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10:00c} 23-5 | 8-8|20-00-25-00 }16-00-20-00 |33 
9-50-10-00 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 DOOM ae onreeyens 24-6 | 9-5/20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |34 
12-00 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 TS 00) ee saratieemeves 24-3 | 9-2/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |35 
9-00-11-00 OPAC A DAES Apatite ae FA eM Tah at (So) PIER Hl br it eB Dn eG (OPT, Bae eR 20-5 | 8-6|20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 
8-50-12-00 12-50 14-00 15-00 12-00 Ta OOK aan eee 23-2 | 9-7|20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
11-50 PACK A ODI hes eh 5 Bo ae 12 O0Clacasieriass OJ 5C | abiavers cement. 24-5 | 9-1/22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |38 
10-50-12-00 |10-75-12-00 |.......... 14-00-16-00c}.......... 12-00c 8-00c] 24-5 | 9-6|20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |39 
8-00-8-50 LOO) | sete tars cetcyas silicic eae thu touts 1 isia: ard eovar et opeyer a, ence AT Ate Re SPO NN 22-5 | 9-5|17-00-25-00 |14-00-17-00 |40 
8-50 UL QO eater rata TA O0G|tarucecris 10-00-12 -00c}12-00-14-00c}...... 9-2/22-00-32-00 |17-Q0-22-00 |41 
7°75-8 +25 Zin 0) | eee ee Nhl eee ace Ss evetare a eras [heass sso: sivaet ot atiove | ectileicce ates lovs ais 24-2 | 9-5/20-00-30-00 }15-00-22-00 |42 
8-50 TEL OO Rey es eee Mute Posey te cre I lexacts au deny Scan SPA [Lense fovots sav oo crete eal o aiccolchsttl VA 23 9-1/18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |43 
PSBOUL|HS° 00-14-00" | empress [amr eeu iene clot cre cLctatered sare ave lle cuclin sie arouse 30 POH PB caf sd REL Pe MUA UUSIR AUD Cole 44 
9-00-13 -50 Sis OO ip |certer usin cocks 13 SOG] sarsaee leeks 9: 9-00c] 27-7 110 |23-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |45 
IZ010 4 Saree tot ae IE hee ae NCUOIYS RAS a dacto.c 8-25-10-50c]............ 31-2 | 9-6 20-00 14-00 |46 
15-00 16-00 8-50 9-50 7-50 SADOMI ohiisan cle 4 34 9-7 p p 47 
7-50-11-00 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-50 6-50c| 26-7 | 8-5]/17-00-24-00 |12-00-17-00 |48 
10-50-12-50 11-75 6-75 8-00c 6-25 UOC eer at oe 27-1 | 9-4/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |49 
10-50-12-50 11-75 6-50 7°25 5-50 D250 fetch Shick oh ae 27-5 | 9-1/20-00-28-00 }15-00-20-00 |50 
10-250 1 NAC Pc tase, | (ee A 6-938 7-688 6-500) 26-9 | 9-6 23-000 15-750 
Dror 1 225114 - 00-1550 | oo. ccc ce lecceodsceocn 5-25-8-75 6-00-9-50 6-50 | 26 9-8} 22-00-30-00]13-00-22-00 |51 
S2O0-10-50 12-50-1650 | ocean vc: |b as sleeele ote ove 5-75-8-00 6-25-9-00 6:50 | 27-8 | 9-3] 18-00-22-00}12-00-16-00 |52 
8-063 MGs 9 S83] irets terre tl srarelere caer as 5-250 7-719 8-500) 27-8 | 9-6 23-500 16-750 
5-25-12-50h DOVES TISRGORRnooa| Aone ad ES Or iat t ahr 6250-9 00M eats caetee: 25 9-5120-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 53 
8-00-9-00h NQEOOMS em ectter lence ce a. 3:50-4:50 | 5-00-6-00 }............ 29-3 | 9-4/20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
7:00-8-75h} EEO MATIN cod remit a cto 6-25-6-°75 6-75-9-50 7-00 | 29-4 | 9-9]18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |55 
5-00-9-00h LU SOGU A iaiese Coal BRGOE Sh Grime DME cain 9-00-10-00c 10-00c] 27-5 | 9-7|20-00-25-00 |18-00-18-00 {56 
5-156 10-000)..........].. Cy Snel aS AE 5-500 6-000 4-000) 29-2 | 9-9 22-375 15-875 
g £ g 4 £ g 32-52] 9-4/20- idee: 00 |14-00-20-00 |57 
OOD Resear « Liaise Ge MORSE E, Lace RIMM ant iers Mee licks cc cts SAR lan atrat stam ord ere 28-3 |10-7 r 58 
2-75-4-25h g g 500g 6:00g 30-32] 9-5)18- 00-28- 00 |15-00-20-00 |59 
6-00-6-50h 10-00g g gz 6:-00g 6-00g 4-00g} 28 g|10 |18-00-28-00 }14-00-20-00 |60 
A ae ac Meco cc luaret Me wie Ne sar BUNS ots ail gta DaELO RATS IO ature BS dus 4-00 | 27 9-7117-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 |61 
9-886 BU bop 71) Ris eg al iateg uy Sil Ail 6-344 6-804 4-904) 33-6 |10-7 21-688 16-063 
SPRUE tels | cf's:o! fel a chelete te {sais Sietere ere) seiie 0d ios tetere wire: 0. [latevabel oaeateeie [lel overe F wiaislaletle: cill aleve ysl ore sovkeks 88°7 |.9°7 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 A237 {MN NORE 3b a a 6-25-7-25 7-50-8 +25 5-50 | 40 12-5/20-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |63 
8-50-9-50 USO 1h. wade wala oeiae ts creo 6-00-6-25 7:00-7:50 6:°50c}...... 9-7|25-00-30-00 }18-00-25-00 |64 
9-50-10-50 LEROY | cero erteas Sad fateh ache ee Near ae s ty 3-50 | 30 10 |15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 AOSD) || avs eve NaL Saekecaare cele eee 4-25 | 31-2 110-1]16-00-22-00 |13-00-18-00 |66 
8-75-10-75 GeO} | sc )tosnetar lee cerchele clo 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- r ae 4-77¢] 30-5 |11-3}17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
eas RN, ds cig Pen lls Vay aid PACE LO eae hn oS WEL DOVE Nae vise wettest cs 33-7 110 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
RM QC os. PO ic aie «vc ein eae cos b's sce « 5-00-10.00i] 7-00-12-00i]............ 31 12-5|25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 69 





p Six roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. 


by 


Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


s Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS* 








Average Prices in 1926=100 P 
Commodities Com- Jan. | Jan.| Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan.t 
modities | 1913 | 1918} 1920 | 1922 | 1926] 1928] 1929} 1930] 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1935 |1936 
TAlvcommodities..... uh. ieee 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9] 97-3}103-0) 96-9] 94-0) 95-3] 75-9) 63-8] 70-7] 71-4] 72-6] 72-7 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-1)127-9]167-0! 86-2/105-1] 95-0] 87-1} 92-0} 57-8) 50-5| 64-4] 66-8] 67-0) 67-7 
II. Animals and their Products 76 70-9)127-11145-1! 96-0)}103-0)107-1|107-0)109-9) 88-2] 57-2] 65-9] 67-3] 72-9] 71-6 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Products wh. oie 85 | 58-2)157-1/176-5}101-7|104-3| 94-5) 93-2) 88-6] 75-0] 67-9] 72-7| 71-4] 69-6] 69-6 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
ADELE UN Ete RE OLE 49 63-9] 89-1|154-4/106-3]100-6) 98-4) 93-7] 93-3] 81-7| 63-5] 65-1] 64-8) 65-5] 67-1 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9]156-9)168-4)104-6]/100-8] 93-7] 93-3} 92-9] 88-7] 85-4) 86-6] 86-9) 87-2) 87-2 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 18 | 98-4/141-9]135-5) 97-3}105-7] 91-4] 96-9] 95-5) 69-1] 56-9] 67-0} 64-0] 71-4] 68-8 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IPTOGUCES en sas eer 83 56-8] 82-3}112-21107-0)100-6} 92-8] 93-4) 93-4] 89-3] 86-0) 86-0) 86-4] 85-4) 85-3 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
TAGS I CAe ee Nl lene ee, 77 | 63-4/118-7/141-5/105-4}100-9} 96-9} 94-9! 94-6} 88-3] 81-9] 80-6] 80-6] 77-5) 77-3 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 61-9]107-0]140-0) 95-1/103-2} 96-0} 94-1) 95-2) 81-5] 69-7] 74-3] 73-4] 74-3)..... 
Foods, beverages and to- 
loys¥ercre pala Meee ee» mn ea gt UN 126 61-8}119-4]151-0] 90-2)103-1) 99-2) 96-6)103-4| 79-6] 59-3] 69-6] 68-5) 72-4)..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 110 62-2] 91-4]/126-3)101-4)103-2| 93-9] 92-4) 89-8) 82-8] 76-6] 77-5] 76-7) 75-6)..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-41131-5}163-1] 99-1/103-2| 97-9) 93-6) 94-5] 69-7] 57-8) 66-0] 68-5) 69-4]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1} 80-4/108-6/104-1]102-7] 94-8] 94-4] 96-2) 91-5] 87-7] 87-9] 89-7) 90-1]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1]/138-3]170-4] 98-2/103-3] 98-2} 93-5) 94-3] 67-3] 54-5] 63-6] 66-1) 67-1]..... 
Building and construction 
AMATETIDIS WN: Men eae ke 111 67-0}100-9)144-0/108-7}102-3] 95-2} 98-0) 97-4) 84-0] 75-7] 81-9} 81-8] 83-2)..... 
Manufacturers’ materials. 267 | 69-5/147-21176-6) 95-8) 103-5} 98-9] 92-5) 93-6] 63-6] 50-9] 60-5) 63-4] 64-4]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
AWA @] db Yel ce We AS an A UE ale a 186 | 58-2)131-3)169-5) 89-1)107-2] 95-7] 86-6) 89-6) 58-7) 51-0) 62-7| 65-3) 64-7]..... 
IBA naan) eee i a ah le 105 70-4)129-9)146-6) 95-5)104-0)105-1)105-1/106-7| 86-2] 58-6] 66-9] 68-3] 73-4]..... 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 62-6}132-9]161-4] 86-7|/105-1/103-3] 95-6)102-7]} 60-9] 43-6] 55-0) 61-4] 65-4] 65-3 

De Marine nhs: Peele (wee: if 16 64-4}111-1}111-7| 91-9] 98-3] 98-0)105-6}104-8) 84-8) 59-1] 68-6) 72-9] 67-7]..... 
III. Forest SPOON iets SCE ea te een 8 57 63-9] 89-1/154-4/106-3)100-7| 98-3] 93-6] 93-1) 81-6] 63-8] 65-3] 68-8] 65-6]..... 
LV Mirmeral yy ie) sion, ane gat 203 67-0)111-3}131-4/105-8}101-1} 91-9} 92-8) 92-2) 84-7] 80-4) 82-6] 82-3] 83-0)..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured) 245 63 -8}120-7|155-7| 94-8)106-0)100-3| 94-2} 97-6] 66-4] 51-2) 61-1] 64-9] 67-3)..... 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
DVS eee eae at cote ee ae La et, 322 | 64-8/127-6]/156-8}100-5}103-0] 95-6) 92-6] 92-6] 79-0) 67-2] 73-1] 73-7| 72-9]..... 





tPrior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


tFor the week ending January 31, 1936; monthly figures not yet available. 


*The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Indexnum- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 


(Continued from page 202) 
were more than offset by declines in others, 
particularly in Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia. The price of milk averaged frac- 
tionally higher at 10-3 cents per quart, in- 
creases being reported from several cities. 
Butter continued to advance, dairy being up in 
the average from 26:6 cents per pound in 
December, 1935, to 27 cents in January, 1936. 


The price of bread was fractionally higher 
at an average of 6:2 cents per pound. Pota- 
toes were little changed in price from the 
level of the preceding month but were much 
higher than one year ago, averaging $1-24 
per ninety pounds as compared with 73 cents 
in January, 1935. United States anthracite 


coal was again slightly higher, averaging $14.90 
per ton in January as compared with $14.83 
the previous month. 


The United States Department of the 
Interior has issued a series of fifteen bulletins 
for the use of educational advisers and in- 
structors in Civilian Conservation Corps camps. 
The titles of these publications are as follows:— 
Agriculture, Automobile Repairing, Auto- 
motive Electricity, Carpentry, Concrete Con- 
struction; Cooking, Conservation of Natural 
Resources, Forestry, House Wiring, Elementary 
Masonry and Bricklaying, Mechanical Drawing, 
Photography, Radio Servicing, Soil Conserv- 
ation, Plane Surveying. 
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a ae eee een ee rc icmen NC Prgpenn  Nea ee 2 Tg 
PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. The authorities 
for the wholesale prices index numbers are 
named in all cases. Tables giving the official 
and certain other index numbers of cost of 
living, retail and wholesale prices in Great 
Britain and several of the principal com- 
mercial and industrial countries are included 
in “Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 
1935,” which is a supplement to the January 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
91-4 for December, an increase of 0-2 per 
cent for the month. Both the food and 
tobacco and the industrial materials groups 
advanced slightly, the largest increases being 
one of 3 per cent in coal and of 2-2 per cent 
in the meat, fish and eggs group. 


The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877—100, was 86.7 at the end of December, 
an advance of 0-5 per cent for the month. 
Foodstuffs were 1:7 per cent higher due to 
the increase of 4:5 per cent in vegetable foods. 
Industrial materials were practically unchanged, 
decreases in minerals and sundries being partly 
offset by a slight advance in textiles. 


Cost or Livinac—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 147 at January 1, showing no change from 
the previous two months. The only change 
in any group for the month was in fuel and 
light, for which an advance was recorded. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914—100 (gold index) was 72 for December, 
showing no change from the previous month. 
A small increase in foods, chiefly animal foods, 
was partly offset by a slight decrease in the 
minerals and metals group. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The federal statistical 
index number, on the base 1913=100, was 
103-4 for December, an increase of 0:3 per 
cent for the month. Fractional increases were 
recorded in each of the four main groups of 
commodities. 

Cost or Livine.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 123-4 for 
December, an advance of 0:4 per cent for 
the month, due to small increases in food 
and clothing prices. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926=—100, 
was 80°6 for November, an increase of 0:1 
per cent for the month. Small decreases were 
noted in the farm products, building materials 
and miscellaneous groups which were more 
than offset by small advances in the other 
seven groups. 

Cost or Livinc.—The Industrial Conference 
Board index number, on the base 1923=100, 
was 84:8 for December, an advance of 0-6 
per cent for the month. Four out of the 
five groups showed increases, the fifth, sundries, 
remaining unchanged. The increase in food 
prices was 1-3 per cent. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE 
| FOURTH QUARTER OF 1935 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported with fatal accidents by workmen’s 
compensation boards, etc., as well as fatalities 
to persons incidental to the pursuit of their 
occupations) which were recorded in the 
Department as occurring during the fourth 
quarter of 1985 was 245, there being 91 in 
October, 79 in November and 75 in December. 
The report for the third quarter of 1935, 
showing 262 fatalities, was given in the LABouR 
Gazerre, November, 1935, page 1078. In the 
fourth quarter of 1934, 260 fatal accidents were 
recorded (Lasour Gazerrs, February, 1935, page 
215). The supplementary lists of accidents, not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 


covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contains 20 fatalities for the first three quarters 
of 1935, and 2 fatalities for 1934. 

In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from the 
correspondents of the Lasous Gazerre. In- 
formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatal- 
itles occurring during the fourth quarter of 
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BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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D.—Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, explo- 
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Gi—-Handlin ec Ohobjecesainis«c ements elon doles Sere eae oe ke nell eit Dalal AL? ete ete]. Wee Ir ee oil (ccreall oc Se eae ,2 
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I .—Moving trains, vehicles, watercraft, etc..............0.005- RA led Ail 7 PAU a) 5 60 
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L.—Other causes (industrial diseases, infections, lightning, cave- 

ENS} OECD) NU ROUND Dib Ue Rae MeN iia 2 ee backed Glrecatetane’ afiaveretel| reraell tetas ZENS Ge Gy Ale cel) kl] ae babes 2l 21 
AMO ANCAP eee I else! A be inc oe ts aeee he ban Be ey Pern 19 | 29 | 10 52 29 | 34 Oar | 1B LAV LG 245 


1935 were as follows: agriculture, 19; logging, 
29; fishing and trapping, 10; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 52; manu- 
facturing, 29; construction, 34; electric light 
and power, 6; transportation and public utili- 
ties, 37; trade, 12; finance, 1; service, 16. 

Of the mining accidents, 22 were in “ metal- 
liferous mining,’ 29 in “coal mining,’ and 1 
in “structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 3 were in 
“vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 3 in 
“onimal foods,” 2 in “textiles and clothing,” 
1 in “rubber products,” 5 in “saw and plan- 
ing mill products,” 1 in “ wood products,” 2 in 
“»ulp, paper and paper products,” 4 in “iron, 
steel and products,” 6 in “ non-metallic mineral 
products,” 1 in “ chemical and allied products,” 
and 1 in “miscellaneous products.” 

In construction there were 8 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 2 in “ shipbuilding,” 
17 in “highway and bridge,” and 7 in ‘ mis- 
cellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 16 fatalities in “steam railways,” 3 in 
“ street and electric railways,’ 8 in “ water 
transportation,’ 7 in “local transportation,” 
and 3 in “telegraphs and telephones.” 

In trade there were 2 fatalities in “ whole- 
sale,” and 10 in “ retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 9 were in “ public 
administration,” 1 in “laundering, dyeing and 
cleaning,” 2 in “custom and repair,” and 4 in 
“personal, domestic and business.” 


of the disaster. 


There was one serious disaster during the 
period under review which occurred at Coal- 
hurst, Alberta, on December 9, when sixteen 
coal miners were killed by an explosion caused 
by ignition of gas in a mine. The victims 
were just going on the night shift at the time 
There were only 30 men 
working on a slack time schedule in the mine 
at the time and fourteen of them reached the 
surface, three of whom were seriously injured. 
One theory as to the cause is that sparks from 
a telephone circuit in the mine may have 
ignited the gas which caused the explosion. 
Following the coroner’s inquest andi in response 
to a request from a delegation of miners, the 
provincial attorney-general announced that a 
complete inquiry into the disaster would be 
made, to open on February 3. 

On October 17, three fishermen were drowned 
near Digby, Nova Scotia, when a_ scallop 
dragger collapsed; and four fishermen were 
drowned near Caraquet, New Brunswick, on 
November 8, when a dory capsized. 

Two miners were drowned in Gods Lake, 
Manitoba, on October 2, when a canoe was 
swamped in rough water. Two miners were 
overcome from gas during blasting operations 
at Timmins, Ontario, on October 22. 

On October 22, two workmen lost their lives 
at Montreal, Quebec, following an explosion 
of a gasoline heater while removing wall paper 
by steam process. 

On October 5, near Benito, Manitoba, an 
R.C.M.P. constable and a municipal con- 
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stable were slain by three robbers whom they 
were transporting as prisoners, and two days 
later an R.C.M.P. sergeant and a constable 
were shot while attempting to recapture these 
three bandits, near Canmore, Alberta. 
Supplementary Lists of Accidents 

A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first three quarters of 1935 has been 
compiled which contains 20 fatalities, of which 
1 was in logging, 1 in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 4 in manufacturing, 3 


in construction, 7 in transportation and public 
utilities, 1 in trade, and 3 in service. One of 
these accidients occurred in January, 1 in Feb- 
ruary, 1 in April, 1 in May, 1 in June, 5 in 
July, 1 in August, and 9 in September. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1934 has been made. This in- 
cludes 2 fatalities of which 1 was in trans- 
portation and public utilities, and 1 in trade. 
One of these accidents occurred in September 
and 1 in December. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Law for Government Regulation of Milk 
Prices in Quebec Valid 


MONTREAL milk dealer was tried and 

found guilty on November 138, 1935, by 
Judge Marin in the Montreal Court of Sessions 
of the Peace on charges of having sold milk 
to other distributors at a price lower than that 
fixed by the Dairy Industry Commission under 
the Dairy Products Act. 

Counsel for the accused argued that the 
Dairy Products Act, passed by the Provincial 
Legislature in 1933 and amended in 1934, and 
regulations under the Act fixing prices below 
which the selling of milk is prohibited, were in 
conflict with two Dominion statutes, namely 
the Combines Investigation Act and Section 
498 of the Criminal Code, and that the provin- 
cial Act was an invasion of the right given to 
the Dominion Parliament by the British North 
America Act to legislate in matters concerning 
the regulation of trade and commerce. 

It was held by the Court that regulation of 
the purchase and sale of dairy products is 
within the jurisdiction of the province under 
the terms of the Dominion’s constitution 
“since it is of a purely local and private nature, 
since it relates to a matter of property and 
civil rights and since in import, nature and 
character it does not extend outside the prov- 
ince.” 

As to the question of whether the provincial 
Act permits operations which are forbidden 
under the Dominion laws against combinations 
in undue restraint of trade, Judge Marin held 
that the Dairy Products Act does not unduly 
restrict trade or competition, that the fixing 
of milk prices by the Dairy Industry Commis- 
sion does not operate to the detriment or 
against the interest of the public and is not 
the result of an agreement, and that conse- 
quently there is no conflict between it and 
either the Combines Investigation Act or Sec- 
tion 498 of the Criminal Code. The provincial 
Act, the Court stated, “was passed’ among 
other things to safeguard the interests of the 
producer-suppliers, milk dealers and distribu- 


tors of dairy products and consumers. : 
In my humble opinion, the Dairy Products 
Act is not only not in conflict with the Com- 
bines Investigation Act but has the same ob- 
ject: to prevent the formation of combines to 
operate against the interest of the public.” 

Rex. v. Simoneau (1936), 1, Dominion Law 
Reports, 143-152. 


Collective Agreement May be Extended un- 
der Quebec Act Only to Employers 
in Same Industry as Parties 
to the Agreement 


A judgment involving the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act was handed down 
by Mr. Justice J. B. Chase-Casgrain in the 
Superior Court of the District of Montreal on 
October 15 last. The case arose from a claim 
for wages amounting to $726 by a painter em- 
ployed by Coristine Realties, Ltd. The plain- 
tiff claimed that he was paid 30 cents an hour 
for work at his trade in connection with the 
property managed by the defendant company 
whereas he should have been paid 60 cents an 
hour, the painters’ rate fixed in the collective 
agreement between the Montreal Builders’ 
Exchange Inc., and the Building Trades Coun- 
cil of Montreal. This agreement was made 
binding on all employers and employees en- 
gaged in the building industry in Montreal’ by 
virtue of Order in Council of July 18, 1934, 


‘issued under the authority of the Collective 


Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934. 

There were three defences: First, that the 
plaintiff was engaged by the week and not paid 
an hourly rate; second, that he was not em- 
ployed as a painter but as a cleaner; and third, 
that the Order in Council making the agree- 
ment binding did not apply to the defendant 
company which was not engaged in the build- 
ing industry. 

The Court held that the first two claims of 
the defendant were not well founded. It ap- 
peared from the evidence that the plaintiff 
was paid $18 for a 60-hour week. When he 
worked more than 60 hours, he was paid 30 
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cents for each additional hour. When he 
worked less than 60 hours, he was paid propor- 
tionately less. Moreover, when the company 
decided to dismiss the plaintiff he was not given 
the week’s notice which would have been re- 
quired had he been engaged by the week. As 
to the second defence, it was shown that the 
plaintiff was designated as a painter in the 
company’s records, that he was a member of 
the painters’ union and had been granted a 
certificate of competency in that trade in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act. While at 
times he was engaged in cleaning walls, etc., 
this work was held by the Court to be such 
as is necessarily carried on by painters. 

The only remaining question, then, for the 
Court to determine was whether the defendant 
company was bound by the Order in Council 
made under the authority of the Act. Mr. 
Justice Chase-Casgrain quoted section 2 of 
the statute:— 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
order that a collective labour agreement, made 
between, on the one part, one or more associa- 
tions of employees and, on the other part, em- 
ployers or one or more associations of em- 
ployers, shall also bind all the employees and 
employers in the same trade or industry pro- 
vided that such employees and employers carry 
on their activities within the territorial juris- 
diction determined in the said agreement. 

Whenever an order is made under the pre- 
ceding paragraph, the only provisions of the 
collective labour agreement which thus he- 
come obligatory, upon the classes of employees 
and employers concerned, are those respecting 
rates of wages and hours of labour. 

From the wording of this section, he con- 
sidered that “only when a collective labour 
agreement is made, on the one hand, between 
one or more associations of employees in the 
same trade and, on the other hand, by em- 
ployers or one or more associations of em- 
ployers in the same industry is the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council authorized to order that 
such collective labour agreement shall bind, 
also, all persons employed at the trade and all 
employers in the same industry.” He pointed 
out that the essential condition for the exten- 
sion of an agreement was that it should be 
applied only to workmen in the same trade as 
those who had voluntarily entered into the 
agreement and, on the other hand, only to 
employers in the same industry as the employ- 
ers who had made the agreement. In the ap- 
plication of this principle to the case before 
him, Mr. Justice Chase-Casgrain held that the 
defendant company was not an employer in the 
same industry as the employers who had made 
the agreement, although the plaintiff was of 
the same class as the workers making the 
agreement. In his opinion, an Order in Coun- 
cil sufficiently broad to cover the case before 


him could not properly be issued under the 
authority of the statute. 


The Court then pointed out that it was stipu- 
lated in the order in council that special rates 
of wages should apply to building contracts of 
less than $5,000 in certain municipalities and, 
further, that building contracts signed before 
the adoption of the order in council, should not 
be covered by it. From this provision, it ap- 
peared that the order in council applied only 
to “building contracts” and not to an indi- 
vidual contract of service unrelated to building 
but having to do merely with the maintenance 
of a property managed by the employer. Since 
the statute is an exception to the general law 
it was held that it must be strictly construed. 
It seemed, then, to the Court that only build- 
ing contracts were intended to be governed and 
that the Act was designed to provide for fixing 
reasonable rates of wages to be paid by em- 
ployers in industry who were employing for the 
purposes of their business persons of certain 
trades who work in their industrial establish- 
ments but that it was not meant to fix the 
wages which private individuals were to pay 
who were not employing persons for the pur- 
poses of their business. In the opinion of the 
Court, to interpret the law as applying to the 
contract of an individual worker for the up- 
keep of a private house would result in depriv- 
ing a man temporarily unemployed of a chance 
of work at his trade. Much repair work which 
is not absolutely necessary would not be done 
by private individuals if they had to pay for 
the labour at the rate paid in factories and in- 
dustrial establishments. 


The Judge observed that while Article 6 of 
the statute provides: 

The provisions of a collective labour agree- 
ment made obligatory under this act shall, in 
the region fixed, govern all the individual 
labour contracts in connection with the trade 
or industry contemplated by the agreement, 
yet he considered that the Legislature had in 
view the employment of a workman by an em- 
ployer in industry. In any case, even if this 
section could be interpreted as governing all 
contracts made with a workman, it could apply 
only relatively to building and not to simple 
maintenance work or repairs required, under 
the Civil Code, to be made by a tenant. 

The Court here made reference to Lalumiére 
vs. Dupuis (Lasour Gazerte, September, 1935, 
page 882), in which Mr. Justice Mackinnon of 
the Superior Court of Montreal held that a 
man employed by an ice-dealer in making re- 
pairs to an ice-house was entitled to the rate of 
wages fixed in the agreement governing the 
building trades. Mr. Justice Mackinnon 
pointed out that the work on which the plain- 
tiff was engaged was not a simple repair under- 
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taking but involved the reconstruction of the 
walls of an old building. The Judge referred to 
this work as “greater repairs” which are de- 
fined in the Civil Code as those repairs for 
which the owner and not the tenant is respon- 
sible and which involve re-construction of parts 
of the building. 

Mr. Justice Chase-Casgrain distinguished the 
ease before him from Michaud vs. Forest and 
Bertrand vs. Forest in which it was decided that 


the Act applied to an employer who built 
houses on land belonging to himself with a view 
to sale. These decisions, he pointed out, had to 
do with construction work in which the em- 
ployer was a professional builder. 

The action was dismissed with costs. Notice 
of appeal against the judgment has been given. 

Hodgkin vs. Coristine Realties Ltd., (1935) 
73 Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, Cour Supé- 
rieure, 491. 
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NOTES GN CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


A moderate decrease was noted in industrial 
employment in Canada at the beginning of 
February, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 9,394 
firms, each with a minimum of fifteen em- 
ployees. The staffs of these firms at February 
1 aggregated 927,006 persons, as compared with 
933,294 at January 1. This decline compared 
unfavourably with the average gain noted at 
February 1 in preceding years of the record, 
which commences with 1921. The index, based 
on the 1926 average as 100, fell from 99-1 at 
January 1 to 98:4 at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, aS compared with 94-6 at the same date 
in 1935. At February 1 in the preceding 
. fourteen years it was as follows: 1934, 91-4; 
1933, 77-0; 1932, 89-7; 1931, 100-7; 1930, 111-6; 
1929, 110-5; 1928, 102-0; 1927, 96-6; 1926, 91:8; 
1925, 87-1; 1924, 91-7; 1923, 90-6; 1922, 79-9; 
1921, 91-2. The returns are representative of 
employment in all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized business. 

At the beginning of February, 1936, reports 
were forwarded to the Department of Labour 
by 1,779 local trade unions involving a mem- 
bership of 167,717 persons. Of these, 24,830 
were without employment, a percentage of 
14-8 in contrast with percentages of 14:6 at 
the beginning of January, 1936, and 18:1 at 
the beginning of February, 1935. 

Reports received from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada indicated a 
decline in the volume of business transacted in 
January, 1936, when a comparison was made 
with the preceding month, but a gain over 
January a year ago, these comparisons being 
based on the average daily placements effected 
during the periods under review. Total place- 
ments, however, were less in January, 1936, 
than during the corresponding month last year, 
astherewasone less working day to be taken 
into consideration. Vacancies in January, 1936, 
numbered 29,270, applications 61,665, and place- 
ments in regular and casual employment 
27,716. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting, 

14342—14 


and rent at the beginning of February, 1936, 
was slightly lower at $16.58 as compared with 
$16.68 the previous month, due to a decrease 
in the cost of foods. Comparative figures for 
the budget total on certain earlier dates are: 
$16.06 at the beginning of February, 1935; 
$15.41 for June, 1983 (the low point in recent 
years) ; $22.12 for February, 1930; $21.07 for 
February, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and $14.54 for February, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the weekly index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and based upon prices‘in 1926 as 
100 was 72-5 for the week ended February 
28 as compared with 72-6 the previous week 
and 72-7 for the week ended January 31. On 
a monthly basis this index was 72:9 for 
January, 1936; 71:9 for February, 1985; 63-5 
for February, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); and 93-9 for February, 1930. 


The most recent statistics available reflect- 
ing industrial conditions in Canada are given 
in a table on page 218. The index of the 
physical volume of business in January, 1936, 
was 1-4 per cent lower than in the previous 
month but 7:4 per cent higher than in 
January, 1935, In the former comparison 
mineral production, manufacturing and car- 
loadings declined, while construction, trade 
employment, imports and exports were higher. 
Comparing January, 1936, with January, 1935, 
all of the principal groups showed advance, 
the largest being 33 per cent in construction, 
14 per cent in exports, 6-3 per cent in 
manufacturing and 4 per cent in electric power 
output. Information available for February 
shows improvement is carloadings over January 
but lower than in February, 1935. Contracts 
awarded were lower in value both as compared 
with the previous month and with February, 
1935, while in the same comparison wholesale 
prices were little changed. 


The number of strikes and lockouts on 
record during February was six, involving 
2.802 workers and causing a time loss of 
18.987 man working days, as against four 
disputes during January, involving 205 workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 1,105 days. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1936 1935 1935 1934 
February January December February January December 

Trade, external aggregate...... $ 101,795,596 95,007,600} 109,183,684 84,721,128 81,603,021} 100,927,687 
Imports, merchandise for 

COUSUINPCIONL.. chinese res « 41,597,398 40,590,276 38,569, 182 37,043,710 37,229,405 39,107,248 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ 59,474,141 53,537,595 68,419,223 46,719,461 43,901,826 60, 850, 223 

Customs duty collected........ 6,097, 664 5, 866,447 5,938,470 6,321,299 6,166,167 6,330,598 








2, 932,303,651 


118,928, 662 


1,485,977, 174 


819,525,595 


4,364,000 


1,618,000 


Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNTS tLe ae ie ens Eeee alhauabieaicraeioels 2,992,068, 239 
Bank notes imicireulation..£. 5... 99) | a... @.0d-ee- 117,378,498 
Bank deposits, savings......... nl bs See ease nea 1,498, 797,270 
Bank Joans, commercial etc.... $ |............-: 756,418, 932 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common stocks, .\..... das ease ce a: 120-7 112-9 

IPreferreersuOCKS. ie. ceases eras ces 77: 74-9 
(1) Index of interest rates.......... 80-6 85-5 
(2) pro, wholesale, Index 

RMIDOLA st Powe Se ei ae {72-5 72-9 
(2) Peaeae, "Retail, Family Bud- 

(ERS) HEARD) Sec OR EE 16-58 16-68 
USINESS LAMUTES! NUIMDOL Ae teee eel ae loos ee ac che tovels ¢-eailiscae stems ec 
Businessitiatlures, liabilitiess.) Sey d...eapeee: sts. Pee heed. ce cleccce eee sete 

(2) Employment, index number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 98-4 99-1 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 14-8 14-6 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

POILIVG HER ee te tee cars 173,649 158,810 

Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 13,066, 507 12,742,554 
Operating expenses......... ball lis aesotcs occ rae, eR iA Saiteete = onic 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings........... iy | Seree mit. 9.220 9,323,822 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
HIMES tatters. Weis aac ee CB bes Ase 8, 711, 249 
Steam railways, freight in 
CONICS 452k roeee oes kee dae ere es aN sree y..- sogalt: oe es Maree tne 
Bullding permits... sss oe. sre 1,911, 884 1,283,716 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 8,227,700 13,610, 400 
Mineral Production— 

(PIS POW Werte ee ee 61,336 

Steel ingots and castings 100,225 

Hierro-BNOyS esse). ere 4,324 

CAd ae. see ci. 3. ois. RSeDS ee aot Awd, ER cakes 

JASN Oe Ee RL OSA ceo. SOC ORE ERE | Pb. rc 

MOppersceeshe ce Sete vcs dees MLD Sa] See ee cee sels coceamttes oct 

IN‘ Ck elecuireanad . & rem eee cei SIDS ali. eee bi ce <LI RE 

Goldin aces: ieee ere OUNCES | MERE cs «ss cl ures comierauneee 

SilVere, sea ness Satta OUNCES Ree. ot 2 See Tl ccs cette se Me 

Coalie tt oe een at en eee: 1,381,944 
Crude petroleum imports........ 61,130, 000 
Rubber imports ark. ee... lb 3,938, 000 
Cotton ports gm aakac® ope ace 19,940,000 
Wool, raw, imports... .. .ccseace lb 1,948,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

TA DIS eo ce Mine ca eee [eX ac cao. eee 171, 920, 135 
MUOQUIIprOGUCHION ek oc. ei cesecer: brlS: Penrice. 981,988 
(6) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 20,769, 861 24,044,674 
Footwear production........... DAIS erates.) 258 4 3,959 
Output of central electric stations 

dailyaverage:. 4%. 2.40." keew. Dp eee. tee? 67,452,000 
Dales Ol INSULANCO, 46. aei-.e0051.5. See ee ¢ 34,051,000 
Newsprint production........... TONS|e ties te ses e's 181,400, 000 
Automobiles, passenger production..}...........-. 11,261 
Index of Physical Volume of 
fe Business, 72. QUAI. SOW ese. 104-7 
INDUSTRIAL RODUCTION 5. have cc Sea ee eee 106-3 

INGINer AL PYOCUGLION. sy. c-cecrertie tains | ede creme o5.- 144-4 

Mianutitictirin ge erte ssc, titre lee ot a: =| Sette eles a eae 94-5 

Constructionzs giana deus ayie cepts Alper artesrakare | 98-0 

SIOCEIIC POWOL aye site face Ga fe ee 2 eee oracle oe 197-1 
DISTRIBUTION Poe ee . Waite ddan ote | Sete. ot 100-3 

Trade employment.... 124-0 

Carloadings. eet 72-1 

TIN POPS i555 cin sicie wy sis ak Re eee ote eee 76-3 

EIXDOTUG. Net asics otis she cove wien» ee seletereen eee strats 84-3 


2,089,041, 085 


125,977,687 


1,428,323, 176 


815,362,236 
87-8 


1,188,968 
94-6 
18-1 


179,225 


12,423, 833 
10,440, 050 


8,656,020 


7,805,875 


1,685,409, 910 


3,598,449 
10,672,200 


27, 378, 211 
20,612,690 
33,467,044 
8,790, 996 
229,340 
1,018, 743 
1,009,538 
53,580,000 
3,491,000 
6,193,000 
1,378,000 


92,937,309 
941,417 
25,678,831 
1,580,041 


64,409, 000 
28,476,000 
180,310 


2,682,050, 218 


124,732,528 


1,412,377, 612 


819,381,139 


88-6 
73-5 


1,502,107 
94-4 
18-0 


170,009 


12,110, 286 
10,944,045 


8,266, 645 


8,062,330 


1,575, ane ee 


10, 530) 100 


44,416 
59,526 
2,807 
22,672,565 
24,847,485 
33,480, 418 
9,390,437 
238,651 
1,243,545 
1,518,857 
59,950,000 
5,981,000 
11,068,000 
1,382,000 


63,711,569 
1,024,958 
29,801,281 
1,329, 880 


64,928,000 
32,716,000 
210,960 


3,040. 166, 887 


136,434,754 


1,407,201, 814 


838,796,579 


16-02 

124 
1,602,122 
98-9 

17°5 


157, 233 


12,796,010 
10,397,672 


10,705, 780 


7,534,372 


1, 739,348,495 


2,521,820 
6,062,200 


32, 207, 103 
27, 673,337 
31,289, 007 
10, 703,716 

261, 938 

1,354,967 

1,288, 702 
47,610,000 

6,381,000 
18, 800, 000 

812,000 


161,242,847 
969, 482 
55,876,949 
1,170,000 


66, 224,000 
37,353,000 
9,830 
1,953 


*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


{For the week ended February 28. 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending February 29, 1936 and sg akaieakoy, previous periods. 


(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending February 22 
and January 26, 1935, and December 81, 1934. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


and January 25, 1936, December 31, February 23 
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In February last year the number of disputes 
was eight, involving 1,551 workers and causing 
a time loss of 16,315 days. Two of the strikes 
during February, cotton factory workers at 
Three Rivers, P.Q., and dressmakers at 
Toronto, Ont., involved comparatively large 
numbers of employees while none of the 
disputes during January involved many work- 
ers. In February, 1935, two of the disputes— 
coal miners at Corbin, B.C., and at Springhill, 
NS —involved comparatively large numbers 
of workers. Of the six disputes in February, 
five were recorded as terminated, one resulting 
in favour of the employer affected, one in 
favour of the workers involved, one being 
partially successful, while a compromise 
settlement was reached in one case and the 
result of another recorded as indefinite. One 
dispute was recorded as unterminated at the 
end of the month and involved some seven 
workers. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were no longer affected but which 
had not been called off or definitely declared 
terminated by the unions involved. 


Among the recommenda- 
Motion for tions of the Dominion- 
Establishment Provincial conference of 
of National last December was the 
Employment establishment of a Domin- 
Commission ion Commission on em- 


ployment and relief (La- 
pour GaAzreTre, January, page 35). Action in 
this direction was initiated in the House of 
Commons on March 6, when the Hon. Nor- 
man MclL. Rogers, Minister of Labour gave 
notice of the following motion :— : 

That it is expedient to bring in a measure 
to provide for the establishment of a com- 
mission, to be known as the National Em- 
ployment Commission, to supervise or admin- 
ister the expenditure of funds voted by 
Parliament for unemployment relief and for 
providing employment, and for other pur- 
poses related thereto; and to provide for 
fees or compensation and for the travelling 
and living expenses of the commissioners, for 
the salaries of the secretary and other em- 
ployees of the commission, and also for the 
travelling and living expenses of the mem- 
bers of a National Advisory Committee. 


The Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers, 
on March 11 tabled in the 
House of Commons the 
report made in 1933 by 
the Registrar of the Combines Investigation 
Act on an investigation into an alleged 
combine in the importation and distribution 
of British anthracite coal in Canada. This 


Coal Combine 


Report made 
public 


re-employment 


year. 


report had not previously been made public. 
Its two hundred pages include a compre- 
hensive review of the development of the 
British anthracite trade in Canada, records 
of costs and prices at each stage of distribu- 
tion and a review of tendencies toward mon- 
opoly and methods which were used in sup- 
pressing competition. 


In prosecutions in the province of Quebec, 
based on matters disclosed in the report, ten 
corporations were convicted under the Com- 
bines Investigation Act and Section 498 of 
the Criminal Code on charges of preventing 
or lessening competition unduly and to the 
detriment of the public and of unduly limit- 
ing facilities for supplying and dealing in 
certain classes of coal and coke. The com- 
panies were acquitted on counts alleging 
undue or detrimental fixing of common prices, 
enhancing of prices and acquisition of inter- 
ests in the business of other persons. One 
company which was engaged in stevedoring 
operations, and which was affiliated with the 
leading Canadian firm importing British an- 
thracite, was acquitted on all charges. Re- 
ports referring to the court judgments in 
the case were published in the Lasnour Ga- 
ZETTE in the issues of January, 1934 (pp. 30- 
35), November, 1934 (pp. 1002-3), February, 
1935 (pp. 145-6), and July, 1935 (p. 709). 


Replying to a question 
Closing of by Mr. A. A. Heaps 
relief camps (Winnipeg North) as _ to 


and measures for what alternatives the gov- 
ernment had in view in 
closng the relief camps, 


Vehe Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, Minister of 


Labour, in the House of Commons on Febru- 
ary 26, ‘stated the government recognized that 
in so doing, every effort must be made to 
provide employment for those now on the 


_ strength of the camps who are employable, 
-adding that these camps would be closed 
| progressively. 


He anticipated that present 
arrangements would permit their termination 
at a date not later than July 1 of the present 
Continuing, the Minister announced 
that preliminary arrangements had already 
been made for setting up machinery which 
will absorb from time to time those on the 
strength of the camps who are employable, 
and that “as a result of negotiations with the 
Canadian National Railways and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway through the Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals (Mr. Howe) arrangements 
have been made whereby 10,000 men will be 


-employed on deferred maintenance work on 


the trackage of these companies during the 
coming summer. This work will be in addition 
to the usual maintenance work of the railways. 
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It will be undertaken on a _ co-operative 
basis, provision for which will be proposed 
in the emergency supplementary estimates. 
Men taken from relief camps by the railroads 
will be in private employment and on a 
basis of work and wages.” 


Referring to possible avenues of employment 
and alternative measures, the Minister 
declared: “It is proposed to encourage a greater 
measure of co-operation between the provinces 
and the Dominion in the working out of a 
more intensive application of the farm place- 
ment scheme, a scheme which has to date 


been followed quite extensively by some of _ 


the western provinces with very satisfactory 
results. Forest conservation, easier access 
to mining areas and other development 
projects would be other outlets for employ- 
ment, and it is anticipated that these oppor- 
tunities I have suggested for employment 
will absorb the bulk of men in the camps 
who are fitted for this class of work. 


¢ “Tt is expected that through the instrument- 
‘ality of the proposed national employment 
/commission, working in co-operation with 
_ business and industrial undertakings, additional 
“avenues of employment will be found. A 
greater degree of co-operation will be sought 
in the national interest between the govern- 
ment and those agencies which have the 
power and understanding to meet the problem. 
....Returns are now béing received from all 
camps which will indicate the age and occupa- 
tional classification of the camps’ population 
and will be used as a guide in planning for 
re-employment of those who are employable. 
The government feels that it has a special 
responsibility at this time, in first seeking to 
find employment for those men who are in 
the camps, if the plan to close the camps 
is to be carried out successfully. Once this 
has been done, continuous efforts will be put 
forth to secure emplovment for all those who 
are employable. The unemployables will have 
to continue to be, as at present, charges of 
the provincial and municipal governments.” 


In concluding the above 


Increased statement on the closing of 
allowance relief camps, the Minister of 
in relief Labour also announced the 
camps government’s decision to in- 


crease the present allowance 
of 20 cents per day to $15 per month as from 
March 1. 


This part of the Minister’s statement con- 
tinued: “ All other allowances, such as food, 
clothing, medical care, tobacco, etc., will re- 
main the same as at present. This monthly 
allowance of $15 will be paid out as follows: 
$7.50 in cash, the other $7.50 being set aside 
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until such time as the man leaves the camp, 
when he will receive non-negotiable vouchers 
payable at the rate of $4 a week at any post 
office, for the total balance standing to his 
credit. This ensures that if a man leaves a 
camp of his own free will, he will at least 
have some means of support while he is seek- 
ing industrial re-establishment.” 


A Bill to repeal the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada 
Act, sponsored by J. F. 
Pouliot (Temiscouata) re- 
ceived its three readings in 
the House of Commons on 
February 27, and its first reading in the Senate 
on March 4, 1936. This measure had been 
enacted at the 1935 session of Parliament 
(LasourR GaAzeTTE, May, 1935, page 411), and 
provided for the establishment of a body of 
specialists in social and economic problems. 

In speaking on the resolution, the Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
considered an Economic Council “ super- 
fluous ” when “the present government is in a 
position to command at any time the services 
of any members of the public service.” 


Repeal of 
Economic 
Council of 
Canada Act. 


Introduced by Mr. T. F. 


House of Donnelly (Wood Mountain), 
Commons again the House of Commons 
discusses on March 9, discussed a re- 
pensions for solution proposing an ex- 
the blind tension of the benefits of 


old age pensions to blind 
people over forty years of age. A _ similar 
measure was introduced in the House of Com- 
mons at the 1985 session and action deferred 
(Lasour Gazerts, February, 1935, page 100; 
March, page 304; April, page 312; and July, 
page 625). In speaking to the resolution, which 
received support from all sides of the House, 
the Hon. C. A. Dunning, Minister of Finance, 
stated the government was favourable to it, 
but added that “the practicability of immediate 
action, of legislation at this session, is very 
doubtful.... in view of the state of the 
country’s finances.” 


Loans under the Dominion 
Operations Housing Act, up to February 
under Dominion 25,numbered 113, amounting 
Housing Act to a total of $755,900. These 
loans were classified as 
follows: 

Loans not exceeding $3,000, eight; $3,000 to 
$4,000, 17; $4,000 to $5,000, 22; $5,000 to 
$6,000, 12; $6,000 to $7,000, 17; $7,000 to $8,000, 
20; $8,000 to $9,000, nine; $9,000 to $10,000, 
one; over $10,000, seven. 

This information was given in the House of 
Commons by Hon. C. A. Dunning, Minister of 
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Finance, in reply to a question by Mr. A. A. 
Heaps (Winnipeg North). 

Hon. Mr. Dunning also announced recently 
a competition, open to all architects in Can- 
ada—with cash prizes ranging from $50 to $500 
—for designs submitted for an “average Can- 
adian family” house, containing at least three 
bedrooms. 

Under the provisions of the Dominion 
Housing Act, enacted at the last session of 
Parliament (Lasour GazettE, May, 1935, page 
412 and July, page 624) it is made possible for 
a person wishing to build a residence to obtain 
80 per cent of the cost through a lending com- 
pany at maximum interest rate of 5 per cent 
with 20 years to pay off the amortization and 
interest costs. 


Amendments to certain 


Secial provincial enactments in the 
measures of sphere of social legislation 
provincial were forecast in the Speech 
Legislatures from the Throne at the 


opening of the Legislatures 
of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia. 

In Ontario, there was noted “a definite im- 
provement in commerce and industry with a 
consequent gain in employment, which has 
already had a considerable effect on relief 
rolls.’ The provincial Department of Labour 
was credited with having “made marked pro- 
gress in stabilizing wages and hours of in- 
dustry to the advantage of both employer and 
employee.” Legislation to amend the Minimum 
Wage Act and the Apprenticeship Act is to be 
submitted. 

In Manitoba, the Speech announced that ap- 
proval would be asked of a project for the 
public development of marsh land resources 
for fur trapping and fur farming purposes “as 
a means of providing a measure of employ- 
ment.” The proposed legislation included 
amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and revision of the Child Welfare Act. 

The Speech from the Throne, opening the 
Saskatchewan Legislature, “noted the distinct 
improvement in conditions throughout Canada 
as well as in our own province.” It was pointed 
out that just when drought conditions seemed 
terminated last summer, large areas were 
afflicted by the scourge of rust. In spite of 
this, however, it was considered that the “rural 
relief problem is lessened.” Attention was 
drawn to another urgent problem confronting 
he government in the re-establishment on a 


‘self-sustaining basis of thousands of settlers 


who had moved from drought affected areas 
to the frontier sections of the North and had 
settled upon the wooded lands. The majority 


of these were without facilities for bringing 
(sufficient land under cultivation to permit them 
to be self-supporting. Legislation is to be sub- 
mitted respecting relief, provision of seed grain 
and the creation of water districts, etc., and 
among the enactments to be revised is the 
Minimum Wage Act. 

In Alberta, in addition to the submission of 
“a measure leading to the formulation and 
adoption of a plan based upon the principles of 
Social Credit,” the Speech indicated that 
“ definite action should be taken through which 
capital may be made available” to citizens in 
building programs. Other measures forecast 
were a revision of public health services and 
a general review of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act’ 

In the British Columbia Legislature, there 
was no direct reference in the Speech from 
the Throne to specific legislation that would 
be introduced. However, it was intimated 
that in respect to some phases of provincial 
activity, legislation would be submitted at 
the present session, and additional legislation 
at a probable fall session. 

Among the features of the Speech from the 
Throne at the opening session of the New 
Brunswick Legislature, was the announcement 
of a proposal to establish a department of 
federal and municipal relations.. It was also 
announced that “a sound colonization plan 
would be carried out with the assistance of 
the federal government. In this back-to-the- 
land program, basic considerations would be 


the proper selection of location, soil and set- 
‘tlers, effective supervision and continuous co- 


operation.” Further, “in order to assist the 
agricultural industry to overcome handicaps 
and promote improvements, serious study 
will be given to credit unions, mutual farm 
insurance and co-operative production and 
marketing.” Other features include: Amend- 
ment of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
“in respect of medical practices and hospital- 
ization which will secure full benefits to em- 
ployees without unduly burdening industry”; 
and the appointment of a fair wage officer 
“with power to investigate labour conditions 
and ensure reasonable wages.” 

The speech from the Throne opening the 
Nova Scotia Legislature forecast early proc- 
lamation of the act setting up a Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs for the province, 
and stated legislation would be introduced to 
amend the act relating to the constitution, 
powers and privileges of the House, and to 
amend the Succession Duty Act, the Education 
Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, Public Highways Act, 
Children’s Protection Act, Gasoline Licensing 
Act, and other public statutes. 
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The Accident Prevention 
Association of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec has recent- 
ly announced awards of 
shields to firms operating 
for long periods without a lost time accident. 
In reporting to the executive committee of 
the Association, Mr. Arthur Gaboury, general 
manager, considered that the year 1936 had 
already showed a splendid record in this 
respect with three large industrial plants being 
awarded shields. These were: The Dominion 
Rubber Company which operated 1,148,400 
man hours without a lost time accident; the 
Steel Comany of Canada, Limited, which 
showed a record of 1,030,000 man hours with- 
out a lost time accident, and the Goodyear 
Cotton Company, Limited, with a record of 
1,622,625 man hours without a lost time 
accident. 

Two shields were awarded in 1935 and one 
in 1934, the recipients being the Canada 
Cement Company Limited (529,085 man 
hours without an accident); the Canadian 
Celanese Company (5,967,631 man _ hours) 
and the Canadian Iron Foundries plant at 
Three Rivers (712,096 man-hours). 

Seven “Orderliness” diplomas have also been 
issued to plants in the province which have 
shown exceptional merit in keeping their 
premises in good order. These were: the Acton 
Rubber Company, Limited, of Actonvale, the 
Dominion Manufacturing Company, the Eagle 
Pencil Company of Drummondville, the 
Hump Hairpin Manufacturing Company of 
St. Hyacinthe, the cooperage department of 
the Steel Company of Canada, the Yamaska 
Garment Company of St. Hyacinthe, and the 
Needlecraft Mills Company of St. Hyacinthe. 


Safety awards 
to Quebec 
industries 


In a supplement to the 
report of the Supermntend- 
ent of Education for Nova 
Scotia, Dr. F. H. Sexton, 
Director of Technical Edu- 
cation for the Province and President of 
the Nova Scotia Technical College, discusses 
the extension of technical education into the 
field of apprenticeship training. 

As pointed out by Dr. Sexton, young men 
who are assisted in this new extension of 
activity are all engaged in earning their liy- 
ing as indentured apprentices in various 
trades and are following ten different occu- 
pations in building, engineeering, and ship 
construction. The period of apprenticeship 
is four years in all cases. Class instruction is 
conducted at the Nova Scotia Technical Col- 
lege, and the men are excused from their 
employment for two half-days per week for 
this purpose. The subjects taught are English, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, electricity, 
and drafting. 


Apprenticeship 
training in 
Nova Scotia 


As in other schools, the apprenticeship 
training is of a practical nature. Dr. Sexton 
observes that the outstanding feature of the 
new form of apprenticeship lies in the fact 
that it includes not only the learning of craft 
proficiency but also formal technical training. 
Another feature is the provision by the em- 
ployer for a whole working day a week of 
free time for the learner to attend classes in 
formal instruction. 


The British Government’s 
Bill extending unemploy- 
ment insurance to agricul- 
tural workers (including 
those employed in horticul- 
ture and forestry) received 
its second reading in the 
House of Commons on February 7. In the 
main, the Bill follows the recommendations 
of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory 
Committee (Lasour Gazette, March, 1935, 
page 245). 

As outlined in the British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, Clause 1 of the Bill proposes to make 
employment in agriculture (including horticul- 
ture and forestry) insurable, provided that it 
is not (i) the employment of sons, daughters 
or certain other near relations specified in the . 
first schedule to the Bill; or Gi) employment 
in the harvesting or gathering of flowers, fruit, 
peas or potatoes, or in the tying, training or 
picking of hops, or in the peeling of onions, 
where the person employed is not normally 
employed in insurable employment; or (ili) 
employment as a private gardener. 

It is further proposed that the Minister 
should have power to bring within the scope 
of the scheme, under special conditions, certain 
types of manual labour contracting. 


Extension of 
unemployment 
insurance to 
agriculture in 
Great Britain 


Under Clauses 2 and 3, special rates of con- 
tributions and benefits are prescribed in rela- 
tion to agricultural employment. The rate of 
contribution will be 44d. each from the em- 
ployer and the employed person in respect of 
an adult man, with corresponding rates for 
other classes; the weekly rate of benefit for 
an adult man will be 14s. with corresponding 
rates for other classes. The rates of increase 
of benefit in respect of dependants will be 7s. 
for an adult dependant, and 3s. for the first 
dependent child and 2s. 6d. for each subs- 
quent one, so, however, that the rate of agri- 
cultural benefit shall not exceed 30s. in all. 

It is estimated that approximately 750,000 
persons will be thus brought within the scope 
of the Act, and that the rate of unemployment 
would be about 7-5 per cent on the average. 

The increased charge to the Exchequer aris- 
ing from this Bill is estimated to be at the 
annual rate of about £600,000. 
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According to information re- 


Development of ceived by the International 


compulsory Labour Office, there are at 
social present in the field of social 
insurance insurance: 130 compulsory 

accident insurance’ work- 


men’s compensation schemes in 54 countries; 
45 compulsory sickness and maternity insur- 
ance schemes in 31 countries; and 75 compul- 
sory invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance schemes in 30 countries. 

Compulsory sickness and maternity insur- 
ance covers about 90 million, and compulsory 
invalidity, old-age and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance over 100 million workers throughout 
the world. When the new United States legis- 
lation comes into operation (on January 1, 
1937) the number of persons insured against 
old-age will be over 125 million. 


The legislation on industrial accident insur- 
ance or workmen’s compensation is much 
wider in scope, but it is impossible to give a 
general estimate of the number of workers 
covered. 

The list of schemes mentioned above is by 
no means complete. For instance, it mentions 
only incidentally, for certain countries, the 
legislation on compulsory insurance for railway 
workers, although everywhere these workers 
are covered by special schemes. No mention 
is made of insurance legislation for the officials 
of the State, provinces, departments, or com- 
munes, who are also covered by special 
schemes in nearly every country. 


If all the general and special schemes of 
compulsory insurance and workmen’s com- 
pensation and the non-contributory pension 
schemes could be taken into account, it would 
be found that there are present some 400 laws 
for the protection of the workers or their 
families against the risks of industrial accident, 
sickness, maternity, invalidity, old-age and 
death. 

This information is taken from a general 
study on the whole question, entitled The 
International Labour Organization and Social 
Insurance, in which the J.L.0. gives an account 
of the work done and the results obtained in 
the field of social insurance during the past 
fifteen years. 





Reference was made in the Lasour GAZzErTs, 
August, 1935, page 713 to the first bulletin 
published by the Industrial Law Research 
Council of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion of Ontario. The second bulletin on this 
Series was described in the Lasour Gazerre of 
January, page 85. The third bulletin entitled, 
“Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 
Quebec,” has recently been published. 


Correspondence courses have been made 
available to men in relief camps in Manitoba, 
according to the 1934-35 report of the Depart- 
ment of Education for that Province which has 
recently been received. The eight camps 
established throughout Manitoba took advan- 
tage of educational facilities thus made avail- 
able to them. The total enrolment was 248. 
Subjects which made the greatest appeal to 
the men were automobile mechanics, business 
man’s English, radio, drafting, steam engineer- 
ing, business arithmetic and electricity. 





According to a statistical summary given in 
the Report of the Superintendent of Education 
for the Province of Manitoba, covering the 
period July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1935, there 
were 4,396 teachers employed, 1,102 being male 
teachers and 3,294 females. The total of 
teachers’ salaries paid for the year was $3,- 
954,077.83. The number of pupils enrolled was 
144,741. 





In the Speech from the Throne opening the 
Ontario Legislature, reference was made to the 
“excellent preventive work” of the Provincial 
Department of Health in its campaign against 
disease. It was further announced that some 
time ago arrangements were made for radium 
from the Congo for the treatment of cases of 
internal cancer. These arrangements have been 
cancelled and supplies are now obtained from 
within the Province at much less cost. 





During the month of February 4,428 acci- 
dents were reported to The Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, this being an increase of 
12 over the number for January, and compares 
with 4,628 during February a year ago. The 
fatal accidents numbered 31, as compared with 
17 during January. The benefits awarded 
amounted to $438,335.79, of which $346,914.75 
was for compensation and $91,421.04 for med- 
ical aid. 





The average value per acre of occupied 
farm lands in Canada, including improved 
and unimproved land together with dwelling 
houses, barns and all other farm buildings, is 
reported as $24 in 1985 as compared with $23 
in 19384. By provinces, the average values 
are as follows, with the values for 1934 within 
brackets: Prince Edward Island $31 ($34); 
Nova Scotia $31 (27); New Brunswick $25 
($24); Quebec $41 ($34); Ontario $42 ($41); 
Manitoba $17 ($17); Saskatchewan $17 ($16) ; 
Alberta $16 ($16); British Columbia $58 
($60). 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


N application for the establishment by the 

Minister of Labour of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act was received in 
the Department of Labour during February 
from employees of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company at West Saint John, N.B., be- 
ing subforemen, checkers, coopers, sealers, 
heatermen and freight handlers, etc., members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
~Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees. The dispute relates to the 
employees’ request for increased wages, 600 
men being directly affected. The matter of 
the application has been taken up with the 
employing company. 


On February 20, His Honour Judge G. F. 
Mahon, of Walkerville, Ontario, was appointed 
third member and chairman of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Hamilton 
Street Railway Company and certain of its 
employees being members of Division No. 107, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America. The 
appointment was made by the Honourable 
Mr. Rogers, Minister of Labour, in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
board members, Messrs. John A. Munro, of 
Hamilton, and Fred Bancroft, of Oakville, 
nominees of the company and employees re- 
spectively. The dispute relates to wages and 
hours of labour, 303 employees being directly 
affected. i 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1936 


‘Pae following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for February, 1936, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 











Number of | Time loss 
Date Number : f 
: employees | in working 
of disputes | “involved days 
RE CD LUGO scones oct 6 2,902 18,987 
eda LOGO, seco ere 4 205 1,105 
eb sl 93518 te ccyce we 8 1,551 16,315 


a a an ee eee 
*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ite are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes. 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts increased 
slightly during February but a comparatively 
large number of workers were involved owing 
to the occurrence of a strike of cotton factory 
workers at Three Rivers, P.Q., involving nearlv 


2,000 employees, and a strike of over 1,000 
dressmakers in Toronto, Ont. As the first of 
these lasted for ten days, the time loss was 
correspondingly large. None of the disputes 
during January had involved large numbers of 
workers for any considerable time. Disputes 
during February, 1935, were slightly more 
numerous but strikes of coal miners at Corbin, 
B.C., and at Springhill, N.S., accounted for 
most of the employees involved and the time 
loss incurred. 

There were no disputes carried over from 
January but six disputes commenced during 
February, of which five terminated during the 
month, one resulting in favour of the employer, 
one in favour of the workers, one resulting in a 
compromise, one being partially successful, 
while the result of one is recorded as indefinite. 
At the end of February, therefore, there was on 
record one dispute recorded as a strike or lock- 
out, namely: waiters, Vancouver, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, nor 
does it include disputes as to which inform- 
ation has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Information is available as to 
three such disputes, namely: photo engravers, 
Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal and 
Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 4, 
1931, one employer; motion picture project- 
ionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two em- 
ployers; and moulders, Peterborough, Ont., 
February 27, 1984, one employer, 
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Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence for which work is performed or 
may be required, are not included in the re- 
cord, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 

A minor dispute involved thirteen temporary 
employees in a greenhouse at Brampton, Ont., 
who ceased work at noon on February 26, when 
their demand for 18 cents per hour instead of 
12 cents and 15 cents then being paid was 
refused. The employer stated that they were 
employed chiefly to relieve the unemployment 
situation and it was not necessary to replace 
them although there were many applicants. 

A minor dispute involved seven elevator 
operators in one building in Toronto for three 
hours, in a demand for an increase in wages 
from $18 per week to $20 and a reduction 
in. hours from 66-67 per week to 48. When 
the management agreed to discuss conditions 
later, work was resumed. 

A strike of gold miners at Camborne, B.C., 
in January was noted in the February issue of 
the Gazette. Reports have since been secured 
indicating that twenty-four men ceased work on 
January 8 against a reduction in wages from 
$4-$4.50 per day of eight hours to $3.50- 
$4, most of them resuming work on January 
10 without securing their demands. The re- 
mainder were replaced. 

A dispute involving eleven tailors and 
tailoress im one ladies’ custom tailoring 
establishment in Toronto, Ont., from Febru- 
ary 11 to February 25, 1938, occurred but 
full reports have not yet been received. It 
appears that some of the employees were 
on weekly wages at $25 per week and others 
on piece-work and that the employer put 
them all on piece-work. The International 
Journeymen’s, Tailors’ Union called a strike 
and proposed that an agreement with the 
union should be made providing for increased 
wages. This was refused but the employer 
restored the previous conditions and work 
was resumed. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information in the tabular statement. 


SHop Facrory Workers, Gait, Ont—A 
number of the employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on February 10 when the 
demand of the Canadian Shoe Workers’ Union 
for the reinstatement of three cutters was 
refused. The strikers claimed that they had 
been dismissed for union activity but the 
Management stated that on the type of work 
being done fewer cutters were required and 
further that it was not known that two of 
the three discharged were members of the 
union. The establishment was closed down, 
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affecting about three hundred workers 
altogether. As a result of the mediation of 


the Mayor a compromise was reached as to 
the re-employment of the discharged men 
and work was resumed on February 21. 


WoMEN’s CLOTHING Factory WorxKERS 
(DresSMAKERS), Toronto, Ont—Employees 
in about sixty-five establishments in Toronto 
ceased work on February 4 demanding the 
renewal of agreements with the Industrial 
Union of Needle Trades Workers with amend- 
ments providing for wage increases. On the 
following day work was resumed in forty-five 
establishments which had signed the agree- 
ments and on the next day in ten. other 
establishments for which agreements were 
signed, The strike was reported as being 
called off by the union on February 6, but 
negotiations with the remaining firms were 
expected to be carried on with a view to 
settlements. 


Cotton Factory Workers, THREE RIvERs, 
P.Q—A number of the employees in one 
establishment ceased work at 11 p.m. February 
18 as the night shift began, demanding an 
agreement with the United Textile Workers 
of America providing for an increase in 
wages of fifteen per cent, the recognition of 
a committee of employees and the establish- 
ment of a joint committee to deal with griev- 
ances. The establishment was closed down, 
affecting 2,000 workers. Representatives of 
the Department of Labour arrived in Three 
Rivers on February 21 and interviewed the 
management and _ representatives of the 
strikers. The latter agreed to drop their 
demand for union recognition and for an 
increase in wages but wished to have a 
committee of five instead of the existing 
committee of forty-five, which included one 
representative from each department. The 
management refused this but offered to re- 
employ the strikers without discrimination. 
It appeared that a small number of employees 
had been laid off as not being needed, 
including the president of the union, and one 
had been dismissed for cause. Reinstatement 
of these was refused. A settlement was not 
reached but on February 29 the strike was 
called off when the strikers were informed by 
the Minister of Labour that the Royal Com- 
mission on the Textile Industry would invest- 
igate the affairs of the company. 


MacHINistTs, ErTc., INcmRSoLL, OntT.—A 
number of employees, machinists, etc., In an 
establishment manufacturing automobile parts, 
ceased work on February 17, alleging that 
some employees had been dismissed for join- 
ing the International Association of Machinists 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1936* 
Number | Time 
Industry, of em- loss in 
occupation and locality ployees | working Remarks 
involved days 
(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to February, 1936. 
NONE— 
(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during February, 1936. 
ManuractuRINc— 


Boots and Shoes— 


i ie Beals oS ee ane id 80 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Dressmakers, Toronto, Ont... 1,150 
Cotton factory workers, Three 
Rivers, P bas «eh eer 1,600 
Metal Products— 
Machinists, etc., Ingersoll,Ont. 45 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings, etc.— 
Carpenters and labourers, 
@harlottetown, bess syle 20 
SERVICE— 
Business, etc.— 
Waiters, Vancouver, B.C...... if 


800 


2,000 


16, 000 


Commenced Feb. 10, 1936; against discharge of 
workers; terminated Feb. 20, 1936; compromise. 


Commenced Feb. 4, 1936; for renewal of union 
agreement with increased wage rates and im- 
proved conditions; terminated Feb. 6, 1936; 
partially successful. 


Commenced Feb. 18, 1936; for increased wages, 
union recognition and changes in conditions; ter- 
minated Feb. 29, 1936; indefinite. 


Commenced Feb. 17, 1936; against discharge of 
workers for union activity; terminated Feb. 18, 
1936; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Feb. 6, 1936; for increases in wages ; 
terminated Feb. 7, 1936; in favour of workers, 


Commenced Feb. 18, 1936; for increase in wages 
and payment of arrears; unterminated. 


* Tn this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


and picketed the establishment, which had 
170 employees. The management stated that 
the men had been dismissed for other reasons. 
A conciliation officer of the Department of 
Labour, in November, 1935, had brought 
about a settlement of a dispute over the 
same point, a strike being threatened, and 
again visited Ingersoll on February 18. By 
this time about one-half of the strikers had 
returned to work. The management agreed 
to re-employ nearly all of the strikers, and 
the dispute was called off and work fully 
resumed next day, 


CARPENTERS AND LABOURERS, CHARLOTTETOWN, 
P E.I—Employees on one remodelling building 
project ceased work on February 6 demanding 
increases in wages to 45 cents per hour for 
carpenters and 385 cents for labourers. The 
contractor had raised the rates from 30 cents 
to 35 cents for carpenters and from 20 cents to 


25 cents for labourers and during the strike 
offered to increase the rates to 40 cents and 
30 cents respectively, but this was refused. 
On February 8 work was resumed, the demands 
of the strikers being conceded. 


Waiters (RESTAURANT), VANCOUVER, B.C.— 
Waiters, members of the hotel and restaurant 
employees union, ceased work on February 
18 demanding increases in wages from $10 
per week and board to $12 and payment 
of wages due in recent weeks. At the end 
of the month a settlement had not been 
reached but arrangements had been made for 
negotiations, 

The appointment of Thomas Mullins 
Molloy, Commissioner of the Saskatchewan 
Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare, to 
the chairmanship of the Provincial Minimum 
Wage Board is announced in a recent issue 
of the Saskatchewan Gazette. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as _ to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue of February, 1936, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1935. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
one each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this monthly article are taken as far as 
possible directly from the government publica- 
tions of the various countries concerned, while 
information as to particular disputes is 
obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Janu- 
ary was 38 and 15 were still in effect from 
the previous month, making a total of 53 dis- 
putes in progress during the month, involving 


16,900 workers with a time loss of 114,000 


working days. 

Of the 38 disputes beginning in January, 6 
were over demands for increases in wages, 
A over proposed wage reductions, 13 over other 
wage questions, 6 over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons, 
4 over other questions respecting working 
arrangements, 5 over questions of trade union 
principle. During the month, settlements 
were reached in 39 disputes, of which 7 were 
settled in favour of workers, 14 in favour of 
employers, 18 resulted in compromises. In 4 
other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

After an eight day strike, 10,000 workers 
of the Smithfield meat market, London, voted 
February 10 to return to work pending fur- 
ther negotiations. The dispute was over a 
demand for increased wages and shorter 
hours. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Decem- 
ber was 87 and 110 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 197 
‘disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 62,000 workers, with a time loss of 
816,000 working days for the month. 

In the millinery. industry in New York 
City, 20,000 workers went out on strike Febru- 


-ary 4 to secure the establishment of better 


means of enforcing union agreements. The 
next day an agreement was reached which 
provided for the establishment of a com- 
mission to co-ordinate the various factors of 
the industry, this commission to have power 
to examine the employers’ payrolls. Each 
manufacturer was to sign the agreement before 
his workers returned to work. 

A strike of 4,000 ladies’ garment workers at 
or near Boston, Massachusetts, began Febru- 
ary 27 to secure new agreements restoring 
the hours and working conditions that pre- 
vailed under the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration code and also for increased wages 
and union recognition. 

About 14,000 tire and rubber workers were 
involved in a strike which began February 
17 at Akron, Ohio. The original cause of 
the strike was the lay-off of a number of 
workers without the notice which the workers 
demanded. 

A strike of elevator operators and other 
building service employees in apartment houses 
and in some other large buildings in certain 
parts of New York City began March 1. The 
demand was for increased wages and shorter 
hours. Various disorders occurred. The Mayor 
of the city was mediating between the 
parties to the dispute but no settlement had 
been reached by March 9. 

A general strike in Pekin, Illinois, involved 
4,500 workers and lasted for two days. It 
was in sympathy with a strike at a manu- 
facturing establishment. Both the original 
strike and the general strike were settled 
February 7. 





The operation of salestands, lunch counters 
and cafeterias has proved an admirable 
means for the gainful employment of a select 
number of blind people, according to a report 
recently issued by the Quebec Division of the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 
During the year ending March 31, 1935, nine- 
teen such stands were maintained by this 
Division with net profits to the blind oper- 
ators of $15,599.87, or an average of $873.67 
per stand. 

Reference was made in the Lasour GazeTTE 
for November, 1935, page 977, to the objects 
and activities of the National Youth Admin- 
istration program in the United States. The 
administration has recently issued a pamphlet 
which reviews its program in operation, out- 
lining its policies and organization and then 
dealing with its activities such as student aid, 
work projects, vocational guidance and junior 
placement, camps for unemployed women and 
apprenticeship training. 
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INVESTIGATION INTO TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Appointment of Reyal Cemmission to Conduct Inquiry 


| N the Speech from the Throne opening the 

Dominion Parliament, reference was made 
to the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into conditions in the textile in- 
dustry (Lasour Gazrttn, February, page 105). 
This Commission was appointed by Order in 
Council of January 27, the full text of the 
Order being as follows: 

“The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a report, dated January 24, 
1936, from the Minister of Finance, stating 
as follows: 

“On the 18th instant the following telegram, 
dated at Sherbrooke, Quebec, January 18, 1936, 
and signed by Ant. Deslauriers, City Clerk, on 
behalf of the City Council of the City of 
Sherbrooke, was received by the Right Hon- 
ourable tes Prime Minister, and the Honour- 
able the Minister of ine e : 

Special emergency meeting City Council 
held today strongly ask that your Government 
intervene immediately over the situation that 
has developed whereby our largest flat silk 
industries employing over a thousand hands 
has suddenly closed down leaving these people 
without employment STOP. Our City umable 
to cope with alarming situation and request 
your Government take immediate steps to 
remedy this condition STOP. City cannot 
take care of such increased unemployment. 
““Also on the same date representations 

appeared in the press to the effect that accord- 
ing to word received from Sherbrooke un- 
certainty in the textile market, due in large 
part to Japanese competition in certain artifi- 
cial silks, had forced the Dominion Textile 
Company to close its rayon plant at Sher- 
brooke, Quebec, and that the plant closed 
down would remain inactive until the present 
situation in the industry had been clarified. 
The Montreal Gazette of January 18, also con- 
tains the following relative to the foregoing 
representations :— 

G. Blair Gorden, President of the Dominion 
Textiles, who is in the United States at pres- 
ent, last night. confirmed the report in reply 
to a telegraph query. His message added 
(Hope to re-open when we can see possibility 
of manufacturing goods which can be sold.) 
““Upon receipt of the telegrams from the 

City Council of Sherbrooke, an officer of the 
Department of Labour was immediately sent 
to Sherbrooke to report to the Government 
upon the existing conditions. The report 
received by the Government evidences the 
necessity, if the Council of Sherbrooke is to be 
met and the present situation in the industry 
clarified, for investigation much more search- 
ing and extensive than is possible at the 
present ‘ime either by officials of any of the 


Government Departments or by the Tariff 
Board, and that it can most effectively be 
made by the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission, clothed with powers to make the 
inquiry as searching and extensive as may be 
necessary.’ 

“The Minister observes that the sudden ces- 
sation of operations in industrial establish- 
ments, especially in the winter season, at a time 
of widespread unemployment, cannot fail to 
render more acute the distress and suffering 
of wage earners and their dependents, and 
also places upon municipalities and govern- 
ments additional and unexpected financial 
burdens for relief. He is further of the 
opinion that industry generally and especially 
an industry which has had for years the 
benefit of the protection afforded by the cus- 
toms tariff, should recognize its responsibility 
to carry on operations with due regard to its 
obligations to employees and to the public, 
and not to arbitrarily shut down its plants. 

“The Minister further observes that in order 
to determine the responsibility of employers 
and to enable appropriate action to be taken, 
not only with regard to safeguarding the in- 
terests of employees and of the public, but 
also of the industry itself, it is essential for 
the Government to be fully advised with 
respect to all matters surrounding the opera- 
tions and conduct of the industries immediately 
concerned and inter-related and allied in- 
dustries. 

“That in this connection ft is essential that 
full and complete information be available to 
the Government covering a period of years 
with respect to costs, profits, wages, salaries 
and bonuses, tariff protection, investment, 
volume of production, and all other matters 
and things which together with information 
already available to the Government will 
enable sound conclusions to be reached regard- 
ing the position of this and other branches 
of the textile industry in relation to British 
and foreign competition, and in particular, the 
extent to which the employer can reasonably 
and properly be expected to maintain employ- 
ment over periods of temporary difficulty. 

“The Minister recommends that for the pur- 
pose of making the said inquiry and examina- 
tion, including the causes of the existing or 
any other such sudden cessation of industrial 
operations as may be referred to him, the 
Honourable W. F. A. Turgeon, of the Court of 
Appeal of Saskatchewan, be constituted a 
Royal Commissioner, under Part 1 of the In- 
quiries Act, Chapter 99 of the Revised Sta- 
tutes of Canada, 1927, for the purpose of 
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making such inquiry and examination, and 
that such Commissioner have the special 
authority specified under part 3 of the said 
Act. 

“The Minister further recommends that the 
Commissioner be instructed to make his report 
as speedily as possible. 

“The Committee concur in the foregoing 
recommendations and submit the same for 
approval.” 

Subsequently, Mr. J. C. McRuer and Mr. E. 
Beauregard were appointed Commission Coun- 
sel, and the organization session, presided over 
by the Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, was held on 
February 20. After the preliminary formalities, 
Mr. McRuer set forth the approach to the in- 
quiry as follows: 

“The textile industry is an industry that has 
for years had the benefit of the protection 
afforded by the Customs tariff. It will be the 
duty of the Commission to inquire, among 
other things, into the economic results of the 
protection afforded this industry. As I con- 
ceive the Order in Council, it will be our 
duty to bring before the Commission 

(a) The facts respecting the tariff protec- 

tion afforded the industry over a period 
of years; 

(b) The investment of capital in the industry 

and the return on invested capital. 

(c) The salaries and bonuses paid to execu- 

tive officers; 

(d) Wages paid to employees and other mat- 

ters pertaining to their interests. 


“Tt will be our duty to determine how far 
the burden of protection, which ultimately 
must be borne by the consuming public, has 
been passed on to workmen employed, and 
how far it has been absorbed by those other- 
wise interested in the industry. 

“We will have to inquire into the mechaniza- 
tion of the industry for the purpose of deter- 
mining how far the protection afforded to the 
industry is a protection to the production of 
machines and how far it is a protection to the 
product of labour. We will have to determine 
to what extent the industry has, enjoying a 
protective tariff, made profits which have been 
distributed. whether by payment of large divi- 
dends or by other financial re-adjustment, 
and how far the industry has conserved profits 
made in times of prosperity for the benefit 
of the wage-earners and their dependents in 
time of depression. 

“Tt will be our duty to give careful and par- 
ticular attention to determining the justifi- 
cation for any branches of this industry sud- 
denly and arbitrarily ceasing operations, there- 
by causing wide-spread distress among their 
employees. 

“Tt will be our duty to gather full and com- 
plete information in regard to all matters af- 
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fecting the industry and its branches, in order 
that the Government of the Dominion may 
reach sound conclusions in regard to the course 
to be taken in the future, It will, of course, 
in this regard be necessary for the Commis- 
sion to consider British and foreign competi- 
tion in the industry and the rights of the con- 
suming public in regard thereto. 

“I respectfully suggest that the rights of 
labour and the consuming public should re- 
ceive our first and paramount attention. As 
the rights of labour are most urgent, I tenta- 
tively suggest, subject to discussion with those 
representing the textile industry, that the 
Commission should proceed at any early date 
to hold sittings at several of the centres 
where there are large textile mills, that the 
Commission should visit the mills and be in a 
position to observe the process of manufac- 
ture, the treatment of employees, and that 
the Commission should, while visiting these 
mills, hold public hearings for the purpose of 
giving those interested an opportunity to place 
facts before the Commission.” 

In conclusion, the Commission Counsel in- 
vited “the assistance of the citizens of Canada 
in carrying on with our work and those who 
have matters that they think will be of im- 
portance to the Commission are asked to place 
them before us at any time. We particularly 
invite those interested in the welfare of the 
employees engaged in the industry to co- 
operate with us and we assure them that we 
will place all relevant information at our dis- 
posal before the Commission.” 





Production of automobiles in Canada dur- 
ing January numbered 13,302 units against 
13,775 cars made in December and _ 10,607 
cars in January of a year ago, This month’s 
output included 11,261 passenger cars and 
2,041 trucks; 7,167 of the passenger cars and 
1,058 trucks being intended for sale in 
Canada and the balance in each case for 
export. Customs figures for the month show 
that - 451 cars were imported and 6,622 
exported during January as compared with 
imports of 264 exports of 1,598 in January, 
1935. 





According to a news report, wage inspectors 
of British Columbia recently conferred with 
the Hon. George 8. Pearson, Provincial Min- 
ister of Labour, and with the Board of 
Industrial Relations. Following this Confer- 
ence, the Minister is reported to have 
announced the possibility of merging the 
male and female minimum wage acts and the 
Hours of Work Act (all of which are admin- 
istered by the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions) into one enactment. 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE 
PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


Announcement of Minister of Labour in House of Commons 


1H) the discussion on the motion of Mr. 
Denton Massey, Member for Greenwood, 
proposing an enquiry into the need for tech- 
nical training of youth and the creation of a 
national youth establishment commission, it 
was announced in the House of Commons on 
March 9 by the Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, that one of the functions 
of the National Employment Commission 
would be an investigation into those phases of 
the unemployment problem relating to youth. 

Mr. Massey’s motion, which was adopted, 
urged that “the government consider the 
desirability of investigating the broad question 
of the re-establishment of the young men and 
young women of Canada;” and that “in the 
conduct of such investigation, attention be 
given to the possibility of making available, 
to those of our youth, who are adapted for 
such training and who would otherwise be 
denied it, technical training in various 
branches.” 

In his advocacy of vocational training, Mr. 
Massey referred to the recommendations of the 
Nineteenth International Conference concern- 
ing unemployment of young persons (LABOUR 
GazeTTE, July, 1935, pages 658-661). 

In accepting the motion, the Minister of 
Labour drew attention to the study given the 
problem in other countries, and summarized 
the recommendations of the League of Nations 
special committee on this question as follows:— 

1. The abolition of child labour. 
2. The adoption of compulsory school ait- 
tendance for primary education where this 


measure is not yet in force; and, in countries | 
where it exists, the extension of the period of | 


compulsory school attendance 


classes to the primary schools, 


(b) by supplementary vocational courses, | 


and 


(c) by the extension of the period of at- | 


tendance at nursery schools. 


3. The systematic transfer of unemployed | 
families to rural areas; that is, internal! 


colonization. 


4. The institution of workers’ allotments. 


and suburban colonies. 

5. Voluntary civic service in labour camps. 

6. Voluntary organizations created by the 
young people themselves. 

7. Vocational guidance and employment 
bureaus. 


8. Technical training of a generalized char- 
acter. 


Inviting examination of these recommend- 
ations, the Minister pointed out that to carry 
out even a limited number of them would 
necessitate the maximum of co-operation 
between the Dominion and the provincial and 
municipal governments. Emphasizing this 
essential, the Minister observed :— 

“Tf one lesson has been brought home clear- 
ly as a result of our experience in dealing with 
this problem of unemployment during the past 
few years it is this, that unless we are able to 
find and create a medium through which that 


| co-operation can be secured and continued we 
| shall not be able to deal effectively with the 


problem of unemployment. This resolution is 
simply an illustration, I believe, of the imper- 
ative necessity of securing that co-operation. 
Whatever may have been our failures in the 
past, we are confronted with an existing 
situation, serious in itself, which demands our 
united efforts. And it is with this in view that 
the present administration proposes to setup a 
national employment commission which is 
designed to secure that degree of co-operation, 
not only between governments, but also 
between governments on the one side and 
private industry on the other, in order that we 
may attain a maximum of united effort along 
the whole front of our economic life.” 

Referring specifically to the object of the 
motion, and to this special problem of youth, 
the Minister, on behalf of the government, 
stated :— 

“Tt will be possible, in setting up a national 


'employment commission, to provide for a 


special committee which shall investigate those 
peculiar features of the unemployment problem 


/ which relate to youth. I hope that as a result 
(a) by the addition of one or several | 


of such an investigation it will be found pos- 


_ sible for this government, working in co-oper- 


ation with other governmental agencies in 


, Canada, to arrange for improved educational 
_ facilities and a better correlation of vocational 
' schools and employment services than now 


exists. I hope too that it may be possible to 
revive in some degree an apprenticeship sys- 
tem in this country, although that will require 
also the co-operation of private industry and 
of labour organizations.” 

Commenting on requests from delegations 
received by “this government and previous 
governments,” the Minister wondered “whether 
the time has not come when in connection with 
this whole problem of unemployment this 
government is not entitled to send delegations 
to industries and to associations of industries 


} 
f 
} 
i 
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and commercial organizations in this country. 
I wonder whether we are not entitled to do 
that and to say to them that their active 
co-operation is vitally necessary if we, with 
them, are to deal constructively with this 
problem of unemployment.” 

He then outlined what he considered to be 
a basic requirement in any realistic approach 


' to the broad problem of unemployment, 


namely, a definite demarcation of the em- 
ployable and the unemployable, together with 
a classification of the relief rolls according to 
age and occupational groups—a work which is 
now progressing under the direction of the 
federal Department of Labour in co-operation 

ith the provinces and municipalities. 

In conclusion, the Hon. Mr. Rogers de- 
clared :— 


“T would repeat that the government is 
fully in sympathy with the re-establishment 


of the youth of this country and, like any 
government conscious of its responsibility in 
relation to unemployment at this time, we 
will take every possible step to see to it that 
young men and women are given opportun- 
ities within which they may realize their desire 
for remunerative employment. I do not be- 
lieve the youth of this Dominion expect 
ready-made jobs, nor do I believe that the 
solution for unemployed youth lies in public 
employment. If I did believe that I should 
have some misgivings for the future of 
Canada. It. is our duty >.to. create 
conditions within which our Canadian youth 
may once more, as in other years, find their 
own opportunities and make the most of 
them.” 


CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 


Summary of Proceedings at Eighteenth Annual Convention 


ITH a large and representative attend- 
ance from all parts of the Dominion, 
the eighteenth annual convention of the 
Canadian Construction Association was held 
in Hamilton recently. As indicated in the 
official report of the proceedings, the chief 
objective of the gathering was “to seek and 
remove the causes retarding recovery in 
building as compared with other industries.” 
In summarizing the work of the conven- 
tion, the official report stated :— 

“Thoroughly canvassed were such influences 
as the rising cost of workmen’s compensation 
and increasing taxation, factors, which it 
might be supposed, were militating against the 
undertaking of construction, and definite pro- 
posals were submitted with the end in view 
of minimizing their effect. 

“Constructively, too, the convention, in 
keeping with its slogan, devoted considerable 
attention to ways and means of stimulating 
activity. The effect of the public works 
program instituted by the Dominion Govern- 
ment under the Public Works Construction 
Act, 1934, and the Supplementary Public 
Works Construction Act, 1935, was examined 
minutely. It had resulted, it was agreed, in 
the creation of a large amount of employ- 
ment, both directly and indirectly. Deciding, 
however, that extraordinary expenditures on 
public works were disadvantageous, ulti- 
mately, to the best interests of the industry, 
the convention went on record as opposing 
further projects of this nature at the present 
time. Instead, it advocated that the Federal 
authorities should resume their normal con- 
struction programs. 

14342—2 


“Housing, which it is widely held, affords 
the best opportunity of restoring the industry 
to normalcy, also received in its many aspects, 
the consideration of the convention. Not 
only the provision of low-cost accommodation 
was touched upon, but modern developments 
in this field were covered in detail.” 

In his report on the year’s activities, Mr. 
J. Clark Reilly, the general manager, dealt 
with various phases of federal policy where 
such came into contact with the operations 
of the Association as in the Public Works 
Construction Act, 1935, and the Housing Act. 
Under the heading of “ Labour Relations,’ Mr. 
Reilly reported that:— 

“The operation of Government contracts 
has brought out a number of instances, aris- 
ing from classification of workmen and fair 
wage schedules, which have been taken up 
with the Department of Labour. Our repre- 
sentations have received the most courteous 
attention from the Deputy Minister, Mr, W. 
M. Dickson, and the Chief Conciliation 
Officer, Mr, Campbell.” 

Tribute was also paid to Dr. W. C. Clark, 
Deputy Minister of Finance, for his “unfailing 
courtesy and consideration” given to repre- 
sentations of the Association in regard to the 
Housing Act. 

Dealing with the subject of legislation, the 
general manager referred to the Industrial 
Standards Act of Ontario as follows:— 

“Those who favour its provisions speak 
strongly in its favour as a stabilizing force, 
but considerable criticism has developed and 
was expressed in some of the daily and 
weekly papers. Perhaps the real test of this 
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type of legislation will come later, as condi- 
tions improve. Meanwhile, the cost of such 
legislation to the owner should be carefully 
considered.” 

Featuring the report of the president, Mr. 
W. H. Yates, Jr., were his references to the 
federal public works program and to hous- 
ing. Dealing with the former, the president 
stated :— 

“The effect of the Public Works Program 
is quite apparent. This is indicated by the 
fact that the employment index had risen 
from 67:4 at the end of 1933 to 85-3 at the 
end of the third quarter of 1935. Improve- 
ment is reflected largely in industries asso- 
ciated with construction, such as lumbering, 
steel products and transportation, as well as 
in the building trades itself. Directly and 
indirectly, it has resulted chiefly from the 
Public Works program. 


“Figures compiled by the National Con- 
struction Council, demonstrate that contracts 
awarded to date under the Public Works 
Construction Acts of 19384 and 1935, have 
produced or will produce 51,372,664 man hours 
of labour, or in other words, they have kept 
32,089 men working for a year of 200 working 
days and, when you come to consider that 
80 cents spent out of every dollar goes into 
labour, it gives you some idea of the spending 
power this program has meant to business in 
general throughout Canada.” 


Continuing, the president declared it was 
now a question of “whether to appeal to the 
government to prime the pump once more.” 
While it might be thought that enough had 
been done in the way of a direct program, 
the president suggested that there might be 
“other avenues along which the Federal 
Government may operate.” In this respect, 
he outlined the results of a survey of 
“economically justifiable projects’ which had 
been presented by the National Construction 
Council to the Federal Government as an 
extension program. This was divided as 
follows: Federal Building and Engineering 
work valued at (about) $89,000,000; Pro- 
vincial Work, valued at (about) $25,000,000; 
Municipal Work, valued at (about) $106,- 
000,000; Privately Controlled Work, valued 
at (about) $178,000,000. 


There were papers and discussions on the 


following subjects: Workmen’s Compensation, 
P. N. Gross; Accident Prevention, H. J. 
McGough; Public Works Program, E. J. L. 
Stinson and W. D. Black; Taxation Methods, 
F. Kent; House Building, Frank McLaughlin; 
Modern Methods in Residential Construction, 
J. M. Pigott; Slum Clearance and Replace- 
ment, Dr. Milton Hersey. 
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Resolutions Adopted 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following pertaining to housing, apprentice- 
ship, extension of public works program, 
workmen’s compensation, and accident pre- 
vention. These resolutions were as follows:— 


Housing—‘We are interested to note from 
reports submitted that some progress is being 
made in loaning money for new house con- 
struction in certain centres under the provi- 
sions of the first part of the Dominion 
Housing Act, 1935. We suggest to the in- 
coming Executive Committee that representa- 
tions be made to the Federal Government 
that, in the lght of experience gained in 
the operation of the Act to date, suitable 
amendments be enacted to give greater 
encouragement to the investment of private 
capital in the field of house construction, 


“Also, that the Federal Government be 
requested, in view of the remarkable success 
achieved by building societies in Great 
Britain, to invite one or more outstanding 
representatives acquainted with the work of 
these societies to come to Canada to assist 
our Government to a decision as to whether 
similar societies could be launched in 
Canada.” 


Apprenticeship —“The Convention appre- 
ciated the courtesy of the Minister of Labour 
for the Province of Ontario and the Deputy 
Minister in visiting our sessions and explain- 
ing the proposed amendments to _ the | 
Apprenticeship Act of Ontario, 

“The 1936 Apprenticeship Committee of the 
Association, when appointed by the Executive 
Committee, is to be requested to study the 
question of the compulsory absorption of 
youth into industry with a view to making 
representations to the Governments. 

“The assistance of local associations or 
exchanges is urged in emphasizing to the 
people of our Canadian centres the difficult 
position in which so many of the untrained 
young men find themselves at the present 
time. 

“The possibility of a shortage of skilled 
mechanics in a number of the building trades 
was recognized in the event of any consider- 
able activity in the near future. The atten- 
tion of our employers is again directed to 
the necessity for action to secure a resump- 
tion of apprentice training and the rehabilita- 
tion in our industry of mechanics who have 
been compelled to seek other employment.” 

Extension of Public Works Program— The 
Association, after careful investigation, recog- 
nizes the benefits received by the various 
branches of our industry from the operation 
of the Public Works Construction Act 1934 
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and the Supplementary P.W.C.A. 1935. The 
expenditure under these Acts by various 
Government Departments has resulted in 
employment not only to skilled and unskilled 
labour on the jobs, but has extended to the 
factories where much of the material is manu- 
factured. In some centres, had it not been 
for this Government work, there would have 
been little or no construction work: under- 
taken. 

“Recognizing, however, that the 
Government undertook this work to provide 
a stimulus and encouragement to private 
industry, we believe that on the completion 
of the present program, including the con- 
tracting for the balance of the money voted, 
the operations of the Federal Government in 
the field of public works might well be limited 
to what might be considered normal appro- 
priations.” 

Workmen's Compensation and Accident 
Prevention—“The Convention Committee 
which considered these questions held several 


International Survey of Social Services 


Reference was made in the Lasour GAzErTE 
of March, 1934, page 249, to an “ International 
Survey of Social Services ” which was published 
by the International Labour Office in 1933, 


containing studies of the operation in 1930 of 


various social services in twenty-four different 
countries, including Canada. A second edition 
has now been issued of this survey, dealing 
with the working of social services in 1938. 
The first volume of the new edition deals with 
the social services in existence in the following 
nineteen countries: Australia, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Canada, Chile, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Union of South Africa, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and United 
States of America. It is expected that a second 
volume will be issued later in the year dealing 
with nineteen further countries as follows: 
Argentina, Austria, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Estonia, Greece, Hungary, Latvia, 
Luxemburg, Mexico, New Zealand, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Switzerland, Uru- 
guay, and Yugoslavia. 


The social services which are dealt with in 
this survey are as follows: Social Insurance 
(including workmen’s compensation for in- 
dustrial accidents and occupational diseases; 
sickness and maternity insurance; invalidity, 
old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance; 
unemployment insurance; voluntary social in- 
Surance; and subsidized benefit schemes) ; 
Social Assistance Services (including non- con- 
tributory invalidity, old-age and widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions; unemployment assistance; 

1434293 


Federal 


sessions but did not feel that the information 
obtained on present conditions throughout 
the industry of Canada would warrant any 
definite recommendations at this time.” 


The officers elected were: President, F. G. 
Rutley, Montreal; Vice-President, Joseph 
Wilde, Toronto; Past President, W. H. 
Yates, Jr., Hamilton; Western Vice-Presi- 
dents, F. J. Hale, Vancouver, and A. W. 
Cassidy, Saskatoon; Eastern Vice-President, 
K. I. Campbell, Saint John; Honorary Sec- 
retary, L. L. Anthes, Toronto; Honorary 
Treasurer, E. M. Seale, Montreal. 


Section Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen for 
the ensuing year will be: General Con- 
tractors, I. Ilsley, Toronto, and H. J. Ball, 
Kitchener, Ont.; Trade Contractors, William 
J. Bavington, Toronto, and J. P. Linton, 
Montreal; Manufacturing and Supply, E. G. 
Montgomery, Montreal, and G. M. Bartlett, 
Montreal. John Parkin, Toronto, is chairman 
of the Membership and Finance Committee. 


assistance for aged, blind and infirm persons of 
insufficient means; medical assistance for per- 
sons of insufficient means; maternity assist- 
ance; assistance for children and young per- 
sons; assistance for large families; and assist- 
ance at employers’ expense in case of injury, 
sickness or death of staff); Housing, financed 
by public authorities; Family Allowances; and 
Holidays with Pay. 





Included in the annual report of the Com- 
missioner of National Parks of Canada is 
a section dealing with the activities of the 
National Parks Branch in the matter of 
providing relief work. 

The report indicates that under the Relief 
Act, 1934, 6,387 individuals were provided with 
relief during the fiscal year 1934-35, compris- 
ing 4,725 single, homeless men; and 493 per- 
manent Park residents with domestic responsi- 
bilities, involving 1,169 dependents. Relief 
work on this basis was distributed over two 
periods, Apil 1, to July 31, 1934, and January 1, 
to March 31, 1935. Most of the work furnished 
on a relief basis during the winter of 1934-35 
centred in Riding Mountain National Park, 
where a total of 936 single, homeless men, 
drawn largely from Winnipeg, were accom- 
modated and given useful employment. 

Operations under the Public Works Con- 
struction Act, 1934, commenced on August 1 
of that year, and during the eight months ended 
March 31, 1935, employment at prevailing 
wages was found for the following number of 
men monthly: August, 2,113; September, 
2,658; October, 2,841; November, 2,316; 
December, 440; January, 102; February, 92; 
March, 111. 
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** EDUCATION AS A TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP ” 


Radio Address of Hon. Norman MeL. Rogers, Dominion Minister of 
Labour, under Auspices of Canadian Teachers’ Federation 


“1s HE Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, Dominion 
Minister of Labour, delivered the follow- 
ing address over the Canadian Radio Commis- 
sion System on Monday, February 24:— 


I am greatly privileged to have this oppor- 
tunity of speaking under the auspices of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation. The general 
theme which will be discussed during the pres- 
ent week is “Education as a Training for 
Citizenship.” This subject is not new, but it 
is safe to say that it will never be old. We 
who have been teachers have considered it 
often in our quiet hours. Teachers of every 
age since Plato and Aristotle have thought and 
written on education in its relation to the 
state. 


In these latter days of social stress and men- 
tal perplexity the education of youth for citi- 
zenship has assumed a spectral significance for 
our own generation. As a result of the shock 
of war and a long period of economic adver- 
sity we have been obliged to re-examine the 
foundations of our faith in many matters. In 
common with other portions of our cultural 
inheritance our educational institutions and 
methods have been made the subject of criti- 
cal enquiry. All this is as it should be. We 
know that a blind and complacent acceptance 
of tradition is the greatest obstacle to human 
progress. We realize that our institutions must 
be fashioned to present and future needs. We 
know also that there have been many periods 
of revision and changing direction in the 
history of civilization. Usually these periods 
of shock and change have been a prelude to a 
striking advance in social welfare and material 
progress. The result is very largely in our own 
hands. The all-important thing is our ap- 
proach and attitude to problems of reconstruc- 
tion. We must have faith in reason and ex- 
perience as our guides. With such guidance 
we must be as ready to cleave to that which 
is good in our inheritance as we are to reject 
that which is evil. 


To my mind there is no certain virtue in any 
formal training for citizenship. Knowledge of 
political institutions is desirable and the teach- 
ing of history should throw a clear light on 
the manner in which these institutions have 
come into being. But this knowledge is, of 
itself, no guarantee of good citizenship. To 
it there must be added a sense of obligation to 
some ideal outside of individual well-being. 
Education is self-development, it is true, but 
it involves social adjustment as well and any 
concept of education which ignored instruc- 


tion in social obligations would be narrow and 
selfish indeed. 


In any system of education for citizenship it 
is important to make clear to growing children 
that duties go along with rights and that the 
recognition of duties to others is the only sure 
protection for rights which we claim for our- 
selves. It is equally important that the con- 
cept of duty should not be confined within 
narrow boundaries. The child stands, as it 
were, at the centre of a series of widening 
circles, each of which represents a form of asso- 
ciation in which he or she seeks to satisfy the 
needs of body, mind and spirit, the full realiza- 
tion of individual personality. As one looks 
back over the centuries that lie behind us, it 
appears that the progress of man has been de- 
termined very largely by his consciousness of 
himself as a member of these ever-wideniag 
groups of humanity. Out of this realization of 
his membership in and dependence upon these 
various circles of association there has come a 
broadening conception of right and duty; and 
upon the cornerstone of right and duty there 
has been erected first the framework of the 
state, and in more recent times the framework 
and principles of international society. The 


circle of humanity which embraces our inter- 


national relationships would seem to represent 
the ultimate in human association. It is the 
farthest removed from the individual at the 
centre, and the most recent form of human 
association in point of time. For these rea- 
sons it lacks the reality, the vitality and the 
intimacy of the narrower associations of family, 
church and nation. But while it is not so 
deeply rooted in our experience, the events 
of the past few years have given us a sobering 
conviction of its importance in our daily lives. 
Events which occur in Shanghai, Rome or 
London may have an almost immediate re- 
percussion in other parts of the world. During 
the past few years the nations have looked 
hopefully toward Geneva for light and leading 
toward peace. We have come to realize that 
the narrower circles of our lives depend in 
very large measure upon that wider circle 
which embraces our international relationship. 
If that circle should be rent asunder, there is 
hardly an aspect of our common life that 
would not be put in jeopardy. 


Another tenet in education for citizenship 


‘must be faith in hard thinking. It is said of 


the late Lord Haldane that, when he became 
Minister of War, he was far from satisfied 
with the willingness of the permanent staf 
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to break from traditional methods and sug- 
gested that every department in the War 
Office should be provided with a motto bear- 
ing the words “It costs nothing to think.” 
This story carries its own moral. Lord Hal- 
dane, of course, was thinking of cost in mone- 
tary terms. In another and more profound 
sense, however, it costs a great deal to think, 
but the value received will always repay the 
cost in terms of effort. Hard thinking means 
hard work. It also means renunciation of 
some of the more temporal pleasures of life. 
There are many alleged substitutes for hard 
thinking and it is easy to succumb to the temp- 
tation to accept these substitutes in the place 
of genuine thought. Education ought to de- 
velop right habits of thinking. Those of us 
who are teachers must encourage at all times 
an attitude of curiosity and a spirit of intel- 
lectual adventure in our students. This in- 
struction in thinking is needed especially at 
this time. Our country is confronted with 
many grave problems. We must think our 
way through these problems. There is no 
other way to meet them courageously. We 
must resist, at the same time, the tendency 
to surrender reason to emotion however benev- 
olent our emotional reactions may seem to 
be. It is characteristic of a period of economic 
depression that irrational fear and irrational 
hope are often allowed to direct public policy 
and individual action. Many of the worst 
phases of modern nationalism are due to the 
surrender of calm reason to emotion and hys- 
teria. Students of history will not need to be 
told that mass emotion has never proved to be 
a safe guide for public policy. What we call 
civilization has developed step by step with 
the progressive victory of reason and social 
consciousness over the simple emotional re- 
actions to our environment. 

Finally, I would suggest that education for 
citizenship in these difficult days calls for care- 
ful instruction in tolerance and charity. It 
may be said that this is the business of the 
churches. My answer would be that it is 
also the business of our schools. The need 
for charity is so imperative that it requires 
a united effort if we are to withstand the 
returning tide of prejudice and intolerance 
which threatens to overtake us. The time to 
learn tolerance and charity is in the days of 
our youth. Many a child at an impressionable 
age has acquired racial and religious prejudices 
through a misdirected teaching of history or 
a distorted emphasis on the superior character 
of a particularly national tradition. Tolerance 
may be developed as a mental attitude. Charity 
may come from a quickened sense of social 
responsibility or may be grounded in spiritual 
sensibilities. Our schools and universities have 
a unique opportunity to cultivate a mental 
attitude of tolerance and remove the seeds of 


prejudice which are planted in the soil of 
ignorance. This is also one of the tasks con- 
fronting two other educational institutions to 
which I wish to pay tribute for their contri- 
Lution to good citizenship—the Frontier Col- 
lege and the Workers Educational Association. 
Certainly the survival of prejudice and intol- 
erance must ever mark the failure of education 
to achieve its higher purposes as a training 
for the performance of civic duties. 


Before I conclude, perhaps I may be allowed 
to say a word regarding the effect of intoler- 
ance on problems with which the Department 
of Labour is particularly concerned. In dealing 
with labour questions the basic need is, after 
all, the right attitude on the part of the em- 
ployers and employed, a willingness to see each 
phase of the problem from the other’s point 
of view while recognizing that on the cordial 
agreement of the two parties to. the employ- 
ment relation depends not only the success of 
particular industries but the welfare of the 
persons engaged in them, their dependants 
and the ever-widening circle of people affected 
by them. With the creation of this attitude 
of mind, and with proper knowledge of the 
conditions, almost any problem becomes easy 
of solution. When both parties are prepared 
to play the game, to be fair to each other and 
to their fellows, to observe the law in letter 
and in spirit, experience has shown that the 
utmost difficulties may be overcome. 


But employers and workers are not classes 
by themselves, unaffected by other persons or 
other groups. They form part of the commu- 
nity at large. They derive their ideas and 
standards just as other people do from their 
homes, schools, churches, companions and the 
particular circumstances of their lives. The 
solution of labour problems, as of any other 
problem in our public and business life, is 
dependent in the end on the abilities of our 
citizens to think clearly and objectively, to 
recognize the value of knowledge and to seek 
it, to perceive the fundamental principles of 
right and wrong in public and business activi- 
ties and to adhere as loyally to them as in 
private life, and, finally, the willingness to 
abide honourably by the rules of the game, 
whether they be laid down by individual con- 
science, in written agreements, or in the 
statute books. In the development of these 
qualities very much depends on our school 
systems and school teachers. 

May I suggest in closing that for teachers 
everywhere there is a benediction and a call 
to duty in the familiar lines from “In 
Memoriam”: 

“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

And more of reverence in us dwell, 

That mind and soul according well 

May make one music as before.” 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Recent Orders Governing Minimum Wages 


HE British Columbia Board of Industrial. 


Relations—administering the Female 
Minimum Wage Act, the Male Minimum 
Wage Act, and the Hours of Work Act-—has 
recently issued orders establishing a minimum 
wage for women employed in offices and for 
the occupation of taxi-cab driver. 


Female Minimum Wage Act 


Orper No. 34—Establishing a minimum wage 
in the office occupation. 


This Order rescinds previous regulations is- 
sued in May, 1934 (Lasour GazetTtn, June, 
1934, page 531). 

As defined in the Order, “ office occupation ” 
includes the work of females employed as 
stenographers; book-keepers; typists; billing 
clerks; filing clerks; cashiers; cash-girls (not 
included in any other Order of the Board) ; 
checkers; invoicers; comptometer operators; 
auditors; attendants in physicians’ offices, 
dentists’ offices, and other offices; and the 
work of females employed in all kinds of cleri- 
cal work. 

Subject to certain other provisions, the Board 
has fixed the minimum wage of experienced 
full time employees over eighteen years of age 
at $15 for a week of 374 hours or more; and 
for part time experienced employees working 
less than 3874 per week the rate is set at 40 
cents per hour provided that no such employee 
in any one day shall be paid less than the 
equivalent of four hours work. 

The minimum scale for full time employees 
under eighteen years of age for a working week 
of 374 hours or more, is as follows: $11 per 
week for the first six months; $12 per week 
during the second six months; $13 per week 
during the third six months; and $14 a week 
thereafter until the employee reaches the age 
of eighteen. 

For part-time employees under 18 years, and 
working less than 374 hours a week, the rates 
are: 30 cents per hour during the first six 
months; 323 cents per hour during the second 
six months; 35 cents per hour during the third 
six months; and 374 cents per hour thereafter 
until the employee reaches the age of eighteen. 
No employee in any one day is to be paid less 
than the equivalent of four hours work. 

For inexperienced full time employees, 
eighteen years and over, and working 374 hours 
per week or more, the rates are: $11 per week 
during the first three months; $12 during the 
second three months; $13 during the third three 
months; $14 during the fourth three months; 
and $15 per week thereafter. 

For inexperienced part time employees, 
eighteen years and over, and working less than 


374 hours per week, the rates are: 30 cents per 
hour during the first three months; 324 cents 
per hour during the second three months; 35 
cents per hour during the third three months; 
374 cents per hour during the fourth three 
months; and not less than 40 cents per hour 
thereafter. For this class of employee the 
Order also stipulates that in any one day the 
remuneration shall not be less than the equiva- 
lent of four hours pay. Licences must be 
obtained from the Board before employing 
inexperienced workers eighteen years of age or 
over at the rates established for this group. 

Permits are necessary before any employees 
are required to work more than eight hours in 
any one day or more than forty-eight hours in 
any one week. 

This Order became effective on January 39, 
1936. 


Male Minimum Wage Act 


Orper No. 33-—Establishing a Minimum 
Wage in the occupation of taxicab driver. 


This Order became effective January 24 and 
rescinds the Order of June 18, 1934 (LaBour 
Gazerre, July, 1934, page 642). The new Order 


is as follows: 

1. That where used in this Order the expres- 
sion “taxicab driver” means and includes every 
employee (being a male person twenty-one (21) 
years of age or over) and every male person 
under twenty-one (21) years of age in charge 
of or driving a motor-vehicle with seating 
accommodation for seven (7) passengers, or 
less than seven (7) passengers, used for the 
conveyance of the public and which is driven 
or operated for hire. 

2. That the minimum wage for every taxicab 
driver shall be not less than the sum of two 
dollars and. fifty cents ($2.50) per day. 

3. That every employer who requires a taxi- 
cab driver to wear a uniform or any special 
article of wearing apparel while in his employ 
shall furnish same without cost to the said 
taxicab driver. 

4. That this Order shall apply to taxicab 
drivers and their employers in the City of 
Vancouver, the City of Victoria, the Munici- 
pality of the Township of Esquimalt, the 
Municipality of the District of Oak Bay, and 
the Municipality of the District of Saanich. 


Orper No. 138a—Logging Industry. 

Effective January 30, the Board has issued 
Order No. 138A, extending the provisions of 
Order No. 13 (Laspour GazeTTE, October, 193+, 
page 914) to “apply to that portion of the 
basin of the Skeena river lying east of the 
mouth of and including the Khyex river.” 


Orver No. 1c—Logging Industry. 

Effective January 30, the Board has issued 
Order No. 1C declaring that the provisions of 
Order No. 1 (Lasour Gazertr, May, 1934, page 
419) “shall not apply to that portion of the 
basin of the Skeena river lying east of the 
mouth of and including the Khyex river.” 
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MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC 


New Orders Governing Employment in Boot and Shoe Industry, 
Women’s Dress Industry and Leather Industry 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Quebec has 

recently issued three orders which super- 
sede or amend previous orders respecting 
employment in: (1) all branches of the sho» 
industry; (2) women’s dress industry; and (3) 
leather and simile-leather industry. 

OrveR No. 7—Governing female employees 
and males when replacing females in any class 
of employment in all branches of the shoe 
industry wm the province. 


This order, effective from February 22, 1936, 
supersedes Orders 7, 7a and 7b previously 
enacted on July 1, 1929, and October 1, 1933 
(Lapsour Gazertn, May, 1929, page 489, and 
September, 1933, page 916). 


The chief effect of this Order igs to establish 
the minimum rates on a percentage basis of 
numbers employed instead of (as formerly) on 
a time basis that varied with the length of 
the apprenticeship or experience period. A 
comparison with the former Orders governing 
the boot and shoe industry illustrates this 
change in rating. For instance, in the Order 
of October, 1933, a beginner’s minimum rate for 
the Montreal area was $7 per week, increasing 
to $8 after six months’ experience. By the new 
Order this method of rating is abolished and 
it is now provided that 20 per cent of the 
employees shall be paid at not less than $7 
per week; 15 per cent at not less than $9 per 
week; and 65 per cent at not less than $11 
per week. 


Minimum Rates—The minimum rates for 
the province are as established for the follow- 
ing zones and schedules: 


Zone 1l.—Montreal and a radius of 10 miles 
round the island of Montreal. 
20 per cent of the employees, at not 


Léger tiieamass iocamaeldests « bo). 2a. 6 $7.60 
15 per cent of the employees, at not 

TESS MELA. . ok. ee ee ee eee 9.00 
65 per cent of the employees, at not 

De thaws L2G. . SEG 11.00 


Zone 2—City of Quebec and a radius of 10 
miles around the City of Quebec. 


20. per cent of the employees, at not 

Tess "tas SU OE oe BA Pes 6.00 
15 per cent of the employees, at not 

PES 01 eee Aine aS 8.00 
65 per cent of the employees, at not 

Nek VIET. rss cae sed cs eae 10.00 


Zone 3.—Municipalities of 3,000 population 
and more and a radius of 5 miles around them. 
(Montreal and Quebec excepted). 

20 per cent of the employees, at not 


Tess? Hab l OQ? 6 RE SRR: SUT ADL SI $6.00 
15 per cent of the employees, at not 

EE, ee ae es one fe Se ee eee 7.50 
65 per cent of the employees, at not 

Fees Pi ee se ae Sere Oe eee 9.50 


Zone 4——Municipalities of less than 3,000 
population. 
20 per cent of the employees, at not 
IGS ee Gl OTE NS (ATi FI «tle ns en Ye BY 3 SA 
15 per cent of the employees, at not 
[ess BEUDOMs fees eee 
65 per cent of the employees, at not 
tesa (then oly, .13%).. REeMOeE Mek. Leave) Lae 9.00 


Other provisions pertaining to the above 


minimum rates are: 

(a) The worker’s salary shall be paid to her 
wholly in cash; no deduction being permitted 
for any cause or purpose whatsoever. This 
salary shall be given to her in a sealed envelope 
on which shall be written: her name, her regis- 
ter number, the date of the week or of the fort- 
night she has worked, the number of hours she 
has performed, the rate per hour, the amount 
of money included in the envelope; the same 
must be initialed by the perso who paid the 
employee. 

(6) All employees, whether working on time 
or piece, or on any other system of pay, are 
subject to the above specified minimum wages. 
The system of periodical changes from piece 
rates to hourly rates, or vice-versa for same 
operation is prohibited as such changes permit 
an illegal reduction of wages; the piece rates 
shall be uniform for all employees performing 
same operations. 

(c) To establish percentages, the wages of 
each worker shall be computed on four (4) 
consecutive weeks. 

Deduction for absence: No deduction below 
the minimum wage line for absence shall exceed 
the value of the time lost. 

Waiting time: Any employee required to wait 
on the premises shall be paid for the time thus 
spent; not more than eight (8) punches allowed 
per day. 

Exemption: The Board may grant permits of 
variation or suspension of any of these regu- 
lations to meet exceptional conditions. 

Discharge of employees: No employer shall 
discharge or threaten to discharge or in any 
way discriminate against any employee because 
such employee has lodged a complaint with the 
Board or has testified or is about to testify 
in any investigation or proceedings permitted 
or prescribed by or taken under the provisions 
of this Act. All complaints are treated strictly 
confidential. 

Reference: No employer shall refuse to give 
employees a letter of reference when they leave 
their employ, if request is made for same. 

Hours of Work: The work period for which 
the above rates are fixed remains the same at 
48 hours per week, with the same provisions 
as in the former order governing overtime, and 


short time, penalties and posting. 

Orper No. 10.—Governing female employees 
and males when replacing females in the 
Women’s and Misses’ Dress Industry (exclud- 
ing House Dresses). 

This order, which is effective from March 2, 
replaces the Orders previously enacted on July 
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1, 1930 and December 1, 1934 (Lasour Gazetts, 
May, 1930, page 523; and October, 1934, page 
915). 

The major change in the present Order is 
that the same schedule of rates is applicable 
to the entire province whereas in previous 
Orders there were separate rates for Montreal 
and the rest of the province. There is an in- 
crease in the percentages of employees in the 
lower wage classifications, while the working 
week on which the minimum rates are based 
is reduced from 48 hours (in Montreal) and 50 
hours (rest of the province) to 44 hours 
throughout the province. 


Minimum Rates—The new minimum rates 
as set forth in the Order are: 
15 per cent of the total female working 
force shall be paid not less than.... $7.00 
20 per cent of the total female working 
force shall be paid not less than.... $10.00 
65 per cent of the total female working 
force shall be paid not less than.... $12.50 
The clauses with respect to method of pay- 
ment, deduction, waiting time, exemption, dis- 
charge of employees, reference, etc., are identi- 
cal with those in Order No. 7 preceding. 


Orper No. 6—Governing female employees 
and males when replacing females in any class 
of employment in leather and stmile-leather 
industry. 

At a joint conference held by the Mini- 
mum Wage Commisison in Montreal on June 
18, 1931, it was decided that the Orders then 
resulting—No. 13 and 13A—should be applied 
only to the operation of the fur industry, ex- 
ception being made for dyeing and hide-dress- 
ing plants, which would come under a separate 


Convention of Alberta 


HE twentieth annual Convention of the 

Alberta Federation of Labour was held 

in Calgary, January 13-15, 1936, with approxi- 
mately fifty delegates in attendance. 

In the joint report of the president and 
secretary, reviewing the year’s activities, refer- 
ence was made to the affiliation of additional 
unions, the increase in membership and an im- 
proved financial standing. The action of the 
provincial Government on the representations 
submitted to it by the Federation was sum- 
marized. 

In discussing the problem of unemployment 
and relief, the convention made its recom- 
mendations under two headings: (1) “ Immedi- 
ate Relief” and (2) “Permanent Economic 
Betterment and Abolition of Unemployment.” 
Under the first, the recommendations included: 

Establishing of an unemployment fund, de- 
rived from a tax on industry “to ensure the 


Order to be issued later. (Orders No. 13 and 
13A were published in the Lasour Gazerte for 
July, 1931, on page 770). Accordingly, the pres- 
ent Order (No. 6) is applicable to employment 
in the preparing, dressing and dyeing, of hides, 
skins and leather; leather or simile-leather 
goods; articles for travellers, trunks, satchels, 
hand-bags and pocket-books of all description 
made of leather or any other material. 


Minimum Rates—The minimum rates are 
established as follows: 
Zone 1—Montreal and a radius of 10 miles 


around the island of Montreal. 
20 per cent of the employees, at not 


less than i... i). eee 2 00: 
15 per cent of the employees, at not 
less(‘than,: «0's. eel eee cee 
65 per cent of the employees, at not 
Tess than “J...\s.4)02 eee, ee eee 11 00 


Zone 2—Municipalities of 3,000 population 
and more and a radius of 5 miles around them 
(Montreal excepted). 

20 per cent of the employees, at not 


less'-than. a. weakest fell? eee. Be $ 6 00 
15 per cent of the employees, at not 

less that s:..o0 seu sks <.o.. eee ne 8 00 
65 per cent of the employees, at not 

lessuthar W... 220. Dore ees. ee 0 00 
Zone 3—Municipalities of less than 3,000 

population. 

20 per cent of the employees, at not 

less “than “42. OMe OUT, Sa eee $ 6 00 
15 per cent of the employees, at not 

less-than -. ius; Paihaie cca Se SO 2 7 00 
65 per cent of the employees, at not 

LESS UlaTi «. .. <n ke os, > seen 9 00 


Hours.—The work period to which the above 
rates apply is for a week of 48 hours. 

In all other respects the general provisions 
are identical with those pertaining to Order 
No. 7. 


Federation of Labour 


continued payment for the necessities of life” 
to the unemployed. 

That the “adequate necessities of life” in 
the form of food, clothing, shelter, medical at- 
tention and housing, conform to the provincial 
health laws. 

Provision of medical examination, medical 
services, and hospitalization for the unem- 
ployed. 

Town planning for the “modernization of 
cities” and the abolition of unsanitary build- 
ings, 

Institution of state health legtslation. 

Systematic construction of streets and roads 
with a view to the future development of trans- 
portation. 

Reduction of the age limit for the receipt 
of old age pensions. 

Under the second section dealing with un- 
employment, the major recommendation urged 
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the “immediate establishment of a federal eco- 
nomic council.” (The Economic Council of 
Canada Act was enacted at the 1935 session of 
Parliament. Action has been taken at the 
present session to abolish this measure.) 

Among other recommendations contained 
in the resolutions adopted were: 

The compiling by the district office of the 
United Mine Workers of America of the sali- 
ent sections of the Mines Act for distribution 
in tract form by the Provincial Government. 

Establishment of a permanent mine rescue 
crew in the Drumheller Valley. 

Institution of a six-hour day and five-day 
week policy for the miners and mine workers. 

Establishment of a by-product plant in the 
Drumheller Valley. 

Relief distribution to all unemployed persons. 

Institution by the Provincial Government of 
a program of work at trade union rates of pay. 

Amending the Relief Act to make provision 
for household equipment commensurate with 
proper household standards. 

Abolition of all relief camps. 

Inauguration of a federal provincial-muni- 
cipal building program with fair wages. 

Establishment of a minimum wage of $12.00 
a week for boys in stores and factories. 

Improved regulation of motor vehicle trans- 


Orders of Manitoba Minimum Wage 
Board 


The Manitoba Minimum Wage Board has 
recently issued an extension to one order 
and an addition to another as _ indicated 
below :— 


Orver No. 5.—Governing employment in 
hotels, restaurants, etc. 


The Manitoba Gazette, of January 25, con- 
tained a notice of the Minimum Wage Board 
setting out an Order in Council (No. 72) 
authorizing the extension of Order No. 5 
governing employment in hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, refreshment stands, etc., to apply “to all 
portions of the Province of Manitoba although 
not included within any city.” The provi- 
sions of Order No. 5 were published in the 
Lasour GazettE for November, 1935, page 
1011. 


Orper No, 2—Governing employees in all 
departments of a departmental store and 
mail order house. 


This Order was issued originally in 1919 
and has been revised from time to time. In 
the Manitoba Gazette of February 1, the 
Order was further amended by an addition 
of a subsection which provides that “no 


portation under the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners. 

Restricting bus and truck drivers operating 
in the province to a maximum of eight hours 
per day and forty hours per week. 

Establishment of a maximum 40-hour week 
for all workers. 

Provision for elderly persons who, by reason 
of residential disqualification are not eligible 
for old age pension. 

Institution of a national coal policy by the 
Federal Government. 

Repeal of Section 98, of the Criminal Code. 

Shortening the period for establishing a Con- 
ciliation Board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 

Pensioning of industrial workers over fifty 
years of age. 

Abolition of cadet training. 

Opposition to war and fascism. 

Opposition to the opening up of new coal 
mining fields “until such time as the mines 
now developed can give reasonable employ- 
ment to their employees.” 

The officers elected were: President, F. J. 
White, Calgary; Secretary-Treasurer, Carl E. 
Berg, Edmonton. 

Edmonton was chosen as the convention city 
for 1937. 


employee shall be required to work on a 
statutory holiday unless a permit of exemp- 
tion has been issued ... or unless the nature 
of such employee’s work necessitates his or 
her employment to provide proper care and 
maintenance of the property.” 


The effect of mechanical improvement on 
employment is illustrated by reports made to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the 
Bell Telephone Co. In recent years the use 
of the dial or automatic telephone has been 
extending though, it is understood, not so 
rapidly as has been possible, the company 
rather inclining to move somewhat slowly in 
the installation of the dial. The figures show 
that in 1929 there were 8,367 female traffic 
employees, whereas in 1938, only five years 
later, there were only 4,187, just half as 
many. 


The number of telephones per switch board 
operator has in that time’ increased from 91 
to 160. 


The number of manual telephones per 
operator has increased from 64:2 to 77-5 
and of automatic telephones per employee 
from 26°8 to 88:5. 
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WAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON FARMS IN CANADA, 1929, 
AND 1933 TO 1935 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics secures 
each year from its agricultural corre- 
spondents throughout Canada information as 
to the wages of employees on farms in Canada 
during the year just ended. The figures so 
secured are published in the Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics for the February of 
the following year. Tables of these figures 


have appeared in the reports on Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Canada issued as sup- 
plements to the Lasour Gazerte for January, 
1925 to 1936, inclusive, the first of these giving 
figures back to 1914. The accompanying table 
includes figures taken from the issue of the 
Bulletin for February, 1936, and from pre- 
vious issues. 


WAGES IN AGRICULTURE, 1929, 1933, 19834 AND 1935 


AVERAGE WAGES oF FARM HELP IN CANADA AS ESTIMATED BY 


Crop CoRRESPONDENTS OF THE DoMINION BUREAU OF 


STATISTICS 


















































Males per month in Females per month in Males | Females 
summer season summer season per year per year 

Provinces 

Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Wages | Board | and | Wages | Board and Wages | Board and Wages | Board and 
Board Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

COndd@ see 1929 40 23 63 23 20 43 373 254 627 242 223 465 
1933 17 15 32 10 12 22 161 161 322 112 134 246 
1934 18 15 33 10 12 22 171 167 338 115 138 253 
1935 20 15 35 11 12 23 184 174 358 117 iy 254 

Prince Edward 
Island........1929 34 18 Oz 19 13 32 327 207 534 196 159 355 
1933 18 12 30 11 10 21 178 141 319 116 121 237 
1934 17 13 30 10 11 21 167 153 320 110 121 231 
1935 18 13 31 11 11 22 188 155 343 122 125 247 
Nova Scotia... .1929 38 19 a 19 15 34 383 222 605 212 179 391 
1933 20 14 34 12 ll 23 208 157 365 129 119 248 
1934 29 15 30 11 11 22, 195 165 360 124 129 253 
1935 22 15 37 13 11 24 PAB} 151 364 128 117 245 
New Brunswick.1929 49 20 60 18 15 30 375 214 589 198 169 367 
1933 18 13 31 10 10 20 185 151 336 107 120 22d 
1934 22 13 35 10 11 21 214 152 366 115 130 245 
1935 21 14 35 10 11 21 210 150 360 103 113 216 
Quebee......... 1929 41 20 61 19 14 33 369 208 577 191 151 342 
1933 17 il 28 9 9 18 152 113 265 94 93 187 
19384 18 12 30 9 10 19 164 129 293 96 96 192 
1935 18 13 31 10 10 20 170 136 306 98 98 196 
Ontario... 525. 1929 35 22 57 22 19 41 341 254 595 242 212 454 
1933 17 15 32 12 13 25 159 166 325 123 141 264 
1934 18 15 33 12 13 25 173 171 344 137 150 287 
1935 20 16 36 12 14 26 187 185 372 Bie 150 287 
Manitoba....... 1929 38 23 61 21 19 40 Bon 256 608 222, 216 438 
1983 15 14 29 8 12 20 143 164 307 89 140 229 
1934 16 15 31 8 13 21 149 163 312 92 141 233 
1935 17 15 32 9 12 21 160 163 323 92 140 232 
Saskatchewan. . .1929 44 25 69 24 o2 46 398 287 685 256 240 496 
1933 16 15 31 8 12 20 144 161 305 85 137 222 
1934 16 15 31 8 12 20 153 166 319 89 141 230 
1935 18 15 33 9 13 22 173 172 345 96 144 240 
AlOChiGc 4. <u 1929 43 ae 68 25 21 46 404 274 678 253 232 485 
1933 19 15 34 10 13 2a 170 174 344 109 152 261 
1934 19 16 35 11 14 25 178 1 350 1s 150 263 
1935 21 16 od 11 14 25 189 178 367 115 156 271 
Br. Columbia...1929 49 Ait 76 28 23 51 482 310 792 291 271 562 
1933 23 19 42 14 15 29 234 212 446 152 180 332 
1934 24 19 43 14 16 30 240 222 462 162 187 349 
1935 26 | 19 45 14 16 30 242 223 465 160 187 347 
pe > ee | EY 8 ES a ee ee ee 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN NEW ZEALAND 


HE situation with respect to unemploy- 
ment and relief in New Zealand is 
comprehensively reviewed in two publications 
—The New Zealand Year Book, 1936, and 
the report of the New Zealand Unemployment 
Board, 1935—recently received in the Depart- 
ment. 

From the picture thus presented, it is 
interesting to note the methods of dealing 
with the problem in that country, which, on 
April 1, 1935, had a population of 1,630,433. 


As pointed out in the Official Year Book, 
the problem of unemployment became acute 
in 1926, in spite of steps taken by the Govern- 
ment, local bodies and private organizations 
to provide work. In 1929 and 1930 matters 
reached a stage which led to the passing of 
the Unemployment Act, October 11, 1930 
(Lasour Gazerrn, January, 1931, page 25). The 
Act provides for the establishment in the 
Public Account of an Unemployment Fund, 
the constitution of an Unemployment Relief 
Board, and the raising of an unemployment 
levy. 

According to the Official Year Book, the 
slackness in industry and trade already evident 
when the Unemployment Act came into force, 
became intensified in 1931, 1932 and the 
earlier portion of 1933. During 1931 the 
number of applicants on the registers totally 
unprovided for increased steadily, despite the 
fact that increasing numbers were being en- 
gaged under the various schemes of the Un- 
employment Board. In 1932 and 1933 the 
placements of men on relief work more than 
offset the number of new registrations, so 
that the number of men unprovided for fell 
considerably. On August 19, 1933, the number 
of unemployed registered was 657,352; on 
August 18, 1934, it was 50,532; and on August 
17, 1835, the number registered as unemployed 
-was 51,079, 

These figures include men receiving relief 
under Scheme 5—the major relief plan in 
point of numbers engaged—under which men 
are employed part time on relief work by 
local bodies. 

However, it would seem that the above 
totals are subject to some qualification, for 
the Unemployment Board in its 1935 report 
states that the number on full-time subsidized 
employment during the last twelve months 
has varied. from 16,000 to 24,000. It is pointed 
out that it has been the practice to include 
these as unemployed because their earnings in 
whole or in part have been provided from 
the Unemployment Fund, but many of them 
under normal conditions would be employed 
-by the Public Works Department, State Forest 


Service, etc., from funds found wholly by 
General Government or from local body 
revenue or loan moneys. Excluding this class 
of subsidized full time workers from the total 
as shown on the unemployed registers, the 
Board considers that the “true figure” of the 
unemployed would be between 30,000 and 
40,000. The Unemployment Board also draws 
attention to the fact that within the number 
registered as unemployed are “some thousands 
of men who under normal industrial condi- 
tions would be regarded as unemployable.” 

In future the Board proposes to present its 
returns showing the number of unemployed 
on a different basis. 


Unemployed Women and Girls—In order 
to safeguard the welfare of unemployed women 
and girls the Unemployment Board has 
maintained its policy of subsidizing the work 
of the local Women’s Unemployment Com- 
mittees. Reports received by the Board 
indicate that the problem of unemployed 
women and girls is practically non-existent 
except in the main centres, where it is chiefly 
confined to women of advanced years, ineffi- 
cient and untrained workers and _ special 
problem cases, 


Unemployed Youths—According to the 
Board report placements of boys and youths 
during the year ended March 31, 1935, totalled 
approximately 5.800 of which some 3,000 were 
permanent and 2.900 of a temporary nature. 


The Board considers that voluntary organ- 
izations in most of the larger centres have 
done excellent work in the placement of un- 
employed boys and youths in work either of 
a permanent or temporary nature, 


“In the cities, boys have been absorbed in 
mercantile, industrial, and professional pursuits 
by the efforts of committees in placing them 
in touch with prospective employers. Many 
such positions have doubtless been ‘made’ and 
but for the interest displayed by the organ- 
izations referred to the employers concerned 
would probably not have provided vacancies. 
Through keeping in touch with schools and 
by various schemes of vocational training, 
committees have been enabled to select the 
right boys for different spheres of work.” 

While considerable difficulty was experienced 
in satisfactorily filling vacancies for youths on 
farms the general concensus of opinion, as 
expressed in reports received from all parts of 
the Dominion, indicated that the position of 
youth unemployment is becoming less acute. 
Certain districts still have their peculiar diffi- 
culties in regard to the placement of boys and 
youths in employment of a worth-while nature. 
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In general, however, the problem now seems 
confined to those who left school during the 
depth of the depression. 

“Very little trouble seems to be experienced 
now in placing boys immediately they leave 
school, especially if they have received some 
secondary education. Unemployed youths 
from sixteen to twenty years of age may obtain 
employment on farms during the greater part 
of the year if willing to accept such work.” 

Unemployment by Industries—Unemploy- 
ment in New Zealand was particularly acute 
in construction and allied industries. The Un- 
employment Board in its report for 1935 esti- 
mated that between 50 and 60 per cent of un- 
employment was in the constructional indus- 
tries. In noting various phases of the problem 
in New Zealand the Board makes the following 
observations :— 

“Secondary industries represent 10 per cent 
(in workers unemployed) and are just ahead 
of commercial pursuits and the agricultural and 
pastoral industries, which represent approxi- 
mately 8 per cent each. 

“The comparative smallness of the propor- 
tions of unemployed for the transport industry 
(water 2°87 per cent and land 4-97 per cent) 
and the professional class (1 per cent) are par- 
ticularly significant for the reason that they 
appear to indicate that the expansion which is 
taking place in the productive industries will 
gradually absorb these men. 

“The fact that the unemployed who gave 
their occupations as being connected with the 
agricultural and pastoral industries numbered 
only 3,497 or 8 per cent of the total and were 
actually less than those engaged in secondary 
industries or in commercial pursuits is of 


Recommendations of Quebec Accident 
Prevention Association 


At a meeting held recently in Montreal, 
the Quebec Association for the prevention of 
Industrial Accidents adopted a number of 
resolutions for submission to the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. With 
a view to tangibly recognizing employers who 
succeed in eliminating accidents from their 
plants, the Commission was urged to study 
the possibility of establishing a merit-rating 
policy; and also to make a survey of rates 
and consider favourably the readjustment of 
same in cases where an employer has shown 
a continuously good accident record. 


In order to take care of possible “heavy 
indemnities” arising from the employment of 
handicapped workers (victims of previous 
accidents) the association adopted the follow- 
ing resolution :— 


especial interest and demonstrates that ex- 
panding production in these industries has kept 
up the level of employment, notwithstanding 
the advances of science and machinery. 

“The broad conclusion emerges from the 
figures that the bulk of the unemployed have 
come from the constructional industries and 
that the spearhead of any attack on the un- 
employment problem should be directed to 
the revival of these industries (which will 
spread to the distributive branches) or their 
replacement by expansion in either the primary 
or secondary industries. This is a far-reaching 
decision to make, but it must be made if the 
Dominion is to rid itself of unemployment.” 

Camp Schemes.—The Board report indicated 
that a considerable amount of valuable im- 
provement and development work has been 
carried out by the placement of unemployed 
labour (both married and single men) in relief 
camps established by various State Depart- 
ments and local bodies. The work consists of 
improvement of existing roads and main high- 
ways, land drainage, and development of 
Crown land generally, afforestation, and land- 
clearing and improvement work on private 
property in various parts of the Dominion. The 
principal State Departments under whose con- 
trol relief camps have been established are the 
Public Works Department; Main Highways 
Board, Lands and Survey Department, and 
State Forest Service. The number of men 
engaged under camps schemes on July 6, 1935, 
was 2,317. 

The cost to the State for the provision of 
unemployment relief measures in 1934-35 was 
£4,449397 as compared with £4,674,283 in 
1933-34. 2 


“The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission be urged to study the possibility 
of establishing at the earliest possible moment 
a fund which might be known as ‘The 
Vocational Rehabilitation Fund,’ this to serve 
as an equilibrium between the cost of com- 
pensation for partial permanent disability due 
to the loss of an eye, an arm or a leg and 
the cost of an award for total permanent 
disability due to the loss of the second eye, 
arm or leg, in order that similar additional 
injuries be compensated on the same basis as 
the first, the difference in the cost of total 
permanent disability to be drawn from the 
fund so established, thus the industrial class 
re-employing the already permanently 
partially incapacitated worker will be pro- 
tected and the employers thereof would not 
be overburdened with the excessive additional 
cost of such total permanent disability 
award.” 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
FEBRUARY, 1936 
Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 

MPLOYMENT conditions at the end of porary reductions, resulting from seasonal 


February, 1936, were reported by the 
Superintendents of the Employment Service 
to be as follows:— 


Farming was quiet in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and fishing was only fair. Logging 
showed little change, with cutting still being 
done. Local mines in the New Glasgow 
area operated from four to six days per 
week, while those in Cape Breton and vicinity, 
except for one mine which reported a week’s 
idleness, worked from two to four and a 
half days per week. Iron and steel groups 
were busy, also spool mills, sash and door 
factories, sugar refineries and confectionery 
plants. Little new building construction was 
reported, but that already under way was 
progressing favourably. A large number of 
men also found employment in snow removal. 
Transportation, particularly by rail, was heavy, 
due to the impassibility of highways for 
vehicular traffic. Freight shipments, also, were 
well up to the average. Trade was fair. A 
number of placements was also recorded in 
the women’s division, although these consisted 
largely of charwomen. 


The demand for farm help was light in 
Quebec Province, the majority of orders listed 
being from the Department of Colonization. 
Activity in logging gradually decreased as log 
cutting was completed. Other than at Rouyn 
and Three Rivers, where some men found 
positions at the mines, mining was quiet. 
Industrial conditions remained practically un- 
changed, but activity in various lines was noted 
by Chicoutimi, Montreal, Quebec City and 
Hull. Little building construction was in evi- 
dence. Many men, however, were employed 
in snow removal. Transportation and trade 
were quiet. There were numerous calls for 
domestics in the women’s department and 
several hundred placements were made. 


Orders for farm help in Ontario were fair, 
with wages somewhat higher this season than 
last. As some of the logging companies had 
completed their cut, few calls were received 
for bushmen, although camps at North Bay 
were still very busy. Af. Sudbury, a number 
of men who had been released from woods 
operations had found employment at saw- 
mills, which would mean additional work for 
several weeks. Mines in the vicinity of Port 
Arthur and Timmins were active, but, else- 
where, mining was quiet. Improvement in the 
general industrial situation continued and 
staffs were well maintained, except for tem- 


slackness. Building construction was slow, due, 
in part,to the severe weather; however, pros- 
pects for spring work in this line appeared 
brighter. Relief projects continued to take 
care of their quota of workers and some addi- 
tional help was taken on by the railways for 
road maintenance. Many casual jobs in snow 
removal were also provided in different local- 
ities throughout the province. There was 
the usual demand for women workers in 
household service, but difficulty was experi- 
enced in placing women in industrial and 
clerical positions. 

Fewer calls were received for farm workers 
in the Prairie Provinces, although many en- 
quiries were made concerning wages and suit- 
able help for spring work. Indications were 
that the pay might be slightly higher than 
last year’s. Placements under the Farm Labour 
Relief Plan were few and a number of orders 
of that kind remained unfilled, the cost of 
transportation being a big factor in the place- 
ment of farm help, as few men had suffi- 
cient funds to travel from one place to an- 
other. The demand for bushmen was fairly 
good and sufficient applicants were available, 
although lack of transportation again proved 
a hindrance in the filling of some of the 
vacancies. Mines, for the most part, were 
working to capacity. Manufacturing remained 
unchanged. Building construction, except at 
Winnipeg, showed little activity and in that 
city the problem of finding employment, out- 
side of relief work, is likely to become some- 
what more difficult, with the influx of men 
from the lumber camps. Some extra help has 
been engaged by the railways, owing to the 
extremely cold weather. Trade showed im- 
provement. A slight increase was noted in 
various centres in the call for domestic help, 
while in others, little work was available for 
women in household service. 


Farming was quiet in British Columbia and 
severe weather stopped practically all work 
in the orchards, although packing houses in 
Penticton still had a number of people em- 
ployed. There was no pronounced move- 
ment of labour in the logging industry. Saw- 
mills were running again, as a great part of 
the ice had moved out of the rivers; sash 
and door factories, also, were busy with export 
trade. Mining was fair. Manufacturing re- 
mained unchanged, but weather conditions 
proved a hindrance to building construction 
and little was being done outside of work on 
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relief projects. Drydocks and shipyards were 
fairly active at Prince Rupert and shipping 
and longshoring were good at New Westmin- 
ster, Vancouver and Victoria, but quiet at 
Prince Rupert. Trade, with the exception of 
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that of the fuel dealers, was quiet, due to the 
extreme weather. This condition also ad- 
versely affected the women’s division, where 
fewer applicants were placed in household 
service. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JANUARY, 1936 


HE following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recelves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on February 1 was 9,394, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 927,006 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. ‘The number of unions reporting for 
February was 1,779, having an aggregate 
membership of 167,717 persons, 14-8 per cent 


of whom were without employment on Janu- 
ary 1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of February, 1936, as 
Reported by Employers 


Employment at February 1, 1936, showed 
a further contraction, according to data 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics from 9,394 firms whose payrolls aggregated 
927,006 persons, compared with 933,294 ih 
the preceding month. This reduction of 
nearly 6,300 workers since January 1 compared 
unfavourably with the average gain indicated 
at February 1 in preceding years of the 
record, which commences with 1921, so that 
the index, after correction for seasonal influen- 
ces, showed a decrease of slightly over two 
points, from 106-1 at January 1 to 103-9 at 
the beginning of February. However, it 
continues higher than in any month of 1935, 
and is also higher than at any earlier date 
since the spring of 1931. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that the most pronounced recovery at 
the date under review was that of a seasonal 
character in manufacturing, in which there was 
an increase of nearly 9,000 workers, or 1:8 per 
cent as compared with January 1, 1936; this 
improvement, like the year-end loss which it 
succeeds, was below the average indicated at 
the beginning of February in the fifteen pre- 
ceding years for which data are available. 
Within the group of factory employment, the 


iron and steel, textile, leather and lumber 
industries showed the largest gains. Among 
the non-manufacturing industries, metallic ore 
mining, transportation and railway construc- 
tion and maintenance also recorded heightened. 
activity; the increased employment in the 
last-named was chiefly caused by snow-clearing 
operations. Declines were indicated, on the 
whole, in the remaining groups; logging 
communications, building and highway con- 
struction and services reported moderate 
reductions in personnel, while there were very 
large, seasonal losses in retail trade, in reaction 
from the intense activity of the holiday 
season. The contraction in retail establish- 
ments at February 1, like the gains which 
had been made in the preceding month, sub- 
stantially exceeded the average for February 
1 in the years since 1920. A fuller analysis 
of the situation in the various industries 
appears below. 

A brief review of the situation as at 
February 1, 1935, shows that the 8,992 firms 
from whom statistics had been received had 
reported an aggregate payroll of 885,556, an 
increase of rather better than 2,000 as com- 
pared with the preceding month. The index 
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then, however, was 3-8 points lower than at 
February 1, 1936, when it stood at 98-4. 
The crude index of employment (average 
1926=100) declined from 99:1 at January 1, 
1936, to 98-4 at the beginning of February, 
as already stated, while at February 1 in 
other years for which data are available, the 
unadjusted index was as follows: 1935, 94:6; 
1934, 91-4; 1933, 77-0; 1932, 89-7; 1931, 100-7; 


1930, 111-6; 1929, 110-5; 1928, 102-0; 1927, 
96-6; 1926, 91-8; 1925, 87-1; 1924, 91-7; 1923, 
90-6; 1922, 79-9 and 1921, 91-2. 


employment being between one and two per 
cent. On February 1 of the present year, 
however, activity showed a decline that ex- 
ceeded the average, 4,185 persons having been 
laid off since January 1 by the reporting firms, 
whose payrolls aggregated 73,057 workers; this 
was a reduction of over five per cent in the 
month. Logging, communications, retail trade 
and highway construction reported curtail- 
ment, that in the last-named being on a large 
scale; on the other hand, improvement took 
place in transportation, manufacturing and 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Employment by Economic Areas railway construction and maintenance. Within 

I ae British the manufacturing group, pulp and paper and 

2 open My ei. Lg f hee electric current plants showed reduced 

Columbia, ae 7 4 mer ear eae ay anes activity, but iron and steel works reported 

able sg the a ee Que €C; largely increased staffs, and there were smaller 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, The 


reduction in the Maritimes was considerable. 
Employment was more active than at the 
beginning of February of last year in each 
of the economic areas, being also generally 
at a higher level than at February 1, 1934, 
1933 or 1932. 


Maritime Provinces—The trend of employ- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces has very 
frequently been downward at the beginning of 
February in the fifteen preceding years for 
which data are available, the average loss in 


gains in animal food and some other factories. 
An advance that was contrary to the usual 
seasonal movement had been recorded at 
February 1 of last year, when 628 firms had 
reported 71,236 employees, or 758 more than 
at January 1, 1935. The index then, however, 
was lower than at the date under review, 
standing at 100-1 as compared with 102-2 
at February 1, 1936. 

Quebee¢-—Employment in Quebec showed a 
contra-seasonal decrease at the date under 
review, when the working forces of the 2,225 
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co-operating employers aggregated 263,046, as 
against 263,960 at January 1, 1936. There 
were large gains, on tne whole, in manufac- 
turing, notably in leather, textile and iron and 
steel plants, while musical instrument, vege- 
table food, pulp and paper, tobacco and 
beverage, clay, glass and stone and electrical 


apparatus factories were slacker. Trans- 
portation and _ construction also showed 
improvement. On the other hand, important 


curtailment was indicated in services, trade 
and logging, reducing employment on the 
whole in the province. The index at February 
1, 1936, stood at 95-2, as compared with that 
of 89-5 at the same date last year, when a 
considerable decline had occurred; the 2,142 
firms making returns for the beginning of 
February, 1935, had reported a staff of 245,493 
persons, or 4,976 fewer than in the preceding 
month. In the experience of other years since 
1920, employment in Quebec has usually ad- 
vanced at February 1, improvement having 
been noted in eleven of the fifteen years. 


Ontario—A moderate decline on the whole 
was shown in Ontario, where decided recovery 
in manufacturing, particularly in iron and 
steel, textile, leather and vegetable food 
factories was more than offset by reductions 


TasLtE I.—INDEX NUMBERS 


of a seasonal character in retail trade. Data 
were received from 4,162 firms employing 392,- 
758 persons at the date under review, as 
compared with 393,745 at the beginning of 
January. This decrease of 987 workers 
compared unfavourably with the gain that has 
been shown, on the average, between January 
1 and February 1 in the years 1921-1935. The 
movement had been upward at the beginning 
of February last year, when the 3,970 report- 
ing employers had shown an aggregate staff 
of 382,083. The index stood at 102-4 at the 
latest date, as compared with 100-2 at the 
beginning of February last winter. 


Prairie Provinces—Employment in the 
Prairie Provinces has, with few exceptions, 
declined at February 1 in the fifteen preceding 
years for which records are available. The 
tendency was also unfavourable at the date 
under review, when the 1,874 co-operating 
employers reduced their staffs by 1,604 per- 
sons, to 118,550 at February 1. Manufacturing 
showed little general change, improvement in 
lumber and iron and steel plants being offset 
by losses in vegetable food and mineral 
product works. Logging and railway con- 
struction afforded more employment, but coal- 
mining, communications, highway construction 


OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS. 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 


Canada 

Bebe 71; *1920 Sys foxes s oka tee eee 91-2 
Gb dy, 1900 oo 6 svaione saa chon SORE eee 79-9 
Ped. 21 1928 scat ciacus a dc ee eee ee 90-6 
a ER2) os tangs Utes BY Xe a Ae 8 & Rtybce DOSAGE 91-7 
eb. fel, lo2bs saecc sss. sie Oe eee ert 87-1 
Rebs s,(1926 2:2. 2.5 2c eee eee 91-8 
Hebi ts 1927s sc cass cao a Ee tee oe 96-6 
Meh, ped 1908 ta eevee. Ree ee Ta 102-0 
Heb. yp 81920 ae oo eee eee 110-5 
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(S12) OL Ne ee ot eT ee eC ae ae 102-7 
OG hac cote sre ereie ce leon oon ee nee... 106-1 
IN OVS Nii hen Shae  iic-s meee ee een 107-7 
2B Yt ees (Eee in a PR ER oo 7 cod Re 104-6 
Jan TS LOSG fa. SO s..: ee ees oh 99-1 

e heed 9 ae te Sar IC IS OTe er o..4 98-4 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
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Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
108-1 86-2 93-8 93-0 77-4 
88-2 71-1 84-7 82-4 74-8 
101-4 83-6 95-9 90-9 78-4 
93-4 88-5 95-8 91-4 82-2 
88-8 84-9 88-8 87-8 84-4 
95-5 88-3 93-8 90-1 91-9 
98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77-5 
76°5 75-7 78-9 80-4 68-0 
101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-9 
98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 
97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 
101-6 93-8 101-6 92-2 96-6 
106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 
106-7 97-2 102-4 98-7 106-8 
107-0 99-3 103-9 100-5 108-0 
112-9 103-1 108-1 102-7 106-0 
111-1 105-0 110-0 108-1 101-8 
107-5 103-8 107-0 101-3 99-3 
108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 
102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 
77-8 28-4 42-5 12-8 8-5 





Nore.—The ‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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and maintenance and retail trade showed 
curtailment, that in the last-named being on 
a large scale. The general contraction in 
industrial activity at February 1, 19386, was 
smaller than the average indicated at that 
date in the years since 1920, being also 
considerably less than the decrease noted at 
the beginning of February in 1935; the 1,329 
employers then furnishing returns had reduced 
their staffs to 112,234 from 114,988 at January 
1, 1985. The index stood at 93-7 at the date 
under review, compared with 89-2 at February 
1 of last year, 


British Columbia—There was an increase 
in employment at February 1; this took 
place mainly in logging, construction and 
manufacturing (notably in lumber mills), 
while transportation, trade, metallic ore mining 
and some other industries were slacker, The 
additions to staffs considerably exceeded the 
average increase indicated in the last fifteen 
years. The working forces of the 980 report- 
ing firms aggregated 79,595, a gain of 1,352 
employees as compared with their payrolls 
in the preceding month. Less pronounced 
improvement had been noted between January 
1 and February 1 in 1935, when the forces 
of the 923 co-operating establishments had 
been enlarged by 654 persons to 74,510 at the 


latter date. The index, at 89-6, was then 
several points lower than at February 1 of 
the present year, when it was 94:1, 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was downward in 
Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa and Winnipeg, 
while in Montreal, Hainilten: Windsor and 
Vancouver the feadeney was yeumibles Em- 
ployment in each of these centres was at a 
higher level than at February 1 in 1935, 1934 
or 1933. 


Montreal—Manufactures showed consider- 
able recovery on the whole, notably in the 
footwear, textile and iron and steel groups, 
while tobacco and beverage, food, clay, glass 
and stone, musical instrument and electrical 
appliance factories reported reduced activity. 
Transportation and road construction and 
maintenance also afforded more employment, 
but building construction and trade were 
slacker, the losses being seasonal in char- 
acter. Data were received from 1,298 firms 
employing 131,723 workers, or 1,709 more than 
at January 1. Industrial activity in Montreal 
has usually advanced between January 1 and 
February 1 in the experience of the years since 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 
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85-7 70-4 67-2 77-8 81-2 
98-4 80-7 90-9 79-5 83-9 
97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
99-0 85-8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
99-3 87-7 132-6 83-5 89-7 
101-3 90-3 133-5 85-5 93-4 
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106-2 93-9 113-4 89-1 99-9 
104-3 95-4 106-6 90-6 101-7 
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Norr.—The “Relative Weight,” 


as given just above, plows the proportion of employees i in the indicated city to the total 


number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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1923, when statistics for that city were first 
segregated, but the improvement recorded 
in the present report exceeds the average gain 
at February 1 in the years 1923-1935. The 
index at the latest date stood at 87-6, or six 
points higher than at the begining of February 
in 1935. 


Quebec—Returns tabulated from 165 em- 
ployers in Quebec City showed that they had 
reduced their staffs from 12,404 at January 1 
to 12,191 persons at February 1, the index 
falling from 93:5 at the former to 92:0 at 
the date under review. Manufacturing afforded 
more employment, mainly in leather using 
plants, and transportation was also busier. 
Trade, services and construction, on the other 
hand, were seasonally dull. The index was 
two points higher than at the corresponding 
date of last year, when a general gain had 
been noted. 


Toronto.—Heavy seasonal losses took place 
in retail trade, while manufacturing showed 
improvement, mainly in vegetable food, pulp 
and paper, textile and iron and steel works. 
On the whole, there was a decrease of 5,075 
in the number employed by the 1,415 co-oper- 
ating firms, who had 117,547 employees. This 


decline was decidedly larger than that indicated 
at February 1 of a year ago, but the index of 
employment then was lower by over three 
points than at the date under review, when 
it stood at 96-4. The 1,826 employers from 
whom statistics were received at February 1, 
1935, had an aggregate payroll of 112,589. 


Ottawa.—There was seasonal curtailment in 
retail trade and construction, but manufactur- 
ing was more active, the iron and steel group 
in particular showing heightened activity. How- 
ever, the movement in the city was generally 
downward; 175 employers in Ottawa reported 
12,888 workers, or 466 fewer than at January 1. 
Employment was in rather greater volume than 
at the beginning of February, 1935, when a 
moderate gain, on the whole, had been noted. 


Hamilton—Employment in Hamilton 
showed an advance, mainly in the manufactur- 
ing group, in which improvement was shown 
by iron and steel and other plants. There 
were, however, losses of a seasonal character 
in trade. Statistics were tabulated from 274 
firms employing 30,978 persons, compared 
with 30,690 in the preceding month. The in- 
dex, at 96:8, was over twelve points higher 
than .at February 1 of a year ago, despite 


Taste IIJ.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 = 100) 
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Nots.—The “Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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the fact that a more marked gain had then 
occurred. 


Windsor—Considerable recovery was indi- 
cated in automobile factories, while trade was 
seasonally slacker and other industries showed 
little general change. The 172 co-operating 
firms employed 16,245 workers, as against 15,- 
789 at January 1. The situation was decidedly 
better than at the same date in 1935, when ad- 
vances on a larger scale had been made. The 
index at February 1, 1935, had stood at 109-1, 
compared with 120-0 at the beginning of 
February in the present year. 


Winnipeg —The number employed in Winni- 
peg showed a contraction, mainly in communi- 
cations and retail trade, while iron and steel 
factories, transportation and construction re- 
ported improvement. Returns were compiled 
from 459 firms with 39,033 employees, compared 
with 39,315 in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment was decidedly brisker than at February 


1 of last year, when pronounced curtailment 
had been indicated by 439 establishments em- 
ploying 35,213 persons, as compared with 36,504 
at the beginning of January, 1935. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing on the whole 
reported moderately increased employment, 
particularly in the lumber, vegetable food and 
non-ferrous metal groups, while animal food 
factories were slacker; construction and some 
other industries also released employees. The 
424 reporting firms employed 31,320 persons, as 
against 31,186 at January 1. The index at 
97-8 was nearly ten points higher than at the 
same date in 1935, when 390 employers had 
reported 27,767 employees, a decline of 181 
from their payrolls in the preceding month. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table 2. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


Improvement was noted in factory employ- 
ment at February 1, 1936, when 5,568 co-oper- 


Tarte IV.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Average 1926 = 100) 














1Relative | Feb. 1, 
Industries Weight 1936 

Manupietusringn coe das bak «ae sin cetera. «5 53-5 98-5 
Animal products—edible............ 2-2 108-5 

Mr ANGIPTORUCES iy -00s.. vis sete eins 60's 2 81- 
Leather and products..............- 2-3 104-5 
Boots.and. shoes. .0..... caucus. oes’ 1-6 108-1 
Lumber and products...........+++- 3-7 65-9 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-0 55-3 
PRATT TEUBO oe ee ash hols cteiole soko casteneyes 7 78-7 
Other lumber products............ 1-0 88-9 
Musical instruments............0200- 1 41-9 
Plant products—edible.............. 3:0 96-4 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-3 96-2 
Pulprand paperenewss).-..-eeseesent - 2-7 83-9 
IPANER PLOGUCTSE jap.2 ele eiciere te olshs' ave 1-0 112-8 
Printing and publishing............ 2-6 106-8 
UD DEL PEOCUGCESS. .2uGisd. sacle oo «ste ets 1:3 94-0 
FLOxtile DrOGUCE Sac orc oc:. oo eetonele esac 10-7 115-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-3 134-8 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 2-0 95-6 
Woollen yarn and cloth......... 9 143-4 
Silk and silk goods.............. 1-1 529-1 
Hosiery and knit goods............ 2-1 120-4 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-2 100-8 
Other textile products............. 10-7 92-3 
Piantsproaucts (nels. las. aes oe 1-9 135-6 
MRO DACCOR Reese ete «+ cretegenenensy 9:2 1-2 135-7 
Distilled and malt liquors......... ‘7 133-3 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 148-2 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-2 133-3 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 8 64-4 
Electric light and power............. 1-5 110-7 
Electrical apparatus. . 2... cenesace> a« 1-4 115-4 
Tron and steel products.............. 12-8 89-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1:5 113-9 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-2 95-5 
Agricultural implements........... 6 65-5 
Land wGhiclog.” B20. tsoume seme 5-9 90-3 
Automobiles and parts............. 2-1 138-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 2 59-0 
Heating appliances. ......cciar sass. °5 95-1 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... 6 83-6 

Foundry and machine shop pro- 

UuCt Ae BR ree oreo eee eee 6 92-7 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-7 85-6 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-1 123-2 
Non-metallic mineral products...... ag pokes 


Miscéllancots nc: .csergect bs Seeeieiete. Sasien 


Jamel Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, 
1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 
96-8 90-1 84-2 75:0 85-9 96-1 
110-0 102-9 95-3 88-1 92-1 94-2 
94-5 784 74-1 65-8 76:9 86-5 
96-1 98-7 89-2 82-2 86-2 77-7 
95-8 103-0 92-9 88-9 93-1 79-6 
63-3 58-4 57-0 44-4 57-8 70-6 
51-2 45-9 45-5 31-2 41-8 52-8 
79-8 71:3 73-0 64-1 91-0 104-8 
88-0 86-9 80-4 69-3 80-4 96-8 
51-6 31-1 32-5 22-3 59-7 51-0 
97-6 94-0 89-1 89-8 91-1 95-9 
96-7 92-4 87-1 83-3 88-8 97-4 
85-3 79-5 74-3 67-7 73-4 85-0 
110-5 105-6 98-2 94-5 93-4 96-6 
106-9 104-8 100-4 100-4 107-9 114-4 
92-0 90-7 86-6 72°3 90-9 104°3 
113-3 105-0 102-4 89-2 96-3 99-7 
135-5 121-0 119-4 99-3 103-8 102-2 
97-0 82-2 84-5 69-4 79-4 83-7 
138-8 128-1 131-2 108-7 107-8 97-4 
540-6 502-4 455-2 375-0 344-5 316-5 
123-3 111-1 113-9 102-4 106-1 104-9 
93-9 92-8 85-4 77-9 88-8 98-3 
89-6 85-5 84-2 72-0 80-6 87-6 
139-2 122-4 119-2 114-5 119-2 117-2 
137-0 123-1 116-5 116-6 120-9 104-3 
140-6 120-5 122-6 110-6 115-5 137-2 
127-0 130-8 142-2 112-5 97-9 120:8 
131-1 121-7 113-2 103-6 110-3 114-2 
67-6 59-7 55-4 48-6 76-7 91-6 
111-5 106-2 103-6 106-7 115-7 121-1 
120-4 104-5 97-6 90-2 124-9 143-2 
84-9 77-9 68-2 58-2 73-4 93-0 
108-0 91-1 81-9 46-4 67-4 102-5 
93-4 82-6 69-5 62-3 81-8 105-0 
62-2 52-5 41-8 30-3 29-7 43-9 
83-9 82-1 72-5 66-9 77-9 94-1 
119-9 126-6 87-3 64-4 70-3 87-9 
47-7 55-7 47-0 52-5 68-0 97-8 
86-2 81-0 68-3 51-7 68-9 79-0 
82-9 58-8 51-5 44-5 84-9 132-4 
92-1 79-6 68-8 52-9 77-0 89:9 
83-2 74-1 66-9 57-0 75-3 89-1 
122-1 111-5 97-5 76-8 93-7 115-7 
134-6 125-6 127-1 116-0 115-0 121-5 
116-8 115-2 102-5 92-4 104-0 104-3 





1The ‘‘Relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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ating manufacturers reported 496,150 opera- 
tives, compared with 487,172 in the preceding 
month. This increase of nearly 9,000 persons 
raised the index from 96:8 at January 1, to 
98-5 at the beginning of February. The ad- 
vance, however, was smaller than the average 
indicated in the years since 1920. The season- 
ally-corrected index was 102°3 at February 1, 
1936, compared with 104-9 in the preceding 
month. 

The 5,319 manufacturers furnishing data for 
February 1 of last year had reported 451,195 
employees, as compared with 437,446 at the 
opening of 1935. The recovery then indicated 
had thus been on a larger scale than at the 
latest date, but the index at February 1, 1936, 
was 8-4 points, or 9:3 per cent, higher than at 
the beginning of February, 1935. 

The February 1, 1986, crude index of em- 
ployment in manufacturing stood at 98-5, com- 
pared with 96-8 in the preceding month, while 
at the beginning of February in the last fif- 
teen years it was as follows:—1935, 90-1; 1934, 
84-2; 1933, 75:0; 1932, 85-9; 1931, 96-1; 1930, 
110-2; 1929, 112-8; 1928, 102-3; 1927, 98-2; 
1926, 93:0; 1925, 85-8; 1924, 91-9; 1923, 92-0; 
1922, 79-0 and 1921, 91°8. 

The most pronounced improvement at the 
date under review over January 1, 1936, oc- 
curred in iron and steel plants, in which 6,460 
additional employees were reported by the 
firms furnishing data; while this gain was 
smaller than the average increase between Janu- 
ary 1 and February 1 in the years since 1920, 
it succeeded year-end losses that were also 
decidedly less than average. Activity in this 
important group of industries was greater at 
February 1 than in any month of 1935, or 
indeed, than at any period since the spring of 
1931. There were also important gains in 
leather, lumber and textile factories, with 
smaller additions to staffs in the rubber, chemi- 
cal and non-ferrous metal industries. On the 
other hand, food, fur, musical instrument, pulp 
and paper, tobacco and beverage, clay, glass 
and stone, electrical apparatus and mineral 
product plants showed curtailment. 


Animal Products, Edible—There was a de- 
crease in employment in this group at the 
beginning of February, which, however, was 
smaller than that noted at the corresponding 
date last year, when the index at 102-9, was 
between five and six points lower. Statements 
were tabulated from 272 firms employing 20,828 
workers, as compared with 21,097 in the preced- 
ing month. Dairies, meat and fish-preserving 
plants reported losses. 


Leather and Products—Employment in boot 
and shoe factories very substantially increased, 
while other branches of the leather industry 
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experienced only slight general changes. A 
combined working force of 21,343 persons was 
reported by the 288 co-operating. manufactur- 
ers, who had 19,617 employees at the beginning 
of January. Most of the advance took place 
in Quebec and Ontario. Activity was decidedly 
greater than at February 1 of a year ago, the 
index at the latest date standing at 104:5, 
compared with 98-7 at the same date in 1935. 


Lumber and Products—Considerable expan- 
sion was indicated in sawmills, while other 
lumber-using factories showed little general 
change; 1,451 workers were taken on by the 
801 firms making returns, who had 34,656 on 
their staffs. ‘This increase was much larger 
than that registered at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, 1935, when the index of employment 
was lower by between seven and eight points. 
The gains in Ontario and British Columbia 
were most extensive. 


Musical Instruments—Thirty-five manufac- 
turers of musical instruments (not including 
radios) reported largely reduced employment 
at February 1 as compared with the preceding 
month; their staffs numbered 1,196 persons, as 
compared with 1,472 at January 1. The index 
stood at 41-9, as against 31-1 at the same 
date of last year, when an advance had been 
indicated. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was a further 
decline in the vegetable food group, according 
to the 442 reporting establishments, which 
employed 27,814 workers, compared with 28,161 
in the preceding month. Sugar and syrup and 
canning plants showed losses, which were 
partly offset by additions to staffs in the biscuit 
and bakery division. A gain had been made 
at February 1 of last year, when the index 
stood at 94-0, as compared with 96-4 at the 
date under review. 


Pulp and Paper—Pulp and paper mills were 
slacker, while paper product factories re- 
ported moderate gains. The general index 
at 96-2 was nearly four points higher than at 
February 1, 1935, when slight additions to staffs 
had been recorded. Data were received from 
591 employers of 58,332 workers, as against 
58,599 at the beginning of January, 1936; 
improvement in Ontario was more than offset 
by declines in the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec. 


Rubber Products——The trend of employment 
in rubber factories was upward, 52 of these 
enlarging their payrolls from 11,721 persons 
at January 1 to 11,981 at February 1. The 
index, at 94-0, was over three points higher 
than at the same date in 1935, when a rather 
smaller gain had been indicated. 
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Textile Products—The advance in employ- 
ment in the co-operating factories was not so 
pronounced as that noted at February 1, 1935, 
but activity was then at a lower level than 
at the date under review. Woollen, headwear, 
garment and personal furnishing establish- 
ments registered important increases in per- 
sonnel, while cotton, silk and knitting factories 
were slacker; the working force of the 988 co- 
operating firms aggregated 98,864 persons at 
February 1, 1936, as compared with 97,031 in 
their last report. Ontario and Quebec showed 
marked improvement. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—There 
was a reduction in employment in this division, 
occurring mainly in beverage works. Returns 
for the beginning of February were tabulated 
from 170 manufacturers with 17,721 employees, 
or 484 fewer than in their last report. Em- 
ployment was brisker than at February 1 of a 
year ago, when a rather larger number of 
workers had been laid off. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were compiled from 199 firms in this group, 
whose staffs aggregated 11,007, as compared 
with 10,782 at the beginning of January. Em- 
ployment was more active than last winter, a 
shrinkage had been noted at February 1, 1935, 
as compared with the preceding month. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—A down- 
ward movement was recorded in this group 
at the date under review, according to 193 
manufacturers, whose labour forces included 
7,148 workers, or 281 fewer than in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment generally was 
brisker than at February 1, 1935; curtailment 
had then also been indicated. 


Electric Current—A slight falling-off was 
noted in electric current plants at the begin- 
ning of February; the 99 co-operating manu- 
facturers reported 13,979 employees, compared 
with 14,072 at January 1. Activity was greater 
than at February 1 of last year, when a more 
marked decline had taken place. 


Electrical Appliances—Employment in elec- 
trical appliance works showed a reduction from 
January 1, but the index was over ten points 
higher than at February 1 of a year ago; little 
general change had then been indicated. Data 
were received from 116 establishments employ- 
ing 12,716 operatives, as against 13,254 at Janu- 
ary 1, 1936. 


Iron and Steel Products—There were im- 
portant increases in employment in iron and 
steel factories, but the gains were smaller than 
the average indicated at February 1 in the 
years since 1920. The recovery was most 
noteworthy in automobile and other vehicle 


and crude, rolled and forged works, while the 
agricultural implement, machinery, boiler, en- 
gine and tank, heating appliance, steel ship- 
building, wire and some other groups were also 
busier. The improvement in Ontario was 
most pronounced, but the trend was generally 
upward. Statistics were tabulated from 853 
firms, whose staffs stood at 118,411, compared 
with 111,951 at January 1. The index, at 89-8, 
was nearly twelve points higher than at the 
corresponding date of last year, when rather 
larger advances had been indicated. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Lead, tin, 
zinc, copper and other works in this division 
recorded heightened activity. The gain in the 
group as a whole was not so large as that noted 
at February 1, 1985, when the index, at 111-5, 
was many points lower than at the date under 
review (viz., 123-2). The working force of the 
159 co-operating manufacturers included 19,459 
employees, or 193 more than at the beginning 
of January, 1936. The increase took place 
largely in Ontario. 


Mineral Products—One hundred and thirty- 
eight establishments in the mineral products 
group reported 13,233 workers, as compared 
with 13,672 in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment in this division as a whole was better 
than at mid-winter in 1985, when a larger de- 
cline had been indicated. 


Logging 


Curtailment was recorded in logging, in 
which employment was at a lower level than 
at February 1, 1935. Statements were received 
from 314 operators employing 48,687 workers, 
as against 51,500 at January 1. The trend of 
employment was downward in all but the 
Western Provinces. 

Mining 

Metallic ore mining showed heightened activ- 
ity, while the extraction of coal and other 
non-metallics afforded less employment. On 
the whole, there was a decrease of 171 persons 
in the forces of the operators furnishing re- 
turns, who numbered: 334. Their staffs aggre- 
gated 59,376 employees, of whom 25,598 were 
engaged in the mining of coal, 27,371 in metal- 
lic ores and 6,407 in non-metallic minerals, 
other than coal. A gain had been indicated 
in the group as a whole at February 1, 1935, 
when the index was nine points lower than at 
the date under review. 


Communications 


The working force of the companies and 
branches reporting stood at 20,453 persons, 
compared with 20,990 in the preceding month, 
most of the reduction taking place on tele- 
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phones. The number employed was rather 
less than at the same date in 1935, when 
smaller declines had been recorded. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was 
an upward trend in employment in this divi- 
sion at February 1, which compares favourably 
with the loss noted at the same date in 1935; 
the index then was over five points lower. 
The 215 co-operating employers had 25,251 
persons on their payrolls, or 319 more than in 
the preceding month. Most of the increase 
occurred in Quebec. 


Steam Railway—A slight reduction was 
noted at the beginning of February, when 142 
persons were released from the operating staffs 
of the steam railways, mainly in the Western 
Provinces. Returns were compiled from 100 
companies and branches in this group, whose 
working forces aggregated 56,936 employees, 
as compared with 57,078 at January 1. A gain 
had been indicated at February 1 of last year, 


when the index stood at 70-1, as compared 


with 71-6 at the date under review. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Employment in 
water transportation showed a small advance; 
107 employers added 123 workers to their pay- 
rolls; bringing them to 11,582 at February 1 
of the present year. The index was frac- 
tionally higher than at the same date in 1935; 
a minor loss had then been recorded. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Employment in building construc: 
tion declined at February 1; the index, at 
53°6, was over ten points higher than at the 
beginning of February a year ago, when a 
similar reduction had been reported. Statistics 
were received from 677 contractors, with 21,712 
persons in their employ at the date under 
review, aS against 22,698 at January 1, 1936. 
The tendency was unfavourable in all prov- 
inces except British Columbia. 


Highway—The number of persons reported 
by 319 employers in the highway construction 
and maintenance group was 40,291, or 3,899 
fewer than in the preceding month. Activity 
advanced in Quebec and British Columbia, 


while there were decreases in the remaining 
economic areas. Employment in this division 
was less than at February 1, 1935; a smaller 
contraction had then been indicated. 


Railway—Considerable additions to staffs 
were noted in railway construction and main- 
tenance, due to track-clearance operations. 
Smaller gains had been recorded at the same 
date in 1935, when the index was fractionally 
lower. Statements were tabulated from 32 
employers in this group, with 25,284 persons 
on their payrolls, as compared with 20,896 in 
the last report. Increases in personnel were 
registered in all provinces except British 
Columbia. 

Services 

Employment in services was not so active 
as in the preceding month; 452 establishments 
had 25,098 employees, or 364 fewer than at 
January 1, 1936. The index, at 116-4, was 
between four and five points higher than at 
February 1 of last year, when larger declines 
had been noted in this group. 


Trade 

Following the heightened activity resulting 
from the Christmas and holiday season, there 
was a substantial falling-off in the number 
employed in trade at February 1. The losses, 
like the gains in the preceding month, were on 
a scale larger than the: average noted in 
previous years. The index of employment 
stood at 121-6 at February 1, 1936, compared 
with 116-6 at the same date of last year. The 
1,191 trading establishments furnishing data 
reduced their payrolls from 107,370 employees - 
at January 1, 1936, to 96,186 at the beginning 
of February. There were marked decreases in 
retail stores, while wholesale establishments 
showed a slight decline. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area, or industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at February 1, 1936. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of January, 1936 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following article has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
who are occupied at work other than their 
own trades or who are idle because of illness 
are not considered as unemployed. Unions 
which are involved in industrial disputes are 
excluded from these tabulations. As the 
number of unions making returns varies from 


month to month with consequent change in 


the membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be 
understood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting. 

There was little variation in the level of 
activity among local trade unions at the end 
of January from the previous month, though 
the tendency was in an unfavourable direc- 
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tion, the percentage of unemployment stand- 
ing at 14-8 as contrasted with 14:6 per cent 
at the close of December, 1935. This 
percentage for January was based on the 
reports furnished by 1,779 labour organiza- 
tions with a membership aggregate of 167,717 
persons, 24,880 of whom were out of work on 
the last day of the month. Employment 
was, however, in greater volume than in 
January, 1985, when 18-1 per cent of in- 
activity was reported. Improvement, on a 
small scale, from December was reflected by 
Nova ‘Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec 
unions. Of the recessions evident in the 


creases in employment of lesser proportions, 
and in New Brunswick the trend though 
favourable showed slight change from 
January a year ago. Some falling off in 
available work was evident, however, among 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia 
unions. 

Each month the records of unemployment 
among local trade unions in the largest city 
in each province with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island are tabulated separately. Of 
these, Regina unions reported a 5 per cent 
drop in activity from December, Edmonton 
and Vancouver unions showing curtailment of 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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remaining provinces that of nearly 4 per cent 
in Alberta was the most noteworthy, the coal 
mines particularly, showing some slackening 
off in employment. In Saskatchewan the 
decline noted was around 2 per cent, while 
fractional curtailment only was reported by 
Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia 
unions. Contrasted with the returns for 
January, 1935, Ontario and British Columbia 
members were considerably better engaged 
during the month surveyed, building opera- 
tions in the former province showing in- 
creased activity on a pronounced scale, though 
the lumbering and logging industry also 


participated to a noteworthy degree in the 


total advancement, while in the latter prov- 
ince the gains were more generally distributed 
throughout the various trades and industries. 
Quebec and Manitoba unions recorded in- 
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lesser degree, while in Toronto the situation 
remained substantially the same with a slight 
tendency toward retarded employment. 
Halifax conditions improved by over 2 per 
cent from December, and in Montreal and 
Saint John also, the trend was favourable. 
From Winnipeg the same percentage of idle- 
ness was reported in both months under 
comparison. Substantial employment recovery 
from January a year ago was apparent among 
Toronto and Vancouver unions. In Montreal, 
gains on a more moderate scale occurred, 
while Halifax, Winnipeg, Regina and Edmon- 
ton showed improvement of smaller propor- 
tions. Saint John unions alone indicated some 
slackening in work afforded, which was slight. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1930, to date. The 
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curve during January varied very slightly in 
level from the previous month, though the 
tendency was upward in an _ unfavourable 
direction. At the close of the month the 
curve rested at a point below that of 
January, 1935, showing that employment was 
in greater abundance during the month 
reviewed. 


In the manufacturing industries during 
January fluctuating conditions in the various 
groups from December were of a largely off- 
setting nature, resulting in but a fractional 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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increase in unemployment at the close of the 
month. This was manifest by the reports 
received from a total of 486 labour organiza- 
tions covering 53,777 members, 8,284 or 15-4 
per cent of whom were idle at the close of 
the month, as contrasted with a percentage 
of 15-1 in December. Employment advance- 
ment, on a small scale, was evident from 
January, 1935, when 17-1 per cent of in- 
activity was recorded. Leather workers indi- 
cated decided betterment of conditions from 
December, and among iron and steel workers, 
general labourers, and bakers and confec- 
tioners the variation was slight though favour- 
able. Wood, and textile and carpet workers, 
on the contrary, showed a pronounced drop 
in work available, and among cigarmakers 
and fur workers, the recessions noted were 
substantial. Among metal polishers and 
jewellery workers whose combined member- 
ship was small, and hence did not materially 
affect the percentage for the group as a whole, 
moderate curtailment was evident. Activity 
also declined slightly among brewery, garment, 
hat and cap, and glass workers, papermakers, 
and printing tradesmen. Contrasted with the 
returns for January, 1935, metal polishers, 
general labourers and cigarmakers were much 
better engaged during the month reviewed, 
and noteworthy employment expansion was 
evident among. wood workers and paper- 
makers. The iron and steel trades also 
absorbed a considerably greater number of 
members, while improvement of minor 
importance was reflected by garment workers. 
Slacker conditions, however, prevailed for 
leather and fur workers, and recessions in 
employment on a rather pronounced scale 
were apparent among jewellery, and textile 
and carpet workers, and bakers and con- 
fectioners. Losses in activity of lesser degree 
were recorded by glass, hat and cap, and 
brewery workers, and printing tradesmen. 
The 51 unions of coal miners from which 
reports were received at the close of January, 
with 13,177 members, showed that 1,172 or 
8:9 per cent were unemployed, contrasted 
with percentages of 6-3 in December and 6-9 
in January, 1935. Dullness in the Alberta 
coal mines was almost entirely responsible 
for the downward employment movement 
noted from December. In Nova Scotia also, 
the trend was less favourable, though the 
variation from December was quite small, 
being less than one per cent. British 
Columbia miners, however, reported some 
slight improvement in conditions from 
December. As in the previous comparison 
the slackness reported from Alberta was the 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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chief factor in the adverse situation noted 
in the mining industry, as a whole, from 
January, 1935, though activity in Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia also subsided 
slightly. Short time work was, howev«r, 
rather prevalent during the month reviewed. 

The building and _ construction trades 
afforded some increase in employment during 
January over the preceding month as shown 
by the reports tabulated from 203 organiza- 
tions with a total membership of 19,616 
persons. Of these, 8,144 were out of work 
on the last day of the month, a percentage 
of 41:5 as compared with 45-1 per cent in 
December. The trend of activity was 
decidedly upward from January, 1935, when 
61-6 per cent of the members reported were 
unemployed. Carpenters and joiners were 
much more actively engaged than in December, 
and plumbers and steamfitters also were 
afforded a considerably greater volume of 
work. Slight gains in employment occurred 
among tile layers, lathers and roofers, bridge 
and structural iron workers, and steam shovel- 
men. On the other hand, granite and stone- 
cutters showed substantial increases in slack- 
ness from December, and among hod carriers 
and building labourers noteworthy recessions 
were apparent. Declines in activity, on a 
more moderate scale, were recorded by 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, and 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, while 
fractional curtailment only was evident among 
electrical workers. Employment recovery of 
extensive proportions from January a year 
ago was reflected by carpenters and joiners, 
electrical workers, and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers. Pronounced expansion was also indi- 
cated by bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
and plumbers and steamfitters, while steam 
shovelmen, and bridge and structural iron 
workers showed moderate advancement. Qn 
the contrary, hod carriers and _ building 
labourers suffered large losses in work avail- 
able, painters, decorators and paperhangers 
recording declines on a rather small scale, and 
granite and stonecutters curtailment of less 
than one per cent. 

Reports were tabulated at the close of 
January from 780 associations in the trans- 
portation industries, covering a total member- 
ship of 56,070 persons, 5,157 of whom were 
idle, a percentage of 9-2 as contrasted with 
percentages of 8-7 in December, and 10:6 
in January, 1935. In the steam railway divi- 
sion, which comprised nearly 79 per cent of 
the total group membership recorded, there 
was a slight tendency toward retarded activity 
from December. The situation for navigation 
workers, however, declined substantially, 
while teamsters and chauffeurs showed but a 


slight drop in work available. Street and 
electric railway employees were afforded the 
same volume of work in both months com- 
pared. When contrasting with the returns for 
January, 1935, steam railway employees and 
navigation workers were somewhat better 
engaged during the month reviewed. Minor 
contractions in activity, however, were 
registered by teamsters and chauffeurs, and 
street and electric railway employees. 

Unemployment for retail shop clerks 
remained at exactly the same level at the 
close of January as in the previous month, 
the 5 unions making returns with 1,723 
members showing that 63 or 3:7 per cent 
were idle on the last day of the month, the 
same percentage as was recorded in January. 
A slightly upward employment trend was 
manifest from January, 19385, when 4-4 per 
cent of the members reported were out of 
work. 

The situation for civic employees was more 
favourable during January than in _ the 
preceding month according to the reports 
compiled from 80 associations with 8,405 
members. Of these, 176 or 2-1 per cent were 
unemployed at the close of the month com- 
pared with 3-2 per cent in December. 
Conditions, however, were not quite so active 
as in January, 1935, when the percentage of 
idleness stood at 1:6. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades there © 
was some slight falling off in employment 
during January from the previous month, 
though heightened activity, on a small scale, 
was manifest from January, 1935. This was 
apparent from the reports forwarded by 126 
local unions embracing a membership of 5,284 
persons, 607 or 11-5 per cent of whom were 
unemployed on the last day of the month in 
contrast with percentages of 10-4 in December 
and 15-6 in January, 1935. Stationary 
engineers and firemen, theatre and stage 
employees, and barbers suffered losses in 
available work from December which were 
not of particular importance in any one group 
of trades. Noteworthy gains in activity, 
however, were reflected by hotel and 
restaurant employees, and the situation for 
unclassified workers improved slightly. Hotel 
and restaurant employees, barbers, stationary 
engineers and firemen, and unclassified workers 
all participated in the favourable employment 
movement shown from January, 1935, the 
advancement noted among’ hotel and 
restaurant employees being the most sub- 
stantial. Conditions for theatre and stage 
employees, however, were somewhat quieter 
than in January of last year. 

Fishermen were considerably slacker during 
January than in the previous month, the 3 
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unions from which reports were received with 
574 members showing an unemployment 
percentage of 49-3 as compared with 35-9 per 
cent in December. Extensive employment 
recovery was apparent from January, 1935, 
when 91-8 per cent. of the members reported 
were out of work. 


Activity for lumber workers and loggers 
during January was in greater volume than 
in either the previous month or January, 1935, 
the improvement in the latter comparison 
being quite substantial. For the month 
reviewed 5 associations of these workers made 
returns to the Department, combining a 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of January, 1936, as indicated 
by the average daily placements effected, 
showed a decline of about 2 per cent from 
the previous month, but a gain of nearly 3 per 
cent when a comparison was made with the 
records of January a year ago. Total place- 
ments, however, for January, 1936, were less 
than those of January, 1935, as there was one 
less working day in the month under review. 
All groups, except farming and transportation, 
showed losses under the first comparison, the 
greatest being in construction and maintenance, 
services, logging and trade, but the gain 
in farming was quite substantial and 
largely offset the total decline reported in 
those four divisions. In comparison with Janu- 
ary, 1935, reduced placements were registered 
in construction and maintenance, manufactur- 
ing, trade, and mining, while gains were 


shown in farming, services, logging and trans-. 


portation, but the pronounced increase in farm- 
ing was more than counterbalanced by a 
heavy loss in construction and maintenance. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1934, as rep- 
resented by the ratios of vacancies notified 
and placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen from 
the graph that the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications dipped 
sharply during the first half of January, but 
during the latter half of the month followed 
a marked upward trend. However, at the 
close of the period they were still over five 
points below the levels registered at the end of 
January a year ago. The ratios of vacancies 
to each 100 applications was 45:3 and 50-1 
during the first and second half of January, 
1936, in comparison with ratios of 53-3 and 


membership of 638 persons, 11-6 per cent of 
whom were idle on the last day of the month 
compared with 15-1 per cent in December 
and a percentage of 47-6 in January a year 
ago. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed, each year, from 1919 to 1935 inclu- 
sive, and also the percentage of unemployment 
by provinces for January of each year from 
1919 to 1933 inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1934, to date. Table II 
summarizes the returns in the various groups 
of industries for the same months as in 
Table I. 


Reports for January, 1936 


55-6 during the same periods of 1935. The 
ratios of placements to each 100 applications 
during the periods under review were 42:5 and 
47-9, as compared with 50-6 and 53-4 during 
the corresponding month of 1935. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during January, 1936, 
was 1,171, as compared with 1,189 during the 
preceding month, and with 1,134 in January 
last year. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during © 
the month under review was 2,467, as compared 
with 2,080 in December, and with 2,085 during 
January, 1935. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during Janu- 
ary, 1936, was 1,109, of which 720 were in regu- 
lar employment, and 389 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,126 during the preceding 
month. Placements in January a year ago 
averaged 1,082 daily, consisting of 605 in 
regular and 477 in casual employment. 

During the month of January, 1936, the 
offices of the Service referred 29,403 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 27,716 
placements. Of these, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 18,004, of which 13,664 
were of men and 4,340 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 9,712. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 21,110 for men and 8,160 for women, a 
total of 29,270, while applications for work 
numbered 61,665, of which 47,402 were from 
men and 14,263 from women. Reports for 
December, 1935, showed 29,713 positions avail- 
able, 51,983 applications made, and 28,144 
placements effected, while in January, 1935, 
there were recorded 29,467 vacancies, 54,190 
applications for work, and 28,131 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1926, to date:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

1026. eer arate teres 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
AG (eerste ores ce 4 302,723 112,046 414,769 
LOLS HS Fe Res et 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
O20 we Rate ROSE fe a cca ae 260,747 137,620 398,367 
TE ROE aise testa dis amet 187,872 180,807 368,679 
LOSTeere sy: Aart ae 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
CBU ARE iy Seen rena iar 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
OSS erm. erent eee 170,576 181,521 352,097 
OSPR R RR Rc aes 223,564 182,527 406,091 

OS Gicame mar, ccucrieeaar: _ 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
1936 (1 Month)....... 18, 004 9,712 27,716 


Most of the placements effected were in con- 
struction and maintenance and services, there 
being 600 in the former and 2380 in the latter. 
Included in the services total were 182 house- 
hold workers. During the month 236 men and 
75 women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decline of over 10 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick in Janu- 
ary when compared with the preceding month 
and of over 8 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 
also were over 10 per cent less than in Decem- 
ber and over 7 per cent below January, 1935. 
There was a decrease in placements in con- 
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Nova Scotia 


During January, employment offices in Nova 
Scotia received orders for over 15 per cent more 
workers than in the preceding month, but 
over 8 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a gain 
of nearly 6 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with December, but a loss of 11 per 
cent in comparison with January, 1935. Fewer 
placements in construction and maintenance 
and logging than during January of last year 
caused the decline under this comparison, as 
small gains in services and manufacturing 
were offset by declines in trade and farming. 
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struction and maintenance when compared with 
January of last year, which accounted for the 
decline under this comparison. This loss, how- 
ever, was partly offset by a gain in services. 
The changes in all other groups were quite 
small. Placements under construction and 
maintenance numbered 187, and in services 
500. Of the latter, 394 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 92 of men and 67 of women. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during January, was nearly 
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4 per cent higher than in the preceding month 
and nearly 29 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year, Placements also were 
nearly 5 per cent in excess of December and 
nearly 35 per cent above January, 1935. Sub- 
stantial placement gains over January of last 
year in construction and maintenance and 
logging were responsible for the increase under 
this comparison and more placements were 
also made in services and farming. The only 
decline of importance was in manufacturing, 
although fewer placements were also reported 
in trade. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were manufacturing 177, logging 1,043, 
farming 61, construction and maintenance 
1,019, trade 76, and services 1,981, of which 
1,848 were of household workers. There were 
1,951 men and 1,481 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during January called for nearly 7 
per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month and over 23 per cent less than during 
the ,correspondnig month of last year. There 
was a decline also in placements of 7 per cent 
when compared with December and of nearly 
25 per cent in comparison with January, 1939. 
With the exception of a moderate gain in farm- 
ing and a small increase in transportation, 
fewer placements were reported in all indus- 
trial divisions than during January of last year. 
The adverse change was, however, mainly due 
to less workers being sent to relief projects, 
although fairly substantial losses were also 
reported in logging and manufacturing. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
farming 319, logging 564, farming 446, con- 
struction and maintenance 3,847, trade 248, 
and services 3,067, of which 2,065 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 2,102 men and 
1,313 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


MANITOBA 


There was a decline of 21 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in Manitoba during January when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
gain of nearly 10 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Slightly 
lower percentages of change were reported in 
placements under both comparisons. Farm 
placements, for the greater part under the $5 
Farm Relief plan, were considerably higher 
than during January of last year, but this in- 
crease was partly offset by a decline in relief 
work provided under construction and main- 


tenance. An increase in services also was 
offset by a reduction in bush placements. The 
changes in other groups were small. There was, 
however, a net gain for the province as a whole. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
logging 97, farming 2,014, construction and 
maintenance 576, and services 704, of which 
584 were of household workers. During the 
month 2,708 men and 471 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during January, were nearly 17 
per cent better than in the preceding month 
and over 62 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements also were 20 
per cent higher than in December and over 
60 per cent above January, 1935. As in Mani- 
toba, placements under the $5 Farm Relief 
scheme were considerably higher than during 
January of last year and accounted for the 
gain under this comparison. ‘This increase 
was, however, somewhat reduced by losses in 
all other industrial divisions, the most import- 
ant being in construction and maintenance and 
services. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were logging 50, farming 2,708, construction 
and maintenance 117, and services 632, of 
which 475 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 2,854 
of men and 407 of women. 


ALBERTA 


During January, positions offered through 
employment offices in Alberta were nearly 7 
per cent less than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 21 per cent higher than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decline of over 6 per cent in placements 
when compared with December, but a gain of 
over 15 per cent in comparison with January, 
1935. The most noteworthy gains in place- 
ments over January of last year were in con- 
struction and maintenance, farming and ser- 
vices, and were responsible for the increase 
under this comparison. The only decline of 
importance was in logging. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included logging 267, farming 
694, construction and maintenance 1,090, and 
services 435, of which 350 were of household 
workers. There were 1,930 men and 300 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


BriTisH COLUMBIA 


’ Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Brit- 
ish Columbia during January, were over 18 
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per cent better than in the preceding month, Similar percentages of change were reported 
but over 14 per cent less favourable than dur- in placements under both comparisons. A sub- 
ing the corresponding month of last year. stantial decline in relief placements, offset, 
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eeulsr 
: Placed PeeUe; 
Offices Reported] Unfilled | Re&!s- | Referred gS ene ments 
tered placed same 
during | at end of during to | at end of eriod 
period period period | Vacancies Regular | Casual period P03 5 
Wova' Scotia ge. o3. Ui ido aoe 986 93 1,040 902 3il 573 1,838 336 
LEICINI Yee CCAM ida Onoa SAc 476 91 481 350 212 138 1,148 153 
acy else 0h OTE etic bibs 144 Be 171 164 71 77 356 127 
O. , ANSERE. . AL ee ees 366 0. 388 388 28 358 334 56 
eS Griunsawick sialbuane (doe eee RRS 721 19 806 7138 159 554 942 156 
Chatham sete aes ceo occ seater 32 0 70 32 8 24 187 10 
HH rederictOnieyes «aaa s io eteks etal 62 18 92 49 48 1 141 62 
IMEOMCEOIN s kecaicdiis ce cise telus. ie wise etter 253 1 258 258 47 211 94 44 

Sti JORN ree ores coos oriole 374 0 386 374 56 318 520 40 
Quebetus.c . eocdstuassc.t. . sie oie 5,043 300 8,217 5,535 3,432 936 2,660 2,573 
Chicoutimi in. seein > s.0 eee 539 0 741 =| 539 539 0 87 166 
lls, Pe eee. eres tc ee ee oe 448 8 758 455 267 175 320 252 
Montreale; oof, ..d.chs aaes tosses 1,988 204 3, 644 1,952 1,140 270 1,569 998 
QUOD CE ioc ecb ctorocni cies s 2rs.0.sioles cee 988 77 1,650 1,290 540 372 455 667 
ROW YD Ate oe a. he's lets sho. o:dyetercletets 56 421 0 450 421 420 1 16 65 
Sh Gr bTOOKO tocretssisisis aio 5 A's aroun ete Poeetere PAE 2 474 327 231 29 144 193 
SEDTCC URI VETS jcc oe soc oo vice esremetetoes 382 9 500 . 551 295 89 69 232 
Ontariol. . Bike o..ds OC eee 9,139 306 29,626 9,005 3,415 5,181 52,696 4,297 
Belleville soa abou va,de oe eee ee 86 0 86 86 37 49 195 131 
IBPANGlOL GL. tee cic ce cis sls >» o's cpoeetreisneete 84 0 386 84 66 18 1,954 98 
Chathameriae 28.8 . ASC oes 113 0 203 113 101 12 612 50 
Hort Walter... ccgis obese porch eioeets 359 0 925 351 152 199 576 294 
(Guelph. ect cs nants oe cee eee 72 33 316 87 35 il EERE} 20 
Hamilton iG . 2). Sie ee 326 20 coe 333 160 115 6,129 - 169 
ime stoned. Ls ccteseke Seveusis Meas eee 210 26 520 187 148 39 483 112 
WKatchener . 4 see: dees ete ate 174 0 386 HG. 35 137 1,074 54 
THONCON isi 5335.«.s.ceheleis Sos Se eked ee 574 25 1,391 667 238 335 2,763 214 
Niagara Halls. ..jc0... «tence seinee ne 147 2 253 154 70 74 1,774 33 
North Bay... 5 oc. <> ot. ooesiteeeae 60 0 148 91 71 20 §28 91 
Oshawa. tess eee. « bias ome ee 466 0 874 464 51 413 441 90 
OGAWA ccs Feces cus obbos see 556 1 2,484 555 455 98 1,405 464 
Rem bro Keates Seva eae oe eereters 292 0 476 289 126 163 T2 363 
Peterborough......... «cmiteenetes 62 7 467 74 48 10 636 59 
Port Arthur]. ¢0. 2. os. non Geers 450 0 399 399 390 9 563 565 
St. Catharines... (2 1's conten eeeee 199 4 396 190 55 135 2,031 71 
St. Phomas\,.5...6-~ sa teeeeee eee 147 5 188 145 72 73 4 65 
Sarnia. Slee vac Sardis so at ree 141 1 362 140 52 88 507 101 
Sault Ste.WMarie:.... ..acheemiee. + cee 82 0 464 105 43 37 133 37 
SELALLOTO Ho scsi cles o aie. create nee val 0 273 71 61 10 192 39 
Sadbbury 3.02 Ho fs Saree ee 76 0 1,071 77 54 23 601 125 
PARLIN HAIN yet) atejare 0s wie reimcerereio sient eee oe 172 0 512 16 84 82 632 105 
DVOQLONGOs. soisccies-0-siec0 0s siel ere een 3,806 157 15, 038 3,597 656 2,783 24,695 625. 
Windsoriiiss, .thi0.). ... ceeriarece setae 414 25 403 155 248 2,760 322 
Manitoba tes: o.sicccs. Sache demetce 3,423 23 4,918 3,469 3,179 282 14, 862 25299 
SPANCOM teers cca sto 5c omeeeeeeer 260 ile 3 252 247 5 80 179 
Winnipeg: fo... sticctiecceee waanene 3,163 6 4,583 yO If 2,932 277 14,060 2,614 
Saskatchewamn...............eeee0e8: 3,739 443 3,807 3,554 3,261 296 1,500 1,533 
ees PAR SN Ta SCBA tb pict 35 10 yA 99 99 0 15 132 
OoneW aw: e%...ciek Lope. ae 341 72 353 320 239 77 528 179 
Noe Battletotd 73 5 68 66 61 5 9 119 
Prince: Alberts: o... 8c. eters 200 46 229 147 123 31 104 158 
Regina: rset. TOS. Teeter 667 144 646 543 471 72 405 461 
Saskatoon shit. te cust 250 7 274 250 230 20 318 253 
Swift Currents. ee. dee eee eee 73 38 124 63 62 1 99 55 
Wey butn ocd « wise. aloha wrens 93 8 92 80 56 24 4 33 
PVOTKtON. oo stems sa eee oi eee 276 113 258 255 189 66 18 143 

Sub-oiliees. . eM. 2.4... seer nee 1,731 0 iiok 1,731 1,731 0 0 — 

Alberta 2 ccceoaae SU. » tere erarete oe 2,695 200 5,121 2,630 2,230 387 9,483 1,834 
Galtiary..c sie retuels.« vciontaneen ete eee 681 1 1,765 693 658 35 3,812 552 
Drumheller 's...02. seen) oo deen ee aweee 139 if 370 111 85 26 195 82 
IL CMORTON |. Xx. jetdacecutereie cle « aoe 1,120 188 2,054 1,077 1,020 44 4,714 1,021 
Meph DTIGS Og 5.1. cctesiecocisaias ooleetoeele 341 S 490 338 136 202 574 121 
Medicine’ Hat), oii. . Wace. scanina te 414 1 442 411 331 80 188 58 
British Columbia.................... 3,524 50 8,130 3,595 2,017 1,503 8,266 2,195 
SOATAIOODS 0:0 ce pit o nie tines ania wna 118 0 265 119 117 17 122; 
AUALINO deat AA celdt ble wneakichhe at 227 0 356 222 145 77 339 453 
ING] SOM SHAS Fi. were oee tne oe 244 17 257 249 106 143 5 171 
New, Westminsters.ac.sic asides eter 195 4 606 195 179 16 603 68 
Penvleton te tere ccc ec cents 177 21 172 163 145 18 133 87 
Prince: Ruperts. tec. coe eee 100 0 132 100 3 97 154 11 
WADCOUV OR o: 50 + n:c'pic.nG crite s abipinns cles 1,411 8. 5,014 1,495 1,216 206 6,386 1,180 
VIGLOLIADS are osees det aah Pee nas 1,052 0 1,328 1,052 106 946 629 103 
Canada Ap he 8 a. eeietaenns Tess he 29,270 1,434 61,665 29, 403 18,004 9,712 92,247 15,717 
IWeloeticcccinaacontaciecatraat cece cen 21,110 733 47. 402 20,911 13, 664 7,106 79,297 11,590 


WiGeaen) . S28... Ua SCE 8,160 701 14, 263 8,492 4,340 2,606 12,950 4,127 
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in part, by an increase in services, was respon- 
sible for the decrease in placements when com- 
pared with January, 1935. There were, also, 
fewer placements in all the groups, except farm- 
ing, but all of these changes were small. Place- 
ments under construction and maintenance 
numbered 2,591 and in services 821. Of the 


latter, 391 were of household workers. During . 


the month 1,791 men and 226 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of January, 1936, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 18,004 placements in regular employ- 
ment 9,746 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside 
the immediate locality of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 529 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 461 proceeding to points 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 68 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2:7 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide 
applicants at the Employment Service who 
may desire to travel to employment at a 
distance for which no workers are available 
locally. 

Reduced rate certificates issued in Quebec 
during January were two in number, these 
granted at the Hull office to bushmen bound 
for the Pembroke zone. Ontario offices were 
instrumental in the transfer of 346 persons 
during January, 345 within the province and 
one outside. The latter was a farm hand 
shipped from Port Arthur to Winnipeg. 
Provincially, the Port Arthur office granted 
certificates to 214 bush workers, 52 highway 
construction workers, 13 mine workers, 3 
fishermen, one hotel worker and one town 
domestic, destined to centres within its own 
zone, while to employment within their 
respective zones also, the Fort William office 
despatched 22 bush workers and 3 mine 
workers, the Sudbury office 7 bush workers 
and 3 mine workers, and the Timmins office 
one hotel cook. To the Timmins zone in 
addition, 21 pulpcutters and one carpenter 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


There was a seasonal decline in the value of 
the building permits issued by 58 cities during 
January as compared with the preceding 
month, but the total was considerably higher 
than in January, 1935; the co-operating munici- 
palities reported permits for buildings estimated 
to cost $1,283,716, compared with $2,401,856 in 
December, 1935, and $882,878 in January of 
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were sent 
Pembroke 
proceeded 


from North Bay. Travelling from 

2 highway construction workers 
to Port Arthur and one clerk to 
Sault Ste. Marie. The labour movement in 
Manitoba during January originated at 
Winnipeg, from which centre 76 persons were 
transferred at the special rate, 11 within the 
province and 65 outside. Provincially all 
workers were conveyed to points in the 
Winnipeg zone, included among whom were 
6 mine employees, 2 hotel waitresses, one 
sawmill worker, one bushman and one farm 
hand. ‘Travelling to situations outside the 
province 62 bush workers, one farm hand, 
one farm housekeeper and one fisherman were 
bound for the Port Arthur zone. In 
Saskatchewan during January 34 workers took 
advantage of the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, these going to provincial 
employment. The Prince Albert office was 
responsible for the despatch of 12 bush 
workers and the Yorkton office of 13 bushmen 
within their own zones, while from Regina 
8 teachers journeyed to employment within 
the territory covered by that office. The one 
remaining transfer was of a teacher shipped 
from Saskatoon to Moose Jaw. Alberta 
transfers at the reduced rate during January 
totalled 65, all of which were to centres 
within the province. For employment within 
its own zone the Edmonton office despatched 
40 bushmen, 14 fishermen, 5 farm hands, 2 
farm housekeepers, 2 sawmill workers and one 
maid, while from Calgary one hotel worker 
was shipped to Drumheller. Securing cer- 
tificates at British Columbia centres during 
January 6 persons travelled to provincial 
employment. From Vancouver one mine 
engineer proceeded to Nelson and 2 mine 
workers and one hotel cook within the 
Vancouver zone. Destined to the Penticton 
zone were 2 tiemakers journeying from 
Nelson. 

Of the 529 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during January 294 were conveyed by the 
Canadian National Railways, 212 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 22 by the 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway and 
one by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


Canada During January, 1936 


last year. There was, therefore, a reduction 
of 46:6 per cent in the first comparison, but 
an increase of 45-4 per cent in the second and 
more significant comparison. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements, 
showing that they had granted some 95 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at over $376,000, and 
about 380 permits for other buildings estimated 
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to cost approximately $556,000; a permit was 
also taken out for an engineering project esti- 
mated to cost about $1,600. In December, 
authority was granted for the erection of some 
160 dwellings and 3800 other buildings, esti- 
mated to cost approximately $400,000 and 
$800,000, respectively. 

Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia reported in- 
creases in the value of the building authorized 
during January as compared with December, 
1935, the gain of $208,876 or 95-4 per cent in 
British Columbia being greatest. Of the de- 
clines elsewhere recorded, the most marked 
were those of $644,284 or 69-4 per cent in 
Quebec, and $683,395 or 59-9 per cent in 
Ontario. 

As compared with January, 1935, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec and British Columbia showed increases; 
that of $307,607 in British Columbia being 
largest. In the remaining provinces, the value 
of projected building as represented by the 
building permits taken out showed declines, of 
which that of $101,741 or 18-2 per cent in 
Ontario was most pronounced. 


In Vancouver, there was an increase in the 
value of the building permits granted over 
the preceding month, and also as compared 
with the same month of last year; in Mont- 
real, there was a decline in the former, but 
an increase in the latter comparison, while 
Toronto and Winnipeg showed decreases in 
both comparisons. The following cities re- 
ported increases as compared with December 
and also as compared with January of last 
year—Charlottetown, Halifax, Moncton, Galt, 
Hamilton, Kingston, London, Oshawa, Port 
Arthur, Sarnia, Windsor, Brandon, Nanaimo, 


Prince Rupert, North Vancouver and Vic- 
toria. 

Record for January in the years 1920-1936 — 
The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during Janu- 
ary of each year since 1920. Index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials in 
January of the same years are also given, 
(1926=100). 


Indexes of 

Indexes of | wholesale 

Value of value. prices of 

Year permits | of permits | building 

issued in | issued in | materials 

January January | in January 
(1926=100) | (1926 aver- 

age=100) 

3 

LOSGLaF. J. mek eeiaee t 1,283,716 27-2 82-2 
OSD cats cetera sce ihre 882,878 18-7 81°8 
LOS 4 Meteo neta te 707,812 15-0 82-1 
OSS sifu. «axis Erethoeree 1,185,961 25-1 75-7 
NOS 2a cacics teyctoss Sepencecee 2,761,929 58-5 79-4 
LOST. otto eee 8,401, 456 178-0 84-0 
19303 chavs Seve ye cere 7,217,397 152-9 97-4 
DY 209 Gos s¥ass ercueisyenenel crear 8,416, 880 178-3 98-0 
1928 aa B oc hae Neisig ts oe 7,716,587 163-5 95-2 
1927 | tears. Seka 5,676,537 120-3 96-8 
1926 35 oe wo ceites hence 4,719,534 100-0 102-3 
DODD ave Otters olde 5,447,270 115-4 101-9 
IDS ae Nas Ariens tere 4,460,579 94-5 112-4 
TQZSeR meres ake 4,139,498 87-7 109-8 
19222... GALS. Gees 8,326, 537 70-5 109-4 
EU ee Deron os ates SO 2,595, 564 55-0 143-0 
1920: Perce ee tee 4,017,024 85-1 134-5 


The 1936 figure was higher by 45-4 per cent 
than in January, 1935, and was also higher than 
in 1934 and 1933, but with these exceptions 
was lower than in any other year since 1920. 
The wholesale costs of building materials in 
recent months have been practically the same 
as in 1935 and 1934; while they were higher 
than in 1933 and 1932, they were considerably 
lower than in any other period since 1920. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


aoe British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 

February, 1936, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment at January 20, 1936, showed a 
sharp decline as compared with December 16, 
1935,, A marked reduction in employment 
normally occurs in January in many industries, 
owing to a temporary slackening of activity 
after Christmas. The effects of this seasonal 
decline were greatly accentuated at January 
20 by the severe weather conditions, which 
had for some days been adversely affecting out- 
door employment, particularly in the building 
and public works contracting industries. In 
these two industries the numbers unemployed 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland showed 


an increase of 108,000 as compared with De- 
cember 16 of which 65,000 were registered as 
only temporarily stopped. 


The principal other industries in which em- 
ployment declined were the distributive trades, 
metal goods manufacture, steel-melting, rolling, 
etc., general engineering, furniture making, 
printing, the cotton, wool and hosiery indus- 
tries, tailoring, brick, tile, etc. making, stone 
quarrying, the transport trades, the food indus- 
tries and hotel, boarding house, etc. service. 


The estimated number of insured persons 
aged 16-64, in employment in Great Britain 
at January 20, 1936, was 10,349,000. This was 
250,000 less than at December 16, 1935, but 
282,000 more than at January 28, 1935. 
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Among workpeople, aged 16-64, insured 
against unemployment in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, the percentage unemployed 
at January 20, 1986 (including those tempor- 
arily stopped as well as those wholly unem- 
ployed), was 16:3, as compared with 14:2 at 
December 16, 1935, and with 17-6 at January 
28, 1935. 

At January 20, 1936, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 1,732,503 wholly unemployed, 
345,117 temporarily stopped, and 82,102 norm- 
ally in casual employment, making a total of 
2,159,722. This was 291,157 more than a month 
before, but 165,651 less than a year before. 
Part of the increase over a month earlier was 
due to the registration of juveniles who reached 
school-leaving age at the end of the Christ- 
mas term. The total on January 20 included 
1,699,948 men, 73,340 boys, 318,348 women, 
and 68,091 girls. 

The persons on the Registers included 1,040,- 
152 persons with claims for insurance benefit; 
735,665 insured persons with applications for 
unemployment allowances; 238,290 insured per- 
sons (including 28,316 insured juveniles under 
16 years of age) not in receipt of insurance 
benefit or unemployment allowances, and 145,- 
615 uninsured persons. In Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland the total number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges at 
January 20, 1936, was 2,229,961. 


United States 


Manufacturing industries—Factory employ- 
ment decreased 1-8 per cent and weekly pay 
rolls declined 5-7 per cent. Decreases in fac- 
tory employment and pay rolls are customary 
in January as many plants temporarily close 
down after the first of the year for inventory 
and repairs. During the preceding 16-year 
period for which figures are available, decreases 
in employment were shown between December 
and January in 12 instances and decreases 
in pay rolls in 14 instances. With but one ex- 
ception (1934), the decreases in pay rolls have 
been much more pronounced than the declines 
in employment. 

A comparison of the January, 1936, employ- 
ment index (83:1) with the index of January, 
1935 (78-8), shows a gain of 5-5 per cent in 
employment over the year interval, while a 
similar comparison of the January, 1936, pay- 
roll index (72:2) with the January, 1935, index 
(64-3) shows an increase of 12:3 per cent in 
weekly wages. 

Twenty-eight of the 90 manufacturing indus- 
tries surveyed showed gains in number of work- 
ers. The largest percentage gains were seasonal 
in character and were in the following indus- 
tries; millinery (15-4 per cent), fertilizers (9-9 

14342—4 


per cent), boots and shoes (3-9 per cent), and 
agricultural implements (3:9 per cent). Smaller 
seasonal gains were also reported in men’s 
clothing (1-7 per cent) and women’s clothing 
(0-5 per cent). Among the remaining indus- 
tries reporting increased employment were: 
engines-turbines-tractors (3:0 per cent), ship- 
building (2-6 per cent), textile machinery and 
parts (2:3 per cent), and cash registers-adding 
machines-calculating machines (2:1 per cent). 
Slight gains in employment were shown in the 
blast furnaces-steel works-rolling mills and 
foundry and machine-shop industries. The 
gain of 0-8 per cent in employment in the 
machine tool industry continued the forward 
movement which has been reported consist- 
ently in the industry since November, 1934, the 
January, 1936, employment index (102-4) stand- 
ing at the highest point reached since October, 
1930. Additional orders for farm equipment 
were reflected in the gain of 3-9 per cent in 
employment in the agricultural implement in- 
dustry between December and January. The 
January, 1986, employment index for this in- 
dustry reached the highest point (133-9) re- 
corded since April, 1930. While the January, 
1936, level of employment in this industry is 
still 20 per cent below the peak of 1929, the 
current index shows an increase of 400 per cent 
over the low point of 1932. 

The most pronounced decline in employment 
was a seasonal decrease of 74-1 per cent in the 
beet sugar industry. Other sharp seasonal de- 
clines in employment over the month interval 
were reported in cottonseed oil-cake-meal 
(18-8 per cent), marble-slate-granite (17-8 
per cent), cement (15:5 per cent), confec- 
tionery (15:1 per cent), cigars and cigarettes 
(12-2 per cent), stoves (12-3 per cent), shirts 
and collars (11:0 per cent), brick-tile-terra 
cotta (8-5 per cent), jewelry (8:4 per cent), 
men’s furnishings (8:1 per cent), canning and 
preserving (7°8 per cent), and radio and phono- 
graphs (7-7 per cent). Other industries of 
major importance in which decreases in num- 
ber of workers were shown from December to 
January were furniture (4:2 per cent), elec- 
trical machinery (2:5 per cent), sawmills (1-9 
per cent), silk and rayon goods (5-0 per cent), 
woollen and worsted goods (4°5 per cent), knit 
goods (3-6 per cent), leather (2:7 per cent), 
book and job printing (2-5 per cent), and news- 
papers (1-4 per cent). 

Employment in the automobile industry 
showed a decline of less than one-tenth per 
cent, while sharp reductions were reported in 
pay rolls. In the 3 immediately preceding 
years, employment and pay rolls in this in- 
dustry in January have registered pronounced 
gains over the preceding month. Due to the 
recent advancement of production schedules in 
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the automobile industry to an earlier period, 
the customary expansion in this industry in 
January was lacking. Consequently, the gen- 
eral declines in factory employment and pay 
rolls were not offset by the gains in this indus- 
try such as those which had occurred in the 
immediately preceding years. 


Employment in the durable goods group de- 
clined 1-5 per cent over the month interval 
and the group of nondurable goods industries 
showed a decline of 2:0 per cent in number of 
workers. The January employment index 
of the durable goods group (74:6) indicates 
that for every 1,000 workers employed during 
the base period (1923-1925—100) there were 
746 at work in January, 1936, while the January 
index of employment for nondurable goods in- 
dustries (92-3) indicates that for each 1,000 
workers employed in this group during the 
years 1923-1925 there were 923 employed in 
January, 1936. 

The indexes of factory employment and 
pay rolls are computed from returns supplied 
by representative establishments in 90 manu- 
facturing industries. The base used in comput- 
ing these indexes is the 3-year average, 1923- 
25, taken as 100. In January, 1986, reports 
were recelved from 23,825 establishments em- 
ploying 3,857,841 workers whose weekly earn- 
ings were $81,998,921. The employment re- 
ports received from these establishments cover 
more than 55 per cent of the total wage earners 
in all manufacturing industries of the country 
and more than 65 per cent of the wage earners 
in the 90 industries included in the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics monthly survey. 


Non-manufacturing Industries Employment 
gains from December, 1935, to January, 1936, 
were shown in 9 of the 16 non-manufacturing 
industries surveyed. The anthracite, bitumin- 
ous-coal, and metal-mining industries each 
reported additional workers over the month 
interval and telephone and telegraph, and 
electric railroad and motor-bus operation com- 
panies also reported small gains in numbers of 
workers. Other industries reporting increased 
employment from December to January were 
year-round hotels, laundries, insurance, and 
brokerage. Seasonal declines in employment in 
January were reported in retail trade, whole- 
sale trade, quarrying and nonmetallic mining, 
and private building construction. Decreases 
in employment were also reported in power and 
light, crude petroleum producing, and dyeing 
and cleaning. 


Public Employment—There was a gain of 
more than 500,000 in the number of people 


employed on the program financed by the 
Emergency Relief Act of 1935 during the 
month ending January 15. Of the 3,000,000 
employed on this work nearly 250,000 were 
working on the Federal program while pro- 
jects operated by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration gave employment to more than 
2,750,000 people. Pay-roll disbursements for 
the month amounted to nearly $140,000,000. 
Materials valued in excess of $31,000,000 were 
purchased during the month. 


There were approximately 200,000 people 
employed on Public Works Administration 
construction projects during January, a de- 
crease of 35,000 as compared with December. 
Bad weather conditions and the nearing com- 
pletion of the road-building program financed 
from old appropriations was the cause of the 
decrease. January pay-rolls exceeded $14,- 
000,000. Materials valued at nearly $22,000,- 
000 were purchased during the month. 


Emergency conservation work (C.CC. 
Camps) provided employment for 471,000 men 
during January. Of this number 421,500°were 
enrolled workers. In addition, there were 
8,000 reserve officers, 2,000 educational ad- 
visers, and 39,000 supervisory and technical 
workers. January pay-rolls amounted to 
$20,600,000. 

The regular construction program of the 
Federal government as distinguished from the 
emergency programs gave employment to 
nearly 50,000 workers during January. This is 
a decrease of 7,000 as compared with Decem- 
ber. January pay-rolls amounted to nearly 
$4,000,000. 

The various State governments employed 
in excess of 120,000 men in the construction 
and maintenance of roads during January. 
December employment totalled 150,000. These 
road workers earned in excess of $7,000,000 
during January. 





The Italian law on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation has recently been completely re- 
modelled with the following major provisions 
effective July 1, 1986:—centralization of insur- 
ance in a single institution, automatic appli- 
cation of insurance to the worker, adequate 
curative assistance for all injured workers, re- 
placement of lump-sum compensation by pen- 
sions, and reform of the procedure in disputes 
relating to industrial accidents. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Gov- 
ernmental supplies and equipment, 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25: Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wage Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages scales 
of the respective provinces. 

As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, provided for the observance 
of the wages rates generally accepted as cur- 
rent in the district for competent workmen, 
or if there were no current rates, then fair 
and reasonable rates, and for adherence to 
the hours of work generally accepted as cur- 
rent in the district; or fair and reasonable 
hours. These “A” conditions, in so far as 

14342—44 


sub-contractor, 


wages and hours are concerned, were super- 
seded in 1930 by the adoption of an Act of 
Parliament entitled “The Fair Wages and 
Hight Hour Day Act” (Chapter 20-21, Geo. 
V), the full text of which was published in 
the Lasour Gazerre of June, 1930, p. 652. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
this Act is in the terms following :— 

All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
or of any other person doing 
or contracting to do the whole or any part 
of the work contemplated by the contract 
shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that wages shall 
in all cases be such as are fair and reasonable. 

The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per 
day except in such special cases as the Governor 
in Council may otherwise provide, or except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

The practice of the different departments 


of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wages rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

In addition to the schedule of fair wages 
and working hours, Government contracts for 
the construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion of any work contain certain other labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people employed, sanctioned by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of June 7, 1922, as 
amended on April 9, 1924. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of fit- 
tings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages, 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions, 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
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contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workmen employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payments of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tract are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise, 


During the past month, statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wages conditions, have been recently 
executed by the Government of Canada:— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling etc.) 


Supply and erection of a Gravity 50,000 gal- 
lon Water Tank at Sarcee Camp, Calgary, 
Alberta. Name of contractors, Dominion 
Bridge Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta. Date of con- 
tract, February 13, 1986. Amount of contract, 
$5,950. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Engineers—2 drum.............006. $0 80 8 
ea VOLUN nepen ae eine isc ee coe 0 65 8 
—Gas and Electric....... 0 55 8 
Ta bourers seer idee eee OM fb 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 75 8 
Structural iron workers............. 0 80 8 
MOtorsbruck: Griviersiee sere «sco, <¥o 2516) 0 50 8 
Carpenterss.. 0222. Bae a ie 0 75 8 
Concrete mixer operators........... 0 50 8 


Supply and erection of structural steel for 
Landplane Hangar No. 1, at R.C.A.F. Station, 
Rockicliffe, Ont. Name of contractors, Domin- 
ion Bridge Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, February 5, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, $24,110. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
- Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
labourers. ferro are $0 40 8 
Hoist operators, gasoline............ 0 55 8 
Hoist operators, steam............. 0 70 8 
Structural steel erectors............ 0 80 8 
Motor truck and driver............ 1 45 8 
Motortruck odmiver merrier: carn 0 45 8 
Steel welders on erection........... 0 80 8 
Painters. 02s 208 toca ck een Se: 0 60 8 
“on and after Feb. 1s, 1936... . 0 65 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Equipment, Supplies, etc.) 


Overhauling and modifying Fairchild Mono- 
plane No. 640. Name of contractors, Fairchild 
Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, February 8, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$4,086. The “B” Labour Conditions above 
referred to were embodied in this contract. 

Two standard equipped Fleet Model 7 Air- 
craft. Name of contractors, Fleet Aircraft of 
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Canada, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ontario. Date of 
contract, February 10, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,703 each. The “B” Labour Conditions 
above referred to were embodied in the contract. 

Overhauling and modifying Fairchild 71 
Monoplane “XB”. Name of contractors, Mc- 
Donald Brothers Aircraft, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. Date of contract, February 11, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $4,999. The “B” Labour 
Conditions were embodied in this contract. 

Eight Avro Avian light Aeroplanes, Mark 
IV. Name of contractors, Ottawa Car Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, February 10, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$3,498 each. The “B” Labour Conditions were 
embodied in this contract. 

Overhauling and modifying Fairchild 71 
Monoplane No. 636. Name of contractors, 
Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. Date 
of contract, February 15, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,069. The “B” Labour Conditions 
‘were embodied in this contract. 

Overhauling and modifying Fairchild Mono- 
plane No. 645. Name of contractors, Fairchild 
Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, February 8, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$3,952.74. The “B” Labour Conditions were 
embodied in the contract. 

Six standard equipped Fleet Model 7 Air- 
craft. Name of contractors, Fleet Aircraft of 
Canada, Ltd., Fort Erie. Date of contract, 
January 17, 1936. Amount of contract, $5,- 
380.20 each. The “B” Labour Conditions were 
embodied in the contract. 

Overhauling and modifying Fairchild Air- 
craft No. 646. Name of contractors Fairchild 
Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, February 19, 1986. Amount of contract, 
$3,912. The “B” Labour Conditions were em- 
bodied im this contract. 

Overhauling and modifying Atlas AC Land- 
plane No. 16. Name of contractors, Armstrong 
Siddeley Motors Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, February 20, 1986. Amount of con- 
tract, $6,794.41. The “B” Labour Conditions 
were embodied in this contract. 

Overhauling and modifying Atlas AC Land- 
plane No. 17. Name of contractors, Armstrong 
Siddeley Motors Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, February 20, 1986. Amount of con- 
tract, $7,094.41. The “B” Labour Conditions 
were embodied in this contract. 

Overhauling and modifying Moth 60M Air- 
craft No. 154. Name of contractors, Boeing 
Aircraft of Canada Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, Feb. 24, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $1,621. The “B” Labour Conditions 
were embodied in this contract. 

Overhauling and modifying Fairchild 71 
Monoplane 629. Name of contractors, North- 
west Aero Marine Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contract, February 29, 1985. Amount 
of contract, $4,649.00. The “B” Labour Con- 
ditions were embodied in this contract. 


PCAartridges. stent. ste roe eee Canadian 


Overhauling and modifying Moth 60M Air- 
craft 65. Name of contractors, MacDonald 
Bros, Aircraft Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, February 29, 1986. Amount of con- 
tract, $2,477.60. The “B” Labour conditions 
were embodied in this contract, 


Overhauling and modifying Moth 60M Air- 
craft No, 105. Name of contractors, Mac- 
Donald Bros. Aircraft Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, February 29, 1986. Amount of 
contract, $2,603.88. The “B” Labour condi- 
tions were embodied in this contract. 


Overhauling and modifying Moth 60M Air- 
craft No. 161. Name of contractors, Mac- 
Donald Bros. Aircraft Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, February 29, 19386. Amount of 
contract, $2,107.80. The “B” Labour Condi- 
tions were embodied in this contract, 


Overhauling and modifying Moth 60M Air- 
craft No. 153. Name of contractors, Mac- 
Donald Bros. Aircraft Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, February 29, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $2,378.70. The “B” Labour Condi- 
tions were embodied in this contract. 


In addition to the foregoing, the Department 
of National Defence awarded the following 
contracts during the month of February, 1935, 
for various classes of manufactured goods, 
which contracts included in all cases the “B” 
Labour Conditions above referred to:— 


Goods contracted for Contractor 


Cloth breeches, without stripe| Woods Mig. Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
Cloth breeches, with stripe....| Woods Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Ont. 


Beather mittswases cede. set Bowmanville Glove & Mitt 
Co., Bowmanville, Ont. 

TOTS TUGS Hs sucsee busiesss sede Sere Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

URAIMCI WAL vers cc ore ss essisie tie Be General Steel Wares Ltd., 

ai Montreal, P. 

Moleskin pantaloons........... Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

(GlothetrOusersse ce... aoe on Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Mackinaw coats............-. Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Garirid Ges tcmute ds osisisense cee Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

ABHIT CAD e Aso Ashicye «oe * ald ecicies Jay Wolfe Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 

Household soap.............. Colgate Palmolive Peet Co., 

‘| Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Overalls—combination....... Canadian Converters Co., Ltd. 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Cotton drawers and shirts... .|Mercury Mills Ltd., Hamilton, 


Ont. 

Service shirts........ssseeee- Canadian Converters Ltd., 
Montreal, P. 

Housewives... 220) Se RE Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Shintrarnlle anne sone cate ane Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Sunthelinetsirs 3. hist cee oes J. R. Shuttleworth & Sons, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Peale caps. sa tated tlagem ne sce Ottawa Imperial Cap Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Pent Pins sence oe cate eae Dowsell Lees & Co., Ltd., 


Hamilton, Ont. 
Industries 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Ltd., 


PNKIOMDOOUS acres vests caret JL A. & M. Cote, Ltd., St. 

j Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

Leather bandoliers........... pbk Nd Co., Ltd., Mont- 

PONGMuV Ss neasacins cere cosines ts J. J. Turner & Sons Ltd., 
Peterboro, Ont. 

SteollOCKers aacecas sete sls cesles Dennisteel Corporation Ltd., 
London, Ont. 


eS ee ee ee ee 
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DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 


Construction of repairs to wharf at 
Cowichan Bay, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Victoria Pile Driving Co., Victoria, B.C. Date 
of contract, February 17, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $4,326.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Piledriver foreman. ... es cee $1 123 8 
Pile driver engineer.. he eas ee 1 00 8 
Pile driveewman anit iss. 30 eee 0 90 8 
oomman sticks. eset eee 0 90 8 
IBTIG@EMAN. Bec. sisuteke Gok See 0 90 g 
APOMIAMGS eee coke ice cs «0 ae eters 0 65 8 
a bouret iy J... sakitens + a ceremeey 0 40 8 


N.B.—In any cass where, by agreement or current practice § 
the working hours of any class of workmen are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this contract. 


Installation of a belt distributor at Postal 
Station “A”, Toronto, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Mathews Conveyor Co., Ltd., Port 
Hope, Ont. Date of contract, October 22, 
1935. Amount of contract, $5,475.00. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 60 8 
Cement finishers <. cc er eee 0 70 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers....;.5......-- 0 75 8 
Filectricians: . Wace ce eo cc ee 1 00 8 
NGADOUNErS. se oe oe ae cn 0 50 8 
Teamster, team and wagon.....:.. 1 00 8 
MPCAINSLEL e omiettareee sss meee 0 50 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 55 8 
Motor truck driver.........0...... 0 55 8 
Machinist) tic ae tice cc ake ote 0 75 8 
Millwright. eecieten cee eee 0 75 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any;jclass of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours'shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of repairs and extension to 
the wharf at Sept Isles, Saguenay Co., P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Cie de Construction de 
la Cote Nord Ltée., Québec, P.Q. Date of 
contract, February 4, 1936. Amount of contract 
approximately $56,597.50. A fair wages sche- 
dule was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 

of wages of labour 

Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

Blacksmiths «5 cacaces< 6 oko aCRieee $0 45 8 
Boatmenis! 0 ne eee. cow cere areas 0 30 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Compressor operator............++- 0 40 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 40 8 
DiVers ind ceive odd s sues acto eee 1 00 8 
Dr WEGHners jens cgerecaterede esse cee 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
IDIIVers! cae cee eee eee 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 130 8 
Motoritruckidrivers:,..s.ace eee 0 35 8 
Hoist operators—steam..:......... 0 55 8 
Hoist operators—gasoline.......... 0 45 8 
DPabourers:. Jn. asc ee. Hosea cea 0 30 8 
Machinists... ..4..-ecs.eeinsten oe ete 0 55 8 
Pilevdrivermunner. aces eee 0 55 8 
POWGerMaN secre a ae ee ae 0 40 8 
Quarrymen sy. a. eb aelectere «sae 0 35 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 





Construction of a gun shed and caretaker’s. 
quarters addition to the Armoury at Ganano- 
que, Ontario. Date of contract, October 23, 
1935. Amount of contract, $11,795. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 





Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 
Cement finishers. ............0+-00- 0 55 8 
Stonemasons Adin cia cea « dee ae 0 80 8 
MLONCCIELCES 4. emake rkrsicieenee ee 0 70 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 80 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 55 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
Lathers, metale@iy s. Say ena, 0 60 8 
Rlosterers..i-sdnopisatona ti cate 0 80 8 
Plasterers Helpers..... 1.12.2 0c ees 0 40 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8- 
Hilectricianseyrs Ree ee ete 0 65 8 
a bourersyoes eer ou. ek * eh 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Driv. cra hac An emvihems sc sntae te by Eee 0 35 8 
Motor truck and driver............ 1 40 8 
Motormtruck driver. in (ie. ee oe 0 40 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a breakwater at Lac la 
Biche, Alta. Name of contractor, Mr, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Lac la Biche, Alberta. Date 
of contract, January 28, 1936. Amount of 
contract, approximately $11,990.40. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 
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Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 75 8 
HSIACKSIMEL Ic rcreiotvan efaisiaté osie's ote 0 674 8 
Blacksmith’s helper............... 0 45 8 
MD TIUVOP Pear ALi Cla Rede. Aon oct baat 0 45 8 
Driver, (team and wagon)......... 0 75 8 
Drillers:(machine)..ose0% - =. ss.055 3% 0 55 8 
EB DOUREr BAM en . atlas deltas sesh 0 45 8 
Powerman cons thc: beet es 0 55 8 
Motorcruck Gniverse ts occ cee. 0 50 8 
Timberman or cribman using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, x-cut saw, adze, saw, ham- 
INET CANPON Ae teas cis’: & 0 oes 0 50 8 
Motor truck driver with truck...... 1 50 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers is less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of a drill hall at R.C.N. 
Barracks, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Parfitt Bros., Ltd., Victor, B‘C. Date 
of contract, February 10, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $55,825 and unit prices for addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator.........-. $0 50 8 
Cement-finisherse... re0cev seer ee 0 60 8 
StONEMASOMNS Haawsic cosine bs. « tosh neberae 0 90 8 
Stonecutterswas as.) sate 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers...........- 1 00 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 0 
Carpenters and 'joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers..............- 0 70 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 
NerraZzZOuay erst voy e-. AG Agee 0 674 8 
Marble‘setters.  cjccce ste ol dele edoias.c 0 95 8 
PPile sectersaeun ckrstcnn as </s* 6 eisreor 0 90 8 
Mastic floor layers: 
(Reulbboers) oop os hc caeeld ates elena ste 0 60 8 
SpreaGersavekcresce oc res scree ee. 0 50 8 
Kettlomen: setae: OF eis sis 0 50 8 
Sathers, Metals sxe... eis MGs» oe 0 70 8 
Plastererswne =... ages aeeeae ess 0 90 8 
Plasterers’ helpers............005-; 0 50 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
FUTECERICIANS aeatain dere s cova» ipienerem< 0 75 8 
Ta bOurerse ecmicn wien wc-<.c cls cre stermtereners/¢ 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 85 8 
Motor truck driver... 0... o.seeeee. 0 50 8 
Motor truck driver with 1-2 ton 
ruck Oe he tte ok bad 6 é ale ebeeres 1 50 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Russell, 
Man. Name of contractor, Mr. Samuel Brown, 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, October 23, 


1935. Amount of contract, $20,224 and unit 
prices for additional work. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 











Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Cement finishers. & <..6<05.6000.008 de 0 55 8 
Stonemasons. .oe testes cocks .ochiascs 0 90 8 
Stonecuttorsh 06 od cos « hweuieders 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tilelayers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 70 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 
HEGITAZZO JAVOTS A Wess sabe eres clesee 0 674 8 
Mar bie settersie i ons< «coders a istics 0 95 8 
Tat hers INCta lM thas. 6 ore eiesee ars ook 0 70 8 
PIASTCRCR A yy AMY SE iorc:dk cbucolo paver 0 90 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
Hkectricianss ce «040 taaewe elon 0 75 8 
W@bourersy) 3s Peel: cnisce ka ciccee eS 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
PTIVEISSTR te | rors ce ote cites 0 35 8 
Motor truckydriver2® . vipseienrn otto 0 40 8 
Plasterers’ helpers.............2+.- 0 423 8 
LIES BOULCED is on sds mae bh 92/0 Speteraate 0 90 8 


‘Construction of wharf repairs and break- 
water extension at Quarantine Station, William 
Head, Nanaimo District, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, W. R. Jaynes & Co.. New West- 
minster, B.C. Date of contract, January 24, 
1936. 
$9,298.10. A fair wages schedule was inserted 


in the contract as follows:— 


Amount of contract, approximately 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Pile driver engineer...............- $1 00 8 
Bulosdriver IM atin. a. + sacs, dks Seyse ae 0 90 8 
NU LOGUTEL Ae hse oe cee cere erate 0 45 8 
BOOMMANS, «,.. Estbnle Utes dosed c ooo ete 0 90 8 
BRIA ZOnigih. goxite ngs os aa ae ee 0 90 8 
FUrerma sae tees bis scoters 0 65 8 


Construction of a public building at Rich- 
mond Hill, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
Anglin-Norcross Ontario Limited, ‘Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, February 3, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $23,217 and unit prices 
for additional work. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 

of wages of labour 

Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 60 8 
Gomontisinishers esses wate vecile.c +s 0 70 8 
Stonemasons. . See. cis etie ss «cares 0 90 8 
SGONCCIUGEIS: ... Seetaslalees Hele. aes 0 874 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers.........-.. 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 80 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers.............-- 0 75 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 55 8 
Terrazzo lavorst We. Maude coke eae 0 75 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............. 0 55 8 
Marble:setters 2% ./:..< peicde ses sv ote 1 10 8 
Tile Setters:.5. «wes veicwce ste sem aninys 1 074 8 
Lathers, metal—on metal furring.. . 0 90 8 
Lathers, metal—on wood furring... 0 70 8 
Plasterers sth We eee eees 0 90 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers.............-. 0 75 8 
Soray painters 20... ++. = sen eens 0 85 8 
Piumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
Blectricians.)..a00... .<.. +404 eeennnn 1 00 8 
WA DOUrOTS.. den Ge suis s.c sos os EER 0 50 8 
Teamster, team and wagon......... 0 80 8 
TTESMBStCE: . charge vies 5s ois feo e eee 0 50 8 
Motor truck driver and truck....... 1 55 8 
Motor truck driver...........0s.0+. 0 55 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 


Supply and installation of interior fittings in 
the public building at Regina, Sask. Name of 
contractors, Regina Sash and Door Co., Ltd., 
Regina, Sask. Date of contract, December 17, 
1935. Amount of contract, $750. The “B” 
Labour Conditions above referred to were 
inserted in this contract. 


Supply and installation of interior fittings in 
the public building at Elkhorn, Man. Name 
of contractors, Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, January 27, 
1936. Amount of contract, $1,129. The “B” 
Labour Conditions were inserted in this con- 
tract. 


Alterations and additions to the interior 
fittings of the public building at Vernon, B.C. 
Name of contractors, The Office Specialty 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
Date of contract, January 27, 1936. Amount 
of contract, $2,440. The “B” Labour Condi- 
tions were inserted in this contract. 


Supply and installation of new interior 
fittings in the public building at Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian Office 
and School Furniture, Ltd., Preston, Ont. 
Date of contract, January 27, 19386. Amount 
of contract, $1,497. The “B” Labour Condi- 
tions were inserted in this contract. 


Supply and installation of interior fittings in 
the public building at Moncton, N.B. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Office & School Fur- 
niture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, 
February 15, 1936. Amount of contract, $21,- 
435. The “B” Labour Conditions were in- 
serted in the contract. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings in 
the public building at St. Catharines, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Valley City Seating Co., 
Ltd., Dundas, Ont. Date of contract, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1936. Amount of contract, $1,961. 
The “B” Labour Conditions were inserted in 
this contract. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings in 
the public building at Guelph, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Tope Construction Co., Hamilton, 
Ont. Date of contract, January 31, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $15,015. The “B” 
Labour Conditions were inserted in this con- 
tract. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department during 
the month of February, 1936, for various 
classes of manufactured supplies, which con- 
tracts included in all cases the ““B” Labour 
Conditions above referred to:— 


Goods contracted for Contractor 


Making metal dating stamps|Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 
and type, brass crown seals,| Ottawa, Ont. 
cancellers, etc.............6. 

Making and repairing rubber|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
stamps, daters, etc... ...| Ottawa, Ont. 

Making and supplying ‘Letter-|Workman Uniform Co. Ltd., 
Carriers’ uniforms.......... Montreal, P.Q. 

Making and supplying Letter-|Paton she: Co., Ltd., Mont- 


Carriers’ uniforms.......... real, 
Making and supplying Letter-|Wilfrid Rousseau, Montreal, 
Carriers’ uniforms.......... P.Q. 
Mail bag fittings............. Fred W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont. 
Stamping machines, etc...... ee a Ltd., Mont- 
rea, 
Scales:.2e Rae eee a. Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, etc.) 


Construction of alterations to the floor sys- 
tem of the Rockfield Bascule Bridge over the 
Lachine Canal. Name of contractors, Domi- 
nion Bridge Co., Ltd., Lachine, P.Q. Date of 
contract, February 24, 19386. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,675. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Structural steel workers............ $0 80 8 
aT ON UCUS aejertay cee, ortamr Was « showios 0 70 8 
TEA DOUBCES: Ker frn ater scac cclcate +. cone 0 40 8 
WTOCOLLUCK ATIVCLS: socccee «= ss 5 cas 0 45 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Royatu CANADIAN Movuntep Po.ice 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police during the month of February, 1936, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 


Co-operative Industrial Relations Plan at 
Consolidated Smelters 


A system of co-operative working relations 
under which the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada and its employ- 
ees operate the plants and mines at Trail 
and Kimberly, B.C., and determine wages on 
the basis of efficiency of the workmen, volume 
of production and net profits, is described in an 
article by H. B. Smith in a recent issue of the 
Western Canada Coal Review. 

During its eighteen years of existence, it is 
pointed out that the organization plan of the 
company has become broadened until the 
“industrial life of the plants come more or 
less under the guidance and management of 
the central control body known as the Work- 
men’s Co-operative Committee,’ composed of 
one representative from each of the depart- 
ments of the plant elected by the men working 
in that department and the general manager. 

The purpose of the committee is “ to operate 
the plant fairly and safely for both company 
and men; to try to correctly interpret the 
ideas of the management to the men and those 
of the men to the management.” 


Among the features of the plan is what is 
known as the open transfer system designed 
“to give security to good men, and to protect 
them from possible unfair discharge.” Accord- 
ing to the article, wages are worked out in two 
ways. “Basic wages are determined by local 
living costs, which roughly, are the local cost 
of food, clothing and shelter plus a little 
more. Bonuses are based upon the workman’s 
efficiency, the volume of the company’s pro- 
duction and the net profits of operation.” 
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contracts included in all cases the “B” 
Labour Conditions above referred to:— 
Goods contracted for Contractor 

Packing case8...........0008% Cameron & Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
Scarlet serge cloth............. Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., Mont- 

; real, P.Q. 
Miscellaneous badges......... The J. R. Gaunt & Son, Ltd., 

: Montreal, P.Q. 
HUB TANOUSe. oRectt coker ossio hole aah John Leckie Ltd., Montreal, 


Electric floor machine, brushes The Frank P. Lalonde Litd., 


an ktetGsettatieete. ¢ Laie e Montreal, P.Q. 
Cottonysheetsyiyis Ss .a lac.» ieee Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Hand: towelse. «i.s0s2.06,<-08 > sas Caldwell Linen Mills Ltd., 
Troquois, Ont. 
Combination underwear...... The C. Turnbull Co., Ltd., 
‘ Galt, Ont. 
Ilectrichamps:..mecre somes. Canadian Westinghouse Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Eiiderdown robes............. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
nt. 
SOCKai ee aeeriaiuaseth tae: Mery Mills Ltd., Hamilton, 
nt. 


With respect to the working period, it was 
explained that “in normal times the eight 
hour day and seven day week was the rule, 
but when production had to be cut, back in 
1930, a new arrangement as regards hours had 
to be effected. At first, the working time of 
single men was reduced to 50 per cent and mar- 
ried men to 75 per cent. Latterly by stages, 
single men’s time was increased until they were 
equal to the married men, making a 40-hour 
week for all hands.” 

Other features of this co-operative relation- 
ship include: safety committees for the con- 
servation of health and the prevention of 
accidents; medical service and hospitalization 
for employed men and their dependents; 
group insurance; and an assisted home build- 
ing program. 

The company employs approximately 5,000 
men and is engaged in the mining and smelt- 
ing of copper, silver, lead, zinc, etc. 





Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for August, 1935, page 714, to the report and 
recommendations of the Home Office Depart- 
mental Committee (Great Britain) which had 
inquired into the employment of women and 
young persons on the two-shift system. Dur- 
ing its committee stage in the House of Com- 
mons the Bill embodying the recommendations 
was amended whereby application to employ 
women and young persons on a two-shift sys- 
tem temporarily could be dealt with by the 
chief inspector of factories, or by any superin- 
tending inspector, provided that no authoriza- 
tion given by the inspectors should be extended 
for more than six months. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
* important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazette. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both 
the employers and the employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement or schedule, the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general 
interest, 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Hauirax, N.S—A CERTAIN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER AND THE JNTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, Loca No. 
330 


The agreement covers stereotypers as well as 
printing pressmen. 

Agrement to be in effect from January l, 
1936 to December 31, 1936. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able, and foremen must also be union members. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48 hour week for both 
day and night work. 

Overtime: time and one half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time, except for night shifts 
eae begin or extend into Sunday or a holi- 
ay. 

Wage rates for journeymen pressmen and 
stereotypers: $24 per week for .day.work and 
$25 for night work. 

Wage rates for apprentices from $12 per week 
during first year to $20 during second half of 
fifth year. 

Any disputes are to be settled by conciliation 
and arbitration. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—Two DatLy NEws- 
PAPER PUBLISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION, 
Locau No. 255 


Agreement to be in effect from May 28, 1935, 
to May 27, 1937, except that the wage scale may 
be reconsidered at the end of one year if due 
notice is given. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in force which was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, March, 1934, page 275, and the renewal 
noted in the June, 1934, issue, page 565. 

The wage rate is unchanged at 85 cents per 
hour with a 45 hour week. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA——CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, Locat No. 
255 


Agreement to be in effect from May 16, 1935 
to May 15, 1936. 


This agreement is a renewal of the agreement 
previously in effect which wags summarized in 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, March, 1934, page 275, and 
the renewal noted in the June, 1934, issue, 
page 566. 


Wages for journeymen pressmen are unchanged 
at 85 cents per hour for day work and 90 cents 
for night work, with a 44 hour week for day 
work and a 42 hour week for night work. 


CaLGARy, ALBERTA—A CERTAIN Datty NEws- 
PAPER PUBLISHER AND THE CANADIAN PRINTERS’ 
Union, Locau No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
10, 1935, to July 7, 1938. 


This agreement is similar to the one made 
with another newspaper publisher, which was 
noted in the LABoUR GAZETTE, December, 1935, 
page 1154, with the exception of the wage 
scale. 

Wages per hour for journeymen compositors: 
75 cents per hour for both day and night work 
until August 1, 1935, and 85 cents thereafter. 
Hours are 45 per week. 


(A dispute occurred in this establishment on 
January 10, 1935, following a decrease in wages 
from 85 cents per hour to 75 cents, the workers 
involved being replaced.) 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CatGAry, ALBERTA.—CALGARY ASSOCIATION OF 
SANITARY AND HEATING EINGINEERS AND THE 
UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAM- 
FiTTers, Locar No, 496 


Agreement to be in effect from November, 
1935, to March 31, 1937, and thereafter from 
year to year until notice. 


Only union members to be employed and 
union members are to work only for members 
of the employers’ association. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40 
hour week. 


Overtime: time and one half until midnight; 
after midnight double time; Saturday afternoons 
from noon to 5 p.m., time and one half. If 
required for jobbing work and emergency work 
on Saturday mornings, it will be done at single 
time. Work on Saturdays not otherwise provid- 
ed. for, work on Sundays and six specified 
holidays, double time. 

Journeymen sent to work out of the city 
to have fare and travelling time paid, and one 
journeyman plumber and one journeyman steam- 
fitter on each such job to have his board paid 
by the employer. 

Minimum wages for journeymen plumbers and 
steamfitters: 90 cents per hour until April 30, 
1936 and 95 cents from May 1, 1936. (The 
90 cent per hour rate was established by verbal 
agreement September 19, 1934 and has been in 
effect since that date.) 


Each shop allowed one plumber’s apprentice 
only. Apprentices to serve five years. No 
steamfitter allowed more than one helper. 

Any dispute which cannot be adjusted by 


the union to be referred to a Joint Conference 
Board. 
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Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act of Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements in the Province of Quebec have 
recently been made obligatory by Orders in 
Council and the terms so made obligatory 
are summarized in the article beginning on 
this page:— 

Building Trades, Sherbrooke 


Sheet Metal Workers, Montreal 


Barbers, St. Hyacinthe, Drummondville and 
Granby (Amendment) 


Millinery Workers, Montreal (Amendment) 


Bakers and Salesmen, Three Rivers (Amend- 
ment) 


Men’s Clothing Workers, Province of Quebec 
(Amendments) 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Cbligatory and Further Applications 


Roaccoe proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act of Quebec 
include the extension to all employees and 
employers in the same industry or business 
and in the same district, by Orders in Council, 
of two agreements which are summarized 
below, and of amendments and corrections 
to six other agreements, also noted below. 
Notices of applications for changes in 
agreements already in effect under Orders in 
Council appeared in the Quebec Official 
Gazette as follows: building trades, Montreal, 
bread salesmen, Quebec, and longshoremen 
(inland navigation) Montreal in the issue of 
February 1, and bakers, Montreal, in the 
issue of February 8. Notices of application 
for the extension of an agreement. affecting 
stone-cutters (other than granite and marble 
cutters) throughout the Province was publish- 
ed in the issue of February 1, and a correction 
to it in the issue of February 8, of an 
agreement affecting plumbers at Hull in the 
issue of February 22, and of an agreement 
affecting printing trades at Montreal in the 
issue of February 29. A correction to the 
request for the extension of the building 
trades agreement in Sherbrooke was published 
in the issue of February 1. 

The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ment Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in the 
Lasour GazeTts, May, 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 526. Under this 
Act applications may be made to the provin- 
cial Minister of Labour by either party to a 
collective agreement made between, on the 
one hand, one or more associations of bona 
fide employees, and, on the other hand, em- 
ployers or one or more associations of em- 
ployers, to have those terms of such agreement 
which concern rates of wages, hours of labour 
and apprenticeship made obligatory on all 
employees and employers in the same trade, 
industry or business within the territorial juris- 
diction determined by the agreement. The 
application is then printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, and during the following 


thirty days, objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour. After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “have acquired a prepon- 
derant significance and importance” that 
would make the establishment of these condi- 
tions advisable, an Order in Council may be 
passed making the terms obligatory on all 
employees and employers in the trade, in- 
dustry or business in the territory included in 
the agreement from the date of the publica- 
tion of the Order in Council in the Quebec 
Official Gazette and for the duration of the 
agreement. The provisions of an agreement 
thus made obligatory govern all individual 
labour contracts in the trade, industry or busi- 
ness and district, except that those individual 
contracts which are to the advantage of the 
employee will have effect unless expressly pro- 
hibited in the agreement which has been ap- 
proved by Order in Council. The applications 
for extension of agreements have been noted 
and the conditions of the various agreements 
made obligatory by Orders in Council have 
been given in the Lasour GazeTTe beginning 
in the issue of June, 1934. Beginning with 
the issue of the LABsour Gazette for July, 1935, 
the terms of agreements have been sum- 
marized instead of being printed in full. 


BUILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE AND DISTRICT. 
—An Order in Council, approved February 7, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
February 8, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between l’Association des Entrepre- 
neurs en Construction de Sherbrooke (the 
Association of Building Contractors of Sher- 
brooke), VAssociation des Maitres-Plombiers 
et Mécaniciens en Tuyauterie de Sherbrooke 
(the Association of Master Plumbers and 
Steamfitters of Sherbrooke) and Le Conseil 
Central des Syndicats Catholiques Nationaux 
de Sherbrooke, Inc. (The Central Council 
of National Catholic Unions of Sherbrooke, 
Ine.) 


The territorial 
counties of Sherbrooke, 


jurisdiction comprises_ the 
Richmond, Wolfe, 
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Compton, Frontenac, Stanstead, Shefford, 
Brome and Missisquol. 

The agreement is in effect from February 8, 
1936, to April 30, 1937, and thereafter from 
year to year until either party gives notice of 
change. 

Wages per hour in the city of Sherbrooke 
and within five miles of its limits and in muni- 
cipalities of a population of 5,000 or more and 
also in municipalities of a population of less 
than 5,000 for a general contract of more than 
$10,000: bricklayers, plasterers and masons— 
contractors (personal services) 70 cents, jour- 
neymen 60 cents; carpenters and joiners—con- 
tractors (personal services) 60 cents, journey- 
men 50 cents, apprentices from 30 cents during 
first year to 45 cents during fourth year; pain- 
ters and paperhangers—contractors (personal 
services) 60 cents, journeymen 50 cents; 
painters—contractors (personal services) 55 
cents, journeymen 45 cents, apprentices from 
25 cents during first year to 40 cents during 
fourth year; plumbers and steamfitters—con- 
tractors (personal services) 75 cents, journey- 
men 50 cents, junior journeymen 35 cents for 
first six months and 40 cents for second six: 
months, apprentices from 15 cents during first 
year to 30 cents during fourth year; tinsmiths 
and roofers—contractors (personal services) 75 
cents, journeymen 50 cents; electricians—con- 
tractors (personal services) 85 cents, journey- 
men 50 cents, apprentices from 15 cents during 
first year to 30 cents during fourth year; sta- 
tionary enginemen and mechanics 60 cents per 
hour or $30 per week; firemen 45 cents, me- 
tallic framing erectors 50 cents, labourers 30 
cents. For plumbers and steamfitters and tin- 
smith roofers, all work on Sundays and holidays, 
time and one half. For work done by these 
trades away from the place of residence of the 
tradesman, travelling expenses and board to 
be paid by employer. 

Wages per hour in the rest of the territorial] 
jurisdiction on contracts of less than $10,000: 
bricklayers, plasterers and masons—contrac- 
tors (personal services) 60 cents, journeymen 
‘50 cents; carpenters and joiners—contractors 
(personal services) 50 cents, journeymen 40 
cents, apprentices from 20 cents during first 
year to 35 cents during fourth year; painters 
and paperhangers—contractors (personal ser- 
vices) 50 cents, journeymen 40 cents; painters 
—contractors (personal services) 45 cents, 
journeymen 35 cents, apprentices from 20 cents 
during first year to 32 cents during fourth 
year; tinsmiths and roofers—contractors (per- 
sonal services) 60 cents, journeymen 40 cents; 
plumbers and _ steamfitters—contractors (per- 
sonal services) 60 cents, journeymen 40 cents, 
junior journeymen 30 cents during first six 
months and 32 cents during second six months, 
apprentices from 10 cents per hour during 
first year to 25 cents during fourth year; elec- 
tricians—contractors (personal services) 70 
cents, journeymen 40 cents, apprentices from 
10 cents per hour during first year to 25 cents 
during fourth year, labourers 25 cents. 

Journeymen who, due to advanced age or 
infirmity, are unable to give the service of a 
competent worker may have their case referred 
to the Board of Examiners of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the trade who may revise the wage 
rate for such journeymen. 

Maintenance men employed in _ churches, 
chapels or buildings used as churches or 
chapels, seminaries, universities, colleges, con- 
orphan asylums, asylums, refuges, charity 
vents, monasteries, public or private hospitals, 
workrooms, to be paid the following minimum 
wage rates: in municipalities of a population 


of 5,000 or more, skilled workmen $18 per 
week, labourers $12. If the employee rooms 
or ‘boards in the establishment, the employer 
may charge a maximum of $3 per month per 
room and 25 cents per meal. 

One apprentice allowed to each five journey- 
men or fraction of five, in the bricklayer, plas- 
terer, mason, carpenter, joiner and- painter 
trades. In the plumber and steamfitter trade, 
one apprentice allowed to each journeyman or 
junior journeyman; one junior journeyman 
allowed to two journeymen. 

Apprenticeship to be 48 months’ work under 
a contractor approved by the Joint Commit- 
tee; however when an apprentice attends a 
special course in an industrial school, the 
months at the school to be deducted from the 
apprenticeship period, provided that the 
studies be done jointly with the work. 

Building contracts signed before this Order 
in Council approved are not subject to its 
provisions, unless such provisions were included 
in the previous agreement which was also ap- 
proved by Order in Council. 


Sueer Metrat WorxkERS, MONTREAL AND 
District—An Order in Council, approved 
February 14 and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, February 15, makes obliga- 
tory the terms of an agreement between cer- 
tain sheet metal firms of Montreal and the 
Montreal Sheet Metal Workers’ Union. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
Island of Montreal, Bizard Island and the 
counties of lVAssomption, Terrebonne, Laval, 
Two Mountains, Argenteuil, Vaudreuil, Sou- 
langes, Beauharnois, Chateauguay, Laprairie, 
Chambly and Verchéres. (The application for 
extension of this agreement included the whole 
Province in the jurisdiction, but following 
objections it was restricted to this district.) 

The agreement is in effect from February 15, 
1936, to March 31, 1936. 

The industrial jurisdiction exempts the 
manufacture, on a quantity production basis, 
when not of a competitive nature, of galvan- 
ized range boilers, milk cans, drinking pails, 
first-aid boxes, towel boxes, refrigerators, 
water coolers, shipping containers of ten gallon 
capacity and less, tin and galvanized wares. 
The aircraft industry was also excluded after 
objections had been made. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. 

Overtime: time and one quarter. 

Minimum wages per hour: sheet metal 
workers (skilled mechanics) 60 cents, assem- 
blers 45 cents, machine operator 45 cents, sheet 
metal helper 35 cents. Workmen incapacitated 
by age or infirmity may be employed at a 
lower wage rate but not more than one such 
man to every ten regular men may be em- 
ployed. No employee may have his wage rate 
reduced as a result of this agreement coming 
into effect. 

All contracts entered into by the employers 
with general contractors, private owners or 
otherwise before the passing of this Order in 
Council are exempt. 

Apprentices to serve four years. One ap- 
prentice allowed to every five sheet metal 
workers (skilled mechanics) in each shop. No 
wage rates are stipulated for apprentices. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, SAINT HYACINTHE 
AND DruMMonpviILLE—An Order in Council, 
approved February 7, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette February 8. amends 
the original Order in Council for this trade 
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(Lasour GazeTts,: July, 1935, page 631 and 
amendment in October issue page 954) by 
including in the territorial jurisdiction the 
town of Granby and the area within 2 miles 
of its limits and providing that in this new 
locality barber shops may be kept open one 
hour later on Saturdays than in the other 
two towns and that in Granby the hours for 
hairdressers be the same as for barbers. 


Mirrinery Workers, Montreat.—An Order 
in Council approved February 7, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette February 8, 
amends the original Order in Council for this 
industry (Lasour Gazerre, August, 1935, page 
732), by extending the period of the agreement 
to February 15, 1937 with a provision that on 
or about January 15, 1937, the joint committee 
meet and discuss the question of renewing the 
agreement. 

BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, ‘THREE 
Rivers.—An Order in Council, approved Feb- 
ruary 7, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette February 8, amends the original Order 
in Council for these workers (Lasour GAZETTE, 


February 1935, page 148, with amendments in. 


May issue page 426, October issue page 954 and 
January 1936 issue page 89) by extending the 
period during which the wage rate for bakery 
salesmen is $9 plus a commission of 7 per cent 
on money collected, from November 30, 1935 
to November 30, 1936. 


MeEn’s, Boys’ AND JUVENILES’ CLOTHING, 
PRovINcCE oF QuEBEC—An Order in Council, 
approved February 12 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, February 15, amends 
the original Order in Council for this industry 
(Lasour Gazette, March, 1935, page 238, with 
amendments in April issue page 323, August, 
page 733, November page 1064 and February 
1936, page 200) by the limiting of the pro- 
portion of apprentices allowed as follows: in 
Zone I the number of apprentices in a factory 
may not exceed 7% per cent of the total number 
of employees of that factory, in Zone II not 
more than 20 per cent and im Zone III not 
more than 25 per cent. In establishments 
where a higher percentage is presently em- 
ployed, the manufacturer is to provide for the 
gradual promotion of such apprentices in order 
to eventually bring the proportion down to 
the percentage allowed. In Zones II and III, 
if sufficient qualified workers cannot be secured, 
the joint committee may give a special permit 
to employ an increased proportion of ap- 
prentices but such additional number may not 
exceed 10 per cent of the total number of em- 
ployees in the factory. Basting pullers are not 
included in the percentages mentioned. It is 
also provided that, except for just causes, no 
employer may discharge or suspend a qualified 
worker or apprentice to replace such worker 
with an apprentice of less experience or lower 
standing. 
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A further Order in Council, approved Feb- 
ruary 20, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette February 22, makes a correction in the 
wording of the February 12 Order in Council 
but this does not affect the summary here given. 

CLoAK AND Suir MAxkeErs, PRovINCE oF QUE- 
Bec.—A correction to the Order in Council for 
these trades (LaBsour GazettE December 1935, 
page 1156) was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, February 1, making a change in the 
wording of one clause which does not affect the 
summary as given in the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Bumpine Trapes, Lake St. JouN Districr.— 
A correction to the Order in Council for these 
trades (Lasour GazeTre, January page 88) 
changes the clause concerning workmen sent 
to work out of their own localities to provide 
that the employer pay travelling expenses and 
board. (The original version stated that these 
expenses be paid only if the workmen were 
sent for less than week, but “less than a 
week” is omitted in the corrected version.) 





Business Conditions in Canada in 1935 


The trend’ of economic conditions was 
irregularly upward during the calendar year 
1935, according to a summary by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Many read- 
justments are still necessary, and Canadians 
have difficult problems to face but on the 
whole constructive factors dominate the situa- 
tion. Dominion Government bonds sold 
during the greater part of the year at prices 
affording exceedingly low yields to the pur- 
chaser, cheap money being a potent influence 
for recovery. The deposit liabilities of the 
banks increased since the summer of 1934, 
the security holdings and readily available 
assets reached abnormally high levels. 

Industrial production in the United States 
and Great Britain, with which Canada has 
close trading relations, recorded gains over 
1934. The volume of Canadian crops, despite 
the decline in the wheat harvest, was greater 
than in the preceding year. The activity of 
the industries producing materials for the 
expansion of plant and equipment was con- 
siderably accelerated in 1935. This suggests 
that many enterprises are preparing for 
greater operations in the near future. 

The production of manufacturing plants, 
according to the official index, was appreciably 
in advance of the preceding year, while the 
gain in employment was more than 7 per 
cent. The iron and steel and other indus- 
tries engaged in the production of industrial 
equipment showed marked gains. The food 
and textile industries producing consumers’ 
goods were also active. The automobile in- 
dustry took on a new lease of life in 1935, 
the gain in output being about 30 per cent, 
and the oil industry reported further progress. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1936 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 

was slight. Both the weekly family bud- 

get in terms of retail prices and the Dominion 

Bureau of Statistics index number of wholesale 

prices on a weekly basis were, however, some- 

what lower week by week than in the previous 
month. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
sixty-nine cities was $8.07 at the beginning of 
February as compared with $8.17 for January; 
$7.59 for February, 1935; $6.67 for March, 1983 
(the low point in recent years); $11.83 for 
February, 1930; $1061 for February, 1922; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the post-war peak); and 
$7.75 for February, 1914. Eggs were substan- 
tially lower in price in February than in the 
previous month but other changes were of a 
minor nature, the most important being de- 
creases in butter, lard and sugar, and advances 
in meats, flour and potatoes. Of the twenty- 
nine items in the budget thirteen were lower, 
ten higher and six unchanged. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget was $16.58 at the beginning of 
February; $16.68 for January; $16.06 for Febru- 
ary, 1935; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); $22.12 for February, 1930; 
$21.07 for February, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the post-war peak); and $14.54 for February, 
1914. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was 72.5 
for the week ended February 28; 72.6 for the 
previous week; 72.7 for the week ended Janu- 
ary 31, and 72.3 for the week ended March 1, 
1935. On a monthly basis this index was 72.9 
for January, 1936; 71.9 for February, 1935; 
63.5 for February, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); 93.9 for February, 1980; 102.2 for 
February, 1926; 98.3 for February, 1922; 164.3 
for May, 1920 (the post-war peak); and 64.8 
for February, 1914. In textiles raw silk and raw 
cotton were lower as was also live stock in the 
animal products group. Copper was the only 
basic commodity of importance to show ad- 
vance. Wheat, rubber, coffee, tin, zinc, and 
silver were little changed. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 


All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. f 


The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of 
Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the west- 
ern provinces, while no allowance is made for 
the quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or decreases 
from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the mini- 
mum cost of food and fuel supplies for an 
average family in the Dominion or in any one 
province. 


(Continued on page 284.) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENTIN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities | Quan-| (f) | (ft) | 1910} 1913 |Feb. Feb. Feb.|/Feb.|/Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|/Feb.|/Feb.|Feb.|/Feb.| Jan. |Feb. 








tity | 1900 | 1905 1914; 1918} 1920) 1922} 1926} 1928} 1929] 1930] 1931] 1933] 1934] 1935] 1936] 1936 
c c c c c c c c Cc. Cc c ec c c c c c c 
Beef, sirloin...| 2 Ibs 27-2) 30-4) 37-6) 44-4] 48-0] 65-2) 73-2) 55-4] 57-2} 67-0) 69-8] 72-6] 62-4] 41-0] 41-8] 41-8] 45-8] 46-4 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 19-6} 24-6} 26-0) 29-6] 32-6] 46-4) 47-6} 31-4] 31-2] 39-2] 43-4! 46-2] 37-0] 22-0] 22-8) 22-6] 25-0] 25-8 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3} 12-8) 15-7] 17-0] 25-7] 25-9! 18-8] 19-2) 22-4] 24-3] 25-1] 21-6] 12-2) 12-5] 12-9] 14-1] 14-7 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-8] 31-9] 33-1] 26-2} 29-5] 29-8] 30-5] 31-3] 27-2] 17-3] 19-9] 20-9] 21-3] 21-8 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1] 18-0} 19-5} 21-9] 34-1] 37-0] 27-5} 29-1] 25-3] 27-5] 30-1] 25-2] 12-2] 19-41 19-9] 21-1] 21-3 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0] 34-4) 35-2! 34-6} 63-2) 70-6] 51-6] 54-0] 50-6] 53-0] 54-8] 52-6! 27-0] 34-8] 38-4] 40-4] 40-8 
Bacon, break- 
BSC iac at ree “| 15-4) 17-8] 24-5] 24-7| 26-0] 45-6] 52-2) 39-3] 41-7] 36-8] 37-8! 39-6] 37-1] 17-4] 24-4] 31-9] 29-3] 29-1 
Lard, pure.. 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 67-4! 78-4] 41-6] 49-4] 43-8] 45-0] 42-8] 40-2] 23-6) 27-2] 29-8] 35-8] 34-4 
ggs, fresh. 1 doz| 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 42-6) 63-8] 83-9] 56-2! 50-5] 51-8] 49-7] 59-7) 35-1] 28-8] 35-3! 32-9] 41-5] 33-9 
Hees, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 35-4) 49-0) 63-5] 47-7] 41-5! 44-2] 41-4) 51-8] 27-4] 22-5] 28-4] 27-0] 33-9] 28-9 

E sts de tee. 6 qts} 36-6} 39-6) 48-0] 51-6] 55-2) 71-4) 91-2! 78-8] 73-8] 73-8] 75-0! 77-4] 72-0! 56-4! 58-2) 61-8] 61-8] 61-8 
Button’ dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2} 49-4) 52-0) 58-0! 61-4] 95-4/131-8! 77-0} 90-8] 84-6] 88-0] 84-6] 67-0] 44-6] 51-4] 48-6] 54-0] 52-8 
Butter, cream- 

Renee “| 25-5} 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 35-3] 52-8] 73-9 -7| 49-8] 46-4] 48-3] 46-4] 37-7] 25-7) 29-7] 28-0) 30-6} 30-1 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-8] 33-2) 40-7 a: 9} §32- 9} §32-2)§33-8)§32-6]§28-8)§19-4/§20-1/§19-7|§20- 6] §20-5 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 19-6] 30-4] 38-0} 28-7/§32-9|§32-2/§33 -8]§32-6|§28-8|§19-4)§20-1/§19-7|/§20-6|§20-5 
Bread: +. 4:85. 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5) 66-0) 61-5] 63-0/112-5/136-5|105-0]114-0/115-5}115-5}117-0] 97-5] 84-0] 87-0] 88-5] 93-0] 93-0 
Flour, ree 3 10 “ | 25-0} 28-0} 33-0] 32-0] 32-0] 65-0] 76-0} 47-9] 54-0/§52-01§49-0}§52-0/§35-0]§26-0)§31-0/§34-0/§34-0/§35-0 
Rolled Oats.. 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5) 21-0} 22-0} 21-0} 37-5) 40-5) 27-5] 29-0] 31-5! 31-5} 31-5] 25-5] 23-0] 25-0) 26-0] 26-0} 26-0 
ae i “§ 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6] 10-4) 11-4) 11-6] 20-2) 31-6} 19-2/§21-8]§21-2/§21-0]§20-4/§19-2/§16-0)§16-21§15-8|§15-6|§15-8 

eans, hand- 

picked....... vy 8-6} 9-4] 10-8} 12-4) 11-8) 33-8} 23-2) 17-0} 16-0] 15-6] 22-2) 20-2) 14-2! 7-6] 8-8} 10-2) 10-8} 10-8 
Apples, evapor- 

Bid A hee ih (ie 9-9} 7-7) 11-5] 12-0) 12-6] 20-5} 27-9] 21-7] 20-0] 19-4] 20-8] 20-9] 19-3) 15-1] 15-5} 15-2) 15-5) 16-0 
Prunes, med- 

ims; Jeske. 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6} 9-9) 11-9} 12-0} 17-2] 26-0) 18-5] 15-8] 13-4] 13-6] 16-4] 12-2} 10-6) 12-5] 12-6] 11-4] 11-2 
Sugar, granula- 

ted... gh ghee. 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0} 24-0] 23-6] 22-4) 42-0) 64-4] 35-2! 31-6] 32-4 - ee 5 25-2| 22-8) 32- : ue 0| 25-2) 24-8 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8! 11-0} 10-6) 19-8] 30-4] 16-6) 15-0) 15-0 12-2} 11-2) 15-6} 12-6} 12-2] 12-2 
Tea, black..... ee 8-2} 8-3) 8-7) 8-9] 9-0} 12-7] 16-3) 13-6/§17-9]§18-0 si7. ; 517. : §14-2)§10-6)/§11-9 $13. 1/§13-1}§13-0 
Tea, green..... a 8-7] 8-7) 9-1) 9-3) 9-1] 12-2) 16-9) 15-0/§17-9]§18-0)§17-7|§17-5)]§14-2]§10-6)§11-9]§13-1/§13-1)§13-0 
Coffee: 1.96. re oe 8-6] 8-8! 8-9] 9-4] 9-4) 10-2) 15-0) 13-5) 15-3} 15-2] 15-2] 14-9] 13-0} 10-1] 9-9} 9-6) 9-2) 9-1 
Potatoes. .| 3 bag} 24-1] 28-0] 30-3) 36-0] 40-0) 73-7)130-3] 53-3) 97-4) 54-2] 43-9} 83-5! 41-3] 31-6] 39-2) 25-0) 41-4] 43-5 
Vinegar......../Me qt.| -7) -7| -7| -8} +7! -8! -9} 1-0) 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} -9 9} 9} OD 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-75)12-54/15-77/19- 61/11 -50)11-63)11.15/11-83) 9-44] 6-70) 7- 7-59| 8-17) 8-07 


ce: ; : : : c. : ; ; : : : : c. e Cc. 
Starch,laundry| lb. | 2-9) 3-0) 8-1] 3-2] 3-2) 4-6] 4-7} 4-2) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0) 4-0) 3-8] 3-8) 3-8] 3-8] 3-8 


Cite... Bike. Vg ton| 39-5) 45-2) 48-1] 55-0] 53-8] 74-1] 90-1/109-0/118-3/102-8|102-2|101-2/101-4) 96-2} 95-0} 94-8] 93-1] 93-0 
Coal, bitumin- 
IS. Son Moen «| 31-1] 32 3} 35-0] 38-7] 39-0} 58-3] 65-9] 70-5] 66-2] 63-8] 63-1] 63-1] 62-4] 58-9] 57-9] 58-9] 58-8) 58-8 


ie) 
Wood, hard....|“ cd.) 32-5) 35-3] 38-8) 42-5) 41-9] 64-8] 76-5! 79-6] 76-5) 75-4] 75-8) 76-5] 75-4) 62-3] 59-0) 62-0] 60-2) 60-4 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ | 22-6) 25-5) 29-4) 30-6] 31-6] 49-4} 58-8) 57-9) 56-2) 56-2) 55-2) 54-4] 54-3] 47-0] 45-4) 46-2) 45-1] 45-3 

















Coal oil....... 1 gal.| 24-0) 24-5} 24-4) 23-7) 23-4] 25-8] 32-4) 31-7] 30-0) 31-2] 31-1] 31-1} 30-7) 26-8) 27-4] 27-3] 26-9} 26-9 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Mgnt... i548. [2.1.48 1-50] 1-63} 1-76] 1-91] 1-90) 2-72) 3-24] 3-49] 3-47] 3-29] 3-27] 3-26) 3-24) 2-91) 2-835) 2-89] 2-84] 2-84 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Rent.......... imo. | 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-86) 4-49) 5-66] 6-93) 6-86] 6-89] 6-94) 6-99] 7-66) 5-97) 5-57) 5-54) 5-63) 5-63 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

ffTotals..33505).. 383! 9-37/10-50/12-79/14-02/14-54/19- 80) 24- 71/28 - 07/21 -87/21- 25) 21 -41/22 -12/19- 78) 15-61/16-09|16-06)16-68/16-58 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 








$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-51/12-50/15-95)/10-85/11-68/10-95}11-08/11-83) 9-84) 7-13] 7-91] 7-76] 8-35) 8-20 
Prince Ed. Island 4-81) 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-79]10-97|13-41] 9-77/10-67] 9-84] 9-97/10-83] 9-13] 7-05] 7-43] 7-24) 7-72) 7-69 
New Brunswick...... 38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 6-53/12-65/15-52/10-88]12-00/11-02}10-98/11-58} 9-73] 7-07) 7-87| 7-85} 8-41} 8-29 
Queliec... [sis . fe 3 15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87| 7-24/12-37/15-11/10-23}11-25]10-22|10-43}11-09] 8-91] 6-31] 7-08] 7-01) 7-62) 7-57 
Ontario. os... 0eé 5-01] 5-60} 6-50) 7-20] 7-53/12-66]15-86]10-46/11-59/11-04|11-12]11-77| 9-38] 6-58] 7-66) 7-56) 8-25) 8-10 
Manitoba: ..s........ 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-36/12-04|16-06|10-45]10-51/10-59/10-92/11-59| 8-85} 6-54] 7-24) 7-25) 7-82) 7-74 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-27]12-69]15-34]10-61/10-92/11-29|11-40|12-00} 9-02] 6-46] 7-54) 7-46) 7-65) 7-68 
Adberts. To. a hte's 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 8-55]12-87]/15-87]10-21/10-85]11-14]11-37|12-07| 9-12] 6-42) 7-39] 7-53] 7-79) 7-71 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-11/12-61]/16-66]/11-59/12-11]12-05]12-16/13-02|10-47| 7-36] 8-32} 8-38] 8-87) 8-81 
' 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
¢tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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LOCALITY 





Dominion (average)......... 


Nova Scotia (average)........ 


L-—SYdney..i <del tan 
2—New Glasgow.......... 
3—Ambherst 
4—Halifax..... 


7—P .E.1.—Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average).. 
8—Moncton............0.. 
9—Saint John............. 


11—Bathurst.............. 
Quebec (average)........... 
12—Que 
hree Rivers........... 
14—Sherbrooke............ 


eee ese soe ees ee aes 


18—Thetford Mines......... 
ad SO: eos 


Ontario (average)............ 
21—Ottawa........0s0000.. 


23—Kingston.......--.e.0.. 
24—Belleville.............. 


26—Oshawa...........-66.. 
28—Toronto........ ail 


29—Niagara Falls....... *] 
80—St. Catharines.......... 





44—North Bay............. 
45—Sudbury............... 
46—Cobalt..........eee00.- 


Manitoba (average).......... 
61—Winnipeg............... 
62—Brandon............... 
Saskatchewan (average)... 

68—Regina................. 
54—Prince Albert.......... 
565—Saskatoon.............. 


Alberta (average)............ 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 
68—Drumbheller............ 
59—Edmonton............. 


g 
British Columbia (average). 
62—Fernie.................. 


65— New generis Bika 
$6—Vancouver............ 


69—Prince Rupert...... 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


per lb. 


ee) 
© 
@ 
rr 





lb. 


Shoulder, roast 
per lb. 


Rib roast, 
prime, per 


Veal, shoulder, 
roast, per lb. 


Pork 





roast, per lb. 


Fresh, leg 











Ham, boiled, 
sliced, per lb. 


——— | —$__ | —_— __. | —————- | -——————_ | —————————_ | | ————————- | | 


cents 


cents |cents 


19-3} 17-6] 12-9 
19-1) 16-6) 12-6 


21-3 


16-5 
20-7 


18-5] 3 15-9 
18 12-5 


16 11 
16-5} 13 


rr 
mm CO CO CO CO COMI O AICO GO 


= 


Nor ovoocr 
SININTI STDS OO Or We 


——— eo fom ped ped 


— mt 


SW Cco~3300HD OSS 
hee > ST DD CO jet A > 6S CO 


12- 







cents 


eee ete ecto eee roe 


Ce a ce Cay 


sees e seat eeoescce 





cents 





Bacon 
vee! a 
cP rm 
4 a < B 
ae) Bef 
4 8 e 8 
$-4 | 
& 2 & @ 
faa) fea) 
cents cents 
29-1 32-4 
27-6 30-7 
26-7 29-8 
26-7 29-9 
25 30-7 
27-1 31-6 
27-6 30-4 
28-8 31-5 
24° 30-7 
22°6 32-2 
28-2 32-7 
26-7 31-5 
27 31-1 
28-5 33°3 
27-2 30-3 
27-4 80-5 
28-3 32 
26-6 29-3 
25 28-3 
30 32-5 
29-3 31-2 
Zoe | Serkexts os 
26 29 
27-5 29-9 
28-4 31-3 
27°7 31-1 
29-4 ob 
a0 30-9 
28°3 30-3 
26-5 30 
27-5 30-4 
29-3 31-1 
29-4 33°7 
29-9 32 
26-9 29-4 
26-3 30-3 
27-8 30-9 
28-4 31-9 
25-8 29-5 
26-6 29-4 
27-6 29-3 
27-2 29-7 
28-2 31-8 
27-8 30-3 
27-6 30-2 
26 28-5 
27-2 31-7 
26-2 29-1 
28 31-5 
28-5 32-4 
29-8 31-3 
30:8 33-8 
31 33-4 
34 37-4 
34°8 37-7 
31-5 34-6 
30-5 33-4 
32°4 35-7 
33°9 38- 
33°6 38-6 
36-2 41-2 
32-2 35-6 
33°5 36-7 
29-2 33°3 
30-2 35-8 
27-6 32-5 
27-2 30-8 
32-4 35 
28-7 32-5 
33°22 36:5 
34 35 
31-2 36-2 
36-7 40-6 
31-6 34-9 
32-9 35-7 
33°3 36-5 
32 36-4 
33°7 36-7 











a. Price per single quart higher. 


b. Price in bulk lower. 


c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1936 




















Fish Eggs Butter 
we! Oo : & “s t a 
a eo —_ eo = & ow a 2 5 gt — 
8 se w | & F] ac #3 # gf \3. By 38 i 
= = Oe 3 Bg m + te ao Sse fic y 7 yn 

wey n fe u 0 ao d-¥) = x2 Oo |/Merno as 

Seg sHl ag h | of gs | goa am Bad-| Bs $0 [S085] Aa £2) 638 
see loegi|238| 2s | Ze (ose| se |eees| 3B | doe Sb2s] as | BEE] Ze 
Bes | adk | sbe | $8 | $8 1/888] 88 |a~ eo) 5 | 34k |8oms) 22 | aba] 8S 

SG ee) = N DD oD) fy ©) - oa cS Ss Q oO 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] 











cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


17-3 som 14-5 12-3 49-9 17-1 17-1 22-4 17-2 33-9 28-9 10-3 26-4 30-1 
7 . . 3 . ° . 





16 17-6 42-8 So Times MOeTOl ee 30-7| 1 

20 17-9 39-2 32-9] b10 29-3 32-9] 2 

15 18 37°8 32 8 29-7 33-4| 3 

16-5 17-2 36:8 29-8] all-8 28:3 32-4] 4 

15-4 19-3 41 34-5] 010 27 33-7] 5 

16-5 20 40-3 35 8 29-3 34-2] 6 

15-8 17-9 34-8 28-7| 8-0-9-0 25-3 30-1] 7 
17-7 18-2 35-7 39-0 10-5 28-4 32-0 

17-3 18-7 38-2 32-7 10 30-4 33-21 8 

20-3 17-4 38-2 30-2 12 28-7 32-21 9 

19-5 18-6 32-4 29-5 10 29-5 10 

13-61) 5-3er. 34 27-5 10 25 30-4]11 
16-1 16-3 35-3 30-2 9-1 25-4 28-4 

17-7 17-4 35-8 29-8 10 24 28 -3/12 

16-7 17:3 36 29-2} b10 25 28-6}13 

15-4 15-7 36-6 31-7 10 24-7 27-4|14 

11-2 16 30 27-2 c7 25 27-6115 

16-4 15-1 35 Si-Ont bo 29 {16 

12-8 15-4 35-1 30-9 Ri Xt ete 27-8)17 

13-7 16 34-7 29-8 5-7 28-9118 

20-6 16-9 36-7 31-1} 10-11 28 29-4|19 

20-3 17 37-4 30-4 25-6 28-420 
24-9 16-9 32-3 28-1 10-7 26-7 29-4 

25-8 16-9 35-5 30-8 11 27-6 29-6)/21 

19-8 18 32-7 29-5 9 26 27-5} 22 

20-7 15-6 31-8 26-8 10 25-3 27-4/23 

20-8 16-5 29-4 27-6 9 28:8 28-724 

25-5 18-5 29-8 25-2 10 26-7 28-8]25 

26-4 16-6 34-3 31-2]. +“ bil pee 29-4|26 

27-2 17-6 29-8 26-6 10 21-2 26-6127 

28-7 16-5 35-1 30-4 19 «|. sie 29-6|28 

32-5 17 a ee MeO 11 27-7 29-7|29 

29-5 16 33°3 28-7 11 28-7 29-6130 

27-8 16-3 32:6 29-5} all-5 27 29-4/31 

25-8 16-2 29-8 26 11 28 29-4132 

26-7 15-9 28-2 24-7 11 25 28 -3/33 

26 15-3 32-2 28-5 11 25-5 28-2134 

20 15-6 28-5 25 11 26 28-8135 

24-7 16-3 29 25-5 10: | eee 29-3136 

25 16-3 29-1 24-5 10 27 28-6137 

29-1 17-3 31-5 29-7 10 27-2 29-6/38 

30-4 16-8 31-9 29-5 10 29-8 31-4/39 

23-5 16-8 28-9 24-9 10 26 29-240 

25-4 15-2 31-8 29-8 12) | sees 27-8141 

26-6 16-6 30-5 28-7 10 26-7 28-8|42 

20 15-4 27-8 24-2 10 27 29-5/43 

21-4 17-7 Te ee ee 12 28 29-6/44 

19-1 17-8 38 32-3 12+ |: eee 30-4145 

SC AMR Oe. oie Bcd |. 75 Bees 45 18 18 21-3 18-2 87-32. ucened DAO | 5 eee 33-2146 

13 A ES ee 8-3 60 18-1 19 17-7 18-5 40-1 33-012) .12-5i. fee 30-7/47 

Re Be, 20 26-7). Me Re 16-5 19-3 20-7 18-5 36-7 33-8 11 a 29-948 

15 23 AG Ol. feed icy « 19 16-2 28-5 18-8 31-2 26-6 11 25 30-8/49 

peek ae eed ae AG-D|}\.6 Sy ees 15 18-5 30-3 18-8 30-8 25-9 11 27 31-9/50 
19-0 20-7 $9:5| 6 Se eee... 21-0 16-4 22-4 16-9 32-5 28-8 9-4 25-0 28-2 

bee 20-3 17-51. cee Lise e. « 20 15-6 27-9 16-7 33-9 27-9 10 26 28-3)51 

19 CF ES EES ieee PS elas! | et ae 22 17-1 16-8 17-1 31 25-6] 8-3-9-1 24 28-152 
22-2 22-2 10-4 43-0)).6.6.:. 23-4 18-1 22-6 17-0 35-1 28-0 9-8 23-3 28-5 

22-1 22-4 12-2 as aaa 25 17-2 24-4 16-7 35-2 27-5 10 21-7 27-4153 

22-5 23-7 9-5 -11to.c..; 22-5 18 20-3 18-8 36-6 30-3 9 24-6 30-1/54 

19-3 20 8-5 a6-5i; 308... 21-7 17-5 20 17-2 33-7 26-9 10 24-2 28-4155 

25 22-6 ho IR | a 24-3 19-6 25-7 15-2 35 27-4 10 22-7 28-1156 
22-2 21-4 11-4 sit ee... : 23-9 18-9 21-3 17-2 34-3 27-1 10-0 24-4 39-1 

Ree Ve. OE CLS bor th. «con eNOS « Of It woes 17-5 17-6 37-8 30-2 10 25-2 29-3/57 

Pe a 10 iy | LOT eee eee 18 16-1 18-2 36-7 29-1 10 24-5 30-8158 

22-5 21-2 12-7 ye a ee 21-8 18-7 20-9 16-6 29-8 23-8 10 24 29-4159 

23 21 A171) Mee ott Bee: 25 19-6 26-3 16-7|/ 33-6 26-1 10 24 30-5|60 

21 22 AR ep) ae Fae: Gee ae 19-3 25-7 17 33-5 26-4 10 24-5 30-3161 
19-5 20-2 14-3 17-9 60-0 21-3 20-2 26-4 18-4 32-2 27-9 11-3 27-9 32-8 

23 25 13 Tal | Sees ia 18 23 yd kent 40 35 Wy, bao 34 |62 

22-5 22 14 16-5112 58.2: 25 30-712.3. ip 18-3 40 35 al2-5 25 33-2163 

21 23 15 BO i ais.) 22:5 22 29 20-7 37-7 31-5] al2-5 28 34-7|64 

16-710 as noel bah tbe Lt «vee 60 20 17-8 24-8 17 25-5 22 10 30 31-1165 

16-4 tila 9 Rear So BPS oe. he REE 21-1 17 19-8 16-1 25-9 24 10 25 31-2166 

BZD) eae mal hh ow has les ToMos cit eeaes: : 22-5 18-2 27-1 17-6 30-9 25-5\al0-12-5 31-3 31-9|67 

Pg od Th tel | Beate | Se Se | Ee Se tae 23 32-5 19 27-2 24 SP BIO. |e ge 33-368 

te a 15 15 ee a 20 20 23-9 20 30 26; tl. 214:3) deat 32-7/69 
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: Canned Vegetables 
~ - od ~ PRES SS eS 
rs) 8 2 ie pe) q 
g aq oe of ., OG a3 2 se] 
See eae be ot eal iy. a. | S25) 2 ag 
LOCALITY Su A 3 ohio 8 aa a - “si 
HE ig |. |Esk/s.| Bh] #8 463-6 
Soa) Mee | aks | ee | | og ey es ja gg BA | ag 
pears. \iae | soe | we 8|\ 52 Ee a “¢ | oe 
So | 88 | $8 | sss) sh | 82 | Bh | BB | ga | ES 
6) ea} a) Ea me m H B Ay 2) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)..............2.- 20-5 6-2a| 14-8 3-5 5.9 7:9 10-9 11-1 12-0 11-8 
Nova Scotia (average)...........00. 19-5 6-6 15-1 3.9 5-0 7-6 12-4 10-8 1i-9§ 11-6 
T—Sydney...cs «|e sissies sae terete 19-2 7.3 15-6 3.7 5 6-7 12-4 10-8 11-8 11-5 
2—New Glasgow...........-sc0e- 19-1 |5-3=7-3 15-1 3-9 4-8 7-3 11-7 10 10-9 10-8 
SRHAMNET Sb are oi010 ep eereie « oleicleleterenrete [Qe Ge eee t.. ee 3.9 5 8 11 10:3 12 11 
CS SINE Crieennreig Iq nigos sos sexe 19-6 | ie4=6:7 15-7 3.8 5-1 8 14 11 11:6 11-5 
B= WWANGSOD Sac «2:0 oisteioneteyetoial tare 19-7 6-7 15-7 4 5 7-8 12-3 11-5 12-6 12-5 
GALT ULO Faesg «vs o\eu0:e)sokeele er aotererenatelers 90-2 6-7 13-5 3.9 5 7-6 13-2 11-4 12-5 12-3 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.........] 99.9 6-7 16-2 3.7 4-4 7.3 12-8 10-5 12-3 12-0 
New Brunswick (average).......... 29.2 "4 15-2 3.8 5-9 7.5 13-3 10-7 11-7 11-0 
S—Monctonin...<t.<stees acsteteees 19-4 7.3 15-7 Chey 5-1 8 12-7 11-4 12-1 11-2 
O——saint Jolin... 2.2 caspie tetas eee 90-4 | 6-6-7 17-2 ey 5.2 7.2 13-1 10-6 {1-1 10-7 
10—Hredericton... ..« secs cresennee 19-8 7.3 14-3 3.9 5 7.9 14 10-5 12 11-5 
Ti Ba thursty ne. oso aero telat eere cic 91.3 7.3 13-4 3.8 4.8 7 aR | bee eee 10-2 11-4 10-7 
Quebec (average)...............006. 18-8 5-0 13-2 3.5 5-1 6.4 10-8 §.8 11-6 11-6 
P2—-QUODEC. 5s. 0d atin s » crates 90-3 | 4-7-5 14-9 3-6 5 7 10-8 9.8 11-2 10-7 
18—Three Rivers................. 19-1 |4-7-5-3 13-4 Sin) 4-7 6-4 12-2 9-9 12-1 11-5 
14—Sherbrooke........06...cee000- 19-6 4.7 12-6 a9) 5-4 5-7 11-1 9.8 11-9 11-3 
16—Sorel . 2 Poi... +s 0/0 aie oe aelemimeieal Reve): he. | 13.3 Cpe 5 ay 10 9.8 12-4 13:5 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 19-2 4.7 13 3.9 5 7 10-5 9.8 11:7 12-3 
T{=St. JORnS. ...-.) 26.5 es soteee © 17-1 14:725.3 13 3.3 5.2 6-4 10 10 11 12-7 
18—Thetford Mines 19-2 4-7] 12-6 3-7 5-2 5:7] 11 9-7} 11-8] 10-7 
19-—Montrealica. . >< senisnins aires 18-9 Aa7-6 14-9 3.8 5-1 7.9 10 9-8 1 10-6 
PO FLU 3 sie ccc ss 0 52 pew erate ere 18 |4-7-5.3 11-7 3.5 re 6-6 12 9.7 1-1 10-8 
Ontario (average)................... 19-8 6-0 14-3 3-1 5-0 8-5 11-0 10-6 11-4 11-2 
ZI—OEtAWS. so0.0's ob nein ode. 18-9 6-6-7 13-5 3.9 5.2 8-8 11-6 10 10-9 10-9 
22——BTOCK Ville. ..:65.- teins eee 17 6. |aeekl-9 3-5 4.5 8-2 11-4 9-8 10-7 11-7 
D3 IKING LON s. o. « nalsionics eee 17-9 6 13-6 3:3 4-8 8-1 10-7 10 Id! <2 10-3 
v4—Belleville..... 0.00 sie 00. «eee: 18-6 5-3 12-5 2-9 5 8-2 10-5 9-9 10-9 10-5 
25-—Peterborough. 4...«04. .+ eens 19-7 | 6-6-7 15-4 2-8 4.9 9-2 10-7 9-8 9-8 10-8 
26—Oshawa.... «isescbeas ceeds 20-2 |5-3-6-7 13 2-9 5 8 10-5 10-4 10-8 10-8 
Ri Orilia.s. scic.s0.0b » ofekre ae eee 21-2 5-3b} 14-7 2-8 4.9 8-2 11-7 11 12-1 11-7 
28—A oronto...... +5 0ne seein 21-9 6-7 15-8 3-1 4.9 8-8 10 10-3 11-1 10-7 
20—Niagara Walls... 0.52. savers 20-6 | 6-6-7 16-3 3-1 4.6 7-7 10-8 10-3 11-6 11-1 
30—St. Catharines.....0%...csegee 21 ‘|5-3-6-7 15-7 3-1 5 9-1 11-8 10-2 11-3 10-9 
1-—Hamiltons..... seesta et eee 23-4 | 6-6-7 15 2-9 5 8-3 9-8 10-2 10-6 10-6 
82——Brantiord,. ....).osh-.gcbeee. 20-2 | 6-6-7 15-2 2-8 4.9 9-1 10-2 10-2 10-8 10-5 
ns eas O72 aa Pe RI Se ny ce 20:2 | 6-6-7 15 2-6 5 9 10-4 10-5 10-3 10-5 
64-—(Guelphy wf... . 296 ohh. ee ae. 20-4 | 6-6-7 15-2 2-8 5 9-6 10-8 10-8 11-5 11-5 
Bo Ii tChener,.... haceene pone eee 20-7 6 14-5 2-6 4.9 8-5 10-4 10-2 10-6 10-6 
86—Woadstock: ....: see... 8 eee 20-7 |4-7-5-3 12-8 2-7 4.6 9 9-7 10-9 11-1 11-3 
oi—Siratlords ....gechh one 19-1 6 15-8 2-6 5 9 10-9 10-2 10-8 10-8 
BS HOndON..20. «. saeletehesee eee 21-6 | 6-6-7 16-2 2-8 5 8-8 10-4 11 12-1 11-5 
39—St. Thomas 20-3 |4-7-5-3 15-1 2-8 5 9-4 12-2 11-5 11-9 11-2 
A£0—Whathany.:...64 seks nee ene 18-4 4-7 13-9 3-1 5 8 10-7 11 10-9 11-2 
S1-—-Windsor.....09<08e tes 18-5 |5-38-6-7 14 3 4.8 7-2 9-7 10-1 10-6 10-8 
Boe SATIS eRe clei trele 20-2 5-3 15 2-7 5 8-7 11-9 10-7 11-9 11-1 
43—Owen Sound.... 17-2 6 14-5 2-6 4-4 7-6 10-6 10 10-5 10-3 
44—North Bay 20:3 | 6-6-7 | 12-6 3-7 5-6 8-9 11,2c}bemdd 12 12-2 
ADRS DULY .. ov cccce sebeue eens 18-4 6 13-1 3-9 5-5 ely 1324 10-6 12-7 12 
AG=-Cobalt: i... ee ee enee 20 6:7 13 4. 5.5 8.8 11-7 12-4 12-4 12-6 
47—Timmins...... 48+ $60 oo BR's 19-7 6-7 13-4 3-8 5-4 8-5 12 11-6 12-2 12-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 18-7 |5-3-6-7 12-5 3-2 4.7 8-1 12 10-7 12-7 11-6 
49—fort Arthur... ..5% ..: dabaree + 19-5 |5-3-6-7 15-3 3-7 5-5 8-7 11-2 10-3 11-8 11-3 
DO--Hort) William ...-66. «eee 20-2 |5-3-6-7 14-7 3-8 5-4 8-4 10-6 10-9 12-7 11-6 
Manitoba (average)................. 22-3 G-i 14-7 3:7 5-6 9-8 11-0 12-4 13-4 13-3 
bi=-Winnipegse,...). hese aren 22-7 | 5-6-7 14-4 3-6 5-4 9-2 10-5 12-3 13 12-8 
b2=-Brandon i... ctsde se eee 21-8 |5-3-6-2 15 3-8 5-8 10-3 11-4 12-5 13-7 13-7 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 20-8 5-9 15-6 3-6 5-3 9-0 10-6 13-1 13-5 13-5 
Dog egiINar sie...) lines os eels 21-5 |5-6-6-4 15-7 3-6 5-9 8-4 9-5 13-1 13-2 13-3 
pé—Prince-Albert..).:.¢. <<. aeebiee 21-1 4-8 14-5 3-7 5-3 8-8 11-9 13-6 14-3 14-1 
BOT Deskatoons ....1. see. 0. cee 19-8 6-4 15 3-6 5-1 9-4 10-3 12-6 13-4 13-3 
OZ NOOSOW AM 0.5.09 « sleeve soo Cte 20-7 6-4 17 3-5 5 9-4 10-7 13-1 13-2 13-3 
Alberta (average)................... 23-0 6-3 17-5 3:6 5-5 7-9 11-9 12-7 13-7 13-8 
i= Medicine Hat..;..0.....2 ohn. : BAO! aah: 15-5 3-7 6 7-9 11 13 14 13-9 
pS Prumbeller.:...d sft oe serene « 23 SOC Ie estas Ae 3°7 5-6 6-1 11-9 12-7 14-6 14-1 
BI=—FAmOnton:.;,,..2...8b «so seine. 21 =‘ |5-8-6-7 17-1 3-6 5-5 7-4 10-7 12-4 13-3 13-5 
BOR ACAI SAT Bae. cio | sisffh ois ee eee 23 5-6 20 3-5 5-3 8-3 10-6 12-8 13-7 13-7 
Gl=—lethbridge..../. G4... haven. 24-7 G27e] se Gek.. 3-4 5 8-7 10-8 12-6 13 13-9 
British Columbia (average)......... 23-8 77 17-2 4.4 5-9 6-8 8-4 12-4 12-7 12-8 
62—Fernie 7sclaeediel 1B Pieters! Bk Sa) So ae 4.2 6-2 8 9 13-2 13-2 13-2 
63—Nelson 23-7 8:3 17-5 4.3 5-5 8 10 12 14 14-5 
64—Trail........ a9 eaten 21-5 8 15 4-] 6 7-5 8 12-4 13-8 14 
65—New Westminster.. 23:1 | 6-7-5 19 4 5-7 5-6 9 12-3 11-8 11-9 
66—Vancouver 24-1 | 6-7-5 18 3-7 5-4 6 6-9 11-8 11-6 11-2 
67—Victoria 22-8 8 18-6 4 5-9 6-3 7-7 12-3 11-8 12 
68— Nanaimo 26 S. ail dee eitos « 4-2 6-5 6-1 8 11-7 11-7 12-3 
69—Prince Rupert 24-3 |7-5-8-3 15 4-1 6 6-6 8-2 13-6 13-3 13-3 





a. Chain stores etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 


b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1936 














Potatoes Apples S 
s me : 3 2 2 
| -— « oO q oH ; = oo 
a By s =O) ao | ee = P £. 8 a 6 
= = ae] HS) om oo i os 33 om Pe} 
sy 2 5 Ps ob se i | ig a. Qs § 8 aes 2" 
Basi mSt te is 2. Same 6s STR S, | eae] pe ed By EF ES 
88] go = = -@ | 4 | g- | ges] = 8 va co aes 
des sg | & ~ | ge | fe | ee | £88 E 8 doi Bg Ey 
aoa] “Gk © o. PQ a yo a, aN ao oo 
ea fo) AA A, fy cs Ay ee o 3 } s 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-4 3:8 | 1-305 25-4 23-2 16-0 11-2 16-5 15-2 60-0 20-2 55-4 43-0 
5-4 4-5 | 1-243 24-0 15-9 14-2 41-5 15-8 15-4 57-8 20-2 59-6 44-6 
5-1 4-3 1-464 28-2 15 14 11-9 15-2 15-2 47-5 DT i RR cae ans 38-5 
5-3 3°8 1-219 21-7 15 12-7 12-2 Lia 14-6 59 19-4 60 43 
5-5 5 90 18-2 18-4 15 l1-1 15 15 60 20 GO. dulepre sys Mone! 
5:6 4-6 1-496 29-6 19-2 14-5 11-3 17-2 16-8 65 Oe lh cae semeee 47-5 
5-9 4-9 1-275 25-6 14-2 15 11-5 16 15-2 60 21-4 60 50 
5-2 4-5 1-105 20-6 19-5 13-8 li 15-7 15-6 55 19-3 58-3 44-2 
5-4 4.4 -960 19-7 1 Win | Ree 12-2 15-3 j FS oe eee a 19 Aig tolnaet, 42-2 
5-3 4-1] 2-175 24-1 22°06 14-1 11-8 15-5 14-6 427-8 19-0 56-9 47-8 
5-4 3-9 1-254 22-5 23-6 14-5 12-7 15-7 Tosa Op Eat ae ey 20-7 55 57 
5-5 4:3 1-50 29-3 21-9 14-9 11-7 14-9 copes fa- ce... 18-9 60 41-7 
5-4 4-] 1-124 25-2 20:5 13-4 11-5 15-7 14-5 48 18-9 55-7 45-7 
4-8 4 -§22 TIE?" I a Pau 13-5 11-2 15-5 15-4 47-5 Ti: Oc. nae 46-7 
5-1 4:8 | 1-378 26-0 27-3 13-6 11-3 15-9 13-8 62-1 20-4 58-6 43-0 
5-2 4-5 1-428 27-2 27-5 12-6 11-7 16-4 14-2 63 21-7 55 42-3 
5 5-4 1-484 27-4 26 14-2 10-6 16:5 13-9 54 21 54 44.5 
5-3 4-8 1-439 28-5 34 13-8 10-9 16-6 14-3 55 22-7 64 44.] 
5 4.7 1-007 143301) | |e elegy © 12-6 11-4 15 13-1 50 pl erestn Mes ae 43-3 
4-8 5 1-225 AB SOLC = ae are k 13 13 15 13240) abo Eo ee. 20 ee \lsee-ceedneres 44.2 
5 5-2 1-409 27-1 25 13-4 11-5 16-2 14-8 58 19-4 55 42 
4-9 4-9 1-493 30 25 14 10 16-3 13 65 20:6). | espe ae 43-7 
5-6 4-] 1-514 27 28 13-6 11-5 15-9 14 86-7 20-6 58-8 40-2 
5 4-9 1-40 24-9 25-8 15 10-7 15-3 13-8 65 19-2 65 42-5 
5-1 3-7 | 1-434 27-5 24-2 15-9 11-2 16-7 15-5 59-8 19-5 57-6 41-2 
5-1 4-8 1-468 29-3 27-7 14 10-7 16-1 16-3 63-3 20-4 60-4 40-3 
5 3°6 1-337 24-7 23 +7 13-7 9-2 16-7 15-4 55 19 61-3 41-2 
5-1 4.4 1-58 29-1 OG Tals 23%. 12-1 16 G37 ie eee, cee 19-4 54 40-8 
5-2 3:6 1-61 30-1 0 eRe ore ee 11-5 16-4 14-7 50:3 19 49 39-7 
5-2 3-6 1-572 28-7 29) ORs cota 11-2 16-3 14-9 57-5 18-7 58-6 40-1 
4-9 3:2 1-521 29-5 PROC | elie Se as 12-6 16-8 15-5 69 19-8 63 41-8 
5-3 3-2 1-342 25-7 30 15 10-3 16-8 15 69 20-4 57 42-2 
5-1 3:6 1-537 29-6 Deitch ae Ri. 10-8 16-3 15-4 67 18-1 62-7 41 
5-6 3-9 1-75 31-9 1S) pal ee 10:8 17-2 joe (ae.o eo 18 58-5 39 
5-9 3-7 1-483 29-6 7 tt Se Ae 11-5 17-2 15-1 60 17-3 50 40-6 
4.9 3:7 | 1-522 28-9 DLs. tate 11-2 16-6 DS US| SR. 8 ee 18 60 41 
5 3:5 1-408 26-6 7A OOS lie, Bae om 11-9 17-1 14-7 50 TD 4). os aoe 37-9 
4-7 3-1 1-45 28-8 LS Oal eee, 10-6 16 De OP ae Sette sus TS) 87, 2en, See 40-4 
5-1 3-7 1-367 28-9 3 Dill. ateahots 9-8 17-6 Hos GR) 88.1.8 2 oe 20-1 59 41-2 
4.9 3:4 1-405 28-9 TES OYA ees Bae 10-5 16-5 A GOINGS. FEE 5 19-9 65 39-6 
5 2-9 1-347 DOP SR oe aoa tN. cde See. 10-3 15-7 TA TA OR Bes: TS ol cee 40 
4.9 3-1 1-369 26-4 22" Bal. fone. 10-4 16-6 15 50 21-1 62-5 41 
4-8 3-4 1-25 24-4 226i. doatat 10-5 16 A ORE Ee ose 18-6 59-5 39-2 
4-8 3-2 1-228 23-8 20 fel. tee, 11-4 16-7 PAS Set Le oe oi PATE a) 41-2 
iD 2-8 1-292 24-3 NG: Atl. 1. Bae. 10-1 16-3 1 dW ee las ee 19 58 39 
4-8 2-6 1-45 740,003). | Ws ie ce 1s] i 11-4 15-6 14-1 49 TBO) cee eee 40 
5 3-3 1-20 22-6 Doe lal eet. 11-8 17-2 HOT MAS. 2 ek o 1 Ear fe eae A 39-4 
4-8 3 1-217 22-9 71a aa ee 10-6 16-8 ie yope i ae ee oe 18 fale coe 39-5 
5-1 3-8 1-647 33°8 32:5 16-5 12-7 17-5 16-3 60-2 19-8 55-7 44.6 
5-1 4-3 1-572 29-4 30 15-7 12-4 17-7 17-8 68 20-1 62-2 45-3 
5-4 5 1-392 SI UGCIN eee ee ces 19 12-5 19 18 61-7 20-5 55 46-2 
5-4 4-7 1-947 SO NMBSS a. Os Be 16-2 11-6 17 17 67-6 20-8 57-2 45 
5-2 4-1 1-428 28-6 26 19 11 15-9 15 61-7 19 55 43 
5-1 4-5 1-147 22-7 30 15-7 11-9 16-5 17:8 57-4 21-8 49-4 42-4 
5-1 4-] 1-17 DOSGal sd. 2-32 13-7 11-3 17-1 17-9 58-8 20-3 51-5 43-9 
5:7 3:2 452 . 8 17-1 15-7 62-8 19-8 50-8 43-6 
5-5 2-9 863 +5 16:5 15-4 58-4 19-1 48-9 43-5 
5-8 3-5 -641 1 17-6 16 67-2 20-5 52-7 43-6 
5-9 3:8 -849 4. 17-1 16-2 63-6 22°38 53-3 46-8 
6 3-9 -986 7 18-1 15-8 65-7 21-9 51-8 47 
5-8 4 *75 6 17-8 16:3 62-3 24-7 54-8 48-2 
5-9 3-5 +806 8 16:8 16-9 66-2 22 53-7 46-2 
5-8 3-7 +855 “4 15-7 15-8 60 20-6 52-7 45-6 
6-2 2-8 -963 4 17-6 16-6 62-9 22-3 52-7 44-9 
6 2-4 1-03 -9 17-7 16-1 62-4 23-1 54-8 45-2 
5-9 3-1 1-06 3 17-9 15-6 63°7 22-2 53-7 46-2 
6-5 3-1 -995 8 17-3 15-7 61-9 22 52-4 44.8 
6-4 2°7 1-01 5 17 15-4 61-4 21-2 50-4 42-8 
6-1 2-8 +722 3 18-2 17-1 65 22-8 52-2 45-4 
6-5 3-2 | 1-474 3 16-6 14-5 59-0 21-1 49-7 42-8 
7 3-2 1-01 5 18-7 16-2 60 23-5 65 47-5 
7:5 3 1-61 17 15 62-5 23-5 50 47-5 
7-2 3-5 1-54 +5 18 15-6 63-2 24-2 50-7 48-2 
5-7 2-8} 1-23 6 15-6 13-6 55 20-3 45-2 37-8 
5-3 3 1-22 7 14-7 13-2 52-6 17-2 45-3 37-2 
5-8 2-9 1-58 3 15-9 13-2 5@5 18-9 43-7 41-2 
7-2 3°6 | 1-45 8 15-5 13-5 59 19-8 50 39 
6-2 3-5 | 2-15 6 17-5 16 62 21 48 44 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 















-_ + 
Sugar 14 = ad 8 a 
; BOLE a. | B49 sak . 4 
g ES : 723 | 8 aa 3 Pp = 334 
eh [te Sa) Peace < ae ae as] PR | gee 
- 3 § |oss| 55 | 4 fa hb 3 5 a4 ns 
LOCALITY = é s ise4| See) ae a 3 Eas 2s 
Bo] e9|o5| 85/282) of | as] se | os | as | 88 | 8808 
2. | Serer len leec| sel Set 3 Pcs See. edule aaae 
dS /S8/28| gh (888) 24 | 48] BE | 28 | 28 | #2 | e588 
iw) - 
& (hwo, te to Bae ay oe 5 a. B < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-2 | 6-1] 36-4 | 51-9 | 20-0 13-9; 2-8 49-6 48-4 11-4 4.9 14-873b 
Nova Scotia (ayerage)...... 6-3 | 6-1 | 41-2 | 49-0 | 19-5. 9-7 | 2-9 42-1 37-3 12-3 5-0 15-560 
I—Sydney: Mises sce se 6:5} 6-1 | 42-8 | 48-5 | 21-8 12-2) 3-1 45-4 43-7 12-4 Gam TS ae pe 
2—New Glasgow........ 6 6 37-7 | 47-6 | 21 9-1] 3 46-7 35-1 12-5 AGN Rae aeiovereis 
38—Ambherst..........+.- 6-7 | 6-2 | 45 50-3 | 15 8-8} 2-5 40 35 11-3 OE. 9 PEA tee Seas 
4— Halifax: cisscs se cnes > 5-8 | 5-9 | 40-6.| 49-4 | 23-3 9-8: | T82y).... be eal sec oe oe 12-9 5-1 15-50 
5—Windsor...........-- 6-3 | 6-1 | 40 49 18-4 8-3 | 2-9 40 88-3 11-8 GB ice sessile 
G— Truro. Hi PNees oes: 6-3} 6 41-3 | 49-3 | 17-7 9-8} 2-9 38-3 34-4 12-6 Ot Qilhe tsb ae care ae + 
7—P.E.1, Charlottetown| 5-9| 5-5 | 37-2 | 47-8 | 15-8 14-7 | 2-8 41-3 36-7 12-8 5-0 13-400 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-3] 6-0 | 41-7 | 48-3 | 18-6 10-4 | 2-9 40-5 37-2 11-9 5-0 15-060 
8—Moncton.........e00- 6:3 | 6-1 | 41-4 | 49-7 | 20-7 10-4} 3-1 44.4 37-5 12-3 5 g 
9—Saint John........... 6-2] 6 39-9 | 46-1 | 16-2 10 2-7 41-9 38-3 12-4 5 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-4] 6 43-1 | 48-3 | 15-9 11-6 | 2-7 37-6 35-1 11-5 DT. ots cna core 
11—Bathurst............. 6-2] 5-9 | 42-2 | 49-2 | 21-6 9-6] 2-9 38 38 11-4 4 SF) BS ees 
Quebec (average).......... 5-9 | 5-7 | 36-8 | 52-7 | 21-2 12-6} 2-9 43-4 50-5 10-5 4.4 14-071 
12—QuebeGs 2.25. 6.0.800% 5-9 | 5-8 | 36:2 | 56 21-1 14-8 | 3-2 40 56-5 10-1 4-5 13-50 
183—Three Rivers........ 6 5-8 | 40-4 | 54-9 | 21-5 14-9 | 2-9 48-6 45 12-5 4-6 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-9 | 5-7 | 34-7 | 55-2] 18-9 12-2} 2-9 42-8 47-3 10-9 4-5 |15-00-15-50 
15—NSorels Seas vicsn seuree 6 5-7 | 35-6 | 47 24 10-3 | 2-8 40 40 10 5 = {12-50-13-25 
16—St. Hyacinthe....... 5-8 | 5-7 | 46-2 | 52 19-5 12-2 | 2-8 40 56-7 10-7 4-7 13-00 
17—St. Johns. oo.os.cce ces 5-8 | 5-6 | 33-6 | 49 19-2 12-4] 2-4 45-7 50 10 co eae dices eas 
18—Thetford Mines......| 6 5-7 | 35 50 22-2 13 2-9 43-3 54 10 ie S| ese, Abo eer 
19—Montreal............. 5-7 | 5-6 | 36-9 | 55-2 | 21-9 13-3 | 2-6 46-5 51-9 10-1 4-6 |13- 50-3: 75 
ZOE ul) wi S523 ciel ware 5-9 | 5-8 | 32-4 | 54-8 | 22-2 10af4| 03-3 44 53-3 10 4-7 |15-00-15-50 
Ontario (average)......... 6-1 | 6-0 ( 36-3 | 55-5 | 19-6 12-2) 2-6 39-1 48-5 10-6 4-8 14-937 
21—Ottawa. oo). cn ccceees 5-9 | 5-8 | 35-4 | 56-9 | 19-6 12:3 | 2-5 48-2 53-3 10-1 4-8 |15-00-15-50 
2—Brockville..........- 5-9 | 5-6 | 34-5 | 53-9 | 19-2 9-8 | 2-4 37 45-8 10 4-6 14-00 
23—Kingston.........000- 5-8 | 5-7 | 36-1 | 50-3 | 20 12-7 | 3-1 41-7 52 10-3 5-2 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-1 | 6 34-5 | 53-8 | 18-4 10-9 | 2-6 38 53°3 10-5 5-1 14-00 
25—Peterborough........ 5-8 | 5-7 | 40 54-9 | 18-4 13-1 | 3-4 40-6 50-8 10-7 5 115-25-15-50 
26—Oshawa.........00c0. 5-9 | 5-8 | 42-2 | 49-4 | 20-9 10-7 | 2-6 36-7 55-2 11-2 5 14-00 
4—Orillias 0.0. aechiee 5-8 | 5-8 | 37-3 | 55-5 | 20-2 10-4 | 2-5 37-6 48-8 10 4-5 15-00 
28—Toronto...........0+- 5-7 | 5-6 | 38-8 | 54 19-4 11-5 | 2-5 39-5 40-5 10-1 4-6 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5-8 | 5-7 | 39 54 18-6 11-7 | 2-3 AS OPA ek Owe 10-4 5-2 |12-75-13-75¢ 
30—St. Catharines....... 6-1 | 6-1 | 38 58-6 | 20-3 12-1] 2-6 43-6 50 10-6 5-2 13-50g 
31—Hamilton............ 5-7 | 5-7 | 34-9 | 53-7 | 19-8 10-5 | 2-2 36-7 50-5 9-9 4-5 14-00 
82—Brantford...........- 6 5-9 | 38-7 | 57-6 | 19-2 11-2] 2-8 37-4 45-8 10-3 5-2 |14-25-14-50 
$3-—Gallt.o io. 0sss teueeen 5-9 | 5-7 | 36-2 | 54-3 | 18-7 11-4] 2-5 41-7 43-3 10-3 5 114-50-14-75 
84—Guelph...........00- 5-8 | 5-8 | 34-8 | 51-8 | 18-2 10-6 | 2-4 40 49.2 10-6 4-8 |14-50-14-75 
85—Kitchener............ 5-9} 5-9 | 30-9 | 55 18-6 10-4 | 2-5 38-9 45 10-3 3-9 15-00 
386—Woodstock..........- 6-5 | 6-5 | 383-2 | 58-5 | 19 10 2-8 38-3 43 10-7 5 14-50 
387—Stratford............ 6-2 | 6-2] 37-9 | 55-4] 19 11-2 | 2-6 43-1 48-3 10-8 5 14-50 
88—London..........000- 6-2 | 6-2 | 39-8 | 55-2 | 17-2 12 2-5 41-1 45 10-1 4-6 14-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6:4 | 6-3 | 40-8 | 57-5 | 18-9 12 2-5 43-3 50 10-4 5-1 |14-00-14- Bs 
40—Chatham............ 6 6 34-3 | 52-6 | 17-6 11-9 2-4 38-2 50 10 4-4 15-0 
41—Windsor, <<«sseee one 5-9 | 6 33:3 | 51-5 | 17-8 11-3 | 2-1 36-6 56-5 10 4-3 |13-00-14- 30 
42-—DALNiA saan Qos wenbiten 6:2 | 6-2 | 35-2 | 55-2 | 17-6 11-3 | | 2-3 7 oP ta IR Ae 10-6 5 15-25 
43—Owen Sound......... 5-8 | 5-8 | 38-7 | 49-8 | 20-8 10 2-5 30 40 10-6 4-3 |15-00-15-25 
44—North Bay.......... 6-6 | 6-2 | 37-8 | 57-3 | 18-8 14-3] 3 37-2 55 12-6 4-9 16-50 
45—Sudbury...:.5....0<4 6-3 | 6-2 | 36 62-5 |. 24-2 15 2-7 38-7 50 10 4-8 |16-25-16-50 
46—Cobalt..............- 7-1 6-9 | 35-5 | 60-7 | 22-5 15 2°7 36-2 46 11-5 Dial aysiste tcc ceies 
47—Timmins............ 6-7 | 6-5 | 31-8 | 62-7 | 21-6 15-8 | 3-1 35-8 BD Val eae 4-7 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie. 6-1 5-9 | 31-3 | 57-8 | 19-3 15 2-4 35 45-3 12-4 4-8 14-50 
49—Port Arthur..........] 6-2 | 6-4 | 33-7 | 57-5 | 23 16-1 | 2-8 38-1 55 11-1 5 |14-75-15-00 
50—Fort William......... 6-7 6-6 | 39-5 | 56-7 | 22-2 15-2 2-5 41-1 55-5 11-5 5 14-75-15 -00 
Manitoba (average)....... 6-6 | 6-5 | 33-0 | 49-1} 19-1 14-4} 2-7 35-6 52-7 12-9 5:2 20-600 
5l—Winnipes.... dan 6-6 | 6-6 | 83-3 | 48-9 | 17-4 14-1] 2-6 35-4 53-7 11-8 5-5 18-50 
52—Brandon............. 6-6 | 6-3 | 82-6 | 49-3 | 20-8 14-6 | 2-8 35-8 51-7 14 4-8 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-5 | 6-7 | 33-1] 50-3 | 20-4 19-3 | 3-2 39-1 56-2 14-2 CLOW 5 Rees Seah is Sree 
58—Regina............... 6-4 | 7-1 | 32-5 | 50-8 | 20 17-9a] 3 39-4 60 14-2 UE ol Bak eae ean 
54—Prince Albert.c2snoe- 7 6-7 | 34 50 19-2 19-7al 3-5 42-5 50 14-5 i «oe 5 ge 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-2 | 6-6 | 32-1 | 51-4 | 19-1 18-9a} 2-8 39-4 58-7 14-5 Be Ghee pees ve x 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-3 | 6-4 | 33-6 | 49 23-3 20-5al 3-5 SOS Meliate tes hee 13-7 UT eats Bie eo Pete 
Alberta (average).......... 6-7 | 6-7 | 33-3 | 47-4 | 20-2 17-9 | 3-1 38-3 55-2 12-9 2 {Ga (eae, Pea eae 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-8 | 6-9 | 32-9 | 47-9 | 21-7 20-8a} 2-9 42 60 12-5 4-8 zg 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7 6-9 | 32-5 | 47-5 | 23-5 17-8a| 3-3 31-7 60 10 Be ual exe ees cect te < orks 
59—Edmonton........... 6-7 | 6-7 | 35-8 | 48-3 | 21-6 16-9a} 3-1 38-9 48-7 14-5 4-6 zZ 
60—Calgarysie..6 6... 6-6 6-6 | 34 44-8 | 17-5 16-laj 3-2 40 55 12-5 4-4 g 
61—Lethbridge.......... 6-6 | 6-5 | 31-2 | 48-7] 16-8] 18a | 3-2] 38-7] 52-5| 15 re i oe eee 
British Columbia (average) 6-5 | 6-2 | 34-0 | 46-7 | 21-1 21-5} 2-9 45-4 52-6 11-9 Fy ees Acs ee 
62—Fernie............... 8 7-2 | 35 45 20 20a 3-1 BO [aes ARS ee ee Ch A oe Pn lly ke 
63—Nelson.............. G 7 30 50 20 25a 2-9 42-5 57-5 LENG is Ose cl Ries Sete eta 
G4—Frail. ete caeccncce 6-7 | 6-5 | 38-7 | 50 23-3 25a 3-4 42-7 50 12 ge PRE: crew dhe- epee 
65—New Westminster 5-9 | 5-7 | 30 43-8 | 20-1 20-7al 2-7 48-3 52-5 11-8 ONG | on eee ma 
66—Vancouver........... 5:7 | 5-4 | 33-2 | 43-3 | 18-8 18a, 2-6 30 Ghose alee 10-7 zal lente, Ba ae 
67—Victoria............. 6-4] 6 34-8 | 45-8 | 22-3 20-3a} 2-8 42-5 55-8 10-9 eg Me, he ae 
68—Nanaimo............ 6-2] 5-8 | 36 45-9 | 21-6 19-6a} 2-8 50 50 12-5 Tae lasts re ees 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-2] 6 34 50 22-8 23a 3 52:5 50 11-8 5-2 


eee oe sere ree 


eee a ee 
a Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. _b For prices of Welsh coal see text. c Calculated 
price per cord from price quoted. f Petroleumcoke. gg Natural gas used extensively. Lignite. i Including birch, 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1936 











Wood g Rent 
= ; a ee 
8 8 3 @ 2 i S , 4 pi jooed 
3 eS = or ae a ~| Six-roome ouse wit 
on 3 Se 838 we 525 me -: |2#8&| house with | incomplete 
9 a =8 2393 eg 228 §.28 eee 
g 2 Ep os Q tp Oar Oo |.“ |modern con-| modern 
ha oO Ou Mae be ~ee BDw Be gh Woe © . Bone 
BQ eid & Oo Hoo one #oe =30 3 ore. veniences, 70n: 
im Oe Q | a ai = re} on cc ee S |S per month | veniences 
a 0 2 = - 0 per month 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 $ c Cc. $ $ 
9-402 12-150 9-666 11-407 7-242 8-505 7-454| 26-9 | 9-6 22-508 16-262 
7-850 10-060 7-000 8-000 5-250 6-250 6-250) 29-9 | 9-8 21-667 14-583 
6-50-7-25 9-50 6-00 TILED. | hones abhi st! REIS Sein NEA Tea 30-1 | 9-8]16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
5-75-6-50 9-00 5-00 6-00 4-00 5-00 6-00c} 30-2 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75-9-50 TOSS ORR ax... 1 RA, Pon ctebees stents Sie aia de ikaw ep Manistee MU a ete Y 28-8 {10 415-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-00-10-25 11-00 |9-00-11-00}10-00-12-00 |6-00-7-00 7:00-8:00 6-50 | 30 9-7|23-00-83-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
aren oar = AE Pee Nhs eh sRea ee gS se inne | oo e..ci bse ronmete Licerecscatele Sots Sail eee reyes late ayesle ove. stoberstere lolele Plawetere airetave are 30 9-7/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
OS UO Se a weatals Je cl slat terete Mee cme eee cet tl oes aptewvesaiel Shida cone ets 30 9-6|18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-50-9-40 19-800 8-750 10-250 6-250 7-250 9-000c| 25-6 | 9-7|18-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-156 11-500 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500 | 28-7 | 9-6 22°125 17-125 
9-00-11-00¢g 11-50¢ 6-00g 7:00¢ 5-00¢ 6-00 g 30-6g] 9-5/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-75-12-00 |11-50-12-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 7-00-8-00c] 28-1 | 9-8/18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
DB 00= 1100 It OO— 11 SON ac neti e | cece nic te ects clones oe es aie Oe aebe ook [eleitace o cto. 0 ate 27-5 | 9-3 25-00 18-00 }10 
STERIC ae arte ne 4] aA ay Oracbrar a al PMCs y atts Bue sl Lcpet cpa ticles La RREREA OAT RRCHTEE [CSTR LNT 28-7 | 9°7 18-00 15-00 j11 
9-150 11-500 10-399 11-734 7-868 8-868 8-250) 23-5 | 9-3 19-833 13-688 
10-00 11-00 12-00c¢ 12-00c 10-67c 10-67c 6-75c} 22-5 | 9-7|20-00-28-00 |............ 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12-00¢ 6-00 7-00c 8-00c] 26-6 | 9-5)16-00-25-00 |10-00-18-00 {13 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 8-00 | 24-7 | 9-7/20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
eas i) 0 8 Mea fLoiatale ake sits fete t UMAR cuonotete La. etarensim o-chavceelt crocs te octet scelf stale, Sanet Te aeatel Ms SER he are eae 20-8 | 8-3/14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 {15 
Me cs cise Stes 11-50 10-33c 11-67c 8-67c 10-67¢ 6-50c} 20-5 |10 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 |16 
Scarekssie gis yebetals Wake kate siatals oiezssl os sig hteeeedetes| 61h aie) ous:0, stoi o[ieitiagess ore cme slog oe ee oe oe SL ete se race as 21-2 | 9 |18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
RSD Sito Oe Oc ema ON baeiteS. seecercel Pecan ores MRA BOB orca pirdra | (ee i. Ape Aaa a Banat ee aeRO 25 9-1}10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 {18 
8-00-8-50 11-00 |12.00-13 -33)13 -33-14-67 8-00 9-00 12-00c}] 25-4 | 9-4}18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |19 
gS RRR TAP rat Saree ea peteets Sich Bec BRAC eRe iad ancucetiepet: boll mae cams are) EAC AO Cg 24-5 | 9-3|18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-200 12-047 10-328 12-114 8-250 9-813 8-813] 25-0 | 9-3 23-714 17-446 
ie Aa 12- Gs. 25 9-00 10-00 7:00 8-00 5-00 | 25-3 | 9-2/20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
7°50- 74 eS BiG EOS A Aerie 5 EE iad oni GRBng sal eb ae ARE Sens) Co uhh ane nN 23 8-5}18-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
SO 13. 00 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c} 25 9-7)18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
9-00-12-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 8-00 O-QUL |S. sinsececes 23-8 | 9-9|18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
9-50 13-00 9-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 24 8-9]18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |25 
10-50 11-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 | 20-5 | 9-5}18-00-30-00 |12-00-18-00 |26 
9-75 13-00 |8-00-8-50 | 9-50-10-00 |6-50-7-00 7:50-8:50) [acess es. cue 24-4 | 9-7|20-00-24-00 |12-00-20-00 |27 
11-00 11-25 14-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 11-00 | 25 9-5/25-00-32-00 |18-00-25-00 |28 
7-50-8- 00g 11-00¢ g g g g g 2ig | 8-7|20-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 |29 
7-50-8- 50g 11-00g g g g g 23-2¢| 9-5/22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |30 
9-00 1-00 00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25-6 | 9-1/23-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 {31 
11-75 5 G0 al Wes, seen T4000 errr nc 12-00 8-25c}] 24-5 | 9-7/20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 |32 
10-00 12-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c|} 23-5 | 9-4]20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 {33 
9-50-10-00 12-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 at Veh acs artic 25 9-4/20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 {34 
12-00 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 1S 00pm errs. .Bd 24-2 | 9-2/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 {35 
9-00-11-00 1a Ue RAR c.ct eyryAl IS Scat pe RAR Stal (evenchua te ls PRR SI  emaeRe Mer ER Na 8-8/20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 [36 
8-50-12-00 12-50 14-00 15-00 12-00 PS OORT tg ean: 23-6 {10 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
11-00 1200" |i. eteeteee PZ OOCl cues casos Qe FOCI iets oc 24-4 | 9-5|22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |38 
10-50-12-00 |10-75-12-00 |.......... 14-00-16-00c}.......... 12-00c 8-00c} 24-8 | 9-7|20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |39 
8-00-8-50 NO SORTA. epee tel ce Sea ADE ee rice dele Alias Pees ote Pore soba reed 23-2 | 9 |17-00-25-00 |14-00-17-00 |40 
8-50 11: 00*\.. Aer T4=00G) Mii Pee 10-00-12 -00c}12-00-14-00c} 22 9-1/22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |41 
7° 75-8 - 25 BUPAS TIN SF cect 5c te OY IEA IRR ee RE! | ee le a 24 9-5/20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
8-59 DES OO) fcc peeeoerein| eras ek ce ais. « auclllo-arare ns aha | cieiaeeet eR A ee oe 2 22-7 | 9 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |43 
12°00" 10-00-1450) Non. ey AEA crore lhe grentenil s « « aphclso le tidteine eh ia 30 8 Qh. thas epee ees a ae 44 
9-00-13 -50 SOUL | cc cccadeenerersrs To DUCE oe eee 9-00c 9-00c} 29-7 '10 |23-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 45 
ASSOOE | ARAN A... | RSP eae 10: 50 Gler.teeeartoes 8-25=10- 5060/7 ais shes. 31-2 | 9:6 00 14-00 |46 
15-00 16-00 8-50 9-50 OO. lr. pel Se On| el WS. 33-3 | 9-6 p 47 
7-50-11-00 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-50 6-50c}] 25 8-9}17- 00-24: 00 }12-00-17-00 |48 
10-50-12-50 11-75 6-75 8-00c 6-25 TeBUCIE... eeiocis 27 9-6|20-00-28-00 }15-00-20-00 {49 
10-50-12-50 11-75 6-50 7-25 5-50 Joep be 5 ere A Hear 27 9-2|20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 {50 
10-250 ME F505. SOIC I SIR 6-938 7-688 6-500) 26-0 | 9-8 23-060 15-750 
92 7ds12-201114.00-15 250 | i ore wy oollee Gre, veces 5-25-8-75 6-00-9-50 6-50 | 25 9-8|22-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 |51 
$-60-10:50*{43-00-16750' |". eee cece tee nacte es 5-75-8-00 6-25-9-00 6-50 | 27 9-7)18-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 |52 
8-606 AG S988) % Jaa a lteeee, se ake 5-250 | RRe.7-719 8-500) 28-2 | 9-9 23°509 16-750 
4-75-12-50h TEs (Elia otoaserectenshl fogs oho ee cease ops s ment ee 6-50-9-00 |............ 25 9-9/20-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 53 
8-00-9-00h HOE OD. Let rene, [sete ae ae aes 3-50-4-50 | 5-00-6-00 |............ 29-3 |10 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
7:00-8-75h TSH UNA; ih «aor | ce 6-25-6-75 6-75-9-50 7-00 | 29-3 10 |18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |55 
5-00-9-00h TDS A5O lets scareaveiers | Mecirares, eotctell oasis ee 9-00-10-00c 10-00c} 29-3 | 9-5]20-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 {56 
5-156 16-000)... tr essai... Gi. ake 5-500 6-000 4-000} 29-3 |10-0 22°30o 15-875 
g g g g g g g 32-5g/10-1/20- tie E 00 |14- a 00 rth 
DAM EE ERA cats oh Ue Pape PAE eee Fe ake ple hNohinee May» FEA wae SERS be dees ois 30 10 
2-75-4-25h g g g 5-00e 6-00g g 30-3¢| 9-8|18-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 30 
6-00-6-50h 10-00¢ g g 6-00g 6-002 4-00¢| 26-7g}....|18-00-238-00 |14-00-20-00 |60 
4 O05 10 DA oe yeh aes ['sccl Bb Bae Lane ete Re LT didcos HR A lars.» dopa eas 4-00 | 27 10 |17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 |61 
. 9-886 DE S40) ate adlassfas so < 6-563 6-929 4-904] 33-7 |10-1 21-688 16-063 
alee stele See Make Ghee coin] * stacelofetate eielfchere Grarevh orale 6 | ne brele'e alcterollicia’s Pome ee eH atets cites crete 37°5 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 174 UE Pe Ree SR (na a 7:00-7-75 8-00-9 - 25 5-50 | 40 10 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 63 
8-50-9-50 TSCOO! slacoe srortactta ete coto.c.te fare 6-25-6-50 7-25-7-50 6-50c}.....- 9-7|25-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |64 
9-50-10-50 TOUS OS . BERS, calle ho ae cic craic Aaa 5-00 3:50 | 30 10-2/15-00-20-00 |10-00-15-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 NO: TBy |e cee eevee ssilicss caus vansrone CRE | otis Bey ros 6-25 4-25 | 30 10 j16-00- 22-00 |13-00-18-00 166 
8-75-10-75 DOO at acearte lacie cre trecrcaece 4-50-5-50 6-20-7-30c 4-77c| 32 10-8}17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
(OSU eter ah\ ee a St A WANE UR RA ole te EA Oe DuO0) |eeten sees 33-3 110 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
Be I Nn tine EMR a 5 alain, |S 6 alate ebeac 5-00-10.00i] 7-00-12-00i]............ 33 10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00 20-00 |69 





p Six roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition and conveniences, 
r Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. s Delivered from mines. 
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(Continued from page 276) 
Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


With the exception of breakfast bacon meat 
prices averaged thigher in February than in 
the previous month, sirloin steak advancing 
from an average of 22:9 cents per pound to 
23°2 cents; shoulder roast of beef from 12-5 
cents per pound to 12:9 cents; roast of veal 
from 14-1 cents per pound to 14:7 cents and 
fresh pork roast from 21-1 cents per pound to 
21-3 cents. The price of lard averaged lower 
than in the previous month but considerably 
higher than a year ago. The figures are: 17:2 
cents per pound in February, 17:9 cents in 
January and 14-9 cents in February, 1935. 

Egg prices averaged higher in the maritime 
provinces than in the others. The Dominion 
average for the fresh grade was down from 41°5 
cents per dozen in January to 33-9 cents in 
February and for the cooking grades from 33:9 
cents to 28-9 cents. Creamery butter averaged 
4 cent per pound lower at 30-1 cents. The price 
of potatoes averaged $1.31 per ninety pounds in 
February as compared with $1.24 in January 
and 75 cents in February, 1935. Granulated 
sugar was fractionally lower at 6-2 cents per 
pound. United States anthracite coal at 
$14.87 per ton was little changed from the 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1936* 
(Average prices in 1913 =100) 








Cloth-| Sun- All 

= Food pes Rent | “ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97| 103} 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94| 115 | 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 | 109 95 | 136] 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167| 125} 102| 158] 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186| 146] 111) 185] 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201! 148] 122] 210] 164 176 
Dec. 1920....| 202} 200| 142} 232| 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 | | 72) 1800, o 177-40 | FB 161 
Dec. 1922 142| 177) 155 | 162] 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146] 172) 158| 154] 171 159 
Dec. 1924....| 144] 162] 158] 159| 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157| 166] 158| 159] 166 160 
Dee.w1926.\essl wh152'| lob | Lebah ealS7el CLES 157 
Dec. 1927 152 | 158] 156| 155] 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154] 157] 157 | 157] 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161| 157] 158| 156] 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 | 156} 160| 1481 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 | 152] 158! 1971] 163 133 
Dec. 1932 96| 145 | 141] 114] 161 125 
Mar. 1933 o1| 345] 1411 112] 160 122 
June 1933 93 | 142] 131| 107] 160 120 
Sept. 1933 go] | 41 | 80) 11st! Bae 122 
Dec. 1933 100 | 142] 129] 113] 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 | 143] 129] 113] 156] _ 126 
June 1934 10i1| i141] 128| 113] 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 | 142] 128] 117 153 123 
Dec. 1934 103 | 144] 129] 115] 154 123 
Jan. 1935 102} 144] 129) 115] 155 123 
Feb. 1935 103 | 144] 129] 1151 155 124 
Mar. 1935 104| 143] 129] 113 | 158 124 
April 1935 102 || 443:| 1BOyl. se1130| | ab 123 
May 1935 102 || data 184 113 | 155 123 
June 1935 1031 489: |. 4819].¢-113%|> 154 123 
July 1935 103 | | 439] (Sted. 7.113817) 44 123 
Aug. 1035 105 | | 139] 18de4. +7113) 9 ldb4 124 
Sept. 1935 105 || 340] 18dwh.) 2139) eae 124 
Oct. 1935....)} 108] 140] 132] 11a | 154 126 
Nov. 1935....| 109} 141] 132] 115 | 154 126 
Does 1933.0 a0] epltl | | ated! 1BRA Se1i88) 1 1ah4 127 
Jan. 1986....| 111] 142] 182] 115] 154 127 
Feb. 1936....| 110] 142} 132] i114] 154 126 





*The figures for ’’all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


previous month but was 30 cents per ton 
below the February, 1935, average price. 
Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $16; Charlotte- 
town, $13.40; Windsor, $16.50; Moncton, $16; 
Saint John, $13.50; Quebec, $13.50; Three 
Rivers, $15; Sherbrooke, $1625; St. Hyacinthe, 


$13.50; Montreal, $1425; Ottawa, $1625; 
Kingston, $14.50; Bellevile, $15; Peterbor- 
ough, $16.50; Oshawa, $14.75; Toronto, 


$14.75; St. Catharines, $14.50; Hamilton, $15; 
Galt, $1650; St. Thomas, $16; Windsor, 
$12.50; Sudbury, $17.50; Cobalt, $18; Tim- 
mins, $18.75; Sault Ste. Marie, $1450; Port 
Arthur, $17; Fort William, $17; Winnipeg, 
$19.50. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Co 


Commodities m- 
modities | 1913 | 1918 


Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.|Feb.| Jan. Feb. 


1920 | 1922 | 1926 |1928 | 1929 |1930 | 1931} 1983 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1936 


*All commodities................ 567 64-0)127-41155-9] 97-3}102-2|-96-8) 95-0] 93-9) 75-5] 63-5) 72-1] 71-9] 72-9) 72-5 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-1]127-9)167-0| 86-2|102-7| 95-2) 89-8) 88-7) 59-0} 50-6] 65-6] 67-1) 67-7) 66-6 
II. Animals and their Products 76 70-9}127-1)145-1| 96-0)/102-5)106-3}107-8)109-5| 85-2) 55-6} 70-6) 69-4] 72-9] 71-7 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
eROUUGES ce tess 3S care con 85 58-2)157-11176-5}101-7)103-6| 94-3] 93-2) 87-3! 74-1) 67-8) 74-4] 71-3] 69-9) 69-3 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
PDOL Se eA StS oui be oats 49 63:9] 89-11154-41106-3]/100-7| 98-5) 94-0) 92-7) 81-5) 63-1) 65-2] 64-8] 67-4] 67-8 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9]156-9]/168-41104-6}100-8] 94-1} 93-3] 92-7) 87-9) 85-2] 87-1! 87-2] 87-2) 87-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
PheIMprodUcts: sieeve ee 18 98-41141-91135-5) 97-3)104-9} 90-4! 99-7] $4-8] 67-9) 58-4] 66-8] 63-9] 68-3] 69-1 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
eTOGUCUSY.... 65. 6 to ote 83 56-8] 82-3)112-2/107-0/101-3| 93-3] 92-6} 93-3] 88-9] 84-8} 86-2] 86-4] 85-3) 85-9 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCU S thers set isoiskc sa epee 77 63-4}118-7/141-5|105-4/101-1] 96-2) 94-9] 94-3) 88-2] 81-7) 80-5) 80-4) 77-3] 77-2 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 936 | 61-9/107-0/140-0} 95-1/101-9} 96-1] 94-2! 95-0} 89-6] 68-7] 75-9) 74-0] 74-2]..... 
Foods, beverages and to- 
baccoOrk wtiaseics eh! 126 61-8}119-41151-0] 90-2/102-3) 99-4) 97-5)103-3) 78-0} 58-0} 73-0] 69-9) 72-3]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 62-2) 91-4}126-3)101-4/101-7| 93-9! 92-0) 89-4) 82-3] 75-8] 77-8) 76-7] 75-4]..... 
If. Producers’ Goods...........0... 402 67-4)131-5}163-1} 99-1]102-4] 97-7) 95-5) 91-8] 69-4] 58-1] 67-0] 69-3] 69-8]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1} 80-4)108-6}104-1/102-9] 95-9) 94-1] 96-2] 91-3) 87-0] 87-9] 89-7) 90-0]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1/138-3}170-4!| 98-2/102-3) 97-9) 96-6] 91-5} 67-0) 54-9] 64-7] 66-5) 67-6]..... 
Building and construction 
moatentals.. #5... 1seeee 111 67-0) 100-9]144-01108-7)102-4| 95-4] 98-9] 96-6) 83-5] 74-7) 82-3] 81-6} 83-6)..... 
Manufacturers’ materials. 267 69-5/147-2/176-6} 95-8|102-3] 98-4] 94-9] 90-4) 63-4) 51-5) 61-7] 63-9] 64-9 
Classified according to origin— 
TFarm— 
PA LCL he avtualtts orate eee, te 186 58-2/131-31169-5| 89-1/103-8| 94-9] 89-2] 86-5} 59-6) 51-1) 64-0} 65-5) 65-4)..... 
3B: Animalia at... fe ae 105 70-4!1129-91146-6! 95-5}103-5/104-3/105-5/105-5) 83-2) 57-2) 71-0] 70-1) 73-4]..... 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 62-6] 132-9]161-4| 86-7|102-8!103-0) 98-1] 97-5! 60-9} 42-9] 57-9) 62-0) 65-9] 65-7 
lite Marinel . £53... BSR. e 16 64-41111-1)111-7} 91-9} 96-3)100-2)104-4/103-1} 81-4) 56-7) 69-3] 72-9) 67-1)..... 
TS AMO LOSE a0ys cica.s ace sain saa 57 63-9] 89-11154-41106-3]/100-7| 98-4) 93-8) 92-4! 81-4] 63-3] 65-4] 68-8] 67-4]..... 
TYcoMinera. ¥0o.0e.,;. iotee 203 67-0/111-3)131-4]105-8]101-5} 91-9) 92-4] 92-0! 84-2) 79-9} 82-7) 82-4] 82-2]..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 245 63-8]120-71155-7} 94-8)103-6) 99-4] 96-2] 94-0] 65-8) 50-6] 62-8) 65-2] 68-2]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
1 A) et oR Se an MRI eee 322 | 64-81127-6/156-8|100-5)102-1} 95-4] 93-1} 92-3] 78-6] 66-8] 74-6) 74-4] 72-8)..... 








*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


{For the week ended February 28, 1936; monthly figures not yet available. 


+The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Countries; 
annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and other countries.) 
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Automobile Tourist Traffic 

In an article aptly headed “A Neighbourly 
Invasion,” which appears in the current issue 
of the National Revenue Review (published 
by the Department of National Revenue), 
some interesting information is given respect- 
ing the increasing importance of automobile 
tourist traffic. Figures compiled by the De- 
partment of National Revenue from returns 
furnished by its collectors show that the total 
number of foreign cars entered in 1935 was 
3,605,086 compared with 3,261,848 entered in 
1934, an increase of 348,238. Last year’s figures 
were made up as follows: automobiles entered 
for periods of over 48 hours and not exceeding 
60 days 971,017, increase 83,146; automobiles 
entered for periods over 60 days and not ex- 
ceeding six months 1,128, increase 799; automo- 
biles entered for periods up to 48 hours 2,632,- 
941, increase 259,293. 


A statement of entries by provinces shows 
that Ontario retained her unchallenged lead in 
1935, having entered 2,374,517 foreign cars for 
touring purposes. This shows a drop, however, 
of 97,983 cars compared with 1934. Totals for 
other provinces, showing 1934 figures in 
brackets, were :— 

Quebec, 481,893 (425,634); New Bruns- 
wick 545,555 (178,898) ; British Columbia, 116,- 
883 (110,041); Manitoba, 40,805 (34,815); Sas- 
katchewan, 22,983 (20,027); Alberta, 20,234 
(18,135) ; Nova Scotia, 2,216 (1,803). The ap- 
parent increase in the New Brunswick total is 
due largely to account being taken last year, 
by some ports, of local traffic not representing 
tourist traffic except in a limited degree. 

The three leading ports of entry in Canada 
for foreign automobile tourist traffic during 
1935 were the Ontario ports of Windsor, Fort 
Erie and Niagara Falls. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 


to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. Tables 


giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and whole- 
sale prices in Great Britain and several of 
the principal commercial and industrial coun- 
tries are included in “Prices in Canada and 
Oither Countries, 1935,” which is a supplement 
to the January issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


Wuo.esaLE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930—100, was 
91-8 for January, an increase of 0-4 per cent 
for the month. Both food and industrial 
materials were slightly advanced. 

The Statest index number, on the base 
1867-1877—=100, was 86:7 at the end of Jan- 
uary, showing no change from the previous 
month’s level. An increase in food prices was 
offset by a decline in the minerals and the 
textiles groups. 


Cost or Livine—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July 1914—100, 
was 147 at February 1, showing no change 
from the previous month. Food prices were 
slightly lower due to lower prices for eggs, 
partly offset by a rise in the prices of pota- 
toes. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Federal Statis- 
tical Office index number, on the base 1913= 
100, was 103-6 for January, an increase of 
0-2 per cent for the month. There were no 
very marked changes in any of the groups 
except rubber which advanced 7-5 per cent. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 124:3 for 
January, an increase of 0-7 per cent for the 
month. All groups showed slight advances 
except rent which was unchanged. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913—=1000, was 1414 for December, a 
decrease of 0-4 per cent for the month, due 
chiefly to lower prices for agricultural pro- 
ducts. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index num- 
ber, on the base 1926-1930=1000, was 851. for 


November, an advance of 1-8 per cent over 
the August level, due to advances in the food 
and the heat and light groups. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 80-9 for December, an increase of 
0-4 per cent for the month due chiefly to 
advances in farm products, foods, hides and 
leather products. 


Cosr or Livinc.—The National Industrial 
Conference Board index number, on the base 
1923—100, was 84-8 for January showing no 
change from the December level. <A small 
increase in the housing group was offset by 
declines in food and in clothing prices. 





Occupational Accidents in United States 


Occupational accidents in 1935 resulted in 
approximately 16,500 deaths, 63,000 permanent 
disabilities, and 1,840,000 temporary injuries 
in the United States according to a summary 
published by the National Safety Council in 
the March issue of National Safety News. 
These are increases of about 3 per cent over 
the comparable figures for 1934. Wage losses, 
medical expense, and the overhead costs of in- 
surance are estimated to be in the neighbour- 
hood of $620,000,000. 

Less than half as many persons are killed in 
occupational accidents to-day as was the case 
25 years ago before the possibilities of accident 
prevention were recognized. The National 
Safety Council recently estimated that during 
the years of organized industrial safety work, 
from 1913 to 1935, the lives of about 250,000 
workers have been saved. This also represents 
a money saving of about $3,500,000,000 to 
these workers, the families dependent on them, 
and the general public. In plants reporting to 
the National Safety Council the industrial 
accident rate per million man-hours decreased 
about 10 per cent from 1934 to 1935. This is 
at least a tentative indication that the 3 per 
cent increase in the national accident total 
came from am increase in employment rather 
than from a fundamentally worse accident 
experience. 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1935 


HE Department of Immigration and 

Colonization has issued information as 
to immigration into Canada during the calen- 
dar year 1935 and the accompanying tables 
show its nature and extent with some com- 
parative figures for 1934. 


The total number of immigrants during 
the year was 11,277, of whom 2,103 or 19 per 
cent were British; 5291 or 47 per cent from 
the United States; 631 or 6 per cent were of 
Northern European races; and 3,252 or 29 
per cent were of other races. In 1934 the 
total number of immigrants was 12,476, of 
whom 17 per cent were British; 49 per cent 
from the United States; 5 per cent were of 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY ORIGINS 


at Calendar | Calendar Fee 
year 1934 | year 1935 decessa 
British— 
i Diried Sa eeene oe 1,362 1,328. jin. 5 ae 
risheegeren ts. certs 298 254 ane BAe 
ScotchM@ew.03. 985. 450 484: ledarube eek). 
Welsh.. 56 SY th eee Sree 
motels), «at. 12 2,166 2,103 2-9 
United States......... 6,071 5,291 12-8 
Northern European 
aces— 
Beletandwcsd. acsoas 62 80 
WDarishtv nein ca 23 22 
Dutchess Vee 49 73 
Innis eve os aero ts 63 38 
renchis eis 6 ccs cs 79 90 
Germany 35; 0.4. 4 304 230 
TeelanGict ass Mo AcSlliva3 se eeeeerne 7 
Norwegian.......... 34 27 
Swedish eters. 2 15 26 
SwiGsanh vetted ters 15 38 
Totals. ae 644 631 2-0 
Other Races— 
Albanian 141 2s. 4 1 
AT ADTANS Aces) « om i Al eee eee 
ATINCTHAN encase ac tore 3 
Bohemian) . ARo2 Assets sone, 1 
Bolvarian.. otis 5 12 
(HIMeSE. weenie sa oe ag eee Se ieee Ly 
Croatians #5. .Ak3e 149 158 
CzeCNi san racee < aite 68 111 
East Indian......... 33 26 
Histhonian! :o. 7... 9.) 2 3 
Gresko. Joo each 2c 39 49 
Hebrew 3.2 e en 577 560 
Mealianegeyst oes 320 333 
Japanese............ 125 70 
JULO-SLAV...vostd. -t.3- 102 116 
Wrettisbi, coli weit 1 2 
Sathuanian....... 05. 43 19 
Magyar... 427 319 
Negra. tt Ie® 2. 3 9 3 
Olan So ee eee! 392 405 
Portuguese. ..0. 2. - 3 3 
Roumanian......... 40 38 
USSIale tec eek 47 84 
Ruthenian.......... 563 476 
SOnplanl ae see ee 35 28 
Slovak.. 588 400 
Spanitshae.sa.e. «22% 8 6 
SRR esl hat) RNR! ae 13 26 
Totals. sss... 3,595 romoae 9-5 
Grand totals.... 12,476 11,277 9-6 


Northern European races; and 29 per cent of 
other races. 


The numbers of Canadian citizens who left 
Canada ‘to reside in the United States and 
who returned to Canada declaring their in- 
tention of resuming their residence in Canada 
are not included in the statistics of immigra- 
tion but are given in a separate table. These 
totalled 6,378 in 1935 as compared with 7,272 
in 1934. 


The report of the Department of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1935, has recently been issued. It 
gives detailed information in tabular form as 
to the origin and numbers of immigrants 
during the year with comparative figures for 
earlier years. The total number for the 
twelve months ended March 31, 1935, was 12,- 
136 as compared with 13,903 in the previous 
year. 


StaTEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, SHOWING SEX, Occvu- 
PATION AND DESTINATION, FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1935 


From 
— Ocean Totals 
Ports U.S.A 
Srx— 
INCU URNUANOS? oc.cs 55 sis, 1,062 1,488 2,550 
Adult Females............ 2,511 2,082 4,593 
Children under eighteen... 2,413 EL 4,134 
Moatalsess. aulestinede cos... 5,986 5,291 nt Ply) 
OccuPation— 
Farming Class— 
Mites Sik.) hyo aya taropae 359 368 727 
Plemalea een hws eer oe 162 174 336 
@hrldrent@e. .344..2 202" oie 206 518 
Labouring Class— 

USSD. Nets ctite s etettere ete <2 113 102 215 
Bomalesicsit6.....k oes mH 25 52 
ATOM. steer et wre aes 44 39 83 

Mechanics— 
Weil Siew. pistons, «, sisnsrhe Heats 157 224 381 
WOnIlORT. Coc aes tees cee 46 91 137 
Childrenmtssous. efsis..: 13 56 69 
Trading Class— 
Wales shen. tae) Oe 185 331 516 
Hemales@ oosckacarscret 86 147 233 
Chinen’, cose. ox conse scee 47 67 114 
Mining Class— 
MASA AG acciarsh ore torgeens » 11 22 33 
J SEY Se CET Es a glee a Beard RR Mts vo 4 4 
@hrldren #242. See 2 4 6 
Female Domestic Servants— 
18yearsand Over....... 363 85 448 
Under 18 years.......... GRY al alae hie ote 63 
Other Classes— 

WEY) 6 Ss 8 Aa 4 BO 5 Oh 237 441 678 
Hemales 25... i..e¢sane 1,827 1,556 3,383 
Chilidrerte 08s. eace eee 1,932 1,349 3,281 

DESfINATION— 
Nova Scotia. 2ee ie Le 341 329 670 
New Brunswick........... 82 255 337 
Prince Edward Island..... 6 47 53 
LEXIE) oOo a. Gruen ee He Se 1,179 1,079 2,258 
Ontariowees me cee tee. 2,592 2,194 4,786 
Manttobal.ait. . tans seatee 506 202 708 
Saskatchewan..........<.- 2S 185 408 
Albercaste coe oe Oe oR oii 367 368 735 
British Columbia......... 679 617 1,296 
Mukon Uerrltory..o.:<-. ss. 6 13 19 
Northwest Territories..... 5 2 7 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR THE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1935, COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE YEAR. 1934. 


1934 
North- 
ni Brit- | From io Other 
: Euro Totals 
ish | U.S.A pean racés 
races 
VONUArY sek tek. 78 327 39 225 669 
February......... 54 305 32 246 637 
WVicire lt hae cee, 115 407 56 372 950 
April?) vacate tes 188 626 80 309 1,203 
Ve cape 302 608 69 329 1,308 
DING a cpt 271 551 76 382 1,280 
TLV eer see cee 18 636 48 365 1,236 
ANMUIsET TLS... Lz 208 626 46. 277 ve by¢ 
September....... 292 643 48 305 1,288 
WCctopers. =. eens 225 587 35 266 ts 
November...... 170 452 60 285 067 
December....... 76 303 55 234 668 
RGtals ie ik: 2,166 | 6,071 644 | 3,595 12,476 
1935 
January ss. se Zid 323 11 157 568 
February®.....:. 83 283 51 137 559 
Waren scott csc. 119 317 63 290 789 
Aprile ccete ok 213 447 66 238 964 
LGN ees eee re 188 496 53 283 1,020 
AR TVSENS od ie ee ee 23 525 48 254 1,061 
AUT th aie carne cael 166 494 61 329 1,050 
INI Ga ee eee 261 603 65 395 1,324 
September...... 316 484 49 311 1,160 
October en 2.5. 175 558 83 344 1,160 
November...... 175 409 49 283 916 
December....... 96 347 32 231 705 
ROGIER cnc 2,103 | 5,291 Godman 2e2 at ele 277, 


STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS, FROM THE UNITED 
Staves, FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1935, COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF THE YEAR, 1934 





British 


. Naturalized 
Canadian| subjects . 
1934 born with | Canadians | rotals 
citizens prredien acainiln 
JaANUVATy. see 326 20 19 365 
February....... 331 33 13 377 
Marchigess. «oe 416 39 25 480 
April 449 51 18 518 
Maiy:2. 4 .cntath. sts 535 17 30 582 
UNG cette es 537 13 30 580 
Suly eae: oles 538 63 25 626 
August. . i000 a 835 91 133.1- 1,059 
September..... 492 61 vate 580 
Octobers:.......o 605 129 91 825 
November..... 449 103 103 655 
December...... 413 119 93 625 
Totals: z..4 5,926 739 607 Gedte 
1935 
JAMUATY. oo.ce or 270 99 84 453 
February....... ‘ 310 96 86 492 
March iis. oe 373 95 150 623 
Avorilerest. t 514 119 197 830 
I aig; Beene eee 568 43 65 676 
Junesmme, £5575 534 49 25 601 
Jt yori ites 481 16 24 - §21 
August" 9.5 fe 470 16 oF 523 
Sentember..... 415 35 35 485 
Octeberavanee 882 25 42 449 
November..... 309 18 20 347 
December...... 330 28 20 378 
Totals... 4,961 632 785 6,378 





Labour Banks in the United States 


According to an article, appearing in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Monthly Labour Review of 
the United States Department of Labor, 
there were four labour banks in operation on 
June 30, 1935, with combined deposits of $17,- 
262,281 and total resources amounting to 
$19,692,885. This was an increase of 8-6 per 
cent in deposits and of 2-7 per cent in assets 
from the preceding year. It is pointed out that 
the peak of the labour banking movement 
was reached in 1926, when over $108,700,000 
was on deposit in 35 such banks and the total 
resources amounted to more than $126,500,000. 
The banks in operation that year had surplus 
and undivided profits totalling about $3,800,- 
000. In the next year began a decline which 
lasted through 1938. At the end of the latter 
year only 4 banks were still in operation. The 
end of 1934 showed some decline in the surplus, 
but both deposits and total assets had increased 
during the year, an increase which continued 


in 1985. In 1935 the surplus also showed a rise 
of 4-3 per cent. 


Canada’s maple trees yielded 2,251,000 gal- 
lons of maple syrup in 1935 compared with 
1,838,000 gallons in 1934, an increase of 22-5 
per cent. Production of maple sugar was 
6,539,000 pounds compared with 4,941,000, an 
increase of 32-3 per cent. The entire output 
expressed in pounds of sugar was 29,047,000 
pounds compared with 23,325,000 pounds in 
1934. Of this quantity approximately 21-5 
million pounds were produced in Quebec, 
7 ratllions in. Ontario, and the remainder in 
the Maritime Provinces. The value of the 
entire crop was $3,522,000, the largest figure in 
a number of years. The average prices were 
$1.24 per gallon of syrup and 11 cents per 
pound of sugar. . 

Exports during the fiscal year 1934-35 
amounted to the equivalent of 4,241,000 pounds 
of sugar, the greater part of which went to the 
United States, where it is used largely for 
flavouring tobacco. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1935 
Analyzed According to Indusiries, Localities and Months 


N analysis of fatal industrial accidents in 

Canada during the calendar year 1935, by 
industries, causes, provinces and months is pre- 
sented in the accompanying tables. The acci- 
dents recorded are those occurring to persons 
gainfully employed during the course of, or 
arising out of, their employment. Also in- 
cluded are fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported chiefly by provincial workmen’s com- 
pensation boards. Quarterly statements, each 
giving a table of accidents occurring during 
the period covered, appeared in the Lasour 
GazerTe for May, August and November, 1935, 
and February, 1936. 


The record is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities: The 
Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada; 
the Explosives Division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Mines; the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Que- 
bec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia; the Ontario Chief Fac- 
tory Inspector; the Ontario Railway and 
Municipal Board; and the British Columbia 
Department of Mines. Reports were received 
from the correspondents of the LaBour Gazerts, 
resident in the principal industrial centres 
throughout Canada. 

Industrial accidents reported in the press are 
also included in the record after inquiry has 
been made to avoid duplication. Most of the 
accidents in agriculture are recorded from press 
reports, and while it is not known to what 
extent the accidents in this industry are 
covered, it is believed that in this respect the 
record is fairly complete. To a great extent, 
however, the information obtained from press 
reports is used to supplement information 
received from official sources. 

Table I gives an analysis of accidents by in- 
dustries and causes, Table II by provinces and 
Table III by months, these last two also in- 
cluding summary figures for 1934, which are a 
final revision of the figures published in the 
Lasour Gazette, March, 1935, by the inclu- 
sion of accidents occurring in 1934 which were 
reported too late for incorporation into the 
annual statements. These accidents were in- 
cluded in the supplementary reports in the 
Lasour Gazette, May, August and November, 
1935, and February, 1936. The figures for 
1935, being still incomplete, are accordingly to 
some extent not comparable with the completed 
figures for 1934. 

In some industries where considerable 
changes in figures from year to year appear, 
these may be attributed to changes in indus- 


trial conditions. For example, in the mining 
group there was an increase in the number of 
fatalities from 144 to 170, in the manufacturing 
group from 103 to 123, apparently arising out 
of increased employment in these industries 
during 1935, with relative increase in exposure 
to risk. As compared with 1934, there were no 
marked changes in the accident figures for 
1935 in any industry, due to major disasters. 


There was one disaster during the year under 
review which occurred at Coalhurst, Alberta, 
on December 9, when sixteen coal miners were 
killed by an explosion caused by ignition of 
gas in a mine. These miners were just going 
on the night shift when the disaster occurred. 
There were only 30 men working on a slack 
time schedule in the mine at the time. Follow- 
ing the coroner’s inquest and in response to 
a request from a delegation of miners, the 
provincial attorney-general announced that a 
complete inquiry into the disaster would be 
made, to open on February 3. No report of 
this investigation has been received to date. 

About January 27 a serious accident occurred 
in metalliferous mining in which seven miners 
lost their lives when their camp was buried 
under a snowslide, at Taseko Lake, British 
Columbia. ; 

Another serious accident occurred in coal 
mining when seven miners lost their lives fol- 
lowing an explosion of an improperly loaded 
charge of explosive at Stellarton, Nova Scotia, 
on April 16. Four of these men are believed 
to have been killed instantly by the blast, 
while the other three were gassed when 
trapped in a shaft. 


When a motor vessel foundered and sank 
in a storm, off Judique, Cape Breton, Nova 
Scotia, on September 22, five members of the 
crew, including the captain, perished. When 
buried under a snowslide at Coryell, British 
Columbia, on January 24, a railway roadmaster, 
foreman and labourer lost their lives. On 
June 26, three men died when overcome by 
gas in a well, on a farm near Sedalia, Alberta. 
A fall of rock killed three miners at Frood, 
Ontario, on June 25. When two ships collided 
in a fog, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Quebec, 
on June 16, a seaman, boatswain and stoker 
were drowned. On May 17, three firemen were 
crushed by a falling wall while fighting a fire 
at a convent, at Joliette, Quebec. While at- 
tempting to remove a public danger at an 
abandoned magazine at Waverley, Nova Scotia, 
on July 25, an explosion of nitro-glycerine 
occurred, causing the deaths of an explosives 
engineer, a district manager and a works man- 
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TABLE I.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 














SD 
80 n 
a E Hy 2s § 
= ‘a 3 5 3 n| 3 
SI ah. % a} |31 2/8 
Hae Be 4 S| 1S) i221 3 73) 5 
om * = = Ae | 4 
Swe] cia] fe | lle) tal lai2] (i 8 
om | = nat af Lond qa 
CAUSE Flees BA] S| w 1g Sisis w | lols B18! 2 
ST eia ple | 8 18 o18/S5)-8 [2 alvig 
ao |S Sia OH bm 10 2 fe} a ° I ae P=] x) 
2 a eB eisiss| 8 | Ss lH olfSivisis| & isla] g 8 {2) 4 
3 a ZC Icleaoials lesisisi=lS] = Sig] | 3s 15l 38 
S [wo] we lee SLES] Els (Se sltlalelnl so e/a] wo | © |B o 
SIS |S |BeSlSlae es 1S Sclsisigis| stl 8] = ls] 
£12 /4 te *2ile*| 212 eee) = Glsl2| asia 
one O}O0 J 
2ISIZIE de alse lecisielaé Eel & | lalz 
A.—Prime Movers: 
i. Motors, engines, fans, pumps and 
AUtOMAtIGCIStOKerst.- waa eee lee elise at A eee 
2. Shafting, coupling, collars, set 
screws and) keysy. 5... ceeer eee eee ioe closan pa A een Ree. 3 Lees ee Ze 
3. Belts, lines, pulleys, chains and 
sprockets: 's. Wwosnes uaeemea ameeee tare atin sf. <x. Tithe alee ees Closes ee 2 
4. Gears, cogs, cams and friction 
wheels::.:.:: os ueenaeen ee tie See oe teeteolivaw ds adan ines als. os Siaeeakaatae le 3 fo apa Ry as 1 
Totalicsh.'s. cee seek sees Ee ea] Bite 3 e2 leks. ealeetrs 12} 1 GleL) Mew ccky. oll! 3 
B.—Working Machines................00.e0 AZ| Pe o5| ae pie | Wt Re ol Be Shree Lee ee es POA ed Cea 5) (A Waeeacc 
C.—Hoisting Apparatus: 
UN Hlevator 20. ec cette oe creel me alc ats cae TAOS oer Ble actth LO) QTM cee bret ZA a Se 
2. Conveyors and others..........e.ec{s.es|....feeee CPG: | Mise ite Se 4 2 1 Lessa asancye 
Total cc225. See cee peal ke: Bl Sitale aaxthesee 9 1 2 2 1 31s eae 
D.—Dangerous substances: ‘ 
. Steam escapes, boiler explosions, 
“compressed air Wc octane eee 741 a aes 5 | ie Lae 2 a eee 1 
2. Explosive substances.............. 10} 1; 2} 19)11) 7J.... 1 W lovee (IP ge ince bt Ue Fees 1 Weal sical lave 1 ser8 
3B lectric current Shenae eee Seth fs 2 Ghieh pete ey. Site lee | Se Pasi eeat... os dice 1 
4. Hot and inflammable substances : 
and flames se) =o eee een eee LiPo £ beiepeedl Neji |aital (cera Sreecieat oem! 3 1 es 1 1} 1 4 3 
5. Conflacrations sascs, (eee ee SEER teallines Saale |e Ae 214..2eif 2] hei) ell ee eee ae yee eee | eee 
6. Gas fumes: cic) ree ee Hipage lee ae 69) 4 ena Pare 0 Wee ae POR es crea Wey | 8 aes Peace Ne aa 
fe Explosions, mine (gas, coal dust, ‘ 
1AM) MRA Sort by Geb recisio SH ObOS| Meenas beh ta ee £9 SS Ol ee ene lee oe ee ee ied 
Total... ...f 29k, SOEs 24} 21 7] 4slisi26] 4) 4) 27] a] 2i-c}..) a] 2} aie 6 5 
E.—Striking against or being struck by 
objects: 
1. Striking against objects............].... AR ode Diealylls clog? AO trae ee ae fo Oi Sele orl opto cliaere Says 
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ager of an explosives company. On October 
17, three fishermen were drowned near Digby, 
Nova Scotia, when a scallop dragger collapsed; 
and four fishermen were drowned near Cara- 
quet, New Brunswick, on November 8, when 
a dory capsized. On October 5, near Benito, 
Manitoba,a R.C.M.P. constable anda munici- 
pal constable were slain by three robbers whom 
they were transporting as prisoners, and two 
days later a R-C.M.P. sergeant and constable 
were shot while attempting to recapture these 
three bandits near Canmore, Alberta. 


Fatalities by Causes 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to causes shows that the largest number, 
254, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.” This includes all acci- 
dents due to cars or engines, including mine 
and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other 
power vehicles and horse-drawn vehicles, as 
well as accidents caused by moving implements 
(both those impelled by power and those drawn 
by horses), by moving watercraft and by air- 
craft. The largest number of accidents thus 





caused, 69, appear under the heading, automo- 
biles and other power vehicles and implements. 
Also 67 were caused by persons being struck 
or run over by, or crushed by or between 
cars and engines, 40 of these being engaged on 
steam railways; 60 were in connection with 
watercraft (11 of these being in logging, rafts, 
etc., 22 in fishing and trapping and 20 in water 
transportation) ; 18 were caused by mine and 
quarry cars; 17 by animal drawn vehicles and 
implements (10 of which were in agriculture, 
accidents primarily caused by animals being 
classified elsewhere) ; 12 by persons falling from 
or in cars or engines; 9 were due to derail- 
ments and collisions (all of which were in 
steam railways); and 3 by aircraft. 


Next in order as a cause came dangerous 
substances, 162 in number, of which 45 were 
due to explosive substances, 31 to hot and 
inflammable substances and flames, 29 to elec- 
tric current, 19 to mine explosions from gas, 
coal dust, etc., 16 to conflagrations, 14 to gas 
fumes, etc., and 8 to steam escapes, boiler 
explosions or compressed air. 
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“Falls of persons” caused 148 fatalities, 
including 45 falls into pits, shafts, harbours, 
rivers, etc. (some of which resulted in drown- 
ing), 39 falls from elevations, 18 due to col- 
lapse of support, 13 falls from loads, etc., 8 on 
sharp objects, 6 down stairs and inclines, 5 
from ladders, 5 into holds of vessels, 5 into 
tanks, vats, kilns, etc., and 4 due to falls on 
the level. 


Fatalities numbering 141 were caused by 
“falling objects,” of which 58 were due to 
falling trees and limbs, 52 to objects falling in 
mines and quarries, 18 to objects falling from 
elevations, loads, piles, 6 to collapse of support, 
3 to breaking or loosening of straps, cables, 
etc., and 4 to other falling objects. 


Animals caused 42 fatalities, including 29 due 
to horses; and 27 were caused by working 
machines. Fatalities numbering 27 were 
caused by striking against or being struck by 
objects, of which 22 were due to being struck 
by objects, and 5 to striking against objects. 
There were 24 fatalities caused by prime 
movers, 30 in connection with the handling of 


heavy or sharp objects, 17 caused by hoisting 
apparatus and 10 by tools. 

The category “other causes” includes 98 
fatalities, of which 4 were deaths following 
infection, not elsewhere specified, 28 due to 
industrial disease, strain, etc., 16 to shooting 
and violence, 26 to cave-ins, land slides, ice 
jams, etc., 23 to lightning, frost, storms, sun- 
stroke, and 1 accident as to which no par- 
ticulars were available. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to provinces shows that the largest num- 
ber, 327, occurred in Ontario. There were 218 
in Quebec, 158 in British Columbia, 81 in Nova 
Scotia, 76 in Alberta, 42 in Manitoba, 39 in 
Saskatchewan, 22 in New Brunswick and 9 in 
Prince Edward Island. In Ontario the largest 
proportion of fatalities occurred in transporta- 
tion and public utilities, where there were 57, 
with 56 in agriculture, 56 in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 45 in manu- 
facturing, 42 in construction, 27 in logging, 19 
in service, 16 in trade, 7 in electric light and 
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power, and 2 in fishing and trapping. In Quebec 
the largest number, 438, was also in transporta- 
tion and public utilities, with 36 in logging, 
26 in manufacturing, 24 in service, 23 in con- 
struction, 22 in agriculture, 16 in mining, non- 
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10 in electric light and power, 4 in fishing and 
trapping and 1 in finance. In British Columbia 
there were 43 fatalities in logging, 32 in mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 28 in 
transportation and public utilities, and 25 in 


ferrous smelting and quarrying, 13 in trade, manufacturing. In Nova Scotia and Alberta 


TABLE IIlL—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CAWADA IN 1935, BY MONTHS AND INDUSTRIES 
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there were respectively 24 and 34 fatalities in 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
and no other industry suffered so many fatal- 
ities in these provinces. In Saskatchewan the 
largest number, 18, was in agriculture. Trans- 
portation and public utilities, in which there 
were 8 fatalities, had the greatest number 
in Manitoba; and fishing and trapping was 
the highest in New Brunswick with 5 fatalities. 


Fatalities by Industries 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 972, being classified under the 
various groups of industries as follows: trans- 
portation and public utilities, 180, or 18-52 
per cent of the total; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 170, 17°49 per cent; 
manufacturing, 123, or 12-65 per cent; agricul- 
ture, 122, or 12°55 per cent; logging, 114, or 
11-73 per cent; construction, 97, or 9°98 per 
cent; service, 65, or 6°69 per cent; trade, 39, 
or 4:01 per cent; fishing and trapping, 37, 
or 3-81 per cent; electric light and power, 24, 
or 2-47 per cent; finance, 1, or -10 per cent. 

The table of fatalities by months shows the 
highest point to have been reached in July, 
with 100 being recorded in this month, with 
94 in October, 91 in November and 83 in 
August. The low point for the year, 69, was 
reached in May. The table gives the num- 


ber of persons gainfully employed in most of 
the industries, the latest census figures avail- 
able being given in each case. For agricul- 
ture, logging, construction, trade, finance and 
service, etc., the figures were those of the 
decennial census of 1931, for manufacturing, 
from the annual census of industry for 1933, for 
mining, fishing, electric light and power, steam 
railways, street and electric railways, tele- 
graphs and telephones, and express, from the 
annual census of industry for 1934. 

Prior to 1932 figures had been included 
showing for each industry the accident fre- 
quency, that is the number of fatalities per 
1,000 persons employed. While the figures as 
to the numbers employed were not in any 
instance those for the year under review, it 
was considered that they afforded a reasonably 
accurate estimate for this purpose, namely, to 
show the accident ratio in each industry as 
compared with the others. In the case of 
1932, 1933, 19384 and 1935, however, the differ- 
ence in numbers employed has been so marked 
that figures for earlier years, though the 
latest available, do not afford even approxi- 
mate estimates and frequency rates based on 
them would be misleading and are therefore 
not given. The latest figures available as to 
numbers employed, however, are included for 
general comparative purposes. 


Fatal and Non-fatal Accidents in Canada recorded by Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards 


The Labour Department’s records of indus- 
trial accidents include only fatal accidents and 
fatalities arising out of employment, that is 
from industrial diseases, etc. The only infor- 
mation of a comprehensive nature as to non- 
fatal accidents is from the records of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards in the various 
provinces, except that in manufacturing, min- 
ing, and steam and electric railway operation 
accidents are dealt with by various govern- 
mental departments and commissions, and 
these are also covered by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards. 


The annual reports of the several Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards are reviewed from time 
to time in the Lasour GazeTTH, information 
being given as to accidents, amounts paid in 
compensation, etc. The annual reports of the 
Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
for 1934 were summarized in the following 
issues: New Brunswick and Saskatchewan, 
April, 1935, pages 335-336; Nova Scotia, May, 
1935, page 429, Alberta, Manitoba and Ontario, 
June, 1985, pages 537-541; British Columbia, 
August, 1935, pages 738-739; Quebec, Novem- 
ber, 1935, pages 1008-1009. 


None of the provinces have Jurisdiction over 
all industries, so that the accidents recorded are 


those in certain industries only. Most of the 
Boards deal with accidents in logging, mining, 
manufacturing, construction, transportation and 
public utilities, excluding agriculture, trapping, 
finance, domestic service, etc., but including to 
some extent fishing, trade and government 
service. 


The accompanying table summarizes the 
figures as to non-fatal accidents recorded by 
the several Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
for 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934 and also 
gives some preliminary figures for 1935. It 
may be observed that the Department of 
Labour’s figures show 1,000 fatal industrial 
accidents as occurring during 1934, while the 
total number of fatal accidents which were 
included by the Provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards for that year was 584, 
these figures including none for Prince Edward 
Island. This difference is largely accounted for 
by the fact that the Provincial Boards do not 
include accidents in all industries. In addition, 
however, the Boards’ records include only acci- 
dents to employees, while the Labour Depart- 
ment’s records include accidents to all persons 
when occupied in industry, including employers 
and workmen carrying on their own business, 
and there are many such, particularly in truck- 
ing, trade, etc., as well as in agriculture. 
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INDUSTRIAL goderrey ees NON-FATAL AND FATAL IN CANADA, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934 AND 1935, 
EPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS. 
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(a) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing 
The period varies in the several provinces; figures not 


sation. 
(b) The province of New Brunswick Board reports 1,774 
no compensation or medical aid. 
(c) Saskatchewan from July 1, 1930. 
(a) Cases of ‘‘medical aid only” included only after Sept. 











disability for a sufficient period to qualify for this compen- 
reported by some Boards. 
minor accidents in 1929, 1,580 in 1930, and 442 in 1931, involving 


a, 19308 (e) Preliminary figures. 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 


Legislation Introduced Provides for Co-operative Measures to promote 
Employment—National Registration and Classification of Unemployed 
—Special Committees for Employment of Women and Youth 


N accordance with a recommendation of 

the Dominion-Provincial Conference of last 
December, Hon. Norman MchL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, introduced a Bill in the 
House of Commons on March 19, providing 
for the establishment of a National Employ- 
/ment Commission. A resolution on which 
the proposed legislation is based was adopted 
and the Bill was given its first reading. 

In moving consideration of the resolution 
to introduce the measure, the Hon. Mr. Rogers 
istated':— 


| “As the resolution indicates, the oR 
'of the legislation which is to follow is to 
“create an agency which will facilitate co-opera- 
\tion between the federal government, provin- 
‘clal governments, municipalities, industrial 
/ corporations, labour organizations and social 
_ welfare agencies in dealing constructively with 
(the problem of unemployment and relief, It 
is recognized that unemployment is a matter 
of national concern and calls for an organized 
national effort. It is the opinion of the 
government that such effort can be most 
effectively made through the advice and assist- 
ance of a national commission. Provision 
will also be made for the appointment of a 
national advisory committee, including repre- 
sentatives of industrial, occupational and 
social welfare organizations. It may also be 
appropriate to observe that at the dominion- 
provincial conference held last December the 
proposal to establish a national commission 
on unemployment and relief received the 
unanimous approval of the provincial delega- 


The Minister also expressed the govern- 
ment’s concern to expedite this legislation, 

Urging the necessity for the establishment 
of such a body, the Prime Minister, the Right 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, observed that 
“the late government tried to deal with 
unemployment...... through the agency of 
the Department of Labour and the minister 
at its head. In each of five consecutive years 
they found that they could not by that means 
obtain satisfactory results. Obviously it 
cannot be done, because the Department of 
Labour like other government departments 
is formed to carry on the business of normal 
times, not to deal with such abnormal and 
exceptional conditions as the unemployment 
problem in Canada has presented. .. . 
| The Bill (No. 14) as introduced, cade 

for the establishment of a National Employ- 


ment Commission of seven members including 


a chairman and vice-chairman, who are to 
“be paid such fees or compensation for their 
services as the Governor in Council may from 
time to time determine as well as actual 
travelling and living expenses.” Provision is 
also made for a secretary and “such other 
employees as may be necessary for the proper 
conduct of the business of the Commission.” 

In its preamble, the Bull declares that 
“unemployment has been for several years 
Canada’s most urgent national problem, and 
until such time as the normal revival of trade 
and industry will absorb a large percentage 
of unemployed workers, it is essential that 
steps be taken to find ways and means of 
providing remunerative employment, thus 
reducing the numbers at present on relief, 
and lessening the burden of taxation.’ Con- 
tinuing, the preamble adds that “to achieve 
a nation-wide co-operative effort in reducing 
the numbers on relief and in providing employ- 
ment, it is necessary to have the effective 
co-operation of the provinces and municipali- 
ties, and to enlist the co-operation of em- 
ployers’ and employees’ associations through- 
out the Dominion, as well as of such other 
public and private agencies as may be in a 
position to provide employment or to suggest 
what is practicable in the way of re-employ- 
ment projects.” 

“Tt would appear,’ the preamble concludes, 
“that such nation-wide co-operative effort 
can best be effected through the appointment 
of a representative national commission, with 
power to co-operate with the provinces, muni- 
cipalities and other agencies in the adminis- 
tration of unemployment relief, and in an 
endeavour to provide work for the unem- # 
ployed.” al 

Powers and Duties 


The powers and duties of the Commission 
are set forth in sections 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 
12, as follows:— 

6. The Commission shall, 

(a) carry out as soon as possible a national 
registration and classification of persons 
on relief in co-operation with the prov- 
inces, municipalities and private and 
public bodies; 

(b) recommend to the Minister conditions 
to be complied with by any province 
obtaining grants for relief purposes from 
the Government of Canada; 
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(c) recommend to the Minister effective 
means of mobilizing the agencies for 
relief both state and voluntary, and so 
co-ordinating their work as to avoid 
overlapping and abuses, and to secure a 
proper provision and auditing of 
expenditures of all moneys; 

investigate and report upon proposals 
for the carrying out of programs of 
public works and other projects to aid 
in providing employment; 

recommend to the Minister measures 
with respect to programs of public 
works and projects of the Dominion, the 
provinces, the municipalities, and other 
agencies, intended to aid in providing 
employment in a manner which will 
serve to mobilize and co-ordinate their 
activities; 

(f) investigate and report to the Minister 
on measures of co-operation with com- 
mercial and industrial groups in devising 
means under which provision may be 
made for the maintenance and increase 
of employment; 

investigate and report to the Ministe; 
upon plans for the establishment of an 
apprenticeship system in industry ; 


(h) to investigate and report upon es 
and means of providing employment 
for disabled persons, and to co-operate 
with the Veterans’ Assistance Commis- 
sion in its efforts to secure suitable 
employment for ex-soldiers. 

(7) recommend to the Minister comprehen- 
Sive measures constituting a long-range 

plan of national development which 
may be proceeded with or discontinued 
from time to time as conditions may 
determine; 

(7) to take sie steps with the approval of 
the Minister to ensure such publicity 
as in the opinion of the Commission 
may be necessary to enable it effectively 
to discharge its powers and duties. 

7. The Commission shall, under the direction 
of the Minister supervise the expenditure of 
funds voted by Parliament for purposes of 
relief and providing employment, and perform 
such administrative duties with respect to 
relief and employment as may be assigned to 
it from time to time by the Governor in 
Council. 


(d 
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(e) 


(9) 


National Advisory Committee 


8. (1) The Governor in Council may with 
a view to more effectively enabling the Com- 
mission to carry out its functions name a 
“National Advisory Committee” hereinafter 
referred to as “the Committee” to include 
representatives of industrial, occupational, 
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philanthropic, and social service organizations. 

(2) No fees or emoluments of any kind 
shall be payable to, or received by, any 
member of the Committee in connection with 
services rendered as such member, but the 
said members shall be paid travelling expenses 
and living allowances necessarily incurred. in 
connection with the business of the Com- 
mission. 


Women’s and Youth Employment 
Committees 

9. (1) The Minister may. appoint, from 
among the members of the Committee, a 
special Committee to be designated as the 
“Women’s Employment Committee” to 
investigate and report upon measures and 
means to ald unemployed women to secure 
employment in industry and commerce. 

(2) The Minister may appoint from among 
the members of the Advisory Committee a 
special committee to be designated as the 
“Youth Employment Committee ” which will 
report upon measures and means in respect 
to the employment of youth. 

(3) The Commission with the “ane of 
the Minister may appoint honorary local 
advisory committees composed of persons 
resident in any locality willing to aid the 
Commission in carrying out its duties. 

10. The Governor in: Council may from 
time to time make such orders and regulations 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

11. Any report, recommendation or submis- 
sion required by the Commission or any of 
its committees may be made available for 
distribution in such quantities and on such 
terms as the Minister may determine. 

12. All Orders-in-Council and regulations 
made under the provisions of this Act shall 
be laid before the House of Commons forth- 
with after the making thereof if Parliament 
is then sitting, and if not, then such Orders- 
in-Council and regulations, or an abstract 
thereof, disclosing their essential provisions, 
shall be published in the next issue of the 
Canada. Gazette. 


Unemployment Relief 

The following notice of motion was given 
by Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, Minister of 
Labour, in the House of Commons on March 
19:— 

“That it is expedient to bring in a measure 
respecting relief for the unemployment and 
assistance for agricultural settlement and 
rehabilitation and development of natural and 
other resources, and to provide for such 
payments out of the consolidated revenue 
fund as may be necessary for all or any of the 
purposes of the proposed legislation.” 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Liability of Contractor and Workman for 
Damages by Fire 


In the course of repairing a building in 
Montreal, a workman employed by a contrac- 
tor utilized an acetylene blow-torch to cut 
through a steel rod or bolt, situated close to 
the ceiling. Shortly after the workman had 
finished this operation a fire broke out in the 
structure of the ceiling beyond the point at 
which the workman had used the blow torch. 
Action was instituted in the Superior Court by 
a fire insurance company against the contrac- 
tor and the workman concerned (the defen- 
dants) in reimbursement of the loss paid to the 
insured owner. 

In the judgment of the court it was held 
that: “Where a workman in the employ of a 
contractor is engaged in cutting a steel rod with 


an acetylene blow torch and it appears from the 
evidence that it is a usual precaution in doing 
such work to make use of a metal shield 
beyond the metal being cut, which precaution 
the workman neglected to take, the presump- 
tion arising from these facts if a fire breaks 
out shortly afterwards is inescapable that the 
fire was set by the blow torch. The contrac- 
tor and the workman are liable in damages 
towards an Insurance company, which, after 
having paid the insured, had been subrogated 
in his rights.” 

Damages were awarded to the plaintiffs for 
$1,956. 

Royal Insurance Company, Limited, v. Cana- 
dian Structural Steel Works Company Limited 
and another (1986) 74, Rapports Judiciaries 
de Québec, Cour Supérieure, 8. 





Workmen’s Compensation in Great Britain 


The Home Office report on Workmen’s 
Compensation in Great Britain during the year 
1934 estimates the total cost to industry under 
the various acts at “something under £11 mil- 
lions.” It is explained that only an approxi- 
mate estimate can be attempted because of 
incomplete information, and that the above 
estimate includes not only compensation paid 
but also the working expenses of insurance 
companies, mutual indemnity associations, legal 
and medical charges, etc. 

The total amount of compensation paid in 
the seven industries covered—shipping, fac- 
tories, railways, docks, mines, quarries and 
construction—was £5,774,538. Collective returns 
covered 139,482 employers and accounted for 
77:3 per cent of the cases compensated and 
the compensation paid. There were 7,050,177 
persons employed in these seven industries. 

Of this sum £2,215,281, or 38-4 per cent was 
paid by the mutual indemnity associations in 
the capacity of insurers; £1,265,206, or 21-9 
per cent., was paid by the insurance companies; 
and £2,294,051, or 39°7 per cent., was paid by 
employers—either directly or through the 
agency of mutual indemnity associations—in 
respect of liabilities not covered by insurance. 
The sum of £658,732 was paid in compensation 
in respect of 2,229 fatal accidents and £5,774,- 
538 in respect of 401,459 non-fatal accidents. 
The average amount of compensation was 
£291 in cases of death and £12 15s. in cases of 
disablement (including cases settled by pay- 
ment of a lump sum). 

The amount of compensation paid during 
the year per person employed in each of the 
seven industries was as follows:—Shipping, 


31s. 2d.; factories, 7s. 10d.; docks, 48s. 11d.; 
mines, 67s. 10d.; quarries, 27s. 10d.; construc- 
tional work, 22s. 6d.; and railways, 1ls. 6d. 
The corresponding figure for all seven industries 
was l6s. 5d. In the coal-mining industry the 
compensation paid amounted to 2-8d. per ton 
of coal raised; in the railway services it was 
nine-tenths of a penny for each £1 paid in 
wages. 

There were 382,966 cases of disablement 
arising from accident, 331,029 being new cases 
and 51,937 cases continued from previous years. 
At the end of the year 52,067 cases were out- 
standing, including 25,1381 cases which had 
lasted one year or more, and 7,001 (of which 
5,664 were in the mining industry) which had 
lasted 10 years or over. Of every 100 cases 
eof disablement arising from accident which 
were terminated during the year, 3-67 had 
lasted for 26 weeks or more, while the corre- 
sponding figure for cases of disease was 24°52. 

The number of disease disablement cases 
was 18,493, including 10,153 new cases and 
8,340 cases continued from previous years. At 
the end of the year 7, 482 cases were outstand- 
ing and 11,011 had terminated. The outstand- 
ing cases included 5,353 which had lasted one 
year or more and 748 (of which 725 were in 
the mining industry) which had lasted 10 
years or over. As in previous years the bulk 
of the disablement cases occurred in the mining 
industry. The majority were due to miner’s 
nystagmus, beat hand and beat knee. There 
were 1,745 new cases and 7,174 continued cases 
of miner’s nystagmus. Cases of disablement 
due to dermatitis have increased from 270 in 
1919 to 2,566 in 1934. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


MPROVEMENT was recorded in employ- 
ment at the beginning of March, accord- 
ing to returns received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 9,411 employers of 
labour, each with a minimum of fifteen em- 
ployees, and representative of all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. The working forces of 
these firms aggregated: 931,959 persons, as com- 
pared with 926,888 in the preceding month. 
This increase was slightly smaller than the 
average gain recorded in the fifteen preceding 
years for which statistics are available. Un- 
favourable weather conditions in some locali- 
ties and industries continued adversely to 
affect the situation. The index number (based 
on the 1926 average as 100) stood at 98-9, as 
compared with 98-4 in the preceding month, 
while at March 1 in the last fifteen years it 
was as follows:—1935, 96-4; 1934, 92-7; 1933, 
76°9; 1932, 88-7; 1931, 100-2; 1930, 110-2; 
1929, 111°:4; 1928, 102-6; 1927, 97-5; 1926, 
92-6; 1925, 88-1; 1924, 91-8; 1923, 91-0; 1922, 
82-9 and 1921, 89-1. 

At the beginning of March, 1986, the per- 
centage of unemployment reported to the De- 
partment of Labour by local trade unions 
throughout Canada stood at 13-8, as compared 
with 14-8 per cent at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, 1936, and 18-2 per cent at the beginning 
of March, 1935. The percentage for March 
was based on the returns compiled from 1,763 
labour organizations, with a total of 168,853 
members. 

Reports received from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada indicated de- 
clines during February, 1936, in the average 
daily placements in employment as compared 
with those of the preceding month, and also 
with February last year, the major change in 
the first comparison taking place in farming 
and in the second in construction and main- 
tenance. Vacancies in February, 1936, 
numbered, 24,983, applications, 49,618 and 
placements in regular and casual employment, 
23,687. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting, 

15926—12 


and rent at the beginning of March, 1936, was 
$16.63 as compared with $16.58 for February. 
The cost of foods was slightly higher, while 
fuel and rent were practically unchanged. 
Comparative figures for certain earlier dates 
are $16.10 for March, 1935; $15.41 for June, 
1933 (the low point in recent years); $21.96 
for March, 1930; $20.96 for March, 1922; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war peak); and 
$14.35 for March, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the weekly index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100 declined during March, 
being 72:2 for the week ended March 27, as 
compared with 72-6 for the week ended 
March 6, and 72-5 for the week ended Febru- 
ary 28. On a monthly basis this index number 
was 72-5 for February, 1936; 72-0 for March, 
1935; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); 91-8 for March, 1930, and 
101-3 for March, 1926. 

The latest statistics available reflecting in- 
dustrial conditions in Canada are given in a 
table on page 304. The index of the physical 
volume of business in February, 1936, was 
slightly lower than in January but more than 
4 per cent higher than in February, 1935. In 
the former comparison the construction group 
was much lower, while there was a small de- 
crease in the output of electric power. The 
index of mineral production was much higher 
than in January, due in large part to the 
increased shipments of copper, nickel, gold 
and silver and the greater production of coal. 
Important increases occurred also in the figures 
for distribution, exports being substantially 
higher, with smaller advances in imports, 
trade employment and carloadings. The index 
for manufacturing was little changed. Com- 
paring February, 1936, with February, 1935, 
all of the principal groups show advance except 
construction which was considerably lower. 
Information available for March shows em- 
ployment, contracts awarded and carloadings 
somewhat higher than in February and higher 
also than in March, 1935. 

The number of strikes and lockouts on 
record during March was twelve, involving 
1,274 workers and causing a time loss of 
12,265 man working days as against six dis- 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA® 


(Official statistics except where noted) 





1936 


February 


January 


March 


1935 


February 





January 


101, 795, 596 


41,597,398 
59,474, 141 
6,097, 664 


2,767,449, 324 
124,385,537 
1,517,261, 281 
741,591, 724 


120-7 
77:2 


14-8 


173, 649 
13, 066,507 
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9,280,594 


8,418, 196 


1,911, 884 
8, 227, 700 


1,448, 620 
39,650, 000 
4,256,000 
11,724, 000 
2,670, 000 


ed 4§3,, 790 


1,019,017 
20, 769, 861 
1,835, 240 


66,812, 000 
30,310, 000 


March 
Trade) external aggrev ate. ....)..i.siBuallieyoateneciein sacvoreveks 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUIMP HOHE chek ean ee Ie lice ane Seen 
Exports, Canadianiproduce’s ViiSins sheen. 
Customs duty:collecteds ese $4. et saree | 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNUS a he Roe etait CLP aca MMU aren Ao tetes teers ica 
Bank notesrin cireulation:: 4s... wSp Wieeiades cane es 
Bank deposits;savings 1.4. 609 VP eee. 
Bank loans, commercial ete.... $ |.............. 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
TWoOMMONSLOCKS Wee Monee eterna che 
Preferred'stocks: 33 Jyhee Ge RR laetee tar ah, ok 
(1) Index of interest mates ei Ao eel ede siesethss ies oie 
(2) abc wholesale, Index 
A ee AMIN AUR Sel et Hatgn be +72-2 
(2) Pee. "Retail, Family Bud- 
fARY Cela led Nao Lee gM ae IR 16-63 
Index, retail sales unadjusted....].............. 
(2) Index, retail sales, adjusted... ..,.)...6--2.+ 0052. 
(2) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 98-9 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 13-8 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
freish ges sa) PR eae cars 177,341 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 14,470, 710 
Operating expenses......... $ 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
PTOSS CAIMINZS......... si SS eS OA SR 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
PIMOS ci aise a Ta eR + Se NR AU a 
Steam railways, freight in 
ton=miles.. 4. cE Bee We Shee I LON alae s 3 « 
Building permits joie) ee ae es ae Wot Are gS Ny 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 10, 289, 100 
Mineral Production— 
ETON Ge cer ae cra ease ame tons 55,009 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 101, 092 
Ferro-alloystvcus. ab tedsecea: tons 5,455 
ELLs ia'c wesc cab ol gare ee ees I Pseae eee eters); | <pstaereah ere idiciva alt 
AAG eee A, Ee, LSU eer | POC RETR. 
Coppe rire. cif ts cis Seren eres TOS oe es 2 ae RR 2 ae 
INT ORCL 2 A ee ereten Bare Hovey she is 2 Ag ea at el Oh 
Gold faved. cee: OUMNCOSHIMO tates chee ete bletn tees eo 
SULT Whi Seis ea (& FUECELE SN WU 1) OSES A gra 
(rope Mpa ate ical 8 on lhe LOUGH eer nse. 
Crude petroleum imports........gal.}.............. 
Rubberimportscn/ a eee le, MESS Seen e he si ous 
Cotton, raw, pacts TAY Ake ih See ese Matisse. 
Wool, raw, imports............. (oyu Ameen 6. Siena 
Timber scaled in British Col- 
AES.) aie ee eee era Dawei eerie see 
Flour production). 29) Bole BELSUISE SOM REENTS 
(6) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 22,330,975 
Footwear production........... DAITSIER Rite eae. «5 
Output of central electric stations 
daily averages sey augs see Nsspectiala| | tetera Sc. 
Sales OL insurance vores eee eee swe Tel einen eet nia shy 
Newsprint production........... tonslWue see 2 5 


Automobiles, passenger production..}..........-... 
Index of Physical Volume of 
BRUSHES 2800 OST SE ae ar iden Ea, 
IND USTRIAW PRODUCTIONZ 4. Binaicleleaelicomemierieeieest oe 
Mineral production. cxte one te oes eeversatoete ote > 's 
MipmuractyemeeiT es. Yee se IN OR alee ae lah 
Construction. /U BAe shee ko ale eae eed’ bua 
WEISECLLICSPOWSL. . neces ck eee eee aes © as 
DUIS ERIE WTEON TE Ie Ne rate ere fore doto ere eilllescua statietonace tens hole.' 
Trade employment 
Garloadimesee ares 
FMpPONtST TELL Ake Oe ee... as lle aes, cht kL 
FUXDOECS iP ayacssets opseta,«:< btal deistepsiae oe « | eaterpeaeasgare soe 





95,007, 600 


40, 590, 276 
53,537,595 
5, 865, 447 


2,992, 068, 239 


117,378,498 


1,498, 797,270 


756,418,932 


14-6 


158, 810 


12,742, 554 
11,279,618 


9,323, 822 


8,711, 249 


1,762,975, 763 


1,283,716 
13, 610, 400 


28, 105, 650 
27,160,676 
34,289, 634 
14,052, 702 
277, 554 
1,213,488 
1,381,944 
61, 130, 000 
3,938, 000 
19,940, 000 
1,948, 000 


171,920, 135 
981,988 

24, 044, 674 
1,513,959 


67, 452, 000 
34, 051, 000 
181, 400 
11,261 


107, 203, 253 


48,176,831 
58, 098, 620 
8,395, 859 


2,235,799, 502 


124, 675, 833 


1,446, 695, 027 


819, 133, 461 


18-2 


171,998 


13, 842, 281 
10, 828,411 


9,515, 608 


8,468,372 


1,857,714, 790 


4,009,675 
8,499, 000 


31, 571, 048 
26,935, O11 
31,828, 906 
10, 618, 462 
249,479 
1,278, 930 
1,030, 159 
43 , 650, 000 
6,071, 000 
11, 242,000 
1,135, 000 


181,302, 852 
1,046, 087 
24,415,180 
1,938,800 


62, 695, 000 
31,167,000 
205, 680 
18,179 


84,721, 128 


37,043,710 
46,719,461 
6,321, 299 


2,089,041, 085 


125,977,687 


1,428,323, 176 


815,362, 236 
87-8 
73-8 
78-3 
71-9 
16-06 
56-4 
69-1 
94-6 


18-1 


179, 225 


12, 423, 833 
10, 440, 050 


8, 656, 020 


7,805, 875 


1,685, 409,910 


3,598, 449 
10, 672, 200 


87,259 

56, 006 
2,700 
27,378,211 
20, 612, 690 
33,467, 044 
8,790, 996 
229,340 
1,018, 743 
1,016, 668 
53, 580, 000 
3,491, 000 
6, 193, 000 
1,378, 000 


92, 937,309 
1,417 

25, 678, 831 
1,580, 041 


64, 409, 000 
28,476, 000 
180,310 
18, 885 


100-6 
101-1 


81,603, 021 


37,229,405 
43,901,826 
6, 166, 167 


2,682,050, 218 


124,732,528 


1,412,377, 612 


819,381,139 


170,009 


12,110, 286 
10, 944,045 


8, 266, 645 


8,062,330 


1,575, Pi , 007 


878 
10, 220, 100 


22, 672, 565 
24, 847,485 
33,480, 418 


59, 950, 000 
5,981, 000 
11, 068, 000 
1,382, 000 


63,711,569 
1,024,958 
29,801, 281 
1,329, 880 


64, 928, 000 
32,716, 000 
210, 960 


*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


{For the week ended March 27. 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue, 


(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


(4) Figures for end of previous mont 


(8) Figures for four weeks ending March 28, 1936 and corresponding previous periods. 
(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending March 21, February 22 and January 25, 1936, March 23, Feb- 
uary 23 and January 26, 1935.) ssiess yy. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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putes during February which involved 2,902 
workers and caused time loss of 18,987 days. 
In March last year the number of disputes 
was thirteen, involving 3,803 workers with a 
time loss of 12,844 days. Four strikes in 
logging, two in Vancouver Island, B.C., and 
two in Ontario, with two strikes of shoe and 
leather workers in London and Toronto 
accounted for most of the workers involved 
and for nearly all of the time loss. Of the 
twelve disputes in March, five were recorded 
as terminated, one resulting in favour of the 
employer affected, two in favour of the workers 
involved, while a compromise settlement was 
reached in one case. Seven disputes were 
recorded as unterminated at the end of the 
month and involved approximately 1,000 
workers. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were no longer affected but which 
had not been called off or definitely declared 
terminated by the unions involved. 


Closely following this issue 


Employment of the Lasour Gazette there 
and relief is published a supple- 
program of ment dealing comprehen- 


sively with the Dominion 
Government’s program re- 
specting re-employment, un- 
employment and relief, 


Dominion 
Government 


Every factor in the complex problem is re- 
viewed, and the tabular statistics, based largely 
on the results of the recently initiated. re-classi- 
fication of direct relief recipients, indicate the 
composition of the relief situation in the Do- 
minion. 

Included is the summarized speech in the 
House of Commons of the Minister of Labour, 
followed by that of the Prime Minister, both 
of which give a penetrating analysis of the 
situation and the measures underway to cope 
with it by co-ordinated effort. 


During the past month, the 


Industrial Department received ‘the 
Disputes report of the Board of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and investigation 
Act established in connection 


with a dispute between the 
Hamilton Street Railway Company and its 
employees. Two applications for the estab- 
lishment of a Board were also received from: 
(1) Employees of the city of Edmonton; and 
(2) pursers and steward staffs of the Canadian 
National Steamships on the Pacific coast. 
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Mr. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Mr. Humphrey of Hamilton, has been 
Mitchell appointed Director of La- 
appointed bour Transference, charged 
Director of with the responsibility of 
Labour demobilizing the relief 
Transference camps in conformity with 


the policy of the Govern- 
ment, which has for its purpose, the closing 
of the camps by July 1, 1936. 


Mr. Mitchell has been for many years 
prominently identified with the labour move- 
ment in Canada. Formerly president of the 
Hamilton Trades and Labour Council, he also 
served as its secretary for twenty-two con- 
secutive terms. The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada selected him as its representa- 
tive to the convention of the British Trades 
Union Congress in 1933, and in the same year 
he also represented the Canadian body at the 
Brussell’s convention of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. In 1931 he was 
elected to the House of Commons as member 
for Hamilton East. In addition to his labour 
and parliamentary career, Mr. Mitchell has a 
creditable record of war service in the navy. 
Prior to his appointment as Director of La- 
bour Transference, he was a member of the 
special committee which investigated relief 
camps in Canada. 


The Speech from _ the 
Legislative Throne, opening the Quebec 
program Legislature on March 24, 


presaged a, fairly extensive 
program. 

In regard to relief matters, it was declared 
that “if the time has not yet come to put an 
end to the direct relief system, the Govern- 
ment will make every sacrifice consistent with 
the Provincial finances, in order to provide 
employment for all who ask and are willing 
to work.” 

Emphasizing the plight of unemployed youth, 
the Speech announced the intended establish- 
ment of a bureau to assist young men in con- 
tacting employment opportunities. 

Legislation enabling the province to partici- 
pate in the federal old age pension system was 
also forecast. 


in Quebec 


Reference was made to the assistance pro- 
vided by the Department of Colonization and 
Diocesan Societies in placing thousands of 
settlers in colonization centres. It was stated 
that this Back-to-the-Land movement would 
be developed as much as possible. 

With regard to the Collective Contract 
System, “approved by the highest civil and 
religious authorities of the province,” it was 
noted that the movement had developed ex- 
tensively. Contracts in force numbered 65, 
with “the consequent rise in salaries amounting 
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to over eight million dollars.” It was esti- 
mated that 135,000 workmen had benefited by 
this enactment. Caution was urged, however, 
“because the State cannot overstep certain 
limits.” 

The progress and future development of rural 
electrification was also dealt with. 


The special committee 
Special appointed by the Manitoba 
Committee Legislature to survey the 
reports on field of workmen’s com- 
compensation pensation in the province 


has made its report in which 
it declares that the “Work- 
men’s Compensation Act as it now stands and 
the manner in which it has been and is being 
administered has proved and is proving to be 
highly satisfactory both to employers and em- 
ployees.” 

As indicated in the Lasour Gazerre for 
May, 1935, page 420, the personnel of this 
Committee comprised five representatives 
each of employees, employers and the Legis- 
lature. 

In addition to expressing satisfaction with 
the administration of the Act, the Committee 
concluded that it would not be in the interests 
of either employers or employees or in the 
public interests to suggest any changes in the 
said Act other than those hereinafter cutlined. 

Among the amendments recommended by the 
Committee were: (1) the inclusion of silicosis 
as compensable disease when contracted by 
workmen employed in mining, and iron, steel 
or metal foundries; (2) the non-withdrawal of 
an industry from the scope of Part One of the 
Act except with the consent of the Beard, and 
the exclusion from Part One of any industry 
failing to pay its assessments or from which 
the Board is unable to collect assessment; 
(3) exclusion from the Act of employers having 
only few employees; (4) authorizing the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board to establish super- 
annuation allowances for its employees on a 
joint contributory basis. 

A minority report was submitted by one 
member of the employees section of the com- 
mittee. His recommendations included pay- 
ment of 100 per cent compensation to injured 
workers on the basis of earnings at the 
time of the accident; the addition of derma- 
titis and cyanide poisoning as compensable; 
and the provision of a full-time board of 
three members. 


in Manitoba 


In pursuance of an amend- 


Minimum ment made in 1935 to the 
wages in Manitoba Minimum Wage 
Manitoba. Act, certain orders of the 


Board have been reviewed 
and re-issued. The 1935 amendment provides 
that the Minimum Wage Board may recom- 


mend to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
that a proposed order or an order of the 
Board which is already effective in cities may 
be extended to other parts of the province 
and that an order applying to persons em- 
ployed in mail-order houses, shops, factories 
and places of amusement may be extended 
to employees in any _ trades, industries, 
businesses or callings. The Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council was given power to act on 
such recommendations. Accordingly, Regula- 
tion No. 17 of the Minimum Wage Board, 
dated December 24, 1934, which applied to 
all employees 18 years of age or over in all 
portions of the province in occupations not 
covered by any other regulation of the Board 
and not specifically excepted, has been repealed 
and a new Regulation 17 applying to all parts 
of the province was approved by order in 
council on March 12, 1986, and published in 
The Manitoba Gazette of March 21, 1936. 
Like the former Regulation 17, which was 
published in THe Lasour GazeETTe in January, 
1935, p. 27, it governs the employment of 
“general employees, 18 years of age or over, 
in occupations not otherwise regulated and 
not specifically excepted, in all portions of 
the Province of Manitoba.” The same mini- 
mum rates of wages and other conditions of 
employment are established as in the Regula- 
tion of December 24, 1934. 


Similarly, in order to conform to the pro- 
cedure laid down in the 1935 amendments to 
the Act, the Manitoba Minimum Wage Board 
has re-issued Order No. 18 “governing the 
employment of men performing work generally 
done by boys, persons on part-time and 
piece-work and apprentices.” The new Order, 
which appears in The Manitoba Gazette of 
March 14, 1936, and which relates only to 
persons employed in cities, is to become 
effective on April 15, 1936, but it applies to 
all orders of the Minimum Wage Board made 
prior to that date. The terms of the Order 
are identical with those of Order No. 18 
published in The Manitoba Gazette of 
March 2, 1935, and in Tur Lasour GaAzErte, 
April, 1935, p. 332. 


Under the provisions of the 
Trade and Industry Act of 
Alberta, a “code of fair 
competition and _ business 
practice for the retail trade” has been made 
operative throughout the province, effective 
from April 6, by an Order in Council recently 
issued. Applicable to all classes of retail trade 
within the province, it is estimated that this 
“master code,” the first of its kind in Canada, 
will govern the operations of approximately 
8,000 retail merchants in Alberta. 


Retail code 
in Alberta. 
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The chief objectives of the code as explained 
by Hon. E. C. Manning, provincial secretary 
and Minister of Trade and Industry, under 
whose jurisdiction the Act is administered, is 
to establish business operations “fair and alike 
to buyer and seller.” It is designed also to 
prevent exploitation by unethical practices 
and misleading advertising. There are sections 
providing for the fixing of minimum and maxi- 
mum prices but it is expected that this 
authorization will only be invoked as far as 
necessary to correct any abuses. 

A more detailed review of the code will 
appear in the next issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


British Columbia’s “state 
health insurance” Bill re- 
ceived its second reading in 
the provincial legislature on 
March 26 by a vote of 
28 to 10. (The history of 
this measure prior to its submission to the 
Legislature was reviewed in the Lazsour 
GazetTte for February, page 151). 

Approximately 300,000 people of the prov- 
ince will be eligible for the protection afforded 
in the legislation. Its provisions will apply 
compulsorily to wage earners receiving less 
than $1,800 per year, except farm workers. 
These, together with merchants, independent 
producers, and other non wage-earners, may 
participate optionally at somewhat higher 
individual rates. 

Each employee under the plan is assessed 
at 2 per cent of his salary with a maximum 
limit of 70 cents per week, while each em- 
ployer is to contribute 1 per cent of his pay- 
roll—not less than 20 cents or more than 
35 cents per week—for each employee insured. 

“Mandatory benefits” include medical care 
by the physician or surgeon selected by the 
insured; free hospitalization; free diagnostic 
and laboratory service; and maternity cash 
benefit of $20 for women who do not go to 
hospital. 

The family is dealt with as a unit, including 
dependent wives and children with the wage 
earner, as insured persons. 


State Health 
Insurance in 
British 
Columbia. 


A distinctly more favour- 
able balance sheet than for 
some years past in regard 
to the Unemployment Fund 
(Great Britain) was indi- 
eated in the report of the Unemployment 
Insurance Statutory Committee for the 
calendar year 1935. As explained in The 
Economist of March 7, the Statutory Com- 
mittee are required to furnish, not later than 
the end of February each year, a report on 
the financial condition of the Insurance Fund 
on December 31 of the preceding year. If 


Unemployment 
Fund in 
Great Britain. 
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the Fund is in danger of becoming insolvent, 
or if it is accumulating more money than is 
“reasonably sufficient to discharge its liabili- 
ties,’ they are required to recommend such 
changes in the rates of contribution, or in 
the rates of conditions of benefit, as, in their 
opinion, are required to make the Fund. 
sufficient, and not more than “reasonably 
sufficient, to discharge its liabilities.” 


The financial statement showed a surplus 
for the year’s operation of something over 
£10,000,000 and it was estimated that there 
would be a “disposable surplus” of approxi- 
mately £6,500,000 per annum over the next 
eight years. The method by which the Com- 
mittee worked out its estimate of a balanced 
Fund over a specific trade cycle is related in 
the following paragraphs from The Ministry 
of Labour Gazette. 


The Statutory Committee adopt the view 
that in principle the Unemployment Fund 
should balance over a trade cycle, and they 
have taken a period of eight years, beginning 
with 1936, as the length of the next cycle. 
They assume that beyond this the general 
trend of unemployment is likely to be 
downwards. 


On the advice of the Committee on 
Economic Information the Statutory Com- 
mittee have prepared estimates of the prospects 
of the Unemployment Fund based on applying 
the adjusted experience of 1935 to assumed 
percentages of unemployment, over the next 
trade cycle, of 16°75 and 16-25 respectively. 
In connection with both these percentages 
they have assumed that, under the conditions 
of the scheme, 48 per cent on the average, 
of the total unemployment will rank for 
benefit. On the assumption of an average 
of 16-75 per cent of unemployment the Com- 
mittee conclude that, with the present rates 
of contributions and benefit, and present con- 
ditions for the receipt of benefit, the contri- 
bution income of the Fund would exceed the 
expenditure by £3,588,000 a year; while, on 
the basis of 16:25 per cent of unemployment, 
the excess 1s £5,538,000 per year. 


The Committee take the view that, if the 
scheme had no accumulated reserve, they 
would be compelled to base their estimate 
of the future prospects of the Fund on the 
higher of these two rates of unemployment. 
In fact, however, the Fund began the year 
1936 with an accumulated reserve of nearly 
£21,500,000, and as, in the Committee’s opinion, 
unemployment in the depressed staple in- 
dustries should gradually diminish, they take 
the view that the rate of unemployment in 
the eight years following the next cycle should 
be materially less than 16-75 per cent. 
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Having regard to these considerations the 
Committee put the disposable surplus of the 
Fund now at nearly £6,500,000 a year. If 
the income of the Fund is reduced or the 
expenditure is increased by approximately 
that amount, then, on the assumption of 16-75 
per cent of unemployment during the next 
eight years, nearly the whole of the accumu- 
lative reserve will be used up, and the Fund 
will continue to balance if unemployment 
thereafter is 16 per cent or less. These 
estimates are subject to various conditions, 
to which the Committee call attention. 


To utilize this £6,500,000 in compliance with 
the purpose of the Fund, the Committee sets 
forth the arguments that can be advanced 
in favour of devoting the disposable surplus 
to reduction of contributions on the one hand 
or to increasing the rates of benefits on the 
other. 

After weighing all the factors involved, the 
majority of the Committee recommended that 
the surplus should be used for reducing the 
weekly rates of contribution in the case of 
men and women, aged eighteen and over, by 
one penny for each party concerned—the 
employer, the employee and the State. 

On this hypothesis, the Fund, it is estimated, 
should “balance out” over the eight years 
ending December 31, 1943. 


The twenty-third annual 
Annual report of the United States 
Report of Secretary of Labour, cover- 


ing the year closing June 380, 
1935, constitutes a compre- 
hensive review of the activi- 
ties of the Department in 
carrying out the basic obligations of the Act 
which established it, viz—to safeguard the 
rights and opportunities of the wage earners; 
to improve their working conditions and to 
advance their opportunity for  p ofitable 
employment. 


United States 
Secretary of 
Labour. 


In prefacing her report, Miss Frances Per- 
kins, the Secretary of Labour, summarizes the 
“desirable objectives” of the Department and 
the progress made toward their accomplish- 
ment, as follows: 


1. Unemployment compensation. .This has 
been accomplished in the Social Security Act. 

2. Old-age security. This has been accom- 
plished in the Social Security Act. 


3. Boards for hearing locally and investi- 
gating and making findings on complaints of 
industrial practices and in cases of industrial 
disputes. This has been accomplished by the 
setting up of the National Labour Relations 
Board and its regional boards, through the 
designation of special boards in steel. textile, 
coal, and in the maritime and lumber indus- 


tries and in the designation by the Secretary of 
Labour of boards to handle local disputes in 
different sections of the country. 


4. Greater co-operation between the State 
and Federal labour departments. This has 
been greatly forwarded through regular na- 
tional and regional conferences aimed to raise 
standards of labour legislation to a desirable 
common level so as to benefit the individual 
wage earner, employer, and investor, and ulti- 
mately to evolve a sound and unusua! labour- 
law policy throughout the country by the 
historical method of State and Federal co- 
operation. 


5. Development of the United States Em- 
ployment Service in co-operation with the 
States. This has been largely accomplished 
with 40 States accepting the provisions of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, which created the Service, 
and with 27 of them organizing employment 
services affiliated with the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

Under respective headings, the report details 
the administrative activities of the Concilia- 
tion Service, the Employment Service, Divis- 
ion of Labour Standards, Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Children’s Bureau, Women’s Bureau, 
etc, 
The Secretary also reviews the development 
of the national social-security program, the 
substantial progress of collective bargaining 
in the field of labour relations, State-Federal 
co-operation to raise labour-law standards, 
and labour legislation (Federal and State). 





United States Conciliation Service. 


In the annual report of the Secretary of 
Labour (United States) referred to elsewhere 
on this page, is included the report of the 
director of the Conciliation Service, outlining 
the operation of this branch during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1935. Within that period, 
the Conciliation Service utilized its good offices 
in 1,007 cases covering strikes, threatened 
strikes, lockouts, and jurisdictional disputes, 
involving directly and’ indirectly 785,077 wage 
earners, 

Representatives of the Service were able 
to secure adjustments in 749 specific disputes 
and to have 80 cases referred to other Federal 
agencies for final disposition. Only 23 cases 
were pending at the end of the fiscal year, 76 
were recorded under “unable to adjust”, and 
in 79 cases the differences were settled before 
the arrival of a commissioner, the employees 
had returned to work, or the strike had been 
called off or otherwise disposed of. Of the 
23 cases pending at the close of the fiscal year 
17 have been adjusted. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


ake Us applications for the establishment by 
the Minister of Labour of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour recently 
as follows:— 

1. From employees of the Corporation of the 
City of Edmonton, being members of Division 
569, Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America. The 
dispute, as described in the application, relates 
to (i) the proposal of the civic authorities to 
change the system of apportioning runs as be- 
tween senior and junior employees; (ii) the 
request of the employees for payment of time 
and one-half for certain holidays, and (iii) the 
employees’ request that the agreement be 
changed so as to provide that an employee 
reaching the age of 65 years need not retire 
if, in the opinion of the superintendent, such 
employee is capable of efficiently continuing 
his work. One hundred and forty-two employ- 
ees are stated to be directly affected by the 
dispute, and 101 indirectly. As the statutory 
declaration attached to the application does 
not comply with the requirements of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, the ap- 
plicants have been requested to satisfy the 
Minister that authority to declare a strike 
has been obtained from a majority of the em- 
ployees affected in the manner prescribed by 
the Act. 

2. From pursers’ and stewards’ staffs engaged 
on Canadian National Steamships in Pacific 
Coastal Service. One hundred and seventy- 
seven employees, members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees, are stated 
to be directly affected by the dispute, which 
grew out of the employees’ request for in- 
creased wages and certain changes in working 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


conditions. It did not appear from the applica- 
tion that the proposals submitted by the em- 
ployees had been the subject of direct negotia- 
tions between the management of the company 
and the employees’ representatives. The De- 
partment, therefore, has communicated with 
the parties concerned indicating the desirability 
of their endeavouring to reach agreement on 
the points at issue through negotiations before 
consideration is given to the question of the 
establishment of a Board. 


It was reported in the Lasour Gazette for 
November, 1935 (page 978), that an applica- 
tion had been received from fifty employees 
of the Winnipeg Electric Company, being mem- 
bers of Locals 1037 and 485, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, in regard 
to their request for restoration of wage rates 
as provided in the agreement with the company 
dated March 31, 1933. It was decided to with- 
hold consideration of the establishment of a 
Board in that case until the report was re- 
ceived from the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Robert Jacob, K.C., was dealing with 
a dispute between the same company and its 
substation operators and electrical workers. 
The recommendations of this Board, however, 
did not prove acceptable to the fifty em- 
ployees being members of Locals 1037 and 
435, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, who, on March 23, 1936, submitted 
a revised application. In the meantime the 
agreement under which the men had been 
working expired on January 31, 1936.. The 
employees now desire to enter into a new 
agreement with the company providing can- 
cellation of the wage reductions previously 
made. ‘The revised application is receiving 
consideration. 


Hamilton Street Railway Company 


and its Employees 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which was established to deal 
with a dispute between the Hamilton Street 
Railway Company and certain of its employees 
being members of Division No. 107, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America, were received 
in the Department of Labour during March 
and copies were transmitted to the parties 
respectively concerned. The dispute relates 
to the matter of wages and hours of labour 
and is said to affect approximately 300 
employees. The street railway is operated 


by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. The Board was composed as follows: 
—His Honour Judge G. F. Mahon, of Walker- 
ville, Ontario, Chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other Board members, 
Messrs. John A. Munro, of Hamilton, and 
Fred Bancroft, of Oakville, nominees of the 
Commission and employees respectively. 

The report of the Board, bearing the 
signatures of His Honour Judge Mahon and 
Mr. Bancroft, recommends an increase of 
4 cents an hour to all employees concerned in 
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the dispute, with a 44 hour week for operators 
of one-man cars and buses instead of 40 
hours as now prevailing. Mr. Munro in a 
Minority Report opposes any increase in wage 
rates but concurs in the Board’s recom- 
mendation regarding the hours of work. 

Both the Report of the Board and the 
Minority Report are accompanied by a copy 
of a draft agreement proposed by the 
employees. However, only those clauses of 
the proposed agreement which were in dispute 
are quoted herewith. 


Report of Board 


Hamilton, Ontario, March 16th, 1936. 
Honourable Norman McL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir, Re:The Dispute between the 
Hamilton Street Railway Company and its 
Employees. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
appointed by you under the provisions of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
Revised Statutes of (Canada, Chapter 112, and 
amendments thereto, to inquire into the 
dispute between the Hamilton Street Railway 
Company and its employees, arising out of a 
request for the payment of higher wages than 
now are and for some time past been received, 
begs leave to report, advise and recommend as 
hereinafter set forth. 


The Board assembled in Hamilton on the 
morning of the 27th day of February, last 
past, and proceeded, after first taking their 
oath of office to familiarize themselves from 
the documents received from the Registrar, 
under the Act, with the nature of the dispute, 
the limitation of its duties, and the method 
to be employed to have each of the parties 
concerned present its case to the Board. 


On the following day, after due notice to 
all parties concerned, representatives of both 
parties appeared before the Board, and each 
named its three representatives. Those named 
by the Railway Company were:—George E. 
Waller, the Railway Company’s General 
Manager, J. L. Clifford, Operating Engineer, 
H. E. Minden; and by the Employees: 
Magnus Sinclair, General Executive Board 
Member of the International Union of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America, 
Patterson Cheatley, President of the Local 
Union, and E. A. Payne, Executive Board 
Member of the Local Union, the last three all 
representing Division Number 107 of the 
aforesaid Union at Hamilton, Ontario. 

Meetings of the Board were held.on each 
of the following dates, namely, February 27, 


28, and 29, 1936, and on March 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18 and 14, 1936. 

At all these meetings, all the members of 
the Board were present, with the exception 
of John A. Munro, who was absent one 
day,-at his request. 

At the meetings upon the 28th and 29th of 
February, the time was devoted to informal 
statements by both parties of the nature of 
the dispute, its limitations and the history of 
events leading up to the appointment of the 
Board. 

On the second day of March, inst., the 
Board proceeded to hear the formal presen- 
tation of the case of each. A number of days 
were occupied in such presentation, and, in 
addition, a great mass of documentary state- 
ments were presented for the consideration of 
the Board, all dealing with matters calculated 
to support the stand taken by the party 
presenting the same, and thought to aid the 
Board to a proper appreciation of the situ- 
ation, either for the purpose of conciliation 
and for making its report and award in the 
event of the failure of conciliation. Many 
of these were of figures of a comparative 
nature. 

This presentation took a number of days, 
and, at the conclusion, the Board requested 
the parties to get together and reconcile their 
differences. This was done, and the Board, 
for a time, assisting in the conferences, had 
strong reasons for expecting that a settlement 
would be reached, but, in the end, after 
repeated conferences between the representa- 
tives of the parties and the Board, settlement 
was found impossible, and nothing remained 
but for the Board to proceed to study the 
facts and to make its recommendation, and 
the remaining meetings of the Board were 
employed for that purpose. Strong and re- 
peated efforts were made to have a unanimous 
decision reached between the members of the 
Board, and report made, but that, too, was 
found impossible, as the absence of a signa- 
ture of a member of the Board to this report 
attests. 

The disputes between the partiés were those 
set forth in the application for the appoint- 
ment of a Board, and in a general way are 
two in number. 


Fhe first: Shall the Employees have a 
general increase in wages, and, if so, how 
much? 

The second: Shall the working hours of the 
operators (those men who operate one-man 
cars and buses) be the present practice of 
five days a week, of eight hours each day— 
a total of forty hours each week—or shal] the 
total hours of work per week be forty-four? 

All other matters pertaining to and con- 
cerning the relationship between Employer 
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and Employees, and usually expressed in a 
written agreement, are settled between the 
parties. 

When it came to deal with the questions 
for the Board, expressed in a general way as 
above set forth, a draft of the proposed agree- 
ment in writing was produced. This, in the 
main, follows an agreement in writing between 
the parties, dated the first day of May, 1928, 
under which the parties have been carrying 
on, subject, however, to certain departures 
and alterations made from time to time since. 


There were a number of clauses therein 
which, in some way, affected the questions of 
wages and hours of employment, and which 
were not in dispute, and the parties were 
asked to take this draft agreement and go 
over same, clause by clause, and indicate to 
the Board the clauses agreed upon and those 
in dispute. That was done, and a copy of 
this agreement, as subsequently revised, is, 
for the purpose of reference, attached hereto, 
and marked as Exhibit “A.” 


All clauses therein were approved and con- 
ceded as satisfactory for the proposed new 
agreement, except the following, upon which 
the parties could not agree, and all of which 
fall within the ambit of the disputed questions 
with which this Board is empowered to deal, 
namely: 


Section 2: The wages of operators of cars 
and busses in the service. 

Section 3: (a) and (b). Being hours of 
labour and overtime rates for operators. 

Section 6: Extra pay for operators working 
snow ploughs, sweepers and sand cars. 

Section 7: Extra pay for operators training 
students to become operators. 

Section 9: (d) Pay for reporting time for 
operators in the service. 

Section 18: The hourly rate of wages for 
various classes of Shopmen in the car 
houses and shops. 

Section 19: The hours and monthly wages 
of Ticket Clerks. 


Section 23: Relates to the length of the 
agreement, and as to its retroactive 
features. 


A review of the outstanding facts pertaining 
to the operation of the Street Railway in 
Hamilton for a few years back, and the diffi- 
culties which beset it, and the means taken 
to meet those difficulties, and the part the 
employees played, and the sacrifices made to 
assist the Company in the overcoming of 
those difficulties, necessarily finds a place in 
this report, that the background of the dispute 
may the more readily be understood. 

The principal difficulties with which the 
Railway Company have had to contend arise, 
for the most part, from falling revenues, due 
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to the business depression, and, for a time, 
to the competition of taxi cabs, usually re- 
ferred to as “jitneys.” For a time, there was 
a serious reduction of employment in the 
city: there were less workmen using the 
cars to go to and from work: less general 
use of the cars by the people, and then a 
fleet of “jitneys” commenced operations, and 
the revenues of the Railway continued to 
drop and grow less and less, until it seemed 
that the Railway Company might have to 
discontinue its operation. Strenuous measures 
were then undertaken by the Railway Com- 
pany, with its employees at all times fully in 
co-operation, in an attempt to bring about a 
more favourable condition of affairs, some 
of which may be mentioned, viz: 

1. A reduction of the Railway Company’s 
annual financial obligation to the City 
of Hamilton. 

2. To remove the competition of the jitneys. 

3. The operation of the street cars by one 
man, instead of two, thus reducing the 
number of employees. 

4. The reduction of the 
employees. 


wages of the 


In order to get a reduction of the annual 
obligations to the City, a five cent street car 
fare was made a condition, which is the fare 
to-day. How serious was the decline in 
savings of the Railway is shown in a statement 
filed, and, as far as the Board knows, is not 
disputed. This shows that the gross income 
from the years 1930 to 1935, both inclusive, 
was as follows:— 


LORS Ohne che cialis $1,541,128 00 
POS arse, GRE at, Te BOT 2100 
WO Soi ee ae, cist dee fas, a ea eO 
LOSS Teale td ti Ee 814,335 00 
LOS eR uae 1G. sae re Seeh He 819,280 00 
1935... 920,402 00 


In the same period, the operating costs 
declined from a total in 1930 of $1,161,822 
to $746,337 in 1935. The net revenue over the 
same period was as follows:— 


TOS0y. wears wd Qs $379,306 00 
TOS elects =! ashes onal 90 babs 329,895 00 
Lo iv aus 2 13 235,455 00 
PO ks le 6.0 wheats 84,069 00 
US 2 Ae AU Pg 83,873 00 
LOS Mele 2 !S. See ae eee 174,065 00 


Here is shown a sharp increase in net 
revenue, during the past year. The figures 
for 1934 were $83,873, and for 1935, $174,065. 

This same statement shows the taxes to have 
dropped from a total in the year 1930 of 
$93,625, to a total in the year 1935 of 
$32,714. 

The total amount of interest per year 
which the Railway Company is charged by its 
owners in a set-up of what is equivalent to 
a bonded indebtedness has dropped from a 
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total in the year 1933 of $164,220 to a total 
in the year 1935 of $138,747, a considerable 
decrease for so short a time, no doubt due to 
a lowering of the rate of interest, which the 
owners of the road have been able to 
accomplish. 

The same exhibit shows what the surplus 
and deficits have been over the same period 
of years, and they are as follows:— 


1930.. $140,324 00 Surplus. 
LOS124 103,435 00 Surplus 
1932.. 21,930 00 Surplus 
1933.. 136,912 00 Deficit 
1934. . 131,177 00 Deficit 


1930: 2,605 00 Surplus 


This shows that the lowest depth was 
reached in the year 1933, and that a deficit 
of $136,912 in 1933 has been wiped out in 
two years, and a surplus of $2,605 was obtained 
in the past year. 

The picture thus presented is one of rapid 
recovery, in spite of a reduction in street 
car fare to five cents. 

The Employees point out to this Board the 
part they played, and the sacrifices they 
made in meeting the financial emergencies that 
arose through the depression and the taxi 
competition, and their co-operation in bringing 
about a reduction of the yearly financial 
obligation of the Company to the City. 

A summary of reductions in earnings that 
the Employees have had are as follows:— 
Employees’ reduction in 1931: 

1. Gave up time and one-half for overtime, 

2. Seven cents per hour extra for Sunday 

work, 

3. Ten minutes reporting time, 

4. Time and one-half for all legal holidays, 
and which they say amounted to a reduction 
in earnings per man, per year, of $79.56. This 
was for a term of one year, to save a lay-off 
of men, but which still obtains. 

Employees’ reduction in 1932: 

The operators of cars took a three cent 
reduction in their hourly rate of pay—from 
52 cents to 49 cents—for two-man cars, with 
five cents extra for one-man operated cars 
and bus operators, which, it was claimed, 
amounted to $84.24 per man, per year. 
Employees’ reduction in 1933: 

In January, 1983, the operators of cars and 
busses, at the Manager’s request, reduced their 
hours of work per week from fifty-four to 
forty hours, to save a lay-off of men. This 
was the time when the order went through 
for the entire operation of cars by one man. 
This was a reduction of hours of service per 
man of fourteen hours per week, and amounted 
to $7.56 per week, per man, or for a year, per 
man, of: $393.12, a total reduction in earnings 
per man, per year, of approximately $556.92. 


At present, third year operators of one-man 
cars and busses earn in one year, approximately 
$1,123.20. 


The Employees ask for a third year operator 
of one-man cars and busses an increase of 
11 cents per hour, or 65 cents per hour, and, 
on a forty hour week basis, and for first 
year men, 59 cents per hour, and second year 
men 62 cents per hour, and on a forty-hour 
week. 

Barn, Shopmen, Trackmen, Electricians, 
etc., are on different rates. They aver that 
they took reductions in hours from fifty-five 
hours to a forty-eight hour week, or sev2n 
hours per week. And, in 1932, they took a 
three cent reduction per hour, amounting to 
per man, per year: $74.88. They now ask 
an increase of .064 cents per hour. 

The Railway representatives, in answer to 
the request of the Employees for the increase 
above referred to, raise these objections: 

1. They point out the small surplus which 
the Company saved in 1935, ending October 
31, of something slightly in excess of $2,- 
600; of the expenditures that are absolutely 
necessary this year, of renewing something 
like a mile and a half of track on Barton 
Street, at an estimated cost of $150,000, and of 
the necessity of purchasing some ten motor 
busses, at a cost of forty to fifty thousand 
dollars—and no surplus is laid by out of which 
this capital expenditure can be made, and 
that the interest increase on this capital ex- 
penditure will amount to approximately 
$15,000 yearly, and, as far as the rebuilt track- 
age is concerned, without increasing the 
revenue of the Company. 

2. That it should put aside $146,000 yearly 
to provide for depreciation. 

3. That the operating costs cannot be les- 
sened, 

4. That approximately a revenue of $1,065,- 
000 would be required to meet all these 
accrued expenses, including the wage in- 
crease. That the earnings in 1985 were $920,- 
400, and that. unless industrial conditions 
improve, the Company would fall short of 
requirements by $145,000. 

5. That there is not likely to be any re- 
turn to a fare higher than five cents, and, 
even were it to be increased, it might possibly 
result in decreased number of passengers car- 
ried, and therefore make no improvement in 
earnings, 

6. It is the contention of the represent- 
atives of the Company that the rate of 
wages—at least in so far as the operators of 
the cars and busses are concerned—is already 
the second highest in Ontario, being second 
only to New Toronto. 
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A mass of statements of all kinds have been 
presented by both sides, and have been 
examined by the Board, but, in so far as 
comparative hourly or weekly wages is con- 
cerned, they cannot be regarded as more 
than a general guide, as the circumstances 
and conditions under which men work in 
other places may not be similar to those in 
Hamilton, 

It seems to the Board that what constitutes 
a fair wage for the men should be arrived 
at aside from what might be determined after 
weighing with precision all that has been 
presented in the way of what other street car 
employees are being paid, even if an exact 
comparison were possible, but rather in a 
broader way—namely, what is a fair wage 
under all the circumstances obtaining, both 
as to employees’ living needs, tempered, per- 
haps, to some extent, by the financial position 
of the Company and its contemplated neces- 
sary expenditures, and its earning prospects, 
and as to what the prevailing wages in the 
district may be for employees of comparable 
skill and training. 

It is in this last spirit that the Board has 
assayed to deal with the difficult problem, 
affecting, as it does, about three hundred 
men. The Board (a majority of its mem- 
bers) feels that somewhere between the wages 
paid at present and the maximum increase 
request of the men lies the equitable scale 
of wages to be paid, and hours per week to 
be worked; and, in arriving at the conclusion 
which has been reached, the method em- 
ployed has not been one of mere guess, with 
a view of reaching a compromise without 
regard to the facts at all, but one reached 
after weighing all matters, as presented by 
both sides, 

Wherefore, this Board recommends that the 
request of the Employees be not granted in 
its entirety, but that the following be the 
wage scale and hours of work per week, viz:— 

An increase of four cents per hour to all 
employees concerned in this dispute, and, for 
greater certainty, they are as below set forth, 
v1zZ:— 


Operators of one-man operated car and bus 


Per hour 
First year of employment...... 48¢ 
Second year of employment.... 52e 
MUCLTOAR SCE CPO we ae ee ce 58ec 


and that forty-four hours shall constitute a 
week’s work, instead of forty hours, as now 
prevailing, and the week’s work shall be suit- 
able for the service, to be incorporated in best 
possible schedule. 

In the event of two-men cars being brought 
into use, the rate per hour to platform men, 
or operators, shall be five cents per hour less. 


With respect to the wages of other em- 
ployees, the Board recommends that the fol- 
lowing wages be paid:— 


Per hour 
oevelkcna Sins mpltiaisiaseh dyed «8 564c 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers.......... 49ic 
CCN Su ae ye Gi slebyire eae he Gao 524¢ 
Pipmen.,. 1st Year 41% snr ates +6 48c¢ 
PHUMeCM cit YOdh. (saws tal Cate 524¢ 
Gar \Placers} lstiyear’. «fee is... 44¢ 
Gaz, Blacers) 2nd year. ilia . 4910 
Gar Claamors, ei years vox « hed 45e 
Car Cleaners, 2nd wear... 0.54.3 474¢ 
DUO enamel. tek. Sei stot «es 524¢ 
Hinewiders iO). VPs. 86 eo 5240¢ 
Janitors wit each sol abavoy ¢ 47i¢ 
Carmenere 1 .ukl. Lived» Se 574¢ 
Hilectridians).) a) cio: TOG fal Pattie BSc 
CODE OULC ES NLOD fore saath ot ok mul tn 524c¢ 


It is not necessary to set forth the hours of 
work per day and week for this class of work- 
ers, as all that detail is not in dispute, and is 
set forth in the draft agreement, Exhibit “ A,” 
attached to this report. 

Section 2 of Exhibit “A” is recommended 
to read as follows:— 

“That, during the continuance of this Agree- 
ment, the wage scale of Motormen, Conductors, 
Bus and One-Man Car Operators shall be as 
follows :— 


Per hour 
Hirst Year of Service 0.0 oa 48c 
Second Year of Service........ 520¢ 
IAB ALOR | hrc.s Chek cccunrapershebene: SRI 58¢ 


Two-men cars and busses shall receive five 
cents per hour less.” 

Section 3 to remain as in Exhibit “A,” ex- 
cept for Subsection (6b), amended as heretofore 
set forth, and, for clarity, there should be added 
at the commencement thereof, this clause :— 


“Wor those classes of Employees mentioned 
in Section 2 herein, the following provisions 
shall apply.” 

Section 6 to remain as set forth in Exhibit 
“A” attached hereto. 

Section 7 to remain as set forth in Section 7 
of the attached draft agreement, Exhibit “ A.” 

Section 9, ss. (d). The Board recommends 
that the crew reporting for the initial trip of 
each day be allowed for reporting time to this 
extent, that the man report for duty ten 
minutes ahead of the time for his scheduled 
run, and that he receive pay at the rate of the 
schedule for five minutes of such time, and a 
further similar allowance be made at the com- 
pletion of the last trip of each day, to inspect 
cars, make reports, etc. 

Clause (d) of Section 9 should be redrafted 
to conform to this recommendation, if this 
award becomes operative. 

Section 18, paragraph No. 1, should be 
amended to conform to the recommended in- 
crease for this class of Employees. 
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Section 19 should remain as in the draft 
agreement, Exhibit “A,” but the practice 
should be to adhere to that provision and not 
to extend such work to seven days per week, 
as seems to have been the practice for some 
time back. 


Section 23. The Board recommends that the 
increase of wages in this report awarded, 
should take effect upon the first day of 
November last past, and continue to the 
16th day of March, 1937, and that, if a writ- 
ten agreement is executed, that Clause 23 be 
amended to provide for these provisions. 


In making the recommendation for increase, 
the Board—that is, the majority of its mem- 
bers—feel that the increase of four hours per 
week will, with the expanding business, affect 
but few, if any, men adversely, and that the 
increased hours per week of employment, 
under the rate now obtaining, is too much of a 
sacrifice to ask the older employees to assume, 
for, as long as such continues, these old em- 
ployees are sacrificing as well for all new men 
being taken into the service, and to these they 
owe no particular obligation, in this respect, 
that a number of those who have sacrificed 
so generously in the past will soon have 
reached the time of retirement, and will not 
have received any adequate return for such 
sacrifice. The earnings of an operator, with 
three years of service, amounting to $21.60 
per week, is, in the opinion of the Board, too 
low, even under all the circumstances, and 
$25.52 per week, under the recommended in- 
crease, is not an excessive wage. 


We have no doubt that the Railway Com- 
pany can take care of this increase without 
particular difficulty, even under all the prob- 
lems of low fare and renewals of track and 
general depreciation. Business is showing a 
substantial upward trend, and the increase in 
savings of the Company has, since the first 
day of November last, the beginning of the 
new fiscal year, shown an increase of eight 
per cent. 


It must not be forgotten that the Employees 
are likely to be faced with an increase of rent, 
due to the upward trend of business. 


We feel that nothing further requires to be 
said, and so we find, report, recommend and 
award as above set forth. 


All of which we respectfully submit. 


Signed this sixteenth day of March, 1936. 


(Signed) G. F. Mahon, 
Chairman of Board. 


(Signed) Fred Bancroft. 


Minority Report 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


In the matter of a dispute between The 
Hamilton Street Railway Company (Em- 
ployer) and certain of its employees, being 
members of Division 107, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America (Employees). 
Minority Report of J. A. Munro, dissenl- 
ing Member of the Board. 


Attached hereto is a copy of Agreement 
with the Company proposed by the men. 

The following parts of the Agreement are 
in dispute: 

Section 2; Section 3 (a) and (b); Section 
6; Section 7; Section 9 (d); Section 18; Sec- 
tion 19; Section 23. 

First, dealing generally with the whole 
question, in substantiation of their claims the 
men laid great emphasis on the removal of 
the jitneys (a serious competitor of the Com- 
pany) from the streets of the City, alleging 
that this was accomplished largely through 
their efforts, and on the consequent increase 
in revenue to the Company. They pointed 
out in detail the items of deductions suffered 
by them since 1931, comprised of the follow- 
ing: 

Time and one-half for overtime, 

7c, per hour for Sunday work, 

10 minutes reporting time, 

And time and one-half for legal holidays, 


In 1932, a 3c. reduction in hourly rate. 
In January, 1933, they stated they reduced 
their hours from 54 to 40 hours per week at 
the Manager’s request to save a lay off. 
This was when 100% one-man cars went 
into operation. They also urged as an addi- 
tional reason for granting an increase in 
pay, the improved showing of the Company 
in 1935 over all previous years since 1930. 
They also presented statements showing 
comparative rates of pay in other places, 


They supplied the Board with many de- 
tailed statements relative to wages in other 
trades and industries, and statements showing 
comparative costs of living in various places, 
statements showing percentage of wages to 
gross earnings on other roads, actual rates 
and amounts of wages paid to conductors and 
motormen on other roads, and gave a history 
of their negotiations with the Company, 
which on both sides seem to have been car- 
ried on in a most friendly manner, all of 
which has been considered. 


It was also asserted by the men that the 
Company’s revenue during the past winter 
was up 8% for the same period last year. 
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In reply it was alleged by the Company 
that, in order to operate the Hamilton Street 
Railway Company, $780,000 per annum was 
required and that in addition $285,000 per 
annum was required for interest and deprecia- 
tion, making a total of $1,065,000 per annum. 
Balance Sheets and a Summary of operations 
were presented in support of this statement. 
The Summary showed that the gross revenue 
declined from over one and one-half millions 
in 1930 to $920,000 in 1935, and that the sur- 
plus declined over the same period from $140,- 
000 to $2,605, without making any allowance 
for obsolescence or depreciation. It further 
showed that in each of the years 1933 and 
1934 there was a deficit of over $130,000. 


It was further stated, and I think not 
questioned, that an immedite expenditure of 
$150,000 is required to renew a mile and a half 
of track in a location very important to the 
System. 


In addition, the Company requires ten 
new buses at a cost of about $50,000. In 
justificeaion of the $285,000 figure for in- 
terest and depreciation, it was stated, and 
I accept, that almost $3,000,000 has been 
spent by the Company (which, of course, 
prior to that time was a going concern) 
within the last eight years on equipment and 
car barn and tracks, that the System is com- 
prised of forty miles of single track, the 
average life of which is twenty years, the 
cost of replacement of which is $62,500 
per mile. I think it was pretty generally 
accepted by the parties that the great improve- 
ment in the showing of the Company in the 
year 1935 over the years 1933 and 1934, was 
due almost entirely to the lack of competition 
from the jitneys, and that further improva- 
ment can not safely be anticipated without 
improvement in industrial conditions. There 
was an 8 per cent improvement during the 
winter months with a 6 per cent increase in 
operating costs, which was attributed to the 
severity of the weather. 

With regard to the request of the operators 
for a 40 hour week, it was pointed out by 
the Company that the men admitted that 
their hours were originally reduced at the 
request of the management to save laying 
off men, that no other operators of street 
cars and buses in Ontario are on a 40 hour 
week basis. They further urged that the 
rates of pay now applicable in Hamilton 
compare favourably with all others compar- 
able in size in Ontario, and that they can, 
at their present rate of pay, materially in- 
crease their earnings by working longer hours, 
and, in my opinion, a 44 hour week would 
be reasonable in the circumstances. The 
chief objection of the men to this seemed 


to be that it would mean a lay off of men. 
The Company pointed out that they should 
not be required to employ more help than 
required to properly run the System, and that 
a number of their employees have reached the 
age where they will naturally be unable to 
continue. 

Having taken into consideration the evi- 
dence and many exhibits filed, which is only 
shortly indicated by what is outlined above, 
I would report as follows with regard to the 
following sections of the draft Agreement 
attached : 


Section 8 (a)—That time and _ one-half 
should be paid over all schedule time worked 
on each day to operators as their duties are 
more arduous, but that no higher rate of 
pay be paid on Sundays and holidays than 
at other times. 

(6)—That instead of the 8 hour day as 
asked, that the operators shall work a 44 
hour week. 

Sections 6 and 7Y—As these duties are 
more onerous and require special ability, 
the allowance asked for should be made. 


Section 9 (d)—In all other forms of industry, 
it is necessary for workmen to properly 
prepare themselves for their duties, but in 
this particular form some extra effort musi 
apparently be made by operators prior to 
actually putting a bus or car in operation. 

I, therefore, report that this part of the 
Agreement should be as follows: 10 minutes 
reporting time shall be required before the 
initial trip of each day run, for the purpose 
of getting the car or bus ready for its day’s 
work, 5 minutes of the 10 minutes to be paid 
for at the regular rate, and five minutes 
shall be paid for to each operator for the 
purpose of inspection of the car or bus and 
making reports, etc., on returning the said 
car or bus to the barn on the last trip of 
each day. 


Section 18—The evidence adduced before 
the Board has satisfied me that operating 
costs cannot be reduced and that no dispro- 
portionate part of the earnings of the Com- 
pany is expended in salaries to the Executives 
and Officials of the Company. 

While it is true that the work of an 
operator requires a considerable amount of 
skill and ability, the training period for men 
is only 10 days, the work steady, and congenial, 
and they cannot, therefore, be placed in the 
same category as other trades where a long 
apprenticeship is required, work uncertain, 
and conditions often severe. 

The evidence also indicates to me that 
general conditions do not justify anticipating 
any immediate increase in the revenue of 
the Company. Consequently, it would appear 
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‘impossible for the Company to materially in- 
crease their operating cost. 


As indicated above, I am of the opinion 
that, having regard to the type of employ- 
ment, the men should work a 44 hour week 
through which their pay will be substantially 
increased, and that they will then be in receipt 
of a fair and equitable wage, and I report 
that, except as set out above, there should 
be no other increase in pay. 

Section 19—I report that the ticket clerks 
should work only 6 days per week but should 
receive no increase in salary. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Hamilton, this 17th day of March, 
1936. 

(Signed) J. A. MUNRO. 


Disputed Sections of Draft 
Considered by Board 


Agreement 


Following are the sections of the draft 
agreement in dispute and considered by the 
Board: 

“Section 2—That, during the continuance 
of this Agreement the wage scale of Motor- 


men, Conductors, Bus and One-Man Car 
Operators shall be as follows: 
Per. hour 
First year of)'servicey viii... -. 50¢ 
Second year of service........ 53¢ 
‘bh erearter, Ae eos. mere iene. 60c 
Bus and one-man car operators (2) Hive 
cents per hour 
additional. 


“Sectton 8 (a)—Time and one-half to be 
paid over all schedule time worked on each 
day. 

(b)—Hight hours or as near as practicable, 
shall constitute a day’s work, five days per 
week. 

“Section 6—Operators working snow ploughs, 
sweepers, and sand cars, shall be paid one- 
man car rate, and (5) five cents extra per 
hour, with overalls supplied for use on such 
work. 

“ Section 7—Operators shall be paid (5) five 
cents per hour extra for training students. 


“Section 9 (a)—All runs must be posted 
for Motormen and Conductors to make their 
selection as to the runs they may desire, 
once in each three months, commencing the 
first day of January, April, July and October, 
of each year. In case a run becomes vacant 
before the three months are up, divide among 
spare men. Extra men, while operating this 
class of run, shall be working under the same 
conditions as the regular men. 

“ Section 18—During the continuance of this 
Agreement, the wage scale for men employed 
in this Department shall be as follows:— 


Per hour 
Bl acileonns ther. ja dba teat eee erie ono. 59¢ 
Blacksmith’s Helpers.......... 52¢ 
Painters 4's Yoanir. ta, vee yee 55¢ 
Pitinen, 4 letoyeari. .fl.0 Gohl pales 504¢ 
PidmMeRin: 200 VO Bacar. deen 55e 
Car PlACGre,« dsbey OO. aca cee nee 46i¢ 
Car Placers’ Zu year... 5... aaaee 52¢ 
CarCleanérs) lstiyear 272). F228 474¢ 
Gar.Gleaners, 2ndyyear...ai. jes 50¢e 
UG GRRE Ue. a aPardie tale ce cate ocantes 55¢ 
FUDOTPOCES iss a eee sents sists «ities 55¢ 
Jani tert ee eros? Aare a 50e 
Garpeéenterguns +, ahi. ati 18,. Boe 60¢ 
LS CLINCH ATI a Ae a Ben binned eae! Bes 62c¢ 
Controller wiMien sf... ices 55¢e 


Time and one-half shall be paid for all 
overtime, and also for legal holidays. Work 
on Sundays, if not overtime, shall be paid 
seven (7) cents per hour extra. 


“ Sectton 19—Ticket Clerks shall work (6) 
six days per week, and shall receive ($115.00) 
one hundred and fifteen dollars per month 
salary. 

“Sectton 23—This Agreement and the pro- 
visions thereof shall take effect on the first day 
Of a Snel CON LNG. 1 anGECe 
and be binding on the respective parties 
thereto until the first of , and 
shall continue thereafter in full force and 
effect until either party shall give thirty 
days’ notice in writing of their desire to ter- 
minate the same or to alter any of the con- 
ditions thereof.” 


Federal Credit Unions in United States 


Some indication of the growth of the Fed- 
eral credit unions in the United States is 
shown by figures recently made public in Co- 
operative Savings, the monthly bulletin of the 
Farm Credit Administration. There figures 
which are published quarterly show that on 
March 31, 1935, there were 155 Federal credit 
unions with a membership of 18,137 and a 
share balance of $202,72921. By December 
31, 1985, the number of unions had increased 
to 732, the membership was 113,556 and the 
share balance $2,080,443.45. 


The Act under which these unions operate 
is entitled the U.S. Federal Credit Union Act 
(1934) and was enacted “to establish a further 
market for securities of the United States and 
to make more available to people of small 
means credit for provident purposes through 
a national system of co-operative credit, there- 
by helping to stabilize the credit structure 
of the United States.” 


This Act is administered by the Farm Credit 
Administration. Any seven or more persons 
who desire to form a Federal Credit Union 
may do so provided they agree. to conform 
to the requirements of the Act. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1936. 


ee following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for March, 1936, as compared with the previous 

month and the same month a year ago. 








Number of | Time loss 
Date aa employees | in working 
p involved days 
SMars LOBOt peers. 12 1,274 12,265 
Shel. MOs6y ass fae, . 2 6 2,902 18,987 
Maren o30 eee see 13 3,303 12,844 





*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.” 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


While the number of disputes recorded 
shows an increase, there were substantial de- 
creases in numbers of workers involved and in 
time loss as very few of the disputes involved 
large numbers of employees for prolonged 
periods. In February one strike caused con- 
siderable time loss, namely that of cotton 
factory workers at Three Rivers, P.Q. In 
March last year three strikes caused con- 
siderable time loss, those involving coal miners 
at Corbin, B.C., and at New Waterford, NS., 
and millinery workers at ‘Montreal, P.Q. 


One dispute, involving seven workers, was 
carried over from February and eleven dis- 
putes commenced during March. Of these 
twelve disputes, five terminated during the 
month, two resulting in favour of the workers, 
two in favour of the employers while a com- 
promise settlement was reached in one case. 
At the end of March, therefore, there were 
on record seven disputes recorded as strikes 
or lockouts, namely: two strikes of loggers at 
Cowichan Lake, B.C., loggers, Blind River, 
Ont., shoe factory workers, London, Ont., 
leather factory workers, Toronto, Ont., fur 
collar and cuff workers, Toronto, Ont., truck 
drivers, helpers and warehouse employees, 
Toronto, Ont. 

15926—2 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation had been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated, Information is available 
as to three such disputes, namely: photo en- 
gravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal 
and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 
4, 1931, one employer; motion picture pro- 
jectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two 
employers; and moulders, Peterborough, Ont., 
February 27, 1934, one employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence for which work is performed or 
may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved, 

A minor dispute occurred in Toronto on 
March 14, 1936, when two employees in one 
factory processing dry fruit, etc., ceased work 
in protest against a new system, involving the 
use of a time clock, alleged to cause “ speed 
up” in a high temperature. They were re- 
placed within a short time. 

Employees, about 1,600 in number, in a 
number of cloak and suit manufacturing 
establishments in Toronto ceased work from 
March 5 to March 9, 1936, claiming that the 
employers had resigned from the Toronto 
Cloak Manufacturers’ Association which had 
a “closed shop” agreement with the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in 
effect from January, 1935, to January, 1937, 
the wages and hours provisions of which had 
been extended to all employers and employees 
in the industry throughout Ontario under the 
Industrial Standards Act for one year from 
November 18, 1935 (Labour Gazette, Decem- 
ber, 1985, page 1158). As a result of a con- 
ference of representatives of the employers 
and the union at the provincial Department 
of Labour offices in Toronto, on March 6, 
the employers again signed the agreement and 
work was resumed. The authorities concerned 
stated that the cessation of work was not a 
strike. 

A cessation of work during March by about 
eight employees in one bakery in Montreal, 
P.Q., has been reported in the press but 
particulars have not been received. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information in the tabular statement. 


Waiters, RESTAURANT, VANCoUvER, B.C._—The 
negotiations on March 4, 1936, arranged for at 
the end of February, between the proprietor 
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and the officials of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Union, to settle the 
strike commencing on February 18, 1936, for 
increases in wages to the union scale and for 
payment of arrears, were not successful; and, 
the strikers having been replaced, the dispute 
is recorded as terminated. 


Loacers, CowicHAN Laxkz, B.C.—Employees 
in one camp of a lumber company ceased work 
on March 10 in protest against the discharge 
of two workers, alleged to be for union 
activity. The sawmill at Chemainus is re- 
ported in the press to have been partially 
affected, the night shift being laid off. Picket- 
ing was carried on at the logging camp and at 
localities where the employer might be secur- 
ing new employees. No settlement had been 
reached at the end of March. 


On March 20 employees in another camp of 
the same company ceased work in sympathy. 


Woop Cutters, NEzAH, ONT. (STURGEON 
LAKE)—Employees of one contractor for cord- 
wood ceased work on March 14 demanding an 
increase in wages from $1.75 per cord to $2.25. 
Through the mediation of officials of the 
Department of Lands and Forests negotiations 
resulted in a settlement next day at $2.00 per 
cord and work was resumed. 


Locamrs, Biinp River, Ont.—Employees of 
a contractor for a lumber company ceased 
work on March 30 demanding payment of 
wages due. It is reported in the press that 
the Ontario Minister of Lands and Forests 
arranged with the lumber company for the 
payment of the money due and that most of 
the men, or their wives, were paid early in 
April, also that work would be resumed on 
April 3. 


SHoE Factory EMPLOYEES, LONDON, ONT.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on March 12, the request of the Canadian 
Shoe Workers’ Union and Allied Crafts for 
the restoration of wage reductions amounting 
to 15 per cent made during the past three 
years having been refused. The union also 
asked for a closed shop agreement. The 
management proposed that the dispute be 
arbitrated but this was refused. Operations 
in the factory were carried on by about twenty 
per cent of the workers not on strike and the 
management stated the others were not being 
replaced and would be taken back without 
discrimination and their complaints dealt with. 
On March 18, the Deputy Minister of Labour 
telegraphed the representatives of both parties 
offering mediation of the Department. At the 
end of the month this offer had not been ac- 
cepted and no settlement had been made. 


LeaTHER Facrory Workers (HANDBAGS, 
Erc.), Toronto, Ont.—Three hundred workers 
in seven establishments ceased work on March 
17, demanding recognition of the Pocketbook 
Workers’ Union, and an increase in wages. 
After conferences with the Ladies’ Handbag 
Manufacturers’ Association it was reported 
that the union offered to arbitrate the wage 
scale if the union were recognized. The forty- 
four hour week is reported to have been in 
effect with overtime pay for excess hours but 
the union claims it was not being enforced. 
At the end of the month a settlement had 
not been reported. 


Fur Workers (CoLuars AND Currs), To- 
RONTO, Ont.—Employees in seven establish- 
ments ceased work on March 23 demanding 
the forty hour week. The fur manufacturers 
had agreed to grant the forty hour week when 
the union secured it in Montreal. This being 
done recently, the coat manufacturers in To- 
ronto adopted the forty hour week but the 
employers engaged in collar and cuff trimming 
refused. A large percentage of those in- 
volved in the dispute were reported to be on 
part time due to the slack season. 


Mintinery Workers, Toronto, Ont—Em- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work from 
March 5 to March 7 to secure the payment 
of wages in accordance with an agreement 
with the Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers’ 
International Union, which expired at the end 
of February (Labour Gazette, May, 1935, p. 
462), extended to all millinery establishments 
throughout Ontario under the Industrial Stan- 
dards Act from July 23, 1935, to February 29, 
1936. The agreement being renewed, work 
was resumed. 


In another millinery establishment in To- 
ronto the employees ceased work from March 
20 to March 24, with the same result. 


Sm.x Factory Workers, St. Hyactntue, P.Q. 
—Weavers in one establishment ceased work 
from March 26 to March 28, the wages set for 
a new line of work (piece rates) being unsatis- 
factory. An adjustment which increased the 
wages for some operations by ten per cent and 
others by twenty per cent was agreed to and 
work was resumed. It was arranged also that 
an agreement between a newly organized local 
of the National Catholic Unions and the man- 
agement would be negotiated. About two 
hundred employees in other departments were 
indirectly affected, the establishment being 
closed during the dispute. 


Truck Drivers, Hetpers & WAREHOUSE EM- 
PLOYEES, Toronto, Ont.—Employees of one 
storage and transfer company ceased work on 
March 31 in protest against the dismissal of 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1936* 








Number Time 

Industry, of em- loss in 
occupation and locality ployees | working Remarks 

involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts prior to March, 1936 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Waiters, Vancouver, B.C...... 7 21 |Commenced Feb. 18, 1936; for increase in wages; 
terminated Mar. 4, 1936; in favour of employer. 
(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during March, 1936 
Loccine— 
Loggers, Cowichan Lake, B.C.. 140 2,660 |Commenced Mar. 10, 1936; against discharge of 


workers; unterminated. 


Wood cutters, Nezah Ont. (Stur- 
Peon Tale Wee Vio Oe OR bee 125 125 |Commenced Mar. 14, 1936; for increase in piece 
rates; terminated Mar. 14, 1936; compromise. 


Loggers, Cowichan Lake, B.C... 120 1,200 |Commenced Mar. 20, 1936; in sympathy with 
loggers on strike from Mar. 10; unterminated. 
Loggers, Blind River, Ont...... 167 334 |Commenced Mar. 30, 1936; for payment of wages 


due; unterminated. 


Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, London, 
iter oa et ee ee 200 3,400 |Commenced Mar. 12, 1936; for increased wages and 
closed union shop agreement; unterminated. 


Fur, Leather, etc. 
Leather factory workers 
(handbags, etc.), Toronto, 
Oritetehs ase bes sone. et ae 300 3,900 |Commenced Mar. 17, 1936; for union recognition 
and increase in wages; unterminated. 


Fur collar and cuff workers, 
FEOTOntO AONE: s1sa5 hates 50 200 |Commenced Mar. 23, 1936; for reduction in hours 
(forty hour week); unterminated. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Millinery workers, Toronto, 
O 


DG Mea eRe ll Ay mea: rg 21 |Commenced Mar. 5, 1936; for renewal of agree- 
ment; terminated Mar. 7, 1936; in favour of 
workers. 


Millinery workers, Toronto, 


COGS. ee ives el ve ee ee 23 69 |Commenced Mar. 20, 1936; for renewal of agree- 
ment; terminated Mar. 24, 1936; in favour of 
workers. 


Silk factory workers, St. Hya- 


Cite we... shee ety 100 300 |Commenced Mar. 26, 1936; for increase in wages, 
piece rates; terminated Mar. 28, 1936; com- 
* promise. 
SER VICE— 


Business, etc.— 
Truck drivers, helpers, ware- 
house employees, etc., 
UGE ODO OMe ore sn wears che sds 35 35 |Commenced Mar. 31, 1936; against discharge of 
workers; unterminated. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


four employees (alleged to be for union acti- of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
vity) when the workers transferred from a Helpers. The dispute was unterminated at 


local union to the International Brotherhood the end of the month. 
15926—23 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 
HE latest available information as to United States 


strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, 1936, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1985. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these statis- 
tics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this monthly article are taken as far 
as possible directly from the government pub- 
lications of the various countries concerned, 
while information as to particular disputes is 
obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports, 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Febru- 
ary was 54 and 8 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 62 
disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 34,500 workers with a time loss of 
212.000 working days for the month. Of the 
54 disputes beginning in February, 7 were over 
demands for advances in wages, 4 over pro- 
posed wage reductions, 11 over other wage 
questions, 15 over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons, 
¢@ over other questions respecting working 
arrangements, 7 over questions of trade union 
principle; the other three disputes were sym- 
pathetic stoppages. During the month settle- 
ments were reached in 45 disputes, of which 6 
were settled in favour of workers, 22 in favour 
of employers and 17 resulted in compromises. 
In one other dispute work was resumed pend- 
ing negotiations. 


A strike involving 8,110 fitters and other 
workers employed by one firm of clothing 
manufacturers at Leeds was in effect from 
February 20 to March 18, for an increase in 
piece rates for fitters. Work was resumed 
pending an investigation of the fitters’ claim 
by the union. 


New Zealand 


The number of disputes reported for the year 
1935 was 12, involving 65 firms and 2,323 work- 
ers, with a time loss of 18,563 working days. 


The strike of 14,000 tire and rubber workers 
at Akron, Ohio, which began February 17 and 
which was noted in the last issue of the 
LABour GAZETTE, was settled March 21, by an 
agreement which included no discrimination in 
re-employment, notice of wage change and 
notice of lay-offs to be given, and a work 
week of from 30 to 40 hours. 


The strike of elevator operators and other 
building service employees which involved 
33,000 workers in 2,400 apartment houses, 
hotels and office buildings in New York city 
which began March 1, ended March 16 when 
an agreement was reached by which employers 
agreed to re-employ the strikers and the ques- 
tion of wage rates and hours were to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. In some _ buildings, 
strikers were later refused employment when 
they returned to work and picketing con- 
tinued at these buildings. 





Wages and Employment on United States 
Railways 


Personnel on United States railways during 
1935, averaged 994,076 compared with 1,007,- 
702 in 1934, a decrease of 1-4 per cent. How- 
ever, due largely to the restoration of standard 
rates of pay, aggregate compensation to em- 
ployees increased from $1,519,000,000 in 1934 
to $1,643,000,000 in 1935, or 8-2 per cent. This 
information is given by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics of the Association of American 
Railroads in its annual review of railway 
operations, This report also shows that average 
employee earnings in 1935 showed an increase, 
being affected by changes in force and working 
hours, and by the restoration on January 1 of 
2% per cent, and on April 1 of the remaining 
5 per cent, of the 1932 wage deduction. Annual 
earnings per employee averaged $1,653 in 1935, 
compared with $1,508 in 1934. Hourly com- 
pensation per employee averaged 68-6 cents 
in 1935, against 63-5 cents in 1934. These 
were increases of 9-6 per cent and 8-0 per cent, 
respectively. 





There were five deaths due to silicosis in 
British Columbia during 1935, with one death 
in January, 1936, according to information 
given by the Hon. G. M. Weir, Provincial 
Secretary, in reply to a question asked in the 
Legislature. He also added that silicosis 
deaths were not segregated prior to 1935. 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 


DECEMBER 1, 1935, 


ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for 
the most part under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some disputes oc- 
curring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 


The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mon- 
treal. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western pro- 
vinces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the pro- 
vince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 


These officers are also charged with certain 
duties: arising out of the administration of 
the Fair Wages Policy applying to contracts 
let by the Dominion Government and to 
works aided by federal funds. 


The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with 
during the period from December 1, 1935, to 
March 31, 1936. (An article covering the period 
August 1, 1935, to November 30, 1935, 
appeared in the Labour Gazette, December, 
1935, page 1094.) 


Street Railway Employees, Hamilton, Ont. 
—Conciliation proceedings in connection with 
a dispute between the Hamilton Street Rail- 
way Company and certain of its employees 
being members of Division No. 107, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America were reported 
in the December, 1935, issue of the Lazsour 
GazeTtp. The dispute arose over a request 
of the employees for increased wages and the 
subsequent suggestion of the Company that 
the working hours of certain operators be 
increased from forty to forty-four per week. 
For a time it appeared that this dispute could 
be settled by mediation but this did not 
prove to be the case and a Board of Con- 
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ciliation and Investigation was established 
on December 16, 1935. 


Linemen, Cablemen, etc., Winnipeg, Man. 
—Reference was made in the August and 
December, 1985, issues of the Lasour Ga- 
zETTE to the application for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act of certain employees of the City of Win- 
nipeg being linemen, cablemen, linemen’s 
helpers, troublemen and groundmen, mem- 
bers of Civic Linemen’s Association, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, and to the efforts which 
were being made to dispose of this dispute 
by direct negotiation. On January 31, 1936, 
the Department was advised that this dispute 
had been terminated, 


Chauffeurs, Teamsters, etc., Toronto, Ont. 
—On November 25, 1935, members of Local 
Union Uo. 670, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, 
employed by the Dominion Transport Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, made application for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, it being stated that officials 
of the Company had not acknowledged the copy 
of a proposed agreement which had been sub- 
mitted by officers of the union. Enquiry 
into the matter was made by the depart- 
mental conciliator at Toronto, and _ subse- 
quently the conciliator at Montreal inter- 
viewed the President of the Company at 
that point. As a result of instructions from 
the President negotiations were opened be- 
tween officials of the Company and a com- 
mittee of the employees, and for a period it 
appeared that a direct settlement could be 
effected. This did not prove to be the case, 
however, and the applicants pressed for the 
establishment of the Board. A departmental 
officer again interviewed the President of the 
Company in Montreal, and subsequently 
arrangements were made for a_ conference 
between officials of the Company and repre- 
sentatives of the employees to be held in 
Toronto on March 28th. At this conference 


an agreement satisfactory to both parties was 
reached. 


Optical Workers, Toronto, Ont—On Novem- 
ber 25, 1935, a committee representing the 
Optical Workers’ Federal Union, Toronto, 
sought the assistance of a conciliation officer 
of the Department of Labour in connection 
with a strike of members of the union em- 
ployed in seven establishments in that city. 
The men had ceased work on November 14 
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when the employers had refused their de- 
mands for increases in wage rates, the estab- 
lishment of an apprenticeship system, and 
union recognition. The conciliation officer at 
once interviewed the solicitor representing the 
employing companies and arranged for a joint 
conference to be held the same afternoon. 
At this meeting certain points were agreed 
upon by both parties, but the following morn- 
ing the solicitor informed the departmental 
representative that he had been unable to 
secure the approval of the manufacturers. For 
several days the conciliator continued his 
efforts to find some basis of settlement and 
several conferences were held but no agree- 
ment was reached. It was stated that at the in- 
ception of the strike 114 employees were in- 
volved, and by December 21 the employers 
had secured 25 new workers and all the strik- 
ers that were required at that time had been 
re-employed. The remaining strikers are to 
be taken back as required. 


Machinists, Ingersoll, Ont—On November 
12, 1935, a request was received from the Gen- 
eral Representative of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists for the services of a con- 
ciliation officer to assist in the settlement of 
a dispute which had arisen at Ingersoll, it 
being alleged that the Ingersoll Machine and 
Tool Company, Limited, had dismissed two 
of its employees because of their having be- 
come union members. Upon investigation by 
a departmental officer a general understanding 
was apparently reached and it seemed that 
any friction which had developed up to that 
time would disappear. However, on January 
28, 1936, the machinists’ representative ad- 
vised the Department that three more em- 
ployees had been discriminated against be- 
cause of union affiliation and the assistance 
. of the Department was requested. The con- 
ciliator again visited Ingersoll and _inter- 
viewed the parties interested. It was learned 
that five additional employees had been dis- 
missed, allegedly because of union member- 
ship. The management, however, denied this 
allegation, stating that the dismissals were for 
other reasons entirely, but they agreed to re- 
employ two of these men under certain condi- 
tions but with the definite understanding that 
they would not be required to drop their union 
affiliation. This undertaking was not at all 
satisfactory to the men’s representative and 
it was intimated that there was the prob- 
ability of a strike occurring. In addition to 
the charges of discrimination it was alleged 
that the wage rates were very low. The 
management of the Company was advised of 
the men’s attitude in this respect. On Febru- 
ary 17 a number of employees in this plant 
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ceased work and picketed the establishment. 
The conciliator visited Ingersoll the following 
day by which time about one-half the strikers 
had returned to work. The management 
agreed to re-employ most of the strikers and 
the dispute was terminated. Work was re- 
sumed on February 19, and on March 30 the 
Department was advised that work had been 
found for all but four of the strikers. This 
Company employs approximately 170 men. 


Automotive Transportation Employees, To- 
ronto, Ont—Early in December, 1935, the 
President of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Automotive Transportation Employees, To- 
ronto, advised the Department that an agree- 
ment covering wages and hours, recently ne- 
gotiated between that organization and the 
Automotive Transport Association, had been 
submitted to the provincial authorities for 
approval under the Industrial Standards Act 
but, as the agreement provided for a 10-hour 
day, the authorities had refused to sanction 
it in view of the requirements of the eight 
hour day legislation enacted by the Dominion 
Government. It was stated that the em- 
ployees were becoming dissatisfied and that 
a strike would inevitably occur if the matter 
were not settled. At the request of this 
officer a conciliator of the Department held 
conferences with both employers and repre- 
sentatives of the employees, and it was finally 
agreed that the matter would be left in abey- 
ance pending the findings of the Supreme 
Court as to the validity of The Limitation of 
Hours of Work Act. 


Steel Workers, Sault Ste. Mare, Ont— 
Under date of January 6, 1936, members of 
the Algoma Steel Workers’ Union employed 
by the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, made application 
to the Department of Labour for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. The application stated that 
the employees had been unsuccessful in their 
negotiations for increased wages and the es- 
tablishment of full seniority rights. A con- 
ciliation officer of the Department visited 
Sault Ste. Marie and held separate and joint 
conferences with the management of the com- 
pany and a committee representing the em- 
ployees. He was successful in finding.a basis 
of settlement which disposed of the dispute to 
the satisfaction of both parties. The applica- 
tion stated that 1,727 employees were directly 
affected. 


Quarry Workers, Caledonia, Ont—On Janu- 
ary 15, 1936, the Department of Labour was 
advised that quarry workers, members of In- 
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ternational Quarry Workers’ Union No. 265, 
employed by the Gypsum Lime and Alabas- 
tine Company, Caledonia, Ontario, were 
threatening to strike, and the services of a 
conciliation officer were requested. Accord- 
ingly, a conciliator visited Caledonia the fol- 
lowing day andi immediately held an inter- 
view with representatives of the workers. The 
officer learned that the union had only been 
organized a few months and that the manage- 
ment of the company had objected strenuously 
to this action. It was stated that one of the 
members had just been discharged and that 
other dismissals were imminent, and the men 
alleged it was solely because of their union 
activities. That same day and before the 
departmental officer had an opportunity of 
interviewing the management a second em- 
ployee was given notice that his services were 
no longer required. The following morning 
the ‘onciliator interviewed the manager of 
the employing company, who contended that 
the dismissals had been due to what he con- 
sidered highly injudicious statements and 
actions on the part of certain of the em- 
ployees. Further conferences with both par- 
ties to the dispute resulted in the reinstate- 
ment of one of the men and an understanding 
as to future relationship. 


Express Employees, Canadian National Ex- 
press Company.—Early in February the Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees requested the assistance of a 
conciliator of the Department of Labour in 
connection with a dispute which had existed 
for several months between the Canadian Na- 
tional Express Company and certain of their 
employees, a large number of whom are mem- 
bers of this Brotherhood. The general policy 
of the Company, it is understood, is to give 
recognition to the general chairman represent- 
ing the majority of the employees in any ser- 
vice, and a controversy had arisen between 
two unions as to which actually had as mem- 
bers the majority of these employees and 
therefore which general chairman officials of 
the Company should recognize. The matter 
was at once taken up and conferences were 
held with the management in Montreal and 
later in Ottawa with representatives of both 
groups of employees affected. Finally ar- 
rangements were concluded for the taking of 
a vote of the employees in this particular ser- 
vice for the purpose of ascertaining which gen- 
eral chairman they desired to represent them. 


Cotton Factory Workers, Three Rivers, 
P.Q—Upon receipt of advice on February 19, 
1936, that a strike of approximately 2,000 em- 
ployees of the Wabasso Cotton Company, 
Limited, Three Rivers, had occurred the pre- 
vious night the conciliation service of the De- 
partment of Labour was offered to both the 
management of the Company and to the re- 


presentative of the employees. This offer was 
at once accepted and two conciliators of the 
Department arrived at Three Rivers on the 
21st. Conferences with the parties interested 
were held but the only concession the man- 
ager of the Company would make was that he 
would re-employ the strikers without dis- 
crimination. The original demands of the 
strikers included union recognition, preference 
of employment for union members in case of 
reduction of staff, and a general increase in 
wages, but these demands were modified 
greatly during the period of negotiation, and 
the men would have returned to work had 
the Company agreed to make effective some 
minor concessions. In view of the position of 
the Company the departmental conciliators 
were unable to mediate further. The De- 
partment, however, kept in close touch with 
the situation, and finally on February 29 the 
strikers agreed to return to work, under the 
former conditions but with the definite under- 
standing that the affairs of the company 
would be investigated by the Royal Commis- 
sion which had been appointed to inquire into 
conditions generally in the textile industry. 
During the entire period of the strike a picket 
line was maintained but no disturbances oc- 
curred. 


Coal Miners, Edmonton, Alta—A dispute 
having arisen between the Kent Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, Edmonton, and certain of 
their miners, members of the United Mine 
Workers of America, as a result of the miners’ 
request for wages in accordance with the union 
scale in force in most of the mines in the dis- 
trict, a conciliation officer of the Department 
held conferences with the parties involved 
from February 24 to February 26. The em- 
ployees affected had, by a unanimous vote, 
authorized their representatives to apply for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. The management 
had agreed to pay union datal rates but re- 
fused the union proposals as to contract rates. 
As a result of the conferences a compromise 
was tentatively agreed upon with the under- 
standing that a union agreement would be 
negotiated. 





Appointment of an advisory committee to 
make a complete survey of all matters pertain- 
ing to the coal mining industry, or to the 
business of marketing coal in the Edmonton 
district is announced in the Alberta Gazette 
of March 14. By its terms of reference the 
committee is empowered to draft regulations 
governing the industry, to submit recommenda- 
tions based on its findings, and to report the 
result of its investigations to the Minister of 
Trade and Industry. The Committee is to 
act without remuneration. 
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PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF CONFEDERATION OF 
CATHOLIC WORKERS 


N March 11, 1936 officers of the Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers of Can- 
ada submitted their annual legislative pro- 
gram to the Quebec Government. Several of 
the proposals made concerned desired amend- 
ments to the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act which the Confederation re- 
ported as satisfactory to labour in the main 
but certain weaknesses had been revealed 
which the amendments were designed to re- 
medy. It was suggested that Section 2 of 
the Act, which gives the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council power to extend a collective agree- 
ment so as to bind all employers and em- 
ployed in the same trade, industry or business 
within the district covered by the agreement, 
be altered to stipulate that the agreement 
when extended by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council shall bind equally every person 
mentioned and designated as worker or em- 
ployer in the said agreement. This proposal 
appears to be made in order to meet the con- 
ditions revealed bv the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Chase-Casgrain in Hodgkin vs. Corts- 
tone Realties Ltd, in which it was held that 
the agreement of the Montreal building trades 
did not apply to a painter employed by a 
company engaged in the management of 
office buildings, since Section 2 provided only 
that an agreement might be extended to bind 
all the employees or employers in the same 
trade or industry and the defendant company 
was not engaged in the building industry. 
The second amendment suggested was that 
a certificate of competency should be obliga- 
tory throughout the district covered by an 
agreement if the joint committee appointed 
to enforce the agreement so decided. By an 
amendment of 1935, such a certificate could 
be made obligatory for all workmen in muni- 
cipalties of a population of more than 10,000 
and could be issued either by a board of 
examiners set up by the joint committee ap- 
pointed to enforce an agreement or by the 
trade union cancerned. Further, it was sug- 
gested that the certificate be required to be 
renewed yearly and, when renewed by a 
board of examiners, that the board should 
have the right to charge a fee of not more 
than five dollars for a qualified workman’s 
certificate and not more than one dollar for 
a certificate for an apprentice. The Confe- 
deration requested, also, that the certificate of 
competency be issued only by the associations 
recognized by the joint committee, whether 
the associations are incorporated under the 
Companies Act, the Professional Syndicates 


Act or unincorporated. In order to facilitate 
the work of the inspectors of the joint com- 
mittees in enforcing the agreements, it was 
suggested that the same powers be given to 
these inspectors as to government inspectors. 
In order that the joint committees in the 
smaller places might have sufficient funds to 
pay their expenses in ensuring the observance 
of the Act, it was requested that a percentage 
of the fines imposed for violations of the law 
be handed over to the joint committees in 
municipalities with a population between 
5,000 and 40,000. 


In 1935, the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act was amended to provide penal- 
ties for violation of any of the terms of a 
collective agreement which had been made 
binding other than the wage rates. A fine of 
not more than $10 and costs might be im- 
posed for a first offence and for the second 
and subsequent offences a fine of not more 
than $50 and costs. It was provided, also, in 
1985 that for violation of the wage rates 
established by a binding agreement, the con- 
victed person must pay to the Joint com-, 
mittee, as liquidated damages, an amount 
equal to 20 per cent of the wage claim as 
determined by the judgment of the court. The 
Confederation of Catholic Workers now. pro- 
poses that provision be made for a penalty 
for paying lower wage rates than those fixed 
in the agreement. It would thus be possible 
to have a fine imposed or to demand 
liquidated damages from any person violating 
the wage rates. It is suggested that the penalty 
that may be imposed for a second or sub- 
sequent offence be raised to a minimum fine 
of $100 and a maximum of $200 and, in de- 
fault of payment of the fine and costs, to im- 
prisonment for not less than one month and 
not more than two months. Another amend- 
ment is proposed in connection with Section 
14a according to which it would be an offence 
for am employer or employee to give false 
information to a joint committee or to the 
inspector acting on behalf of the joint com- 
mittee. Previously, the section referred only 
to false information supplied to an inspector. 
For this offence, it is also proposed to raise 
the penalty to which any employer or em- 
ployee is liable for a second or subsequent 
offence and to provide, in default of payment 
of a fine, for imprisonment from one to two 
months. It is suggested, also, that wherever 
a certificate of competency is required, a fine 
not exceeding $10 and costs may be imposed 
on any employer or employee who fails to 
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carry out this requirement of the law. For a 
second and subsequent offence a minimum fine 
of $25 and a maximum of $50 is suggested. 
Other recommendations relating to the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Extension Act are 
to the effect that requests for exemption should 
be referred to the joint committees for deci- 
sion and that periodical meetings of the secre- 
taries and: inspectors of joint committees 
should be held. It is considered that valuable 
service might be rendered to the Government 
by such meetings. 


Finally, it is requested that two sections of 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act be repealed. One of these declares the 
Act not to apply to railway companies subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada. 
The other section permits the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to refuse to apply the 
provisions of the Act to any industry liable, in 
his opinion, to suffer, through their enforce- 
ment, serious injury from the.competition of 
foreign countries or of other provinces. 

As a supplementary measure to the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Extension Act, the 
Confederation proposes that special provision 
be made for the establishment of minimum 
rates of wages, and a plan for the fixing of 
minimum rates is outlined. It is pointed out 
in the memorandum submitted to the Govern- 
ment that in a number of industries the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Extension Act is 
for the present practically inapplicable. The 
Confederation proposes that where wages are 
unduly low and hours of labour long and these 
matters are not regulated by a collective 
agreement, the Government, on petition of a 
certain number of employees in such an in- 
dustry, should call upon the employers and 
employees to form an industrial council in 
which each group would have equal represen- 
tation, with an impartial chairman and two 
other persons to represent the consumers 
chosen by the Government. The council, so 
formed, would assume the task of establishing 
reasonable minimum wages and maximum 
hours of labour for the industry concerned. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council would be 
given power to make effective any order 
arrived at by the council in a district or 
throughout the province according to the cir- 
cumstances. It is intended that such a council 
should be a permanent body to see that the 
orders are carried out and to receive com- 
plaints. Government inspectors would make 
any necessary inquiries and would report to 
the industrial council. Severe penalties should 
be provided for any violation of the regula- 
tions. If, in any industry governed by an 
industrial council, the employers and em- 
ployed wish to take advantage of the pro- 
visions of the Collective Labour Agreements 
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Extension Act they should be permitted to do 
so. The orders of the industrial council would 
cease to apply to them when a collective 
agreement arrived at by the parties had been 
made binding by order in council under the 
Act. The Confederation proposes that this 
special Minimum Wage Act which is some- 
what along the lines of the British Trade 
Boards Act, should apply not only to industry 
but also to commerce and to certain trades 
and professions where minimum wages cannot 
otherwise be fixed. 

In view of the importance of labour legisla- 
tion in Quebec, the establishment of a Labour 
Court is requested. It is also proposed that 
an Economic Council should be set up com- 
posed of technicians, economists and socio- 
logists who would act in an advisory capacity 
and initiate legislation, 

In order to stimulate industry, it is sug- 
gested that basic industries be subsidized by 
the Government and that taxes on such in- 
dustries should be reduced. It is pointed out 
that this action has been taken in some 
European countries and particularly in England 
in connection with the shipbuilding industry. 
The Confederation suggests, however, that the 
greatest care should be taken in granting such 
assistance in order to insure against abuses 
such as the payment of low wages or the 
occurrence of strikes or lockouts without re- 
course to the provincial Trade Disputes Act. 
The Confederation recommends also that in- 
dustrialists be required to have licences. 

In regard to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, the Confederation repeated its request 
that an injured workman should be permitted 
to choose his own physician and that decisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
may be appealed. A change was suggested in 
the method of computing earnings for the 
purpose of reckoning compensation. A fair 
and reasonable wage for a day’s work mul- 
tiplied by 300 should be regarded as the 
yearly wage. It was recommended that a 
representative of organized labour be ap- 
pointed as a member of the Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Commission and that amendments 


to be made to the Act should be referred to a 
committee of employers and workers for report 
to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 

Last December, the Quebec Court of King’s 
Bench decided certain questions submitted to 
it with reference to the provincial Sunday 
Observance Act. It was held that the Pro- 
vincial Legislature could repeal Section 7 of 
this statute which declares persons observing 
the seventh day of the week as Sabbath and 
abstaining from work on that day not to be 
liable under the Act for working on the first 
day of the week if the work does not disturb 
other persons in the observance of the first 
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day of the week and if the place where such 
work is done is not open for trade on that day. 
In view of this decision, the Confederation re- 
quests the Provincial Government to avail 
itself of this right in order to require better 
observance of Sunday as the Sabbath. 


In the matter of contracts for public works, 
the Confederation requested that the Govern- 
ment accept tenders only from persons who 
have signed a collective agreement with a 
professional syndicate having a civil per- 
sonality under the Professional Syndicates 
Act, 1925, and that this condition be incor- 
porated in the specifications. It is also sug- 
gested that municipalities situated within a 
district covered by a collective agreement 
made binding under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act should be required 
to observe the hours of labour fixed in the 
agreement and that the Limitation of Hours 
of Work Act should be amended to this end. 


To give effect to a draft convention of the 
International Labour Conference on night 
work in bakeries, the (Confederation requests 
that all work in bakeries between 7 p.m. and 
4 a.m. be prohibited. It is proposed, also, 
that the provincial law concerning bread be 
amended so as to permit the joint committee 
established under the ‘Collective Agreements 
Act to determine the weight, quality and 
selling price of bread. It was pointed out in 
a letter to the Premier by the bakers’ union 
in the Montreal district that the master 
bakers were unable to pay rates of wages fixed 
in the collective agreement owing to the low 
price of bread. 

In connection with the Minimum Wage 
Act for women, the Confederation petitions 
that the Minimum Wage Commission revise, 
as soon as possible, the orders which still con- 
tain the 80 per cent clause, that is, the clause 
providing that in the case of piece-workers, 
with more than six months’ experience, it is 
sufficient if at least 80 per cent receive the 
minimum rates set out in the order. Several 
of the Quebec Minimum Wage Orders have 
been revised and this clause omitted so that 
all employees, whether time workers, piece- 
workers or those paid on any other system are 
subject to the specified minimum wages. The 
Catholic Workers suggest that the Commission 
should first revise the orders relating to the 
printing and tobacco trades. Further, it is 
requested that the Commission should ex- 
pedite the issuing of orders to cover all work 
carried on by women and that wherever 


women’s trade unions exist they should be 
consulted regarding such orders. Another 
amendment to the Minimum Wage Act pro- 
posed by the Confederation would make it 
apply to all hotels, clubs and restaurants and 
not only to those in towns with a population 
of 5,000 or more. Finally, the Confederation 
recommends the appointment of a woman as a 
member of the Minimum Wage Commission. 


An amendment is proposed to the Pipe- 
fitters Act to limit the number of apprentices, 
that may be employed by a contractor in 
installing or repairing heating systems, re- 
frigerating systems or mechanical sprayers, to 
one for every five journeymen instead of one 
for every journeyman. A similar amendment 
is requested in connection with the Electricians 
Act. 


Other recommendations of the Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers include the exemp- 
tion from seizure of the wages of a workman 
for the first nine months of regular employ- 
ment after a period of unemployment; the 
more careful inspection by experienced in- 
spectors of die-cutting and other machinery 
in the shoe industry; the publication by the 
Government of a building trades manual and 
free technical handbooks on the building 
trades; and the prohibition of dismissal of a 
worker on account of his membership in a 
recognized trade union. Finally, at the request 
of the painters’ union it was proposed that 
the use of spray guns be forbidden except in 
workshops with special equipment for the 
purpose and, at the request of the wood 
lathers, that the use of blued nails in lathing 
be recognized as more sanitary. 

The delegation which presented the legisla- 
tive requests to the government comprised: 
Alfred Charpentier, president of the Federa- 
tion, Montreal; Henri Quevillon, of Hull, 
first vice-president; Emile Tellier of Three 
Rivers, second vice-president; Gerard Picard 
of Quebec, Secretary-treasurer; and J. T. 
Robitaille of Quebec; Alph. Bourdon, of 
Montreal; Albany Blanchard, of St. Hya- 
cinthe; Adelard Collete of Sherbrooke, and 
Laurent Beaulieu of ‘Chicoutimi, directors; 
Rev. Father Georges Cote, chaplain. They 
were received by Hon. L. A. Taschereau, 
Prime Minister of the province, and members 
of the cabinet. According to press reports, 
the premier discussed many of the matters 
presented, and definitely promised the enact- 
ment of enabling legislation in respect to the 
Dominion Old Age pensions Act. 
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CONVENTION AND LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


The twenty-third Annual Convention of 
the New Brunswick Federation of Labour, 
composed of thirty delegates representing ten 
localities in the Province, was held in Fred- 
ericton March 10-12, 1936, with president J. E. 
Tighe, Saint John presiding. 

A civic welcome to the delegates was ex- 
tended by His Worship Mayor G. W. Kit- 
chen, who was introduced by Mr. Harry Ryan, 
president of local No. 2, Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ International Union. 

Other speakers te address the convention 
were: Hon. A. A. Dysart, Premier of New 
Brunswick; Hon. Dr. W. F. Roberts, Minister 
of Health and Labour; Hon. F. C. Squires, 
Leader of the Opposition in the Legislature, 
and Mr. R. J. Tallon, secretary-treasurer 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

The recommendations contained in the 
adopted resolutions were: 

Appointment by the Federal) Government, 
of a fair wage officer for the Maritime Prov- 
inces. 

Establishment of minimum rates of pay for 
all classes of workers within the province. 

Reduction of interest rates on homes and 
farms. 

Prohibition of foreclosures of mortgages 
on farms and dwellings. 

Opposition to the granting of a franchise for 
the operation of commercial vehicles on high- 
ways which parallel a railway. 

Issuance of an insurance policy by the 
Provincial Legislature, with each set of auto- 
mobile licence plates, to cover personal in- 
juries. 

Enactment of legislation for the protection 
of workers using paint spraying machines. 

Appointment of a qualified boiler inspector. 

Opposition to the granting of a fixed valua- 
tion for school purposes, to a certain company 
in Moncton. 

Redistribution of seats for the Provincial 
Legislature based on population. 

Placement of employees of the well boring 
industry under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 

Amendment of the Intoxicating Liquor Act 
so as to permit newspapers and magazines 
printed within the province to accept ad- 
vertising relating to liquor products. ° 

Issuance of licences to operate moving 
picture machines only to those who have 
served an apprenticeship under licensed 
operators for a term of not less than two 
years. 


Appointment of a board to examine moving 
picture machines, the board, to consist of 
not less than three licensed operators of more 
than five years actual operating experience. 

Opposition to maintenance-of-way em- 
ployees on the Atlantic Region of the Can- 
adian National Railways being required to 
maintain increased sections. 

That those in financial difficulties may 
apply to a police magistrate, who would be 
authorized to order a debtor’s employer to 
pay into court debtor’s salary or wages, and 
to pay to the debtor such amount as sufficient 
to support himself and family, the balance 
to be paid monthly to the debtor’s creditors, 
and all proceedings against the debtor in any 
court shall cease, 

Stricter enforcement of the Motor Carrier 
Act. 

On the last day of the convention, the 
entire delegation waited on the provincial 
government, and in addition to the foregoing 
recommendations, the proposed legislative 
program included, among others, the following 
requests: 

Increased benefits to the citizens of the 
various cities and towns from the distribution 
of electric power from the stations operated 
by the provincial hydro commission. 

Enactment of Fair Wage legislation, 

Establishment of a Department of Labour. 

The putting into effect of old age pensions, 
mothers’ allowance, minimum wage, children’s 
protection and housing commission Acts. 

Establishment of a six-hour day and five 
day week. 

A fairer system of relief distribution. 

Distribution of free school books. 

Compulsory school attendance until pupils 
are sixteen years of age. 

Stricter enforcement of the Forest Opera- 
tion Commission Act. 

Re-drafting of Factories Act. 

Adequate labour representation on educa- 
tional commission if established. 

Further amendments to the 
Compensation Act. 

With respect to the British North America 
Act the federation urged provincial co-opera- 
tion to effect the following amendments: 

(a) Ensure the full competence of the 
Federal Parliament to enact any social and 
labour legislation affecting Canada as a 
whole, and particularly that included in the 
draft conventions and recommendations from 
the regular and special sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Office (League of Nations). 


Workmen’s 
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(b) Permit the control over industrial and 
commercial activities essential to ensuring 
observance of proper labour standards and 
eliminate unfair competition between prov- 
inces. 

(c) To empower the Federal authorities 
to effectively regulate highway transport and 
thus eliminate unsafe standards of operation 
and unfair competition with other established 
methods of transportation. 

(d) Restrict the powers of the Senate to 
veto any bill passed at two sessions of the 


House of Commons, which practice is in har- 


mony with that of the British Parliament. 


(e) Abolish appeals to the Privy Council. 


The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President, Jas. A. Whitebone, Saint 
John: vice-presidents, G. W. R. Myles, Monc- 
ton, J. B. Johnston, McAdam, J. H. Wallace, 
Reynolds; secretary-treasurer, George R. 
Melvin, Saint John. 

Fredericton was again selected as conven- 
tion city. 


Working Hours in Shoe Repairing Industry (Island of Montreal) 


Under the Act respecting Limiting of Work- 
ing Hours (Lasour Gazette, July, 1933, page 
695), Orders in Council have been published by 
the Quebec Department of Labour covering 
limiting of hours of work in the shoe repairing 
industry. 


This industry was defined as comprising the 
making to measure of shoes and the repairing 
of same in- shoe repairing shops. 


According to the original Order (No. 580) 
the working period for employees in the shoe 
repairing industry must not exceed 64 hours 
per week. Other provisions governing this 
industry were as follows:— 


Article [1—The division of working hours to 
be the following the first four days of the 
week, the hours of labour to be distributed be- 
tween 8.00 a.m. and 7.00 p.m.; Friday, between 
8.00 am. and 9.00 p.m.; and Saturday, between 
8.00 a.m. and 11.00 p.m. 

Article III—The employers must grant their 
employees, each day, one hour for their noon- 
day meal, and on Friday and Saturday, one 
hour for their evening meal. 

Article IV—A workman (operarius) exercis- 
ing the trade of shoe repairer, whether or not 
he employs other persons, is subject to the pro- 
visions of the present Order in Council, if he 
personally works in a public or private parlour. 

Any person hiring the service of such a work- 
man, contrary to the provisions of the present 
Order in Council, is liable to the penalties set 
forth in article 7 of the said Act. 


Article V.—The present order is applicable 
within the limits of the city of Montreal. 

However, are also governed by these pro- 
visions, all establishments operated within a 
radius of 10 miles from the limits of the city 
of Montreal, if such establishments solicit or 
obtain the greatest proportion of their orders, 
according to the opinion of the inspector, from 
citizens of the city of Montreal. 

This Order was amended on March 11 by 
Order No. 764 which substituted the words 
“Tsland of Montreal” for “City of Montreal.” 


Another amendment dated March 18 added 
Article lla to the original as follows:— 
“Jla—In conformity with Section 6 of the 


said Act and notwithstanding Sections I and 
II of the present order, the Inspector of Labour 


permit for work not exceeding 2 hours per day 
and a total of 6 hours per week; no permit 
shall authorize overtime work on Saturday.” 





Regulations Governing Apprentices in 
British Columbia 


General regulations. with respect to the 
obligations of apprentices and employers have 
recently been published in the British Colum- 
bia Gazette. (The Apprenticeship Act in Brit- 
ish Columbia came into effect on September 
9, 1935, and its provisions were outlLned in the 
Lasour Gazette, June, 1935, page 522). These 
regulations are as follows:— 

1. Obligations of apprentice during period 
of apprenticeship :— 

(a) To render diligent service to his employer 
and to avoid damage or waste of equipment or 
goods. 

(6) To attend regularly his place of employ- 
ment, and in addition to make himself pro- 
ficient by attending such classes in trade-train- 
ing and related subjects as may be required of 
him, and, generally, to be subject to and obey all 
regulations made by the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee governing his apprenticeship. 

(c) To notify immediately the Inspector of 
Apprenticeship of any difficulty that may occur 
to interfere with the carrying out of the terms 
of his apprenticeship contract. 

2. Obligations of an employer of an appren- 
tice :— 

(a) To provide adequate training of an ap- 
prentice in all branches of the trade in so far 
as his facilities and the character of his work 
will permit. 

(b) To pay wages not less than on the scale 
set out in the apprenticeship contract and to 
keep the apprentice employed so long as work is 
available. 

(c) To abide by and carry out the regulations 
governing apprenticeship made by the Provin- 
cial Apprenticeship Committee and to facilitate 
the apprentice doing likewise. 

(d) To notify immediately the Inspector of 
Apprenticeship when employing a minor in any 
designated trade and advise him of any difficulty 
that may occur to interfere with the carrying 
out of the terms of an apprenticeship contract. 

To the lst of trades under the Act was 


added that of automobile maintenance: (a) 
automobile mechanic; (b) automobile metal 


may, in case of urgent work, grant an overtime Work; (c) automobile-tire reconditioning. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS SYSTEM 


Review of Operation, Activities, Employment, Pensions, Etec., in 1935 


TI) URING 1985, gross operating revenues and 

operating expenses of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways showed increases—the former 
of 5-2 per cent and the latter of 4-6—according 
to the annual report of the system for the 
year ending December 31. 


The increase of $8,282,000, or 5-02 per cent 
in revenue compares with an increase of 5:5 
per cent on United States Class I railroads. 
Freight revenue increased $7,626,496, or 6:05 
per cent, while the increase in passenger rev- 
enue amounted to $313,471 or 1-9 per cent. 
Slight increases were also registered in mail and 
express traffic. 


Low fare excursions again showed satisfac- 
tory results, but the reason for the small in- 
crease in passenger revenue was attributed to 
two factors: “First, the increased use of air- 
conditioning equipment, and high speed trains 
with intensified advertising of these features 
on the part of the United States railroads, 
which reduced travel in Canada; and second, 
increased highway competition.” 


Referring to the increase of $6.990,170, or 
4-6 per cent, in operating expenses (on Class 
I railways in the United States this increase 
was 6-3 per cent) the report stated that in addi- 
tion to the expense of providing additional ser- 
vices to accommodate increased trafic, operat- 
ing expenses were increased $4,491,482 as a re- 
sult of reduction in wage cuts. As explained 
in the section of the report dealing with wages 
and labour, the 15 per cent payroll deduction 
which was in effect in 1934, was reduced to 12 
per cent on January 1, 1935, and 10 per cent 
on May 1, 1935 (Lasour Gazetts, November, 
1934, page 991). Then, under an arrangement 
effective April 1, 1935, all deductions from 
basic rates of pay on the United States rail- 
ways were restored. Also, the expenditure on 
locomotive fuel increased from $14,705,092 in 
1934 to $15,585,008 in 1935, an increase of $879,- 
915, or 6 per cent. One-third of this increase 
was due to increased consumption and two- 
thirds to increased prices. 


Net operating revenue, i.e., the amount of 
revenue remaining after payment of all operat- 
ing expenses, was $14,258,253, compared with 
$12,966,423 in the previous year. Having re- 
gard to the effect on operating expenses due 
to wage adjustments and increased price of fuel 
and other materials, the improved net revenue 
is regarded as satisfactory. 


For 1935 the cash deficit of the railways was 
$47,421,464 as compared with $48,407,900 in 


the previous year and with $58,955,388.41 in 
1933. 

Employment and Wages—The average num- 
ber on payrolls of the railway during 1935 
was 75,053, as compared with 74,774 in 1932. 
In 1933, when the lowest level of employment 
was recorded, the average number in service 
was 70,625. The total pay in 1935 amounted 
to $104,861,520, an increase of $6,453,418 over 
1934. 

Pension Plans—Dealing with pensions, the 
report states that under the revised Canadian 
National Pension Plan (Lasour Gazeits, April, 
1935, page 329) the number of contributors 
at the end of the year was 18,714. 


In considering this number in relation to the 
total number of employees, the report points 
out that due allowance must be made for 
the number engaged on lines in the United 
States who are excluded from the Canadian 
National Pension Plan because they are sub- 
ject to Federal pension legislation; also for 
those who are members of the Intercclonial and 
Prince Edward Island Railways Employees’ 
Provident Fund and the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way of Canada Superannuation Fund; also for 
those whose length of service does not en- 
title them to contribute and for those who for 
one reason or another have decided not to add 
to their service or basic pension provided at 
the sole expense of the Company. Allowance 
should also be made for the wage deductions 
which are still in effect and the short hours 
worked in various branches of the service. The 
gross amount of member contributions during 
the year was $1,172,137. Employees’ funds 
and the accrued interest thereon are held by 
the Company in a separate trust account and 
invested in obligations of the Deminion or 
obligations guaranteed by the Dominion. 


Apart from a comparatively few excepted 
positions, retirement under the Canadian Na- 
tional Pension Plan is compulsory at age 65. 

Regulations have also been adopted to the 
end that as far as possible retirement at age 
65 will shortly be universal rule throughout 
the System in Canada whether the employees 
are embraced within this pension plan or not. 

During the year, 787 employees were re- 
tired on pension. Pensioners deceased num- 
bered 227. The number on pension at De- 
cember 31, 1935, was 3,960 and the total pen- 
sions paid during the year amounted to 
$2,179,054. 

Under the Intercolonial and Prince Edward 
Island Railways Employees’ Provident Fund 
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rules, 152 members were retired on pension 
during the year. Pensioners deceased num- 
bered 95. The number on pension at Decem- 
ber 31, 1935, was 1,765 and the total pensions 
paid during the year amounted to $1,481,002. 

The situation with respect to the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada Superannuation 
Fund was also outlined. 

Unemployment Relief Expenditures—Refer- 
ring to the work done under the Supplementary 
Public Works Construction Act, 1935 (LaBour 
GazETTE, July, 1935, page 617) the report de- 
tailed the equipment to be acquired at an 
estimated cost of $6,791,155. In addition to 
the equipment program, the report referred 
to an agreement between the railway and the 
government whereby the former would pro- 
vide increased employment (for at least six 
months) amounting to two additional days 
per month for its shop forces located at various 
centres on condition that the cost of such 
additional employment was advanced by the 
government by way of loan, without interest, 
not exceeding $1,200,000. 

Land Settlement—Reviewing operations 
under the railway’s department of colonization, 
the report emphasized that there is “still a 
vast amount of fertile land adjacent to Cana- 
dian National lines, unoccupied and un- 
developed, contributing nothing toward the 
maintenance of railway services.” It was 
pointed out that it was vitally important to 
the railway to develop these untapped re- 
sources in the production of new traffic. Sum- 
marizing activities in this direction, the report 


Vocational Training in New Brunswick 


According to the seventeenth annual re- 
port of the New Brunswick Vocational Educa- 
tion Board, for the year ending October 31, 
1935, there were 1,392 students enrolled in full- 
time day vocational classes, and 193 in part- 
time classes, making a total of 1,585 pupils in 
day schools. The number of teachers for day 
classes was 62 full-time and 1 part-time. In 
the evening classes the total enrolment was 
1,107, the number of teachers being 45 of 
whom 25 were males and 20 females. 

An analysis of the history of 313 students 
who graduated on June 30, 1935, indicated 
that 105 of these secured employment along 
lines of their training, 19 were otherwise em- 
ployed, 69 were taking advanced work, 12 were 
nurses in training, 100 were at home, 2 were 
married, one ill and 5 unknown. Considering 
the opportunities for securing employment, the 
director regarded this as “very encouraging.” 

During the year the director organized edu- 
cational classes in three of the five districts 


states that within the year, 2,863 families, 3,223 
heads of families, and 2,637 single men, pre- 
paring new homes, were settled on 807,797 
acres of land. This movement covers the 
settlement of families having agricultural ex- 
perience with capital of their own, families 
settled under the relief settlement schemes 
financed by the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments, and a limited number of immigrant 
families from the United States and Overseas 
with sufficient capital and farming experience. 
In addition to the foregoing settlement, a total 
of 5,734 single men were sent out to assured 
employment in farming and lumbering opera- 
tions. 

During the year, the Industrial and Natural 
Resources Department reported that 318 new 
industries or extensions to existing plants were 
established along the lines of the Canadian 
National, on which were expended over $10,- 
000,000, and employment made for an addi- 
tional five thousand persons. 


Medical Service —Reference is also made to 
the medical services provided by the railway 
in periodic examination of its employees to as- 
certain their physical fitness for service. On 
Canadian National lines during 1935 the num- 
ber of examinations of men engaged in the 
movement of trains, dining and sleeping car 
employees, steamship crews and others was 
9,350. In addition, 9,207 employees engaged 
in the movement of trains were examined as 
to vision, colour sense, and hearing. Medical 
aid is also afforded to employees injured in 
service. 


where Federal relief projects were in operation. 
Arrangements have also been completed, at 
Fredericton, and Saint John, for unemployed 
men to attend night classes. 





The annual report of the chief superin- 
tendent of education for New Brunswick in- 
dicated that during the school year 1934-35, 
the following were the average salaries for 
teachers: Grammar school, $1,863.87; Superior, 
$1,114.20; First Class Male, $931.29; Second 
Class Male, $588.13; Third Class Male, 
$418.50; First Class Female, $832.93; Second 
Class Female, $491.33; Third Class Female, 
$391.93. 


These rates show a considerable reduction 
from the average salaries in effect in 1925, the 
decreases ranging from $116.10 per year for 
third class male to $327.88 for first class male 
teachers. The total number of teachers em- 
ployed was 2,733 for the first term and 2,787 
for the second term. 
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MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES AND CHILD WELFARE IN NOVA SCOTIA 
AND SASKATCHEWAN 


Annual Reports of Administration of Legislation in 1935 


Nova Scotia 


Ape operation of mothers’ allowances in 
Nova Scotia during the fourteen months 
period ending November 30, 1935, and the 
special problems attendant upon the adminis- 
tration of this legislation under present econ- 
omic conditions, are reviewed in the sixth 
annual report of the director. 


In the period covered by the report there 
were 1,239 assisted families, comprising 3,720 
children, and the disbursements in allowances 
amounted to $413,997.35. Comparing this four- 
teen month period with the five previous years 
the record indicates successive increases both 
in families assisted and allowances paid. During 
the first year of operation there were 1,030 
assisted families with 3,179 dependent children 
and $310,602.04 paid in allowances. In the 
second, third and fourth years, the correspond- 
ing figures were: second year—1,108 families, 
3,342 children and $331,336.72 in allowances; 
third year—1,158 families, 3,487 children, and 
$341,929 in allowances; fourth year—1,168 
families, 3,549 children, and $356,074.70 in 
allowances. As indicative of the changed and 
difficult situation, the report states that gen- 
eral economic conditions have caused many 
families, normally self-supporting, to seek aid 
under the Act. Older children have been 
unable to augment the family earnings, and 
widows who formerly could provide in whole, 
or in part, for the sustenance of their families 
have been obliged to rely upon the assistance 
provided by this measure. The extent to which 
the administration’s resources have been 
strained and the prevailing interpretation put 
upon the Act are revealed in the following 
observations: 

“Tt is evident that there will always be 
widows with children in these classes, no 
matter how prosperous the country generally 
may be. When, however,.the provisions which 
were primarily intended for these specific 
groups are extended to take in all families 
where there are young children in need of 
assistance, the matter is no longer Mothers’ 
Allowances in the original sense of the word 
but becomes assistance to families in need and 
does not differ in any material sense from 
the assistance to any family requiring direct 
relief or financial help. To express it another 
way, the young children in the family where 
the husband is out of work through no fault 
of his, or ill, are often quite as much in need 


of assistance and equally as worthy as the 
children of the widow and, when the widow has 
older unmarried children perhaps ranging in 
ages from sixteen to thirty years, it is difficult 
to justify the payment of public funds to 
the one class and not to the other. 

“It appears that the primary purpose and 
the original intention in granting Mothers’ 
Allowances are being forgotten by the public 
generally and that such allowances are too 
commonly regarded as something due to every 
widow with children simply because she is a 
widow. Even the fundamental qualifications, 
namely that there is financial need which 
cannot otherwise be met, and that the widow 
is worthy, are often ignored by those pressing 
claims. We receive many applications which 
show that the families have considerable funds 
and property. Investigation discloses in other 
cases that, based on any reasonable standard, 
the mother is not one to whom such funds 
should be paid. It is also quite apparent 
that there is little effort made and not much 
consideration given by many of the appli- 
cants as to whether they can so manage their 
affairs that their families may be maintained 
without public aid. There seems to be a 
well settled conviction that public financial 
assistance is available to all widows.” 

The statistical tables show that the total 
number of applicants during the year under 
review was 330 of whom 99 were found in- 
eligible, while 231 were approved. These 231 
new beneficiaries had 785 children, the average 
number of dependent children per family being 
3°39. The number of children over 16 years 
of age in the new families was 429, and their 
total reported monthly earnings were $2,217.35 
of which amount $709.00 was contributed to 
home support. In 78 of the 231 approved 
applicants the families were without any 
property or cash assets. Of the applicants 
approved by the director, the number of 
mothers with one dependent child was 24; with 
two children, 63; with three children, 48; with 
four children, 43; with five children, 25; with 
six children, 15; with seven children, 6; with 
eight children, 4; with nine children, 1; with 
ten children, 1; and with 11 children, 1. 

There were 211 cancellations and 20 renewals 
during the year. The sum required for the 
payment of allowances in 1936 is estimated at 
$368,880; the total required in connection with 
the operation of the Act being estimated at 
$382,630.00. 
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Saskatchewan 


A review of the administration of mothers’ 
allowances, child welfare and old age pensions 
in Saskatchewan during the year ended April 
30, 1935, is contained in the recently pub- 
lished annual report of the Bureau of Child 
Protection. 


In an outline of the methods employed for 
the protection of children the Commissioner 
of Child Welfare points out that during the 
early years, the practice was to place children 
in shelters or institutions. The Department, 
however, early adopted the system of placing 
children in free foster homes under inspection. 
This method developed drawbacks due “to a 
tendency for good homes to deteriorate,” en- 
tailing continuous inspection and removal if 
necessary. Within the last ten years the 
policy of the department has been to make 
increasing use of carefully selected, paid foster 
boarding houses. Another new departure, in all 
child caring agencies, is that of endeavouring 
to keep children in their own homes “by 
assisting in trying to rehabilitate poor homes 
and to give financial assistance where poverty 
is the main cause of suffering.” In this respect, 
provision for mothers’ allowances was con- 
sidered to be of major importance. 


Since the inception of the department in 
1909, 4,340 children have been committed 
as wards and approximately the same number 
have been placed in homes without the neces- 


sity of a formal commitment. During the 
period under review there were 1,080 depend- 
ent children under official care, of whom 806 
were wards of the Commission, the balance 
being under the five children’s aid societies of 
the province. The total amount in trust 
accounts and bank savings in the names of 
children at the end of the fiscal year was 
$6,472.25. 

Other phases of child welfare dealt with 
juvenile delinquency, mental defectives, legal 
adoption of children, children of unmarried 
parents, blind children, and the work of the 
children’s aid societies. 


Mothers’ Allowances—The annual report of 
the Mothers’ Allowances Branch noted the 
“same steady increase during the year as 
was the case in the previous year.” This in- 
crease was attributed to prevailing conditions 
in the province, more particularly to poor 
crops and unemployment, and partly to the 
fact that a great number of people having 
used up their reserve resources. 

The statistics indicated the following situa- 
tion as at April 30, 1935: number of widows, 
1,906; number of dependents, 723; number 
of guardians, 110; number of deserted wives, 
87; total families 2,826; amount paid, $38,192; 
average paid per recipient, $13.51; number of 
children under sixteen years, 7,368; and average 
paid per child, $5.18. The total amount paid 
in allowances throughout the year was $440,- 
580.00. . 


Invalid and Old Age Pensions in Australia, 1934-35 


Statistics of invalid and old age pensions 
and maternity allowances in Australia for the 
year ended June 30, 1935, have recently been 
published by the Acting Commissioner of Pen- 
sions and Maternity Allowances. (An account 
of the Australian pension system was given in 
the Lasour Gazrrrz, September, 1929, page 
967.) The amendment to the “ property 
clause” in the Pensions Act (December, 1933) 
was reviewed in the Lasour Gazrrrn, April, 
1934, page 335. 

The Invalid and Old Age Pensions Act of 
1908 established the pensionable age for men 
at 65 years, though in event of permanent in- 
capacity this is reduced to 60 years. Those 
portions of the Act which authorize payment 
to women on attaining the age of 60 years 
and payments to invalids came into operation 
on December 15, 1910. 

The statistics for the year 1934-35 show that 
there were 36,567 pensioners admitted during 
this period. Of this number, 25,8384 were ad- 
mitted on account of old age and 10,733 were 
invalid pensioners. The total number of pen- 
sioners (both invalid and old age) on June 30, 
1935, was 273,978—an increase of 13,313. The 
number of old age pensioners per 10,000 of 
population was 293 while the number of invalid 


pensioners on the same population basis was 
114. Exclusive of payments for the mainten- 
ance of pensioners in benevolent asylums and 
hospitals, the annual liability for pensions as 
on June 30, 1985, was £12,028,406. 

Maternity Allowances—According to the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Maternity 
Act (which was outlined in the Lasour Gaz- 
mrre, April, 1928, page 414) a sum of £5 was 
paid to the mother in respect to each confine- 
ment at which a living or viable child was 
born. No distinction is made between married 
and unmarried mothers. However, the Finan- 
cial Emergency Act of 1931 reduced the ma- 
ternity allowance from £5 to £4 as from July 
20, 1931, and in respect of births occurring on 
and after Oictober 12, 1932, a maternity allow- 
ance is not payable if the income of the claim- 
ant and her husband for the twelve months 
preceding the date of the birth exceeded £208. 
During the year ended June 30, 1935, a total of 
76,442 claims were paid and 5,866 claims were 
rejected as compared with 75,781 claims paid 
and 7,289 rejections in the previous year. The 
total amount paid in allowances in 1934-35 
was £329,321 as compared with £302,928 in the 
previous year. The cost of administration of 
maternity allowances totalled £12.000. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 


ONSTITUTING one of the major pro- 

posals of the Second Meeting of the 
Dominion Conference of Mayors, held in Ot- 
tawa on March 24-25, was the recommendation 
that the federal government assume the ad- 
ministration and entire cost of unemployment 
relief throughout the Dominion from April 1, 
1936. 

Deliberations of the conference were divided 
into five sections with separate committees 
studying relief, finance, housing and public 
works, extension to urban property owners of 
the provisions of .the Farmers’ Creditors Ar- 
rangement Act, and organization of the Con- 
ference on a permanent basis. 

The report of the Relief Committee, which 
was adopted, declared unemployment to be 
“a, national emergency and a national responsi- 
bility,’ and recognized as such by the Domin- 
ion Government. Continuing, the preamble 
considered that “the costs of unemployment 
relief have been improperly bestowed upon 
municipalities,” resulting in breaking down the 
financial structures of urban centres. After 
pointing out the contributing factors to the 
mounting municipal burden and the resultant 
effect in dwindling revenues and impaired 
property values, the resolution of this com- 
mittee, asserting that the conference of Mayors 
represented five millions of the population, 
called upon the Dominion Government to take 
over and assume the administration and entire 
cost of unemployment relief as from April lI, 
1936. By resolution, the Dominion Govern- 
ment was asked to appoint at least one mem- 
ber from the Conference to the Commission 
on Employment. Consideration of the “serious 
condition ” of the nation’s youth was also re- 
quested of the federal government. 

Housing—The Committee on Housing and 
Unemployment presented a resolution, subse- 
quently approved, which (after emphasizing 
the “unsatisfactory housing conditions in many 
Canadian cities,’ and the lack of private capital 
to construct dwellings of the type required 
for those in the lower income groups) recom- 
mended as follows:— 


“That as an aid to a works program, the 
Dominion Conference of Mayors urge that the 
Government of Canada develop a housing 
plan designed to correct the aforesaid condi- 
tions, and requests that subsidies be _ pro- 
vided for the purpose of eliminating slum con- 
ditions, by a process of rehabilitation, and by 
building new homes, for the purpose of ade- 
quately housing the people.” 


Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act——The 
committee studying the extension to urban 


property owners of the benefits of the Farmers’ - 


wwo26—3 


Creditors Arrangement Act recommended that 
the Conference request the Dominion govern- 
ment to extend the provisions of this legisla- 
tion to all classes of citizens. In support of 
the resolution it was pointed out that many 
urban residents were “seriously embarrassed 
by prevailing economic conditions” and that 
since the Act had been of benefit “to many 
farmers in providing an honourable way out 
of their difficulties” it “would be of equal 
value to many thousands of our citizens at 
present excluded from its provisions, and would 
assist them in retaining their homes and re- 
establishing themselves in life.” 


Other adopted recommendations of the Con- 
ference included: federal assistance for the 
blind; and federal and provincial participation 
“financially and administratively in a super- 
vised policy to establish upon small acreages of 


garden lands families now registered upon 
relief.” 


Comparative statements of the relief situa- 
tion in Canadian municipalities (prepared by 
Department of Social Research, McGill Uni- 
versity) and of the financial situation in Cana- 
dian municipalities (prepared by Professor H. 
Carl Goldenburg of McGill University) were 
submitted to the Conference. 


The above recommendations of the Confer- 
ence were conveyed to the Dominion Govern- 
ment by a delegation. 





A resolution requesting the Minister of Mines 
to recommend and press upon the proper 
authorities that a fair proportion of the 
unemployed, who are to be released from the 
relief camps, be employed in cutting out and 
grading roads to connect the newer mining 
areas with the railroads was unanimously 
passed by the Canadian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy at its recent convention in 
Ottawa. 


There were 4,843 accidents reported to The 
Ontario Workmen’s ‘Compensation Board 
during March, as compared with 4428 in 
February, and 4,880 during March a year ago. 
The benefits awarded amounted to $529,461.45, 
of which $434,579.88 was for compensation and 
$94,881.57 for medical aid. 

The accidents reported during the first 
quarter of 1936 numbered 13,687, as compared 
with 13,884 during the same period last year, 
and the benefits awarded amounted to $1,423,- 
914.93, as against $1,430,635.12 during the cor- 
responding period of 1935. 
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ANNUAL CENSUS OF MANUFACTURING AND CERTAIN OTHER 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1934. 


Statistics Respecting Employees, Wages, Etc. 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, takes annually 
by mail an industrial census covering statistics 
of fisheries, mines, railways, etc., 
manufacturing in Canada. 


and general 
Preliminary figures 
for all manufacturing industries for the year 
1934 have been issued, and the accompanying 
tables give the figures in some detail. 


The first table contains summary figures for 
all manufacturing industries from 1930 to 1934, 
numbers of establishments, capital invested, 
employees on salaries and wages, and value 
of production. The figures show increases in 
all of the items from 1933 to 1934 as con- 
trasted with decreases in nearly all from 1930 
to 1933, the numbers of establishments being 
the only item which increased throughout the 
period, while the number of employees on 
salary increased in 1931 and the cost of 
materials increased in 1933, there being sub- 
stantial increases in the prices of raw materials. 
The decrease in wages paid each year would 
be due in part to short time operations, preva- 
lent in nearly all of the industries during 
this period, becoming less in 1934. 

The second table shows the numbers of 
employees on salaries and on wages with 
salaries and wages paid as well as the number 
of establishments, for 1934, by provinces and 


by groups of industries and for each of the 
important industries in each group. 

Statistics for 1933 appeared in the issue of 
the Lasour Gazerre for April, 1935, pp. 338- 
340. The issue for September, 1935, pp. 823- 
825, contained figures as to the numbers of 
wage-earners classified according to the regular 
hours of work per week, 40 or less, 44, etc., 
up to 60 and over 60. Similar information 
for 1934 will be available for publication in a 
future issue. 


The third table gives the figures as to num- 
bers of employees and salaries and wages paid 
in the other industries for which figures are 
collected annually. It will be noted that all 
show increases in 1934 except telephones and 


electric railways. 


Figures from the Decennial Census of 1931, 
Bulletin XX XI, showing numbers of gainfully 
employed persons in all industries were given 
in the Lasour Gazette for August, 1933, pp. 
819-821; also figures from Bulletin X XXIII, 
as to numbers of wage earners, weeks employed 
in the 
Lasour Gazette for November, 1933, pp. 1094- 
1095. 


and average earnings, were given 


TABLE I—MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, PRINCIPAL STATISTICS, 1930 TO 1934 


Items 1930 1931 

kostablishments:.24)) Saelbuers cou No. 

Capital invested................ $ 

Employees on salaries.......... No. 

Salaries: 1.1 Pets eel aa $ 184, 2897 iy 

AVOrage BSIATY 2 lessee see cme 1,982 
Employees on wages............ No. 551,496 

Wikos) hie ie Net rcauti tare otek $ 551, ey: 649 

AVeTage WALZES....... cece cece $ 001 


Costiof materials...% soe aes $ | 1,666, 963° 902 
Value of production............. 


$ 
Value added by manufacture... $ 


24,0 24,501 24,544 25, 232 25, 663 

5, 203, abe 7 4,961,812, 408) 4,741, 255,610) 4,689,373, A 4,703,917, 730 
99,79 5,070 3 

186, oe te. 


457° 628 400,3 399, 
437,734, re 
957 


1, 223,880,011} 955,968,688 
3,428,970, 628| 2,698,461, 862| 2, 126,194,555 2,086, 847,847 
1,761, 986,726 1,474,581,851| 1,170,225,872| 1,004,380, 223 


Change 
per cent 
in 1934 
over 1933 


-—————$— | | | 


95,0 4,4 99,730 
164,695,605} 151, et 323) 160,986,876 
i a arte 614 

445 432 
372, 607, ae 


1, 230,977, 053 
a 533, 758, 954 
1, 222,943, 889 


409 
341, 187, 718 313, 701, 767 
852 785 


969, 188,574 


t444+44+4+4++++ 
Be IODOrFROMDGOrF 
UIROHOAROMWA 
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TABLE II.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1934 








Manitoba lst. sinc cies kel eee 
Saskatchewan hyn: neues is hee se ws 


(b) INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 

CANADA—Totaliies. 155 ses 
Vegetable Products...) ibe. etek ees cess 
ANImaleroduete... OUeR Ce CMMI OR. rea An 
Textiles and Textile Products.............esee00: 
Wi and Paper, Products. :)...<sisch seteoe.clec cle cee 
[ron/and hts: Products iF. eee asec aes cles eh 
Non-ferrous Metal Products........ SEARO RO SORES 
Non-metallic Mineral Products......... alec teeta 
Chemicals and Chemical Products.............-- 
Miscellaneous Industries.............e.seeeeerees 


(c) INDUsTRIAL SuB-GRoups 
Vegetable Products. ...............ccccccccecees 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etC........ce00> 
Bread and other bakery products..........++:: 
BSLOWETICR AAs shiclock oME eG ce une ementer os ge elie 6s 
Coffee, tea and spiceS.........ccccccecscccccess 
Distileriess ye ee cee ee etre ele tea cee. okie 


Fruit and vegetable preparations...........-..- 
Rubber goods olodt ing footwear..........s008- 
Sugar refineries...............0. Reese ne a 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.........seeesee% 
Tobacco processing and packing..............0- 
Animal Products.........cccccccccccccesses akers 
Boots and shoes, leather...........seseecceeees 
Butterand Cheese.) 0.5. desman c vgis sielsiaielois 26.0 
Fish curing and packing...... Mert ae raeene es 
PT POOUR: 5 Fam Ne WAG San Lene l te Rar, tele oy 
Gloves and mittens, leather.............eee000% 
MSAGHET TANNETICS Hy vile sicites eeialele cay cists s 
Miscellaneous leather goods.........ccceeeecee: 
Slaughtering and meat packing...........ees00- 
Textiles and Textile Products................+. 
pags, cottoniand jute. ws woes ssiss een eee. ss elele 
Carpets, mats, and rugs:s. Gouc dss sees eee. 
Clothing; factory ,;menishiirw Uy see. odes cesses 
Clothing, factory, women’s...........sseeeeee 
Clothing contractors, men’s and women’s...... 
Cordagesropaiand: twineh.. casts cc viikee soles episla's 
Corsets: ae ae a RP Te el HAE SS as o's ¢ 
Cottontyarnjand cloth Wie stances uence ees 
Dyeing and finishing of textiles............200: 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work............. 
Furnishing goods, men’s.........cecccvcccesees 
Tats) ANG CANS LAV. \ oeeteba ticle reihs eieiclere ole eeigie ove eis 
Hosiery and knitted goods... 
Silk and artificial silk........ 
Woollen cloth...............- 
Woollen yarn Wels Baebes cleat tes 6 is 0's « 
Wood and Paper Products................2000:: 
Boxes and: bags paper vatcisy. ae sisiaelsldis:eicvevers « «vies 
Boxes, wooden............. 
Engraving, stereotyping and ‘electrotyping es 
Blooring) hard wood ain jewescdases aes bitte es eaves 
INUPRICULO Sow ahie cic care lade Cee cassis ee eas ea. case 
ithographine wwe «svoeedackaacle sco ee ees 
Planing mills, sash and door factories.......... 
Printing ana (book bindings.%....s.selseeceess + 
Printing and publishing........... PER eee 
UID ANG PAPORL eee oecld ccm pers owns Bateacrets, o7cra's 
Sawmllsveny wen cancsehacidaees « Dee dee taktteeisies 
Iron and its Products................2ecees08% 3 
Agricultural implements............- Fee Sea 
FAUtOMObDILES WIR). 301.5. etoceleissew ciate 6 Pi ORO OE 
Automobile supplies............ : 
Boilers, tanks and engines...........esscceeeees 
Bridge and structural steel work...... 
Castinyss and: forgingsis oo.) se siers 01 storyaeis ia atereate 
Hardware.and tools, . 2.2. sims «vciecunes coieelsis 
MA CHINEr Yai. secteur «cle os srolcinictielslelateie eee A 


15926—3% 


eeceseeoeeeeseeeeoe 











Salaried Employees Wage earners 
Male ; Female Salaries Male | Female Wages 
$ $ 

77,721 22,009) 160,986,876) 338,953) 106, ae 372, Ae 759 
22 45 207, 336 575 247 2, 880 
1, 842 469 2,934,591] 10,492 2,238 9, 168° 734 
1,729 416 3, 145, 342 9,477 1,900 8,222, 283 
23,214 5,830} 47,169,412) 106,951 45,551 114,028,496 
38, 239 12,479) 84,805,090} 160,172 48,731} 186,029,012 
3,534 912 6,811,494) 14,076 3,201} 15,209,496 
1,726 305 2,562,585 3,611 344 3,531,398 
2,272 455 3,851, 201 7, 744 1,094 7,924, 544 
4,939 1,098 9,499,825) 25,855 3,173} 27,802,916 
V1, 421 22,009) 160,986,876] 338,953 106,479] 372, 607, 759 
12, 292 3,133] 23,946,918) 42,780 19,259) 47,442,458 
8,676 1,954) 14,345,616] 36,518 10,051] 35,845,752 
8,354 3,937] 20,271,456] 46,128 57,276| 70,525,145 
19, 227 4,685} 36,934,544] 83,889 8,890} 80,426,425 
9,817 2,522| 22,011,084} 66,840 2,603) 66,913,084 
4,767 1,535} 11,302,042] 20,462 3,413) 23,795,944 
3, 469 804 7,063,652] 17,187 499) 17,841,902 
4,329 1,500} 10,578,367 8, 760 2,541} 10,341,373 
1,866 575} 4,098,584) 7,703 1,947; 8,080, 798 
4,924 1,364) 10,434,613 Sy 68G0 lsc. cs 11,394, 878 
12,292 8,133} 23,946,918) 42,780 19,259) 47,442,458 
1, 680 471 3, 630, 738 , 635 4,518 5, 232, 196 
2.211 555 2,669,156) 13,870 1,926} 13,124,961 
816 150 2,114, 464 3,280 40| 3,477,925 
651 175 1, 426, 800 653 536 1,002, 826 
254 68 810, 988 860 461 1,001, 957 
1, 693 175 2,044,581 3, 608 157 3,090, 731 
647 202 1,270,970 3, 130 3,545 3,433,548 
1, 267 394 2,884, 461 6, 661 2,757 7,974,176 
297 62 985, 447 1, 635 86 1,934, 215 
1,595 519} 3,424,326] 2,140 3,896} 3,530,320 
121 9 248, 286 673 555 603, 669 
8,676 1,954) 14,345,616] 36,518 10,051) 35,845, 752 
1,017 399 2,306,990 8,352 5,100 8, 264, 109 
3,391 715 3,933, 099 9,994 289 9,207,745 
481 67 676, 124 3, 145 970 2,193,995 
492 143 962, 760 1, 232 1,021 2,000,870 
145 48 236, 549 635 932 895,935 
285 67 815, 056 3,124 104 2,668, 245 
396 99 539, 262 1, 203 537 1,215,750 
2,057 308 4,027,768 6,915 839 7,580,570 
8,354 3,937} 20,271,456) 46,128 57,276} 70,525, 145 
103 34 314, 386 303 482 564, 712 
159 44 354, 356 578 326 641, 100 
1,118 388 2,088, 247 3,703 3,590} 5,800,668 
1, 486 812 3,575,926] 4,076 10,626} 10,015,205 
175 28 205, 678 761 1,270 1,006, 738 
28 255,014 597 246 726, 639 
172 197 571,615 139 1,090 703, 230 
455 145 1,192,829) 11,257 6,249) 12,575,449 
113 35 306, 311 650 142 25,410 
834 513 1, 792, 137 3, 669 5,360 6, 121,952 
609 269 1,406,791 1,094 6,701 3,942,017 
415 178 910,388 1,517 1, 847 2,421,491 
877 591 2,636, 187 5, 823 10,687} 10,929,429 
619 293 1,559, 068 4,907 3,401 5,976, 904 
350 122 951,323] 3,256 2,251 3,778, 964 
115 57 298,817 1,116 1,176 1,401, 781 
19,227 4,685) 36,934,544] 83,889 8,890} 80,426,425 
667 258 1,867, 148 , 267 2,038 3, 194, 744 
299 43 502, 860 2,376 231 1,381, 553 
447 144 1, 165, 679 1,321 312 2,140, 264 
106 24 200, 061 766 5 479, 808 
1,073 230 1,825,755 6, 806 314 4,634, 757 
3 175 1, 297, 562 1,332 494 1,969, 229 
1,118 158 1,455,381 4,691 26 3, 163,291 
2,477 685 4,869,537 6,456 2,195 8,102,440 
5,733 1,838] 10,962,226 7,648 1,134); 11,013,579 
2,684 490 7,148,763) 23,211 608} 26,158,280 
2,251 165 1,883,809} 20,056 133 12/234,391 
9,817 2,522} 22,011,084) 66,840 2,603} 66,913,084 
451 127 1,090, 107 3,083 45 2,686,811 
1,346 427 3,532,018 7,685 216} 9,406,915 
470 194 1, 155,331 4,031 477 4,343,029 
379 71 783, 626 1,594 3 1,507,796 
463 63 992,681 LP ASde eae cease 1,096, 871 
1,513 425 3,293,922] 11,031 147 9,905, 204 
461 180 1, 165, 442 3,342 643 3,398,250 
1,481 434 2,974,472 5,528 83! 5,290,629 
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TABLE II.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1934—Concluded 





Number Salaried Employees Wage earners 
— of estab- |_—— A dh 
lishments} Male { Female Salaries Male | Female Wages 
$ $ 
(c) INpusTRIAL SuB-Grovuprs 

Primary ironand. steels... 0. javec ase. fien. eee 51 490 96 1, 269, 620 6,791 25 7,739, 892 
Railway rolling stock: en... asd seek seeks + 37; 1,178 67| 2,424,846] 14,827 23) 13,887,425 
Sheet metal productsacc ne. . <tee. beeen eae. 126 937 271 2,010, 565 4,227 683 4,253,445 
Wire and wihe COOdS tas. sn. .ck steels crisis 69 348 ill 835,826] 2,483 221; 2,436,914 
Non-ferrous Metal Products................... 488} 4,767 1,535] 11,302,042) 20,462 3,413) 23,795,944 
Brass and copper products...............00000- 125 694 169 1,455,322 2,829 244 2,732,330 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............... 174) 2,729 978 6, 473, 422 7,497 2,453] 8,746,600 
Jewellery and silverware..............0-020000- 107 320 158 843, 967 1,497 445 1,806,981 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining........ 15 737 112 1, 842, 449 7,443 6| 9,216,757 
Non-metallic Mineral Products................ 1,164) 3,469 8041 7,063,652] 17,187 499] 17,841,902 
Aerated and mineral waters...............:-.-- 386 548 101 889, 107 1, 633 72 1,601,451 
Cement and cement products...............00.. 99 184 10 280,419 1,152 3 1,134,295 
Clay products duu. © .)ledanvanter: semis amiaescielss ents 168 260 48 563,048] 1,900 77|) \1,872, 683 
Coke'and 'gas'productsia. oss. dese cece. s bilele = 44 932 338} 2,056,736} 3,006 ZF mist5926233 
Glass products.) cases asus Seales einem pls,s Slaiere > 67 257 82 587,064} 2,413 249} 2,589,140 
Petroleum sproaucts. Hesse jase seen Cee uel - wistere 51 657 94 1,440,983} 4,196 10; 4,938,243 
Stone, monumental and ornamental............ 218 265 31 385,419 581 4 501,390 
Chemicals and Chemical Products............. 736| 4,329 1,500} 10,578,367) 8,760 2,541) 10,341,373 
Acids; alkalies) and’ salts 44. cane siee te > unin - 16 403 49 845,253 1, 832 5 1,996, 600 
Explosives, ammunition and fireworks......... 9 189 23 443,937 852 213 973, 887 
EMS) gh NY 10) <I RU eH ae i RN, ae 20 165 36 331, 288 DCOliesremien. o tee 614, 890 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 180 971 496} 2,619,210 938 1,101 1,687,199 
Miscellaneous chemical products................ 117 401 137 864,984 796 367 856, 660 
Paints, pigments and varnishes................. 79 932 261| 2,252,291 1,513 153 1,573,247 
Soaps and washing compounds................-. 101 532 148 1,245,672 949 189 1,056,055 
Miscellaneous Industrics....................... 508 1, 866 575| 4,098,584 7, 708 1,947 8,080, 798 
Brooms, brushes and MOps.). .ccee-caaee- nee 77 194 ihe 372,471 865 214 661, 189 
Mattresses and) springsaewnies saat eines 61 218 63 528,498 1,114 222 1, 106, 697 
Musical instruments. Gress ee seen eee « 19 128 4] 309 , 352 582 227 613,895 
Shipbuilding.and repairse-... ose. see aan. 40 339 40 734,668} 2,378 3] 2,463,276 


TABLE III—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES, IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 
IN CANADA, 1929-1934 


(ANNUAL CENSUS OF INDUSTRY, DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS) 





Industry 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 

Fishing; 
ag ofemployees Pee se eeieanee 64, 083 63, 836 61,832 64, 484 65,506 68, 634 

ning; 

Number of employees une vs iaeeeacens eee. 95, 102 89, 200 72,809 61,470 63, 334 73,505 

Wages andisalarices. ga... «deine tte « $ | 124,490,511) 113,975,332} 91,969,299] 71,772,049) 70,031,805] 88,126,186 
Metalliferous mining; 

INumiber Oimemployeesacn ce... claaite ser nein. 31,125 30, 623 25, 434 21,931 25, 443 34,143 

Wages andzsalaries.., onc... tee dae sls $ 50,279,511] 48,851,303] 41,829,288] 34,983,704] 37,937,871] 50,818,448 
Coal Mining; 

Number of “employees Seer), isl NERD PRS ey Ee MAY 2 29,739 29,172 27,860 26,960 255,30 25,961 

Wagestandisalaries .) ygcces eae eee $ 42,376,378] 36,442,361} 28,802,428] 25,042,769] 22,378,736] 25,662,591 
Other mining; 

INumiber:ofemployeesisn - Bo ce eee dee eee 34, 238 29, 405 19,515 12,579 12,516 13,401 

Wagesiand salaries. . j22k 05.0). nee de $ 31,834,622) 28,681,668} 21,337,583) 11,745,576} 9,715,198) 11,645,147 
Manufacturing; (a) 

Number ofremplayees wii. .5 .. . Tid cnieh thie a0 678, 270 626,581 540, 412 480, 003 479, 186 530, 188 

Wages:and salaries. | gs Je oo. meis ieee oe $ | 788,218,021) 708,805,323] 598,238,605| 572,622,157] 444,130,213] 511,765, 144 
Electric light and power; 

Number ofiemployees: : og. .Ucick aun an) ieee. 16, 164 17,858 17,014 15,395 14,717 14,974 

Wages-andisalaries... (go \iic. . die sine ae $ 24,831,821) 27,287,443] 26,306,956] 23,261,166] 21,431,877] 21,829,491 
Steam railways; (b) 

Number ofremployees.: 2... . Auer Gay. <5 ames 187, 846 174,485 154, 569 132,678 121, 923 127,326 

Wages and salaries... .Jj.c2.5... .uetes obi toe $ | 290,732,500} 268,347,374} 229,499,505) 181,113,588} 158,326,445] 163,336,635 
Street and electric railways; 

Number ofiemplayeesen: .2... Aa eee pee 18,801 18,340 17185 15,961 14, 883 14,544 

Wagesrand salaries... icin. 5... dekh seeeeee $ 26,984,061] 26,954,994) 24,647,391] 21,534,419] 18,692,236] 18,546,749 
Telegraphs; (c) 

INumber ofiemployeesiss. «jc... citi mee eco 8,056 Goat 6, 637 5,788 5, 263 5, 624 

Wages and salaries, A. leckis.%s« «ciuths oats aa $ 9,379,779 8,674, 453 7,875, 058 6, 627, 605 5,870, 433 6,431,647 
Telephones; 

Number ofjemployees.j5 .ay. -ese eae fos acct: 27,459 26,575 23 , 825 21,354 18,796 17,291 

Wagesand salaries {c-jatis.ae-. arses oekaki $ 31,672,277] 32,085,948] 28,493,252} 24,115,545] 21,276,406} 21,167,834 
Express; (d) 

Number oftemployees; om... «Saja. ier p> «ha: 5,427 4,997 4,616 4,245 3,998 4,043 

Wages andisalaries.....(.jfiias «2 seh am biek & $ 8,480,292) 8,132,525 7,375,492 6,399,435} 5,759,047] 5,621,807 


—_— eee es 


(a) Excluding Electric Light and Power, which is given separately below. 

(b) Including about half of the express employees which are also shown under Express, below. 
(c) Not including operators paid on commission. 

(d) Full time employees only. 
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REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE COAL INDUSTRY IN 
ALBERTA, 1935 


The report of the Rt. Hion. Sir Montague 
Barlow, Bt., P.C., K.B.E., L.L.D., Minister of 
Labour for the United Kingdom from 1922 
to 1924, appointed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Alberta, September 13, 1935, to inquire 
into the methods of conducting the coal min- 
ing industry and the possibilities of its future 
development, was presented in December, 1935, 
and has been issued recently. 

The nature of the inquiry was outlined in 
the Lasour Gazette, November, 1935, p. 976, 
le. to inquire into the cost of production, 
transportation, distribution and marketing of 
coal, capitalization, financial organization and 
cost of management; wages and working con- 
ditions, living costs and conditions of housing 
and general welfare of mine workers; the prac- 
ticability of schemes to increase demand, im- 
prove marketing methods, establish standards 
of coal, bring production into relation to con- 
sumption and to promote rationalization, co- 
ordination or amalgamation in the industry 
or any part of it. 

The report of the Commission, 102 pages, 
deals at some length with marketing and the 
regulation of mining and distribution of 
‘coal, as well as with labour relations, capitali- 
zation, etc. Developments in the industry 
since the inquiry by a Royal Commission in 
1925 were outlined. This Commission was 
appointed December 1, 1924, and reported on 
February 15, 1926, the members being Mr. 
H. M. E. Evans, Chairman, Mr. R. G. Drinnan 
and Mr. F. Wheatley, representing the coal 
operators and the mine workers respectively 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1926, p. 489). 

In the introduction to the report the Com- 
missioner states that the two principal prob- 
lems to-day in the coal industry, marketing 
and regulation, arose from the difficulty of 
finding adequate markets for the rich deposits 
of easily mined coal in Alberta and from 
unsatisfactory and even chaotic conditions due 
to excessive competition, price cutting, un- 
fair practices, etc. It was found, however, 
that “there were no broad and contentious 
issues disclosed by the evidence in the rela- 
tions of capital and labour” but there were 
certain problems relating to the welfare and 
social conditions of labour such as workmen’s 
compensation, mine rescue work, housing and 
conditions in closed camps. 


The report states that the estimates of the 
coal resources in Alberta made in previous 
years, including that given to the Evans Com- 
mission in 1925, have been considerably modi- 
fied in recent years by the provincial authori- 
ties, and the coal resources are now estimated 


at 40,200,000,000 tons of which half is recover- 
able by mining. Of this tonnage sixty per 
cent is under the control of the provincial 
government. The production of coal fell off 
from 7,336,330 short tongs in 1928 to 4,748,848 
tons in 1984, including 2,295,566 tons of lig- 
nite, 537,542 tons of sub-bituminous and 
1,915,740 tons of bituminous. There was also 
a considerable falling off in the average 
number of miners employed and in the aver- 
age number of days worked im the year, 
the figures for 1934 being 153 days in lignite 
mines, 164 in bituminous mines and 162 in 
sub-bitummous mines. The Commission 
stated that the seasonal and irregular charac- 
ter of the operations in the industry was in- 
creased by the operation of too many mines 
and that while this gave employment to more 
miners it was on the basis of too few days 
per week and too low an average weekly 
wage. It also caused an unnecessarily high 
proportion of overhead costs per ton pro- 
duced, and idile time was estimated to in- 
crease production costs by an average of 40 
cents per ton. During the last three years 
the bituminous mines had an average profit: 
of 13 cents per ton, sub-bituminous mines 
a loss of eight cents and lignite mines a loss 
of 15 cents per ton. 

As to marketing the report gives figures 
as to the consumption of coal in Canada and 
as to the sale of Alberta coal in various 
provinces and in the United States. In 1934, 
1,687,850 tons or 38-7 per cent of the output 
was sold to railways, while to other consumers 
1,087,898 tons were sold in Alberta, 986,639 
tons in Saskatchewan, 391,182 tons in Mani- 
toba, 127,638 tons in British Columbia, 55,947 
tons in Ontario and 13,739 tons in the United 
States. The report outlines the establish- 
ment of the Dominion Fuel Board in Novem- 
ber, 1922, to promote the use of Canadian 
coal throughout Canada and lessen the de- 
pendence on the supply from the United 
States, the peril of which had been empha- 
sized by the wartime Fuel Controller in 
March, 1919, already experienced as a result 
of strikes as long ago as 1902, and again in 
1922-23 and to a less degree in 1925-26. This 
resulted in the granting of special freight 
rates on Alberta coal shipped to Ontario in 
1923, 1925 and 1926, for experimental ship- 
ments, continued since, and also in Dominion 
Government subventions ($2.50 per ton since 
1933) to further assist the movement. 

In connection with unemployment relief it 
is stated that an additional shipment of 
300,000 tons of Alberta coal to Ontario with 
an increase in the subvention of 50 cents per 
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ton would increase miners’ payrolls by $489,000 
and railway payrolls by $1,248,000 and would 
cost the Government only $150,000 extra. 

The efforts of the Alberta Government to 
promote the sale of coal in Ontario, through 
the appointment of a Trade Commissioner at 
Toronto, and through expenditure for publicity 
are reviewed and suggestions made for the 
extension of such activities. 

Regarding mine workmen and labour re- 
lations the Commissioner states that while 
the average number of employees throughout 
the year 1934 was 7,148, about the same as in 
1924, the number on the payrolls on December 
31, 1934, was 9,655 as against 12,061 on De- 
sember 31, 1924. This indicated that the 
industry could not provide continuous work 
for all engaged in it, miners in the lignite fields 
particularly getting only one day’s work per 
week (if any) during six months in spring and 
summer. This serious problem, it was found, 
was being met to some extent by consumers, 
especially railways, spreading their orders 
evenly over the year but in respect to the 
mines producing domestic coal the difficulty 
of storage was encountered. 

The Commissioner states that the various 
associations of coal mine operators in existence 
some years ago had ceased to exist but that 
the operators conferred in groups fon joint 
action on occasions and an association had 
recently been formed in the Drumheller Valley. 
Reference was also made to the principal 
miners’ unions, the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 18, and the Mine Workers’ 
Union of Canada and to the existence of 
various local groups or associations. 


“Tn an industry of this character the ideal 
undoubtedly is that there should be strong 
and responsible associations of operators on 
one side and of workers on the other; and 
it is unfortunate that no such association 
of operators exists. The interests of the 
domestic coal operators and of those handl- 
ing steam coal to some extent proceed on 
different lines; at the same time, there are 
instances (for example where negotiations 
with the Government or with the miners 
are concerned) where they have a common 
interest. 

“In various portions of this Report recom- 
mendations are made that the Government 
should take action after consulting the oper- 
ators as a body, and in the absence of any 
representative association it is not easy for 
such consultation to take place on organized 
and proper lines. It is desirable that an 
Association should come into existence rep- 
resenting the whole of the operators of the 
Province; it would naturally fall into two 
sections, (a) the steam coal operators, and 
(b) the domestic and sub-bituminous oper- 


ators, who could each meet separately for 
the consideration of matters relating only 
to their own branch of the industry, but 
could confer and act together with regard 
to matters relating to the industry as a 
whole.” 


With reference to industrial relations the 
Commissioner states that no particular mat- 
ters of major importance relating to agree- 
ments were brought up and though there was 
some objection to payment on a contract basis 
(piece rates) it was not seriously pressed. 
Proposals for a minimum day rate for miners 
to be paid if earnings fell below such minimum 
were made and the Commissioner stated this 
was done in Great Britain and should be 
discussed when agreements are revised. The 
wages paid in small mines were found to be 
low, and frequently unsatisfactory, and the 
establishment of minimum rates, as in Great 
Britain by Trade Boards for sweated trades 


and industries, was recommended, 


Regarding wash houses, recommendations 
for improvements in some cases were made. 

Housing for miners was found to be ade- 
quate, especially in the steam coal areas and 
the Lethbridge district, but improvements 
were recommended in certain other districts, 
as well as generally throughout all districts, 
including the installation of water supply in 
houses. Sanitary conditions were found to be 
unsatisfactory and it was recommended that 
better provision should be made and that 
municipal authorities should enforce better 
standards. 

Closed camps were dealt with at some 
length, these being all located in provincial 
forest reserves, the area in each being under 
lease from the Government, the mining com- 
pany in some cases owning all the buildings 
including houses, stores, schools, halls, ete. 
Some misunderstandings as to access for the 
public were reported but it was pointed out 
that the statute provided for this. It was 
recommended that the mining companies 
should not leave themselves open to suspicion 
of monopoly or of being arbitrary in regard 
to the rights of miners to their houses; that 
the terms of leases for sites for houses, etc., 
should be clear and without severe restrictions; 
that the terms of such leases should be 
approved by the Minister of Lands and Mines; 
also that the Government should retain the 
right to grant leases for sites for houses and 
stores. 

Regarding Workmen’s Compensation and 
mine rescue work, a proposal that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board should appoint 
safety inspectors was not approved by the 
Commissioner, as it would be dividing author- 
ity with the Mines Branch, and it was recom- 
mended that mine rescue work should be 
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transferred from the Board to the Mines 
Branch and that the Board should pay over 
to the Mines Branch that part of the assess- 
ment on operators collected for mine rescue 


work. Rescue cars and equipment were found - 


to be satisfactory generally but some improve- 
ments were suggested as to the means of 
transportation. 

With reference to miners’ certificates, it was 
recommended that, as proposals for Class B 
certificates in 1929 had not been carried out, 
some provision should be made for young men 
to gain experience by working at the coal 
face under experienced miners. 

A Mining Industry Welfare Fund was recom- 
mended, either by a levy per ton of coal 
produced or a percentage of wages paid, to 
produce $45,000 per annum to which the 
provincial government should add fifty per 
cent taken from its royalties, making $67,000. 
This should be administered by a Board con- 
sisting of equal representation from the oper- 
ators and miners with the Minister of Lands 
and Mines, or his representative, as Chairman; 
two-thirds to be used for promoting miners’ 
welfare, including better houses, and the re- 
mainder for research, publicity, etc., in the 
interests of the industry. 

The most important recommendations of 
the Commisisoner were as to marketing and 
regulation of the industry including control 
of development, price fixing, quotas, etc., and 
are summarized as follows: 


Ontario Market—That the railway com- 
panies should be asked for an assurance that 
the special freight rate on coal to Ontario, 
$8 per ton, would be continued for five years, 
but reduced 50 cents; that the Dominion 
Government be asked for an assurance that 
the $2.50 per ton subvention be continued for 
five years, but increased by 50 cents; that the 
Minister of Lands and Mines determine the 
types of coal best suited for shipment to 
Ontario and establish more uniform standards 
as to grades and sizes of coal; that the pro- 
vincial government contribute $10,000 annually 
for five years for publicity or until the Coal 
Industry Welfare Fund is constituted and able 
to provide for this; that the Minister take 
steps to secure the acceptance of these pro- 
posals by a substantial majority of the 
operators in each district. 


Department of Trade and Industry Act, 
19384.—That the powers conferred on the 
Minister of Trade and Industry under the 
Act, in so far ag they apply to coal mining 
and distribution, be transferred to the Min- 
ister of Lands and Mines. These powers 
provide for the summoning of conferences of 


those engaged in an industry to establish 
standards of wages, wholesale and retail prices, 
trade practices, etc., to be made binding on 
all in the industry by Order in Council. 


Operators’ Association—That the Minister 
under this Act invite a conference of the coal 
mining operators with a view to constituting 
an operators’ association for the province 
with separate branches for steam coal and 
domestic coal. 


Control of Development—That the Gov- 
ernment definitely announce a policy of re- 
fusal to grant new leases of undeveloped 
minerals during the next five years, save in 
exceptional circumstances, and that the Min- 
aster arrange with freeholders and lease- 
holders of undeveloped lands to make in- 
operative for five years any obligations to 
commence active operations or to produce 
specified quantities of coal, being relieved of 
state charges, etc., during such period, and 
being assured of preference in regard to 
licences for commencing operations when 
trade improves. 


Formulation of a Code—That the Minis- 
ter, under the Department of Trade and In- 
dustry Act, invite operators, miners and dis- 
tributors to appoint representatives to confer 
with him for the purpose of formulating a 
code of methods and practices, with the object 
of putting am end to competitive practices 
detrimental to the trade, to those engaged in 
it and to the public. 


Fixed Prices and Minimum Wages—That 
the Minister under the Department of Trade 
and Industry Act confer with those in the 
domestic coal industry to establish pithead 
prices of domestic coal and a minimum wage 
in small mines. 


Quotas, Central Selling Agencies,. Amal- 
gamation—That the Minister under the De- 
partment of Trade and Industry Act promote 
conferences with those in the domestic coal 
industry and those engaged in the sale and 
distribution of such coal to establish a ra- 
tionalization scheme, or schemes, to regulate 
output on a quota basis, particularly in the 
Drumheller Valley, with a view to the limita- 
tion or adjustment of output; to establish a 
central selling agency for the Drumheller 
Valley or any other portion of the diomestic 
coal industry; to consider schemes of ra- 
tionalization or am/algamation of mines in the 
domestic coal industry with a view to providing 
that production may be obtained from those 
mines which are more capable of efficient and 
economical operation. ~ 
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MEDIATION ON UNITED STATES RAILWAYS 


“ieee? first annual report of the National 
Mediation Board, created by amend- 
ments to the United States Railway Labour Act 
of 1926 and approved June 21, 1934 (LaBour 
GazerTn, July, 1934, page 655) has been pub- 
lished recently. Provision was also made in 
the amended Act for the establishment of a 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, and 
annual reports of the four divisions of that 
Board are also included in the publication. 

As pointed out in the introduction, the 
amended Railway Labour Act is the culmin- 
ation of 45 years of experience with legislation 
to govern the relations of employers and em- 
ployees on the railroads and to promote peace 
and order in those relations as a means of 
preventing interruptions to interstate com- 
merce. 

In reviewing the work of the National Medi- 
ation Board during 1934-35, the report noted 
that in that period there were no strikes in 
the railroad industry. The employees of two 
roads voted to strike but at the request of 
the Board action was postponed pending medi- 
ation. Apparently this freedom from major 
industrial disturbances on the railwzys in the 
year 1934-35 was consistent with the almost 
perfect record over a period of nearly ten years. 
In this respect the report observes: 


“Since the enactment of the Railway Labour 
Act in 1926 there has been an almost unbroken 
record of peaceful settlement of labour dis- 
putes on the railroads. .That the railroad 
industry could maintain such a peaceful record 
especially since 1932 when strikes and indus- 
trial unrest have been prevalent in other in- 
dustries throughout the country, is testimony 
to the soundness and effectiveness of the 
labour policies formulated by Congress in the 
Railway Labour Act. But there has been 
no lack of labour disputes in the railroad in- 
dustry. It differs from other industries only 
in that its disputes are amicably adjusted with 
the aid of the agencies set up by the Act.” 

The record of cases is summarized in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

As indicated in the final report of the for- 
mer United States Board of Mediation, there 
were on the open docket at the beginning of 
the fiscal year 317 pending and unsvttled cases. 
During the year 252 additional cases were filed 
with the present Board, making a total of 


569 cases in which the services of the Board. 


were required. 

Of these, 221 were grievance cases involving 
the interpretation or application of existing 
agreements. Since the amended Act created 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board to 
render final decisions in all such cases, the 


parties were asked to withdraw these from 
mediation and to submit them to the Adjust- 
ment Board. ‘This was done in all the 221 
cases, leaving 348 subject to the jurisdiction 
of the National Mediation Board. The Board 
disposed of 166 cases during the year, and there 
remained pending on June 31, 1935, 182 cases. 

The cases subject to the jurisdiction of the 
National Mediation Board are, broadly speak- 
ing, of two general kinds: (1) Mediation cases, 
involving disputes between carriers and em- 
ployees regarding changes in rates of pay, rules, 
or working conditions; (2) Representation 
cases, involving disputes among employees as 
to who shall be their duly designated and auth- 
orized representatives. 

The 166 cases disposed of by the Board 
during the year involved more than 100,000 
employees on 117 different railroads. 


Of these cases, 96 were representation dis- 
putes among the employees, requiring an in- 
vestigation by the Board and a certification of 
representatives to the carrier and to the parties. 
In 56 of these 96 cases the Board took secret 
ballots of the employees involved, and issued 
certifications on the basis of the results of 
the elections. Two cases required a second 
election to be held so that the Board con- 
ducted 58 elections during the year. In 33 
cases signed authorizations of employees de- 
signating their representatives were checked 
against the payroll records of the carriers, and 
representatives were certified on the basis of 
the proved authorizations. Four cases were 
adjusted by the carrier recognizing the employ- 
ees’ representatives without a formal certi- 
fication. Two were withdrawn and one was 
dismissed by the Board on the ground that the 
employees for whom an election was requested 
did not constitute a craft or class within the 
meaning of the Railway Labour Act. 

Many more than 96 disputes were involved in 
these 96 cases. In most of the cases several 


different crafts or classes of employees were 


in disagreement as to their representatives, and 
the Board was required to ascertain the choice 
of representatives by each craft or class separ- 
ately. A total of 273 certifications were made 
by the Board determining the choice of auth- 
orized representatives by the various crafts or 
classes of employees involved in disputes in 
the 96 cases. 

In addition to the representation cases the 
Board handled 70 disputes between carriers and 
employees requiring mediation services. 
Twenty-four of these were settled by written 
mediation agreements entered into by the par- 
ties with the assistance of the Board, and one 
case was adjusted without a written agree- 
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ment. The efforts of the Board’s mediators 
resulted in the withdrawal of 19 cases, and 21 
were withdrawn before mediation began. Two 
cases were referred back to the parties for 
further negotiations at the request of the em- 
ployees’ representatives; and two others were 
dismissed by the Board when investigation de- 
veloped that the employer was not subject to 
the Railway Labour Act. 


Two cases the Board was unable to settle. 
All efforts through mediation having failed, 
the parties were asked to submit these dis- 
putes to arbitration under the provisions of 
section 7 of the act. In both cases, however, 
the carriers refused to arbitrate, and the Board 
therefore closed the cases, all the procedures 
under the Railway Labour Act having been 
exhausted. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Revision of Minimum Age Conventions 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, at its 74th session, which was 
held in Geneva from February 12-22, 1936. 
decided to take up with all of the Member 
States of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion the desirability of amending four Conven- 
tions of the International Labour Conference 
which were adopted in 1919, 1920, 1921 and 
1932, laying down a minimum age limit of 
fourteen years for admission to employment 
in industry, at sea, in agriculture, and in non- 
industrial employment respectively. The 
amendment which is in contemplation would 
raise the minimum age limit in each case from 
fourteen to fifteen years. 

The proposed revision procedure has not as 
yet been definitely inscribed on the agenda 
of the International Labour Conference, as 
the Governments of the Member States will 
first be asked for an expression of their views 
on this matter. 


Wages and Hours Statistics 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office has decided to call a technical 
conference of statisticians in 1937 to consider 
a proposal for the adoption of an international 
Convention on the subject of statistics on wages 
and hours of work. 


The 1937 Conference Agenda 


The Governing Body has decided to place 
the following questions on the agenda of the 
1937 session of the International Labour Con- 
ference: (1) organization of public works in 
relation to employment; (2) reduction of 
hours of work in the printing and kindred 
trades; and (3) reduction of hours of work 
in the chemical industry. 


Working Hours in Australia 

The Prime 'Minister of Australia recently an- 
nounced that. in view of the importance of ob- 
taining information and considered opinions on 
the question of working hours the Government. 
had decided to convene a Conference to en- 
quire into and report upon the question whether 
any or what general reduction of working 
hours in Australia is desirable and practicable. 
having regard to the social, economic and 
national interests of Australia as a whole. 


The Prime Minister stated that the Confer- 
ence would consist of the Chief Judge of the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court, a repre- 
sentative of State Industrial Tribunals, four 
employers representing primary industries and 
manufacturing and commercial interests, four 
representatives of organized labour, an econo- 
mist, a medical man, a woman representing 
consuming interests, and (as non-voting mem- 
bers) a Commonwealth Treasury officer and 
a Customs officer. Sittings would ncrmally be 
held in private, witnesses being called only in 
special cases on the direction of the Chairman. 

In announcing this decision, the Prime Min- 
ister added that the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment realized that the Commonwealth Par- 
liament had no power to legislate generally 
with respect to hours of labour, which must 
still largely be controlled by State Parliaments 
and by industrial tribunals exercising their own 
judgment in particular cases. The Govern- 
ment, nevertheless, felt that on this matter as 
much guidance as possible should be obtained 
from a full examination of the relevant social, 
economic and financial considerations. 

New Zealand Government and Shorter Hours 

The New Zealand Minister of Labour has 
recently convened a conference of employers’ 
and workers’ representatives to meet at an 
early date for the purpose of discussing the 
Government’s proposals for changes in the ex- 
isting labour legislation. Among other things, 
the conference will consider the reduction of 
hours of work. 

The Minister made the following statement: 

One of the major questions to be submitted to 
the Conference for consideration is the contem- 
plated shorter working week or its alternative. 
Personally I am decidedly in favour of a 40-hour 
week, It is part of the Government’s policy. 
The question of how it will be applied and also 
to what industries it can be made applicable 
will, of course, be one of the most important 
phases of the subject and it will be gone into 
most carefully with the parties concerned. 

The Minister mentioned that the question 
of hours was to be discussed at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in June and added 
that he had been giving some thought to the 
advisability of introducing modified working 
hours in New Zealand before the subject was 
discussed by the Geneva Conference. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF MARCH, 1936 
Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


< [leans employment situation at the end of 
March, 1936, was reported by the super- 
intendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows:— 


Little activity was reported in farming in 
the Maritimes, although spring ploughing had 
started in some sections. River driving was 
under way in the logging industry and a 
number of men had been sent out for that 
purpose. Sawmills were also being set up in 
preparation for spring work. Fishing was much 
handicapped owing to drift ice, but lobster 
fishermen were getting ready to set their 
traps. Coal mines in the New Glasgow area 
operated one and two days a week, while 
those in Cape Breton and vicinity worked 
from two to five days, with one mine reporting 
a week’s idleness. Although there were no 
new developments in manufacturing, manu- 
facturers of confectionery and foodstuffs, pulp 
and paper mills, sugar refineries, wood prod- 
ucts and steel industries reported conditions 
more favourable and factories busy. Building 
construction remained practically unchanged, 
with all buildings in ‘course of erection pro- 
gressing favourably. Reconstruction work at 
West Saint John, however, had been stopped 
and 140 men laid off. Civic street and sewer 
work continued. Transportation, both freight 
and passenger, was well up to the average. 
Trade was seasonally good with collections 
fair. The usual number of placements was 
made for women workers in household service. 


Farming was quiet in the Province of 
Quebec. Logging, also, reported lessened 
activity, due to mild weather, although a few 
river drivers had been hired. Industrial con- 
ditions throughout the province showed little 
change. Tobacco was quiet, but a slight 
improvement was noted in the clothing and 
shoe trades and iron and steel plants. Not 
much building construction was in evidence, 
other than repairs and minor alterations. A 
number of men found employment in the 
larger centres in snow removal. Transportation 
was good at Quebec City, but slackened at 
Three Rivers. Slightly more trade was re- 
corded, particularly in Montreal. The demand 
continued active for domestic help, but few 
openings were available for those desiring 
clerical positions. 

Activity in farming in Ontario increased 
with the advancing season; a number of orders 
was received and wages offered were somewhat 
higher. Logging operations were almost com- 
pleted and bushmen were returning to the 
cities until such time as river driving should 


commence. Mining was rather quiet and 
would likely remain so until after the snow 
was gone. Manufacturing establishments were 
running fairly steadily, with little change in 
staffs. Some industries reported slackness, 
while others were busier, due to seasonal con- 
ditions. One office reported that fewer skilled 
workers in a number of trades were out of 
work, the call for this type of employee 
having been greater than usual. Very slight 
improvement was noted in building construc- 
tion. Several special works programs were 
awaiting government approval, and _ other 
building construction was held up until the 
advent of more favourable weather for out- 
door work, but prospects were brighter in this 
line for the coming months. Domestic work 
in the Women’s Department was plentiful, 
with suitable applicants scarce. Many were 
inexperienced; others were unwilling to leave 
the city, while some were young and employers 
did not wish to hire those whom they would 
have to train. Little demand was recorde! for 
clerical workers, but the industrial departments 
were busier with the placement of women 
and girls in factories. 


Owing to unfavourable weather, the place- 
ment of farm hands in the Prairie Provinces 
was somewhat retarded. The heavy fall of 
snow, however, was of great value to the 
farmers in many districts, in that it provided 
additional moisture for the land. Logging 
was quiet, except in the Edmonton zone. The 
colder weather caused renewed employment 
at some of the coal mines, but this was only 
of a temporary character. Manufacturing was 
fairly good at Winnipeg and Edmonton, but 
slow at Calgary and Medicine Hat. Quietness 
prevailed in building, although a number of 
men were placed on various municipal and 
provincial projects. Some activity was noted 
in railway operation, but there was no extra 
call for help. Trade was slack. Fewer calls 
were received for city domestics in the 
Women’s Division, however the demand for 
country and farm domestics was greater than 
the supply of applicants willing to take such 
positions. 


There was a fair number of calls for farm 
workers in British Columbia, although few 
men were sent to orchard growers, as the 
season was late in starting. Logging was 
active, with the prospects favourable for a 
busy year. Saw and shingle mills, also, were 
operating fairly steadily. Mining was brisk, 
but there was no movement of workers. 
Manufacturing showed some improvement at 
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Kamloops; elsewhere the situation was un- 
changed. Conditions were also somewhat 
better in the building industry, although some 
lines of work were handicapped by adverse 
weather. Employment at Prince Rupert was 
increased, mainly in connection with the fishing 
industry. Relief projects continued in various 
centres. Drydocks and shipyards at Prince 
Rupert were fairly active, but quiet at Victoria. 
The waterfront was busy at Prince Rupert, 


and at Victoria and Vancouver plenty of work 
was to be had, although not sufficient to 
provide employment for all idle longshoremen. 
Trade was slow. Little change was noted in 
the Women’s Division. Casual work was slack, 
but a good demand existed for experienced 
cooks-general, however, the applicants avail- 
able were not sufficiently experienced to fill 
all positions offered. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN FEBRUARY, 1936 


HE following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from mest of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on March 1 was 9,411, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 931,959 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
March was 1,763, having an aggregate 
membership of 168,853 persons, 13-8 per cent 


(1) The Employment 


of whom were without employment on March 
1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


Situation at the Beginning of March, 1936, as 


Reported by Employers 


Industrial employment at the beginning of 
March showed moderate improvement, al- 
though the situation in some localities and 
industries continued to be adversely affected 
by unfavourable weather conditions. Reports 
were tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 9,411 employers whose payrolls 
were enlarged from 926,888 persons at February 
1, to 931,959 at March 1, or by 0-5 per cent. 
The index, based on the 1926 average as 100, 
stood at 98-9 at the latest date, compared with 
98-4 in the preceding month, and with 96-4 
at March 1, 19385. The experience of the last 
fifteen years shows that the average change in, 
employment between February 1 and March 1 
is a comparatively small increase, gains in nine 
of the years since 1920 rather more than off- 
setting losses in the remaining six. The ad- 
vance at the date under review was very, 
slightly below the average, with the result that 
the index, after adjustment for seasonal trend,. 
declined by 0-2 points from 103-9 at February: 
1 to 103-7 at the beginning of March. The 
seasonally-corrected index was also lower than 


at January 1, 1936, but with these exceptions, 
was higher than in any other month since the 
spring of 1931. 

The greatest improvement at the beginning 
of March occurred in manufacturing; the ad- 
ditions to staffs in leather, textile and iron 
and steel factories were most noteworthy. 
Among the non-manufacturing industries, there 
were advances in metallic ore mining, steam 
railway transportation, highway and railway 
construction and maintenance, services and 
trade. The largest gains were in construction 
and trade, where they compared favourably 
with the declines that have usually occurred 
in these industries in the late winter; the in- 
crease in the former was due in the main to 
snow-clearing operations. On the other hand, 
logging reported very pronounced seasonal con- 
tractions that greatly exceeded the average 
loss indicated at March 1 in the years since 
1920, while the mining of coal and of other 
non-metallic minerals also showed curtailment. 

For March 1, 1935, statistics had been re- 
ceived from 9,062 employers with a combined 
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working force of 902,301 persons, compared 
with 885,961 in the preceding month. Although 
this increase had been on a larger scale than 
that noted at the same date of the present 
year, the index number was then 2-5 points 
lower than at March 1, 1936, when it stood at 
98-9. 

The index numbers of employment at March 
1 in the sixteen years for which data are now 
available are as follows:—1936, 98-9; 1935, 
96-4; 1934, 92-7; 1933, 76:9; 1932, 88-7; 1931, 
100-2; 1930, 110-2; 1929, 111-4; 1928, 102-6; 
1927, 97-5; 1926, 92-6; 1925, 88-1; 1924, 91-8; 
1923, 91:0; 1922, 82-9 and 1921, 89-1. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


quieter, and there were decreases in steam, 
railway operation and highway construction; 
little general change occurred in manufacturing. 
Employment at March 1, 1935, had shown a 
much larger contraction; the index then was 
some three points lower than at the date under 
review, when it stood at 101-7. Reports for the 
beginning of March of last year had been tabu- 
lated from 626 firms, whose payrolls aggregated 
70,280 persons, compared with 71,256 in the 
preceding month. 

Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed a 
small decrease, comparing unfavourably with 
the considerable increase recorded at March 1, 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NotEe.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend of employment was upward in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, while 
activity declined in the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec and British Columbia. The situation 
in each of the five economic areas was better 
than at the same date of last year. 


Mariteme Provinces—There was a moderate 
reduction in employment in the Maritime 
Provinces, where the 649 reporting employers 
reduced their staffs from 72,951 at February 1, 
to 72,582 at the beginning of March. Gains 
were registered in shipping and railway con- 
struction, those in the latter being considerable. 
On the other hand, logging was seasonally 


MAR MAY JULY SEPT. NOV JAN MAR _ MAY 
ocr DEC FEB. APR JUNE AUG 


JULY SEPT NOV JAN MAR _ MAY JULY SEPT NOV JAN 


DEC FEB APR JUNE AUG OCT DEC 
1936 


1935 


1935, and also comparing unfavourably with 
the small gain which is the average change 
between February and March in the last fifteen 
years. Substantial improvement occurred in 
manufacturing and railway construction ; within 
the former group, leather, lumber, textile, 
tobacco and beverage and iron and _ steel 
plants were decidedly more active. Logging 
recorded pronounced losses as the active season 
drew to a close, and there was also curtailment 
in mining, transportation and trade. State- 
ments were tabulated from 2,235 firms, whose 
payrolls aggregated 262,617 employees, as 
against 263,193 at the beginning of February. 
The index, at 95:1, was moderately higher than 
at March 1, 1935, when it stood at 91:3; the 
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index then was computed from statistics fur- 
nished by 2,157 establishments, with 250,572 
persons on their payrolls, an increase of 5,000 
over their staffs in the preceding month. 


Ontario —Expansion was noted in Ontario, 
where the 4,176 co-operating establishments 
added 5,680 persons to their forces, bringing 
them to 398,449 at March 1. The trend of 
employment at that date in the years for which 
data are available has not invariably been up- 
ward, although the average change in the 
years since 1920 has been a moderate increase. 
The gain at the beginning of March, 1936, 
though considerably exceeding the average in- 
crease indicated at March 1 in the years since 
1920, was smaller than that noted at the same 
date in 1935. The index then, at 103-5, was 
fractionally lower than at the latest date, when 
it stood at 103-8. The 4,010 firms whose re- 
turns were included in the tabulation for 
March 1, 1935, had employed 394,882 workers. 


There was an advance in factory employment 
in Ontario at the beginning of March, 1936, 
manufacturers having added 2,139 workers to 


turing classes, highway construction recorded 
substantial improvement, and there were gains 
on a smaller scale in mining, transportation, 
railway construction and trade. On the other 
hand, logging showed a decline as the season’s 
operations neared completion, and shipping and 
building construction also released employees. 

Prairie Provinces—There was a contra-sea- 
sonal increase in employment in the Prairie 
Provinces at March 1; this was especially 
interesting because the trend has been down- 
ward at that date in fourteen of the fifteen 
preceding years for which statistics are avail- 
able. The index number at the date under 
review, at 95-1, compared favourably with that 
of 87-2 at March 1, 1935. Data were tabulated 
from 1,380 firms with 120,280 employees at the 
beginning of March, compared with 118,548 
in their last report. Within the manufacturing 
industry, there was a decrease in animal food 
factories, but improvement was indicated in 
vegetable food, textile and some other divisions, 
resulting in a moderate increase in the group as 
a whole. Steam railway operation, highway 
and railway construction, services and trade also 


showed heightened activity, the gains in trade 
being especially noteworthy. On the other 
hand, coal-mining was seasonally slacker. The 


their staffs. Leather, lumber, textile, iron and 
steel and non-ferrous metal works showed 
greater activity. Among the non-manufac- 


Tass I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS. 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YRAR 1926=100). 








a Maritime : Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
AE RE Sa RO Ee ne eA os et A 89-1 101-8 84-6 91-8 90-4 77-5 
Mar A Reo AO). a a CEN ae ed Se Se eS, cis OPC ae 82-9 90-6 76-8 87-0 83-8 75-7 
Mar 1 Ip Sh LEP os SRN RRR tS ede a oS RRR 91-0 101-7 83-8 96-7 88-3 81-5 
JET WU RE ce, Ce Re 3.0, Bice eI 91-8 92-5 89-1 95-6 88-9 86-2 
1 Ge Waa OG, so dee, BR ne Se es. ha So aa 88-1 91-7 85-4 90-5 84-4 87-0 
Mirren Dee LODG Sete ore ot oa opener eis AE asters ie 92-6 99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91-6 
Mar bE Nat RA cca el a SN Is De Oy Aa 97-5 97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
Mar 1B Eres DD Ul gael eh 1 bk the em Bie 102-6 97-5 100-9 106°3 101-8 97-0 
Mar DD tO RE PAS) 8 hs tM APR Iss oh Ie 200! od eh ree 111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
Mar PORTO ke ie I I Ry La ReRibal 3” Seco Sea 110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
WE ME nS eae RON a Det eae gera 8 teal es 100-2 104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
icy Fria RU.) AE DG cea AE! Sol yn Me 88-7 93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78°7 
IMS LOSS ern 3 122), Sorte Sina Ren Oh 76-9 76-8 74-1 79-8 80-0 67-7 
Mar ns RORY Bet. 3.2) ee A IOS be ir cient Sih. sta en 92-7 103-2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 
VAT MRL LOS OM ee tadic.s, Gitte eae ee cornet Mas hetete wists 94-4 99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
| Te Se ei ER Bee iOS oc Se ee 94-6 100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-9 
JMET = BUR SO i en Selene Oe AB 1 nae) 7 Ao dp 96-4 98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
Aires Us ce toe ees so sa clak cate ee tiats ohteeane ol ots 93-4 95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 
i EPA FU ot REI Si occas co Atle Ae 95-2 97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 
FUTON Lh A oe, me aaic iio oe hoc tare Se eitotee eters ba aA 97-6 101-6 93-8 101-6 92-2 96-6 
A TET A, ot ee a emer, 155 CLANS ony ae 99-5 106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 
ANG ML An RO is ois ose Sie pease es attic oc aee 101-1 106-7 97-2 102-4 98-7 106-8 
Spe T hs BRR, Fie Si aR, A ig ce Be ARYA ROR 102-7 107-0 99-3 103-9 100-5 108-0 
LO Yel ing OB SA ee REA SC ant BINED 5 Ea led 106-1 112-9 103-1 108-1 102-7 106-0 
LS oy A aha a ee Ui tree tt Re RP 107-7 111-1 105-0 110-0 108-1 101-8 
1 BSC, a) BABA Ea AR Nae oy iA Ui dc apy, Ai eg 104-6 107-5 103°8 107-0 101-3 99-3 
DOMME Ly PLOSG MR te ce cS oie.k one cite cus arse iene creas #70 oie 99-1 108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 
WE OTs liens Stree ste a deca cht ieceteamett ce os Ginette eae 98-4 102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 
ui Wrage Ft on A BBS, € 7 aes Bt Op A 98-9 101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
ATeARIAL ab Mar: le 1OSG)...0 0 8 3. meee tae oie ’ 100-0 7:8 28-2 42-7 12-9 8-4 





Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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1,331 employers making returns for March 1 
of last year had reported 109,938 employees, 
compared with 112,360 at the first of February, 
1935. 

British Columbia —The manufacture of lum- 
ber and food products showed a decline, and 
logging construction, services and trade also 
afforded less employment. On the other hand, 
mining and shipping and stevedoring showed 
improvement. The working forces of the 971 
co-operating employers aggregated 78,031 per- 
sons, as compared with 79,427 in the preceding 
month. The index, at 92:4, was fractionally 
higher than at March 1, 1935, when it had 
stood at 91:9; the 937 firms then furnishing 
statistics had employed 76,629 workers. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in six of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made, 
Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton and Winnipeg showing an upward 
movement, while in Windsor and Vancouver 
contractions were indicated. The gain in Tor- 
onto was most pronounced. 

Montreal—Further additions to staffs were 
reported on the whole in Montreal; there was 


improvement in manufacturing, (chiefly in 
leather, textile, tobacco and iron and steel 
factories), but transportation, trade and con- 
struction showed curtailment. Statements were 
tabulated from 1,303 firms employing 133,207 
workers, as compared with 131,733 in the pre- 
ceding month. The advance indicated at the 
beginning of March in 1935 had been decidedly 
larger, but the index then was lower by over 
two points than at the date under review, when 
it stood at 88:5. 

Quebec-——Manufacturing afforded more em- 
ployment, mainly in the leather group, but 
transportation, construction and other indus- 
tries were slacker. The working forces of the 
168 co-operating employers totalled 12,359 
persons, compared with 12,207 at February 1, 
1936. ‘The index was fractionally lower than 
at the same date in 1935, when a larger gain 
had been indicated. 


Toronto.—Activity increased in the textile, 
leather and iron and steel groups, but there 
was a decline in food and printing and paper 
establishments; among the non-manufacturing 
industries, transportation, construction and 
trade showed moderate improvement. Returns 
were received from 1,425 firms, employing 119,- 
562 workers at the beginning of March, as com- 


Taste II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES, 


(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 





ee | | | | | | 


— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Mar. ‘1, 1922). 0... 2). SLB lee uneiarctasicte 90-5 
Marvnti O25 wees 87 Ocoee ees 94-7 
Mare Sel O2ae ee nterare. SSO see memes 93-4 
Maris OCR eae 87-8 94-2 90-4 
Mar Li O26 aru mane 90-8 93-3 96-2 
Mare LOZ] aaa nl. 95-8 99-9 99-6 
Mar iil igh 2a aerate y 101-0 106-3 106-4 
Mari ce20 oie al a 107-5 121-8 116-6 
Maral 19d0ue ate aa, 108-7 110-0 115-9 
Marg!) 193 00 au 105-1 123-3 107-5 
Mare 11982 ee asc 89-8 101-9 97-8 
Martel 271038 aan moves 75-8 92-3 84-4 
Maren 934 man 82-6 93-2 91-1 
Jane LOS Caer 84-8 88-9 95-8 
Bey 2 ee ees 81-6 90-0 93-0 
AVI Ak oa tase eeeretcenaes 86-3 94-0 94-0 
Ariel: eee: 83-8 93-4 94-8 
Vel eon onto eteicratys 86-3 96-7 96-7 
UNG el) chee eee ere 87-2 95-8 97-9 
aly ele kere eee ee 86-8 99-0 97-7 
PANT 32h ge CN Lee Ae 87-2 100-9 97-2 
POD hay he iicis oP amelie 88-7 102-8 98-7 
Ole eet RARER ee ie ae 91-5 101-8 101-1 
ENO eu hac ee eae 91-7 100-5 101-7 
IDGCK Heo .nchancere nie 91-9 99-0 100-8 
wate! “LOSOL, Mae cc sro 86-4 93-5 100-6 
EY os ll REAPS Segre 87-6 92-0 96-4 
IMBra ele store ee 88-5 93-3 97-8 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by Ci- 
tiesasat Mar. 1, 1936 14-3 1-3 12-8 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
AP okinabtere a stall avelelelere.s aversiciall oreneie ars erecevets 84-5 78°9 
98-2 OS's Oil Se. tateteteratater sie 88-4 78°3 
95-1 Fe A EN Mikasa ar sts 85-8 81-5 
92-2 Sarah Neste steals 84:6 88-1 
90-8 93-1 100-1 92-9 93-2 
96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6. 104-5 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104:°6 108-3 
117°5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5 87-8 
85-5 70-8 70-5 78-0 80-5 
96-7 81-0 97-7 79°7 84-1 
97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
99-0 85-8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
99-3 87-7 132-6 83-5 89-7 
101-3 90-3 133-5 85-5 93-4 
103-5 93-5 123-5 87-0 96-5 
106-2 93-9 113-4 89-1 99-9 
104-3 95-4 106-6 90-6 101-7 
103-9 95-2 105-2 90-1 105-7 
105-6 100-1 106-8 91-1 103-5 
104-0 101-4 115-4 91-4 101-3 
103-6 100-4 118-7 94-1 100-3 
103-2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
99-5 96:8 120-0 91-2 97-8 
101-4 97-1 117-7 94-1 96-9 


1-4 3-3 1-7 4-3 3-3 





Norr.—The “Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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pared with 117,772 at February 1. The index, 
standing at 97-8, was higher than at March 1, 
1935, when a smaller gain had occurred. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed 
improvement; construction, manufacturing and 
a few other groups were rather more active, 
while trade released some workers. The 173 
co-operating employers reported a total pay- 
roll of 18,152 at the date under review, as 
compared with 12,888 at February 1. The in- 
dex was slightly higher than at the beginning 
of March, 1935, when little general change had 
been noted. 


Hamilton—A further moderate gain, on the 
whole, occurred in Hamilton, mainly in manu- 
facturing, while other industries showed only 
small fluctuations. An aggregate payroll iof 31,167 
persons was reported by the 277 firms whose 
returns were tabulated, and who employed 
30,968 in their last report. Greater improve- 
ment had been recorded at the same date of 
last year, but the level of employment then 
was lower, the index standing at 85-8 as com- 
pared with 97-1 at March 1, 1936. 

Windsor—A decrease was indicated in Wind- 
sor, almost entirely in manufacturing, within 


which there was a falling-off in activity in the 
automobile and related industries. There 
were only slight changes in the other groups. 
Data were received from 171 employers with 
15,993 workers, or 282 fewer than at February 
1. Employment was not so brisk as at the 
beginning of March, 1935, when a large gain 
had been recorded; this difference was mainly 
due to a change in the active season in the 
motor industry, resulting from the earlier pro- 
duction of the year’s model ears. 


Winnipeg. —Heightened activity was noted in 
Winnipeg, where 463 firms reported 40,319 
employees, as against 39,061 in the preceding 
month. There was a large increase in trade, 
while manufacturing, transportation, services 
and construction also showed improvement. 
Employment was in greater volume than at 
March 1 of last year, when a smaller gain had 
been registered. 


Vancouver.—Manufacturing recorded a loss 
in Vancouver, mainly in lumber mills, and 
trade also was not quite so active. On the 
other hand, transportation showed improve- 
ment. On the whole, there was a decrease of 
258 persons in the payrolls of the 416 co- 


‘Typtw ITI.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YuAR 1926 = 100) 








— All Manu- 





industries] facturing Logging 
Marmion 92d. wali aye 89-1 91-6 147-7 
BEAT TODD Ne, holed oe 82-9 84-5 98-9 
Mar 19 2siiekiscrts te oars 91-0 94-7 160-3 
Mariah 100M ey oa. lt tists 91-8 93-1 163-9 
Mare 1, 102be oo eso ae. 88-1 88-6 146-2 
Mier yh 0i0 1926 Paais eal, oc OU! 92-6 94:9 139-0 
BE oS BPs L847 Pe | 97-5 99-8 137-5 
Mary O28 es dehaeae 102-6 104-7 159-6 
Marat), O20 sites seis ee ast 111-4 115-7 167-8 
Mare 1s 1930 Sik 5 sche sere 110-2 110-9 178-3 
Mary lu losis, co as 100-2 97-6 82-7 
Mari) l 01932 Wie... teat 88-7 87-0 60:6 
Mar til, 1O3see Jo28 5 ote. 76:9 75°8 57-1 
Mare il 19s4 atc eeth ce: 92-7 86-5 153-3 
Janes Vasa Neen sos slo te tere 94-4 87-4 181-3 
BeDe Test tae. eee 94-6 90-1 183-4 
Nar e Le BUR ose. cbe cen 96-4 92-7 166-9 
ADTat el Feak seat eicre c's cherhee te 93-4 93-9 104-3 
MAYER Fite see cw aaeeraantes 95-2 95-6 93-9 
DANO RL: ahs tA lente ae Ses 97-6 98-4 96-0 
DULY Lehre teh scree Ge the ets 99-5 98-5 82-2 
UR 1 PROS ROU BR, 101-1 99-8 79°0 
Bepes le str aut ooo siete We tas 102-7 100-8 77-7 
Oc Lc same tas Pees Misti 106-1 103-3 115-8 
Nowe Lois net ccs cete cts 107-7 103-5 158-4 
Decks 5.5 Seay. eee 104-6 101-4 183-5 
Jann 1, 01986 8 ee eas eee 99-1 96-8 183-4 
Bebe) Uil0s6eee ck desea: 98-4 98-5 173-1 
Mares OS Ose wis states stole 98-9 99-5 147-0 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Miarsil, 19SGaes ck tenets 100-0 53-8 4-5 


Commu-]| Trans- Con- 


Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
97-1 89-4 88-5 54-7 80-5 91-3 
94-5 83-8 89-7 51-3 77°7 87-5 

103-1 83-7 92-1 51-4 78-0 88-2 
104-3 90-5 93-2 57-0 88-7 90-5 
97-2 91-3 90-1 58-8 88-7 91-3 
93-0 94-7 92-3 65-6 93-0 95-8 
101-6 99-8 95-7 72-3 97-3 101-2 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83:+7 125-0 123-0 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
101-1 95-2 81-9 83°3 114-7 113-6 
94-6 85-6 74-1 56:5 102-9 107-3 
108-9 76:7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
119-1 78-6 76-2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
120-3 77°8 76°2 87-2 111-8 116-6 
118-8 77:5 76:5 94-2 111-7 116-7 
117-7 77-7 76-3 80-2 111-4 117-4 
116-2 77-5 80-1 84-7 116-4 119-3 
119-2 79-2 79-9 89-5 118-5 119-9 
121-5 80-8 82-7 101-1 123-6 122-1 
125-2 81-6 85-4 104-7 127-9 120-7 
128-6 82-1 85°8 110-9 127-8 121-8 
129°5 82-1 86-4 117-4 120-5 123-8 
182-5 81-4 84-5 119-9 117-1 124-6 
131-1 81-0 84-0 95-9 116-3 131-1 
129-9 79°3 77-9 74-8 118-0 135-9 
129-4 77-2 78-2 74-4 116-4 121-6 
129-1 77:7 78-9 78-2 117-5 123-1 

6:3 2-2 10-2 9-9 2-7 10°4 





Norse.—The “Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
tota ] number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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operating firms, who had 31,012 employees. 
An advance had been indicated at the same 
date of a year ago, but the index was then 
nearly seven points lower than that of 96-9 
at the latest date. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table 2. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


The trend of employment in this group 
continued favourable, according to statistics 
furnished by 5,581 manufacturers employing 
501,370 operatives as compared with 495,690 
at the beginning of February. The most pro- 
nounced recovery took place in leather, tex- 
tile and iron and steel plants, but the veget- 
able food, pulp and paper, rubber, tobacco, 
chemical, clay, glass and stone, electric cur- 
rent and non-ferrous metal industries also 
showed gains. On the other hand, animal 
food factories were slacker. The improvement 
in manufacturing generally was on a smaller 


scale than that noted at March 1, 1935, or, in 
fact, than in most of the fifteen preceding 
years for which statistics are available. This 
was largely due to the fact that employment 
in lumber, textiles and iron and steel at the 
latest date did not show such pronounced 
advances as are usual at the time of year; 
nevertheless, activity in each of these divi- 
slons was maintained at a higher level than 
at March 1 in any of the last five years. 


The crude index in manufacturing rose from 
98-5 at February 1, 19386, to 99-5 at the date 
under review, as compared with 92-7 at March 
1, 1935, and 86-5 at March 1, 1984. After ad- 
justment for seasonal influences, however, the 
index declined from 102-3 in the preceding 
month to 101-3 at the beginning of March. 
The seasonally-corrected index numbers in 
the last five months have been higher than in 
any other period since the winter of 1930- 
1931. 


Tarte [V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926 = 100) 














1Relative | Mar. 1, 
Industries Weight 1936 
Manufacturing .\.s.ncwee ete oes te wore 53-8 99-5 
Animal products—edible............ 2-2 107-2 
Mur and products...ssee tees eee 2 81-3 
Leather and products............... 2-4 111-7 
IBootsand ShOessts--4 sea sees 1-7 116-3 
Lumber and products..........-s0- 3-7 65-9 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-0 55-3 
Furniture seh eects eerie leis aheie ate ao 7 77-6 
Other lumber products............ 1-0 89-7 
Musical instruments................- “1 42-0 
Plant products—edible...... 3-0 96-7 
Pulp and paper products 6:3 96:3 
Pulp and paper. 24 ees. sass 2-7 84-8 
Paper proaucts....s. gcse oc ss sted ate 1-0 114-5 
Printing and publishing............ 2-6 105-3 
Rubber products .:.). 00 50. seas site 1:3 95-5 
Pextile products: .vsosse «2 sceaee: 10-7 116-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4.2 132-3 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 2-0 93-8 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 9 139-7 
Silk and silk goods.............. 1-1 519-0 
Hosiery and knit goods............ 2-1 123-0 
Garments and personal furnishings 3:3 105-9 
Other textile products............. 1-1 94-8 
Plant products. (n.e/s Mass... aeenee 1-9 136-4 
TODACEO coe seine he re oe ain cee ete 1-2 138-8 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 129-9 
Wood distillates and extracts........ -1 146-0 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-2 132-5 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 8 67-5 
Electric light and power............. 1-5 111-5 
Electrical apparatus................- 1-4 115-9 
Tron and steel products.............. 12-8 90-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1:5 110-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-2 98-0 
Agricultural implements........... 6 65-5 
Hand ‘vehicles. (1: ak... so donee 5-9 91:3 
Automobiles and parts............. 2-1 135-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 2 63-5 
Heatingiappliancéssaxc ... Hone 5 99-6 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... 6 81-8 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
ducts sak, AA ers 8 Leah he on 8d 6 98-6 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-7 85-9 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-2 127-1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 130-2 
Miscellaneous: .22 rca «occas seer ne 6 117-7 


Feb. 1, | Mar. 1, Mar. 1, | Mar.1, | Mar.1, | Mar. 1, 
1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 
98-5 92-7 86-5 75°8 87-0 97-6 
108-5 101-7 96-0 88-3 91-6 95-0 
81-3 75-4 71-8 65-0 79°8 89-1 
104-5 104-0 97-0 84-0 89-5 89-9 
108-1 108-4 105-1 91-1 97-2 97-2 
65-9 63-3 59-5 44-5 58-2 70-5 
55-3 51-2 48-0 31-4 42-2 51-8 
78:7 72-1 72-9 64-1 84-9 105-5 
88-9 93-4 85-1 69-6 86-1 99-3 
41-9 33-0 33°2 20-5 48-7 49-1 
96-4 90-9 88-0 87°3 93-2 97-6 
96-2 91-1 88-2 83-9 87-2 95-4 
83-9 78-4 75-6 68-3 71-4 82-7 
112-8 106-4 100-4 96-9 95-6 99-1 
106-8 102-6 100-8 100-3 105-2 111-1 
94-0 94-1 91-0 76-7 91-1 102-8 
115-2 110-1 106-9 91-1 100-2 102-5 
134-8 125-7 122-8 97-8 108-6 103-2 
95-6 86-8 88-1 66-6 82-1 83-3 
143-4 133-9 132-2 107:3 114-9 101-2 
529-1 509-3 460-1 376-5 367-7 322-8 
120-4 114-9 116-1 103-1 109-6 106-6 
100-8 97-7 91-7 84-2 92-6 106-1 
192-3 93-8 90-6 73:7 83-2 89-0 
135-6 120-2 120-2 117-4 120-9 114-6 
135-7 118-5 119-9 124-2 121-1 105-4 
133-3 120-9 120-5 106-8 120-0 127-7 
148-2 129-6 141-4 108-6 113-5 122-4 
130-2 123-2 116-1 104-7 109-6 118-9 
64-4 55-5 55-5 48-2 76-0 95-4 
110-7 105-8 104-7 106-7 116-0 118-4 
115-4 105-2 97-5 88-1 123-1 136-2 
89-8 82-9 70:5 59-3 74-9 96-0 
113-9 91:8 83-1 39-6 67-0 106-8 
95-5 85-5 71-1 63-3 81-8 99-8 
65-5 56-0 44-1 33-1 32-4 45-8 
90-3 88-4 74-6 68-8 80-7 97-0 
138-2 152-0 96-2 69-3 74-8 94-4 
59-0 65-1 45-4 57°5 65-8 98-5 
95-1 88-5 82-1 58-6 73-2 87-0 
83-6 63-0 50:6 45-0 83-2 146-7 
92-7 88-4 70-7 56-1 74-2 97-3 
85-6 77:3 70-2 57-9 76°8 91-0 
123-2 114-2 99-7 77-4 95-9 116-7 
130-3 126-7 128-3 114-1 116-2 122-6 
116-7 114-2 102-8 91-9 100-4 105-7 





1The ‘Relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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The following shows the unadjusted index 
numbers as at March 1 in the sixteen years 
for which statistics are now available: 1936, 
99-5; 1935, 92:7; 1984, 86-5; 1933, 75-8; 1932, 
87-0; 1931, 97-6; 1930, 110-9; 1929, 115-7; 
1928, 104-7; 1927, 99-8; 1926, 94-9; 1925, 88-6; 
1924, 93-1; 1928, 94-7; 1922, 84-5; and 1921, 
91-6. 

A review of the data for March 1, 1935, 
shows that returns had then been received 
from 5,355 manufacturers, whose staffs had 
aggregated 464,265, compared with 451,362 in 
the preceding month. Although the improve- 
ment then indicated had, as already stated, 
exceeded that noted at the latest date, the 
index then was lower by over seven per cent 
than at the beginning of March of the present 
year. 


Animal Products, Edible—Employment in 
this industry showed a further moderate de- 
crease, mainly in meat-packing plants. The 
index number stood at 107-2, as compared 
with 101-7 at March 1, 1985, when similar 
curtailment had been noted. The working 
forces of the 266 reporting establishments 
ageregated 20,564 persons, as compared with 
20,803 at February 1, 1936. 


Leather and Products—There was a con- 
siderable advance in employment in this 
division at the beginning of March, according 
to statistics from 293 manufacturers, whose 
payrolls included 22,820 persons, compared 
with 21,301 in the preceding month. The gains 
reported were mainly in footwear factories in 
Quebec but also to some extent in Ontario. 
A smaller increase had been made at the cor- 
responding date a year ago, when the index 
number was nearly eight points lower than at 
March 1, 1936. 


Lumber and Products —Little general change 
was indicated in the lumber group. State- 
ments were tabulated from 810 employers, 
whose staffs totalled 34,536 workers, compared 
with 34,479 at February 1. The tendency was 
moderately favourable in four of the five 
economic areas, only British Columbia show- 
ing a general reduction. The index number 
was higher than at March 1, 1985, when a 
much larger advance had been reported. 


Plant Products, Edible—An increase was 
recorded in the edible plant products group, 
chiefly in flour and cereal and fruit and vege- 
table canning factories. The firms making 
returns to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
447 in number, had 27,968 workers in their 
employ, or 146 more than at the beginning of 
February. Quebec, Ontario, and the Prairie 
Provinces reported improvement. A decline 
had been indicated at the beginning of March 
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last year, when the index number stood at 
90-9, compared with 96-7 at the date under 
review. 

Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this division showed a small advance, chiefly 
in the production of pulp and paper and paper 
goods, while the printing and publishing divi- 
sion reported a moderate loss; the changes in 
the various economic areas were slight. A 
combined working force of 58,497 persons was 
recorded by 593 co-operating manufacturers, 
who had 58,388 employees at February 1. The 
situation was more favourable than in the 
late winter of 1935, when a contraction on the 
whole had occurred. 


Rubber Products—There was an increase in 
employment in rubber factories, 52 of which 
employed 12,172 workers, as compared with 
11,981 in their last report. The index number, 
at. 95-5, was slightly higher than at March 1, 
1935, when a larger advance had been in- 
dicated. 


Textile Products—Important increases were 
registered in this group, chiefly in garment and 
personal furnishings, headwear, hosiery and 
knitting factories, while cotton, woollen and 
silk mills were slacker. The level of employ- 
ment was higher than that reported at March 
1, 1935, although considerably greater gains 
had then been noted. The payrolls of the 990 
co-operating establishments aggregated 100,076 
persons, aS compared with 98,713 at February 
1, 1936. All provinces except British Columbia 
showed improvement, that in Quebec and 
Ontario being most pronounced. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Inquors—Losses 
in employment were noted at March 1 in 
beverage factories, while the tobacco division 
showed heightened activity. The index num- 
ber in the tobacco and beverage group, stand- 
ing at 136-4, was higher by 16-2 points than 
at the same date a year ago. Data were 
received from 169 firms employing 17,837 
workers, or 117 more than in their last report. 


Chemical Products—Statistics tabulated from 
201 chemical plants showed that they em- 
ployed 10,890 persons, compared with 10,742 
in the preceding month. Employment in this 
industry was brisker than at March 1 of a 
year ago. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
an increase in activity in building material 
plants, in which employment was at a higher 
level than at the corresponding date in 19365. 
Statements were compiled from 191 manu- 
facturers with 7,361 employees, as against 
7,063 in the preceding month. 

Electric Light and Power—Employment in 
plants producing electric power showed a slight 
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gain, according to the 99 co-operating firms 
who employed 14,080 workers, compared with 
13,979 at February 1. Most of the improve- 
ment occurred in British Columbia. The index 
number, at 111-5, was nearly six points higher 
than at March 1, 1935, when a slight reduc- 
tion had been noted. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in elec- 
trical appliances was somewhat brisker than 
in the preceding month; 118 factories reported 
12,806 persons on their payrolls, or 79 more 
than at February 1. A similar increase had 
been indicated at the beginning of March of 
last year, when the index number was nearly 
eleven points lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Continued ad- 
vances were made in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, in which employment was in much 
greater volume than in the early spring of 
1935, 1934, 1933, or 1932. Automobile and 
crude, rolled and forged factories registered 
declines, but there was an upward movement 
in the railway car, heating appliance, ma- 
chinery, shipbuilding, foundry and machine 
shop and other divisions. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 842 establishments having 119,582 
persons in their employ, or 1,113 more than in 
the preceding month. The most noteworthy 
expansion was in Quebec, but improvement 
was also noted in Ontario. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Smelters and 
refineries and other non-ferrous metal indus- 
tries showed heightened activity; 164 firms 
had 20,234 workers on their payrolls, as 
against 19,591 at the beginning of February. 
The additions to staffs were made chiefly in 
Ontario. The level of employment was con- 
siderably higher than at March 1, 1935, when 
a rather smaller gain had been indicated. 


Mineral Products, n.e.s—Statistics tabulated 
from 1386 employers in this group showed a 
slight decrease in their forces, which aggre- 
gated 13,216. Moderate improvement had 
been recorded at the corresponding date a 
year ago, when the index number was _ be- 
tween three and four points lower. 


Logging 


There were marked seasonal contractions in 
logging camps, in many of which the season’s 
operations were approaching completion; 322 
firms had 41,566 men in their employ, or 
7,362 fewer than in their last report. The 
decline involved a much larger number of 
workers than that recorded at the beginning 
of March a year ago, when the index was 
many points higher, standing at 166-9, com- 
pared with 147-0 at the date under review. 


Mining 

Coal—On the whole, employment in the 
mining of coal showed a reduction; moderate 
improvement in British Columbia was more 
than offset by a seasonal falling-off in the 
Maritime and Prairie Provinces. One hun- 
dred and two operators decreased their labour 
forces from 25,596 persons at February 1, to 
24,939 at the beginning of March, 19386. A 
larger loss in personnel had been indicated at 
March 1, 1935, and the index number was 
then fractionally lower. 


Metallic Ores—There was an upward trend 
in employment in this group at the date under 
review. Data were received from 170 mines 
employing 28,168 workers, as against 27,376 at 
the beginning of February. The index stood 
at 234-9, as compared with 204-6 at March 1, 
1935, when a smaller gain had been noted. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). — 
Curtailment ‘was registered in these indus- 
tries, according to statistics from 77 employ- 
ers having 6,132 persons on their payrolls. 
Employment on the whole had remained 
almost stationary at March 1 of a year ago; 
the index then was decidedly lower. 


Communications 


Small additions to staffs were indicated on 
telephones and telegraphs; returns were re- 
ceived from 85 companies and branches with 
20,573 employees, compared with 20,453 in the 
preceding month. A slight decline had oc- 
curred at March 1, 1935, when employment 
was at practically the same level. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Statistics 
were tabulated from 217 employers in this 
division, whose staffs included 25,309 persons, 
as compared with 25,262 at the beginning of 
February. A small gain had also been noted 
at the same date in 1935, but employment 
then was in less volume. 


Steam Railways.—An increase was registered 
in steam railway operation, in which 860 more 
workers were employed than in the preceding 
month: 100 co-operating companies and divi- 
sional superintendents reported 57,796 persons 
on their payrolls. A decline had been indi- 
cated at March 1 of last year, when the index 
number was nearly three points lower. Im- 
provement occurred at the date under review 
in all except the Maritime Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
slight decrease in the shipping and stevedor- 
ing group, in which employment was not 
quite so brisk as at March 1, 1935; at the 
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date under review, 107 employers reported a 
staff of 11,497 persons, or 94 fewer than in 
the preceding month. Gains were indicated at 
the Eastern ports and British Columbia, while 
the trend was downward in Quebec and On- 
tario. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—A contraction was reported in 
building activities at the beginning of March, 
there being losses in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. ‘The 652 contractors fur- 
nishing data throughout the Dominion had 
21,038 employees, as against 21,676 at Febru- 
ary 1. The level of employment was higher 
than in the late winter of 1935, when no gen- 
eral change had taken place. 


Highway—Highway construction registered 
improvement at March 1, 1936, when 309 em- 
ployers reported 41,583 workers, as compared 
with 40,278 at the beginning of February. 
Gains were indicated in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces, while there were contrac- 
tions in Quebec, the Maritime Provinces and 
British Columbia. Employment in this group 
at March 1, 1935, was in greater volume than 
at the date under review, due mainly to the 
larger number then engaged on unemployment 
relief projects. 


Railways—Employment on steam railway 
construction and maintenance showed a pro- 
nounced increase on the whole, according to 
data received from 32 companies and divi- 
sional superintendents employing 29,086 per- 
sons, or 3,802 more than in the preceding 
month. There were increases in all provinces 
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except British Columbia. A small gain had 
been noted at the beginning of March of 
last winter, when the index was nearly ten 
points lower. 


Services 


A slightly larger number of workers was 
employed in the service group, in which 452 
establishments reported a staff of 25,324 as 
compared with 25,177 at February 1. Acti- 
vity was greater than in the same month of 
1935, when moderate curtailment in staffs had 
been shown. . 


Trade 


Retail trade reported a substantial increase, 
while wholesale establishments were slightly 
slacker; the market improvement in the for- 
mer was contra-seasonal. On the whole, there 
was an increase of 1,843 in the personnel of 
the 1,205 firms furnishing data in the trade 
group, who had 97,578 employees. The index 
stood at 123-1 at March 1, 1936, compared 
with 116-7 at the beginning of March, 1935, 
when only a slight advance had been recorded 
in the group as a whole. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Can- 
ada by firms making returns at the date 
under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of February, 1936 


Unemployment, as used in the following re- 
port, has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
at work outside their own trades, or who are 
idle due to illness, are not considered as unem- 
ployed, while unions involved in industrial dis- 
putes are excluded from these tabulations. As 
the number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month, with consequent varia- 
tion in the membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting. 

Activity for local trade union members at 
the close of February tended more favour- 
ably than in the preceding month, the slight 
gain shown being the first that has been regis- 
tered since the end of September last year. 
For the month reviewed a total of 1,763 labour 
organizations made returns to the Department, 
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involving a membership of 168,853 persons, 
23,310, or 18-8 per cent, of whom were un- 
employed on the last day of the month, in 
contrast with a percentage of 14-8 in January. 
Conditions were substantially improved from 
February a year ago when 18-2 per cent of 
idleness was reported. Moderate industrial ex- 
pansion was evident among Quebec and 
Alberta unions when compared with January, 
the manufacturing industries in the former 
province particularly showing gains, though 
building and construction, and railway opera- 
tion also contributed to the total advancement. 
In Alberta the increases were confined more 
specifically to the coal mines. The variation 
in Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
from January was very slight, though favour- 
able. Retarded activity on a small scale, how- 
ever, was shown by British Columbia mem- 
bers and in New Brunswick and Ontario the 
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situation remained practically unchanged, 
though the tendency was toward lessened em- 
ployment. When a comparison is made with 
the returns for February a year ago, Quebec 
and Ontario unions maintained a much better 
level of activity during the month reviewed, 
which was more particularly marked in build- 
ing and construction operations. In British 
- Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba also, gains 
of moderate proportions were reflected, New 
Brunswick unions recording slight advance- 
ment. Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia unions 
alone showed some slackening in work avail- 
able from February last year. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among local trade union 
members in the largest city in each province, 


fairly small. Saint John and Halifax unions, 
however, showed curtailment on a rather note- 
worthy scale from February a year ago. 

From the chart which appears with this 
article it will be noticed that the curve dur- 
ing February projected in a downward direc- 
tion from the previous month, an indication 
of a greater employment volume accorded, this 
being the first favourable tendency reflected 
by the curve since the end of September, 
1935. The level for February, however, re- 
mained considerably below that of the corre- 
sponding month last year, denoting important 
employment recovery during the month re- 
viewed. 

The manufacturing industries, with 479 or- 
zanizations reporting for February a total of 
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with the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
Montreal and Regina members during Febru- 
ary were afforded a considerably greater 
volume of work than in the previous month, 
and in Edmonton also, improvement of more 
moderate degree was shown. Winnipeg unions 
registered slight employment advances. Hali- 
fax unions, however, showed some curtailment 
in available work and the recessions evident 
among Saint John, Toronto and Vancouver 
unions were of minor importance. A decidedly 
better situation than in February, 1935, was 
reflected by Montreal, Toronto, Edmonton, 
Vancouver and Regina unions, while in Winni- 
peg the employment increases recorded were 


1933 


1954 1935 1936 


51,596 members, showed that 7,184, or a per- 
centage of 13-9, were out of work at the end 
of the month, compared with percentages of 
15:4 in January and 16-0 in February a year 
ago. The textile and carpet, and garment 
trades were considerably more active during 
February than in the preceding month and 
among brewery workers and metal polishers 
moderate increases were recorded. The 
tendency was also more favourable for cigar 
makers, iron and steel, and glass workers, and 
paper makers, though the variation from 
January was slight. On the other hand, hat 
and cap, leather and fur workers showed a 
marked slackening off in employment, and 
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noteworthy curtailment was indicated by gen- 
eral labourers. Among wood workers lesser 
declines occurred. Jewellery workers and print- 
ing tradesmen showed little change in condi- 
tions from January, though the tendency was 
adverse. Compared with the situation for 
February, 1935, glass, jewellery and wood work- 
ers and general labourers were much busier 
during the month reviewed and marked 
advancement was evident among paper makers, 
garment, and iron and steel workers, and metal 
polishers. Bakers and confectioners and cigar 
makers indicated gains of somewhat smaller 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Aprils vote ads. 4 10-9} 9-6)22-3118-6]19-5/15-6]22-4/19-2|19-1 
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Sept., 1934...... 7-3] 6-61/21-2}16-7)/14-6] 9-0}15-3/18-1|16-4 
Oct., §1984--225 4-7| 6-7/22-2|16-5}13-9] 9-7)11-0/19-9}16-2 
INOV.,) 1984 =.%.% 5-3] 7-9/25-7)16-3116-3/11-7|10-7/21-3|17-5 
Dec., 1934...... 4-7) 7-2}24-5)18-7|16-1113-1} 9-0)24-6]18-0 
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Febs, »19365 22.05 7-2) 6-8|16-3]14-1]12-4/13-1|11-0)17-7|13-8 





proportions, and among textile and carpet and 
brewery workers nominal increases in activity 
only were recorded. There was, however, a 
large drop in available work for hat and cap 
and leather workers from February last year 
and among fur workers employment was con- 
siderably retarded. Printing tradesmen also 
showed some slight curtailment. 


Coal miners during February were afforded 
a slightly greater volume of employment than 
in either the previous month or February a 
year ago according to the reports received 
from 50 unions with an aggregate of 15,943 
persons. Of these, 1,276 or 8-0 per cent, were 
idle at the end of the month, contrasted with 
percentages of 8:9 in January and 9:4 in 
February, 1935. Increased activity in the Al- 
berta mines was a large factor in the better 
situation shown in the mining industry from 
January, while conditions in Nova Scotia varied 
slightly, though the tendency was favourable. 
In British Columbia a fractional decline in 
employment only was registered. Compared 
with the returns for February last year Alberta 
and British Columbia unions recorded note- 
worthy improvement during the month re- 
viewed, while in Nova Scotia there was a slight 
falling off in available work. A number of 
members, however, continued to be employed 
at reduced time. 


The building and construction trades showed 
little change in the situation during February 
from the previous month, though the trend 
was toward greater employment. This was 
evident from the reports furnished by 195 
associations, combining a total of 19,592 mem- 
bers, 7,886, or 40-3 per cent, of whom were 
idle at the end of the month, contrasted with a 
percentage of 41°5 in January. Especially 
pronounced were the gains in activity recorded 
by painters, decorators aind paperhangers from 
January, while bricklayers, masons and plaster- 
ers, steam shovelmen, and hod carriers and 
building labourers all showed more moderate 
improvement. Of the recessions which were 
almost sufficient to offset these gains those 
registered by carpenters and joiners, and 
plumbers and steamfitters involved the greatest 
number of members, though viewed from a 
percentage basis the most outstanding reduc- 
tion occurred among bridge and structural iron 
workers, whose combined membership, how- 
ever, was rather small. Among granite and 
stonecutters some slackening off in employment 
was apparent, electrical workers and tile layers, 
lathers and roofers indicating but fractional 
declines in activity. In the building and con- 
struction trades, as a whole, decided improve- 
ment was shown during February from the 
corresponding month last year when unem- 
ployment stood at 65-1 per cent, bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, carpenters and Joiners, 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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electrical workers, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, plumbers and steamfitters, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, and steam shovel- 
men all sharing quite substantially in the total 
expansion. A considerable increase in slack- 
ness, however, was evident among bridge and 
structural iron workers and hod carriers and 
building labourers, and the situation for 
granite and stonecutters also declined. 

The trend of activity in the transportation 
industries during February was slightly better 
than in either the previous month or Feb- 
ruary, 1935, as manifest by the reports tabu- 
lated from 794 organizations covering 56,940 
members. Of these, 4,776, or 8-4 per cent, 
were unemployed on the last day of the month, 
as compared with a percentage of 9-2 in 
January and 9-9 per cent in February last 
year. Appreciable betterment of conditions 
was indicated by navigation workers than in 
January. Participating also in the total ad- 
vance, though in slight degree, were steam rail- 
way employees, whose returns constituted over 
78 per cent of the entire group membership 
recorded, street and electric railway employees, 
and teamsters and chauffeurs. As in the pre- 
vious comparison all divisions of the trans- 
portation industries shared slightly in the ex- 
pansion noted from February last year, the 
increases shown by steam railway employees 
affecting the largest number of members. 


Employment was brisk for retail shop clerks 
at the end of February, the percentage of 
idleness standing at 1:9, as contrasted with 
3°7 per cent in January and 3-8 per cent in 
February last year. The percentage for the 
month reviewed was based on the reports com- 
piled from 4 associations, with 1,641 members. 

The 76 unions of civic employees making 
returns, with a membership aggregate of 8,367 
persons during February, showed that 417, or 
5:0 per cent, were without work on the last 
day of the month, as compared with a per- 
centage of 2-1 in both the previous month 
and February, 1935. 


There was a slight gain in the volume of 
work afforded members in the miscellaneous 
group of trades during February over the pre- 
vious month and improvement on a larger 
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scale was apparent from February a year ago. 
This was manifest from the returns forwarded 
to the Department by 118 organizations, with 
5,165 members, 537, or 10-4 per cent, of whom 
were idle at the end of the month, compared 
with 11-5 per cent in January and 16:0 per 
cent in February last year. Theatre and 
stage employees were afforded a considerably 
better volume of work than in January, and 
among stationary engineers and firemen height- 
ened activity on a rather small scale was shown. 
Unclassified workers, hotel and restaurant 
employees and barbers, however, reflected a 
slightly unfavourable tendency. In making a 
comparison with the returns for February, 
1935, in the miscellaneous group of trades, 
hotel and restaurant, and theatre and stage 
employees indicated marked advancement 
during the month reviewed, and gains in 
activity of more moderate proportions were 
evident among stationary engineers and fire- 
men. Unclassified workers, however, showed 
but a nominally adverse change from Feb- 
ruary last year, while barbers maintained the 
same level of employment in both months 
under comparison. 

Fishermen reported substantial increases in 
available work during February from the pre- 
vious month, the 3 unions making returns, 
with 590 members, indicating an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 37-3 in contrast with 49-3 
per cent in January. The situation was de- 
cidedly improved from February a year ago, 
when 88-5 per cent of inactivity was recorded. 

Reports were tabulated at the close of Feb- 
ruary from 4 unions of lumber workers and 
loggers, with a combined membership of 615 
persons, 14:0 per cent of whom were idle 
at the end of the month, contrasted with per- 
centages of 11°6 in January and 46-3 in Feb- 
ruary a year ago. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average un- 
employed each: year from 1919 to 1935, in- 
clusive, and also the percentage of unem- 
ployment by provinces for February of each 
year from 1919 to 1933, inclusive, and for each 
month from January, 1934, to date. Table II 
summarises the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for February, 1936 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of February, 1936, as in- 
dicated by the average daily placements 
effected, showed losses of about 15 per cent 
from the previous month and of nearly 6 per 
cent from February, 1935. Declines from Janu- 
ary were reported in farming, logging, services 
and construction and maintenance, of which 


that in farming was by far the most pro- 
nounced. Gains were registered in manufac- 
turing, mining, trade and transportation. In 
comparison with February a year ago, con- 
struction and maintenance, logging and manu- 
facturing reported fewer placements, the largest 
loss being in construction and maintenance, 
where placement of workers on relief projects 
was registered. Farming showed quite a sub- 
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stantial gain and services one of smaller pro- 
portions, while increases in mining, trade and 
transportation were nominal only. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1934, as represented 
by the ratio of vacancies offered and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, computations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be noticed 
that the curve of vacancies and of placements 
in relation to applications showed only frac- 
tional variation throughout the month, the 
levels being slightly higher during the first half 
of February than during the latter half of the 
same month, and also during the second half 
of the previous month, but they were con- 


the preceding month and with 1,061 in Feb- 
ruary a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 1,985, as com- 
pared with 2,467 in January, 1936, and with 
1,729 during February, 1935. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
February, 1936, was 948, of which 552 were 
in regular employment and 396 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,109 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in February last 
year averaged 1,006 daily, consisting of 618 
placements in regular and 388 in casual em- 
ployment. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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Vacancies - - - 
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siderably lower than those attained at the 
close of February a year ago. The ratios of 
vacancies to each 100 applications were 51:9 
and 49-7 during the first and the second half 
of February, 1936, in contrast with ratios of 
59-5 and 63-4 during the corresponding periods 
of 1935. The ratios of placements to each 
100 applications during the periods under 
review were 48:7 and 46:8, as compared with 
56-4 and 60-0 during the corresponding month 
of 1935. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada. during February, 
1936, was 1,000, as compared with 1,171 during 
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During the month of February, 1936, the 
offices of the Service referred 25,097 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 23,687 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 13,787, of which 10,168 were 
of men and 3,619 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 9,900. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 17,732 
for men and 7,251 for women, a total of 24,983, 
with applications for work numbering 49,618, 
of which 37,646 were from men and 11,972 from 
women. Reports for January, 1936, showed 
29,270 positions available, 61,655 applications 
made and 27,716 placements effected, while in 
February, 1935, there were recorded 25,453 
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vacancies, 41,487 applications for work and 
24,138 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. . 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1926, to date: 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

1G2Z605- Phe aatet 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
AL PA Ne See ay I 302,723 112,046 414,769 
BUPA ee co a a 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
LOZ 0 eee he oie vanes 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
BOZO oo cies arc eytvahe sie’ 5! atexs 187,872 180,807 368, 679 
193 bran we aisesaces ce 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
LOS2 Mra cctatremren cine ete 3 153,771 198,443 352,214 
LOSSR cs cseams amish ok 170,576 181,521 352,097 
O34 oes ata ne eens 223,564 182,527 406,091 

ERS) AVM Patel We A Ue 226.345 127,457 353, 802 
1936 (2 Months)...... 31,791 19,612 51,403 


Nova Scoria 


There was a decrease of over 4 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in Nova Scotia during Feb- 
ruary, when compared with the preceding month 
and of nearly 2 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were over 3 per cent higher than in 
January, but nearly 4 per cent less than during 
February, 1935. The only decline of import- 
ance in placements from February last year 
was in the highway division of construction and 
maintenance and this loss was to a large extent 
ofiset by an increase in services. Minor 
changes, only, were reported in all other groups. 
Of the 913 placements made during the month, 
577 were in construction and maintenance and 
266 in services. Of the latter, 205 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 111 of men and 61 of 
women, 


New Brunswick 


During February, orders received at Employ- 
ment Offices in New Brunswick called for 


nearly 19 per cent less workers than in the 


preceding month and over 18 per cent less than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements were 18 per cent lower under both 
comparisons. Except for nominal gains in 
trade and manufacturing, all industrial groups 
showed losses in placements when compared 
with February, 1935, but the only important 
decline was in construction and maintenance 
and was due to a reduction in relief placements. 
During the month 112 placements were made in 
this group and 458 in services. Of the latter 
363 were of household workers. There were 
89 men and 61 women placed in regular em- 
ployment during the month. 


QUEBEC 


Orders received at Employment Offices in the 
Province of Quebec during February called for 
over 9 per cent fewer workers than in the 
preceding month, but nearly 4 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a decline of nearly 9 per 
cent in placements when compared with Janu- 
ary, but a gain of over 5 per cent in compari- 
son with February, 1935. There were substan- 
tial increases in placements in logging and ser- 
vices when compared with February of last 
year, supplemented by a small gain in farming. 
These increases, however, were partly offset 
by declines in all other groups, the largest being 
in construction and maintenance, manufactur- 
ing and trade. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included manufacturing, 221; logging, 
434; construction and maintenance, 1,267; 
trade, 79; and services, 1,950, of which 1,768 
were of household workers. During the month 
1,690 men and 1,371 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during February, were less than one 
per cent below the preceding month and 8 per 
cent fewer than during the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a nominal gain 
only in placements when compared with Janu- 
ary and a loss of 8 per cent in comparison with 
February, 1935. There was a large reduction 
in bush placements when compared with Feb- 
ruary of last year and a somewhat smaller de- 
cline in manufacturing. These losses were re- 
sponsible for the adverse change under this 
comparison, but minor declines were also re- 
ported in construction and maintenance and 
services. Moderate gains were reported in 
farming, trade, mining and _ transportation. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 533; logging, 318; farming, 
389; mining, 88; transportation, 71 construc- 
tion and maintenance, 3,999; trade, 275; and 
services, 2,922, of which 1,863 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 2,054 of men and 1,116 of 
women. 


MANITOBA 


There was a decline of over 41 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in Manitoba during Febru- 
ary, when compared with the preceding month 
and of over 2 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 
also were over 42 per cent less than in January 
and nearly 5 per cent below February, 1935. A 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 1936 


















Vacancies Applicants Regular 
. Placed greet 
Offices Reported| Unfilled Regis- | Referred Un: ments 
dining’ fatendot| fered | "to" spare | Sa 
period period period | Vacancies Regular | Casual period 1935 
INOVASCOUB cc. comes sr cuteceseets 943 98 1,115 919 172 741 1,901 195 
BEAK Rays pe ee ERC ai SNe as, 825 97 479 294 93 201 1,231 95 
New Glasgow....... a Woche M ttle dbelat's Save 194 1 211 200 69 125 338 65 
DVGHCVi tea ee ee can aeemataele Ss 424 0 425 425 10 415 332 35 
New Brunswick..................0:. 587 2 648 584 150 434 974 184 
Chatham sin lh eie levelled e-fa fol oi Sass ee area ebe tena 24 0 43 24 10 14 202 14 
FEGCTICLON: stern rete cee eee tees 66 0 88 65 59 6 149 45 
IMOnCtOn EN SIS. OMAN Ne ee EE 158 2 156 156 35 121 94 76 
SG. VOD ee ea nae 2 ere are 339 0 361 339 46 293 529 49 
Anne PETIA SARE NEMEC aI I 4, em ye ie i 3,061 934 2,647 3,209 
Jcoutimin {anaes M3 252 10 108 
1 PIS tay eRe PR a NI A 592 5 1,031 613 381 220 342 527 
Montrealoen cite on Stn een aan 2,000 177 3,684 2,041 1,346 281 1,541 869 
Quebectsiss sso: bsueoe seen eran 8 125 1,469 1,118 467 273 434 521 
ROMY cis en ourie cide eaves velar ate 80 0 101 81 66 14 18 89 
Sherbrooke.) ieee a a ae 299 11 475 331 264 23 139 830 
441 35 496 549 285 110 65 296 
9,080 312 24,136 8,905 3,170 5,442 51,598 4,787 
126 0 124 6 43 838 195 131 
102 Gl) yaad aha ate 5 is | "626 7 
Be a ever alie’s ators 6 26 71 
PANEER crngtt Ut ay 233 0 260 233 93 140 600 115 
Guelph Re Mercia barclelaicval ten tene ad 70 37 130 89 25 33 912 28 
Hamilton raha tea Mane) tate eas 8 342 3 1,066 864 149 169 5,687 203 
Kingston DARED SPIN 4 a 5 ee 233 16 335 219 162 57 500 151 
Katchener sco ay eon eee 446 0 600 448 42 399 1,087 59 
London pots) & absdiohor ete bVel esa eve ev cnene tenees 531 27 798 600 222 305 2,803 242 
Niagara Falls 135 1 203 137 41 93 1,843 60 
North Bay LOR, Saat ee 60 0 94 77 61 16 499 154 
Osh awk oie ana akan aaa a 464 0 1,052 462 44 418 1,031 140 
OLE Walia Pree ota ateh ae anne ontiaree 456 6 1,596 458 334 114 1,573 323 
Pembroke) Joi Mish, ee ee ye 246 0 413 239 110 129 477 
pera borough Bee UR Cry OMAR WDB NEE Hc an Hes i: 156 me 56 18 709 77 
ore Arthas), PUR, epee ane 8 50 358 92 481 525 
St Catharines, Awan Wye 233 4 322 225 70 156 2,018 66 
St TOMAS. sa ctie.< sigaise'y cle sehiad se 164 12 190 155 53 102 411 56 
Sarnia S870 SpBadeoaadcn dab Gusduc 136 0 181 137 50 87 551 76 
Sault, Ste. Marie ai. M8 aos eee oie 292 0 1,046 297 220 70 195 107 
Soratiord wa eee hee use aan 200 0 392 200 61 139 217 47 
Srunie Mee OM NG CR RET ON Sa an 4 ie . Pal 25 567 231 
DATMINS iy ce een atate te ene tse 69 150 638 281 
LOrOntOr as cee Ce See eee 3,229 177 12,554 3,049 559 2,386 24,061 736 
Windsors (i. Les tue gia a 11 391 157 234 2,476 363 
Manitoba o\iicco4s dec caste 2,009 14 35388 2,014 1,715 290 13,736 1,780 
Brandon ease so sae uemeatie ne 137 11 178 126 124 2 697 0 
Winnipeg............0.- MEA S12 8 oe seae 1,872 3,210 1,888 1,591 288 13,039 1,674 
Saskatchewan...................-++. 2,474 475 2,464 25329 2,003 324 1,368 852 
Wola Sa atetle tis Stalleube ee atl exe untae er etatte es a ei 41 25 16 28 41 
OOSEWAW Ge Ase lees so Laas Biemrine 4 
North Battlefotd sy) oi... cee cn 49 13 35 "6 oe . ne ” 
nee PMEDOPG. PW. are eis eee nH Aa i 134 86 48 73 71 
RECA: AUR cre ane NPAC aR SPREE 44 413 360 53 343 267 
Saskatoon Naenaleteteyeiheusineiale aucteravensloerelae 241 13 236 228 205 23 306 178 
Swit Currents esniee mec coe 53 46 57 44 40 4 112 39 
Weyburn acs) een fe aaa 93 11 81 WT 43 34 3 9 
pA Se Me Hatletrsntscnmets ere colnet tee oF 98 ae 203 131 72 12 76 
UD-ONICEB. oh 5.4 '5 AEC e AIS O cbc 10 910 91 0 _ 
PROPER el passe calpeiat des Dee 1,980 178 3,637 1,932 1,552 377 9,167 1,705 
Calgary) ee ree ay es ae eee 466 11 1,326 472 444 28 3,906 560 
Drumheller eee. See 130 333 109 93 16 160 56 
Edmonton sasiade les oid a alcesete aero tase aiauaie incre 754 162 1,183 722 664 55 4,235 955 
anergy! a AN ICAO E CORON a ; Pa nol 61 196 653 90 
edibiig Habis ccisins. Jette. 2 290 213 44 
British Columbia.................... 3,342 37 6,496 3,419 1,964 1,358 8,079 2,127 
Ramloopes is. . sais ves eeeane ee Gee 9 5 245 95 84 1 34 06 
Netoae isl ovetaleveislerelata elev ala ovale eloretarentte ae i. aoe 322 225 97 425 508 
Ey i aan Bie ee Iee slere rea ao q 933 ie 137 vy 328 33 
entletoneiwdda. bee. si ee 
A PIMCE Miperte., deen cede cae 117 0 i eb i an 180 # 
“A pops ge his See etlon alee tee cca men 1: aH : pee 1 a4 1, ve Hh 6,426 1,087 
o aha epee e's ocobnite veareialh a osiete : 86 
eee SOAS ASR OAR AAS AGE GRABS RA SHE 24,983 1,469 49,618 25,097 13,787 9,900 89,470 14,839 
a SCAM ee TT ee Ar ee ee ea 17,732 664 37,646 17,504 10,168 7,326 76,669 11,167 
OMION 5.5 '5aiu\ u's old: apeldlniel crete o:e braves wiatiere 7,251 805 11,972 a 593 3,619 2,574 12, 801 3,672 
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large reduction in placements under construc- 
tion and maintenance, supplemented by a 
decline in logging, accounted for the decrease 
from February of last year. Farm placements, 
on the other hand were much higher and small 
gains were recorded in services, manufacturing 
and trade. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: logging, 161; farming, 811; con- 
struction and maintenance, 457; and services, 
518, of which 383 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,444 men and 271 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in Sas- 
katchewan during February, was nearly 34 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 55 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decline in 
placements of nearly 35 per cent when com- 
pared with January, but a gain of over 60 
per cent in comparison with February, 1935. 
The substantial gain in placements over Feb- 
ruary of last year was due to a large increase 
in farm placements under the $5 Farm Relief 
plan. Small gains were also reported in ser- 
vices, manufacturing and logging. Construc- 
tion and maintenance showed the only loss of 
importance, as reductions in transportation and 
‘ mining were quite small. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: farming, 1,509; 
construction and maintenance, 123; and ser- 
vices, 599, of which 411 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,654 men and 
349 women were placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during February, were nearly 27 per 
cent less than in the preceding month and 
nearly 10 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. Slightly lower percentages 
of loss were reported in placements under 
both comparisons. Placements in construction 
and maintenance, farming and logging were 
less than during February, 1935, and accounted 
for the decline under this comparison. These 
losses were offset, in part, by gains in all other 
groups, but none of these were large. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: logging, 
188; farming, 486; mining, 65; construction and 
maintenance, 753; and services, 347, of which 
268 were of household workers. During the 
month 1,345 men and 207 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


BritisH CoLUuMBIA 


There was a decline of over 5 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through Employ- 
ment Offices in British Columbia during Feb- 
ruary when compared with the preceding 
month,, and of nearly 9 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Slightly higher percentages of loss were re- 
ported in placements under both comparisons. 
Construction and maintenance showed the only 
decline of importance in placements, when 
compared with February, 1935, but losses were 
also reported in farming, mining and manu- 
facturing. There was a substantial increase 
in services and small gains in trade, logging 
and transportation. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 12; farm- 
ing, 51; construction and maintenance, 2,543; 
and services, 670, of which 316 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 1,781 men and 
190 women placed in regular employment dur- 
ing the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of February, 1936, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 13,794 placements in regular employ- 
ment 6,060 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment located was outside the im- 
mediate territory of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter 484 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 416 journeying to centres within the 
same province as the despatching office and 68 
to other provinces. The reduced transporta- 
tion rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the rail- 
way companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

Offices in Ontario issued 313 certificates for 
reduced transportation during February, all 
to provincial points. Of these, 282 were granted 
at Port Arthur to 138 bush workers, 104 mine 
workers, 37 highway construction workers, 2 
fishermen and one domestic going to various 
centres in the Port Arthur zone. From Sud- 
bury, 10 bushmen, 2 miners and one labourer, 
and from Fort William 6 bushmen were car- 
ried to employment within their respective 
zones. Destined to the Timmins zone were 11 
bushmen travelling from North Bay, while to 
the Port Arthur zone one highway construction 
labourer was transferred from Pembroke. 
Workers benefiting by the Employment Ser- 
vice reduced transportation rate in Manitoba 
during February numbered 72, of whom 4 pro- 
ceeded to situations within the province and 
68 to other provinces. The provincial move- 
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ment was from Winnipeg and included trans- 
fers of 2 mine workers, one bushman and one 
hotel cook to points within the territory 
covered by that office. The Winnipeg office 
also arranged transfers outside the province, 
despatching 65 bushmen and one mine cook 
to Port Arthur, one hotel waitress to Este- 
van and one farm hand to Yorkton. On certi- 
ficates issued at Saskatchewan offices during 
February 41 persons were conveyed to provin- 
cial employment. To points within their re- 
spective zones the Regina office assisted in the 
despatch of 22 teachers and one housekeeper, 
the Prince Albert office of 15 bushmen, the 
Yorkton office of 2 bushmen and the Sas- 
katoon office of one teacher. Business trans- 
acted by Alberta offices during February in- 
volved the issue of 51 reduced transportation 
vouchers, these all for centres within the prov- 
ince. From Edmonton one painter journeyed 
to Calgary and 37 bush workers, 3 fishermen, 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


The value of the building represented by the 
permits issued by 58 cities stood at $1,911,844 
in February, 1936; this was an increase of $628,- 
168 or 48-9 per cent over the total of $1,283,716 
for the preceding month, but a decline of $1,- 
689,753 or 46:9 per cent as compared with the 
aggregate of $3,601,637 in February of last 
year, when authority had been granted for the 
erection of a large public building in one of 
the co-operating cities. The unusually severe 
weather of the present winter has retarded 
operations in building in many parts of the 
Dominion. ; 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted over 100 permits 
for dwellings valued at nearly $310,000, and not 
quite 600 permits for other buildings, estimated 
to cost in excess of $1,580,000. In January, 
authority was given for the erection of some 
95 dwellings and 380 other buildings, esti- 
mated at approximately $376,000 and $556,000, 
respectively. 

Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia reported increases in the 
value of the permits issued as compared with 
January, 1936; the greatest gain, of $756,311 
or 176-8 per cent took place in British Colum- 
bia. The remaining provinces showed declines 
in this comparison, that of $80,656 or 28-4 per 
cent in Quebec being largest. 

As compared with February, 1935, Prince 
Edward Island and British Columbia recorded 
increases; the gain in the latter was consider- 
able, amounting to $932,638 or 370-9 per cent. 
Of the decreases in the other provinces, that 
of $1,957,703 or 81-7 per cent in Ontario was 
most pronounced. 

Of the four largest cities only Vancouver 
reported an increase in the value of the 


2 farm hands, 2 carpenters, one sawmill worker, 
one housekeeper and one cook to employment 
at points in the Edmonton zone. Receiving 
certificates at Calgary 2 farm hands and one 
farm domestic were carried to Drumheller. 
The labour movement in British Columbia dur- 
ing February was entirely provincial and com- 
prised the transfer of 7 persons. Of these. 4 
were tie makers going from Nelson to the Pen- 
ticton zone, which zone was also the destina- 
tion of one miner and one farm hand des- 
patched from Vancouver. From Vancouver, 
in addition, one mine blacksmith travelled to 
Kamloops. 

Of the 484 workers who profited by the Em- 
ployment Service reduced transportation rate 
during February 319 proceeded over the Cana- 
dian National Railways, 152 over the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 11 over the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and 2 over the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


Canada During February, 1936 


building authorized as compared with either 
January, 1936, or February, 1935. Toronto 
showed an improvement in the former, but a 
loss in the latter comparison, while in Montreal 
and Winnipeg the total was lower in each case. 


Of the other centres, Charlottetown, Saint 
John, Shawinigan Falls, Westmount, Belleville, 
Galt, Guelph, Kingston, Oshawa, Owen Sound, 
Peterborough, Stratford, Sault Ste. Marie, Wel- » 
land, Woodstock, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Medi- 
cine Hat and Victoria reported improvement 
over the preceding month and also as compared 
with the same month of last year. 


Cumulative Record for First Two Months, 
1936—The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 58 cities during 
February, and in the first two months of each 








Average 
Indexes of | indexes of 
Value of Value of value of wholesale 
permits permits permits prices of 
Year issued issued in issued in building 
in first two first two materials 
February months months in first 
(1926=100) | two months 
(1926=100) 
See 
$ $ 
1936-205. 1,911, 884 3,195,600 26-9 83-6 
1925082.. 3,601,637 | 4,484,515 37-8 81-8 
1934205, .f 894,102 1,601,914 13-5 82-2 
1O3Seeeeee 925,894 | 2,111,856 17-8 75-2 
1032444. 2,845,271 | 6,056,283 51-1 79°4 
193 ee een 6,395,659 | 14,797,115 124-8 83-8 
1950R eee 8,919,078 | 16,136,475 136-1 96-8 
LOZSi ee 10,465,330 | 18,882,210 159,2 99-6 
1923 cece 10,318,338 | 18,034,925 152-1 96-4 
LOD eee 7,638,176 | 138,314,713 112-3 97-1 
1Q26 550% . 7,139,549 | 11,859,083 100-0 102-4 
1925 oe 5,902,118 | 11,349,388 95-7 103-2 
1920 en 4,093,800 8,554,379 72-1 112-3 
192335... 5,679,671 | 9,819,169 82-8 110-1 
1022 aie 4,738,105 8,064,642 68-0 108-3 
19D Tee 3,683,359 | 6,278,923 52-9 140-5 
1920...... 6,156,287 | 10,173,311 85-8 137-5 
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year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 
100. The average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials in January and 
February of the same years are also given (1926 
= 100). 

The aggregate for the first two months of 
1936 was lower than in 1935, but was higher 


than in 1934 or 1933. The totals for January- 
February in these four years were lower than 
in any other year for which statistics for the 
58 cities are available. The index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in the 
last few years have also been considerably be- 
low the average for the years since 1920. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
| UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


fi isha British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
March, 1936, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment at February 24 showed a 
marked improvement as compared with Janu- 
ary 20. Outdoor work in January, however, 
had been seriously affected by the severe 
weather, and the improvement at February 24 
was partly due to the milder conditions pre- 
vailing at that date. The improvement was 
most marked in the building and public works 
contracting industries, and there were also sub- 
stantial increases in employment in stone and 
slate quarrying, the clothing trades (including 
boot and shoe manufacture), the cotton in- 
dustry, engineering, shipbuilding and  ship- 
repairing, the tinplate industry, pottery, 
earthenware, etc. manufacture, brick and tile 
making and shipping service. On the other 
hand, there was an increase in the numbers 
temporarily stopped in coal mining, and em- 
ployment showed a further decline in port 
transport, the distributive trades and the motor 
vehicle industry. 

The estimated number of insured persons, 
aged 16-64, in employment in Great Britain at 
February 24, 1936, was 10,475,000. This was 
126,000 more than at January 20, 1936, and 
378,000 more than at February 25, 1935. 

Among workpeople, aged 16-64, insured 
against unemployment in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, the percentage unemployed 
at February 24, 1986 (including those tempor- 
arily stopped as well as those wholly unem- 
ployed), was 15:4, as compared with 16:3 at 
January 20, 1936, and with 17-5 at February 
25, 1935. In Great Britain the percentage at 
February 24 was 15:3 compared with 16-1 at 
January 20, and with 17-3 at February 25, 1935. 

At February 24, 1936, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 1,677,077 wholly unemployed, 
259,292 temporarily stopped, and 88,652 norm- 
ally in casual employment, making a total of 
2,025,021. This was 134,701 less than a month 
before and 260,442 less than a year before. The 


total included 1,589,316 men, 65,564 boys, 308,- 
307 women, and 61,784 girls. The persons on 
the Registers included 950,988 persons with 
claims for insurance benefit; 720,415 insured 
persons with applications for unemployment 
allowances; 212,480 insured persons (including 
24,726 insured juveniles under 16 years of age) 
not in receipt of insurance benefit or unemploy- 
ment allowances, and 141,188 uninsured persons. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at February 24, 1936, 
was 2,093,900. 


United States 


Manufacturing Industries—Factory employ- 
ment increased 0:4 per cent between January 
and February, 1936, and pay rolls increased 0-1 
per cent. These gains raised the level of the 
preliminary February, 1936, employment index 
to 83-3 and the February pay-roll index to 
72°3. 

The February, 1986, employment index com- 
pared with the index of February, 1935 (81-4) 
shows an increase of 2:3 per cent and the Feb- 
ruary, 1936, pay-roll index shows 4 gain of 4-6 
per cent over the February, 1935, index (69-1). 

Gains in employment from January to Feb- 
ruary were shown in 48 of the 90 manufactur- 
ing industries surveyed and increases in pay 
rolls were also shown in 48 industries. The 
locomotive industry reported the most pro- 
nounced gain in employment over the month 
interval (18-0 per cent). Seasonal increases in 
number of workers were reported in the follow- 
ing industries: shirts and collars (9-6 per cent), 
stoves (9-0 per cent), men’s furnishings (7-6 
per cent), cigars and cigarettes (7-3 per cent), 
steam and hot-water heating apparatus (4-2 
per cent), men’s and women’s clothing (4-1 
per cent each), engines, turbines and tractors 
(4-0 per cent), millinery (3-1 per cent), and 
boots and shoes (2°4 per cent). 

Industries of major importance in which in- 
creases were reported were: steam-railroad 
repair shops (4:4 per cent), book and job 
printing (1-9 per cent), knit goods (1-8 per 
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cent), furniture (1°3 per cent), foundries and 
machine shops (1:2 per cent), ana sawmills 
(1:0 per cent). 

The machine-tool industry continued to ab- 
sorb more workers, the gain of 1:2 per cent 
from January to February continuing the un- 
broken expansion which began in November, 
1934. The February, 1936, employment index 
for this industry is above the level recorded in 
any month since October, 1930. The seasonal 
increase of 1-8 per cent in employment in the 
agricultural implement industry raised the Feb- 
ruary, 1936, employment index to 136-3, indi- 
cating a gain of more than 400 per cent in em- 
ployment in this industry since the low point 
October, 1932. The index of employment in 
this industry in February, 1936, stands above 
the level recorded in any month since March, 
1930. 

Among the 42 industries in which decreases 
in employment were shown over the month in- 
terval, seasonal declines were reported in beet 
sugar (24-5 per cent), radios and phonographs 
(8-6 per cent), slaughtering and meat packing 
(3-7 per cent), and brick-tile-terra cotta (3°3 
per cent). Employment in the cottonseed oil- 
cake-meal industry fell 8-4 per cent from Janu- 
ary to February, in canning and preserving 
(7-9 per cent), and in silk and rayon goods 
mills 7:3 per cent. 

The automobile industry, which customarily 
reports increased employment from January to 
February, showed a decline of 3:6 per cent in 
February, 1936, due largely to the recent shift 
in production schedule to an earlier period. 
Employment in the blast furnace, steel works, 
rolling mill industry in February, 1936, was 0-6 
per cent below the level of January, the electri- 
cal machinery, apparatus and supplies industry 
showed a drop of 1-0 per cent and the cotton 
goods and woollen and worsted goods industries 
showed decreases of 0:6 per cent and 0-4 per 
cent, respectively, in number of workers. 


The indexes of factory employment and pay 
rolls are computed from returns supplied by 
representative establishments in 90 manufac- 
turing industries. The base used in comput- 
ing these indexes is the 3-year average, 1923-25, 
taken as 100. In February, 1936, reports were 
received from 23,762 establishments employ- 
ing 3,885,645 workers whose weekly earnings 
were $83,056,573. The employment reports 
received from these establishments cover more 
than 55 per cent of the total wage earners in all 
manufacturing industries of the country and 
more than 65 per cent of the wage earners in 
the 90 industries included in the Bureau of La- 
bour Statistics’ monthly survey. 

Small gains in employment were shown in 
both the durable and non-durable gonds groups. 
In the durable group, the gain of 0 3 per cent 


was attributed largely to gains in railroad- 
repair shops while in the non-durable group the 
gain of 0:7 per cent was due primarily to sea- 
sonal gains in the wearing-apparel industries. 
The February employment index for the dur- 
able goods group (74:5) indicates that for 
every 1,000 workers employed in the index-base 
period (1923-1925=100) there were 745 work- 
ers employed in February, 1936, while the 
February index of employment in the non-dur- 
able goods industries (92:1) indicates that for 
every 1,000 workers employed in this group 
in 1923-25 there were 921 employed in Febru- 
ary, 1936. 


_Non-manufacturing Industries—Gains in 
number of workers were shown in anthra- 
cite and bituminous-coal mining, metallif- 
erous mining, hotels, electric-railroad and 
motor-bus operation, insurance, and broker- 
age offices. These gains, however, were not 
sufficiently large to offset the Josses re- 
ported in the remaining non-manufacturing 
industries surveyed. Based on reports sup- 
plied by 49,754 retail-tratle establishments 
employing 776,405 workers, it is estimated that 
approximately 28,000 fewer employees were 
working in retail-trade establishments in Feb- 
ruary than in the preceding month. The major 
portion of this decline was in the general- 
merchandising group which is composed of 
department, variety, and general-merchandising 
stores and mail-order houses and in which there 
was an estimated detline of over 24,000 workers. 
The continued cold weather also caused a 
sharp reduction in employment in the private- 
building-construction industry. With the ex- 
ception of the decrease of approximately 10,000 
workers in wholesale-trade establishments and 
2,400 workers in the quarrying and non-metal- 
lic-mining industry, the decreases in the re- 
maining industries were not of appreciable 
volume. 


Private Building Construction—Reports re- 
ceived from 8,776 contractors employing 53,695 
workers in February showed a decrease of 15:7 
per cent in number of employees over the 
month interval, while pay rolls decreased 19-9 
per cent. These decreases are somewhat larger 
than the declines shown in February of the 
immediately preceding years for which infor- 
mation is available and are attributable to re- 
duced operations caused by the sub-zero 
weather prevalent in many localities during 
the February 15 pay period. The information 
furnished by reporting contractors relates to 
employees engaged in erecting, altering, and re- 
pairing private buildings and does not include 
projects financed by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
funds or regular appropriations of the Federal, 
State, and local governments. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Gov- 
ernmental supplies and equipment. 


On December 31, 1934, an, Order in Council 
was passed ene ae the “B” conditions 
previously in effect. and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” jabour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not. less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that im any cases where the 
Provincial ‘Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages scales 
of the respective provinces. 

As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order im Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, provided for the observance 
of the wages rates generally accepted as cur- 
rent in the district for competent workmen, 
or if there were no current rates, then fair 
and reasonable rates, and for adherence to 
the hours of work generally accepted as cur- 
rent in the district; or fair and reasonable 
hours. These “A” conditions, in so far as 


wages and hours are concerned, were super- 
seded in 1930 by the adoption of an Act of 
Parliament entitled “The Fair Wages and 
Eight Hour Day Act” (chapter 20-21, Geo. 
V), the full text of which was published in ~ 
the Lasour Gazerte of June, 1930, p. 652 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
this Act is in the terms following :— 

All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
sub-contractor, or of any other person doing 
or contracting to do the whole or any part 
of the work contemplated by the contract 
shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that wages 
shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable. 

The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per 
day except in such special cases as the Governor 
in Council may otherwise provide, or except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand. from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wages rates 
for the different. classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract, 

In addition to the schedule of fair wages 
and working hours, Government contracts for 
the construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion of any work contain certain other labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people employed, sanictioned by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of June 7, 1922, as 
amended on April 9, 1924. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of fit- 
tings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages, 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for. 
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governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and reconds showing the names, trades 
and address of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion, by fair wage officers of the Government 
any ‘time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workmen employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payments of such claim may be made by the 
laitter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department: with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special cincumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest, to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tract are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it 1s required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 


empower the (Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month, statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wages conditions, have been recently 
executed by the Government of Canada :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repair or Demolition) 

Supply and installation of electric lighting 
and power for the Filling Group, Dominion 
Arsenal, Valcartier, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
La Cie Electrique Goulet Ltee, Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, March 4, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $55,300.00. A fair wages schedule was 
embodied in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Filectricians. arse ee eee ee $0 65 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 45 8 
Ta DOurers. 4 js cceetereR eee te eee 0 40 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and erection of six steel stairs, four 
steel fire escapes, and two steel ladders in the 
Filling Group, Dominion Arsenal, Valcartier, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. J. B. Poulin, 
Limoilou, P.Q. Date of contract, March 4, 
1936. Amount of contract, $1,825.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Ornamental iron workers........... $0 55 8 
Mach inistees ty ccby ince ey aan emer 0 60 8 
Carpenters... seamen. ee nee 0 60 8 
Cement Finishers.................. 0 55 8 
allbOuRensincn mee cece caer eee 0 40 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Erection of an Officers’ Mess and Single Of- 
ficers’ Quarters at Calgary, Alta. Name of 
contractors, Smith Bros. & Wilson Ltd., Regina, 
Sask. Date of contract, March 13, 1936. 
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Amount of contract, $105,782.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- - Goods contracted for Contractor 
lows:— 
ane Cte PiaIMes SW LEn ber ary 5 rege a ae Mig. Co., Ltd., 
Rates Hours : . ttawa, Ont. 
Ponto lice oF labour gotten EP lahore Somvaiceso irtsec cee tee ee ae 4 Meee Sg 
not less not more Canvas shoes.........<..!. 00! The Great West Felt Co. 
than than Efnira’ Ont ’ 
, oldie fonts 6 ly co, oc cis cee The Canadian Office & School 
per hour per day ae Ltd., Preston, 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 89 8 nt. 
Dine teouihehens seakiint 0. 0 70 8 Mapes oles: werainindarsc:, ascoeee pearomore ees Ltd., 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 59 8 Shaving) brushesw.cu. 4. gh T. S. Simms & Co., Ltd. 
hic Garching ees 0 Z : Saint John N.B , ’ 
ructural steel workers............ 0 80 * Mea Saree est 
Stam sndcehos cers, [tee 100 8 Tent poles....................]M. N. Cummings, Westboro, 
obec peers ape pt Shen Rebel are 090 | 8 Ont. 
team shovel firemen.............. 0 50 8 maa ; 
Hoist operators—1 drum... 0. Os. | 8 In addition to the foregoing, the Department 
oist operators—2 drum........... 0 80 8 1 ° 7 
Cement mixer operator—gas or elec. 0 50 8 of eee oe anes ed the following 
Cement mixer orerator—steum..... 0 60 8 contracts containing the “B” labour condi- 
oe Pieeson ape nter. ae petyer is : tions above referred to:— 
xcavator, bearcat and gas. shovels 5 es : 
Cement finishers; ..,.............+. 0 60 8 Supply and installation of kitchen and serv- 
Shs aapear rene he poe CES : aE : ing equipment in the Mess and Recreation 
Brick and hollow tilelayers........ 0 90 g Building at the Royal Military College, Kings- 
as brome Peo. Oe ER hee? ; : ton, Ont. Name of contractors, George R. 
Sheet metal workers... 0 80 8 Prowse Range Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
eet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 50 8 va 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 of contract, March 26, 1936. Amount of con 
Toerrazzovlay ensxes..aais ertare. «te nae 0 75 8 tract, $17,039.00. 
ee a Lae : Complete overhaul and modification of Bell- 
Metal bitters a), ee 0 06% 8 anca Aircraft VC. Name of contractors, Cana- 
EU (eee embed asec arty 8 dian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 contract, March 24, 1986. Amount of contract, 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 0 50 8 $4 595.00 
Phd Cc ear a OT 0 90 8 2 : 
inoleum layers, waxers, polishers 0 60 8 
Laborers end dackien, 1. cade: 0 45 8 DEPARTMENT OF Pustic Works 
Mgr abe ary on and brivelc came ae z Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 Remodelling, Repair, etc.) 
ie ets GU eee, Canes Aes iy ig MRR P31 52 45 8 : z Beit, 
Pesdeens glaziers rer ee 078 8 Construction of a public building at Holly- 
eee steel rod men.......... ; oy burngel B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
PERO TSS Hede iase/ oie te Vere ano Meene fe cicetiofoyiets) ab shies Baynes & Horie, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
*Per yard. 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of March, 1936, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 


Goods contracted for Contractor 

Lecture hall seats............ Canadian Office & School 
Furniture Co., Preston, Ont. 

Blanketsamrn tee tee cae The West Coast Woollen Mills 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 

Blanketspinws o..a40.5 fod theca Horn Bros. Woollen Co., Ltd., 
Lindsay, Ont. 

ARS choP) Pbtote) te Beh. 5 OR aR: Dowsell Lees & Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Shing writ} Messed hes: Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

TrousehcGrillensestce.cs. ese Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Socks .rdeckee. maces hig. oe George E. Hanson, Hull, P.Q 

ables tts: oss ie it o. cteccivtes Ottawa Car Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

WGiiGa SAER ata ioe oi acini Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ont. 

UT OUSEWIVIES Mec ss seni: Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., 


Ottawa, Ont. 
15926—5 


contract, March 2, 1986. Amount of contract, 
$27,987.00 and unit prices for additional work. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
- Concrete mixer operator........... $0 60 8 
Cement finishers? sii6 soe see. taels 0 75 8 
Stonemasons. dials. > shies cuter 1 10 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 10 8 
SbONO CULLETBEe i Ut ok lathe tate 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 90 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 & 
CEraZZONaVerser. sees ..aiticasee aes 0 75 8 
Marble setters. sen. at ies ann carson 1 10 8 
‘Tilesettersiie, sk ane. 2 eee ee 1 124 8 
ethers im etpliask 4a... eine took 1 00 8 
Plasterers. sia oi. des oe oe 1 00 8 
Plasterers’ helpers. -.> 2.0. -eeeoee 0 624 8 
Painters and glaziers..............-. 0 80 8: 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
lSCtriCialisnereras te sate tit teeuclrns act 1 00 8 
TADOULCES.2 ete: ke Fe ee eee ee 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon......... 50 1 00 8 
Teamster: 2.400)..32  dreiasiaat nese 0 45 e 
8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week,, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of partitions and other work in 
the Customs Building at Toronto, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Redfern Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, February 21, 
1936. Amount of contract, $9,150.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per per 
per hour | day week 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 80 8 40 
Bricklayers and masons............ 0 90 8 40 
Hlectricians. 2 wees ee ee 1 00 8 40 
AAD OUTLETS io es Se noe a eon ee 0 50 8 48 
Liathers-—metall Aw: ab ck ae eee 0 90 8 40 
Tiathers—wo00d..sscine eee re 0 70 8 40 
PAIMCCLS te aoe oe er ee eee 0 75 8 40 
Spray painters....... en Fe es 0 85 8 40 
IPLASTOLERS) arene cians, ee eae ee 0 90 8 40 
Plasterers “helpers: eee ae ce 0 60 8 40 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 40 








Construction of a public building at Sidney, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. Knott & 
Jones, Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, March 
2, 1936. Amount of contract, $17,955.00 and 
unit prices for any additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour ie abe pieces 
than than 

per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
@ement fnishersaecen.o code eeeie ese 0 55 8 
StoOnemasons..2es sees noes eee 0 90 8 
Stonecutterserssnees cares 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 90 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers.............-- 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 
"RETrAaZZONAayELsMmonetes «seas: sere 0 673 8 
Marble:settens tien ceesoctet oe olevorsie rs 0 95 8 
Pile setters’, t-te bs css we Rcxvoeeeens 0 90 8 
Mathers metals ee eee eee 0 70 8 
Pissterers($ | ee Ee eben 0 90 8 
Plasterers’ helpersa4... «. sheet 0 423 8 
Painters and glaziers................ 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
PUISCtLI CLANS zd. ee oe a rae bic lsackemietae 0 75 8 
TeabOUreTs. -ee ahee eck «ce ae eee 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and Cart........0..0- 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 
Drivers 2... ea ee cones 0 40 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 45 8 
Motor truck Griver.. suas ser 0 45 8 








N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an extension to the breast- 
work at Anse au Griffon, Gaspe Co., P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Arthur Dunn, Cap 
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des Rosiers, P.Q. Date of contract, February 


°10, 19386. Amount of contract, approximately 


$6,247.86. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 





qiotes Flours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour mat desk nek ante 
than than 
per hour per day 
Machinist 232.2 ee ee eee $0 55 8 
Blacksmith, 440...ce oe seen ee 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 

changeably such tools as broad- 

axe, X-cut saw, hammer, adze, 

AUSCL)) osc eee ae ee 0 373 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Drivers 3... be eee 0 30 8 
Motonmtruckidriversy. 25) eee ee 0 35 8 
Drill runners—machine............ 0 40 8 
Boatmien. %.: dae eae ee Loe 0 30 8 
Fireman... ce cee eee ee 0 35 8 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 35 8 
Compressor operator..............: : 0 50 8 
Labourers 3452 0 oe: oe 0 30 8 


Construction of wharf repairs and improve- 
ments at Sacre Coeur (Grosse Roche), Saguenay 
Co., P.Q. Name of contractors,. Messrs. Jos. 
E. Tremblay and Hector Bouchard, both of 
La Malbaie, P.Q. Date of contract, February 
17, 1936. Amount of contract, approximately 
$10,290.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less nor more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Blacksmiths asset eee ee $0 45 8 

Compressor operators...........-. 0 40 8 

Drillrunners eyes ee rae. ee oe 0 40 8 

Driver, horse and Cart:.......4s.. 0 45 8 

Firemen—stationary.............-. 0 35 8 

Hoist operators—steam............ 0 55 8 

Labourers .ccc be eke ee ote 0 30 8 

Motor truekidrivers:- oe 0 35 8 
Motor truck drivers and 13-2 ton 

£TUCK 2 > ake aae Oo esia o ee eur iso 8 

Pile driver runnerss.ss7ee ne eee ce 0 55 8 

Powdermen! |. .Sihe eee aad 0 40 8 

Teamster, team and wagon........ 055 8 
Timbermen or cribmen using such 
tools interchangeably as X-cut 

saws, broad axe, adze, auger, etc. 0 375 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an office block at R.C.N. 
Barracks, Esquimalt, B:C. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Knott & Jones, Victoria, B.C. Date 
of contract, March 9, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, $26,000.00 and unit prices for any addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
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pees outs 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour Rot decs Bon mnore 
than than 
per hour per day 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 50 8 
Cement finishers#s, 9. 5... scene 0 60 8 
SCONCIMASONS Mere cs eee 0 90 8 
Stonecuttersiee cost eiaks = eee 0 80 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 
sherrazzo layers. .....0..efestes eee: 0 674 8 
Marblesétters? 0. Soho oases Re 0 95 8 
Tilesetters: sew. eos sean Sea 0 90 8 
Mastic floor layers: 

Rubberses Cee seer sae gon 22 eet 0 60 8 

STOaG Ces) ee ease keeles 0 50 8 

Ketilemenee rc. s. coe. testa ees 0 50 8 
Batherss metaltwus cts. ee as eee 0 70 8 
AAS ECL CES. tee ee ees k eters cde Re seals ome 0 90 8 
Plasterers: helpersss..ct4: 2608s 6e8 0 50 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
HUleCtriGlanseweee teaccdecene sages 0 75 8 
(a DOUreES Aye cine eae 2 ks RES 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 85 8 
Motortruck @river..& as a¢5a56 428 0 50 8 
Motor truck driver with 1-2 ton 

CTUCIES  cc.ts Meee Ane see e anes 1 50 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a pile and timber protection 
wall at the mouth of the Fraser River, District 
of New Westminster, B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. R. R. Christie, New Westminster, 
B.C. Date of contract, March 9, 19386. Amount 
of contract, approximately $6,718.75. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 


: Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour ee ye prin 
than than 

per hour per day 

Pilewdrivertoreman.. Oi... ).e00-. $1 12% 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 00 8 
Pilea river mMany.at ake te. See 0 90 8 
MAD OUTEEB SCCM «ci fe Me tee 0 45 8 
IBS O GMAT ATI RCS. ape cose, oh eee eps 0 90 8 
IBVIG se CIMA, Eee ee oes ieee eee 0 90 8 
HireManen! 1a. wack olin. Pease. 0 65 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of repairs to Dredge “P.W.D 
No. 13” at Sydney, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Sydney Foundry and Machine Works, Ltd., 
Sydney, N.S. Date of contract, February 24, 
1936. Amount of contract, $7,240.00. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in this 


contract. 
15926—52 
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Construction of repairs to the Tug “Frederic- 
ton” at Pictou, NS. Name of contractors, 
Pictou Foundry and Machine Co., Ltd., Pic- 
tou, N.S. Date of contract, February 20, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $6,855.00. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in this con- 
tract. 


Construction of repairs to Dredge “P.W.D. 
No. 9” at Pictou, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Pictou Foundry and Machine Co., Ltd., Pictou, 
N.S. Date of contract, February 20, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $16,200.00. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in this con- 
tract. 


Dredging work in the North Arm of the 
Fraser River, B.C. Name of contractors, Brit- 
ish Columbia Bridge and Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, March 9, 
1936. Amount of contract, approximately 
$74,942.00. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in this contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
Supplies, etc.) 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at New Waterford, 
NS. Name of contractors, The Canadian 
Office & School Furniture Co., Ltd., Preston, 
Ont. Date of contract, March 20, 1936. Amount 
of contract, $1,326.20. The “B” Labour Con- 
ditions above referred to were inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Campbellford, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Valley City 


‘Seating Co., Ltd., Dundas, Ont. Date of con- 


tract, March 24, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$1,296.00. The “B” Labour Conditions were 
inserted in the contract. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Thorold, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Canadian Office and 
School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of 
contract, March 10, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$1,562.50. The “B” Labour Conditions were 
inserted in the contract. 


Post OFFiceE DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department during 
the month of March, 1936, for various classes 
of manufactured supplies, which contracts in- 
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cluded in all cases the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 


Goods contracted for Contracts 


Making metal dating stamps|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
and type, brass crown seals,| Ottawa, Ont. 
ceancellers, etc. 

Making and repairing rubber|Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
stamps, daters, etc. Ottawa, Ont. 

Making and supplying letter-| Workman Uniform Co., 
carriers’ uniforms. Montreal, P.Q. 

Making and supplying letter-|Paton Mig. Co., Ltd., 
carriers’ uniforms. treal, P. 

Making and supplying letter-|Wilfrid Rousseau, 
carriers’ uniforms. ipa 

Making and supplying letter- Kitchen Overall & Shirt Co., 
carriers’ uniforms. itd., Brantford, Ont. 

Making and supplying letter-/Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa, 
carriers’ uniforms. nt. 

Making and supplying letter-| Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., 
carriers’ uniforms. Kitchener, Ont. 


MGs, 
Ltd., 
Mon- 


Montreal, 


IMATE Dariiitbinesers: cjcoe cutest Fred W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont. 
Stamping machines, etc....... eects Works, Ltd., Mon- 
rea, 
SCales eer: sas hekesiceeeee meee Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
MGOCKS 38M cclstes cries arses eeisees Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
- Ottawa, Ont. 


Roya CANADIAN Mountep Po.rics 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair or Demolition) 
Construction of two steel cruisers) Name of 


contractors, Morton Engineering and Dry 
Dock Co., Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date of con- 
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tract, October 11. 1935. Amount of contract, 
$182,085.00. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or Class of Labour not less not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
Welderzctik. Sob i eek eee ee $0 58 8 
Angle-smithy (Gu abs cca dee eucaeee 0 58 8 
BLACKS mith ie aan bic comet aes 0 58 8 
Boilermaker: Pee oe doses et nas 0 58 8 
Chipper and Caulker............... 0 58 8 
Coppersmith: ee ake .caddss ten oe 0.58 8 
Wlectrician shy... skated ces 0 58 8 
Loltsmian se tee eis en oan s cere 0 58 8 
Machinist.ie Ge ice otc eran ns 0 58 8 
Patternmaker mere. .c5 ods, oancaene 0 58 8 
Steam itterl.. ees terest od one ee 0 58 8 
Rivetter.s.6 ks sc cece 0 58 8 
‘Rem plate-makerya.s Jace se ceociee 0 58 8 
IPIAtGr ce. ose eee eee nee es 0 58 8 
Ship wright 2.9 es ceecltas a.cs coe 0 58 8 
GIDCE, se cach eee ee oe eon 0 58 8 
MOULGEr 2, ta ceee ah neces octeem en citer 0 58 8 
Driller‘and Reamer’. ) cceoss. 0 45 8 
CAUCE... va cde Mee tie noe aeeereuie rae 0 40 8 
Bolter-up de-eerne oe eee 0 40 8 
Holder-one Gaye oe eee: 0 45 8 
RiP wer iyiat on echcte de tesa ee 0 48 8 
Crane Operdton ets teo. eee ere 0 48 8 
(st bOUreHS aii hh cae ben EP ce pak 0 35 8 
IPAINbCESs Mavuunee mech ct eee 0 48 8 


N.B. Where by agreement or current practice the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 





In reply to a question in the British Colum- 
bia Legislature as to exemptions authorized 
under the Hours of Work Act in the past 
year, Hon. G. 8. Pearson, Minister of Labour, 
stated’ the number of such exemptions to be 
as follows: mercantile industry, 240; lum- 
ber industry, 52; miscellaneous industries, 22; 
bakeries, 17; hotels, 12; laundries, 7; jewel- 
lery-manufacture, 6; contractors, 5; electrical 
undertakings, 5; printing and publishing. 3; 
garages, 2. 

Explaining the reason for the exemptions in 
the above industries the minister’s notation 
was as follows:— 

“The majority of mercantile permits were 
granted for the purpose of taking annual in- 
ventory. In the lumber industry changes of 
sailing-dates of deep-sea shipments accounted 
for many of the permits; also where a major 
breakdown occurred permit was granted to 
make up part of the time lost and in order 
that the workers would not suffer loss in earn- 
ings. Bakery permits were granted where two 
consecutive days were holidays, such as Christ- 
mas Day and Boxing Day. Contractors, when 
pouring concrete which must be completed. 
Electrical undertakings due to storm damage. 
In all cases the Department requires em- 
ployers to furnish certified complete returns 
showing number of employees working over- 
time, number of overtime hours worked by 
each employee, employee’s regular rate of 


pay, and amount of overtime pay received by 
each employee. 


Canada’s Tourist Trade in 1935 


A preliminary estimate of Canada’s tourist 
trade in 1935 places the total expenditures of 
tourists from other countries at approximately 
$201,000,000 and the total expenditures of 
Canadian tourists in other countries at approxi- 
mately $91,000,000. The corresponding esti- 
mates for 1984 were $130,000,000 and $61,000,- 
000 respectively. 

It is estimated that the expenditure of 
tourists by automobile from the United States 
last year was $131,806,000 as against $86- 
259,000 the year before, and by rail and 
steamer from the United States $59,109,000 as 
against $34,260,000. The estimated expenditure 
by tourists from overseas countries was $10,- 
117,000 compared with $9,455,000. 

The estimated expenditure of Canadian 
tourists in overseas countries in 1985 was $16 
486,000 compared with $14,272,000 in 1934; 
tourists by automobile to the United States 
$50,206,000 compared with $32,645,000, and to 
the United States by rail and steamer $24,- 
592,000 compared with $13,988,000. 

The favourable balance accruing to Canada 
on tourist trade account may, therefore, be 
placed somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
$110,000,000 as compared with $69,000,000 in 
1934. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour Gazmette. In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both the employers and the em- 
ployees. Verbal agreements, which are also 
included in the records, are schedules of rates 
of wages and hours of labour and other con- 
ditions of employment agreed upon between 
the parties concerned, and in effect though not 
signed. In each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Waiter Transportation 


MontREAL, QUEBEC.—VaRIOUS STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES AND STEVEDORING COMPANIES AND THE 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENT UNION oF LONG- 

SHOREMEN (ISLAND OF MONTREAL) 
INCORPORATED 


The agreement applies to all ocean steam- 
ships coming into the harbour of Montreal under 
the Companies’ jurisdiction. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1936, 
to December 31, 1936, and thereafter from year 
to year until notice. 

Preference of work to be given to members 
of this union. The union has the right to ap- 
point an elected representative on the wharves. 
The union agrees to supply the necessary men 
to do the work during the period of the agree- 
eee Walking bosses need not be union mem- 

ers. 

Hours: both parties to endeavour to ensure 
that the average number of hours per week 
shall not exceed 48. 

Work on Sundays, St. Jean Baptiste Day and 
Dominion Day, double time. Double time also 
for work during any meal hour and thereafter 
until discharged. 

Wages per hour: from 7 a.m. to 12 noon and 
from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m., 65 cents; from 7 p.m. 
to 11 p.m., 75 cents; from midnight to 5 a.m., 
85 cents. For work on nitrate, bulk sulphur, 
full cargoes of china clay and fertilizer, shift- 
ing bunker coal and handling cargo in refriger- 
ators which is being transported at 32 degrees 
F. or lower, for grain trimming and bagging, 
for work performed in open ’tween deck where 
there is grain running in a hatch connected 
with this open deck, 15 cents per hour extra. 
(The wage rates are in all cases an increase 
of 3 cents per hour over the rates in effect for 
this work last year.) 

In grain trimming and bagging, the running 
of grain in the pipes to be stopped while the 
men go down in the hold to work, two men to 
stand on deck during that time, if necessary. 

Men ordered out to work at night must be 
ordered out for 7 p.m. and paid full time until 


discharged or sent to work, with a minimum of 
one hour’s time. Men ordered out on Sunday 
and not beginning work to be paid a minimum of 
one hour’s pay. 

Sixteen men to constitute a regular gang for 
loading or unloading ships except when loaded 
or unloaded overside of vessel when eighteen 
men in a regular gang. Maximum weights of 
slingloads to be handled by these gangs are 
specified and for heavier slingloads extra men 
are to be employed, the employers to judge the 
number of extra men required. The number 
of pieces or packages of various commodities 
allowed per sling is specified. 

Any dispute as to the interpretation of the 
working conditions is to be taken up by the 
union’s representative on the wharves with the 
employer, and if it cannot be settled in this 
way, then it will be referred to a joint arbitra- 
tion board whose decision will be final. No 
stoppage of work to occur on account of any 
such dispute. 

The employers and the union each agree to put 
up a bond of $5,000 for their guarantee in car- 
rying out the agreement. 


Victoria, B.C—Czrtrain StEVvEDoRING Com- 
PANIES AND THE VIcTORIA LONGSHOREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


Agreement to be in effect from July 25, 1935 
to July 24, 1936, and thereafter until either 
party gives 30 days notice of change. 


Preference in employment to be given to 
union members, the union agreeing to supply 
satisfactory gangs. When possible the union 
to be advised of the expected arrival of vessels 
in order to have men on hand, but the employer 
reserves the right of picking his own men. The 
employer or his foreman to decide as to the 
size of gangs or number of men to be employed 
on any particular job. 

Straight time to be paid between 8 a.m. and 
5 p.m., except for the noon meal hour, and 
except Sundays and eight specified holidays. 
For work at all other times, overtime rate to 
prevail. For working through meal hours, time 
and one-half to be paid until released. 

Basic wage rates in the Port of Victoria to 
be governed by the rates prevailing in the Port 
of Vancouver (81 cents per hour for dock work 
and 85 cents for ship work, straight time; $1.22 
per hour for dock work and $1.28 for ship 
work, overtime). Ten cents per hour over the 
basic wage to be paid to cranemen, double winch 
drivers, donkey drivers, hatch tenders, side- 
runners, holdmen and winch drivers working on 
lumber and piling from water, to men working 
on creosoted products, on coal, ballast, ore, 
sulphur, bulk grain, fertilizer, bone’ dust, lime, 
cement in bags and nitrate, when these commo- 
dities are in lots of fifty tons or over. Twenty 
cents per hour over the basic wage to be paid 
to boom men and sling men working on lumber 
and piling from water; for bulk salt, the same 
rate to be paid as in Vancovuer. For work on 
high explosives and for work on damaged cargo 
$1.20 per hour straight time and $1.80 over- 
time. When a vessel is stranded or gets into 
such a position that she cannot reach port 
without first discharging or shifting cargo, the 
men employed to be paid at the rate of $1.50 
per hour straight or overtime while working 
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and 75 cents per hour straight or overtime while 
travelling or standing by. 

When men are ordered for work and report 
and no work is provided and they are released, 
one, two or three hours’ pay is to be guaranteed 
depending on the hour for which they are called 
out. When called out and not provided with 
work at the specified time, waiting time to be 
paid at half pay, except that if standing by on 
a vessel is due to a shortage of men, such time 
will not be paid for. Half pay for travelling 
time. 

Any disputes which cannot be adjusted be- 
tween the men and their employer are to be 
referred to arbitration. In no case will there 
be any suspension of work. 


Quebec Collective Agreements Extension Act 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements in the Province of Quebec have 
recently been made obligatory by Orders in 
Council and the terms so made obligatory are 
summarized in the article beginning on 
page 370 of this issue: 

Stonecutters, Province of Quebec except Hull 

district. 
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Plumbers and steamfitters, Hull. 

Longshoremen (Inland Navigation) Mont- 
real (Amendment). 

Bakers, Montreal (Amendment). 

Bakery Salesmen; Quebec (Amendment). 

Cloakmakers, Province of Quebec (Correc- 
tion). 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


The following schedule has been made bind- 
ing by Order in Council and terms summarized 
in this issue in the article beginning on page 
372. 

Loggers, Port Arthur District. 


Industrial Standards Act of Alberta 


The following schedule has been made bind- 
ing by Order in Council and the terms sum- 
marized in this issue in the article beginning 
on page 372. 

Plumbers and steamfitters, Edmonton. 





COLLECTIVE LABOUR. AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


ECENT proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include the extension to all employees 
and employers in the same industry or business 
and in the same district, by Orders in Council, 
of two agreements which are summarized be- 
low and amendments to three other Orders 
in Council, a correction to another Order in 
Council, all of which are noted below. Notices 
of Application for changes in agreements 
already in effect under Orders in Council have 
appeared in the Quebec Official Gazette as fol- 
lows: barbers, Quebec, in the issue of March 
14; bakers and bakery salesmen, Quebec, and 
shoe factory workers throughout the Province 
in the issue of March 21. Notices of applica- 
tion for the extension of new agreements ap- 
peared in the Quebec Official Gazette as fol- 
lows: stonecutters, Hull and district, in the 
issue of March 7; building trades Montreal, 
longshoremen (inland navigation) Montreal 
(correction in issue of March 28) in the issue 
of March 14; granite cutters throughout .the 
Province in the issue of March 21, building 
trades, Quebec, and barbers of Portneuf 
County in the issue of March 28. Corrections 
to the request for the extension of the agree- 
ment affecting printing trades at Montreal 
appeared in the issue of March 14 and March 
2k: : 
The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ment Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in 
the Lasour Gazerrz, May, 1934, page 417, 
and amendments to the Act were summarized 


in the issue of June, 1935, page 526. Under 
this Act applications may be made to the 
provincial Minister of Labour by either party 
to a collective agreement made between, on 
the one hand, one or more associations of 
bona fide employees, and, on the other hand, 
employers or one or more associations of 
employers, to have those terms of such agree- 
ment which concern rates of wages, hours of 
labour and apprenticeship made obligatory on 
all employees and employers in the same 
trade, industry or business within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction determined by the agree- 
ment. The application is then printed in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, and during the fol- 
lowing thirty days, objections may be made 
to the Minister of Labour. After this delay, 
if the Minister of Labour deems that the 
provisions of the agreement “have acquired 
a preponderant significance and importance ” 
that would make the establishment of these 
conditions advisable, an Order in Council may 
be passed making the terms obligatory on all 
employees and employers in the trade, indus 
try or business in the territory included in 
the agreement from the date of the pub- 
lication of the Order in Council in the 
Quebec Official Gazette for the duration of 
the agreement. The provisions of an agree- 
ment thus made obligatory govern all in- 
dividual labour contracts in the trade, industry 
or business and district, except that those in- 
dividual contracts which are to the advantage 
of the employee will have effect unless ex- 
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pressly prohibited in the agreement which has 
been approved by Order in Council. The 
applications for extension of agreements have 
been noted and the conditions of the vari- 
ous agreements made obligatory by Orders in 
Council have been given in the Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE beginning in the issue of June, 1934. Be- 
ginning with the issue of the LAsour GAZETTE 
for July, 1935, the terms of agreements have 
been summarized instead of being printed in 
full. 


STONECUTTERS (OTHER THAN GRANITE AND Mar- 
BLE), PROVINCE OF QUEBEC EXCEPT HULL AND 
District—An Order in Council, approved 
March 12 and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, March 14, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between certain. owners of 
limestone, sandstone, artificial stone and other 
stone quarries, except granite and marble quar- 
ries, and the association of stonecutters. 

The agreement is in effect from January I, 
1936 to December 31, 1936. 

The agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect under® Orders in Council 
(LasourR GAZETTE, April 1935, page 322 and 
October page 953) with the following excep- 
tions: 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
Province of Quebec with the exception of the 
counties of Hull, Gatineau, Pontiac, Wright, 
Labelle and Papineau. 

Wage rates for planermen, apprentice planer- 
men and sawyermen are omitted. (The wage 
rate for stonecutters is unchanged at 50 cents 
per hour, and for apprentice stonecutters at 
from 15 cents per hour during first year to 40 
cents during fourth year.) Employers may now 
employ handicapped workers at less wages but 
not more than one such man to each ten stone- 
cutters. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, Huii—An 
Order in Council, approved March 26 and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette March 28, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
between certain plumbing and _ steamfitting 
contractors and L’Association des Employés en 
Plomberie et en Chauffage (The Plumbing and 
Heating Employees’ Association). 

The agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July 1935, page 629. The period is 
from March 28, 1936 to March 31, 19387, and 
thereafter from year to year until notice. 

Wages are unchanged at 75 cents per hour 
for journeymen, $1.25 for master plumbers (per- 
sonal services), 40 cents for improvers during 
the first six months, 50 cents during second 
six months, and from 10 cents per hour for 
first year apprentices to 25 cents for fourth year 
apprentices. 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND NavicatTion), Mon- 
TREAL.—An Order in Council, approved March 


6 and published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
March 7, amends the previous Orders in Coun- 
cil for these workers (Lasour GaAzerre July 
1935, page 632, August, page 733, January, 
1936, page 90, February page 200) by chang- 
ing the date, before which notice must be given 
of any change desired, from February 1 to 
March 1 of any year. 


Bakers, Monrrean—An Order in Council, 
approved March 13 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette March 14, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this trade by 
eliminating some of the employers’ names and 
adding others, by changing the name of the 
union to Le Syndicat des Employés de la 
Boulangerie et de la PAtisserie, Inc, (The Bak- 
ery and Confectionery Workers’ Union Inc.). 
The territorial jurisdiction is limited to the 
Island of Montreal but those master bakers 
outside the Island of Montreal who sell part 
or all of their production on the Island of 
Montreal are also included. 





Bakery SALESMEN, Quebec——An Order in 
Council, approved March 13 and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette March 14, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for these work- 
ers (Lasour Gazerte July 1935 page 629 and 
February 1936, page 199) by providing that 
there be no reduction in the weekly minimum 
wage rate of $15 for these men on account of 
the holidays named in the agreement. 


CLOAKMAKERS, PROVINCE oF QurBEC.—A cor- 
rection to the Order in Council for this in- 
dustry (Lasour Gazerts, December 1935, page 
1156 and March 1936, page 275) states that 
employers paying higher than the minimum 
rates provided in the agreement may not re- 
duce such higher rates during the time this 
agreement is in effect. 


During the quarter ending March 31, a 
total of 12,586 accidents were reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board in 
the industries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 48 
of which were fatal accidents; in Schedule 2 
industries 475 accidents were reported includ- 
ing 7 fatal cases; and 626 Crown, 11 of which 
were fatal, were reported during the last quar- 
ter, making in all 13,687, of which 66 were 
fatal. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Agreement Recently Approved by Order in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the 
Lasour Gazertr, June, 1935, page 534, provides 
that the Minister of Labour for Ontario may, 
upon petition of representatives of employees 
or employers in any industry, convene a confer- 
ence or series of conferences of employees and 
employers in the industry in any zone or 
zones to investigate the conditions of labour 
and practices in such industry and_ to 
negotiate standard rates of wages and hours 
of labour. The employees and employers in 
attendance may formulate and agree upon a 
schedule of wages and hours of labour for all 
or any class of employees in such industry or 
district. If in the opinion of the Minister a 
schedule of wages and hours for any industry 
is agreed upon in writing by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employees and of 
employers, he may approve of it, and upon 
his recommendation, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may declare such schedule to be 
in force for a period not exceeding twelve 
months and thereupon such schedule shall be 
binding upon every employee or employer in 
such industry in such zone or zones to which 
the schedule applies, the schedule not coming 
into effect until ten days after publication of 
the Order in Council in The Ontario Gazette. 
The Minimum Wage Board has authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Act and of the 
regulations and schedules. Beginning with the 
July, 1935, issue of the Lasour GazErrTn, sum- 
maries are given in this article of the schedules 
which have thus been approved. 


Loccers, Port ArtHur Districr—An Order 
in Council, dated March 7, 1936, and pub- 
lished in The Ontario Gazette, March 14, 
makes binding a schedule of wages and hours 
of labour on all those engaged in the logging 
industry in the Port Arthur Forestry Division 
of the Thunder Bay District. 

The schedule is in effect from March 24, 1936, 
to October 1, 1936. 

Minimum wage rates: cookees and kitchen 
staff $35 per month and board; general bush- 
men $37.50 and board; loaders $40 per month 
and board; teamsters $45 and board; river 
drivers $2.25 per day and board. Pulpwood 
cutters employed on a piece-work basis to be 
paid $3.50 per double cord of spruce and balsam 
pulpwood, $2 per single cord of spruce and 
balsam pulpwood, $6 per double cord of spruce 
and balsam sap-peeled wood, $3.25 per single 
cord of spruce and balsam sap-peeled wood; 
hewed ties 12 cents each, tie peeling (wet) 
2 cents each, tie peeling (dry) 3 cents each, 
tie skidding 23 cents each, tie loading (by hand 
off the ground) 2 cents each, tie logs (eight 
foot) 8 cents each, tie logs (sixteen foot) 14 
cents each, cutting of piling 14 cents a foot. 
Employees on a piecework basis may be charged 
a maximum of 75 cents per day for board and 
lodging. The Board appointed under the Act 
may set a rate less than the above for handi- 
capped workers. In poor or scattered timber, 
the operator to give special rates to the piece- 
worker. There shall be no change in rates of 
employees now receiving higher wage rates. The 
wood to be scaled once a week ior all piece- 
workers. i 

All tools, goods and merchandise sold by an 
employer to employees must be sold at a price 
not exceeding the prevailing retail prices at 
Port Arthur. seek . 

The operators are to maintain the camp in 
sanitary condition as provided by Department 


of Health regulations. 





INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ALBERTA 
Schedule of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Order in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Alberta, 
1935, is similar to the Industrial Standards 

Act of Ontario, the text of which was printed 
in the Lasour Gazerrr, June, 1935, page 534, 
where are also noted the minor differences be- 
tween the Ontario and Alberta Acts. The act 
provides that the Minister of Labour for 
Alberta may, upon petition of representatives 
of employees or employers in any industry, 
convene a conference or series of conferences 
of employees and employers in the industry in 
any zone or zones to investigate the conditions 
of labour and practices in such industry and 
to negotiate standard rates of wages and hours 
of labour. The employees and employers in 
attendance may formulate and agree upon 


a schedule of wages and hours of labour 
for all or any class of employees in such 
industry and district. If in the opinion of 
the Minister a schedule of wages and hours 
for any industry is agreed upon in writing 
by a proper and sufficient representation of 
employees and of employers, he may approve 
of it, and upon his recommendation, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may declare 
such schedule to be in force for a period 
not exceeding twelve months, and thereupon 
such schedule shall be binding upon every 
employee and employer in such industry in 
such zone or zones to which the schedule 
applies, the schedule not coming into effect 
until ten days after publication of the Order 
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in Council in The Alberta Gazette. The Mini- 
mum Wage Board has authority to enforce 
the provisions of the Act and of the regula- 
tions and schedules. The following is the 
second schedule approved under this Act, the 
first having been summarized in the Septem- 
ber, 1935, issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


PuumpBers, Cataary.—An Order in Council, 
dated February 24, and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, February 29, makes obligatory 
a schedule of wages and hours of labour for 
all employees in the plumbing, heating and 
gas fitting industry employed on plumbing or 
steamfitting work, including plumbing, steam 
and hot water heating, gas fitting, pipe work 
and pipe installation within a zone which in- 
cludes the city of Calgary and surrounding 
district. 


Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday 
inclusive; not more than 40 hours a week except 
in cases of emergency, the Advisory Board to 
determine emergency work. 

Overtime: time and one-half until midnight; 
thereafter and all work on Saturday after 
5 pm., on Sundays and holidays, double time. 
Work on Saturdays from noon to 5 p.m., time 
and one-half. Men required for jobbing work 
and emergency work on Saturday mornings, 
single time. 

Minimum wages for journeymen: 90 cents per 
hour until May 1, 1936, and 95 cents thereafter. 
All work contracted for before February 11, 
1936, of which due notice has been given to the 
Advisory Board on or before March 14, 1936, 
may be completed at a rate approved by the 
Board. 

Journeymen required on out of town work 
to have fare and travelling time paid by em- 
ployer, and for one plumber and one steamfitter 
ou aes such job the employer will pay the 

oard. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1936 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


tea movement in prices during the month 
was slight as in recent months. The 
cost of the weekly family budget in terms of 
retail prices was somewhat higher, due to 
advances in the cost of foods, while the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly index 
number of wholesale prices was lower toward 
the end of March than in the previous month. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices was $8.12 at the beginning of March as 
compared with $8.07 for February. This slight 
advance was due mainly to higher prices for 
eggs though there were increases also in 
potatoes, beef, veal and mutton. Declines 
were of a minor nature, the most important 
being in butter, lard, rolled oats and prunes. 
Of the twenty-nine items included in the 
budget eight were higher, ten were lower and 
eleven were unchanged. Comparative figures 
for the cost of this list of foods for certain 
earlier dates are $7.63 for March, 1935; $6.67 
for March, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); $11.67 for March, 1980; $1054 for 
March, 1922; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the post 
war peak); and $7.68 for March, 1914. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget cost $16.63 at the begin- 
ning of March; $1658 for February; $16.10 
for March, 1935; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); $21.96 for March, 
1930; $20.96 for March, 1922; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $14.35 for 
March, 1914. Both fuel and rent were prac- 
tically unchanged in March from the levels 
in February. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 has 
showed little change during the last two years. 
The movement in March was to slightly lower 
levels week by week, the index being 72-2 
for the week ended the twenty-seventh as 
compared with 72-6 for the week ended the 
sixth. On a monthly basis the index number 
was 72-5 for February; 72-0 for March, 1935; 
72-1 for March, 1934; 63-5 for February, 1983 
(the low point in recent years); 95:6 for 
March, 1929; 98:3 for March, 1922; 164-3 for 
May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 64:7 
for March, 1914. During the month under 
review the price of raw silk advanced more 
than 20 cents per pound recovering more than 
half the loss of the previous two months. 
The price of wheat rose about 23 cents per 
bushel during the first half of the month but 
lost most of this gain during the last half. 
Production of fresh eggs increased substantially 
during the month and the price fell more than 
15 cents per dozen. Tin and copper prices 
were lower but in zine and silver little change 
was recorded as was the case also with the 
price of rubber, coffee, hogs and cattle. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of March of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
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commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LABoUR GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 


favourably located in such districts with good- 


modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 


The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1936* 
(Average prices in 1913=100) 





Fuel 
Cloth-| Sun- All 
Food ane Rent ing | dries | items* 
ag 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 i 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jan. 1935 102 144 129 115 155 123 
Feb. 1935 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
April 1935 102 143 129 113 155 123 
May 1935 102 141 131 RS 155 123 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
July 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Aug. 1035 105 139 131 113 154 124 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Oct. 1935 108 140 132 1lo 154 126 
Nov. 1935 109 141 132 115 154 126 
Dec. 1935 100 141 132 1i5 154 127 
Jan. 1936 111 142 132 115 154 127 
Feb. 1936 110 142 132 114 154 126 
Mar. 1936 lil 142 132 114 154 126 





*The figures for ’’all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the LaBour 
GAZETTE for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or decreases 
from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the mini- 
mum cost of food and fuel supplies for an 
average family in the Dominion or in any one 
province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1918 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in. these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


(Continued on page 382) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENTIN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities | Quan-| (ft) | (t) | 1910| 1913 |Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Feb.|Mar. 





tity | 1900} 1905 1914} 1918) 1920] 1922} 1926) 1928] 1929] 1930} 1931] 1933] 1934] 1935] 1936] 1936 
c c c c c c Cc c c. Cc Cc ce c c Cc c c c 
Beef, sirloin...| 2 lbs| 27-2} 30-4] 37-6) 44-4! 48-0] 66-6) 74-6! 56-6] 58-0] 66-6] 70-0] 72-4) 58-6] 41-0] 43-0] 42-4] 46-41 47-0 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0) 29-6] 32-8) 47-6] 48-8] 32-2) 31-6] 39-6] 43-6] 46-4] 34-2) 21-8! 24-0] 23-4] 25-8] 25-8 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8) 15-7} 17-3] 26-0) 26-3] 19-7] 19-3] 22-0] 24-9) 25-7] 20-8] 12-5) 13-2] 12-8] 14-7] 15-1 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-9} 32-3] 33-9] 26-6] 29-5] 30-1] 30-5] 31-5) 26-5] 17-7] 20-8] 20-9] 21-8} 22-3 
Porks leg. 5.20% 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-2) 34-4] 37-5) 29-5] 29-7) 25-1] 28-0] 30-6] 22-9} 12-1] 21-2] 20-0] 21-3] 21-2 
pons seer 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 86-8] 65-2) 71-6] 52-4] 54-8] 50-6] 53-0] 55-4) 49-4] 27-0] 37-2] 38-4] 40-8] 40-6 
acon, break- 
fABE. coche wee 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8] 24-5] 24-7) 25-9) 46-5) 52-6] 40-5] 41-9} 35-8] 37-9] 40-1] 34-3] 17-2] 28-7] 31-6] 29-1] 29-0 
Lares pure, 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-6) 68-0] 79-2) 43-0] 49-4] 43-4) 44-4) 43-0] 36-8] 23-0] 27-6] 30-4] 34-41 33-2 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz} 25-7| 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 37-0) 58-9] 73-9! 50-7] 46-4) 46-1] 51-3] 52-0] 34-0] 27-8] 40-5] 31-4! 33-9] 38-1 
Eggs, storage.. 1 “ | 20-2) 28-4) 28-4] 28-1] 33-3] 50-5] 63-3] 45-6] 38-7] 40-1] 44-7] 45-8] 27-6] 22-6] 34-6] 25-9] 28-9] 31-6 
Malke.% tae 6 qts| 36-6} 39-6} 48-0] 51-6] 53-4) 72-0) 90-6] 76-2] 73-2] 73-8] 75-0] 76-8) 71-4] 56-4] 58-2) 61-8] 61-8] 61-8 
Butter. dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4! 52-0] 58-0) 61-2) 97-6|182-6] 75-0] 91-2} 83-2} 89-0] 83-2! 66-6] 46-2] 56-6] 51-0] 52-8] 51-2 
u eg cream- 

FP Heit 2 “ | 25-5] 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 35-5) 54-3) 72-9) 43-5] 50-7} 45-6 49-0] 45-4] 37-6) 26-9] 32-5) 29-6) 30-1] 28-7 
Ghee. old.. 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6) 18-5} 20-5) 21-2) 33-1] 40-7} 31-11§32-7)/§32.3 | §33 - 8] §32-8]§28-2}$19-3]§20-31§19-9}§20-5/§20-6 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6} 15-7) 17-5) 19-1] 19-2} 30-4] 38-2] 28-4/§32-7|§32-3]§33 -81§32- 8! §28 -2/§19-3]§20-3|§19-9|§20-5|§20-6 
Bread 2b Re 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5] 66-0} 61-5} 64-5)114-5/136-5]105-0/114-0/115-5}115-5]117-0} 96-0] 82-5] 88-5} 90-0} 93-0} 93-0 
Flour, family..}10 “ | 25-0} 28-0) 33-0} 32-0] 32-0) 67-0} 76-0] 48-0/§54-0/§52-0]§49-0]§51-0)§34-0)§26-0]§31-0/§33-0|§35-0!§35-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ 18-0} 19-5] 21-0} 22-0} 21-0) 37-5] 41-5) 27-5) 29-0) 31-5} 31-5] 31-5} 25-5] 22-5) 25-0} 26-0} 26-0] 25-5 
Rico... 5.0.5. 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6) 10-4] 11-4] 11-8} 20-6] 32-0) 19-2}§21-8}§21-2/§20-8!§20-4/§19-0)§16-0) $16-4)§16-0)/§15-8)$15-6 

eans, hand- 
eee t P58 2 8-6] 9-4] 10-8) 12-4) 12-0] 33-6] 23-4) 17-2) 15-8) 16-6] 23-4} 19-8} 13-0} 7-6} 9-0} 10-2} 10-8} 10-8 
pples, evapor- 
pee Sa Bae a 1 9-9} 7-7} 11-5) 12-0) 12-5] 21-3} 28-7) 22-6) 19-6) 20-3] 21-2} 20-9] 18-7} 14-7) 14-9] 15-0} 16-0} 15-8 
runes, med- 
eet Lt 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6) 9-9] 11-9] 12-2} 17-1] 27-0] 18-4] 15-7) 18-3) 13-7] 16-3] 12-2] 10-8] 12-7] 12-5] 11-2} 10-9 
ugar, granula- 

tede...f Bae 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0} 24-0} 23-6] 22-4) 42-4) 72-8] 34-4) 31-6] 32-0] 30-0] 28-8] 25-2) 22-4] 32-0} 25-6] 24-8 24-8 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8} 11-0} 10-4] 20-0) 33-8) 16-4] 15-0} 15-2) 14-2} 13-8] 12-2) 11-0) 15-4) 12-6] 12-2] 12-2 
Tea, black..... He 8-2} 8-3! 8-7) 8-9} 8-6) 12-7] 16-4! 13-6)§17-9]§17-9)$17-6}$17-1]$14-1)§10-3]§12- 2) §13-1/§13-0/$13-0 
Tea, green..... 1S 8-7} 8-7] 9-1] 9-3} 9-1] 12-1) 16-9} 14-7]§17-9]§17-9)§17-6)§17-11§14- 1] §10-3) §12- 2) §13- 1) §13-0)§13-0 
Coffee... 3. Auk ree 8-6] 8-8} 8-9} 9-4) 9-5) 10-2) 15-2) 13-3] 15-3) 15-2) 15-1] 14-7] 12-9] 9-9) 9-8} 9-5] 9-1] 9-1 
Potatoes.......] 3 bag} 24-1] 28-0) 30-3] 36-0] 40-5) 72-2)140-3} 52-0) 98-0) 55-4) 43-8) 83-2) 38-7] 31-0) 44-9] 25-9) 43-5} 45-1 
Vinegar........|/Me qt. 7 7 “7 8 8 9 -9| 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 9 9 9 9 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

All Foods.....|...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95] 7-34) 7-68)12-66]15-98)10-54/11-46)10-92)11-23]11-67| 9-14) 6-67) 8-04) 7-63] 8-07] 8-12 




















c. c. . . : ’ : : 4 . c. a 3 c. 
Starch,laundry| 4]lb. | 2-9} 3-0) 3-1] 3-2] 3-1] 4-6} 4-6} 4-1} 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 3-8} 3-9) 3-8} 3-8} 3-8 


SS SS) ee ee | ee ee ee eS ee ee eee ee ee SS eS eee 





ce BBS ie _. [Me ton! 39-5) 45-2] 48-1] 55-0) 54-6) 71-7} 92-8/108-7]112-7|102-8]102-4/101-5/101-5} 95-9] 94-9} 94-7] 93-0] 93-0 


















































bisects «| 31-1] 32 3] 35-0} 38-7] 38-6] 57-9] 66-8! 68-7] 65-7} 63-8] 63-2} 63-4} 62-5} 59-0] 57-8} 58-8} 58-8} 58-9 
Weal, hard....|“ ed.| 32-5] 35-3} 38-8] 42-5] 41-9] 68-6] 77-5] 78-7| 76-7] 75-4| 76-9] 76-1] 75-3] 62-7} 60-3) 61-9] 60-4) 60-0 
Wood, soft.. « « | 22-6] 25-5]. 29-4] 30-6] 31-9} 49-4] 59-4] 58-5] 55-6] 56-2] 55-7| 54-0] 54-1] 47-4) 45-9] 46-1] 45-3] 45-3 
Coal oil....... 1 gal.| 24-0) 24-5) 24-4) 23-7] 23-7} 26-3] 33-1] 31-8] 30-1] 31-1] 31-0] 31-2} 30-5] 26-8] 27-7] 27-3) 26-9) 27-0 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

light. } eet 4 6: 1-50) 1-63) 1-76] 1-91] 1-91] 2-74] 3-30] 3-46] 3-41] 3-29] 3-25] 3-26] 3-24] 2-92] 2-87) 2-88) 2-84) 2-84 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ 

Rent......5..28 1mo. | 2-37] 2-89} 4-05] 4-75] 4-47] 4-56] 5-69] 6-91] 6-86] 6-90] 6-96] 6-99] 7-06) 5-97) 5-57) 5-54) 5-63] 5-63 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

{TFotals:..5 265.4} &- 9-37|10-50/12-79/14- 02/14 -35/20- 60/25 -01/20- 96/21. 77] 21 - 15/21 - 52] 21 -96)19- 47/15 -59]16 - 51/16 - 16] 16-58) 16-63 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82) 7-29] 7-46)12-61/16-24/10-83]11-72]10-85)11-17/11-68} 9-59] 7-03] 8-34) 7-76) 8-20) 8-11 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-70/11-07|14-17| 9-80|10-97| 9-58) 9-93]10-77| 9-08] 6-74] 7-56) 7-21) 7-69) 7-51 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55] 7-04] 7-36/12-61/15-80)/10-78]12-08/10-86)11-00]11-49} 9-57] 7-09] 8-16) 7-85) 8-29] 8-29 
Quebec: $37.08... 4. 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-23/12-62/15-26]10-10)11-16]10-11]10-49]10-86} 8-57] 6-16] 7-70} 7-06) 7-57| 7-58 
Ontanors. sets. sh. 5-01] 5-60] 6-50} 7-20} 7-60]/12-72)16-03}10-39]11-53|10-97)11-16)11-62] 9-07] 6-56] 8-17) 7-68) 8-10) 8-10 
Manitoba... 28.0.3 .@. 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-28/12-07|15-90]10-41)10-52)10-56]11-14}11-60} 8-52) 6-71] 7-38] 7-33) 7-74) 7-89 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92) 7-86] 8-25) 8-24)12-63]15-67]10-58]10-92/11-04/11-62)11-84] 8-62) 6-61] 7-58] 7-49] 7-68} 7-88 
Alberta. 3 )2.98...9 8 + 6-02} 6-50) 8-00] 8-33] 8-35/12-98]15-78|10-17]}10-84]10-91]11-65]11-93] 8-65) 6-42] 7-44] 7-46) 7-71) 8-03 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-91)12-95]16-95]11-47/12-03|11-91|12-23]12-71/10-24| 7-31] 8-50} 8-26) 8-81] 8-96 





{December only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











Beef Pork Bacon 
le! s iyi sae . . . 
on EN ee us | 8 s ee 
LOCALITY @|° Su be af AS s S 
€ 1g bebe eh | 2.) vk | ee] 28 | 38 | 38 
2s|@al acd] Oo | wo Sos Ee! mS 8 td Srp lon ag 
bei Wes eats IRS Uy MeV IVS Rel I or Se ee ore eee ee 78 
S3(S¢|celeeles| a2 | Se | eo lesel ga | gs | as 
eo Ole a! 2 | 2 | 8 2 En of |Sda] Sa ta ae 
w ioe foe 0 D > Ss Fey op) fq aa en 
cents jcents jcents jcents |cents| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)......... 23-5 | 19-2] 17-6 | 12-9 | 10-6 | 15-1] 22-3] 21-2] 20-3] 29-0) 32-2] 50-4 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 24-2 | 19-0 | 17-1] 13-3] 11-5] 11-8] 18-0] 21-5] 20-7] 27-31 30-5] 50-8 
1—Sydney.......eecereees 26-6 | 21-7 | 19-1 | 15-2 | 13-8 12-5 23-6 21-3 26-6 29-8 49 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25,01 (80) uh ahh Sea 110-7) 4 Oude ple 22-3 | 19-3] 27-3] 30-3] 51-1 
3—Ambherst.....+++++++++. Pg oe Waals tages mes 2h has, We. Oe ieee | 20 17-4] 27-5] 30-7] 51-7 
4—Hoalifax.ss. . 660s dae: 25-3 | 18-1] 18-1] 12-8] 12-2] 11-5] 18 21:5] 20-9] 27-2] 31-4] 48-7 
§—Windsor...........+.5+. O5 Sh: 1718.5 13-4) 110 Le ee ee 20 21 27-7 | 30-4] 51-2 
6—Truro.......sseeeeceees 23 18 15 12 10) Tae) See oe, ee 24 27-7 | 30-4] 58-2 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown | 22.9 |/19-5 | 18-2 | 13-1 | 12-0 |........]........ 19-5] 17-5] 27-2] 30-0] 49-5 
New Brunswick (average). .| 95.41 | 19-3 | 18-9 | 12-7. | 10-5] 12-6] 22-5} 24-9] 23-0] 27-9] 31-5] 51-4 
8—Moncton......+.+++.++ 23-3 | 18-3 | 16-3 | 12-6 | 10 1248 |. sa) 21-3 | 20-2] 28-7] 31 51-5 
9—Saint Jobn............. 25-7 | 18-1 | 18-2] 13 | 10-7] 11-7| 22-5] 23-7] 21-4) 27-1] 31:2] 51-2 
10—Fredericton............ 26-3 /1920-8 12255 VT 1168 PRIST oe 22-7 | 25-3.) 27-7 | 30-4] 53 
11—Bathurst .......seeeee. Dopo MUaS- Bah td OM TO hak AE ED Se} 20 25 28-2} 33-4] 50 
Quebee (average)........... 24-0 | 18-3 | 18-6 | 12-2 | 8-7 | 13-0] 23-1] 18-2] 18-7] 27-6] 30-7] 49-9 
—Quebec.......sseeeerees 24-4 | 18-4 | 19-3] 13-2] 8-9] 15-1] 23-9] 18-1] 18-8] 26 29-3 | 45-9 
13—Three Rivers........... 25-8 | 19-2 | 18-6 | 13 8-2] 13-4] 24-5] 19-5] 18-3] 30-5] 32-4] 50-2 
14—Sherbrooke............ 25-4 | 20-6 | 21-9 | 13-7] 9-8 | 12-8] 25-1] 18-7] 20-6] 25-4] 28-3] 52-7 
16—Sorely 0.2.4. assleeiwews 94.3 | 17-3 | 17 9:8 | 7-3 9 18 17 17-2 30 35 47-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 19-3 }17-1 [15-8 | 12-4] 9-8 | 916574 (91 16-4] 16-8] 29-4] 31-8] 51-2 
17—St. Johns... .....++++... 25 ae) 196771.10-3 | 11-7'1110 . Leseeteee 22-51 16-7| 17-7] 26-5] 29-619 “50 
18—Thetford Mines.........)... 7, 456218) 4} 12 ee ee Oe 17 91 ot@, bbc Lobel ees 
19—Montreal............... 25-6 | 18-6] 21-9 | 11-6] 8-9] 11-4] 23-5] 19-9] 18-9] 26-2] 29-6] 52-4 
20—Hull..............054.. 22-5 | 18-8 | 20-8 | 12-7] 8-7 12-4 25-9 20-1 19-1 27-1 29-8 49-5 
Ontario (average)............ 23-7. | 19-9 | 18-1] 13-8] 41-2] 47-3] 22-7] 21-9] 20-5] 28-1] 31-1] 50-3 
21—Ottawa. ........eeeeee, 26-1 | 20-1 | 21-1] 14-8] 9-6] 15:4] 25 20-1] 19-5] 29-1] 31-9] 52-4 
22—Brockville........-.... 26-6 | 21-7 | 20-3 | 13-4 | 10 15-7 | 25 20-5 | 19 28 30:3 | 52-4 
23—Kingston......-++.++++. 23-1 | 19-3 | 18-6] 13-6] 9-8] 14:4] 19-7] 21-4] 18-6] 26-5] 30-1] 48-7 
24—Beileville.............. 19-4 | 16-2 | 17 12-8 | 9-5 17 20-7 205271: Tso 0-8 27-8 29-7 48-7 
25—Peterborough.......... 21-7} 19 | 16 | 12-8] 10-7] 18-3] 23-2] 21-8] 20 26-1] 28-8] 48-6 
26—Oshawa.....-seeeeeeees 20-3.) ASB a hOeB| 12-7) 96d PN 19-7 | 17:5] 26-7] 30 50-1 
27—Orillia......seeeeeeeees 21-5 | 17-5 | 19 13 10-5 LN ea cd Al 20 28 31-8 | 50 
28—Toronto........+seeeee. 24-9 | 20-6 | 19-8 | 13-7 | 13 16-6] 24:3] 22 20-3 | 29-6] 34:4] 52-8 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 27-2 | 21-4 | 18-5 | 14-38} 11-8] 18-6] 22-5] 21-8] 20-7] 29-3] 32 50-8 
30—St. Catharines..........] 99.7 | 19-8 | 18 14-2 | 11-7 17-8 18-5] 21-4] 22-3] 25-4] 28-5] 48-2 
31—Hamilton.............. 24-1 | 20-3 | 20-3 | 14-6 | 12-2 18-4 21 21-8 21-8 27 30-1 51-2 
32—Brantford...........-.. 23-5 | 20-3 | 17-2 | 13-4 | 10-4 18-24 125 22-9] 23-5] 27 31 49-7 
B3—Galt.......eeeeeeeeeees 26-2 | 21-7 | 18-7 | 16-5 | 14 18-2 | 25 O55 701, 75%... 28-5 | 31-1] 51-2 
84—Guelph.........eeeee ees 21-8 | 19-2118 | 14-1] 12-2] 18-2] 18 20-2 | 19-2 | 26-1] 30-4] 49-8 
35—Kitchener.............. 21-3 | 19-2 | 16-1 | 13-4] 11-5] 18-9] 26-5] 21-1] 18-8] 26-3] 28-3] 46-3 
36—Woodstock............. 24-8 1191-44520) 4 18-4 | 1026 P16. ae. 22 20-7 | 28-3 | 30-9] 48-8 
37—Stratford........0.-.+6. 24-3 | 21-3 | 17-3 | 14-1 | 12-2 We te ne She’ Biey oe 26-5 | 30-1] 50-6 
38—London.........6.+.0.. 24-6 | 20-9 | 18-9 | 14-2 | 10-9 17-3 19-7 | 22-8] 21-7] 26 29-7} 49-3 
39—St. Thomas............ 24-6 | 21-2 | 18-8 | 14-8 | 12-1] 16-4] 25 21-6 | 18-3] 26-7] 29-5] 49-4 
40—Chatham.......+--.-., 23-3120 | 17-6] 14-4 | 10-4] 18-6| 20-8] 21-5] 20 28-2} 30-7 | 50-7 
41—Windsor.....+-++++00-5. 24-1| 19-4] 18-1] 14 | 10-4] 17-3|- 29-7] 29-4] 19-7] 26-1] 28 50-2 
42—Sarmia.......6.seseeeees 295 19 nest (48s FANT | eto Reg Fel ooh Oe 2oeaerie 2eeOry eeeenG 
43—Owen Sound.........4.. 93-6 1118-84 17-21 13-2 |11-4 | 17-64 ).2. 8... 21-3 718-71) mos 30-1} 46-9 
44—North Bay............. 24 18-5 | 17-5 | 13 103 Pee Pe ee. Be 20-5 | 22 30-2 | 33-4 50-2 
45—Sudbury.......++...04. 23-7 | 19-5 | 16-2 | 12-1 | 10 1767 | 19265 fe 24254" 09 27-7 | 32-6] 51-1 
46—Cobalt......0...0.ee0e- PAE ca) SA Wk Em Be Pe ek Fe 23 25 31 32-3} 48-2 
47—Timmins...... piteeeees 25-7] 22-5119 |15 | 10-5] 18 25 24:5 | 21-4] 30-6} 33-7] 52 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 93-6 | 19-6 | 18-2] 13-4] 10-2] 19-2] 22-5] 22-4] 20-7] 30-8] 33-2] 52-5 
49—Port Arthur............ 23-2 | 18-5 | 17-2 | 12-7 | 12 Uae ae ee ee 24-7 | 23 32-7] 36-2] 55 
50—Fort William........... 95.4 | 20-3 | 16-9 | 13-2 | 11-6 16-5 94 25-1 91-8 34.2 36-7 55 
Manitoba (average).......... 20-2 | 16-5 | 15-9 | 11-3| 9-7] 13-2] 21-5] 21-3] 20-2] 32-1] 34-4] 59-2 
51—Winnipeg.............+. 21-4 | 16-5 | 17-3 | 10-6 | 10-4] 13-3] 20-9] 22-6] 20-2] 30-8] 33-3] 50-3 
52—Brandon..........+.+.. 16-5 | 14-5 | 12 9 13 22 20: Meee: 33-4 | 35-51 50 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 21.9 | 16-9 | 15-0 | 10-9 | 8-8 | 12-4] 18-2] 19-7] 18-7] 32-9] 37-3] 52-4 
53—Hegina......--+sseeeee 21 | 15-9] 14-9] 9-9| 9-7] 11 16-9] 19-8| 16:5] 33-5 | 88-5] 54 
54—Prince Albert.........- on vests 16 1( | 12 8 15 20 eh ieee 32-6 | 38-1] 51-2 
55—Saskatoon.......0.+6+.. 20-1} 15-9| 14 | 10-3| 8-4] 11-2] 19-1] 19-2] 20-8] 33-4] 36:9} 48-8 
56—Moose Jaw..........4.. pe ged esiw acess gy fal Wag Mees a emt bo mea Lc pt ce ry meee 32-2 | 35-5] 64-5 
Alberta (average)............ 20-6 | 16-9 | 14-5 | 10-8] 9-0] 12-4] 19-6] 18-8] 17-9] 29-1] 32-8| 47-5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 91-5 19481 17-5" | 1952 | /10°2. |. 15st, F280 20 19 30-1] 35-5] 48-7 
68—Drumbheller........... 20 AGsbaleloes lett 5: es 19-5 20 18 17 97.7 31-8 43-3 
59—Edmonton............. 19 +] 15-1] 13-3] 9-8] 7-6] 11-2] 19 17-4 | pz 21 || g-9 "| 3t-4 4 46°28 
60—Calgary............600- 22-6 | 18-2 | 15-4 | 10-8} 10-4] 12-2] 20-5] 21-3] 18-2] 31-7] 34-7] 50-9 
61—Lethbridge............. 19-7 | 16:5 | 13 O27) | Maia 10-5 18-5 17-5 18 27-6 30-7 48-3 
British Columbia (average).| 95.4 | 29-8 | 18-0 | 13-0 | 12-5| 15-4] 24-9| 24-0] 21-9] 32-6] 36-1] 51-6 
62—Fernie.............+4., 23-5} 20 | 15-5] 12:5] 11-5] 13-5] 23 22 at 1-2 | e485 50 
63—Nelson....-...6. 2.400 26 OO So 114-5 | 4857) | 2 14 BP ts 25 21-51 32-5 | 36-5] 52-5 
64—Trail........ ineeseees 26-3 | 22-7 | 19-3 | 14-7 | 13 15 25-7 | 27 22 34-7 | 38-2] 56-5 
65—New Westminster..... 24-6 | 21-6 | 16-5 | 12-2 | 13 14 22-5 | 23-3] 21-7| 31-8] 34-6] 50 
66—Vancouver............ 25-9 | 20-7 | 18-4 | 13-1 | 12-8] 16-6] 25-4] 23-5| 22-5] 33-2] 36-1} 51-6 
Oi VIGCOPIA oes sina one 22-4 | 20-2 | 14-3 | 13-7 16-2 2553 25-1 23-8 33-6 36-2 51-8 
68—Nanaimo.............. 26-2 | 21-3 | 17-8] 13 | 12-6] 18 27-4 | 24 22 31-3. | 35 51-4 
69—Prince Rupert........- {00 , 1S vet Aso M4 ceed: Stoo x 25 22 20-7] 32-8} 37 49-2 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 

a et eee TS TS ———— rn ee ey ee 
we) ye) o 8 “78. n g a 
3 | 3¢ al Se Cs 3 82 .| 24 | 3; dolgg | 2 
ages | 234 eo | Be | lee = lgei sl 2 |e og) 8h 1/28 | sf 
: - ° = ~ ae = . ‘Sos - So sON -O— nD: ba 
fad |#2s|8id| 4 | &s | Bas] as lees] as [CES |ee8| 58 | fas] es 
gisi/aue|288| Ss | se |ees| 28 [Bese] C8 | das Sh25] vs | BES | EE 
SHH | Sa) See] 2 | 2 | esa) sa lareal 8 | $28 (8hms) S38 | ees] SE 
G q e D wD D ce o 4 > Oo x a 6) 














cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


17-3 ath 15-0 12-1 oe 17-4 17-1 21-9 16-6 38-1 31-6 10-3 25-6 28-7 


10-3 a, We ed Dial Se ee a 4-6 13-0 14-1 16-1 17-4 37-8 31-4 9-8 28-0 31-8 
10-6 Perel. Ma ecd a. aw ed 42-8 12-6 13-8 15-8 16-9 42-3 3931 te 40-19 26-5 29-7 | 1 
oe ee 20. SO. ee tl Soke, ste OO 13-2 14-2 Le. 7 16-1 36-3 29 10b 28-7 32-3 | 2 
he eo ae ae ie) 5 50 14-2 15 14-5 17 31-4 26-5 29-3 32-6 | 3 
10 5. TE Eh ee the eee. 2 40 12-5 12-3 16-1 16-4 41-3 35 11-8a] 27 0-5) 4 
2 ae Seas te in U8 | BOR Re heh 12-9 15 15-8 18-8 39-3 33-7 10¢ 27 33-6 | 5 
Be 4 Sate 30, At eal. ead en 40 12-6 14-3 16-6 19 36-1 32 8e 29-4 32-2 | 6 
18-0 2: On| Oe nee | eee 45-0 12-4 15-0 16-2 17-1 30-1 24-1 |8-0-9-0 25-2 28-9 | 7 
13-1 26-4 15:0 |........ 51-5 13-8 15-3 18-5 17-1 36-6 29-8 10-5 27-6 30-6 
12-3 LR | | ae eed Ee) eee 45-8 13-5 14-7 18-4 17-4 34-5 28-3 10 28-5 30-5 | 8 
14 25 i | Re ier: 50 13-4 13-9 19-9 16-5 40-4 32-8 12 27-5 31-3 | 9 
13 Danese | 5 Webs Semi RRS ee 55 15-1 17-3 21-6 18-3 35 30-4 10 29-5 31-3 |10 
AP, 2 Ee POL estas ech: oes ate DO doctati. heel ee LGgcatee cel 6 127°7 10 25 99-2 {11 
12-4 23-4 17-2 8-0 52-5 14-8 16-1 15-6 16-2 35-8 31-0 9-1 24-3 26-9 
ae) See 92-4 | Mee alan ei A ee a 9 16 15-1 17 39 34-4 10 92-2 96-4 |12 
9-5 22-5 16-218 Sh5 Horta he s.e 14-5 17-6 17-2 38-7 32-8 10b 25 2718 
14-5 B56 (EE is. | Loe 16-5 18-3 15-7 16-3 39-7 34-9 10 23-5 26-5 {14 
Or eee ft ee 8 BO Ese a 18 11-2 15-3 30 28 Te 25 27-4 {15 
14-6 oy Bey a a 7 aa A ag ae ms Seat ee 15-6 15-3 32 29-5 Sh. eae 27-5 |16 
eae 25. GPP cls. Vi, ae ag. le 1S 15 15 15-8 33-8 27-5 See eel om DLE 
Bea eee co ee we | Fe ec Ae eeu es des Mee ce raed 13-2 16-2 31-4 26-5 24-5 28-1 {18 
13-3 24-4 15 7 53-2 12-5 15-8 19-8 15-8 39-4 33-9 | 10-11 26 27-9 |19 
a) Sea DSi) © Me cand 8-7 50 15 15 17-1 16-9 38:3 31-2 1 23-8 26-1 |20 
14-7 22-5 16-9 9-0 51-3 16-2 16-8 24-7 16-3 35-1 30-0 10-7 25-3 27-8 
fap! Site 25-2 17-2 Stale cel. 48 15-9 28-6 15-9 38-2 34-1 11 24-3 27-3 |21 
Sore ale 1 So, See e Bn weteas. et > 16 15 21-8 16-8 31-7 29-3 9c 24 26-2 |22 
15 20 Ta) eee: | 6) aa 15-4 15-4 21-8 15-2 32-5 28-5 10 24-6 26-2 |23 
pe) eee Pee A ee oe DE Ne een cl) 16e5 17-8 21-4 15-6 31-2 28-7 9 29-6 27-3 |24 
he) Rae Oe DES, cc aL de A ees fA 15 22-7 18-1 32-6 28-2 10 25-7 27-3 125 
ARS Soph etl Sie cI ie, sii ee. reine Soames 19 25-9 15-9 37-3 33-2 11 25 28-2 |26 
Gere Vira 2 3 a5. 12 dee See eset | AG 16 23-5 17-4 31 27 10 25-9 28-7 |27 
15 og ANE eal Ske APES ins 15 17-4 30-6 16-1 37-4 31-9 12 23 28-5 |28 
ROME S. A) Bae AS EE, coal ao Mises Mt eke ae «2 15 15-6 25-4 16-8 35-8 28 11 27 98-5 |29 
be | CE Oe A0c oul aa Ae cal AS 14-8 29-1 15-1 35-9 33 11 26-5 27-7 130 
RR TIEN cal Oh os lie: eoardle ase. 16 16-2 27-3 15-6 36-3 32-4 11-5a| 25-3 27-8 |81 
Pe cals Se cle We coal a: Moma ae ces & 15 15 27 14-8 33 29-1 tt)" |: Ree ee ae are 
» ep SORA ORG Ee | Eta ic MAN rok Spe aaaied 9 Se ati 15-6 18-1 24-9 15-4 33 ry ie 11 25 27-5 |33 
ORD Soll 21 oP Ue Me wot ah) LTS 16-5 25-9 14-8 38-1 32-3 11 25 27-3 |34 
15 21-5 16:71)2 a: 55 15 16-8 ot 15-1 33-2 29-5 11 24-9 27-4 |35 
Ae a Bid meee | awe 8 Mia RE ie By sib al Geen. 16 16-5 24 16-1 30-6 24-3 10° |} ee re ee sce 
og cee 21 Le Cee vier. Se Go 15-7 25 15-9 32 25-2 10 24-3 26-7 |37 
bel eee | Ae RN Ae Slee IR: Ai 1 eee 15-2 16 29-2 15-5 34 30 10 25-5 27-2 138 
Bers. i Getto. | 17 21a Se eee arash 16-4 30-1 17-4 32-5 28-2 10 27-5 28-9 |39 
net Oe oy tte, ce ei ee eS 19-3 26-2 15-5 31-7 27-1 10 25 27-3 |40 
ed: aa On Nae e dhe ewes Mee ines ol. 622 19-3 25 15-1 36-5 31-3 12 25 26-9 {41 
ea ARs ds, S. 3 la) Ree. gee ek ieee fe 3 15-7 25-9 15-6 35-4 28 10 26-2 97-4 142 
Bde en. cord Sete Aer a. 18 16-2 20-8 14-8 31-3 27-6 10 25-7 27-5 |43 
Soto NOE, 15 RH oh eens Be Et 16-2 24-4 16-7 oat b] Ooe ae eS ee 25-5 98-5 |44 
13-7 19-3 16-5 10 55 14-8 17 18-7 17-4 39-1 35-2 12 23 28-4 145 
Berd. alee...) Ptk, cdl ee 45 18 18 17-2 20 40-6 32 16 eo: Oe 20 ae 
eee 7 sy el ik ae 9 50 17-9 21-2 15-1 16-3 40-4 34-6 12*Sal ecco! 28-6 147 
OSs. 22 DO ie ete SUM Ns cic gle LOA 8 17-2 23-6 17-8 38-5 34-3 11 23 27-5 |48 
oe ee 25 TS) se ee eee a F183 17-2 31 17-7 38-4 31-5 11 28 28-7 |49 
or Mpiih | EDT gas 13 al Ree ALON, ath Og 17-5 26-9 17-2 36-8 29 11 25 29-4 |50 
18-5 21-3 15-6) 08s 60-0 21-8 16-7 21-1 15-4 41-8 36-3 9-4 22-5 26-4 
17 20-5 95:61 Se 60 21-5 16 26-4 15 43 35-5 10+ > |e eee 26-1 151 
20 2A en Sib | Pee FC! dala” Sy 22 17-4 15-7 15-7 40-6 37. |8-8-9-la} 22-5 26-7 |52 
21-6 21-1 9-8 CIEE i bbe 23-0 18-7 19-6 16-2 45-8 38-2 9-8 22-8 27-6 
20-9 21:8 10-19. eee ee a 25 18-7 19-2 16-3 48-1 42-5 10 20-7 95-9 153 
22-5 20 10 1 aii Vt Sel aga 20 18 20-9 17-8 36+4 29-9 9 23-9 29-7 |54 
18 19 8 16255192... 9) 17-6 19 16-1 50 42-2 10 23 97-5 |55 
25 23-6 Tio Stee oie 25 20-3 19-4 14-5 48 °S) lo. cence 10 23-6 27-3 156 
23-6 22-1 11-1 16-0 50-0 23-9 19-1 21-7 16-3 48-4 38-1 10-0 24-2 28-9 
25 aes a Siete be ae | oo 25 21-5 16-5 17-5 49-6 40-5 10 25 29-3 157 
25 22°5 11-5 ham | SS a 25 17-5 17-3 17-3 49-6 38-6 10 94-3 99-4 |58 
23°3 20-9 11-6 15 50 23-3 18-6 20-7 16-7 43-9 36-8 10 23-7 28-7 159 
23-8 22 TGE DANS bial 4 | a anes, 24 19-3 26:8 15-8 50-6 37-1 10 24 29-2 160 
21 20 10 1 le ee ee 22 18-7 27-4 14-1 48-3 37-5 10 23-9 28 «(61 
18-9 20-2 15-5 1G-01|". 2.2.04 21-7 20-2 26-8 18-3 42-2 33°3 11-3 28-6 31-7 
22-5 23-5 12 192 ULees. 22-7 22 31-7 20 B25 aqueees 10». tee. 32-1 |62 
21 23-5 14 16:61 |e223.. 00 25 20-7 iy: 19 46-7 36-5 12-5a] 27-5 33-3 |63 
21-3 23-7 14-3 Th BYR) gpg 23-6 21 35 20-7 25 sth 12-5a| 29 33-6 |64 
Too Lefer, ioe ok cae eile 20 19 26 17-1 S793 beeen 10 28-2 30. «(165 
15 15-5 17 DP) be poseaenene 20-3 17-9 25-3 15-8 37-7 33- Aik s+ lh ga 29-6 |66 
i Foes De TiN Uae WA SER 4 Mea: eng 20 19-2 24-8 16-8 39-2 36-5 |10-12-5a| 29-2 31-2 167 
ea eh | BE aie 4. oot 5 Riarawed BG ret | ke gar | ble ee tt 23 26-7 17-6 36-8 27-5 10a |........] 32-4 168 
arn Bo tpl ee, tiers cet ietececte 20 19 23-1 19-2 41-5 32-5 14-3a] 29 31-7 |69 
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~ - Ad 
g $ F ye 
=I =| mo ona 
ace B eA glo 
LOCALITY ae & s oA a 
Zk | 3 8 | Bas! 3 
es as 2a age S64 
£3 | $2 | $2 | 338] 28 
O 4 7) Fe ee 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)................ E : : . : 
Nova Scotia (average)............... ae as A 2 Pa 
1—Sydney Saeitisimoheiee.e 6 o aa alge ems 19-6 Hos 36-3 B37 5 
2—New Glasgow seer} 18-7 15-38-73) 15-61 | 89 | o.4-8 
3—Amberst.........-.sseeeeseee 19:5 |6-7-7-3 13:5 3.8 5 
4—Halifax Pict OO oe RO 19-3 4-6-7 16-5 3.8 5-1 
GW indsor fc dec chs ticacee ast 19-1 6-7 15-7 3.9 5 
G—TTULO sal coolest tieless Mote Melee 20-3 6-7 13-2 3.9 5 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 19-5 6-7 15-7 3.7 4-8 
New Brunswick (average)......... 20-0 "4 16-2 3.8 5-0 
8—Moncton ns Skaiateratedeas tieieiatemcys 19-9 79 16-6 Bo 5 
Saint Jobo... 7... 35-.-tsaraee a 20 6-6-7 ae7 Be7 5-1 
1O—Fredericton..s./i-asios. es seme 90-4 7.3 15-3 3.9 3 
iii Bathurstee..ds ona... veeceer 19-5 7.3 15 4 4-7 
Quebec (average)................. 18-9 5-0 13-3 3°5 4:9 
12—Quebe.....-..seeeeeeeeeeeee ee: 19-4 | 4-7-5 13-7 Roly 5 
13——Three Rivers.......- 5s .s654- 19 4.788 13-4 3.7 4:5 
14—Sherbrooke...............+.+.: 20-1 47 12:6 3.3 5-2 
AEE SOTO baititirin 4's ss m0 092 95 We ine re 18-9 fun 9. 14 2.9 4.3 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 18-2 4.7 13-6 See 5-2 
Oot JOMNAS Lids nn. toe em oe 17-8 |4.7-5.3 13 3 4-8 
18—Thetford Mines................ 90-2 4.7 Tigjaal 3.9 5.2 
10 Montreal sips dese ewes tee ad ssh 20 4-7-6 13-8 3-6 Bel 
Al] still a ghne opobosoondca neon. 17-4 |4.7-5-3 12-1 3:5 4-8 
Ontario (average)..............0008. 20-0 6-9 14-6 3-41 5-0 
PL -OUAWA eric des cin tenes nbiswies 19-1 6-6-7 14-2 3.9 Bed 
22 BIOCKVINO 6 5 ies cise ens} owinines <i 18-3 6 12-6 3.5 4.7 
23: KingstOns, 40460 +4045 seater: iio? 6 13-8 Res 4.8 
24—Belleville.........-.....000005- 18-7 |4-7-5-3 14-4 2-8 5 
25—Peterborough............+s00-- 19-1 | 6-6-7 15-4 2-8 5 
26—Oshawa......-00sesecescescese- 21-5 |5-3-6-7 13 9-9 5 
i OTA a sicra ye ee elcyele ee cretetec te 20-4 5 8bl © 16-3 2-8 Aa’ 
BE LOKONTO, 6.2. fee see esc news vee ns 22-9 6-7 16-8 Dom Bel 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 18-6 | 6-6-7 15-2 3-1 4.7 
30—St. Catharines................. 21-9 |5-3-6-7 15-3 il 5 
Bi— Hamilton .saaiesiocc.s sco sieism eel 23:3 | 6-6-7 15-2 2-9 5-1 
Bo SPAN GOLG: see ele so a:c-s ce neicteres oe 21-3 | 6-6-7 15-6 2-9 5 
ipa CARAS a A COPD HOUONE Cen Daa se cae 22-7 | 6-6-7 15-7 2-8 4.9 
94—-Gulelph.. 5. sisigisss 09s canoe sieas sie 19-7 | 6-6-7 15-5 2-8 5 
BO— Kitchenen..c sos «<1. ssc hice oe 22-3 6 1463 9.7 4-9 
86—Woodstock...........sceeceees 21-4 14-7-5-3 13-1 ey 4-7 
Bi StratlOndern. tics. sss oneeanee oe 19-3 6 15-5 2°7 4.9 
BS — WONG ON anit seicleis, ce ae hie o ORG 19-9 | 6-6-7 16-1 2-8 5 
SO OG NOMAS), sales os oh etetoeret: 20 W475 -3 15-7 2-8 5-1 
40—Chathamiae. .§4. 061.650 sties- 18-2 4.7 14-5 3-1 4-7 
AI Wine 0F ave oy 33508 ss 26h eeange<: 18-2 |5-3-6-7 1327) 3 4.7 
AD —SALIU A: hayes ele! isi dis. ore bie sheloterencts 21 5-3 16:3 2-6 5 
43—Owen Sound 17-8 6 14-6 2-8 4-4 
44— North Bay 20:9 | 6-6-7 13-9 3°7 5-5 
AS SUD UE Varscioe + sna aare.o stored oe 18-8 6 12-9 3-9 5-3 | 
£6 COORG. oe ot mike ens be voter als 20 6-7 13 4-1 5-7 
47—Timmins...... Prklenep sieeme ck 19-4 6-7 13 3°8 5-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 18-6 |5-3-6-7 12-5 3°6 4.8 
49-—Port Arthurs 4.04 pees 19-8 |5-3-6-7 16-5 3-6 5-4 
50 — For tewailliamt...55. 0.6. Eeeeee 20-6 |5-3-6-7 14-2 Sed 5:2 
Manitoba (average)...............-- ze-9 6-1 14-8 3:7 5:4 
bl--Winnipeg ses... sae.<s been + 23:3 | 5-6-7 14-8 3-6 5-1 
§2—Brandonige.:. 205. aA otiee sceie oc Dia Ana SEO Di4| ateveltes on 3°8 5:6 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 20-6 5-9 15-3 3-6 5:2 
BS Regina paar sNews sies.s seemente a 20-5 |5-6-6-4 15-7 3°5 5-4 
54-—Princer Albert... .g.00 0.08 abate 21-8 4.8 14 3°6 5-2 
DO SaskatOonys. «< cis h«:. s/s eteeienls 20-1 6-4 15 3-6 5-1 
SO Moose aw....d.. tse ceo cinels ais 20-1 6-4 16-5 3°5 5 
Alberta (average).................-- 23-4 6-3 15-2 3°5 5:5 
57—Medicine Hat...........000000-- YAU Eee eee 15 3°6 5:7 
58—Drumiheller<h, ..195 .. oe ste aieiee ore 23°3 6-7 15 3-7 5-4 
bY Td moOntonee. seetstienee bideenie ste 20-9 |5-3-6-7 16-3 3°6 5-7 
60—Calgvanyie.. .:. beafokeiccteneeert 23-7 5-6 14-5 3-5 5-4 
6l—bethbridge. -... 1h «sk sjstheleeioe 24-5 BYE We Bertccgee 3-3 5-2 
British Columbia (average)......... 23°9 4-7 17-0 4-0 5-8 
62—Fernie POS alas tla «8 14 3-5 5 
63— Nelson 23 8-3 18 4 5:7 
(25 eh Ce ociapes SoB area Go OuGna: 22-7 8 15-5 4 6-2 
65— New Westminster.... 22-7 | 6-7-5 19 4 5-8 
66— Vancouver 23°6 | 6-7-5 18-4 3-9 5-2 
BI VICUOELA TES 5 «, «6 iale o's Gie/08  Wowtiharn os 23-8 8 18-8 4 6-1 
GB— Nanaimo. ...5:0 00.5 00+ cash eee 26 CP tier, core 4-2 6-5 
69—Prince Rupert.........ccc0000- 24-3 |7-5-8-3 15 4-1 5-9 
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Tapioca, medium, 


pearl, per lb 
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Canned Vegetables 
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Tomatoes, 2}’s 
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Peas, standard 
2's, per can 
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a. Chain stores etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 


b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Potatoes Apples s 

2) #4 a|a | ; a a 
a ks: x Fr ee 
> | BS Pes Chee ee te) te ba 4 en | 6 q 

OS a Baca % Ea | oe | 8a 2 a as ge at 

wee] he to B Sl Rom See Figs | See | tiie ea or EFS ee 

ga | e216 | « | 28] 83) go | 225 AS eo] ae uno ginwrs | cask 

ais oU i) hon! oy. arn aS @ oo 3 ah Sa gn. qa& 

$88) ef | & s | Pa | FS | Be | asc] 8 g2 Ets a8 58 

—Q oO Ay AY By ea} Ay [oat iC) 5S S) a iS) 

cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-4 3°9 1-354 26-2 24-7 15-8 10-9 16-5 15-2 59-9 20-0 55-9 42-9 
5:4 4-74 1-274 24-1 18-6 14-0 11-0 15-8 15-4 56-0 19-8 59-1 45-5 
5 4-7 1-509 AUC | HR Br ae 13-2 11-3 15-2 LOE A ees topes TOO len aataee te 44-5 | 1 
5-1 4-3 1-227 21-7 16-2 iar 11 16-1 14-7 52 Ubi Si ae ee 43 2 
5-5 4-7 1-056 18-7 17-5 15 11-1 15 iL ead hse Re oe 19-5 60 45 3 
5-6 4-6 1-369 28-2 Pi Wi) a a. 11-2 17-1 AGS Gere 2, alse [eerste eee se 47 4 
6 5 LESS PAD Ls Iles 3 Bdge ¢ 15 11 16 15-6 60 21-2 59 48-3 | 5 
5-2 4-6 1-113 20-4 19-3 14-3 10-4 15:6 De 2h eave etcks oc 18-6 58-3 45 6 
5:9 4-8 *8E 19-3 14: 90) se 12-0 15-9 14-5 50-0 1 A NO Ee a 45-0 | 7 
5:4 4-3 1-169 23-6 18-9 14-6 11-6 15-3 14-8 50-0 19-2 56-3 47-0 
5-2 4.2 1-325 23-1 20 14-4 12-8 15-6 15-2 50 20-5 55 48 8 
5-2 4-3 1-435 28-2 14 15-4 11-4 14-5 1G Cee. Te ee ee 19-2 lays: 47-5 | 9 
6:5 4.4 1-075 2O°6 22-6 14-2 11 15-5 14s Oe Pe ok ow. 18-7 59 44-3 |10 
4-7 4.2 -839 1059 See 14-3 11-2 15-6 say Ge ieee es em TS 4 ee eae ee 48-3 |11 
5-1 4-8 1-378 23-3 28-0 13-6 11-4 16-2 14-2 59-6 19-8 61-7 42-6 
5 4.5 1-373 27-6 25 13 12-2 16-7 14 70 21-6 62-6 43-1 |12 
5 5-1 1-489 26-6 Pah? 14-1 10:3 15-4 14-7 55 19-4 62 43-5 |13 
5-2 5:6 1-471 28-4 40-3 14-3 11-8 16-7 13-8 50 20-9 60-7 44-9 |14 
4-8 5 1-107 DAO | Ware, Che 8? 12-8 12-1 ily 13-5 50 W364 | aac ise 41-4 |15 
6 4-8 1-265 PLEA? aie Seema 13-7 13 15-7 LIB Sapa ie Ai va ee 19-3 58 43-4 116 
by 5 1-374 26-1 20 13-7 9-7 17 15 55 20-5 65 40-5 |17 
A-T 4.7 1-498 30-5 30 14-2 10:7 16 13-2 60 19-3 |eceneeehe Bec 45-5 |18 
5:6 4 1-472 26-8 28-7 13-3 11:5 16-2 13-8 72 19 58-6 40-5 |19 
4:7 4-8 1-35 25-3 24-6 13-7 11-1 15-4 15-6 65 19-2 65 4] 20 
5-9 a7 1-509 29-1 25:7 15-5 10-9 16-5 15-4 60-9 19-2 56-9 41-0 
5 5 1-467 28-8 29-1 14-4 11-1 16-2 16 63-5 20-5 61-4 40-5 |21 
5 4-5 1-41 25-7 30-7 12-7 9-1 16-3 13 On ae ee ee 18-3 63-3 41-3 |22 
4-9 3-9 1-585 29-6 27-1 15 11-3 16-2 be dm |Re no-ten he 18-3 56-6 41-5 |23 
5-2 3-6 1-625 31-2 BAEC: | ene ae ee ae 11-5 16-8 14-9 48-7 18-9 53°5 40-6 |24 
EOL 3-6 1-612 30 OLOGY | en ee 10:8 16-4 14-6 60 19-1 56 39 25 
AY 3°3 1-611 31-1 PAI ol eet ey See as 12-9 16-5 15-3 69 19-3 66 41-8 |26 
53 3-1 1-442 27-2 27-5 15 10-3 16-2 15 67 21 59 41-7 |27 
hes 3:6 1-63 30-7 D6: 2ble aa Be 10:6 16-3 15-5 69-5 18-3 61-2 40-9 |28 
58 3-9 1-759 33-6 DON Pal. .4- 228. 11 16-9 15 55 18-4 58 41-7 |29 
5-8 3-5 1-625 30-7 D5 Salo ct ase 11 16-7 15-2 60 18 50 39-7 |30 
5 3-6 1-528 30-4 S128. eee: 10-1 16:3 PASS. ee ketene 17-6 60 40-4 |31 
4-8 3-1 1-621 29-5 2S AR ante 11-3 16-8 14-5 53 18-6 57-5 39-4 132 
4-7 3-3 1-512 30-7 DIGI ee 10:3 16 14-8 60 19-2 58 40-1 |33 
5-2 3-7 1-445 30-2 DACGRl cea 9:9 17°8 GE 2) lee 4. aegetateys 19-2 59 40-5 |34 
455 2-9 1-51 30-8 D318 creck: 10:6 16-5 TW sah He Lee Oe 19-6 63-3 39-8 135 
5 3:4 1-394 Di Sales Awe | sist eae. 11-6 16 TAR Geet Sette [04a ie. on cee 40 = |36 
B51 3:3 1-427 28-3 30 Ral e - 10:3 16-2 IES ae ge eee 19-3 59-5 40-1 |37 
4-7 3-4 1-322 25-5 DAT) | We) Re ee 10-2 15-7 HAG EE e paleirens 18-8 54 39-5 138 
a5 3:3 1-263 24-2 1SA88 le see 11-7 16-8 WATS) ek lat caine. De. Porshe: eae 40-9 139 
4-8 2-8 1-40 27-3 S420 n c8 eae 10-3 16-2 TAG OM |e e 8 ewes 19-5 53-0 39-2 140 
-4°8 3-1 1-631 28-1 DANE eee 10-1 15-8 PARIGs es tata. a. TO Di lho aca meee ed 39-9 [41 
~5 3-4 1-225 23°5 Le S8l oe ee. 11-4 16-8 1 53 GAS ee eee 192. lhe. syctk meee 39-2 |42 
4-4 2-9 1-24 24 TBR | oor ee: 10-6 16-2 ARO) le tina. TRS se scores at 38-5 143 
oo 4-4 1-756 33-4 28-3 17 12-2 17-1 16-7 61-4 19-2 54-5 43 44 
4-7 4-3 1-675 31-4 27-5 15-4 11-2 16-8 17-7 62-4 20-2 56-2 43-2 145 
ais 5 1-467 eit 30 19 11-8 19-2 17-2 65 20 55 46-2 146 
5-2 4-8 1-817 33-4 30 15-2 12 17 16-6 69 19-9 57 43-7 |47 
5-2 4-5 1-478 29-7 27-5 17-5 9-3 15-2 15 57-5 18 49 43 48 
-4-8 4-6 1-412 27-8 32-5 15-4 12-5 16-7 16-7 Oa 21-2 50 4] 49 
5-2 4.2 1-369 2658 S22 kak 14 10-6 16-6 17-8 57-4 19-3 51-7 43-4 |50 
5:6 3:6 836 1 Le POG al ee edt 17-1 10-1 16-9 15-5 61-9 20-5 50-7 43-5 
~5°4 3-2 -998 DAU | Glia: eae 14-1 9-9 16-1 1G 57-4 18-9 47-1 42:4 |51 
5:7 4 -673 TOV EA aes «cae 20 10:3 17-7 16 66-3 22 54-3 44.5 |52 
5-7 3-9 905 {SST ewe 18-0 11-0 17-0 16-6 63-2 22°2 53-6 46-4 
“SET 3°8 1-18 23238 | ak ee 22-5 11-3 18-1 16 62 21-1 52-3 46-9 153 
5-8 3:8 +693 LCS ae ae eo 18 10-8 17-6 16-2 64-3 23-6 56:1 47-7 154 
5-7 3-5 +832 5 WA st NI eae os, 16-4 10-5 16-4 16:3 66-9 21-7 53-1 44.9 155 
5-4 4-6 -914 20-6.\ao8. eae 15 11-2 15-7 15-5 59-5 22-2 52-8 46 56 
6-0 2°9 1-079 2208 se 8 ee 17-2 1-1 17-6 16-0 60-9 22°2 53°1 44-9 
66-4 Dao 5) 1-19 Doe He See ai 15-5 | - 11-2 16-8 16:3 62-1 23 57-5 45 Ot 
5:5 3-2 1-16 PEE OAL, Ewe ee oa 16-2 10-9 18-7 16-4 63-3 23 53-8 45-5 158 
6-7 3:3 1-07 PeOTOo MN  WR aes a8 17 lied 17-8 15-7 61 21-5 53 45-1 159 
6 2-8 1 115) DS AOU ask. Eos eee 9-9 16-7 15-4 58-4 20-9 49-6 44-1 160 
5:2 2-8 +825 iW ic Whe Ie ee 20 11-8 18 16-2 59-5 22-8 51-6 44.7 |61 
6-4 3:4 1-489 FAO ao. ee 18-5 10-1 16-7 14-7 58-5 21-2 50-3 42-8 
7 2-7 1-21 DAS Ys Bis f 15 12 18-2 16-7 65 24 65 47-7 |62 
7-2 4-3 1-66 DONA | oe aeete 22-5 11:5 18 15 61 23 52-2 47 63 
Heil 2-9 1-49 SOG ee ce. 20 9-2 17-3 15-7 62-3 24 51 45 64 
5-9 3°8 1-18 QE Ge ates 16-5 9-6 15-4 13-3 54-4 20:3 43-6 37-4 165 
5:3 3-2 1-27 DAISE tee cress 17-5 10-2 15-4 14-4 56-5 18-4 45-4 39 66 
5-6 3°3 1-57 BROT! Ne Ae en 8 20-5 9-9 16-1 13-5 55-9 19-4 46-4 42-3 |67 
6-7 3-4 1-35 VAST AAS Se ees ABR 8 B= 9 15-5 13-7 5} 19-5 50 39 68 
6-6 3-9 2-17 SO ZO) | aee cee 17-5 9-6 Ve5 15-4 60 21 49 45 69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








oo -—) 
Sugar = = i a a 
ral abl 3] BS} erp cel ae 
Ld - — fet —_ 
SiS i wal eee eS) So el eo peep Sem 
~ saa) . & oo E 
LOCALITY 3 3 5 ope ag | 8 ga] 3 E oe gay 
Ba|6|o5| 25/282) od | as] cg | 2s | cs] 38 | 8808 
S. (on | epi Sn (Saul od [on | 23 | 2. | Se | sa | S266 
f8/S8/S8| sh 1888) EX |48) 86 | 88 | eB | SE | oes 
Oo ~ oO ER Oo > op) av oO oD) oD) < 
cents | cents | cents | cents |cents |} cents |cents | cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-2] 6-1 | 36-2 | 51-9 | 19-9 14-0 | 2-8 40-1 48-6 11-3 4-9 14-885b 
_ Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-3 | 6-0 | 39-8 | 48-0 | 19-1 10-1 | 3-0 40-1 38-5 12-0 5-0 15-500 
I—Sydney...:..:s.0d.-- 6-5 6 41-5 | 49-1 | 21-6 12-6 38-1 43-6 45-7 12-6 Sit Th berate eatietoreay 
2—New Glasgow........ 6 6-1 | 37-2 | 47-2 | 19-1 9-1 2-8 42 34-2 12-1 Be Bide. bd Sameer 
8—Armherst.........000- 6-5] 6 43-7 | 50 16 9-7 | 2-8 87-5 38-6 11-6 A iQule 2s Medecine 
4—Halifax.........0.2.: 5°81 5:7 | 87:7 | 47-7 | 217 10-4] 3-3 40 40 # 12-2 5-1 15-50 
5—Windsor.........00-- Ge 201) WG 36 44-8 | 18-8 8-9 | 2-9 40 38-3 11-8 Dy il Gea. cee 
G—Pruro- 4.35). oe anieu eee 6-5 6-1 | 42-4 | 49-3 | 17-5 9-8 2°8 37-6 34-4 11-8 OF UB inne one exe atersiaare 
7—P.E.I. Charlottetown| 5-9 | 5-4 | 44-3 | 47-5 | 17-4 14-0 | 3-0 42-8 37-8 13 5-1 13-400 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-2 | 6-0 | 42-2 | 48-4 | 18-5 10-0 | 2-8 4i-2 37-2 11-8 5-1 15-000 
8—Moncton...........6% 6-1 5-9 | 41-7 | 49-6 | 19-1 9-5 3 47-1 39 12-1 5-1 z 
9—Saint John........... 6 6 49 45-5 | 17-6 10 2-6 40-5 37-2 12-3 5 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-4 6 41-8 | 48-6 | 16-4 10-4 2-7 87°3 84-3 11-3 Gia crete sane 
11—Bathurst............. 6-2 5-9 | 438-3 | 50 20-7 10 2-8 40 38-3 11-5 BR cele eo tee cia s 
Quebec (average).......... 5-9} 5-7 | 86-1 | 82-7 | 21-2 12:9 | 2-9 43-3 51-0 10-3 4-4 14-071 
12—Quebec..2 sei. cienrelere 5-9 | 5-7 | 33-2 | 55-4 | 21 14-8 | 2-9 38-6 56-7 10-5 4.7 13-50 
13—Three Rivers........ 5-9 5-7 | 37-6 | 57-5 | 22-5 15-1 2°7 50 50 11-3 4-7 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-7) 6:6 e382 55-6 | 19-6 12-3} 2-8 48 50-6 il 4-8 }15-00-15-50 
15—Sorel sewn wk were tone 6-1] 5-8 | 34-4 | 49-5 | 19-7 10-6 | 2-7 CA aie Tee ook a 10 4-6 |12-50-13-25 
16—St. Hyacinthe....... 5-8 | 5-71 46-9 | 49-4 | 23 1223) pose 40 53-2 10 4-8 13-00 
17—St. Johns....... secesle Ord Mi OrOalmoaeaait4O-.S i) Ot 123%, 1 2 236 43-3 50 10 Air Billy clerslolettteralnie = 
18—Thetford Mines......| 6:1] 5:7 | 37-2 | 52-8 | 19-7 13 3-1 40 50 10 DEE bakes eee 
19—Montreal............. 5-7 | 5-6 | 387-9 | 53-5 | 21-7 13-5 | 2-6 45 51-5 10-2 4.5 113-50-13-75 
ZO SER ois oi tthe terete 6 5-7 | 33-6 | 53-7 | 22-3 11-4 3-2 45 46 10 4-6 |15-00-15-50 
Ontario (average)......... 6-1] 6-0 | 35-8 | 55-2 | 19-4 12:3 | 2-6 38-2 49-2 10-7 4-8 784 
Z1—Ottawa Se ei worileces 5-9 | 5-8 | 34-2 | 57-5 | 18-9 1330 25 46-3 53-7 10-5 5 |15-00-15-50 
22—Brockville........... 5-9 5-7 | 34-8 | 54-3 | 21-6 10 2-5 35-8 49 10-3 5 4-00 
23—Kingston............. 5-8 | 5-6 | 386-5 | 52 19-9 11-8 | 2-8 42 45 10-4 5 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6 6 32-8] 53-1 | 19-6 11-2 | 2-5 37-8 55 10-4 4.8 14-00 
25—Peterborough........ 6-2 6-1 | 39-7 | 52-6 | 19-4 13-1 2-8 35 49-3 10-8 5 15-25-15-50 
26 -Oshawauven insect 5e8. ll Sav avoGs ea eoG 19-4 11-3 |. 2-5 37-3 51-5 11-2 4-8 4-00 
2¢—Orilliaiys.; eeiccksatneur 5-7] 5-7 | 86-5 | 55-8 | 20-6 10-3 | 2-5 36-7 42-8 10 4-7 15-00 
28-—Torontoss unclean 5-8} 5-6] 41-1 | 57-1 | 20-1 11-5 | 2-6 42-6 43-9 10-1 4-8 |14°25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5-9 5-7 | 35-4 | 57-2 | 19-3 12-3 2-1 41-9 50 10-4 4-8 12¢75-13-50g 
30—St. Catharines....... 6 6 36-2 | 59-2 | 20-5 12 25 44-8 45 11-4 5-5 13-50g 
31—Hamilton............ 5-7 5: 7noted | 0276) 11857 10-4 2-4 35-2 52-6 9-8 4-5 14-00 
82—Brantford............ 5-8 5-8 | 39-2 | 58-1 | 18-4 11-3 2-6 40 50-7 10 5-3 14-50 
33-=Galt Ack ehson ee 6 5-9 | 33 53-5 | 18-1 12 2-5 45 55:3 10-2 5 14-50-14-75 
84—Guelph.............. 5-7 5:6} -80-L 151-4 1° 19-2 10-5 2°5 40 48-6 10-6 4-8 |14-50-14-75 
35—Kitchener............ 5-8 5-8 | 31-1 | 56-2 | 18-2 10-6 2-6 38-1 42-1 10-2 4-3 15-00 
36—Woodstock........... 5-8 5-8 | 38-4 | 56 19 10-4 2:8 36-8 54-5 10-6 5-2 14-50 
Si Stratlord weed eee 6-2 6-3 | 87-9 | 54-7 | 18-6 11-6 2-7 42 50 10-9 5-1 14-50 
88—London. 2.5 .0.00006.- 6-2 6-1 | 41 52-5 | 16 11-8 2-5 38-3 44.2 10 4-7 15-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6:6 6-5 | 36-5 | 56-8 | 18-9 12-1 2-4 39-6 49-2 10-4 5-5 |14-00-14-50 
40—Chatham............ 6 6 34-5 | 50-4 | 18-8 11-8 2-4 36 59-5 10 4-5 15-00 
41—Windsor............. 6 5-8 | 32-5 | 55-4 | 18-5 11-2 yas | 33-9 51 10 4-4 {13 09-14-50 
A2—Sarmia.-.:j.terteroc'e cio dee 6:3 6-1 | 33-2 | 53-6 | 15 11-2 2-3 35 45 10 3 15-25 
43—Owen Sound......... 5-8 5-8 | 39 50-8 | 19-6 10-5 2°8 33 40 10-2 -7 115-00-15-25 
44—North Bay.......... 6-7 6-4 | 37-2 | 59-4 | 20-9 14-9 2-9 37-2 55-3 12-7 4-6 16-50 
45—Sudbury............. 6-4 6-3 | 34-3 | 59-2 | 21-7 16-4 2-6 36-8 60 12-5 4-7 |16-25-16-50 
46—Cobalt.wencstis hls i 6-9 | 40-1 | 57-5 | 20 15 OAS eek eee 50 13 Se ie eee. SOE as 
47——Timmins. es s.6 cee 6-6 6-6 | 32-5 | 59-5 | 20-7 15-4 3-1 83°3 SD HH aS on heme 4-8 18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......| 6-3 6 27-9 | 57-2 | 19 15 2-5 31-7 44 11-7 4-2 14-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-1 |) G1 13339 | 55 21-5 15-8 | 2-7 37-8 55 11 4.7 |14-75-15-00 
50—Fort William......... 6-7 6-6 | 34-9 | 52-1 | 21-9 14-8 2-4 42-1 50 10 4-8 |14-75-15-00 
Manitoba (average)....... 6-7} 6-7 | 32-2 | 48-6 | 21-2 14-2 | 2-8 35-8 54-2 13-2 5-1 20-00 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-6 | 6-8 | 32 47-5 | 19-5 13-7 | 2-8 35-6 56-7 12-3 5-4 
b2—Brandon a0...2.-)2.6 08 6:7 6-5 | 382-4 | 49-7 | 22-9 14-6 2-8 36 51-7 14 4-7 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6:6 | 6-8 | 33-3 | 50-9 | 21-3 19-4 | 3-2 39-4 54-3 14-3 5-1 
B3— Regina. oc.) Selados os 6:2 | 7-4 | 32-2 | 50-3 | 20-3 16-9a] 2-8 36-4 60 13-7 4-6 
54—Prince Albert........ 6:9 | 6-7 | 32-8} 51 18-4 21-5a] 3-5 39-4 50 14 5 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-9 6-8 | 32-8 | 51 22-2 19-la} 2-7 39-4 53 14-5 5-8 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6:5 6-4 | 35-5 | 51-3 | 24-2 20a 3-6 ADs DV idee ote 15 5 
Alberta (average).......... 6-7 | 6-8 | 32-7 | 47-4 | 20-1 18-0 | 3-1 37-9 53-7 13-5 4-6 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7 6-8 | 35-4 | 47-9 | 21-3 20a 2-8 37-1 60-3 12 5 
58—Drumbheller.......... 69am 30-8 | 48-7 | 22 18-2a] 3 32-5 55 15 4-8 
59—Edmonton........... 6-8 6-8 | 35-4 | 47-9 | 21-3 17-3a} 3-2 41-6 48-3 13-6 4-7 
60—Calgary...........0.. 6-4 6-7 | 28-5 | 44-9 | 19-1 16-4a] 3-3 35 55 12 3-8 
61—Lethbridge.......... 6-6 | 6-8 | 33-2 | 47-8 | 16-7 18a 3 43-3 50 15 4-6 
BritishColumbia(average)| 6-5 | 6-2 | 36-0 | 47-8 | 21-2 21-4 | 3-0 45-7 52-5 12-0 4-9 
62—Fernie....5....0.c8see 7-9 | 7-2 | 38-7 | 47-5 | 16-7 21-2a}) 3-1 AQ a] eRe seelicnete ae 4-3 
63-=Nelson 30s o<ecae noe 6-9 6-6 | 38-7 | 51-2 | 22-5 23-3a) 3 41-2 57-6 13-1 5 
Og——Urail i ee cos 6-7 6-4 | 41 50 19-7 25a ich al hee eae 50 13 5 
65—New Westminster....| 6 5-7 | 31-1 | 44-3 | 20-4 20-6a) 2-7 47-8 49-4 11-8 5-1 
66—Vancouver........... 5-7 5-5 | 34-1 | 44-5 | 19-4 TS 5a iD ate ce ctelere 57-5 10-5 4-7 
67—Victoria. oo eres bere 6-5 6-1 | 35-1 | 46-9 |.22-5 20-2a}) 2-9 42-7 53-3 10-5 4-9 
68—Nanaimo............ 6-2 5-9 | 37-5 | 47-6 | 24-2 19-6a} 3-1 52-5 50 ie 5 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-2 6 32 50 24-2 23a 3 50 50 11-8 5-3 





a Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b For prices of Welsh coal see text. c Calculated 
price per cord from price quoted. f Petroleum coke. g Natural gas used extensively. h Lignite. i Including birch. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1936 


















Wood g Rent 
es : 3 2) 
. 8 3 2 = 2 bs S o 5 Pisgoomed 
3 =~ =~ BS = ot Si ~—| Six-roome ouse wit 
ga 3 &E 238 we a6 Pe oe _: |a@ | house with | incomplete 
‘gs Ps <2 — to 3 8s ay 8 3.3 8 ‘°S |3|modern con-| modern 
a. Cs) oO Oak ~ ak ES hy — 128! veniences con- 
28 a ao e238 2B e228 see S jee : : 
Pa 8 td oi 3 oa eS 38 S per month | veniences 
@ per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ Cc Cc. $ $ 
9-422 12-207 9-592 11-376 7-242 8-505 7-454| 27-0 | 9-6 22-523 16-269 
7-850 9-825 7-000 8-000 5-250 6-250 6-250) 29-7 | 9-8 21-667 14-583 
6-50- 7-25 9-50 6-00 200-49. A PRUT DOL DRI SH S88 2 ae 29-6 |10 |16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
5-75- 6:50 8-30 5-00 6-00 4-00 5-00 6-00c} 30 9-7|18-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75- 9-50 10? 50! CR: TR OO WE ED CON ORE hs SOTERA PA Oke 28-7 {10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-00-10-25 11-00 |9-00-11-00/10-00-12-00 | 6-00-7-00] 7-00- 8-00 6-50 | 30 9-6/23-00-83-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
SY BRED VR CRS. eM lei: Siar 8) ea. mma Atel Gea ioc! aly ONE Re a Ee ROY SN 30 9-7/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
QAOOH 25a. AT Te. 107 ae TE RET ee Mit Ae RO SR ROE UD EIR RO BE 30 9-6]18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-50- 9-40 10-800 8-750 10-250 6-250 7-250 9-000c| 25-6 | 9-5|18-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-156 11-500 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500 | 29-0 | 9-7 22-125 17-125 
9-00-11: 00g 11-50g 600g 700g 5-00g 6-00g g 31-4g/10 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-75-12-00 |11-50-12-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00-8-00c] 28-5 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
9-00-11: He PUG SO NC em tact ALC Rw Denes Ob 27-5 | 9-4 25-00 18-00 {10 
lobia IRs IAD lee MM IRR Mee” LC) nelle CAIN nec Ty RIS SA gli) fe ag is 28:4 | 9-7 18-00 15-00 |11 
9 120 11-500 10-399 11-734 7-868 8-868 8-250] 23-6 | 9-3 19-833 13-688 
10-00 11-00 12-00c 12-00c 10-67c 10-67c 6-75c| 22-9 | 9-9/20-00-28-00. |. .ac.2...... 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00¢ 8-00c] 25-6 | 9-6|16-00-25-00 |10-00-18-00 13 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 8-00 | 24-8 | 9-2|20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
Soe AN ee tO, SOTO Mee BG SUDO ED J): SATA Le BTL bo 21-6 | 9-3}14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
aba Pee. 11-50 10-33c 11-67c 8-67¢ 10-67c 6-50c] 21-1 |10 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 |16 
alsa WPAN stk te Vik ete ks [hte LAR Se, Se tee SUR RD OTS ORO ey: 20-5 | 9 |18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
2 set sae Cri eae ee taal Pee Phy hes. | nich MR ea Mel ge SE Ss ge a 25 9 |10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 |18 
8-00- 8-50 11-00 |12.00-13.33]13-33-14-67 8-00 9-00 12-00 | 25-3 | 9-3]/18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |19 
LORS be tert SEEK Se So TER. 18 68 Ue I Oe ER Ss 26 8-7|18-00-26-00 |14:00-18-00 |20 
© 10-242 12-177 10-203 12-068 8-250 9-813 8-813) 25-1 | 9-4 23-714 17-446 
10-25 |12- ae 25 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 5-00 | 25-7 | 9-6}20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
7-50- 8-50 13S ee Bere, coke, belated AN OY ROR fe AE Pee ee eye) 0 | ee 23-7 | 8-6118-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 13. 00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10:00c] 24-9 | 9-7|18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
9-00-12-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 8-00 OOO ea. |. HO 23-7 | 9-9]18-00-26-00 }14-00-18-00 |24 
9-50 13-00 9-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 23-7 | 8-9|18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |25 
10-50 11-50 11-00 12-0 9-0 0 9-00 | 20-7 | 9-6]18-00-30-00 |12-00-18-00 |26 
9-75 13-00 |8-00-8-50 | 9-50-10-00 |6-50-7-00 | 7-50- 8-50 |............ 24-5 | 9-4/20-00-24-00 |12-00-20-00 |27 
11-25 11-50 14-00 16-00 11 0 11-00 | 25-7 | 9-1|25-00-32-00 |18-00-25-00 |28 
7-50-8-00g 11-00g g g g g g 24-22] 9 °|20-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 |29 
7-50-8-50g 11-00g g 23-52] 9-8/22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |30 
9-00 11-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 24-8 | 9-3]23-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |31 
12-25 12°95) |, sae. TAAOONENS 4. 12-00 8-25c| 24-8 | 9-3|20-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 |32 
00 12-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10:00c| 24 9-6/20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 [33 
9-50-10-50 12-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 D200 oe a: sects 24-4 | 9-6|20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |34 
12-00 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 HS 00T ee e: 23-8 | 9-2120-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |35 
9-00-11-50 T2E5O OP. PPE Meee ee ee be RTE OR LER Oe 8 23-7 | 8-6120-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 
8-50-12-00 13-00 14-00 15-00 12-00 su sag Renee a 93-4 | 9-7120-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
11-00 -3 | 9-4/22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 [38 
10-50-12-00 9-9/20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |39 
8-00- 8-50 8-8]17-00-25-00 |14-00-17-00 |40 
8-50 9 -3|22-00-32:00 |17-00-22-00 |41 
7-75- 8-25 9-8/20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
8-50 9 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |43 
13-00 GAGE eae) te PU I haa 44 
9-00-13 -50 13;50005. SRA 13-500). Oe: 9-00c 9-00c] 28-5 }10 |23-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |45 
$3500 Me Soe. ec hae ¢ 10.0 LAs . sh §-25-10-50c]............ 31-2 |10 20-00 14-00 |46 
15-00 16-00 8-50 9-50 7-50 Ooh es aa 33-7 | 9-6 p p 47 
7-50-11-00 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-50 6-50c}] 25 9-1|17-00-24-00 |12-00-17-00 |48 
10-50-12-50 11-75 6-75 8-00 6-25 ie 50. Werlich) 26-7 | 9-1/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |49 
10-50-12-50 11-75 6-50 7-25 5-50 00 | Oe ae 26-2 | 8-9120-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |50 
10-250 14: 750195. ..02. Soa... 6-938 7-688 6-500] 26-7 | 9-3 23-500 15-750 
9-75-12-25 |14-00-15-50 |..........|...eeceeeeee 5-25-8-75 | 6-00- 9-50 6-50 | 25-7 | 9-5/22-00-30-00 |13-00-22-00 |51 
§-50-10-50 113°00-16:50')... 2... orc leereclewen ss 5-75-8-00 | 6-25- 9-00 6-50 | 27-7 | 9 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 |52 
8-000 16-938 ts .95..| ROAR... vt 5-250 %-719 8-500} 28-3 |10-2 23-000 16-750 
4-75-12-50h Toe Tie cig ame Dt, obey tok 6:502.9:00iliee. Ski: 25 |10-2/20-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |53 
8-00- 9-00h 10-00 ee ee 3:50-4:50 | 5-00- 6-00 |............ 29-6 |10-8|20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
7:00- 8-75h 17-50, | meretsions|. Meath. 6:25-6:75 | 6-75- 9-50 7-00 | 29-4 | 9-8118-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 55 
5-00- 9-00b pees 0G SEN hee ps BL ARORO Ne cote pe Waemaed ele 9-00-10-00e 10:00c] 29-2 |10 |20-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |56 
5-156 10-000) ED St Cee. 5-500 6-000 4-000] 29-3 | 9-9 22-35 15-875 
g g g g g g g 31-7g| 9-7|20-00-25-00 ie 00-20-00 |57 
RLS dO: i LED Lek RIAN EN RA, SOE, ee 29-7 |10 r 58 
10-1/18-00-28-00 1b 00-20-00 |59 
9-5]18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |60 
0-4]17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 |61 
0-2 21-813 16-125 
y. 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10- 7:00-7:75 | 8-00- 9-25 11-7|20-00-28-00 }16-00-20-00 163 
8-50- 9-50 . 6-25-6-50 | 7-25- 7-50 6-50c}...... 9-5/25-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 164 
9-50-10-50 SB: Witotet oat cis reiltine coats ate’ c-y oho: 2: | Gelmaiamamete 5-00 3-50 | 30 {10 |15-00-22-00 |11-00-15-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 Fi (si ace cos aca | EARRINGS I «5 Re Sarch 6-25 4-25 | 31 9-9|16-00-22-00 |13-00-18-00 |66 
8-75-10-75 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- 7-30c 4-77c| 30-8 |10-6/17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 167 
BBO ats ST tks oy badass cotustbeee cea tiesiazl ells: Moa pie Fie OA aaa? G ea iatd i 33-3 |10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
12-00-13-50 5-00-10-00i] 7-00-10-00i|............ 33 {10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 





p Six roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition and conveniences, 
r Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. s Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











t 
Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar. |Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Feb.|Mar. 


Commodities Com Mar 
rbodities 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 1936 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1936 
* Al] @OmMOdibies.... 24.6 soe ce 567 | 64-0}127-4)155-0} 97-3]101-3] 97-7] 95-6] 91-8] 74-5] 64-3] 72-1] 72-0] 72-5] 72-2 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1/127-91167-0| 86-2! 99-9] 97-9} 88-5) 84-9] 58-7} 51-8] 65-8] 67-5) 66-3] 66-4 
II. Animals and their Products 76 | 70-9)127-1)145-1) 96-0]/103-7|107-1)110-0}106-1] 80-6] 58-4] 70-4] 69-8] 72-1] 69-4 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products iy. we Wekde see 85 | 58-2}157-1)176-5)101-7/103-1] 93-3} 92-8] 85-8] 74-3] 67-7] 74-5] 70-7| 69-4! 69-7 
IV. Wood, as 0 Products and 
Paper. stead aa cee 49 | 63-9} 89-1/154-4/106-3]100-4) 98-8] 94-9] 91-8] 81-3] 62-7] 65-3] 64-6] 67-8] 67-9 
Ve Tieiand Its Products...... 44 | 68-9)156-91168-4)/104-6/100-6} 94-1] 93-5} 92-5] 87-8] 85-0] 87-2] 87-6] 87-3} 87-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 18 | 98-4/141-9]135-5) 97-3]103-1] 90-2]107-1| 93-1] 68-6] 59-8] 66-0} 65-2) 68-6) 69-4 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products eee es 83 | 56-8] 82-3/112-2/107-0}101-7| 93-0] 92-7) 93-3] 86-9] 84-8] 86-2] 85-9} 85-9) 85-9 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ucts Ye Nee et 77 =| 63+4|118-7|141-5}105-4] 99-9} 96-1] 95-0} 94-1] 87-9] 81-8] 81-0] 80-5] 77-2] 77-3 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 61-9}107-0)140-0} 95-1)101-9} 96-1) 94-6] 93-3) 79-2) 69-3] 75-9] 73-7) 73-9]..... 
Foods, beverages and to- , 
bacco) oho DAN 126 | 61-8)119-4/151-0) 90-2)102-3|100-2] 98-8|100-2) 76-2) 59-8) 72-8] 70-2] 71-3]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 110 62-2] 91-4)126-3)101-4/101-7| 93-5) 91-8) 88-7] 81-2] 75-7) 78-0} 76-1] 75-7]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-4/131-5/163-1) 99-1/100-7| 99-0) 96-1] 89-5} 69-0) 59-5] 67-1] 69-3] 69-3]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 | 55-1) 80-4}108-6]104-1]103-3] 95-7) 94-1] 96-2] 90-6] 87-1] 87-9] 89-7] 90-3]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1)138-3|170-4) 98-2/100-4| 99-4) 96-3] 88-8] 66-6] 56-4] 64-8] 67-0] 67-0]..... 
Building and construction 
macerials Wy koee ees 111 | 67-0)100-9)144-0)108-7)101-4| 96-0)100-6] 96-1) 83-8] 75-1) 82-2] 81-4] 84-2]..... 
Manufacturers’ materials. 267 | 69-5|147-2/176-6} 95-8]100-2]100-1) 95-4] 87-2} 62-8] 53-2] 61-8] 64-5] 64-1]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
I. Farm— 
ACE Tela Wa CIR 186 | 58-2/131-3)169-5) 89-1)100-8] 96-9] 88-1) 83-1] 59-3] 52-5) 64-2) 65-7] 64-4)..... 
BMAnimal: Messer). 105 | 70-4)129-9]146-6) 95-5)104-2)105-2|107-0)103-0} 80-2) 59-5) 71-0] 70-2) 72-5)..... 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 | 62-6/132-9]161-6] 86-7]101-0]167-1] 98-0} 91-1] 59-4] 44-6] 56-9] 62-7] 66-0] 64-6 
TE Marinel.), (Oe Wo Bene 16 | 64-4/111-1}111-7| 91-9] 97-3] 94-2)105-4) 97-4) 75-3] 58-5] 68-5) 74-1] 68-3]..... 
PTE Worests.&). Qi Reged ot 57 63-9} 89-1|154-4/106-3]100-4| 98-7] 94-7] 91-6} 81-2] 63-1] 65-5] 68-6] 67-8]..... 
Ve) Mineral! ).U32 Soe Wa eek 203 | 67-0}111-3}131-4)105-8/101-4] 91-8] 93-5] 91-2] 84-2! 80-0} 82-7] 82-5] 82-6)..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 245 63-8}120-7/155-7| 94-8)101-7/101-4| 96-6} 89-8} 64-4] 52-1] 62-3] 65-5] 67-7|..... 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
Ly.) SRS BN, OR Cae Se Le ae A 822 | 64-8/127-6)/156-8)/100-5|101-5| 97-5) 93-2) 91-3] 78-0] 67-8] 75-1] 74-3] 72-2)..... 





+The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows! —weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

tFor the week ended March 27, 1936; monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 374) 


Retail Prices 


Changes in meat prices were small. In beef, 
sirloin steak continued to slightly higher levels 
averaging 23:5 cents per pound in March as 
compared with 23-2 in February. Veal and 
mutton again increased also, the former being 
up from an average price of 14-7 cents per 
pound for shoulder roast to 15:1 cents and 
the latter from 21-8 cents per pound for leg 
roast to 22°3 cents. Fractional decreases 
occurred in the prices of fresh pork and of 
breakfast bacon, pork roast averaging 21:2 
cents per pound and bacon 29 cents. Lard 
was down in the average from 17-2 cents per 
pound to 16-6 cents. 


Egg prices at the beginning of March aver- 
aged considerably higher than in the previous 
month following a general decline from Jan- 
uary levels. The fresh grades averaged 38:1 


cents per dozen in March, 33-9 cents in Feb- 
ruary and 41-5 cents in January. In the 
western provinces large increases occurred in 
all localities, while in eastern provinces many 
declines were recorded. Creamery butter was 
down from an average price of 30-1 cents per 
pound in February to 28-7 cents in March. 
Prices were lower in nearly all cities. Bread 
and flour prices continued to show little 
change. Potatoes were again higher averaging 
$1.35 per ninety pounds as compared with 
$1.30 the previous month. Anthracite coal 
changed little in the average in recent months. 
Increases of 25 cents to 50 cents per ton in 
the price of coke were reported from several 
cities and the Dominion average price ad- 
vanced from $12.15 per ton to $12.21. A slight 
increase in rent was reported from New West- 
minster. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $16; Windsor, 
$16.50; Charlottetown, $13.40; Moncton, $16; 
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Saint John, $13.50; Quebec, $13.50; Three 
Rivers, $15; Sherbrooke, $16.25; St. Hyacinthe, 
$13.50: Montreal, $1425; Ottawa, $16.50; 
Kingston, $14.50; Belleville, $15; Peterborough, 
$16.50; Oshawa, $14.75; Toronto, $14.75; St. 





Catharines, $1450; Hamilton, $15; Galt, 
$16.50; St. Thomas, $16; Windsor, $12.50; 
Sudbury, $17.50; Cobalt, $18; Timmins, $18.75; 
Sault Ste. Marie, $14.50; Port Arthur, $17; 
Fort William, $17; Winnipeg, $19.50. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


‘| hee accompanying tables, which appear 
quarterly, give the official and certain 
other index numbers of cost of living, retail 
and wholesale prices in Great Britain and 
several of the principal commercial and in- 
dustrial countries. The following notes afford 
information as to recent changes in prices 
according to groups of commodities in several 
of these countries. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.——The Board of Trade 
index numbers, on the base 1930 = 100, was 
91-7 for February, a decrease of 0-1 per cent 
for the month. This decrease was due almost 
entirely to the lower level of cereal, meat, fish 
and eggs prices; textiles other than wool also 
were lower priced than in January. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877 = 100, was 86-7 at the end of Feb- 
ruary, showing no change on the whole from 
the previous month. A decrease in food prices, 
except animal foods and a slight decrease in 
textiles prices were partly offset by shghtly 
higher prices for minerals and sundries. 


Cost or Livine—The ‘Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July, 1914 = 100, 
was 146 at the end of February, a decrease 
of one point for the month due to lower food 
prices. All other groups were unchanged for 
the month. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 


15926—63 


July, 1914—= 100 (gold index) was 77 for Feb- 
ruary, an advance of 4 per cent for the month 
due to increases in animal and vegetable foods 
and in minerals and metals. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913 = 100, was 1038-6 for February, showing 
no change from the previous month’s level. 
Except for an increase of 7-8 per cent in 
rubber prices, the changes in all groups were 
small. 


Cost or Livina—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914= 100, was 124-3 for 
February, also showing no change from the 
previous month. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber (continued by Dun and Bradstreet, In- 
corporated) which is based on the sum total 
of the prices per pound of 96 commodities 
of common consumption, was $9-:9196 at 
March 1, a fall of one per cent for the month, 
due chiefly to lower prices for foodstuffs, hides 
and leather and some textile products. 


Dun’s index number, which is based on the 
cost per capita of a year’s supply of com- 
modities in wholesale markets was $179-601 
at March 1, a rise of 0-3 per cent for the 
month due to an advance in breadstuffs and 
dairy and garden produce. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Action against One Big Union not 
Properly Constituted 


iB October, 1933, an action was brought by 
two individuals against the One Big 
Union, the Winnipeg Central Labour Council 
of the One Big Union and certain officers or 
agents of the One Big Union for an account- 
ing by the two organizations, a refund of 
money improperly paid to the individual 
defendants, an injunction prohibiting the de- 
fendants from taking any steps to expel the 
plaintiffs from the One Big Union and the 
distribution of the assets of the organization 
among such members as might be eatitled to 
them. The individual defendants applied to 
the Referee in Chambers to require the 
plaintiffs to elect as to whether they were 
proceeding against the One Big Union and the 
Central Labour Council as partnerships or as 
associations and to amend their statement of 
claim accordingly. A defendant, R. B. 
Russell, was ordered by the Referee to reply 
to certain questions and produce certain docu- 
ments. The individual defendants appealed 
from this order and made the same application 
as before with regard to the plaintiff’s state- 
ment of claim. On consent of the parties, 
the appeal and application were dismissed 
and the question came before the Court of 
Appeal. Judgment given on March 12, 1934, 
was to the effect that the defendant. Russell, 
should not be required to comply with the 
order as to questions and documents and that 
the action was not properly constituted since 
the statement of claim: did not allege that the 
One Big Union and the Winnipeg Central 
Labour Council “were legal entities entitled 
to sue and be sued in their own names and 
although it did allege that the former of them 
was a partnership or association with funds or 
property in which the plaintiffs claimed that 
the members have a partnership interest and 
that the latter was an organization forming a 
part or department of the One Big Union, 
these allegations did not show that they were 
a partnership within the legal definition of the 
term.” The appeal was therefore allowed and 
the plaintiffs directed to apply within twenty 
days to amend the statement of claim as to 
the parties, including the addition of repre- 
sentative parties. In the meantime all other 
proceedings were ordered to be stayed. 
(Lasour Gazette, vol. 34, p. 387). 
Thereupon, the plaintiffs applied to the 
Referee for an order that the plaintiffs as 
representatives of all members of the One 
Big Union, except the individual defendants 
and the members of the Winnipeg Central 
Labour Council, may sue all the members of 


the Council by representatives and that the 
individual defendants for the purposes of the 
action represent and defend the action on 
behalf of all other members of the Council. 
An order in the terms of the application was 
granted. On appeal, it was set aside by 
Montague, J., on the ground that the state- 
ment of the two plaintiffs, Sykes and Moore, 
that they were members of the One Big Union, 
was denied by the defendants. He held that 
an action by the plaintiffs could not be gone 
on with until “this preliminary issue” of the 
right of the plaintiffs to act as representa- 
tives of the other members of the One Big 
Union was determined. 

An appeal was then made against the order 
setting aside the order of the Referee in 
Chambers and the order of Montague, J., was 
reversed in part by the Manitoba Court of 
Appeal on January 20, 1936. Pending the 
appeal, however, the plaintiff, Moore, who was 
alleged not to be a member of the One Big 
Union, died, and application was made to sub- 
stitute as party plaintiff, Alfred Crisp, a mem- 
ber in good standing. Judgment of the court 
was given by Trueman, J. A., with whom 
Dennistoun and Richards, JJ. A., concurred. 
Under the Manitoba Rules a plaintiff can only 
sue when he has the same interest as all the 
members of the class he claims to represent; 
when he is not entitled to sue on his own 
behalf, he cannot do so on behalf cf others 
interested. It was pointed out, too, that there 
is nothing in the Rule which requires plain- 
tiffs bringing an action on behalf cf them- 
selves and others to obtain authority to do so 
from the Court. The first part of the order 
of the Referee giving leave to the plaintiffs to 
bring the action as the representatives of others 
was therefore held to be properly struck out 
by Montague, J. As to the second part of the 
order, which was also set aside by Montague, 
J., the Court of Appeal reversed the judgment, 
holding that as the plaintiffs had been ordered 
by the Court of Appeal in March, 1934, to 
amend the statement of claim with regard to 
the defendants and to add parties to represent 
the One Big Union and the Centrai Labour 
Council, the right to this amendment should 
not be challenged by the defendants and it 
was unaffected by the error in connection with 
the first part. The application to substitute 
Crisp as a party plaintiff in place of Moore, 
deceased, was granted while to the defendants 
was reserved the right to have Moore’s status 
to bring the action determined and in the 
event of it being found that he lacked the 
proper status, the substituted plaintiff must 
be struck out. Costs are to be paid to the 
successful party in the action, 
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Robson, J. A., and Prendergast, C. J. M., 
dissented in part from the above judgment, 
holding that while there was no need to obtain 
leave to bring an action representatively, yet 
the right to do so may be challenged at once 
by the defendant and as objection in this 
instance was made, the plaintiffs’ status is too 
doubtful to authorize them to proceed with a 
representative action intended to be as far- 
reaching as the present one. Robson, J., con- 
sidered that the appeal should be dismissed 
with costs to the defendants in the action 
and that leave to plaintiffs should be renewed 
to apply to the Court of King’s Bench for 
amendment or addition or substitution of 
parties. 


Sykes et al (plaintiffs) appellants v. One Big 
Union et al (defendants) respondents, No. 2. 
(1936) 1 D.L.R. 662. 


Claim for Wages Disallowed as Procedure 
under Professional Syndicates Act 
not Followed 


In a Quebec case, a bricklayer brought 
action against the construction company which 
employed him, and the University of Montreal, 
which had let the building contract, for an 
amount equal to the difference between the 
wages actually paid him and the wages calcu- 
lated at the bricklayers’ rate fixed in the 
collective agreement between the National 
Catholic Building Trades Council of Montreal 
and the defendants. It appears from the 
judgment that for a time the plaintiff was 
paid at the rate of $1.20 per hour which was 
the rate fixed in the agreement of July 19, 
1930. Later, he received $1 an hour and still 
later he was paid at the rate of 35 cents an 
hour. He claimed payment after the expira- 
tion of his contract at the rate of $1.20 for 
the time he had worked. The plaintiff was 
a member of the bricklayers’ union, affiliated 
with the National Catholic Building Trades 
Council. 


The building trades council was registered 
under the Professional Syndicates Act of Que- 
bec and accordingly had power to enter into 
an enforceable agreement. The Act, however 
stipulates that an agreement becomes legally 
effective only when a copy has been deposited 
with the Minister of Labour. It was pointed 
out that there was no evidence that this pro- 
cedure had been followed in the case of the 
agreement under consideration. In the opinion 
of the Court, therefore, the Professional 
Syndicates Act did not apply to the agreement. 
Mr. Justice Chase-Casgrain stated that he 
agreed with the decision in Juneau v. 
Plamondon et Cité de Québec (Laxsour 
GAZETTE, Vol. 31, p. 1052) which was to the 
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effect that a workman could not claim wages 


at a rate fixed in a contract to which he was 


not a party if he had agreed to work at a 
lower rate. The latter action was based not on 
a collective labour agreement but on a con- 
tract between the building contractor and the 
city of Quebec containing a “fair wages” 
schedule. Following the judgment in this 
case, Article 14a was added (Stat. of Que. 
1930-31, c. 98) to the Professional Syndicates 
Act to provide that “if it be stipulated in any 
contract that workmen, or the members of a 
syndicate, union or federation of syndicates, 
shall receive a stated wage, such workmen 
or members, although not a party to the 
contract are entitled to the rate of wages 
therein stated, notwithstanding any renuncia- 
tion thereto afterwards agreed upon by them.” 
As article 14a makes an exception to the 
general law which permits persons to accept 
whatever remuneration they wish, Mr. Justice 
Chase-Casgrain pointed out that it must be 
narrowly construed and “in the present case, 
it ought, in the opinion of the Court, to be 
interpreted as applying exclusively to con- 
tracts made in virtue of” the Professional 
Syndicates Act in which it was inserted. To 
hold that the article was applicable to the 
case before the Court would mean applying 
one section of the Professional Syndicates Act 
to the agreement while refusing to apply 
another on the ground that the ccnditions 
laid down as to registration of the agreement 
were not fulfilled. The plaintiff’s claim, 
therefore, was not supported by the Pro- 
fessional Syndicates Act. 


As to Article 1029 of the Civil Code which 
permits a stipulation for a third party to be 
made in a contract when such is a condition 
of the contract, it was pointed out that there 
was nothing in the Code which prevented 
the plaintiff as a third party abandoning his 
rights under the contract and accepting a lower 
wage than that stipulated, which he had 
apparently done. Contrary to the plaintiff’s 
statement it was not proved that he accepted 
the lower rate as a result of threats or intimi- 
dation on the part of the defendant. 


Accordingly, the claim was disallowed and 
costs of the action awarded to the defendant. 

Gougeon v. Damien Boileau (ltée) et une 
Autre et Université de Montréal et un Autre, 
Mis-en-cause, (1936) Q.R. 74 CS. 19. 


Contract at Fixed Price not Affected by 
Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act 


A painter brought action against his em- 
ployer for the sum of $174.30 being the 
difference between the wages actually received 
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by him and the amount he claimed he should 
have received according to the painters’ wage 
rate fixed by the building trades agreement 
made binding in Montreal by order in council 
under the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act. It was admitted by both 
plaintiff and defendant that the contract 
between them had provided a fixed price for 
the job. According to Articles 1690, 1696 of 
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the Civil Code, if a contract is made at a 
fixed price, no additional sum may be claimed 
on the ground of a change in the specifications 
or of an increase in labour and materials 
unless such change is authorized in writing 
and agreed upon. Judgment was therefore 
given for the defendant, the plaintiff to pay 
the costs. | 
Blanc v. Forest (1986) Q.R. 74 CS. 5. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


\ Monthly Summary 


CCORDING to data tabulated in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
9,474 establishments, employment at the begin- 
ning of April showed a seasonal falling-off, 
the reported staffs aggregating 918,716 persons, 
compared with 933,221 in the preceding month. 
The statistics furnished by leading firms since 
1920 show that in all but one of these years, 
employment at April 1 has experienced a 
between-seasons’ contraction, ordinarily result- 
ing from the completion of the winter’s work 
in logging camps, before any considerable 
numbers of persons have been absorbed into 
the outdoor industries opening up in the 
spring and summer. The general loss at the 
beginning of April, 1936, rather exceeded the 
average decrease at that date in the years 
for which statistics are available, although 
it was smaller than the reduction indicated 
at the beginning of April in each of the 
years 1921, 1923, 1930 and 1935. The index 
(based on the 1926 average as 100) declined 
from 98.9 at March 1 to 97.4 at the begin- 
ning of April; at the same date in preceding 
years of the record it was as follows: 1935, 
93.4: 1934, 91.3; 1933, 76.0; 1932, 87.5; 1931, 
99.7; 1930, 107.8; 1929, 110.4; 1928, 102.3; 
1927, 97.4;° 1926, 92.5; 1925, 88.3: 1924, 90.4; 
1923, 88.7; 1922, 81.8; and 1921, 85.1. 

There was a large increase at April 1 in 
manufacturing, especially of textile and iron 
and steel products. Metallic ore mining and 
services also showed improvement. On the 
other hand, logging camps reported very 
decided seasonal reductions, and there were 
important declines in railway and highway 
construction and maintenance. Curtailment 
of a seasonal nature occurred in coal-mining, 
while trade also afforded less employment, 
partly as a result of unfavourable weather. 

At the beginning of April, 1936, the percent- 
age of idleness reported to the Department 
of Labour by local trade unions throughout 
Canada was 14.5 as contrasted with per- 
centages of 13.8 at the beginning of March, 
1936, and with 16.7 at the beginning of 
April, 1985. The April percentage was based 
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on the reports tabulated from a total of 1,778 
labour organizations, including 168,712 mem- 
bers. 

The reports for the Department of Labour 
from the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada showed that the volume of business 
transacted during March, 1986, as indicated 
by the average daily placements, was below 
that of the preceding month and also that of 
the corresponding month last year, construc- 
tion and maintenance being the group in 
each instance in which the major decline was 
recorded. Vacancies in March, 1936, numbered 
24,050, applications 51,395, and placements in 
regular and casual employment 22,181. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting, 
and rent was lower at the beginning of April 
at $16.33 as compared with $16.63 for March. 
The decrease was due almost entirely to the 
lower cost of foods. Comparative figures for 
certain earlier dates are $15.97 for April, 1935; 
$15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years) ; $21.53 for April, 1930; $20.66 for April, 
1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war peak) ; 
and $14.32 for April, 1914. In_ wholesale 
prices the weekly index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 changed little 
during the month and was 72.1 for the week 
ended May 1 as compared with 72.2 for 
the week ended March 27 and 72.5 for the 
week ended February 28. On a monthly 
basis this index number was 72.4 for March, 
1986; 72.5 for April, 1935; 71.3 for April, 
1934; 63.5 for February, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); 91.2 for April, 1930; 98.4 
for April, 1922; 164.3 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and 64.0 for April, 1914. 

The latest statistics available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada are given in 
a table on page 390. The index of the 
physical volume of business in March was 
14 per cent lower than in February but nearly 
9 per cent higher than in March, 1935. In 
the former comparison the main groups to 
show decline were mineral production, trade 
employment, carloadings, imports, exports and 
construction, the latter group showing only 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA® 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1936 1935 
April March February April March February 
‘Trade. external agvgrevates, 3). Se ee ee 125, 931, 362 101, 795, 596) 74, 933,039 107, 203, 253 84, 721,128 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUINDUION Yc s.cceaese cece, GR leet. 52,765,031 41,597,398 36, 636, 702 48,176,831 37,043,710 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 72,029, 854 59,474, 141 37,575,362 58,098, 620 46,719,461 
Customs, duty. collected é....:s.<:as0Slueliayetsexeietonraents 7,508,479 6,097, 664 6,.257, 948 8,395, 859 6,321, 299 
Bank debits to individual 

BECOUNES'.,;.. sate akedats scion win Ae, 5 Rests 2,598,810, 717] 2,767,449,324 2,366, 725,309] 2,235,799,502) 2,089,041, 085 
iBank notes in: CiTCUlaLIONs. ac cie D we licneran aces ae 123,665,982} 124,385,537! 121,419,937 124, 675, 833 125,977, 687 
Bank deposits, Savaingss. 70.8... Bo. 4. fad ee oes 1,532,157,747) 1,517,261, 281} 1,451, 711,330] 1,446,695,027) 1,428,323,176 
Bank loans, commercial etc.... $ |.............. 732,657,582) 741,591,724] 823,135,289) 819,133,461] 815,362,236 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common stocks®. .2V52 532 116-0 117-4 120-7 86-4 84-4 87-8 

Preferred stocks. i.c) 2.6 é0ss0000% 76-0 76-3 77-2 69-2 71-2 73-8 
(1) Index of interest rates.......... 78-5 77-3 80-6 80-8 79-5 78-3 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

RUMEN, <.k sewnese eyes wees {72-1 72-4 72-5 72-5 71-9 71-9 
(2?) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 
Cet. I Ene 16-33 16-63 16-58 15-97 16-10 16-06 

Index, retail sales unadjusted....}.............. 65-1 60-8 72-9 64-8 56-4 
(8) Index, retail sales, adjusted......]...........00- 71-7 69-5 69-5 69-5 69-1 
(2) Employment, index number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 97-4 98-9 98-4] 93-4 96-4 94-6 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 14-5 13-8 14-8] 16-7 18-2 18-1 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
freight. uses... sein. ee cars 179, 258 177,341 173, 649 169, 229 171, 998 179, 225 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, grossearnings..... $ 15,041,771 14, 470, 710 13, 066, 507 14, 006, 144 13, 842,281 12, 423, 833 
Operating expenses......... Saline fal hictereer.. coe 11, 285,344 10,451,767 10,828,411 10, 440, 050 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings........... S$. F/O RB Ss 10,679,577 9, 280,594 9, 986, 543 9,515, 608 8, 656, 020 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
INOS HS. HEE. eee eS $) eee een 9,331, 843 8,413,196 8,573,945 8,468,372 7,805,875 
Steam railways, freight in 
CONAIMUNGS PS. Sree Te ee Oe S| «hee ae es clement 1,814, 161, 858] 1,797, 106,839) 1,857, 714,790) 1,686, 267,299 
Building permits.............. $ 3,183,336 Peony Mar Gl| 1,911, 884 6, 292,000 4, 023, 000 3,598, 449 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 9,815, 100 10, 289, 100 8, 227, 700 11,379,000 8,499, 000 10, 672, 200 
Mineral Production— 

Pig. Dron fet scke o's etree orhere’s ate tONS jaaxee wQaceeer 55, 009 55, 751 43,388 44,727 37,259 

Steel ingots and castings......tons|.............. 101,092 93, 285 68, 530 57,840 56, 006 

I GErG-allOyse.caces ewido ete tons! 25. Rese 5,455 5,114 5,147 2,715 2,700 

Thea PF ehrcihe'. tee ow oe See ke areal DSalia:o fae Seen [ertitontastcri. ce 27,149,114 24,811,329 31,571, 048 27,378,211 

Hel ees cA ir 20,678,372 23, 611, 883 26,935,011 20, 612, 690 

scp I | oe PRR cau bs 32,911, 842 38, 847, 833 37,828,906 33, 467, 044 

Br es Se 5 2 ee erent ee 16, 151,374{ 11, 836,091 10, 618, 462 8,790,996 

299, 102 266, 422] 45,697 249,479 229,340 

Fe ee ty ee 1,235, 039} 1,013,805 1, 278,930 1,018, 743 

1, 025, 892 1, 448, 620 881, 661 1,037,909 1,016, 668 

Crude petroleum imports........gal.|........-.-.-«- 65,380, 000 39, 650, 000 40,450, 000 43, 650, 000 53,580, 000 

Rubber imports. sll. ceolettes ier WR en errs oe 4,052,000 4,256,000 2,380,000 6,071, 000 3,491,000 

Cotton, raw, imports........... MSS shins? eepachemer ers 13,558,000 11,724, 006 8, 836, 000 11, 242, 000 6, 193,000 

Wool Taw, 1iMportee sec oie ee Tbstto cn eee te 3, 831, 000 2, 670, 000) 1,865, 000 1,135,000 1,378, 000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

Tyhoot Oph Saran ae, Amen eee bo aitslit ncaa cece 208,370,230} 107,483,790] 231,370,647} 181,302,852 92,937,309 
IE Touriproduchion: cen ce cere sees DIS cis coe: Petia 1,019,017 65, 765 1,046, 087 941,417 
(6) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 46, 454, 928 22,330,975 20,769,861 49,612,873 24,415, 180 25, 678, 831 
Footwear production........... PAITS) « seeenecoa ee 2,110,598 1, 835, 240} 2,026, 464 1, 938, 800 1,480,041 
Output of central electric stations | 

daily average.............. kaw hae. 3. Satie 68, 886, 000 66, 812, 000 62,701,000}° 62,695,000 64,409, 000 
Salesof msurancecn....ss cose cumulates 31,514, 060 30,310, 000 28, 649,000 31, 167,000 28,476,000 
Newsprint production........... CONS) SPs es a, 239, 250 106, 080) 222,240 205, 680 180,310 
Automobiles, passenger production..|............-- 14, 488 10, 853 20, 688 18,179 13,885 
Index of Physical Volume of 

Business, 0005 2240... . PIE tae eee 103-3 104-9 98-3 94-2 100-6 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ....43 foe alot eee aor 104-1 104-9 97-7 93-3 101-1 

Mineral production..c << sc. ce stecieteeiidt «ieee? 158-2 186-2 156-4 143-4 143-5 

Manufacturing 2.54... «Sab as. stersidetrae| |» flere ctetalore tacts 98-7 96-2 94-0 86-8 92-5 

Constrnction sc fs s:sS0 facials Samuahe Sortatenneede nics 52-0 52-6 35-6 48-0 72-0 

Electric: pawere>.. 5. ose fete cel caterers 209-3 196-0 195-9 190-5 188-9 
DISTRIBUTION. so) ce chile sic Rides a Af ames dees 6 101-3 104-8 100-0 96-8 99-4 

Tradeemployment..c.Mecs sos sctal tasers 124-2 127-3 121-0 120-5 120-7 

Carloadings:.,44 Be etd. ee ee es 75-4 78-4 79-1 73°3 78-3 

AM POLes seria crate © «(chor wreie-slors bettas wcll sippyes w baserge! evoke 71-4 78-9 71-5 65-6 70-7 

IEIXPOLUS Geos care tisee oi stiecieeiekoel| Mace aie a 91-0 99-3 81-5 73-8 79-2 





*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

tFor the week ended May 1, 1936. 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

(?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(8) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 

(4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending May 2, 1936 and corresponding previous periods. 

(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending April 18, March 21, and February 22, 1936, April 20, March 23, 
and Febuary 23, 1935. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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a fractional decline, while advances were 
recorded in manufacturing and in electric 
power output, Comparing March, 1936, with 
March, 1935, all of the above groups were 
higher. Information available for April shows 
improvement in carloadings both as compared 
with the previous month and with April last 
year. Sugar manufactured during the four 
weeks ended April 18 was much higher than 
during the previous four weeks but lower than 
the same period in 1935. Contracts awarded 
were lower both as compared with March, 1936 
and with April, 19835. Wholesale prices also 
were slightly lower in the same comparison. 


The number of strikes and lockouts on 
record during April was fifteen, involving 1,844 
workers and causing time loss of 17,790 man 
working days as against twelve disputes 
during March, involving 1,274 workers and 
12,265 days’ time loss. In April last year 
there were fourteen disputes, involving 4,429 
workers and resulting in time loss of 19,472 
days. During April this year strikes of loggers 
on Vancouver Island, B.C., shoe factory work- 
ers, London, Ont., leather workers, Toronto, 
Ont., dress cutters, Montreal, P.Q., and 
moulders at Brantford, Ont., accounted for 
about eighty per cent of the workers involved 
and time loss incurred. Of the fifteen disputes 
in April, twelve were recorded as terminated, 
one resulting in favour of the employer, six in 
favour of the workers, while compromise settle- 
ments were reached in five cases. Three dis- 
putes, involving approximately three hundred 
workers, were recorded as unterminated at the 
end of the month. These figures do not include 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were no longer affected but 
which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


Appointed under Order in 


Personnel of Council on May 14, the per- 


National sonnel of the National Em- 
Employment ployment Commission is a 
Commission. cross-section of national in- 


terests. As indicated by its 
composition, the Commission in its individual 
members, combines wide administrative experi- 
ence with specialized knowledge in the social 
and economic sphere. 

The chairman is Mr. Arthur B. Purvis, of 
Montreal, who is president and managing direc- 
tor of Canadian Industries Limited. As at- 
tested by directorships in various large enter- 
prises, Mr. Purvis is one of the most out- 
standing industrial executives in the Dominion. 
In addition to prominent association with 
Canadian Industries Limited, he is vice-presi- 
dent and director of Barclays Bank (Canada) 
Ltd., a director of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., also of the Canadian 
Safety Fuse Co., Ltd., and the Dunlop Tire 


and Rubber Goods Co. of Canada, Limited. 
Mr. Purvis came to Canada in 1925 after. 
holding various responsible positions with the 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, of 
London, England, which company he repre- — 
sented in South America, Africa and the 
United States. 

The other members of the Commission, with 
a brief summary of their careers, are as 
follows :— 

Mr. A. Neil McLean, a native of New Bruns- 
wick, is a student of fiscal and trade problems, 
banker, and businessman. After an extensive © 
banking and mercantile experience, he became 
interested in the firm of Connors Brothers, 
Limited, of Blacks Harbour, N.B., and in 
1923 was made president of this fish products 
business, one of the largest of its kind in the 


. world. In addition to heading this corporation, 


he is a director of the New Brunswick Pub- 
lishing Company, Maritime Trust Company, 
Scovil Brothers, Limited, and the Fundy 
Marine Insurance Company. 

Mr. Alfred Marois, of Quebec City, after 
graduating in applied sciences from Laval 
University, practised his profession of civil 
engineer in railway construction. In 1918 he 
joined his father’s firm of A. E. Marois, 
Limited, shoe manufacturers of Quebec, of 
which he is at present the vice-president. Mr. 
Marois is now president of the Federation of 
the Chambers of Commerce of the province of 
Quebec. president of the Board of Trade of 
Quebec, director of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, president of the Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers Association of Canada; vice- 
president of the joint committee of the shoe 
industry in Quebec, vice-president of the Safety 
League of Quebec and former president of 
the Canadian Manufacturers Association (Que- 
bec section). 

Mr. Tom Moore is labour’s representative 
on the Commission. Prominently identified 
with the labour movement throughout his 
career, he is a recognized authority on labour 
problems. His instinct for sound leadership 
brought him from the trade union ranks to the 
presidency of the Trades and Labour Congress 
in 1918. He held that office until 1935 when 
he was appointed to the Employment and 
Social Insurance Commission. He has been 
a member of several prominent national bodies 
and commissions, including the Employment 
Service Council, the National Research Coun- 
cil, and was labour’s representative on the 
directorate of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. On several occasions he has represented 
the Canadian workers at the Conferences of 
the International Labour Organization at 
Geneva. 

Mrs. Mary. McCallum Sutherland, now of 
Wells, British Columbia, is the wife of a 
doctor in the mining district of that province. 
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Previous to 1922, Mrs. Sutherland was the 
Mary McCallum identified with the Grain 
Growers’ Guide in the capacity of associate 
editor. She was known throughout Western 
‘Canada as a speaker on farm problems at all 
of the Grain Growers’ conventions and farmers’ 
meetings held in the three prairie provinces. 
Mrs. Sutherland has taken part in all social 
and public activities in any community where 
she has lived. She is recognized as one of 
the most. effective public speakers in Canada. 


Professor W. A. Mackintosh has been head 
_of the Department of Political Economy at 
Queen’s University since 1927. He joined that 
department after brilliant scholastic achieve- 
ments both at Queens and Harvard. His extra- 
University activities have given him wide ex- 
perience. For some months he worked in 
the Department of Labour and in the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 
for the Registrar under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act into the operation of the Propri- 
etary Articles Trade Association in 1926. Later, 
he did some special work for the Tariff 
Commission. For some years, he has been in 
charge of research for the Canadian Pioneer 
Problems Committee which has been making 
intensive studies of pioneer settlements in 
Canada, particularly in the prairie provinces, 


with a view to indicating some solution of 


the problems of certain areas. Last year, he 
spent in England and or. the Continent where 
he had an excellent opportunity of studying 
economic conditions of different countries and 
the measures taken to improve them. 


Mr. E. J. Young, of Dummer, Saskatche- 
wan, from an intimate knowledge of prairie 
life and conditions, possesses an authoritative 
understanding of the problems confronting 
agricuiture in Canada. After a short time in 
the teaching profession, he changed to home- 
steading and progressively acquired three 
quarter-sections which constitute his present 
farm. He participated actively in community 
affairs, and became in turn secretary-treasurer 
and trustee of his local school district. He 
was, at other times, councillor and assessor 
of his municipality. He took keen interest 
in the problems of his fellow farmers and of 
the country at large. As a result of this 
interest he was nominated as a candidate in 
the 1925 Federal elections and was elected to 
the House of Commons, where he sat as a 
Member until the 1935 elections. As a mem- 
ber of the Price Spreads and Mass Buying 
Commission he submitted a minority report, 
and emerged from that inquiry as a national 
figure. 

Commmenting on the appointment of the 
above personnel, Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, declared: 

“T have great confidence in this new ven- 
ture In nation-wide co-operation as an ap- 
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proach to stubborn economic problems. The 
personnel of the Commission has been selected 
with the utmost care. Each member will 
be able to contribute a specialized fund of 
knowledge and experience to the study of the 
complex problem of unemployment and relief. 
The Chairman and members of the new Com- 
mission may be assured from the outset of the 
full co-operation of the Department of 
Labour.” 

In his first public statement as chairman of 
the Commission, Mr. Purvis outlined the 
approach to the problem as follows:— ; 

“The National Employment Commission has 
been set up by the Government to bring about 
the re-employment of those who would nor- 
mally be self-supporting, were it not for the 
dislocation of trade. 

“In recent years, we as citizens have been 
far too prone to lean upon the Government for 
the solution of all our problems, and have 
fallen into a habit of destructively criticising 
the Government, or the economic system—a 
course which can get us nowhere. 


“Our Government believes, and the National 
Employment Commission believes, that Cana- 
dians are ready to move out of this atmosphere 
of doubt and criticism. More—that they are 
prepared to take their part in a nation-wide 
co-operative effort to face squarely the prob- 
lems before us, and make such sacrifices as will 
bring about their solution. 

“With this end in view the National Em- 
ployment Commission will seek the co-opera- 
tion of every man and woman, young and old, 
in a team effort to win back for all the right 
to a true feeling of independence.” 


As a result of recent nego- 


Negotiations tiations between the federal 
with and provincial governments 
Provinces respecting relief agreements 
Respecting based upon the Unemploy- 
Relief. ment and Relief Act 1936 


‘(which received Royal As- 


sent on May 7) it was announced on May 12. 


by the Hon. Norman Mch. Rogers, Minister 


of Labour, that grants in aid of direct relief 


by the Dominion to the provinces will be 
continued for the months of May and June 


at the same rates as were in effect in April.’ 


This means that the fifteen per cent reduc- 


tion (in the Dominion contribution) from the \ 


winter rates will be operative in May and | 


June. 
the provinces will approximate $2,206,000 a 
month for the two-month period. 


The new relief agreements will also pro- 
vide for a review of the relief situation at the 
end of each quarter by the National Employ- 
ment Commission and the Department of 
Labour. Following is the statement of the 
Minister of Labour under date of May 12: 


Accordingly, the Dominion’s quota to | 
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“Although expanding employment has 
brought about an encouraging improvement in 
the relief situation since April Ist it has been 
decided to continue during May and June the 
revised grants-in-aid from the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to the provinces which were an- 
nounced for April. 


“During the summer months it is anticipated 
that there will be a further improvement in 
the employment situation through relief 
works which will result from conferences which 
are now taking place between the Dominion 
and provincial governments, and through other 
public works for which provision has been 
made in the special supplementary estimates. 
This will be in addition to an expected in- 
crease in private employment during the same 
period. 

“The new relief agreements with the prov- 
inces will contain a provision for a quarterly 
review of the relief situation by the National 
Employment Commission in association with 
the Department of Labour. It is believed that 
such a review at quarterly intervals will permit 
a more accurate check on the relief problem 
in the various provinces, and a corresponding 
readjustment of grants-in-aid to meet the 
changing situation. 

“Preliminary discussions took place to-day 
regarding the works program which will be 
carried on in Ontario by joint action of the 
Ontario and Dominion Governments. Very 
satisfactory progress was made. Similar con- 
ferences have taken place during the past 
week with delegations from other provinces 
and agreements with these provinces are now 
in course of preparation.” 


In accordance with the pro- 


Report of visions of the Relief Act, 
Dominion 1935, a report on its opera- 
Commissioner tions during the fiscal year 


has been submitted to Par- 
jiament. The administra- 
tion of the Act is vested in 
the Minister of Labour, Mr. Harry Hereford 
being the Dominion Commissioner of Unem- 
ployment Relief. The report gives detailed 
relief statistics as reported by the Provinces 
and Federal Departments for the fiscal year 
up to and including February, 1936. 

According to a recapitulation of relief 
statistics (preliminary figures) reported by 
provinces and federal departments, the total 
number of individuals assisted, including de- 
pendents, during the month of February, 1936, 
was 1,314,082. 

In addition to a comprehensive review of 
relief administration under the 1935 Act, the 
report gives tabular summaries of Dominion 
disbursements under the relief legislation of 
1930, 1931, 19382, 1933 and 1934. The total of 
Dominion expenditure (exclusive of loans and 


of Unemploy- 
ment Relief. 
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advances) under the six relief measures as at 
March 31, 1936 amounted to $204,838,007.90. 

In view of the publication of a supplement 
with the April issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
which dealt entirely with the unemployment 
and relief situation in Canada, it is not con- 
sidered necessary to duplicate this presentation 
by any detailed analysis of the Commissioner’s 
report. 

There is possibly one explanation of the 
statistics that should be made. In the April 
supplement to the Lasour Gazerrs, the num- 
ber given on relief in the month of February 
was 1,310,423. In the Commissioner’s report 
this total is given as 1,314,082. Both figures 
are preliminary. The difference is accounted 
for by the receipt of additional information. 


Under the title, “Labour 


“Labour Legislation in Canada, 1935,” 
Legislation the Department of Labour 
in Canada, has published the seventh 
1935.” annual supplement to the 


volume, “Labour Legisla- 
tion in Canada as existing December 31, 1928.” 
The new supplement follows the lines of its 
predecessors, and contains the texts of the 
various Dominion and provincial laws together 
with certain Orders in Council and regulations 
made under statutory authority. Notes are 
inserted in the text where necessary in inter- 
pretation of new amendments. 

The substantial addition of new enactments 
and amendments reflects the latest trends in 
labour and social legislation. 

In addition to detailing the legislation of 
the period, the report contains a cumulative 
index covering the contents of the basic 
volume and its supplements. 

The main volume in this series may be 
obtained from the Department of Labour for 
one dollar, the charge for each of the seven 
supplements being 25 cents. 


Legislation concerning Col- 


Legislation lective Labour Agreements 
concerning is the title of a comprehen- 
Collective sive article of some forty 
Labour pages by Miss Margaret 
Agreements. Mackintosh of the Depart- 


ment of Labour in the 
Canadian Bar Review for February and 
March, 1936. — 

Part I of the article, after a brief intro- 
duction on the nature and extent of collective 
bargaining, deals chiefly with the statutory 
law on collective agreements in European 
countries and in Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. In most of these states, legal 
effect is given in some measure to collective 
agreements governing working conditions, and 
in Queensland, Western Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa and Austria, the law pro- 
vides for the application, on certain con- 
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ditions, of the operation of an agreement to 
all employers and workers in the industry 
concerned whether or not they were parties 
to the original agreement. Similar legislation 
was in force in Germany from 1918 to the 
beginning of the National Socialist regime in 
1933. 

The situation in Great Britain is outlined 
also in Part I. In general, collective agree- 
ments have no legal consequences in Great 
Britain but collective bargaining has been 
longer and probably more widely practised 
than in any other country and agreements are 
loyally observed. ‘There has, however, been 
some pressure for legislation to permit col- 
lective agreements to be made legally binding. 
In 1934, moreover, a provisional Act applying 
to cotton weaving provided for the legalization 
throughout the industry of the wage-rates 
agreed upon by the employers’ associations 
and trade unions. 

Part II of the article is devoted to the law 
relating to collective agreements in Canada. 
This includes a statement of the relative signi- 
ficance of the Trade Unions Act of the United 
Kingdom and the Trade Union Act of Canada 
and an analysis of certain legal decisions 
involving the question of the effect of a col- 
lective agreement on the contract of employ- 
ment between an employer and an individual 
workman. The greater part of this section of 
the article, however, is given up to a des- 
cription of the statute law in three Canadian 
provinces providing for the legalization of 
certain terms of collective agreements. 

The Collective Labour Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of Quebec and the Industrial Stan- 
dards Acts of Ontario and Alberta are out- 
lined and the effect of the judicial decisions 
interpreting them is indicated in several cases. 
The attitude of employers and trade unions 
to the legislation is shown as definitely as 
possible through quotations from various 
bodies. 


Old Age pension legislation 


Old Age providing for old age pen- 
Pensions in sions in Quebec and New 
Quebec and New Brunswick will shortly be 
Brunswick. in effect. In the Quebec 


Legislature a Bill has been 
introduced and given its first reading to bring 
the province within the old age pensions 
scheme in agreement with Dominion legis- 
lation. 

Prior to the prorogation of the New Bruns- 
wick Legislature, it was announced by the 
Hon. A. A. Dysart, Prime Minister, that old 
age pensions legislation would become effect- 
ive on July 1. New Brunswick enacted 
agreeing legislation in 1930, the Act to become 
operative upon proclamation (LABouR GAZETTE, 
October, 19380, page 1153). 
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Old age pensions will now be in effect in 
all the provinces of the Dominion pursuant 
to the provisions of the Federal statute. 


Among the measures enact- 
ed at the 1986 session of 
the Prince Edward Island 
Legislature was an Act pro- 
viding for the establishment 
of credit unions in the province. In intro- 
ducing the Bill, Hon. Mark R. McGuigan, 
Minister of Education, declared that “the pur- 
pose of the act is not to change the social 
structure of the province but merely to assist 
ordinary people to solve their own financial 
problems.” ; 


Credit Union 
Act in P.E.I. 


He also believed that credit union organ- 
izations would promote thrift. Describing 
such a union as a “bank of credit,” he con- 
sidered that it would provide its members 
with immediate constructive loans, encourage 
buying on a cash basis and break up the in- 
stalment plan system 

The Bill defined a credit union as a “co- 
operative credit society organized for the two- 
fold purpose of promoting thrift among its 
members and creating a source of credit for 
its members at legitimate rates of interest for 
provident and productive purposes.” 


By recent Order in Couneil 
the Canada Shipping Act, 
with some minor amend- 
ments, will be proclaimed in 
effect on August 1. This 
Act, after extensive study 
and investigation, was amended and revised 
during the Parliamentary session of 1934, and 
was to come into effect on proclamation of the 
Governor in Council. (The events leading 
up to the revision of the Act and those sections 
which dealt with its labour provisions were 
reviewed in the Lasour Gazerte for July, 1984, 
page 629). 

In moving leave to introduce the Bull to 
amend the Act, the Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Marine, explained that this extensive piece 
of legislation (it contains some 719 clauses) 
though passed in 1934 was not yet in operation 
“due to the fact that it was considered ad- 
visable to allow the shipping interests of Can- 
ada reasonable time to become familiar with 
the changes proposed, and also to enable the 
Department of Marine to prepare the regula- 
tions called for by the act.” 

He added that the amendments now pro- 
posed “are not very extensive, and are largely 
for the purpose of clarifying the intent and 
meaning of the 1934 measure andi rendering it 
more effective in its application to the existing 
situation.” 


Canada 
Shipping Act 
in effect on 
Augusi lI. 
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Work of the tional ‘Research Council of of joint associate committees, associate com- 
National Canada are reviewed in the mittees and assisted researches. 
rosci e aaa ile eb Reference is again made to the relation of 
ouncil in 2! he | il to indust in th lution 
1934-35. isco LAN eco OS a Oi EM the Council to industry in the solution of 


a summary of the Council’s 
operation during its eighteen years existence, 
it is stated that during that period the total 
public expenditure has been approximately 
$8,000,000. Of this amount “more than half 
has been for permanent work, expressed in 
building and equipment, and remains a per- 
manent investment for the country.” The 
balance represents current expenditure in the 
eighteen years. During that period, the report 
points out that 152 researches have been com- 
pleted, some of major economic importance. 
Approximately 100 are now being carried on, 
some of which are nearing completion, while 
others will extend over a considerable period 
of time. 

Over 500 scientific papers have been pub- 
lished in Canadian and foreign journals as the 
result of the work of the staff of the Council 
and subventions granted to university labora- 
tories. In addition, 382 men have been trained 
or are training under the scholarship system 
inaugurated by the Council. Further, every 
university in Canada where facilities for 
research exist has been stimulated to partici- 
pate actively in the study of the scientific 
problems related to the development of 
natural resources. 

Emphasizing the national importance of the 
Council’s service, the report declares: 

“Tt can be said without fear of contradiction 
that the National Research Council has 
already returned to the people of Canada in 
economic benefits far more than the total 
expenditure, both current and capital, made to 
date, and this with the current expenditure 
reduced to such an extent that if further re- 
ductions were made the laboratories would of 
necessity 1n part cease to function.” 

Drawing attention to the emphasis placed on 
research in other industrial countries, with 
which Canada competes in the world’s markets, 
the report points to the government support 
accorded in Japan with its 45 research insti- 
tutes “reaching into every phase of national 
industry”; to Russia with its 840 research 
institutes and 47,900 trained personnel; and 
to the “slower but equally sure development” 
in Great Britain. ‘ 

Some idea of the spheres of activity in the 
Council’s research work is indicated in the 
various chapters of the report. 

The scope of its investigations and studies 
is revealed in the reports of the laboratory 
division—biology and agriculture, chemistry, 


problems. 


To the Unemployment 
Insurance Statutory Com- 
mittee (Great Britain) was 
referred the question of 
extending unemployment 
insurance to non-manual 
workers* whose remuneration exceeds the 
present limit of £250. Reporting on this 
question, which has been considered at 
various times during the past few years, the 
Committee found that the demand for the 
raising of the non-manual limit has grown 
during the depression years. 


The Committee point to the anomalies 
arising out of the present system, particu- 
larly in differentiating between manual and 
non-manual workers. “The typist who strikes 
the keys of a typewriter, or a computer who 
strikes the keys of a calculating machine, 
are held to be non-manual, while a com- 
positor striking the keys of a lnotype or 
monotype machine is held to be manual.” 


Insurance of 
Non-manual 
workers in 
Great Britain. 


There were also a number of anomalies 
arising out of the fact that the limit is taken 
to be remuneration at the rate of £250 per 
annum. In other words, the limit is not based 
on annual earnings but at a rate equivalent 
to £250 a year, however short the period of 
employment, and in consequence the limit 
excludes from insurance many people whose 
work is irregular, so that they are paid at 
relatively high rates by the week or the hour, 
but who never expect to earn £250 a year or 
anything near it; they may have lower in- 
comes and more unemployment than many 
of those covered by insurance. This excludes 
from insurance actors, musicians, variety 
artists, and casual workers who receive high 
hourly rates but whose work is intermittent. 


After discussing various alternatives the 
Committee suggest a new limit of £400 a 
year. They were of the opinion, however, 
that the extension of unemployment insurance 
in this way would entail the establishment 
of special employment exchanges in some at 
least of the principal cities to serve those who 
would be brought into insurance by the rais- 
ing of the remuneration limit. 


*Al]l manual workers are at present insured. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


[TURING the month of April a Board of 

Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act was established by the Minister 
of Labour to deal with a dispute between the 
Winnipeg Electric Company and certain of 
its employees being members of Locals Nos. 
1037 and 435 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. The original 
application in this matter was received in 
the Department in November, 1935, and oa 
revised application on March 23, 1936 (see 
Lasour Gazetre April, 19386, page 309). The 
employees directly concerned, 50 in number, 
desire to enter into a new agreement with 
the company providing for cancellation of the 
wage reductions previously made. Members 
of the Board have been appointed by the 
Minister as follows: on the company’s recom- 
mendation, Mr. C. A. Clendening, of Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba; on the employees’ recom- 
mendation, Mr. Fred Bancroft, of Oakville, 
Ontario. Messrs. Clendening and Bancroft 
have been requested to confer looking to a 
joint recommendation for a third member, 
who will be chairman of the Board. 

It was reported in the April issue of the 
Lanourn GaAzeTTe, page 309, that an applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation had been 
submitted by employees of the Corporation 
of the City of Edmonton in street railway 
service, being members of Division 569, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America. The 
application was defective in certain respects, 
and on April 27 an amended application was 
received in the Department from these em- 
ployees. The new application was under 
consideration at the close of the month. 

In the April issue of the Lasour Gazerts, 
page 309, there appeared the text of the 
findings of the Board of Conciliation and 


Investigation which dealt with a dispute 
between the Hamilton Street Railway Com- 
pany and certain of its employees being 
members of Division No. 107, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America. The report of the 
Board, which was signed by the chairman, 
His Honour Judge Mahon, and the member 
nominated by the employees, Mr. Fred Ban- 
croft, recommended an increase of 4 cents 
an hour to all employees concerned in the 
dispute, with a 44-hour week for operators 
of one-man cars and buses, instead of ‘the 
prevailing 40 hours, The Department has 
been advised that both the employees and 
the Hydro Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, which controls the street railway, 
have accepted the Board’s recommendations 
as a settlement of the dispute. 

Reference was made in the December issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre (page 1089) to the 
receipt in the Department of Labour of an 
application for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation from employees of the Domin- 
ion Transport Company, Ltd., at Toronto, 
Ontario, being members of Local Union No. 
670, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers. The 
applicants claimed that the officials of the 
company had not acknowledged the copy 
submitted to them of a proposed agreement 
involving increased wages, shorter hours and 
improved working conditions, Sixty em- 
ployees were stated to be directly affected, 
and 20 indirectly. Officers of the Depart- 
ment interviewed officials of the company in 
Toronto and in Montreal on various occa- 
sions, and as a result of their intervention 
direct negotiations took place between the 
parties concerned which resulted in an agree- 
ment being reached on March 28, The 
application was subsequently withdrawn by 
the employees. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of three cases 
recently settled by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. Outlines of previous cases were 
given in the Lasour Gazerrs, January, 1936, 
page 25, and in previous issues. 
The issue of August, 1930, contained a gen- 
eral summary of the proceedings of the Board, 
covering the period from January 1, 1928, to 


December 31, 1929; and a similar summary 
of proceedings from September 1, 1925 (the 
date of the inception of the Board), to Decem- 
ber 31, 1927, appeared in the issue of October, 
1928, page 1060. The text of the memorandum 
of the agreement made between the railways 
and the employees concerned for the estab- 
lishment of the Board was given in these sum- 
maries. 


May, 1986 


The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2 was es- 
tablished for the purpose of disposing of out- 
standing grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application or 
interpretation of the schedule of working con- 
ditions for “Clerks and other Classes of Em- 
ployees as herein named,” which are not ad- 
justed between the officers of the railway and 
the representatives of the employees. The 
members of the Board are appointed for a 
term of one year, subject to reappointment. 
The Board is composed of four members 
selected by the management and four mem- 
bers selected by the representatives of the 
employees concerned. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made, in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board, for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in any case in which the 
Board might be unable to agree upon an 
award. 


Case No. 122.—Sleeping, Dining and Par- 
lour Car Department (Central Region) 


This case, concerning the complaint of an 
ex-business car steward in regard to his 
seniority status, was heard at the May, 1933, 
meeting and was later withdrawn by joint 
request of the disputants. 


Case No. 167.—Transportation Department 
(Western Region) 


This case concerned the claim of certain 
freight shed employees at. Port Arthur for 
wages and conditions of employment as set 
forth in the schedule for “Clerks and other 
Classes of Employees.” 

The case was to be heard on February 19, 
1935, but before that time it was referred 
back to the parties for further negotiations. 

At the request of the employees, the Board 
withdrew the case. 

No. 173.—Operating Department 
(Western Region) 


Case 


An employee entered the Railways’ service 
as a call boy at North Battleford, Saskatche- 
wan, on October 31, 1926, and held that posi- 
tion continuously since that date, with the 
exception of one month in 1928 when he was 
laid off and two other occasions when he was 
employed as car checker for short periods. 
This employee received all scheduled increases 


as they became due until he reached the salary ° 
of $45 per month on May 1, 1928. From 1928 | 


to 1934 he did not receive any further in- 
creases. ; 

On September 17, 1934, a claim was made 
on his behalf for the schedule rate of $50 per 
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month, with retroactive pay from May 1, 1927, 
and on October 8, this claim was amended to 
read as from January 1, 1929. The Railway 
applied the schedule rate of $50 per month 
retroactive to August 1, 1934. 

The employees contended that according to 
Article 13, effective August 1, 1929, this em- 
ployee should have received $50 a month from 
January 1, 1929, to August 1, 1934. The em- 
ployees further contended that Article 16, 
Section (d), which states that the settlement 
of a dispute -shall not involve retroactive 
pay beyond 45 days, does not apply to this 
case as no dispute exists. 

The company’s contention was that as ap- 
plication for the $50 rate was made on Sep- 
tember 17, 19384, and as the company granted 
the rate from August 1, 1934, they had fulfilled 
their responsibility under Article 16, section 
(d). 

The case was heard on November 19, 1935, 
and referred back to the disputants. A satis- 
factory settlement has since been reached and 
the case withdrawn. 


Brunswick Forest 


New Operations 
Commission 
The New Brunswick Forest Operations 


Commission, established on April 3, 1934, for 
the purpose of fixing minimum wage scales 
in the lumbering industry (LABour GAZETTE, 
1934, page 418), has recently announced the 
following rates:— 

1. For stream driving the average rate of 
wages paid by any employer to his employees 
shall not be less than Two Dollars per day 
and board or its equivalent in the case of 
piece work provided however that the wages 
paid to cooks shall not be included in deter- 
mining the average rate. 

2. For Booming and Sorting the minimum 
rate shall be twenty cents per hour without 
board, provided however where board is fur- 
nished by the employer the amount charged 
for same shall not exceed fifty cents per day. 

Employers have to submit their payrolls 
to the Commission for auditing when necessary. 
In determining an average rate, the wages of 
foremen, book-keepers and clerks are not in- 
cluded as these workers do not come within 
the jurisdiction of the Act. 





A Bill covering State Health Insurance is 
now being considered by the New York State 
Legislature. This bill would establish a sys- 
tem covering all persons (including depen- 
dents) earning $60 a week or less. It would 
be financed by contributions equal to 6 per 
cent of the wages paid to the insured em- 
ployees, 14 per cent of which would be paid 
by the State and the remaining 43 per cent 
divided between employers and employees. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1936. 


HE following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for April, 1936, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 


Number of | Time loss 
Date Number : A 
P employees | in working 
of disputes | ‘involved days 
PADIS AGO. beep re 15 1,844 17,790 
wIVEAYS, 1950 cove cea scite 12 1,274 12,265 
IDE LOSS anes ccce 14 4,429 19,472 





*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as -‘‘ minor dis- 
outes.”’ 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The figures as to the number of disputes, 
the number of workers involved and as to 
time loss show increases in April over those 
for March, but only six of the disputes in- 
volved fairly large numbers of workers and 
caused time loss of over 1,000 days, namely 
those involving loggers at Cowichan Lake, 
B.C. (two disputes), shoe factory workers, 
London, Ont., leather factory workers, Tor- 
onto, Ont., dress cutters at Montreal, P.Q., 
and moulders, etc., at Brantford, Ont. The 
first three of these were also in progress in 
March, being the only disputes of importance 
during that month. In April last year, while 
the number of disputes was smaller, the 
number of workers involved and the time 
loss were greater as a result of a one day 
strike of millinery workers in Montreal which 
involved 1,400 workers and a strike of coal 
miners at Corbin, B.C., which caused 5,000 
days’ time loss. Strikes of millinery workers 
at Toronto and boom log workers at Vancou- 
ver also caused considerable time loss. 

Seven disputes, involving 960 workers, were 
carried over from March, and eight disputes 
commenced during April. Of these fifteen 
disputes, twelve terminated during the month, 
one resulting in favour of the employer, six 


in favour of the workers, while compromise 
settlements were reached in five cases. At 
the end of April, therefore, there were on 
record three disputes recorded as strikes or 
lockouts, namely: two strikes of loggers at 
Cowichan Lake, B:C., and truck drivers, 
helpers and warehouse employees, Toronto, 
Ont. 

The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such as are defined in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared: terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to three such disputes, namely: photo 
engravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Mont- 
real and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., 
May 4, 1931, one employer; motion picture 
projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1982, 
two employers; and moulders, Peterborough, 
Ont., February 27, 1934, one employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but 
receive subsistance for which work is per- 
formed or may be required, are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and 
employee being involved. 

A dispute: involving five to seven dress 
cutters in one children’s clothing establish- 
ment in Montreal from March 13 to the end 
of March has been reported to tthe Depart- 
ment. The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union claimed that several cutters 
were dismissed for joining the union and 
picketed the establishment. The employer 
stated that several cutters were dismissed for 
unsatisfactory work and were replaced three 
days later. No settlement of the dispute has 
been reported. 

A strike of women’s clothing factory workers 
(cloaks and suits) in one establishment in 
Toronto, from March 17 to March 24, was 
recently reported to the Department. The 
dispute involved 45 employees and resulted 
in the employer conceding the workers’ demand 
for an agreement as to wages and working 
conditions with the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. This dispute 
followed immediately after the cessation of 
work in a number of such establishments from 
March 5 to March 9, noted in the Lasour 
GazeTrse for April, 19386, page 313. 

A cessation of work on April 21 by men 
engaged in land clearing as a relief project 
by the city of Port Arthur has been reported 
in the press but particulars have not been 
received. The men objected to a _ piece 
work system of payment, claiming the rates 
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were too low, and demanded payment by the 
hour. 

A cessation of work on April 25 by thirty- 
seven carpenters on one job in Toronto, de- 
manding punitive overtime rates for work on 
Saturday afiternoon has been reported in the 
press. It is stated that the employer refused 
to pay overtime rates as the carpenters had 
not worked forty hours during the week and 
that there was, therefore, no overtime. The 
strikers were replaced. 

A cessation of work during March by 
employees in a bakery in Montreal, P.Q., was 
noted in the April issue of the Lasour 
Gazette. Reports from the parties to the dis- 
pute, received later, state that from three to 
five bakers ceased work from the third of 
March to the thirteenth, demanding that only 
members of the (International Union of 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers would be 
employed. This was finally conceded. 

A minor dispute in March involving two 
restaurant workers in one establishment in 
Toronto has been reported. The Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 
demanded that none but union members were 
to be employed. This being refused one 
employee ceased work on March twenty- 
fifth and one on the twenty-seventh. Appar- 
ently these were replaced but no settlement 
of the dispute has been reported. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information in the tabular statement. 


Loccrrs, CowicHan LAKE, 'B.C.—The strike 


of loggers in one camp of a lumber company, 
which commenced March 10, against the dis- 
charge of two employees, alleged to be for 
union activity, was unterminated at the 
end of the month, the employer being 
reported to have refused to negotiate with 
the union representatives. The sawmill of 
the employer was reported to be operating 
on logs purchased from small independent 
logging firms operating in timber patches too 
small for the outfits of the logging com- 
panies. The strikers were members of the 
Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union but this 
union has been transferring its membership 
to the Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ locals 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, in accordance with the 
policy adopted by the Workers’ Unity League 
in 1985 and applied by the various central 
bodies and local unions affiliated with it. 
It was announced that a general strike of 
loggers in Vancouver Island would be called 
on May 5 if the employer refused to nego- 
tiate. 

The sympathetic strike of loggers in an- 
other camp of the employer near Cowichan 
Lake was reported as still in effect. 


Loccers, Buinp River, Ontr—A strike of 
loggers employed by a contractor for a 
lumber company, demanding payment of 
wages due on March 30, was noted in the 
April issue of the Lasour Gazette. Further 
reports indicate that the men ceased work 
on March 21 and work was resumed on April 
2 when arrangements for payment were made. 
Later in the month it was reported in the 
press that the men were leaving their em- 
ployment as money for the next pay period 
was not available. 


SHOE FACTORY WoRKERS, Lonpon, OntT.—The 
strike of employees in one establishment, for 
the restoration of wage reductions of fifteen 
per cent made during the past three years and 
a closed shop agreement with the Canadian 
Shoe Workers’ and Allied Crafts, which com- 
menced on March 12, was terminated by 
direct negotiations on April 18, an increase 
in wages of 74 per cent being made but a 
union agreement was refused. The union 
reported that increases for the lowest paid 
workers later on were promised and that 
recognition of the union was granted, with the 
possibility of a closed shop after one year. 


LEATHER FACTORY WORKERS, Toronto, ONT. 
—The strike of employees in eleven estab- 
lhishments manufacturing handbags, etc., on 
March 17, for union recognition and wages 
increases of twenty per cent, terminated 
April 8. An agreement between the Inter- 
national Pocket Book Workers’ Union and 
the Ladies’ Handbag Manufacturers’ Asso- 
Clation was signed providing for the closed 
union shop, the forty-four hour week and time 
and one-quarter for overtime. The agreement 
provides that the wage scale is to be fixed 
by arbitration, the board to consist of a 
representative of each party and a third 
member chosen by these two, or by the Min- 
ister of Labour for Canada if they did not 
agree. The result of the arbitration has not 
been reported. The agreement is outlined 
elsewhere in this issue. 


TRUCK DRIVERS, HELPERS AND WAREHOUSE 
EMPLOYEES, Toronto, Ont—The strike of 
employees in one establishment, March 31, 
was reported as unterminated at the end of 
April but a number of the strikers resumed 
work for the moving period apparently under 
a temporary arrangement pending negotia- 
tions for an agreement between the union 
and the Toronto Cartage and Warehousemen’s 
Association. . 


(COAL MINERS, SypNEY Mines, NS—Em- 
ployees in one colliery ceased work on April 
20, conditions as to shovelling coal, loading 
“dirty” coal, etc., being in dispute. The points 
in dispute were settled between officers of 
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the Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova 
Scotia and the management on the next day 
and work was resumed on April 22. 


BAKERY DRIVERS, Toronto, Ont.—The bread 
wagon drivers employed in one establishment 
ceased work on April 9, the management 
having refused to meet a committee of the 
Bread Salesmen and Helpers’ local of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers to discuss 
a proposed increase in wages. The union had 
requested a minimum of $22.00 per week and 
an increase in the commisison on certain, sales. 
A minimum of $20.00 per week with the 
increase in commisison being granted, work 
was resumed on April 13. 


Hat Factory Workers, BrocKvitLe, ONT.—A 
number of the employees in one establishment 
ceased work from April 6 to April 20 in pro- 
test against a new system of wage payment 
alleged to reduce earnings. The employer 
stated that adjustments would be made as 
the new system was tried out for two weeks and 
these would be made retroactive, Negotiations 
after the cessation of work did not result in 
a settlement. A representative of the De- 
partment of Labour reached Brockville on 
April 16 and on the eighteenth a settlement 
was reached, Adjustments in some of the 
rates being agreed upon with provision for 
such further adjustments as seemed suitable, 
work was resumed on April 20. 


WomMEN’s CLoTHING Factory WorKERS 
(Dress Cutters), Montreat, P.Q.—The dress 
cutters in about 150 shops ceased work on 
April 22, their demand for an agreement 
with the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union having been refused by the 
members of the Montreal Dress Manufac- 
turers’ Guild. Other employees in these shops, 
stated to number between 8,000 and 10,000, 
were, therefore, indirectly affected. An agree- 
ment between the Montreal Dress Cutters’ 
Union and the employers had expired in 
August, 1934. A number of the employers 
were reported to have applied for individual 
contracts with the union. By April 25 the 
terms of an agreement between the em- 
ployers’ association and the union had been 
drawn up, subject to ratification, and work 
was resumed in most of the large shops on 
April 28. Most of the smaller shops were 
reported to have accepted the terms of the 
agreement by the end of the month. The 
agreement provides for higher wages: $30 per 
week for skilled cutters, $20 for choppers and 
$15 for apprentices; the forty-four hour week, 
overtime not to exceed eight hours, no work 
on Saturday afternoon. The parties to the 
agreement were to apply to the Minister of 
Labour for the Province of Quebee for the 
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extension of the agreement to all dress factories 
in Montreal under the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act. 


FurNITURE Factory Workers (CHESTER- 
FIELD), Toronto, Ont.—Employees in one 
establishment ceased work on April 4, alleging 
that the employer was violating the agree- 
ment by having goods made in other shops. 
The employer stated that the goods in dis- 
pute were purchased samples. Work was re- 
sumed on April 7 when it was agreed that 
no contracting out would be done and that 
any dispute of this kind would be referred 
to arbitration. The employees were members 
of the Upholsterers, Carpet and Linoleum 
Workers’ International Union, the local hav- 
ing been transferred by arrangement from 
the Furniture and Chesterfield Workers’ In- 
dustrial Union, affiliated with the Workers’ 
Unity League, which has had agreements with 
various chesterfield shops in Toronto since 
August 6, 1933. 


Moutpers, Erc., Brantrorpv, Ont.—Mould- 
ers, core makers, furnace men, labourers, etc., 
in one establishment ceased work on April 
1 against a ten per cent reduction in wage rates. 

fter negotiations between the management 
and a committee of the employees the ques- 
tion was referred to the head office of the 
company. The representatives of the strikers 
conferred with the Mayor and the member 
of Parliament for Brantford, the latter taking 
up the matter with the Department of Labour 
at Ottawa. On his return to Brantford he 
arranged for a meeting between the manage-. 
ment and the strikers’ committee and a settle- 


“ment was reached, the wage cut being can- 


celled. Work was resumed on April 9. 


ResTAuRANT Workers, Toronto, ONnT.— 
Cooks, waiters, etc., in one restaurant ceased 
work for one day, April 1, demanding an 
agreement with the Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ International Alliance providing for 
increases in wages for the lower paid em- 
ployees, also the nine-hour day, six days per 
week instead of twelve hours per day, seven 
days per week. Work was resumed when an 
agreement was signed providing for these 
terms, 


ResTAuRANT Workers, Toronto, ONtT.-— 
Itmployees in the kitchen of a cafeteria in 
a manufacturing establishment ceased work 
from April 7 to April 24 demanding an agree- 
ment with the Hotel & Restaurant Employees’ 
International Alliance providing for the eight- 
hour day instead of eleven and one-half hours 
per day, and $1 per week wage increase. The 
employees in the factory informed the man- 
agement that they would. not patronize the 
restaurant until a union agreement was signed. 
‘This being done, work was resumed, 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1936* 








Number Time 

Industry, of em- loss in 
occupation and locality ployees | working Remarks 

involved days 





(a) Strikes and Leckouts in Progress prior to April, 1936. 


Logcine— | 
Loggers, Cowichan Lake, B.C... 140 3,500 |Commenced Mar. 10, 1936; against discharge of 
workers; unterminated. y 
Loggers, Cowichan Lake, B.C... 120 3,000 |Commenced Mar. 20, 1936; in sympathy with log- 
gers on strike from Mar. 10, 1936; unterminated. 
Loggers, Blind River, Ont....... 140 140 {Commenced Mar. 21, 1936; for payment of wages 
due; terminated April 1, 1936; in favour of 
workers. 
Ma NUFACTURING— 


Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, London, 
Ont set | setts. eee 200 3,000 {Commenced Mar. 12, 1936; for increased wages and 
closed union shop agreement; terminated April 
38, 1936; compromise. 
Fur, Leather, ete.— 
Leather factory workers (hand- 


bags, etc.), Toronto, Ont.... 255 1,925 |Commenced Mar. 17, 1936; for union recognition 
and increased wages; terminated April 8, 1936; 
compromise. 


Fur collar and cuff workers, 
oeronto, Ong... 2.6.0 ees 50 500 |}Commenced Mar. 23, 1936; for reduction in hours 
(forty hour week); lapsed during APH 1936; in 
' favour of employer. 
SERVICE— 
Business, etc.— 
Truck drivers, helpers, ware- 
house employees, etc., Tor- : 
Onto. Gite): . diss. apes 85 600 {Commenced Mar. 31, 1936; against discharge of 
workers and for increased wages; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during April, 1936. 


MINING, ETC.— 
Coal miners, Sydney Mines, N.S. 70 140 |Commenced April 20, 1936; change in working con- 
ditions; terminated April 21, 1986; compromise. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 

Bakery drivers, Toronto, Ont. 60 120 |Commenced April 9, 1986; for increased wages and 
union recognition; terminated April 11, 1936; 
compromise. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Men’s felt hat factory workers, 

Brockville, Ont 27% Se... 54 561 [Commenced April 6, 1936; against reduction in 
wages; terminated April 18, 1936; compromise. 

Dress cutters, Montreal, P.Q. 500 3,000 {Commenced April 22, 1936; for union agreement; 


terminated April 30, 1936; in favour of workers. 
Other Wood Producits— 
Furniture factory workers 


(chesterfield), Toronto, Ont. 20 40 j}Commenced April 4, 1936; alleged violation of 
agreement; terminated April 6, 1935; in favour 
of workers. 

Metal Products— 

Moulders, etc., Brantford, Ont. 165 1,155 |Commenced April 1, 1986; against reduction in 
wages; terminated April 8, 1936; in favour of 
workers. 

SERVICE— 


Business, etc.— 
Restaurant employees, Tor- 

Cute Om: FORO AR. Das th 11 |Commenced April 1, 1936; for union agreement 
with increased wages and reduced hours; termin- 
ated April 1, 1936; in favour of workers. 

Restaurant employees (kitchen 

help), Toronto, Ont......... i } 98 |Commenced April 7, 1936; for union agreement 
with increased wages and reduced hours; termin- 
ated April 23, 1936; in favour of workers. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue of February, 1936, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1935. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were avail- 
able. Many countries publish these statistics 
only once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the latest figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this monthly 
article are taken as far as possible directly 
from the government publications of the 
various countries concerned, while informa- 
tion as to particular disputes is obtained 
for the most part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in March 
was 64 and 15 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 79 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 33,100 
workers with a time loss of 195,000 working 
days for the month. Of the 64 disputes begin- 
ning in March, 18 were over demands for in- 
creased wages, 3 over proposed wage reduc- 
tions, 18 over other wage questions, 2 over 
questions respecting working hours, 12 over 


questions respecting the employment of par-_ 


ticular classes or persons, 9 over other questions 
respecting working arrangements and 4 over 
questions of trade union principle; 3 disputes 
were due to sympathetic action. Settlements 
were reached in 51 disputes during the month, 
of which 10 were settled in favour of work- 
ers, 29 in favour of employers and 12 resulted 
in a compromise. In 6 other disputes, work 
was resumed pending negotiations. 


A strike of 2,000 slate quarrymen and. labour- 
ers at Blaenau Festiniog began on March 
16 for a complete restoration of the 1932 wage 
scale. 


Irish Free State 


The number of disputes beginning in the 
year 1935 was 99 and involving 147 establish- 
ments and 9,513 workers. The time loss was 
288,077 working days for the year. Of the 99 
disputes beginning in the year, 36 were over 
wages questions, 23 over the engagement or dis- 
missal of workers, 7 over trade union ques- 


tions or refusal to conclude a collective agree- 
ment and 23 over other matters relating to 
collective bargaining; the remaining 6 disputes 
did not concern collective bargaining. The in- 
dustries most seriously affected by time loss 
during the year were the railway, tram and 
omnibus and the furniture and woodworking 
industries. During the year 98 disputes ter- 
minated, of which the workers’ claims were 
wholly admitted in 33, admitted in part in 35 
and rejected in 15; while employers’ claims 
were successful in part in 5 disputes and re- 
jected in 2; in the other 8 disputes, the result 
was indeterminate. 


France 


A strike of 11,000 taxi drivers out of a total 
of 14,000 in the city of Paris, is reported on 
April 22, in protest against rate cuts and to 
secure a guarantee of minimum wages. 


Netherlands 


The number of disputes in existence in the 
year 1935 was 152, involving 588 establishments 
and 12,290 workers with a time loss of 248,500 
working days for the year. The results of 
the disputes show that workers were successful 
in 46 per cent of the disputes, unsuccessful 
in 16 per cent and a compromise settlement 
was reached in 83 per cent of the strikes of 
the year. 


Sweden 


For the year 1934, the number of disputes 
reported was 103, involving 427 establishments 
and 13.588 workers with a time loss of 760,000 
working days. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Febru- 
ary was 100, and 90 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 190 
disputes in progress during the month, involv- 
ing 91,000 workers with a time loss of 826,000 
working days for the month. 


At San Francisco, 1,600 longshoremen were 
on strike for a week. On April 21, through 
federal government mediation, a compromise 
settlement was reached by which employers 
agreed to continue to use the union’s hiring 
halls, while the union agreed not to refuse to 
handle cargo pending the reference of any dis- 
pute to a federal government arbitrator. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA AND ONTARIO IN 1936 


Manitoba 


During the recent session of the Manitoba 
Legislature which opened on February 18 
and closed on April 7, 1936, the Act dealing 
with the recovery of wages was revised and 
statutes relating to workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment relief and taxation of wages 
were amended. 


Recovery of Wages 


> The Wages Recovery Act, which repeals 
‘the Masters and Servants Act, re-enacts a 
_number of provisions of that stautute amended 
to accord with modern practice. The terms 
“master” and “servant” are replaced by “em- 
ployer” and “employee” and the sections of 
the old Act dealing with apprentices, which 
had become obsolete, are omitted. The sec- 
tions laying down the procedure to be fol- 
lowed for the recovery of wages before a 
justice of the peace are similar to those of 
the old Act. A new clause provides that 
where the complaints of two or more em- 
ployees are determined on the same day and 
sums of money are ordered to be paid to 
the employees by the same employer, one 
distress warrant may be issued covering all 
such sums, the employees sharing in the 
proceeds in proportion to the amount of their 
claims. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compen- 
“sation Act gave effect to recommendations 
contained in the majority report of the Com- 
mittee appointed pursuant to a Resolution 
of the Legislature on March 29, 1935. This 
report was outlined in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for April, 1936, at p. 306. The amendments 
are generally similar to provisions in the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
lamending Act provides for compensation to 
workmen who contract silicosis as a result of 
employment in mining, or in iron, steel or 
‘metal foundries in Manitoba. For this pur- 
‘pose the Workmen’s Compensation Board 1s 
/authorized to provide a separate fund, to be 
‘known as the “Silicosis Fund,’ maintained 
_by assessments on employers in such indus- 
}tries. The Board must keep separate ac- 
“counts in such fund for each industrial group 
included. If a workman contracting silicosis 
was employed at or immediately before the 
date of disablement in any of these indus- 
tries, the disease is to be deemed to be due 
to the nature of the employment, unless the 
contrary is proved, but, except where the 
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Board is satisfied that the disease is not due 
to any other cause than his employment in 
Manitoba, no compensation, medical aid or 
burial expenses are payable unless the work- 
man was a resident of the Province for at 
least five years preceding his first disable- 
ment and was actually exposed to dust con- 
taining silica while employed in such indus- 
tries in Manitoba for periods amounting in 
all to at least five years. 

A workman employed in Manitoba for at 
least five years prior to May 1, 1936, who 
has been exposed during that time for at 
least five years to silica dust in the industries 
covered by this amendment, and any work- 
man who hereafter becomes eligible for com- 
pensation for silicosis as set out above and 
who becomes disabled to a greater extent 
than 20 per cent by uncomplicated silicosis 
may be compensated as for other industrial 
diseases but where he is disabled from silicosis 
complicated with tuberculosis to a greater 
extent than 20 per cent, he may be entitled 
to compensation for total or partial disability 
on the basis of 50 per cent instead of 66% 
per cent of his average earnings. If, however, 
it can be shown that the workman had sili- 
cosis or tuberculosis prior to the five years 
specified, no compensation is payable, or if 
it can be shown that he was exposed earlier 
to silica dust elsewhere than in Manitoba, 
the amount of compensation must be re- 
duced by the proportion which the period 
he has been exposed in his work elsewhere 
bears to the total period of exposure. A 
workman ceasing to be employed in the 
mining or foundry industry in which he was 
exposed to silica dust must establish his 
claim within one year after leaving such 
employment or within six months after the 
passing of the Act, whichever period is longer, 
after which time the claim is barred. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Board is author- 
ized to appoint a permanent medical board 
of three members to deal with silicosis claims 
so as to determine the cause and extent of 
the injury. 

Persons employed in mining or iron, steel 
or metal foundries, at an occupation where 
silicosis may be contracted must comply with 
the provisiens of the Public Health Act and 
the regulations made under it. Regulations 
issued in January, 1931, were given in the 
Lasour Gazette for February, 1931, at p. 197. 
They require workers employed underground 
in mines tor more than 50 hours per calendar 
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month to hold medical certificates, 
certificates are required for persons employed 
above ground in ore- or rock-crushing oper- 
ations unless the ore is kept constantly 
moist. The amending Act provides further 
that no person now employed in mining or in 
iron, steel or metal foundries at an occupation 
where silicosis may be contracted is eligible 
for compensation for silicosis unless a claim 
is made within two years from the time at 
which his last examination showed him to 
be free from such disease. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Board is authorized to make 
agreements with the Government or any per- 
sons for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the Public Health Act and of 
the regulations regarding the examination of 
workmen and applicants for employment in 
the occupations concerned. 

A change was made in the section providing 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
might, by regulation, exclude or include any 
industry within the scope of the collective 
liability system. The new section provides 
that an industry employing less than a stated 
number of workmen may -be excluded from 
a class and so from the collective lability 
system but it is stipulated that an employer 
or workman in that industry may, on applica- 
tion to the Board, have his industry restored 
to the class and the employer made liable 
for contributions to the Accident Fund. 

The amending Act gives to the Board 
power, under the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, to establish and maintain a fund, or 
enter into arrangements with one or more 
insurance companies or with the Annuities 


Branch of the Department of Labour of the 


Dominion Government, for the payment of 


superannuation allowances to members of the, 


Board and its employees, and te make regu- 
lations providing for contributions to the 
fund by such members and employees and 
the terms upon which allowances are to be 
payable. The cost of maintaining and ad- 
ministering the fund is to be chargeable to 
the Accident Fund, 


Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment Relief Loan Act, 1933, 
which empowers the Provincial Government 
and the municipalities to borrow money to 
meet the cost of relieving distress and un- 
employment, was amended to continue it in 
force until April 30, 1937. 


Taxation of Wages 


The Special Income Tax Act passed in 
1933 was amended to increase the amount of 
wages which entitled a married person to 


Similar | 
/ per cent tax on wages. 


‘month or $1200 a year or less. 


exemption from the payment of the two 
Exemption is now 
granted to a married person receiving fifty 
cents an hour, four dollars a day, $100 a 
Under the 
original Act, a married person receiving forty 
cents an hour, $3.20 a day, $80 a month or 
$960 a year or less was exempt. The amount 


‘of wages entitling a single person to exemption 


is unchanged but a single person may be 
exempt as if he were a married person if he 
has resident with him a dependent brother. 
Formerly, only a dependent parent or sister 
entitled a single person to exemption. The 
amendment provides further that, if a widow 
or widower has resident with him or her a 
dependent son or daughter under 21 years of 
age, he or she is exempt from the tax if his 
taxable income is less than $1200 a year, The 
amending Act is retroactive to January l, 
1936, but applies only to the tax levied and 
refunds payable in respect of wages earned 
after that date. 


Chauffeurs 


The Taxicab Act, 1935, providing for the 
regulation of taxicabs in Greater Winnipeg 
was amended by two Acts. Under one, the 
Board may vary the terms of the section 
relating to wages and hours provided hours 
do not exceed those fixed by the Act and 
wages are not less than the statutory minimum. 
Formerly, the Board might only exercise 
such powers when conditions changed. The 
second Act stipulates that a taxicab driver 
employed otherwise than by the week is to 
receive the minimum wage of $1.40 for each 
day he is “on duty” instead of for each day 
he “works” and the Taxicab Board is 
authorized to define the expression “on duty.” 
Extra payment for time on duty in excess 
of four hours per day is to be at the rate 
of 35 cents per hour instead of 30 cents as 
formerly. 


Child Welfare 


In the revision of the Child Welfare Act, 
1924, the sections relating to mothers’ allow- 
ances were slightly amended. For the pur- 
pose of determining the eligibility of a child 
for an allowance, the time spent by the father 
in a mental hospital is to be deemed to 
include time on probation under the Mental 
Diseases Act. The residence qualification was 
amended to stipulate that a child who has 
resided in the province for two consecutive 
years immediately prior to the death or to 
the total and permanent disablement of the 


father is eligible for an allowance if the 


father did not know at the commencement 
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of such period that he was suffering from the 
disability which subsequently caused his 
death or total disablement. A new clause 
provides that where both parents of a child 
are dead and the child is otherwise eligible 
for an allowance, he is to be dealt with as 
a “neglected child” and cared for by the 
Director of Child Welfare or by a children’s 
aid society under the Act except as to his 
maintenance. The latter is to be provided 
for by an allowance and no order may be 
made against the municipality for his main- 
tenance until the child is no longer entitled 
to such allowance. 

Some changes were made, also, in sections 
of the Act relating to the employment of 
children. The employment of children as 
performers at entertainments may be regu- 
lated by municipal by-law through a licens- 
ing system, as the work of children in street 
trades has been in the past. Licences are, 
however, subject to certain conditions laid 
down in the Act. Formerly, the Director of 
Child Welfare could give a permit to a child 
over ten for such public entertainment if 
he was satisfied as to the provision for the 
child’s health and kind treatment. Under 
a municipal by-law, licences may not be 
granted to a girl or to a boy between 12 
and 14 years of age without the parent’s 
consent in writing. 
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The clause defining a “neglected child” 
to include a child under 16 who is employed 
between 10 p.m, and 6 am. was. amended 
to raise the age to 18 years and fix the hours 
at 9 pm. to 6 am., thus bringing it into 
hne with the general prohibition of such em- 
ployment which was contained in the 1924 
Act. In the case of the offences of habitually 
employing a child under 18 years of age 
between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. or of employing 
a child under 16 in any occupation likely 
to be injurious to his hfe, health, education 
or morals, the new Act omits the provision 
for a prison term which might be imposed 
under the old statute in default of payment 
of a fine, 

Three Bills of labour interest were introduced 
but failed to pass. <A Bill to amend the 
Minimum Wage Act would have included 
domestic servants within the scope of- the 
Act. A Bill to amend the Shops Regulation 
Act would have authorized municipal by-laws 
for a weekly half-holiday to require the 
closing of shops between 12 o’clock noon and 
midnight, instead of between 12 noon and 
6 p.m., and also to classify shops and fix 
different closing days for different classes. 
A Bill respecting Sanitary and Heating Crafts- 
men would have made provision for an 
association of such persons to regulate condi- 
tions in the trade, 


Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Legislature during its 
session which opened on February 6 and 
closed April 1, 1936, enacted a number of 
laws of labour interest including a new statute 
dealing with unemployment relief, revision 
of the law providing for minimum wages 
and amendments to acts relating to inspection 
of mines and _ factories, weekly rest-day, 
weekly half-holiday and vocational education. 


Unemployment Relief 


' The Direct Relief Act, 1936, enables the 
council of a municipality, subject to such 
conditions as may be laid down by the council 
and approved by the Minister of Municipal 
‘Affairs, to grant relief to any indigent person 
who has acquired a residence in the munici- 
pality or to any other indigent person within 
‘the municipality. Every person who has lived 
in a municipality for at least one year ‘and 
each member of his family and _ other 
dependent who has not acquired a separate 
residence is deemed to be a resident of the 
municipality until he has acquired a residence 
in another municipality or has removed from 
the Province and been absent for one year. 
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Any period during which such person was not 
self-sustaining is not to be included in the 
computation. Where a person has not resided. 
continuously in any municipality for a period! 
of one year during the three years preceding: 
his application for relief, he is deemed to be: 
a transient. 

A municipality granting aid to an indigent 
who is not a resident may recover the sums 
expended from the municipality of which 
such person is a resident. At the request of 
the council of the latter municipality such 
indigent is to be returned to it and the cost 
of removal may be recovered from that 
municipality. An indigent refusing to return 
to the municipality where he has a residence 
may be removed thereto by a constable or 
other official on the order of a police magis- 
trate or two justices and the cost of his 
removal recovered from the said municipality. 
No municipality or person may transport an 
indigent from one municipality to another 
for the purpose of transferring the burden 
of relief except on the request of the other 
municipality. If an indigent person is trans- 
ported from one municipality to another for 
such purpose the latter municipality, unless 
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the person transported is a resident, may 
recover from the first municipality the sums 
paid for his relief. A municipahty of which 
an indigent person is a resident may recover 
from such person sums paid by it to another 
municipality for his relief and may take 
security from him for payment, 

Municipal! councils may provide for medical 
and hospital care of an indigent person who 
has not acquired residence and who is receiv- 
ing aid under the Act, and may recover the 
sums paid from such person or his munici- 
pality of residence in the same manner as 
other sums, The Minister of Municipal 
Affairs is authorized, and is deemed always 
to have been authorized, to provide for med- 
ical and hospital care of an indigent tran- 
sient, and may take security from him for 
repayment of the sums expended. The Min- 
ister. may also make regulations for the car- 
rying out of the Act. The provisions of the 
Act supersede those of any other Act in case 
of conflict. 

The Relief Act, 1935, was amended to 
extend the period of its operation to March 
31, 1987, and to provide an additional me- 
thod of repaying relief debentures which are 
made payable within twenty years instead 
of ten. Provision is also made whereby the 
Lieutenant-Governor in (Council, instead of 
authorizing the Provincial Treasurer to ac- 
quire relief debentures of a municipality, 
may authorize him to make a loan to such 
municipality and to take security for such 
loan. Agreements for the relief of necessi- 
tious persons between the provincial Gov- 
ernment and cities, towns and villages which 
are authorized by the Act may now relate 
not only tc such persons within these places 
but to any needy persons, 

The Relief Act, 19382, was amended to 
permit the Provincial Treasurer to accept a 
lower rate of interest on debentures issued 
by a municipality in favour of the province 
than the original rate agreed upon. 
provision is retroactive to the commence- 
ment of the Act (April 13, 1932). 

The Municipalities Relief Act, 1936, and 
amendments to the Local Improvement Dis- 
tricts Relief Act make further provisions for 
direct relief and assistance to distressed per- 
sons in rural areas. 


Minimum Wages 


The Minimum Wage Act was consolidated 
and amended. As before, the Act applies to 
female employees in shops and factories in 
cities, and the Board is empowered, with the 
approval of the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council, to extend its provisions to. other 
portions of the Province and to male em- 
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ployees in any class or classes of shops or 


, factories or in any shop or factory to which 
\ the Act applies. 


“Shop” is defined to include 
not only the part of a building where goods 
are offered for sale by retail but also all 
other parts of the building used in connection 
with the sale by retail and, also, a mail order 
house, hotel, boarding or rooming house with 
five or more beds for lodgers, a restaurant 
where meals are served daily to more than 
five persons, a refreshment room, beauty 
parlour, barber shop and the place of business 
of a tobacconist or news agent. No change 
is made in the constitution of the Minimum 
Wage Board of five members but the new 
Act stipulates that three members of the 
Board shall constitute a quorum. Under the 
former Act the Board was given power “to 
establish standards. of minimum wages, of 
hours of employment, and, subject to the 
provisions of the Factories Act and the 
Public Health Act, of sanitary conditions 
and requirements for such employees, to 
determine what number or proportion of the 
employees in a shop or factory may be 
apprentices, and for the purposes of this 
section to make all necessary orders. The 
new statute is more specific in stating the 
powers of the Board with respect to wages 
and hours and omits the reference to the 
Public Health Act and the determination of 
sanitary conditions. The Board may fix, 
subject to the provisions of the Factories 
Act, the maximum hours of labour for any 
class of employees and the minimum wage 
for such employees working the maximum 
hours. The Board may also fix the minimum 
wage for those working short time and for 
those working overtime with the permission 


,of the secretary of the Board. The Saskat- 
chewan Factories 


Act limits the hours of 
women and young persons employed in fac- 


tories to 48 hours a week but in case of 
accident or emergency, the factory inspector 


may permit overtime on not more than 36 


days of the year up to a maximum of 12% 
Lhours a day and 724 hours a week, No 


woman may be employed in such case be- 
tween the hours of 10 p.m. and 7 am. Under 
the Minimum Wage Act, overtime may be 
permitted subject to the restrictions imposed 
by the Factories Act. The maximum price 
which an employer may charge an employee 


‘for boavi and lodging and the minimum 


time to be allowed for meals may also be 
fixed. Finally, the Board may determine 
what number or proportion of employees in 
any shoo or factory may be apprentices, 
learners or inexperienced employees. An 
Order of the Minimum Wage Board is to. 
come into effect on a date named in the 
Order which must be gazetted twice. Under 
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the origina! Act, an Order went into force 
thirty days after being gazetted. 

The former statute empowered the Minister 
to ascertain whether employers were observing 
the Act and orders, and to require employers 
to make certified statements as to names, 
addresses, ,wages and hours of employees, and 
any other information he might desire. The 
new Act provides that any person authorized 
in writing by the Minister may inspect 
premises, examine and take extracts from 
books, payrolls and other records of an em- 
ployer relating to the wages, hours or condi- 
tions of labour of employees, and require 
employers or employees to produce records or 
documents in their possession and to give 
information on oath. Any person who obstructs 
an authorized representative of the Minister 
or fails to comply with his lawful requests 
is liable, on summary conviction, to a fine of 
from $25 to $100 and, in default of payment, 
to imprisonment for from ten days to one 
month, 

A section of the old Act which invalidated 
an agreement by an employee to work for 
less than the minimum wage is amended to 
provide that such agreement is to have effect 
as if it stipulated for the minimum wage. 
Other provisions of the Act are similar to 
those of the original statute as enacted in 
1919 and amended from time to time. 


Coal Mines 


The Coal Mines Safety and Welfare Act 
was amended to transfer its administration 
from the Minister of Municipal Affairs to the 
Minister of Natural Resources. A provisional 
certificate to act as pit-boss for a period not 
exceeding sixty days, which might formerly 
be granted by an inspector, may now be 
granted only by the Minister on the recom- 
mendation of an inspector. An inspector 
receiving a report of an accident causing loss 
of life or serious personal injury must forward 
within forty-eight hours a written statement 
to the Minister setting forth the nature of 
the accident. The section enumerating the 
powers of an inspector was amended to enable 
him to perform such duties, other than those 
set forth in the section as may be prescribed 
from time to time by the Minister. 

A Bull which was introduced but was with- 
drawn on motion for second reading would 
have amended the Coal Mining Industry Act, 
1935, by giving the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council power to license retail coal dealers. 
The principal Act, which provided for licensing 
of coal mine operators, was outlined in the 
Lasour Gazette for May, 1935, at p. 146. 
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Factories 


An amendment to the Factories Act, which 
came into effect on May 1, 1936, brings within 
its scope factories in which three persons or 
less are employed. 


Weekly Holiday 

The One Day’s Rest in Seven Act which 
applies only to cities was amended to reduce 
the classes of employees who were exempt 
from the Act. 


The following classes were formerly 
exempt:— watchmen, janitors or stationary 
boiler engineers; workers not usually em- 
ployed for more than five hours per day; 
persons in managerial, supervisory or confi- 
dential positions; employees engaged in repair- 
ing or replacing equipment or machinery by 
reason of breakage or work of a similar 
emergency nature; and those employed during 
their period of rest, for the sole purpose of 
maintaining fires, setting sponges in bakeries 
or feeding and attending animals where such 
work is part of their usual duties. Statutory 


rexemption is now given only to persons em- 
ployed solely as watchmen, janitors, or in 
_managerial positions and to those not usually 
employed for more than five hours per day. 


‘The section enabling the Minister to grant 
a permit exempting an employer and his em- 
ployees for not more than a year in cases 
where compliance with the Act would work 
hardship, was amended to provide for exemp- 
tion for any of such employees. The provision 
which enabled a penalty to be imposed on 
an employee contravening the Act was struck 
out. The amending Act came into effect on 
May 1, 1936. 


A clause added to the weekly Half-holiday 
Act forbids an employer to suffer or permit 
any of his employees to be in his shop. after 
12.30 p.m. on a weekly half-holiday. A fine 
not exceeding $25 may be imposed for in- 
fraction of this provision. 


Vocational Education 


The Vocational Education Act was amended 
to provide that members of a Vocational 
Education Committee, who are appointed 
annually, shall hold office until the next annual 
meeting of the Committee, subject to the 
provision dealing with resignation or removal 
for cause, 


- 
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Employment of Children 


Amendments to the City Act and the Town 
Act which came into force on May 1, 1936, 
include one enabling councils of cities and 
towns to pass by-laws for regulating, control- 
ling and licensing children engaged as vendors 
of magazines. Licences were already required 
for children employed as messengers or as 
vendors of newspapers and smallwares and 
for bootblacks, 


Chauffeurs 


An amendment to the Vehicles Act provides 
that the Minister may suspend or revoke a 
chauffeur’s licence on the recommendation of 
the chief of police or acting chief of police 
of the city or of the clerk, secretary-treasurer, 
chief constable or police magistrate of the 
municipality in which such chauffeur resides. 


Resolutions 


On March 19, 1936, the following motion 
was unanimously agreed to:— 


That, in the opinion of this Assembly, the 
Government of Saskatchewan should take such 
action as may, in its opinion, be most effective 
in promoting within Saskatchewan railway re- 
pair work in proportion to the revenue obtained 
by the railways in Saskatchewan, and that 
such action include necessary representations 
to the Government of Canada, the management 
of the railways and to any Relief Commission 
on Unemployment which may be established, 
as well as such other means as may further 
and hasten the desired end. 


On March 26, 1936, the House unanimously 
adopted the following resolution:— 


That, in the opinion of this Assembly, the 
Government of Saskatchewan should urge the 
Federal Government to announce immediately 
the proposed public works program designed 
to provide employment for the unemployed of 
this Province. 


British Columbia 


The Legislature of British Columbia, which 
was in session from February 25 to April 1, 
1936, enacted a law providing for a provin- 
cial system of health insurance and amended 
the acts dealing with mothers’ pensions and 
the weekly half-holiday in shops. 


Health Insurance 


The Health Insurance Act is reviewed else- 
where in this issue of The Lasoug GaAzerTe 
on page 422. 


Weekly Half-Holiday 


' The Weekly Half-Holiday Act requires 
shops to be closed at 1 p.m. on one week- 


/day in each week, the day to be determined 
by a by-law of the municipality. 


Certain 
classes of shops named in the Schedule to 
the Act are exempt but may be brought 
within its provisions by by-law. Additions 
may also be made to the Schedule by Order 
in Counce], The amendment provides that 
in such exempted shops the only goods which 
may be sold on a half-holiday are those 
included in Schedule 2, which is added to 
the Act, viz:—bakery products, tobacconists’ 
supplies, drugs, medicines, medical appliances, 
toilet requisites, photographic supplies, drug- 
gists’ rubber goods, newspapers, magazines, 
stationers’ supplies, meals, fresh fruits, vege- 
tables, soft drinks, florists’ products, dairy 
products, confectionery and such other arti- 
cles as may be added by Order in Council. 
For breach of this provision an offender is 
liable to the same penalty as for other infrac- 


tions of the Act. A municipal council may 
by by-law declare any of the goods enumer- 
ated above to be deleted from Schedule 2. 


Mothers’ Pensions 


The Mothers’ Pensions Act was the sub- 
ject of a number of amendments. Where a 
pension was payable to a widow whose hus- 
band was domiciled in the Province at the 
time of the appearance of the disability 
which caused his death, the amendment stipu- 
lates that such disability must have been 
in a serious farm, The assessed value of 
real property used as a home which a mother 
may own without being disqualified for an 
allowances, is raised from $2,000 to $2,500. 
The nationality qualification is altered to 
permit an allowance to be granted to a 
mother who was formerly a British subject by 
birth or naturalization. Provision is made 
for an additional payment of $7.50 per 
month in cases where the husband of the 
mother is totally disabled and is living with 
her. The section providing for the appoint- 
ment of lIccal advisory boards to report on 
applications and perform various other duties, 
was replaced by a section authorizing the 
appointment of an Advisory Board to advise 
the Provincial Secretary on the operation 
of the Act. The Board is to consist of five 
members, a majority of whom must be 
women, who are to serve for three years and 
be eligible for re-appointment. They will 
recieve no remuneration but may be reim- 
bursed for travelling and living expenses 
incurred while on duty. 
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Bills and Resolutions 


A Bill to amend the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act was introduced but was ruled 
out of order in the hands of a private mem- 
ber. The Bill would have added hernia, 
silicosis and tuberculosis to the list of terms 
defined in the Act, and included chiroprac- 
tors in the definition of “physician”, Do- 
mestic servants and workers in hospitals and 
restaurants would have been brought within 
the scope of the Act. Compensation would 
have bean payable in respect of children up 
to the age of 18 years, instead of 16 years 
as at present. Where a workman had so far 
recovered as to be fit for a certain kind of 
employment and proved that, as a conse- 
quence of the injury, he was unable to obtain 
such employment, he would have continued 
to be treated as wholly disabled for purposes 
of the Act. The Bill further proposed to 
add the following diseases to those to be 
compensated when they were due to the 
nature of the occupation: hernia, pneumo- 
coniosis, tuberculosis, and other diseases of 
the respiratory system, ophthalmic conditions, 
dermatitis and ulcerations, impairment of 
hearing, effects of acid or injurious fumes or 
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gases, diseases peculiar to fishermen, enterop- 
tosis, nephroptosis, postural (spinal) defects, 
neuritis, rheumatism, trench feet, and tele- 
graphists’ and writers’ cramp. 

On March 23, 1936, the folowing motion was 
adopted :— 

Whereas the present Government of British 
Columbia has repeatedly declared itself in 
favour of a policy of setting the unemployed 
to work at necessary public works and _ sub- 
stituting a “work and wages” policy for the 
present system of work for relief; and 

Whereas the Canadian House of Commons 
has recognized the necessity for housing and 
slum-clearance schemes by making loans avail- 
able to individuals and corporations for the 
purpose of financing housing schemes; 

Therefore be it resolved, That the Economic 
Council be instructed to make a survey of the 
housing problem in British Columbia from all 
angles and report its findings. 


The following resolution was agreed to on 
March 28, 1936:— 


Whereas it has been brought to the attention 
of this Legislative Assembly that hospital em- 
ployees are alleged to be working excessive 
hours and receiving exceedingly low rates of 


ay; 

i Therefore be it resolved, That this House 
draw the attention of the Board of Industrial 
Relations to the allegations and ask that they 
be investigated. 


Ontario 


-s number of laws of labour interest were 
enacted by the Ontario Legislature during 
the session which opened on February 11 and 
closed on April 9, 1936, including a new 
statute providing for fair wages and hours of 
labour on provincial public works, and amend- 
ments to the laws relating to minimum wages, 
industrial standards, regulation of factories 
and home-work, unemployment relief, appren- 
ticeship, housing, and old age pensions. 


Fair Wages 


The Government Contracts Hours and 
Wages Act, which will come into force on 
January 1, 1987, is generally similar to the 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act passed 
by the Parliament of Canada in 1935. The 
Ontario Act provides for “fair wages” and an 
eight-hour day or forty-four hour week on 
construction works undertaken by the Prov- 
incial Government, by contract, and on works 
towards which provincial aid is granted by 
way of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, 
or guarantee. Every contract for these pur- 
poses is subject to such conditions as to wages 
and hours, but the conditions do not. apply to 
the purchase of materials or equipment for 
use in the work contemplated under a con- 
tract of sale and purchase. Fair wages are 
defined as such wages as are generally accepted 


as current for competent workmen in the dis- 
trict in which the work is being performed for 
the character or class of work in which such 
workmen are respectively engaged, but shall 


in all cases be such wages as are fair and 


reasonable. The Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil may make regulations providing for the 
method of determining what are fair wages, 
for overtime rates, classification of employ- 
ment, classes of persons to be employed, 
publication and posting of wage schedules, 
payment of wages to employees in case of 
default by the contractor or other party, and 
for the recovery of sums paid from such 
contractor or party, the keeping and inspection 
of records and the furnishing of information 
to the Minister, and, generally, for the car- 
rying out of the Act and regulations. A 
penalty ranging from $50 to $500 may be 
imposed for non-compliance with the Act or 
with the regulations. The Act and regula- 
tions are to be construed subject to the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Standards Act, the 
Minimum Wage Act, and the Public and 
Other Works Wages Act. 


Minimum Wages 


The Minimum Wage Act was the subject 
of a number of amendments. All members 


of the Minimum Wage Board are to hold 
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office during pleasure of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. Formerly, the Chair- 
man held office during pleasure, but other 
members were appointed for a term of five 
years. Members are to receive such payment 
for their services as the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may determine, whereas they for- 
merly served without remuneration but were 
granted a per diem allowance when on duty. 
As before, they are to be allowed travelling 
and living expenses. 

A new clause requires that, except as other- 
wise provided by an Order of the Board or 
with its written permission, wages must be 
paid in full in cash or by cheque payable at 
par at the place where the work is performed 
by the employee. Any agreement between 
employer and employee to waive or forego 
any provisions of the Act or any agreement 
to refund any part of the wages paid is ren- 
dered invalid and the making of such agree- 
ment or arrangement is to be deemed to. be 
an offence by the employer. Formerly, a 
minimum term of two months’ imprisonment 
might be imposed upon an employer for a 
second or subsequent offence in regard to 
wages and hours, discrimination against em- 
ployees, falsification of records, or supplying 
false information. This minimum is deleted 
but the maximum term of imprisonment in 
such cases remains unchanged at six months. 

A new section expressly empowers the Board 
to negotiate a settlement of a wage claim. 
Where such a settlement has been reached and 
a memorandum of its terms has been signed 
by an employer and the employer fails to 
carry out the agreement, a magistrate may, on 
application of the Board, make an order for 
the payment of such amount as may remain 
unpaid. An employer failing to carry out such 
an order is liable to a penalty not exceeding 
the amount remaining unpaid under the order 
plus an amount not less than $10 and not 
exceeding $100. 


Industria! Standards 


Several amendments were made to the In- 
dustrial Standards Act, some of which merely 
clarify the meaning of the Act. The definition 
of “employee” was struck out and the defi- 
nition of “employer” re-written. The latter 
term means every person who, by himself or 
his agent or representative, is directly or in- 
directly responsible for the payment. of wages 
to any person who comes within the pro- 
visions of a schedule of wages and hours 
promulgated by Order in Council under the 
Act. 
of remuneration for labour in general and 
more particularly payment at an hourly, daily, 
weekly or monthly rate or on a production 
basis at a piece work or unit price rate. 
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The section of the Act which enabled the 
Minister to define zones in the various in- 
dustries is replaced by a section authorizing 
the Minister to designate the whole or any 
part or parts of Ontario as a zone or zones for 
any industry and providing that any area so 
designated may be enlarged or reduced or 
divided into separate zones by representatives 
of employers and employees in conference and, 
with the approval of the Minister, the area 
so changed may be deemed the designated 
zone for the industry affected. 


Under an amended section, the Minister 
may authorize an officer to convene a con- 
ference of employers and employees in any 
industry. Formerly, the Miu£nister himself 
was to convene the conference. The purpose 
of the conference and the powers of the 
Minister and Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
are set out in amended form in the new Act, 
partly with a view to enabling the Govern- 
ment to give legal effect to an agreement 
between employers and employees prohibiting 
work on Saturday. It will be recalled that in 
an action against certain employers for 
working their employees on Saturday con- 
trary to the schedule, the court held that no 
power to make such prohibition was given in 
the Act. The new section authorizes the 
conference to submit to the Minister a written 
schedule of wages and hours and days of 
labour for the industry. The schedule may 
establish maximum working hours per day 
and per week, and the particular days of the 
week for the performance of labour in the 
industry, may establish minimum wages for 
regular working periods and for overtime, and 
lay down the conditions governing overtime 
work. It may classify the employees and 
provide separately for each classification with 
respect to any matter dealt with in the 
schedule, and may define any term used in 
the schedule. 

Formerly, if the Minister considered the 
schedule to be agreed upon by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and em- 
ployees, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
on the recommendation of the Minister, might 
declare a schedule to be in force throughout 
the industry in the designated zone and be 
binding on all the employers and employees 
for a period not exceeding twelve months. 
Under the Act as amended, he may declare 
such schedule to be in force during pleasure 
or for the period, not exceeding twelve months, 
stipulated in the schedule. After a schedule 
has been in effect for not less than twelve 
months, a new conference may be convened 
for the purpose of arriving at a new schedule. 

The Act originally authorized employers and 
employees engaged in an industry covered by 
a schedule to set up an advisory board of not 
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more than five members. The power to set 
up such a board is now vested in the Min- 
ister. In addition to their former duties of 
hearing complaints and assisting in the en- 
forcement of the schedules, advisory boards 
may now fix special minimum wages for handi- 
capped workers. An appeal may be taken 
to the Minimum Wage Board from any 
decision of an advisory board. 

Y The section dealing with penalties is re- 
placed by new provisions. Formerly, an em- 
ployer violating a schedule was lable to a 
penalty ranging from $25 to $100 or to im- 
prisonment for not more than three months. 
Except that the maximum term of imprisonr- 
ment is reduced to two months, this penalty 
remains unchanged for a first offence, but in 
the case of a second offence the fine is now 
from $50 to $500 and the maximum term of 
imprisonment is six months. Im addition, a 
convicted employer must pay to the employee 
the full amount of wages remaining unpaid 
under the schedule unless the magistrate finds 
that any employee has induced or participated 
in the offence when he may order the unpaid 
wages to be paid to the Minimum Wage Board 
for the purposes of the Province. Under the 
Act of 1985, the amount due was payable to 
the Minimum Wage Board or to the employee, 
at the discretion of the magistrate, and in 
default of payment the sum was recoverable 
by distress proceedings at the instance of the 
Board. The fine for violation of a schedule by 
an employee which formerly ranged from $1 
to $10 is now from $5 to $25. The prison term 
in default of payment remains at ten days. No 
prosecution may now be commenced except 
with the consent of the Minimum Wage 
Board. 


Attachment of Wages 


The Wages Act was amended to prohibit the 
taking of proceedings to attach wages before 
the creditor obtains judgment. 


Factories 


A number of changes were made in the Fac- 
'tory, Shop and Office Building Act, chiefly to 
strengthen the provisions concerning home- 
work and industrial poisons and other harmful 
substances. Employers in restaurants must now 
keep registers of the women and young per- 
sons employed in the same way as employers 
in factories and shops. 

The sections of the Act relating to home- 
work were enacted first in 1913 and amended 
in 1919 as a public health measure. The 
amended Act is designed to protect the home- 
workers’ wages as well as the public health. 
Under the Act, as revised in 1932, any person 
contracting for the manufacture or alteration, 


in whole or in part, of any clothing or house- 
hold article was required to keep a register 
of the names and addresses of the persons 
contracted with. In cities of 50,000 or over, 
all persons receiving clothing or articles, or the 
material from which they were to be made, 
had to obtain a permit from a factory inspec- 
tor, which was to be granted only after 
inspection of the premises and was to certify 
to the sanitary conditions of the premises and 
state the maximum number of persons to be 
employed. Employers had to satisfy them- 
selves that the workers had permits. Permits 
could be revoked and articles seized by the 
inspector if the premises were found to be 
unclean or unhealthy. The new section defines 
the terms “employer,” “employment,” “home- 
worker,” “personal or household article” and 
“wages.” Home-workers and their employers 
are required to obtain permits for which 
written application in prescribed form must be 
made to a factory inspector. The permit must 
state the purposes and scope of the authority 
granted by it which may be enlarged at any 
time provided the change is endorsed upon the 
permit by the inspector. No employer’s per- 
mit is to be issued unless the inspector is satis- 
fied that such employer is likely to comply 
with the Minimum Wage Act, and no home- 
worker’s permit may be issued unless the 
health of the person and the sanitary condi- 
tions of the premises are satisfactory. Pro- 
vision is made for the keeping of registers of 
home-workers, by their employers, the articles 
given out to each, the dates of employment 
and the wages paid. Employers’ premises may 
be entered at any time by an inspector and the 
home of a worker may be inspected at reason- 
able times. An employer’s or home-worker’s 
permit may be cancelled at any time for con- 
travention of these provisions or of the 
Minimum Wage Act or minimum wage regula- 
tions or orders. A home-worker’s permit may 
be cancelled on the ground of ill-health or 
insanitary conditions. 

The section authorizing the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations for 
the protection of persons employed in processes 
involving the use of benzol or other industrial 
poisons, which was enacted in 1932, was ex- 
tended to include processes in which other 
dangerous or harmful substances are used. 
Regulations under the section were published 
in August, 1932. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment .Relief Act, 1935, was 
amended to authorize the Lieutenant-Governor 
im Council to make regulations for the estab- 
lishment of a system of registration and cer- 
tification with respect to employment in rela- 
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tion to unemployment and unemployment 
relief, and for compliance with such system by 
employers, employees and unemployed per- 
sons. Another amendment requires a munici- 
pality, which does not include in its estimates 
appropriations to meet its share of the cost of 
relief out of current revenue, to ascertain from 
the Ontario Municipal Board, before passing 
such .estimates, whether its approval will be 
given to debentures to cover any part of such 
-eost. Councils must include in their yearly 
estimates an amount to be paid from current 
revenue sufficient to meet the cost of direct 
relief which is not to be covered by debentures. 


Apprenticeship 


The Apprenticeship Act was amended so 
that members of the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Board shall hold office during pleasure 
and shall serve without remuneration but re- 
ceive travelling and living expenses when on 
duty. The annual report to the Minister is 
to be made by the Board instead of by the 
Chief Inspector as formerly. Contracts of 
apprenticeship must be registered with the 
Board. The word “minor” is replaced by the 
word “person” throughout the Act owing to 
the custom in some trades of accepting ap- 
prentices over 21 years of age. The section 
authorizing the Board, with the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Govenor in Council, to make 
regulations was amended to provide for regu- 
lations on additional subjects including the 
registration of contracts and their assignment, 
examination of and issuance of certificates to 
persons employed in a trade at the time it 
becomes a designated trade for the purposes 
of the Act, the registration of employers in a 
designated trade, the rate and method of 
assessment of employers and employees in 
such trades, and the constitution, powers and 
duties of provincial apprenticeship committees 
and local advisory committees and qualifica- 
tions of members. 


The Board is empowered to appoint a pro- 
vincial advisory committee for each designated 
trade or group of trades. Such committees 
are to consist of five members representing 
equally employers and employees with an 
official or employee of the Department of 
Labour. Subject to the approval of the Board 
and the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, a 
provincial committee may make regulations in 
respect to its trade on all matters on which 
the Board may make regulations provided its 
regulations are not inconsistent with those of 
the Board. More particularly, it may make 
regulations in regard to the age of apprentices, 
the period of apprenticeship and the number 
of apprentices who may be apprenticed to 
each employer. No change may be made in 


regulations without written notice to repre- 
sentative organizations in the trade concerned, 
or, where no such organizations exist, to at 
least ten representatives of employers or em- 
ployees in such trade. Opportunity must be 
given for a discussion of such changes. Subject 
to the approval of .the Board, each provincial 
advisory committee may appoint local ap- 
prenticeship committees for defined areas of 
the Province to assist in matters relating to 
the trade in the defined area. 

Provision is made for the assessment of 
employees as well as of employers in a des- 
ignated trade. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1929, was 
amended to provide for a monthly audit of 
the accounts of the Pension Commission by 
the Provincial Auditor or other person ap- 
pointed by the Government. 

An amendment to the Parents’ Maintenance 
Act adds destitution to the grounds on which 
a parent shall be deemed to be dependent. 
Formerly, only old age, disease and infirmity 
were causes of dependency for the purposes 
of the statute. 


School Employees’ Pensions 


The High Schools Act, the Public Schools 
Act and the Separate Schools Act were 
amended to enable school boards to establish 
pension funds for officers and employees. 
Pension schemes must be approved by the 
Superintendent of Insurance for Ontario. 


Housing 


The Ontario Housing Act, 1919, was amend- 
ed to enable the council of any municipality, 
with the approval of the Provincial Housing 
Director, to pass a by-law abolishing its 
housing commission and to take charge of 
its housing scheme. Further changes permit 
sale of re-possessed properties at prices and 
on terms approved by the Director, stipulate 
the manner in which revenues from a scheme 
are to be applied, and permit housing com- 
panies formed under the Housing Accommo- 
dation Act (which has been repealed) to 
transfer their assets with the approval of the 
Director. Amendments similar to the above 
were made in the Municipal Housing Act, 
1920. 

Chauffeurs 


The Commercial Vehicle Act which replaces 
the Public Commercial Vehicle Act, 1934, re- 
enacts the provisions of the former statute 
enabling the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
on recommendation of the Minister of High- 
ways, to make regulations regarding the hours 
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of labour of drivers, and prescribing the 
minimum age and minimum wages for drivers. 


Bills and Resolutions 


Two Bills to amend the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act were introduced but later with- 
drawn. The first of these would have enabled 
an employer to make an agreement with a 
partially disabled workman entitled to com- 
pensation under the Act on terms approved 
by the Board. If such a workman agreed to 
pay to the employer all or part of his com- 
pensation to be repaid to him as wages, thus 
bringing his wages up to the standard that 
might be required by law, the employer would 
be freed from the necessity of paying a dis- 
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abled man full wages. The Bill would also 
have eliminated the $2,000 limitation in the 
computation of average earnings. The second 
Bill would have entitled disabled workmen to 
be treated by drugless practitioners. 


On March 16 a Resolution was agreed to in 
the following terms:— 


That in the opinion of this House the 
present unemployment conditions in Ontario, 
particularly in the building and construction 
industries, should be given early and serious 
consideration, and to that end the matter is 
referred to the Standing Committee on Labour 
with instructions to give the subject careful 
study and to report back to this House the 
result of their deliberations. 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1934-35 


Second Annual Report of the Provincial Department of Labour 


HE industrial situation in Nova Scotia 

during the fiscal year ending November 30, 
1935, is reviewed in the second annual report 
of the provincial Department of Labour— 
established under the Department of Labour 
Act (Lasour Gazette, August, 1934, page 748). 
Included in the Department’s publication are 
reports of the Deputy Minister, the Minimum 
Wage Board, the Employment Service Offices, 
the Inspector of Factories, and the Supervisor 
of Unemployed Relief. 

The Deputy Minister, in his review, con- 
sidered that the gains in employment of the 
previous year were maintained, and referred 
to marked reduction in relief payments as 
indicative of general improvement. 


Unemployment and Relief—The report of 
the supervisor of relief, presenting a tabular 
statement. of direct relief by districts, shows 
total relief disbursements for 1934-35 of 
$1,244,125.23 as compared with $1,627,746.29 
for the year previous—a reduction of $383,- 
621.06, or 28-67 per cent. 

From the financial statements respecting 
direct relief and the relief supervisor’s analysis 
of the situation, it is indicated that the cost 
of direct relief in the industrial centres de- 
creased considerably and that relief payments 
have been discontinued in New Glasgow. 
Trenton, Windsor, Dartmouth, Truro and 
Bridgewater, with reduced costs in Ambherst, 
Halifax and Sydney. 

In the coal mining areas, a decided reduc- 
tion in relief costs was also reported, and relief 
organizations of the municipality of Cape 
Breton and Glace Bay were commended “for 
the efficient manner in which they handled 
the rehef situation” in their respective terri- 


tories. The only mining centre where it was 
possible to discontinue relief payments en- 
tirely was the town of Stellarton. 

With regard to the fishing districts the super- 
visor reported: “Canso alone has paid small 
amounts during the summer months, but from 
all indications several others may require 
assistance during the winter. From Yarmouth 
to Cape North with few exceptions, it has 
been the same story—very few fish being 
caught and for which the fishermen received 
extremely low prices. In many cases the price 
was as low as fifty cents per hundred pounds 
for codfish and haddock. All the fishermen 
with whom we came in contact claimed that 
they could not provide for themselves and 
their families unless a better price could be 
secured for their fish.” 

In concluding, this official observed :— 


“The Province generally is in better shape, 
as far as unemployment is concerned, than it 
has been for the past few years, but we still 
have a large number of unemployed who, for 
some reason or another, are unable to secure 
employment in any of the industries. Also, a 
large number of young men between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five are unable to 
secure employment, most of whom are willing 
and anxious to wor. This class of citizen is 
our most serious problem. 

“In practically every place in which direct 
relief is being paid, those receiving same agree 
to work for their relief orders when and where 
work is available.” 


Employment Service—The annua! report 
of the Superintendent of the Nova Scotia Em- 
ployment Offices summarizes the administra- 
tive activities of the fiscal year 1935. The 
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number of placements in 1935 totalled 14,150 
as compared with 138,993 in 1934. Of these 
14,150 placements, 4,885 were in regular em- 
ployment (over seven days), while 9,265 were 
in casual employment. 

The superintendent also reviews activities 
at the two federal relief camps in the prov- 
ince. 

Inspection of Factories—The inspector of 
factories reported that “there has been a 
noticeable increase in industrial activity during 
the latter part of the year, with the large 
establishments almost all working under nor- 
mal conditions.” Renewed activity in the 
lumbering industry was also noted. 

During the year 423 factories were inspected, 
some establishments being visited two or three 
times to ensure that orders given on a previous 
visit were complied with, or in connection 
with accident investigations. The number of 
accidents reported by employers or ascer- 
tained from other sources during the year was 
551, of which seven were fatal. 

Analysing the causes of accidents the in- 
spector found that approximately twenty-two 
per cent of them happened in connection 
with machinery and considered that most of 
these could have been prevented by the 
exercise of care and prudence, on the part of 
the persons injured. He urged, as the most 
important consideration, the promotion of a 
“safety spirit” in factornes. In regard to 
working hours the inspector drew attention 
to the fact that all manufacturing establish- 
ments in the towns of Trenton and New 
Glasgow reduced hours, while in Sydney the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation have 
gradually been introducing the eight hour day 
with the production departments now oper- 
ating on a three-shift system. In his opinion, 
however, the reduction of hours as it affects 
unemployment might occasion disappoint- 
ment. From his observations of its operation 
he stated: 

“In many of these factories, where the em- 
ployment was intermittent the shorter work 
day will have some effect on unemployment 
as it will make what work is available last 
longer. On the other hand, because of rear- 
rangement of working conditions and the 
adoption of more efficient methods, the num- 
ber of employees was not increased very much 
as the result of the shorter work day. Some 
increase was made in the hourly rate of 
wages but not sufficient to make up for the 
two hours lost daily. This condition was very 
disappointing to the workers, who had re- 
ceived a number of pay-cuts during the past 
few years. Although the day’s work was 
reduced by two hours, the further reduction 
in wages created considerable dissatisfaction. 
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One firm in New Glasgow gave their twenty 
employees the eight-hour day without any 
reduction in wages, and the change made very 
little difference in the output of their fac- 
tory.” 

The factory inspector also pointed out that 
some employers were violating the Act in not 
giving their women employeees a complete 
hour for the noon-day meal. He also warned 
that requests for permits for overtime work 
would be carely scrutinized and would only 
be issued for break-downs or exigencies of 
trade. 


Report of Minimum Wage Board 


Included in the report of the Department 
of Labour is the fifth annual report of the 
minimum wage board, dealing with the ad- 
ministration of the Act during the year ended 
November 30, 1935. 

According to the report the inspections 
for the past year, have indicated a greater 
volume of business. Consequently the Board 
had cancelled all permits granted during the 
depression and is now bringing back standard 
wages and weekly hours, and endeavouring 
to enforce the Orders. 

The changes in average weekly wage from 
1984 to 1935, in the various industries under 
the Act were as follows: Laundries and dye- 
ing—increased from $10.00 to $10.10; confec- 
tionery and food trades—increased from $8.48 
to $8.54; hotels and restaurants—increased 
from $825 to $8.28; textiles, needle and 
leather trades—decreased from $1023 to 
$10.04; telephone operators—increased from 
$11.03 to $11.34; small factories, paper trades 
and printing—decreased from $1246 to 
$12.25. In the case of retail stores, milimery, 
dressmaking, tailoring and fur sewing the 
average was established in 1935 at $10.56. 

A comparison of the average weekly hours 
in the various industries under the Act in 
1934 and 19385 indicated the following: Laun- 
dries and dyeing—increased from 45 to 46; 
confectionery and food trades increased from 
42 to 45; hotels and restaurants—decreased 
from 54 to 58; textiles, needle and leather 
trades—increased from 48 to 51; telephone 
operators—48 hours (no change); small fac- 
tories, paper trades and printing—47 in 1934 
(no figures given for 1935). In the case of 
retail stores, millinery, dressmaking, tailoring 
and fur sewing, the average was established in 
1935 at 48 hours. 

The chief details with respect to each indus- 
try under the Act during the year are sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs— 

Laundries, dyeworks and dry cleaning— 
Number of firms, 18; number of women work- 
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ers, 220; total wages paid, per 
$2,208.45; average weekly wage, 
average weekly hours, 46. 


week, 
$10.10; 


Confectioners, bakers and allied food 
trades—Number of firms, 12; number of 
women workers, 417; total wages paid, per 
week, $3,562.45; average weekly wage, $8.54; 
average weekly hours, 45. 


Hotels, restaurants and tea rooms——Num- 
ber of firms, 91; number of women workers, 
527; total wages paid per week, $4,364.43; 
average weekly wage, $8.28; average weekly 
hours, 53. 


Textiles, needle trades and leather trades — 
Number of firms, 12; number of women 
workers, 773; total wages paid per week, 
$7,766.19; average weekly wage, $10.04; aver- 
age weekly hours, 51. 


Home Werk Prohibition Order in 
York State 


Homework in the Men’s and Boys’ Outer 
Clothing Industry is to be prohibited 
on and after April 25, 1936, with the exception 
of that branch of the industry known as Mer- 
chant and Custom Tailoring in which branch 
homework is to be prohibited after July 1, 
1936, Industrial Commissioner Elmer F. 
Andrews announced recently in publishing 
Order No. 1 issued under the authority of 
the State Industrial Homework Law. In 
Merchant and Custom Tailoring, homework- 
ers who are more than sixty years of age and 
have physical disabilities which prevent per- 
formance of the same work in a shop may 
continue to work at home. 


A request that Boys’ Cotton Wash Suits 
be excluded from the Order was denied. 


New 


Conditions under which special homework 
certificates for aged and disabled homeworkers 
may be granted in the Merchant and Cus- 
tom Tailoring branch are set forth in Section 
2 of the Order. The homeworkers for whom 
special certificates are sought must be covered 
by Workmen’s Compensation; must have 
worked for the same employer prior to April 
25, 1936 and he must be employed by one 
employer only, doing less work than tailors 
in the shop; his work shall be delivered. to 
him and called for free of charge; he will be 
paid the same. piece work rate as in the shop; 
he and his employer shall keep a record of 
production and wages. The exception was 
made for a few aged and disabled but skilled 
workers who might suffer hardship if they 
had to work in a shop. 


Telephone operators—Number of firms, 1; 

number of employees, 416; total wages paid 
per week, $4,718.60; average weekly wage, 
$11.84; average weekly hours, 48. 


Small factories, paper trades and printing. 
—Number of firms, 27; number of employees, 
133; total wages paid per week, $1,598.71; 
average weekly wage, $12.25; average weekly 
hours (not given). 


Retail stores, millinery, dressmaking, tatlor- 
mg and fur sewing—Number of firms, 149; 
number of employees, 1,492; total wages paid 
per week, $15,762.53; average weekly wages, 
$10.56; average weekly hours, 48. 

The report gives the details with respect 
to its latest Order (No. 8) governing female 
employees in beauty parlours. This Order 
was published in the Lasour Gazerre for 
January, 1986, page 38. 


Homework in the Men’s and Boys’ Outer 
Clothing Industry formerly engaged approx- 
imately 4,000. workers. Under NRA, this 
work was taken into shops and employment 
in the home was prohibited. Since NRA was 
nullified by the United States Supreme Court, 
this prohibition has been enforced effectively 
in the New York City area by strong union 
organization and employer co-operation. 
However, investigation has shown a tendency 
to return to homework. 





A University of Toronto proposed course 
in public administration, designed especially 
for members of the Dominion Civil Service, 
and to be conducted only in Ottawa, was 
outlined at a meeting of the Canadian 
Seminar of Public Administration, held in the 
Hunter Building, Ottawa, recently. 





Imports during the first quarter of 1936 
amounted to $134,592,000, compared with 
$122,464,000 in 1985 and $113,502,000 in 1984. 
This was an increase of $12,128,000, or almost 
10 per cent over 1985. 

Domestic exports during the first quarter 
of 1936 amounted to $185,042,000 compared 
with $148,720,000 in 1985 and $142,132,000 in 
1934. This was an increase of $36,322,000 or 
94 per cent over 1935. Foreign exports 
amounted to $2,740,000 compared with $2,358,- 
000 in 1935 and $1,714,000 in 1934. This was 
an increase of $382,000 or 16 per cent over 1935. 

The total trade of Canada in the first quar- 
ter of 1936 was $322,734,000 compared with 
$273,542,000 in 1935 and $257,348,000 in 1934. 
The increase over 1935 was $49,192,000 or 18 
per cent, and over 1934 it was $65,386,000 or 


.25 per cent. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA 
AND SASKATCHEWAN 


Annual Reports of Provincial Boards for 1935 


New Brunswick 


HE seventeenth annual report of the 

Workmen’s Compensation Board of New 
Brunswick reviews the administration of the 
Act during the calendar year 1935. There is 
also presented an analysis of accidents in 1934 
based on completed statistics. During the 
year the Board found it necessary to write 
off as bad debts the sum of $827.45, chiefly 
on account of debtors having left the province 
or made assignments and received their dis- 
charge in bankruptcy. At the end of the 
year 1934, after adjustments between the 
actual and estimated income and expenditures, 
the Board concluded with an actual credit 
balance of $48,460.72. The total income for 
the year 1935 is estimated at $560,271.38 and 
the expenditure at $678,293.79, leaving an 
estimated deficit of $118,022.41. Deducting 
from this the surplus of $48,460.72 carried 
forward from 19384 there is left an estimated 
deficit of $69,561.69. As explained in the 
report, these balances do not purport to be 
the actual amount of moneys to the debit 
or credit of classes, but show what has been 
collected from the provisional statements filed 
and what the board thinks, after going over 
the data in their possession, is a fair income 
to be expected from the amount to be col- 
lected owing to the expected increase of the 
actual payrolls over the provisional. The 
expenditure shows the same condition. To the 
amount paid out is added a sufficient sum 
which the Board estimates will cover the cost 
of claims in assembly and claims which may 
be existing as of December 31, 1935, but not 
reported to the Board, and also the estimated 
amount of claims reported, partly paid, but 
not completed. 

Complete accident statistics for 1935 were 
not available when the report was published 
but a tabular analysis is given of accidents 
in 1934 with a comparison of accident fre- 
quency and accident compensation cost of pre- 
vious years. 


Statistics for 1934—The compensation cost 
of accidents declined steadily from the peak year 
of 1928 when it was $641,132.93 to $357,593.66 
in 1932. However, in 1933, it increased to 
$527,923.72 and registered a further increase to 
$559,777.52 in 19384. Accident totals reached a 
peak of 9,281 in 1929. In 1934 there were 
7,858 accidents. Of this total, 24 were fatal; 
358 involved permanent partial disability; 
5,711 temporary total disability; while 1,765 
were minor accidents requiring medical aid 


plants were visited. 


only. In 1933 the total number of accidents 
was 6,683 classified as follows: fatal, 26; per- 
manent total, 3; permanent partial, 348; tem- 
porary total, 3,606; medical aid only, 2,700. 

During 1984 the average age of workmen 
involved in accidents was 31°62 years and their 
average weeekly wage was $8.78. In temporary 
total disability cases the time loss averaged 
52:96 days, while in permanent partial dis- 
ability cases the time loss averaged 81°71 days. 

The causes of accidents in 1934 were classi- 
fied as follows: prime movers, 143; working 
machines, 346; hoisting apparatus, 193; dan- 
gerous substances, 195; stepping on or striking 
against objects, 701; falling objects, 1,140; 
handling objects, 968; tools, 1,618; runaways 
and animals, 91; moving trains and vehicles, 
etc., 287; fall of persons, 1,440; all other causes, 
861. 


Factory Inspectton—Included in the report. 
of the Board is the fourth annual statement 
of the factory imspector. During the year 
1935, 1,853 mills, factories, hotels and industrial 
The working force of 
these factories, plants, etc., totalled 14,777 male 
and 3,939 female employees. Stationary engin- 
eers’ licences issued numbered 827, an increase 
of 95. In this respect the inspector emphasized 
the inadequacy of such licences, and recom- 
mended that they be graded as in other 
provinces. The inspector also drew attention 
to the number of industrial fatal accidents 
and made a number of recommendations for 
the guidance of both employers and employees. 


Nova Scotia 


The annual report of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Nova Scotia covering the 
year ending December 31, 1935, records an in- 
crease in accidents as compared with the 
previous year, the total number being 9,225, 
as compared with 8,590 in 1934. The total 
cost of all accidents for 1935 under Part I of 
the Act is estimated at $1,164,035, which 
amount is exclusive of administration expenses 
and cost of safety associations. 


According to the provisional statement of 
income and expenditure for 1935 the amount 
paid for medical aid in all classes was $81,112.64 
with $8,412.32 expended on safety associations. 
The administration cost was $91,771.48, ‘the 
ratio of administration expenses to the com- 
pensation cost of accidents for the past nine- 
teen years being 7°85 per cent. 
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For industries under Part I, the total income 
for the year 1935, actual and _ estimated, 
amounted to $1,235,332.31 and the estimated 
expenditure for the same period was $1,264,- 
219.20 showing a deficit for the year’s opera- 
tions of $28,886.89. 

The surplus forwarded from previous years 
was $450,152.28, leaving a balance at December 
31, 1935, of $421,265.39; less $20,000 for 
doubtful accounts, making a net surplus of 
$401 265.39. 


The 9,225 accidents reported to the Board 
in 1935 are classified as follows: fatal accidents 
(dependency established), 46; fatal accidents 
(no dependents), 6; fatal accidents (adjust- 
ment pending), 5; fatal accidents (claim non- 
compensable or disallowed), 6; permanent 
partial disability, 188; total disability (seven 
days or over), 6,161; accidents involving medi- 
cal aid only, 1,957; accidents pending adjust- 
ment, 106; non-compensable accidents (other 
than fatal), 750. 


At the end of the year, persons receiving 
compensation for 1935 and prior years in the 
form of a monthly pension were as follows: 
widows, 582; children under sixteen, 787; de- 
pendent mothers, 68; dependent fathers, 17; 
other dependents, 12; workmen disabled for 
life (partially or totally), 990. 


Of the industries under the Act—nmining, 
lumbering and wood-working, iron and steel, 
manufacturing, building and construction, pub- 
lic utilities and transportation—the provisional 
statistics of income and expenditure show that 
the first named was leading in revenue accrued 
from assessments and also in disbursements. 
The revenue derived from assessments on the 
mining industry in 1935 was estimated at 
$661,539.04 while the expenditure was placed 
at $598,945.61. Of this amount, $103,869 was 
for compensation paid other than pensions, 
$90,899.68 was transferred to reserve for pen- 
sions, $330,546.28 was for compensation esti- 
mated outstanding, the balance being for this 
industry’s proportion for medical aid, safety 
associations and administration. 

As indicated in the report for the previous 
year (1934) it was decided that on and after 
January 1, 1985, all pension reserves were to 
be set aside on an assumed rate of interest of 
33 per cent instead of 44 per cent as hereto- 
fore. This new rate applies also to the re- 
calculation of outstanding liabilities. The 
changes resulting from the revaluation are 
indicated in the report. 


Summary of Nineteen Years’ Administration. 
—During the nineteen years from the begin- 
ning of 1917 to the end of 1935, accidents in 
the industries within the jurisdiction of the 
Board, to the number of 137,650 were reported. 
The number of workmen fatally injured during 


that time was 1,598. The amount actually paid 
to workmen or to their dependents and for 
medical aid during the nineteen years was 
$14,074,435.30, and the amount required at the 
end of 1985 for the purpose of paying life 
and other pensions and compensation to dis- 
abled workmen, and for medical aid, was 
$7 528,258.80. 

The total compensation paid or payable to 
workmen and their dependents and for medical 
aid for the nineteen years amounts to $21,- 
602,694.10. This amount does not, however, 
represent the entire cost of the accidents for 
the nineteen year period, as the administration 
expense and cost of safety associations are not 
included. 


There were 868 widows to whom pensions 
for life or until re-marriage were awarded; 
1,996 children under sixteen years of age were 
awarded monthly pensions while under that 
age; dependent mothers and fathers to the 
number of 445 were awarded compensation ; 
35 members of the family other than widows, 
children and parents, but who were wholly 
or partly dependent upon the earnings of de- 
ceased workmen at the time of their respective 
deaths, received benefits, and life pensions were 
awarded to 4,872 workmen who were disabled, 
either wholly or partially. 

Prior to January 1, 1920, medical aid was 
not furnished to injured workmen except in 
special cases. Since that date injured work- 
men have been entitled to free medical aid 
for thirty days from date of disability and 
during the sixteen years that have elapsed the 
cost of medical aid was $1,368,850.56. In the 
mining and iron and steel classes the greater 
portion of medical aid in connection with 
those classes is furnished under medical aid 
schemes and consequently is not paid by the 
Board. 

The report also gives completed statistics 
for 1934 dealing with accidents, completed by 
classes, months of occurrence of compensated 
accidents, time loss, average wage and age, 
nature of industries, causes of accidents, etc. 


Saskatchewan 


The sixth annual report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Saskatchewan recently 
published, contains a provisional financial 
statement for the calendar year 1935 with a 
detailed analysis of statistics for 1934. 


Surplus Reduction—In regard to its admini- 
stration, the Board announced that while in 
past years it was sound policy to accumulate 
substantial reserves, the time has arrived when 
such reserves need not be further augmented 
but may be somewhat reduced. Continuing, 
the report stated: 
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“Had money interest rates been maintained 
as heretofore it would be possible to make 
substantial rebates to employers in the form 
of reductions in the assessment rates charged 
but the recent general trend of interest rates 
in Canada as elsewhere has been toward lower 
levels and the Board has accordingly decided 
to set up its 1936 pensions on a basis of a 4 
per cent annual interest rate, compounded 
half-yearly, instead of on the 5 per cent basis 
heretofore applied. Certain of the other 
Canadian Compensation Boards have adopted 
a 3% per cent interest basis. It is anticipated 
that this change of interest basis will make 
an added annual demand for pension funds 
in the sum of $30,000 or more and to this 
extent rate reductions must be curtailed. As 
it is, however, the Board has completed its 
revision of rate schedules for 1936, and, on the 
basis of payrolls for 1935, the new rates when 
applied will reduce ‘total assessments by 
$20,845. The larger reductions have heen 
made in groups which have accumulated the 
highest surpluses. On the other hand certain 
important groups which have heretofore 
showed substantial deficits have further in- 
creased these deficits during the year and as to 
these, ‘higher assessment rates have had to be 
applied. The total decreases in the groups 
showing surpluses amount to $32,440, the 
total increases in groups showing deficits 
$11,595, leaving as above indicated a net 
reduction for all groups of $20,845. Out of a 
total of 68 active groups, rate reductions have 
been conceded to 30 groups, rate increases 
applied to 6 groups, rates unchanged in 31 
groups, while the sub-groups of the single re- 
maining group show both increases and 
decreases.” 


It further declared that a 1936 deficit was 
anticipated instead of a 1936 surplus and a 
consequent reduction in the present Board 
surplus. The Board also made it clear that 
it was not the intention “to carry this surplus 
reduction to unreasonable lengths,” and that 
these rate reductions are more or less tempor- 
ary “unless uncontrollable and unpredictable 
factors such as changing in‘erest rates, acci- 
dent experience, etc., may permit otherwise.” 

The average assessment rate of the Board 
(since the Act came into effect) based on 
per $100 of payroll is as follows: $1.83 in 
1930; $1.68 in 1931; $1.62 in 1932; $1.31 in 
1933; $1.48 in 1934; and $1.47 in 1935. 


Payrolls—The number of employers report- 
ing to the Board under the Act in 1935 was 
4,492 as compared with 4,248 in 1934. The pay- 
rolls reported during 1935 exclusive of the 
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Dominion and Saskatchewan .Governments 
(which are not asked to estimate their payroll 
but which make a deposit with the Board to 
cover the cost of accidents) totalled $24,551,- 
061 as compared with $23,029,745 in 1934. 


There was collected from all employers in - 
1934 the sum of $400,079.47, while the expendi- 
tures in compensation, medical aid, etc., 
amounted to $331,111.12, leaving a balance of 
$68,963.35. For the year 1935, the total receipts 
are estimated to be $351,226.50 with estimated 
disbursements of $342,448.17, leaving an esti- 
mated surplus of $8,778.33. 


Claims reported to the Board in 1935 totalled 
4012 an increase of 341 over 1934. The number 
of fatal accidents in 1935 was 14 as compared 
with 8 in 1934, 13 in 1933, 18 in 1932, 14 in 
1931 and 17 in 1930, making a total of 79 com- 
pensable death claims reported to the Board 
since commencement of operations. The sum 
of $106,592.98 was appropriated during the 
year 1935 to cover future payments for per- 
manent disability and death pensions. At the 


conclusion of 1985 there were 157 monthly pen- 
sions being paid as compared with 126 at the 
end of the previous year. No appropriation 
has been made during the past three years for 
increase of the disaster reserve. This fund, 
however, increases by its cwn yearly interest 
amounting to $5,404.88 in 1985. 


Accident Prevention—The Board continued 
its activities in connection with accident pre- 
vention as outlined in previous reports. Cor- 
respondence was conducted with the individual 
employer concerning every accident which 
appeared to be due to carelessness in general 
methods or in particular procedure. Safety 
literature was distributed to a limited extent. 
In addition, daily reports of accidents were 
sent to the Department of Labour for the 
attention of their inspection branch, and a 
thorough investigation was made by the De- 
partment into all accidents where there seemed 
to be unusual circumstances. At the request 
of the Board, the Department of Labour 
inaugurated a thorough inspection of all saw- 
mills with a view to the elimination of acci- 
dents. 

The total number of accidents reported in 
1935 was 38,424, of which 14 were fatal; 34 
involved permanent disability, 1,725 temporary 
disability and 1,651 medical aid only. 

A complete analysis of reported accidents in 
1934 indicated a total of 3,223, of which 8 
were fatal, 58 were permanent disability cases, 
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1.598 temporary disability, and 1,559 required 
medical aid only. The average age of all 
classes injured in 1934, was 35:42 and their 
weekly average wage was $15:46. In temporary 
disability cases the average number of days 
lost was 31:01 and in permanent disability 
cases the average was 97:47 days. Causes of 
accidents in 1934 were grouped as follows: 
Prime movers, 78; working machine, 204; 
hoisting apparatus, 18; dangerous substances, 
163; stepping or striking against objects, 449; 
falling objects, 567; handling objects, 250; 
tools, 281; runaways and animals, 65; moving 
trains and vehicles, 187; falls of persons, 505; 
all other causes, 452. 


Kmployers of the province are divided into 
68 groups, each group bearing its own rate 
of assessment. These groups comprise the 21 
classes under the Act. The following table 
gives the estimate of wage expenditure by 
classes for 1935:— 
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Wage 
Class Expenditure 
$ 

Canadian Pacific Railway.................. 1,940,000 00 
Canadian National Railway................ 1,950,000 00 
Province of Saskatchewan.................. \ No estimate 
Dominion ci/Canadads ie. Metks.awae. okt required 
Cities of Regina, Saskatoon and Moose Jaw. 1,320,000 00 
Municipalities, with the exception of Regina, 

Saskatoon and Moose Jaw................ 1,598,125 00 
Hua ern oF Ae Reg se, ie wae Lee Oe oie Ah Gy oi 420,066 00 
Pionino mallsrcete:. aa eter dere. a htc: « roars 911,620 00 
INAETAD TOF mere be ose’ 9 can tance at ak op EE ae. 1,497,870 00 
Gravel pits, brick and glass works.......... 61,380 00 
Garages, Machine shops, etc................ 2,496,280 00 
Gasoline, chemicals, etc...........2.....05- 472,808 00 
Breweries, bottling works, etc.............. 303,529 00 
Milling and grain elevators.................. 3,796,640 00 
Abattoirs and packing houses............... 742,228 00 
Creameries and bakeries..................+5 1,230,215 00 
Printing, power laundry, dyeing, etc........ 1,385,511 00 
Road making and wholesale establishments 2,513,546 00 
Construction—Steel, concrete, brick......... 1,029,121 00 
Electrical power lines and railroad construc- 

ELOH Me LN ata ee hong aie Carta aa erat: 542,122 00 
Anti-tuberculosis league... ...........5-..-- 340,000 00 


24,551,061 00 


MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC 


New Orders Governing Employment in Food Industry, Manufacture of 
Paper Boxes, Paper Products, ete., Paper Mills, and 
Drug and Chemical Industry 


poh is Minimum Wage Board of Quebec has 


recently issued four new Orders which 
supersede or amend previous orders respect- 
ing employment in the food industry, in the 
paper box manufacturing, etc., in paper mills, 
and in the drug.and chemical-industry. 


OrpER No. 14c (Provisory)—Governing 
female employees and males when replacing 
females in any class of employment in the 
food industry, including the making of con- 
fectronery, chocolate; pastry, biscwts, bread, 
macaront and cereals of all kind; jam, gum, 
spices and grocery specialties, crushed and 
evaporated fruits, syrup, pickles; breweries, 
distilleries, manufacturing and bottling of 
mineral and aerated water, ginger ale and soft 
drinks ; creameres, butter and cheese factories ; 
packing houses and all allied industries (except- 
ung seasonal canneries of fruits and vegetables). 

This order, effective from May 15, 1936, for 
a period of one year, replaces Orders No. 14, 
14a and 14b, previously enacted on May 15, 
1933, May 15, 1984, and May 15, 1935 (Lasour 
GazeTTE, June, 1938, page 610; April, 1934, 
page 330; July, 1934, page 639). 

On May 15, 1935, by provisory Order 14b, 
the minimum rates in the food industry were 
fixed on a percentage basis of numbers em- 
ployed instead of (as formerly) on a time 
basis that varied with the length of the ap- 

17794—3 


prenticeship or experience period. Order 14b 
established a quota (for Montreal city and 
district) of 50 per cent of employees in the 
food industry at a rate of not less than 15 
cents per hour, and 50 per cent at not less 
than 21 cents per hour. For the rest of the 
province, 50 per cent of employees were to 
receive not less than 13 cents per hour and 50 
per cent not Jess than 19 cents per hour. 
The new Order (14c) leaves the minimum 


scales as formerly but reduces the percentage 
of employees to thirty-five at the lower wage 


rate of 15 cents (Montreal) and 13 cents (rest 


fof Province). 


Minimum Rates—The minimum rates as 
set by this new Order are as follows: 

City and District of Montreal and a radius 
of twenty miles around and beyond the Island 
of Montreal. 

35 per cent of the employees, at not less 

than 15 cents per hour. 

65 per cent of the employees, at not less 

than 21 cents per hour. 

Province of Quebec excepting the City and 
Island of Montreal and a radius of twenty 
miles around and beyond the Island of Mont- 
real. 

35 per cent of the employees, at not less 

than 13 cents per hour. 

65 per cent of the employees, at not less 

than 19 cents per hour. 
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(a) The employee’s wages shall be paid to 
her wholly in cash; no deduction being per- 
mitted for any cause or purpose whatsoever; 
said wages shall be given to her in a sealed 
envelope on which shall be written: her name, 
her register number, the date of the week or 
of the fortnight she has worked, the number 
of hours she has performed, the rate per hour, 
the amount of money enclosed in the enve- 
lope; same must be initialled by the person 
who paid the employee. 

(b) All employees, whether working on 
time or piece, or on any other system of pay, 
are subject to the above specified minimum 
wages. The system of periodical changes 
from piece rates to hourly rates, or vice versa, 
for same operation, is prohibited as such, 
changes permit an illegal reduction of wages; 
the piece rates shall be uniform for all em- 
ployees performing same operation. 

(c) To establish percentages, the wages of 
each employee shall be computed on four (4) 
consecutive weeks. 

All employees without any exception are 
governed by the above specified minimum 
wages. 


Hours of Work—The total of working 
hours cannot in any case exceed 55 hours per 
week unless a special permit has been ob- 
tained from the Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Inspection Department. Work, 
in excess of the above period of 55 hours, 
should be considered as overtime and should 
be paid for at not less than time and a half; 
this to apply to both piece and time work. 


Waiting Time—Any employee required to 
wait on the premises shall be paid for the time 
thus spent. 


Discharge of Employees—No employer shall 
discharge or threaten to discharge or in any 
way discriminate against any employee, be- 
cause such employeee has lodged a complaint 
with *he Board or has testified or is about to 
testify in any imvestigation or proceedings 
permitted or prescribed by or taken under the 
provisions of this Act. 

The same provisions as in the former Order 
govern penalties, posting, etc. 


Orver No. 178 —Governing female employees 
and males when replacing females in any class 
of employment in the manufacturing of paper 
boxes, paper bags, wooden bozes partially made 
or finished with paper or cardboard; wall paper 
and all kinds of fibre, pulp and paper products. 

This Order, which comes into force June 1, 
1936, replaces Orders 17 and 17a, effective 
since June 1, 1934 and June 1, 1985, respect- 
ively (Lasour Gazerte, April, 1934, page 330 
and April, 1935, page 332). 


Order 17a provided that 50 per cent of the 
employees in this group should be paid at a 
rate of mot less than 15 cents per hour and 50 
per cent at not less than 21 cents per hour in 
the Montreal district, while for the rest of 
the province the minima were: 13 cents and 
19 cents respectively: with the same percentages 
prevailing. 

By Order No. 17b the percentage of em- 
ployees at the lower rate is reduced to thirty- 
five with the remaining employees on a graded 
basis. The other major difference is that the 
system of periodical changes from piece rates 
to hourly rates. or vice versa for the same 
operation, 1s now prohibited. 


Minumum Rates—The new schedule of 
minimum rates is set forth as follows: 

City and Island of Montreal and a radius 
of 10 miles around and beyond the island: 35 
per cent of the employees, at not less than 15 
cents per hour; 15 per cent of the emplovees, 
at not less than 18 cents per hour; 50 per 
cent of the employees, at not less than 22 
cents per hour. 

Province of Quebec, with the exception of 
the City and Island of Montreal, and a radius 
of 10 miles around and beyond the Island: 35 
per cent of the employees, at not less than 13 
cents per hour; 15 per cent of the emplovees, 
at not less than 16 cents per hour; 50 per 
cent of the employees, at not less than 20 
cents per hour. 

(a) The worker’s salary shall be paid to her 
wholly in cash; no deduction being permitted 
for any cause or purpose whatsoever. This 
salary shall be given to her in a sealed en- 
velope on which shall be written: her name, 
her register number, the date of the week or 
of the fortnight she has worked, the number 
of hours she has performed, the rate per hour, 
the amount of money included in the en- 
velope; same must be initialled by the person 
who paid the employee. 

(b) All employees, whether working on time 
or piece, or on any other system of pay, are 
subject to the above specified minimum wages. 
The system of periodical changes from piece 
rates to hourly rates, or vice versa. for same 
operation, is prohibited as such changes permit 
an illegal reduction of wages; the piece rates 
shall be uniform for all employees performing 
same operation. 

(c) To establish percentages, the wages of 
each worker shall be computed on four (4) 
consecutive weeks. 

Working hours, as formerly, are not to 
exceed 55 per week unless a special permit is 
obtained and work in excess of 55 hours is to 
be considered as overtime and paid for at not 
less than time and one half (applicable to 
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both piece and time work). 
usual general provisions governing deduction 
for absence, waiting time, exemption, dis- 
charge of employees, reference, penalties and 
posting. 


Orver No. 21—Governing female employees 
and males when replacing females in any class 
of employment in paper mills. 


This Order, effective from June 1, 1936, 
partially replaces Orders 17 and 17a. It gov- 
erns employment in paper mills as distinct 


‘from the manufacture of paper boxes and 
paper products as covered in 17b given above. 


Minimum Rates—The following are the 
minimum rates: 

City and Island of Montreal and a radius 
of 10 miles around and beyond the Island: 10 
per cent of the employees, at not less than 
153 cents per hour; 25 per cent of the em- 
ployees, at not less than 19 cents per hour; 65 
per cent of the employees, at not less than 25 


cents per hour. 


\ 


Province of Quebec, with the exception of 
the City and Island of Montreal and a radius 
of 10 miles around and beyond the Island: 10 
per cent of the employees, at not less than 
133 cents per hour; 25 per cent of the em- 
ployees, at not less than 17 cents per hour; 65 
per cent of the employees, at not less than 21 


cents per hour. , 
(a) The worker’s salary shall be paid to her. 


wholly in cash; no deduction being permitted 
for any cause or purpose whatsoever... This 


salary shall be given to her in a sealed en- 


velope on which shall be written: her name, 
her register number, the date of the week or 
of the fortnight she has worked, the number 
of hours she has performed, the rate per hour, 
the amount of money included in the en- 
velope; same must be initialled by the person 
who paid the employee. 

‘(b) All employees, whether working on time 


or piece; or on any other system of pay, 
are subject to the above specified mini- 
mum wages. The system of periodical 
changes from piece rates to hourly 


rates, or vice versa, for same operation, is 
prohibited as such changes permit an illegal 
reduction of wages; the piece rates shal! be 
uniform for all employees performing same 
operation. 

(c) To establish percentages, the wages of 
each worker shall be computed on four (4) 
consecutive weeks. 

The remaining provisions concerning hours, 
deduction for absence, waiting time, discharge 
of employees, penalties, etc., are identical with 
those of the previous order. 
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Orver No. 20—Governing female employees 
and males when replacing females in any class 
of employment in the drug and chemical in- 
dustry including the manufacture of medi 
cines, drugs and pharmaceutical. or toilet 
preparations, perfumes, extracts, soaps and 
javel water; the manufacture of chemical or 
chemical preparations, acids or salts; paints, 
colours, varnishes, oils, dyes, inks, shoe black- 
ing or polish, mucilage, wax and candles; 
celluloid, ammunitions, cartridges, explosives, 
etc., and all other by-products or allied .pro- 
cesses to the industry. 


This is a new order and comes into effect 
on July 6. 


Minimum rates—The minimum rates are 
as established in the following schedule: 
City and Island of Montreal and a radius 
of 20 miles around and beyond the Island: 
(20 per cent of the employees, at. not less 
than 15 cents per hour. ; 
15 per cent of the employees, at not less. 
than 19 cents per hour. 


65 per cent of the employees, af not less. 
than 23 cents per hour. 


Province of Quebec with the exception of 
the City and Island of Montreal and a radius 
of 20 mile saround and beyond the Island: . 


20 per cent of the employees. at not less 
than 13 cents per hour. 


15 per cent of the employees, at not less, 
than 17 cents per hour. 


65 per cent of the employees, at not less. 
than 21 cents per hour. 


It is emphasized that “all employees are 
covered by this Order no matter what occupa- 
tion they fill on the work they perform.” 

To establish percentages, the wages of each 
employee are to be computed on four con- 
secutive weeks. It is also stipulated that “the 
time of experience of an employee shall be 
taken into consideration in her classification.” 

The total of working hours is not in any 
case to exceed 55 hours per week unless a 
special permit has been obtained from the 
Industrial and Commercial Establishments . 
Inspection Branch. 





There were 4,250 accidents reported to 
The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
during the month of April, a decrease of 593: 
from the month of March and 236 less tham 
the number during April a year ago The: 
benefits awarded amounted to $430.511.62, of 
which $340,017.25 was for compensation and | 
$90,494.37 for medical aid. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Summary of Provisions of Contributory System 


N Act to establish a contributory system 

of health insurance, which will provide 

protection for the great majority of the wage- 

earners of the province and their families, 

was passed by the Legislature of British 

Columbia on March 31. A summary of the 
main provisions of the Act follows. 


The plan provides that the most essential 
medical services will be available for em- 
ployees and their families, at am average cost 
of about 40 cents per week to the wage-earner. 
[t is estimated that the number of employees 
30 be covered will be about 110,000 and the 
number of dependents 165,000—making a 
group of 275,000 insured persons in all. 

Medieal care by the physician or surgeon 
chosen by the insured person, free hospital 
care, the services of diagnostic laboratories 
and necessary drugs and medicines are the 
“mandatory benefits” specified in the Act. 
Various other medical services may be granted 
as “permissive bénefits” if sufficient funds are 
available after payment for the mandatory 
benefits. 

A striking feature of the Act is that it deals 
with the family as a unit. Dependent wives 
and children are to be included, with their 
wage-earner husbands, as insured persons. 

The plan is to cover all employees earning 
less than $1,800 per year, except farm workers 
and Christian Scientists, who are specifically 
excluded. Certain other employes, such as 
domestic servants, casual workers and part 
time workers, may be excluded, if the Health 
Insurance Commission decides and the Gov- 
ernment approves. 

An additional exemption provision of great 
importance is that employees who are mem- 
bers of any industrial medical service scheme 
in existence on January 1, 1936, shall be ex- 
cluded if, by the time contributions from 
wage-earners and employers to the Health 
Insurance Fund begin to be levied, their 
scheme provides a standard of service to its 
members and their dependents equal to or 
better than the services of physician and hos- 
pital for all cases of ordinary illness. How- 
ever, if a majority of the employees who are 
members of such a scheme vote, by secret 
ballot in a plebiscite to be supervised by the 
Government, to come within the scope of the 
provincial scheme the exemption of any such 
group of employees is to be rescinded. This 
provision means, in effect, that employees be- 
longing to an industrial medical service scheme 
that maintains good standards are to have 
an opportunity of choosing between their 
company scheme and the provincial plan. 


In view of the fact that some industrial 
medical service schemes may cease operations 
after introduction of the provincial plan, the 
Act provides that members of these scliemes 
earning from $1,800 to $3,000 per year may be 
included in the provincial plan as well as the 
members earning less than $1,800. . 

Provision is also made for the inclusion of 
other persons, such as merchants, farmers and 
others not working for wages, irrespective of 
their incomes, who may join the scheme as 
voluntary contributors to obtain benefits 
for themselves and their dependents. 


Contributions—The plan is to be financed 
by contributions from employees and em- 
ployers, without any contribution from the 
Government. The Government, however, has 
appropriated funds to cover the organization 
expenses of the Health Insurance Commission. 
The employee is to pay two per cent of his 
wages and the employer one per cent of his 
payroll for insured persons, with minimum 
and maximum contributions fixed for each. 
The minimum contribution for the employee 
is to be 35 cents per week (or some smaller 
amount to be fixed by the Commission), and 
his maximum contribution 70 cents; while 
the employer’s minimum payment for cach 
employe is set at 20 cents per week and his 
maximum payment at 35 cents. 

The employer is required to deduct the 
amount of the employee’s contribution from 
his wages and to remit this amount to the 
Health Insurance Commission. 

An important provision for employers is 
that they will only have to make contributions 
in behalf of employees who are insured per- 
sons. This means that farmers, housewives 
and employers whose employees belong to an 
exempted medical service scheme and other 
employers whose employees are not included 
in the plan will not have to make contribu- 
tions. 

An important clause authorizes the Health 
Insurance Commission to work out special 
methods of payment for seasonal workers such 
as loggers and fishermen. This clause will 
permit the Commission to authorize a lump 
sum payment, based on the season’s carnings, 
which will entitle the workers concerned to a 
full year of medical service for themselves and 
their families. 

Voluntary contributors are to bear the full 
costs of the services rendered to them and 
their families, and rates are to be fixed by the 
Health Insurance Commission, with the ap- 
proval of the Government, for this group. 

The plan is designed to interfere as little 
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as possible with existing methods of provid- 
ing medical care. Thus it is provided that, 
except under unusual circumstances, insured 
persons shall have the right to obtain service 
from the physician or surgeon of their own 
choice. They are also to be entitled to have 
prescriptions filled by any qualified phar- 
macist. 


Hospitalization and Medical Services ——Hos- 
pital service in a public ward is to be given 
for a period not to exceed ten consecutive 
weeks for any one illness, unless a longer 
period is authorized by the Comunission. 
Those who desire semi-private cr private 
ward care may obtain this by paying the 
difference between public ward rates and 
other rates. 

Full laboratory service and diagnostic aids, 
including X-ray, biochemical and other ser- 
vices, are to be provided without special 
charge. However, in the case of drugs, medi- 
cines and dressings it is specified that the 
Health Insurance Commission may require 
the insured person to pay not more than one- 
half of the cost of these items. 

Power is given to the Commission to expand 
the list of medical services to the extent that 
finances permit. The scheme is essentially 
one in which all money paid in by coniribu- 
tors must be returned to them in services so 
that if contributions prove more than snf- 
ficient to cover the costs of the mandatory 
benefits and administration, additiona! medi- 
cal services such as visiting nursing care, 
dental care to relieve pain or clear up danger- 
ous sources of infection, the provision of sur- 
gical appliances, etc., may be expected. 

Benefits are to be granted to insured per- 
sons four wecks after contributions in their 
behalf become payable. They are to con- 
tinue eligible to receive benefits for so long 
as their contributions continue, for four ad- 
ditional weeks, and for any further additional 
period that may be specified by the Commis- 
sion. If an employee falls ill and is unable 
to work he will be entitled to receive medical 
care for a still further additional period of 
twelve weeks. 

These provisions mean that beneficiaries of 
the scheme will receive benefits not only while 
they are contributing, but also during short 
periods of unemployment and during a con- 
siderable period of absence from work on ac- 
count of sickness. 

The Commission is to make its own finan- 
cial arrangements with doctors, druggists, hos- 
pitals, laboratories and other persons or agen- 
cies providing services. In the case of doctors, 
any one of three methods of payment may be 
used, a salary system, a per capita system or 
a fee system with an allotted pool of money. 
If the per capita or the fee and pool system is 
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used it is provided that there shall be set 
aside for the payment of doctors not less 
than $4.50 per insured person per year. 


Admimstration—The Act is to be adminis- 
tered by a Commission to consist of a Chair- 
man and not more than four other members. 
The Chairman, who is to devote his full time 
to the work, is to be the chief executive 
officers. The other members of the Commis- 
sion (apart from the Vice-chairman) are to 
give only part-time service. The Commission 
is designed as a policy-forming body, a board 
of directors with one executive officer. A 
full-time Vice-chairman may be appointed to 
assist the Chairman in executive duties if 
this appears necessary. 

The Act also provides that the Government 
may appoint a “‘ Technical Advisory Council ” 
of not more than six members to serve with- 
out remuneration and to advise and assist the 
Commission. On this council there is to be 
the Provincial Health Officer, the Chairman 
or some other representative of the Work- 
men’s ‘Compensation Board, a physician with 
experience in private practice, and at least 
one woman. 

While the Commission is given broad powers 
to work out the details of administration, re- 
gulations are to be made only with the ap- 
proval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 

Many of the provisions of the Aci are 
drawn from, or are similar to, those. in: the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The existing 
system of workmen’s compensation wil! not 
be disturbed in any way by the health insur- 
ance plan. 

The provisions of the Act are very largely 
based upon the recommendations of the Hear- 
ings Committee on Health Insurance ap- 
pointed by the Government, which held public 
hearings throughout the province in the sum- 
mer of 1935. (LABour Gazette, February, 
1936, page 151). 

The Act comes into effect upon proclama- 
tion. 





The growth of Federal Credit unions in 
the United States is shown by figures recently 
published by the Credit Union Section of the 
Farm Credit Administration, Washington, 
D:C. According to these figures, which are 
compiled quarterly, the number of federal 
credit unions increased from 155 at March 31, 
1985, to 732 at December 31, 1935. During 
the same period the number of members of 
these unions rose from 18,137 to 113,556; 
while the share balance increased from 
$202,729.21 at the end of the first quarter to 
$2,080,443.45 at the end of 1935. The report 
states that 82 per cent of the savings in shares 
were outstanding in useful loans to their 
members at the end of last year. 
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CODES 


IN ALBERTA. 


Regulations governing Fair Competition and Business Practice in Retail 
Trade, and Cleaning and Dyeing Industry. 


U NDER the provisions of the Trade and 
Industry Act, 1934, of Alberta, there has 
been established a “code of fair competition 
sand business practice for retail trade” in the 
province. Declared in effect from April 6, 
'this general code, the first of its kind in 
‘Canada, is “binding upon.all classes of the 
wetail trade” within the province. 

While the Minister is authorized to promote 
‘an organization of retail merchants under 
the provisions of the Trade and Industry 
Act, yet the code regulations are to be ad- 
ministered by the Department of Trade and 
Industry. 

In its definitions of terms Article 11 of the 
code declares that “retail trade” means “all 
selling of any goods, wares or merchandise to 
the consumer.” 


Minimum and Maximum Prices. 


, Article III of the code provides for the 
jestablishment of minimum and maximum 
| prices. These clauses are as follows: 

‘ | 1. When there is cause to believe that a 
commodity is being sold at a price so low as 
to make it impossible for the trade in general 
to carry on business in respect of that com- 
modity with sufficient margin to provide for 
the cost of carrying on business fairly attribu- 
table to that commodity (the cost price of such 
commodity having been computed upon the 
laid down cost or replacement cost to the 
general retail trade, or in such other manner 
as may be authorized by the Minister pur- 
suant to the authority of The Trade and 
Industry Act), and when upon investigation 
pursuant to authority in the said Act such 
practice or method of doing business at such 
said low price is found to be detrimental to 
any trade or industry to which this code is 
‘applicable, then such said practice or method 
‘of doing business shall be deemed an unfair 
trade practice as defined by this code and pro- 
hibited. A minimum price for the above 
mentioned commodity may be set by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council pursuant to the 
authority of the said Act. 

2. When any farm product is sold at a price 
Yess than the cost of production, or laid down 
cost, thus unduly depressing the value to the 
primary producer, a minimum price may be 
set for the sale of such product below which 
‘the said product cannot be sold/ and such 
minimum price, when set purs¥ant to the 
authority given under The Trade and Industry 
_ Act, shall become part of the provisions of this 
Code. 

' 3. When there is cause to believe that a 
commodity is being sold at an unfair or en- 
hanced price detrimental to the public interest, 
and upon investigation pursuant to authority 
in this Act such practice or method of doing 
business is found to exist in any trade or 
industry to which this Code is applicable, then 
such said practice or method of doing busi- 


mess shall be deemed an unfair trade practice 
fas defined by this Code and prohibited. A 
| maximum price for such commodity may be 
set by the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
pursuant to the authority of the said Act. 


Unfair Competition and Trade Practices. 
Article IV sets forth a list of prohibitions 
constituting unfair trade practices as follows: 


~'1. No retailer shall use advertising or pub- 
licity material either printed, pictured, radio 
‘broadcast or in any form which is inaccurate, 
misleading or which misrepresents facts. rela- 
tive to goods or merchandise for sale, includ- 
ing use, trade-mark, grade, quality, quantity, 
size, origin, material, content, preparation, 
curative or therapeutic effects, credit terms of 
sale, values, policies or services. 

2. No retailer shall use or permit any em- 
ployee or agent to use selling methods which 
deceive or tend to deceive or mislead con- 
sumers. 
~. 8. No retailer shall use or permit any em- 
ployee or agent to use advertising in any 
form, verbal or otherwise, which refers in- 
accurately in any material particular to any 
ther retailer, his merchandise, price, values, 
credit terms of selling, policies or services, or 
which indicates a claim, policy or practice of 
underselling competitors. 

4. The use of “Loss Leaders”* is hereby 
declared to be an unfair trade practice and 
is prohibited. 

5. No retailer shall give anything of value 

‘to the employee or agent of the customer for 
the purpose of influencing or furthering the 
sale of any commodity or render any bill or 
statement of account to a customer, employee 
or agent of such customer which is inaccurate 
or incomplete in any particular, with the 
intent of giving a secret rebate to any such 
person. 
r 6. No retailer shall give to any customer any 
premium, free goods below his regular price 
in any type of combination offer, secret dis- 
counts, rebates, free samples of commercial 
size or special services, for which the customer 
would be in the ordinary course of business 
charged for such by the retailer, nor shall he 
issue any false or inaccurate invoice or quota- 
tion, imperfectly recording or concealing the 
true facts of any transaction. 

7. No retailer shall purchase goods or mer- 
chandise from a wholesaler at wholesale prices 
other than for the purpose of bona fide resale 
to consumers, paying the retail price to him 
therefor. This does not refer to the purchase 
of any goods or merchandise at wholesale 
prices by the retailer when such said goods 
are included in the classifications for which he 
is licensed and are for the use of himself or 
his family. This does not prevent employers 
from selling to their employees at their regular 
discount. 


*The term ‘Loss Leader’ as defined in the code 
means ‘merchandise featured or sold at prices easily 
distinguished as less than customary prices; such price 
reduction being made for the purpose of attracting 
customers and promoting sales not so much of the 
featured article as all other articles on which higher 
profit is secured.” 
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8. Any goods, wares or merchandise pur- 
chased or acquired as a bankrupt stock and 
offered to the general public as a_ bankrupt 
stock sale, shall be advertised, marked and 
offered for sale as such. Nor shall any bank- 
rupt stock so offered for sale be supplemented 
or replaced with any goods, wares or mer- 
chandise from any other source. 


9. The terms “Closing Out Sale” in any 
advertisement shall only be used by a merchant 
who is discontinuing business or closing out a 
particular Department in his business. This 
shall not interfere with “Clearance Sales” of 
seasonable or perishable goods, wares or mer- 
chandise. 

10. “Fire Sale Stock” advertised and offered 
for sale as such shall not be supplemented or 
replaced by any goods, wares or merchandise 
from any other source. 


Labour Provisions. 


The labour provisions 
Code are as follows: 


. 1. Employees of retailers in all branches or 

sections of retail trade, shall have the right 
_ to organize and/or become affiliated with any 
retail employees’ association and shall be free 
from interference, restraint, coercion, om the 
part of their employers or agents of their 
employers. 

2. No employee of any retailer and no one 
seeking employment in the retail trade shall 


contained in the 


jibe required, as a condition of employment to 


‘join any company, union or association or 


| to refrain from joining, organizing or assisting 


‘any labour organization of his own choosing, 
_ 3. All retailers shall comply with provincial 
laws regarding hours of labour and minimum 
wages. 


Registration and License Fees. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Licen. 
sing of Trades and Businesses Act the fol. 
lowing scale of fees (registration and licence) 
is established: 

: Owner or manager and up to two clerks, 

2.00. 
oasis or manager and up to five clerks, 
4.00. 

Owner or manager and over five clerks, $6.00, 

A general store will not require any addi- 
tiomal licence where there is no other store in 
the same municipality, village, town or city 
handling one of the general store’s classifica- 
tions exclusively. 

Additional licences of $1 each are required 
where a store handling more than one classi- 
fication 1s in competition with a store handling 
one of those same lines exclusively in the same 
municipality, village, town or city. 

In all cases, delivery boys are exempt in 
arriving at the number of clerks. 

A list of the retail trade classifications is 


given. 


Cleaning and Dyeing Industry. 


Effective April 6, 1936, the cleaning and 
dyeing industry of the province was estab- 
lished on a code basis under the Trade and 
Industry Act. The code of fair competition 
and business practice for this industry also 
contained a schedule of approved prices below 
which no firm or operator is permitted to sell 
its services. It is pointed out in Article 4 of 
the Code that the cleaning and dyeing indus- 
try being a service industry is not confronted 
with inventory problems. Further, it is de- 
clared that “predatory price competition in 
this province has resulted in the exploitation 
of labour and the practical elimination of 
competition on a quality and service basis. 
This Code is intended to provide against 
predatory ‘cut-price’ operations in such a 
manner as to restore competition on the basis 
of quality and service.” 

As a further check against what was termed 
“predatory prices,’ the code prohibits special 
inducements in the form of discounts, special 
cash and carry prices, premiums, etc. 

In a “declaration of policy” the Code 
declares that every regulation and rule is to 
be construed so as to promote the purpose 
and policies of the Act and more particularly 
to:— 

(1) induce co-operation between employees 
and employers. 

(2) promote organization as a basis of co- 
operative action among trade groups. 

(3) eliminate unfair competitive practices, 


(4) improve the standard of labour. 

(5) remove obstacles to business recovery. 

(6) rehabilitate and conserve the natural 
and human resources of the province. 

No provision in this code shall be inter- 
preted or applied in such a manner as to:— 

(@) promote monopolies. 

(b) permit or encourage unfair competition 

(c) eliminate or oppress small industries. 

(d) discriminate against small industries. 

(e) adversely affect the interests of the 
consumers and the general public. 

Minimum service standards in dry cleaning 
and dyeing are specifically detailed in Article 
5 of the Code, while in Article 8 are listed 
the unfair methods of competition which are 
now prohibited. These included: misleading 
advertising, underselling claims, misleading 
guarantees, misrepresentation of prices, “whole- 
sale to consumers,” free storage, discounts or 
commissions, coupons, false or misleading 
statements concerning insurance, and dis- 
claimers of lawful responsibility for articles, 
ete. 

Protection of the consumer and public in- 
terest is provided by Article 3 which stipulates 
that every establishment must display con- 
spicuously by placard to what extent and 
against what hazards articles left for cleaning 
are insured. 

Fire and health precautions are safguarded 
in the prohibition of the use of solvents other 
than those of an approved type. 
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General Labour Provisions. 


The general labour provisions of the code 
are as follows:— 


1. No employee and no one seeking employ- 
ment shall be required as a condition of em- 
ployment, to purchase any stock in any em- 
ployer’s company as a condition of obtaining 
payment of past due or future wages or for 
any purpose designed to substitute such pur- 
chase in whole or in part for the full pay- 
ment of wages. 

2. No employee or no one seeking employ- 
ment shall be required, as a condition of em- 
ployment, to join or refrain from joining any 
association of his or her own choosing. 

3. No person shall be employed in any 
cleaning and/or dyeing establishment, who is 
less than sixteen years of age. 

4. No employer shall employ or permit to 
be employed as apprentices in any class of 
employment in any cleaning or dyeing estiaib- 
lishment more than 25 per cent of the total 


number of either male or female employees 
in that class of employment in that establish- 
ment. 

5. It is a provision of this Code that no 
person shall be employed by any dry cleaning 
establishment, as a full-time employee, at less 
than the minimum wage as set out in The 
Minimum Wage Act, being Chapter 181, Re- 
vised Statutes of Alberta. 

6. It is a provision of this Code that where 
wages at present above the minimum are being 
paid, such wages shall not be decreased in 
any instance. 

7. It is a provision of this Code that no 
apprentice shall be employed whenever it is 
possible to employ skilled labour. 

Registration and Licensing—The fee for 
registration and licensing of dry cleaning and 
dyeing establishments is graded as follows: 
owner or manager and up to three employees 
—$5; up to six employees—$10; over six 
employees—$15. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON MINING IN ALBERTA IN 1934 


fee annual report of the Mines Branch 
of the Alberta Department of Lands and 
Mines, for the calendar year 1934, recently 
issued, shows that the total output of coal 
produced during the year amounted to 4,748,- 
848 tons, with a valuation of $12,440,616.53, 
being an imcrease of 33,974 tons over the 
output for 1983. In addition to the above, 
3,036 tons were produced by farmers under 
permits granted for the purpose of obtaining 
coal for their own use, and it is reported 
that there was a further considerable tonnage 
produced by farmers without either permit 
or lease. 

The disposition of coal produced during 
the year was as follows: 1,087,898 tons sold 
for consumption within the province; 1,561- 
387 tons in other parts of Canada; 13,739 
tons sold for consumption in the United 
States; 1,687,850 tons sold to railroad com- 
panies; 14,765 tons used in making briquettes; 
91,745 tons used in making coke; 175,263 tons 
used under colliery boilers; 7,088 tons used 
by colliery railroads; 53,147 tons put to stock 
and 112,656 tons put to waste. Im addition 
to the coal mined there were 3 shale pits in 
operation producing 13,561 tons of clay and 
shale from which 4,898,032 bricks and 1,171 
tons of hollow tile were made. 

During the year, 320 mines were in oper- 
ation of which 21 were opened, 5 re-opened, 
and 35 abandoned. In addition to the mines 
abandoned there were 34 mines temporarily 
closed, leaving 276 mines in operation at 
December 31, 1934. 

On December 31, 1934, the total number 
employed in all the coal fields—domestic, sub- 
bituminous and bituminous—was 9,655, of 


which 7,288 were underground workers. Of 
the total employed, 5,866 were in domestic 
fields, 804 in sub-bituminous fields, and 2,985 
in bituminous coal mining. The per capita 
production in all fields, based on the average 
total (7,863) employed was 604 tons per man 
employed and 744 tons per man employed 
underground. A summary of the statistics 
presented in the report is in part as follows: 
average number of persons employed below 
ground, 5,809, and the average employed 
above ground, 2,054; number of certificates 
of competency as coal miners issued in 1984, 
133; third class certificates, 46; second class 
certificates, 13; first. class certificates, 1; pro- 
vistonal certificates (overman), 162; number 
of persons prosecuted under the Coal Mines 
Regulations Act, 20; electrical power pur- 
chased, 19,447,621 kilowatt hours. 


Accidents—During the year, there was a 
total of 153 accidents of which 15 were fatal, 
10 of these deaths being caused by an explo- 
sion. There were 135 accidents below ground, 
and 18 above ground; 12 of the fatal accidents 
occurred below ground. In 1933 there were 
175 accidents including 6 fatalities. 


In 1934 the ratio of accidents per 1,000,000 
tons of coal mined was 32-21 and the ratio 
of accidents per 1,000 men employed was 
19:45. The greatest single factor in the cause 
of accidents was “haulage”’. 


The usual accident prevention measures 
included the analysis of mine air and tests 
with gas detectors. Samples of rock dust 
used for rock dusting the roadways in the 
bituminous mines were collected and for- 
warded to the provincial analyst to be tested 
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for silica content. Also samples of coal have 
been collected and forwarded to the Indus- 
trial Research Department, University of 
Alberta, for analysis. 


A number of mines have installed the 
latest type of electric cap lamps with 30 
to 50 candle power, which materially increase 
the lighting effect. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


World Unemployment Situation 


For almost three years, the quarterly statis- 
tics of the International Labour Office have 
shown a regular decrease in unemployment 
in the majority of countries for which infor- 
mation is available. The figures for the end 
of March, 1936 (and which, according’ to the 
countries, are for the various months from No- 
vember to March), show that this improvement 
continues, though in most cases it is slight. 


In comparison with the position at the corre- 
sponding date last year, the number of regis- 
tered unemployed has decreased in Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Chile, Denmark, Estonia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Sweden, 
and the United States. Moreover, in Luxem- 
burg and South Africa, for which unemploy- 
ment statistics are not available, the index of 
employment has risen, and therefore shows a 
favourable trend. 

It is to be noted that France and New Zea- 
land were included in previous quarterly sta- 
tistics of the International Labour Office among 
the countries in which unemployment had in- 
creased as compared with figures for the pre- 
ceding year; this time, they show a decrease. 

On the other hand, an increase is recorded in 
Denmark, the Irish Free State, Roumania and 
Switzerland. 

In certain countries—-Austria, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Latvia, the Nether- 
lands and Yugoslavia—there are different series 
of figures which render it difficult to determine 
whether unemployment has increased or de- 
creased. 

Once more attention must be drawn to the 
fact that the statistics collected only permit of 
comparing trends. They do not afford any 
comparison between levels of unemployment 
or employment in several countries. The 
methods applied in compiling these statistics 
differ from one country to another, and in some 
cases the figures are so far from actual facts 
that they can only be treated as roughly sig- 
nificant, and not as accurate measurements. 


“The Story of the International Labour 
Organization” 


“Tndustrial and Labour Information,” the 
weekly publication of the International Labour 
Office, Geneva, refers in its issue of March 30 


to a small booklet just issued in England under 
the main title of “Towards Better Things,” 
which has for its sub-title “The Story of the 
International Labour Organization.” The 
I.L.O. publication makes the following com- 
ment on this booklet :— 

“The author, Mrs. Nora Hewett, clearly 
had a single purpose in view; to tell a ‘story’ 
in such plain and homely language that young 
and old alike could read it without effort and 
find both pleasure and: instruction in the read- 
ing of it. The International Labour Organiza- 
tion has already formed the subject of a num- 
ber of works sufficient to fill a big bookshelf, 
but this little book is unlike any of them. It 
is not a historical record, a scientific thesis, 
or a juristical treatise. It is just a simple, 
straightforward, ‘ popular’ narrative of how and 
why the I.L.O. came into being, how it works, 
and what it has done. All the essential facts 
are presented accurately but in a style which 
is delightfully easy and conversational. Where 
the author finds it absolutely impossible to 
avoid the use of a formal, official term (e.g., 
Congress, Convention, ratify), she is careful to 
give a definition or a paraphrase in more col- 
loquial words. As Professor John Hilton says 
in a preface to the book, the story told by 
the author is ‘as good as a novel’ and better, 
because ‘it is true.’ ” 


Co-operative Purchasing of Farm Supplies 
in the United States 


“The Co-operative Purchasing of Farm 
Supples” is the title of a bulletin recently 
published by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, Co-operative Division at Washington. 
In an introductory note it is stated that co- 
operation in agriculture in the United States 
has two major aspects—(1) selling agricul- 
tural products and (2) purchasing the sup- 
plies and services needed in agricultural pro- 
duction and marketing. While many Gov- 
ernment bulletins have been devoted to co- 
operative marketing, there is no comprehen- 
sive publication of the Federal Government 
devoted to the co-operative purchasing of 
farm supplies even though this form of co- 
operation is fully recognized in Federal and 
State laws. This bulletin is designed to pro- 
vide information on this important phase of 
agricultural. co-operation in the United States. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JANUARY TO MARCH, 1936 


B USINESS transacted by the offices of the about 2 per cent both in vacancies offered and 
Employment Service of Canada during the placements effected. All groups, except farm- 
quarter January to March, 1936, showed a de- ing, transportation and services, showed losses 
cline from that effected during the correspond- in both cases, the greatest being in construction 
ing quarter of 1935, as there was a decrease of and maintenance, where relief placements on 
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work sponsored by the Dominion and provincial 
governments were fewer in number. A_ sub- 
stantial gain was shown in farming, followed 
by one of lesser magnitude in services, but 
that in transportation was nominal only. Pro- 
vincially, the Maritimes, Ontario and ‘British 
Columbia recorded declines in both vacancies 
and placements, those in Ontario and British 


Columbia being quite marked. Quebec, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta reported gains in both 
instances, that in Saskatchewan practically 
offsetting the loss in Ontario, while Manitoba 
registered a minor gain in vacancies and a 
small decrease in placements. 

From the chart on page 445 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
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ment offices for the month of March, 1936, it 
will be seen that the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications showed 
slight variations throughout the quarter, there 
being less than 6 points change. The low for 
vacancies was 45:3 for the first half of Jan- 
uary, and the high 51-0 for the first half of 
February the corresponding low for pace- 
ments being 42:5 and the high 48-7, also re- 
gistered during the same periods. At the close 
of the quarter, the ratio of vacancies in relation 
to application was 47-9 and that of placements 
43°6 in contrast with 52-9 and 48-9, respec- 
tively, shown at the end of March a year ago. 
During the period January to March, 1936, 
there was a ratio of 48-1 vacancies and 45-2 
placements for each 100 applications for em- 
ployment, as compared with 56-3 vacancies 
and 53-3 placements during the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,031, of applicants registered 2,141, and of 
placements effected 969, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,049 vacancies, 1,865 ap- 
plications, and 994 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the first quarter of 
1935. 
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During the three months January to March, 
1936, the offices of the Employment Service 
reported that they had made 78,537 references 
of persons to positions, and had effected a total 
of 73,584 placements, of which 43,684 were in 
regular employment and 29,900 in casual 
work. Of the placements in regular employ- 
ment, 31,306 were of men and 12,378 of women, 
while casual work was found for 21,923 men 
and 7,977 women. A comparison with the 
same period of 1935 shows that 75,500 place- 
ments were then made, of which 44,949 were 
in regular employment and 30,551 in casual 
work. Applications for employment during 
the period under review were received from 
122,778 men and 39,900 women, a total of 
162,678, in contrast with a registration of 
141,691 during the same period in 19385. Em- 
ployers notified the Service during the first 
quarter of 1936 of 78,303 positions, of which 
53,951 were for men and 24,352 for women, 
as compared with 79,708 opportunities for 
work offered during the corresponding quarter 
of 1935, 


In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions 
of the employment offices for the month of 
March, 1936. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF APRIL, 1936 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


The employment situation at the end of 
April, 1986, was reported by the Superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada to be as follows: 

Farmers in the Maritime Provinces had 
started spring ploughing, which had been 
somewhat handicapped by adverse weather. 
Logging was completed for the season, but 
pulp peeling had started. Fishing was fair, 
good catches of cod, haddock, halibut, herring 
and scallops being reported. Coal mines in the 
New Glasgow area operated from 23 to 5 days 
per week, while those in Cape Breton and 
vicinity, with the exception of one mine which 
was idle, worked from one to 5 days per week. 
No idleness was reported in the iron and steel 
group. Manufacturing remained practically 
unchanged, with about the average production. 
Clay products, confectionery and foodstuffs 
were operating on full time, but some other 
lines were rather slack. Nothing of importance 
was transpiring in new building construction, 
but projects in the course of erection were 
proceeding steadily. Saint John drydocks were 
busy with overhaul work. Highway construc- 
tion was slowly getting underway as roads 
became dry enough for machines to be placed 
on them. Trade, wholesale and retail, was 


fair, and transportation good. Spring cleaning 
created a greater call for charworkers and maids 
in the Women’s Division. 

Farming showed little activity in Quebec. 
Log driving had started in different sections 
of the province, although quiet at Sherbrooke 
and Three Rivers. Manufacturing was re- 
ported as follows: Hull and Sherbrooke, fair 
improvement; Montreal, tobacco and rubber 
slack, clothing fairly busy, shoe factories 
active; Quebec City, 75 per cent of the em- 
ployees engaged in leather and shoe factories 
were working full time, but activity in clothing 
and fur had declined; Three Rivers, industrial 
plants, except paper which recorded a decline, 
were operating normally. No new building 
construction of any importance was underway, 
but a number of skilled artisans in the build- 
ing trades and construction labourers found 
work on projects already started. Highway 
construction also absorbed a number of men. 
Transportation was active and trade was some- 
what better. The placement of women in 
domestic service was heavy, for at this time of 
the year many orders are received for char- 
workers and house cleaners. 

Calls for farm labourers were increasing in 
Ontario, with a good type of farm hand ap- 
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plying, wages ranging from $15 to $25 per 
month. Orders in logging were practically con- 
fined to skilled help such as cooks, handymen 
and blacksmiths, who were preparing the 
camps for the milling season which would open 
shortly. Lakes and rivers in many sections 
were still frozen over so that river driving had 
not yet started. Continued cold weather had 
held up new work in the mining centres, but 
the demand for experienced miners was good. 
Placements in manufacturing remained at 
about the same level and covered a wide range 
of industries, with no particular line pre- 
dominating. Nearly all factories were running 
fairly steadily, with very little change in staffs, 
No marked developments were reported in 
building construction. Some improvement in 
this line was noted, but it consisted largely of 
casual work on repair and alteration jobs. 
Highway construction also continued. Although 
the Welland Canal had opened, navigation 
was held up owing to ice in the Great Lakes. 
In the méantime, crews were arriving at Fort 
William and boats were being outfitted and 
painted. Day work for women showed some 
slight improvement, but experienced help was 
scarce. 

Seeding throughout the Prairie Provinces 
‘was underway, but was confined to the higher 
land and drier districts, as cold weather had 
considerably delayed field work in other sec- 
tions. The soil, generally, was reported to be 
im good condition, with a fair supply of 
moisture in store. An encouraging demand 
for married couples for farms was reported 
from Winnipeg. Logging was only fairly busy. 
Nearly all mines were operating part time 
only, and with skeleton crews. Manufacturing 
was unchanged. Relief undertakings furnished 
the bulk of work proceeding under the con- 
struction group, but some men found employ- 
ment as section hands in railway maintenance 
gangs, There was a fair demand for domestics, 
both city and country; the latter positions, 
however, were difficult to fill. 

There was a slight increase in orders for 
farm help in British Columbia as the season 
opened, and orchards were reported as ad- 
vaneing favourably. Conditions in logging 
were active, except at Nanaimo, where a strike 
‘was still in progress. Nearly all sawmills and 
logging camps were operating at capacity. Coal 
‘mining was brisk, but no call for help. Manu- 
facturing was unchanged. While noteworthy 
improvement from the conditions prevailing 
latterly was recorded in building construction, 
there still remained a large surplus of workers 
in the building and allied trades for whom, at 
the present, there was little prospect of work. 
A number of men, however, had lately been 
absorbed in the fishing industry, as well as in 
canneries and storage plants. Drydocks and 
shipyards at Prince Rupert were fairly active, 


but water work there was rather slack. At 
New Westminster, Vancouver and Victoria 
conditions in this line were good. “Trade was 
better. A steady demand existed for house- 
hold domestics, but experienced maids were 
scarce, 


Student Employment in Geological Surveys 


Announcement has been made that the 
Dominion Department of Mines would con- 
tinue this summer its intensive program of 
geological surveys inaugurated last year 
(Lasour GazettE, May, 1935, page 393). The 
field parties will employ approximately 800 
science students from the various universities 
during the summer months, Funds available 
for this purpose approximate $700,000, in- 
cluding the unexpended balance of $150,000 
of last year’s surveys, 


At the recent annual convention of the 
Registered Nurses of Ontario, a committee 
was appointed to study proposals respecting 
the eight-hour day with a view to having it 
more widely adopted, 


According to a reported announcement by 
the Hon. David A. Croll, Ontario Minister 
of Public Welfare, Municipal Affairs and 
Labour, schedules of the Minimum Wage 
Board will be amended to extend to all 
industrial areas whether or not they are in 
organized municipalities, 


Complete statistics of immigration to 
Canada for the calendar year 1935, with some 
comparative figures for 1934, were given in 
the Laspour Gaznrre, March, page 287. A 
statement has since been published, by the 
Department of Immigration and Colonization, 
covering immigration to Canada for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1936, as compared 
with March 31, 1935. These later statistics 
indicate that the total number of immigrants 
during the fiscal year, 19386, was 11,103 as 
compared with 12,1386 in 1935, a decrease of 
8.5 per cent. 


The gross agricultural revenue of Canada 
is estimated at $943,081,000 for 1935 as com- 
pared with $942,565,000, the revised estimate 
for 1934. This represents an increase of only 
$516,000, or less than one per cent. Increases 
are shown in the revenue from farm animals, 
wool, dairy products, fruit and vegetables, 
poultry and eggs, maple products and flax 
fibre, but these increases are largely offset 
by the decrease in revenue for field crops, 
fur farming, tobacco, clover and grass seed 
and honey. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN MARCH, 1936 


HE following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 
(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on April 1 was 9,474, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 918,716 persons. 
(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions reporting 
for April was 1,778, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 168,712 persons, 14°5 per cent of 
whom were without employment on April 1. 


It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of April, 1936, 
| as Reported by Employers. 


Employment at April 1 showed a seasonal 
curtailment, according to data tabulated in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 9,474 
establishments whose staffs aggregated 918,716 
persons, compared with 933,221 in the pre- 
ceding month. Statistics furnished by leading 
employers show that industrial activity at the 
beginning of April has suffered a between- 
seasons contraction in fifteen of the sixteen 
preceding years since 1920. Ordinarily, this 
mainly results from the release of bushmen 
following the completion of the season’s log- 
ging program, before any considerable 
number of workers have been absorbed into 
the outdoor industries opening up in the spring 
and early summer. The general loss at April 1, 
1936, exceeded the average decline at that 
date in the years for which statistics are 
available, although it was smaller than the 
reduction indicated at the beginning of April 
in each of the years, 1921, 1923, 19380 and 1935. 


The crude index (based on the 1926 average 
as 100), showed a decrease from 98:9 at 
March 1, 1986, to 97-4 at the date under 


review, when it was higher than at April 1 in. 


any other year since 1931. After correction 
for seasonal trend, the index at the latest date 
stood at 103°3, compared with 103-7 in the 
preceding month. The seasonally adjusted 
index, though lower than in the first quarter 
of the present year, and practically the same 
as at November 1, 1935, was with these excep- 
tions higher than in any other month since 
the spring of 1931. 


The unadjusted indexes at April 1 in the 
years of the record were as follows: 1936, 
97-4; 1935, 98-4; 1934, 91-3; 1933, 76:0; 1932, 
87-5; 1931, 99-7; 1930, 107°8; 1929, 110-4; 
1928, 102-3; 1927, 97°4; 1926, 92-5; 1925, 
88:3; 1924, 90-4; 1923, 88-7; 1922, 81-8 and 
1921, 85:1. 

The most pronounced contraction at April 
1, 1936, was in logging, following a season of 
considerable activity. Construction also re- 
ported large reductions; these greatly 
exceeded the average losses indicated at the 
same date in the years since 1920, although 
they were on a much smaller scale than those 
noted at April 1, 1935. Partly as a result of 
unfavourable weather, employment in trade 
showed a substantial decline, which was of a 
contra-seasonal character. Coal-mining, 
hotels and restaurants and railway operation 
also released employees. On the other hand, 
manufacturing showed decided improvement, 
on a scale much larger than the average 
indicated in the years since 1920; the iron and 
steel and textile groups recorded greatly 
Increased activity. Additions to staffs were 
also reported in metallic ore mining and in 
the service division as a whole. 

For April 1, 1935, statistics had been re- 
ceived from 9,066 firms, whose employees had 
numbered 874,556, or 27,582 fewer than in 
the preceding month. Most ofthis decline 
had taken place in logging and construction. 
The index had then stood at 93-4, which was 
the low point for the year. 
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Employment by Economic Areas. 

The tendency was downward in three of 
the five economic areas, there being declines 
in employment in Quebec, Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces; those in Quebec were 
most pronounced. The Maritime Provinces 
and British Columbia, on the other hand, 
showed improvement. The situation in each 
of these geographical divisions was more 
favourable than at the same date in any other 
of the years since 1931. 

Maritime Provinces—There was at April 1 
a small increase in employment in the Mari- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


firms employing 68,184 persons, compared with 
70,241 in the preceding month. 

Quebec. — Manufacturing, transportation, 
building and railway construction and logging 
showed curtailment in Quebec, the losses in 
railway construction and lumber camps being 
extensive; within the manufacturing group, 
textile, pulp and paper, electric light and 
power and iron and steel factories recorded 
considerably greater activity, but a reduction 
took place in tobacco and beverage, musical 
instrument and some other plants. On the 
other hand, highway construction and main- 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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time Provinces; the 649 co-operating em- 
ployers enlarged their payrolls from 72,582 
persons at March 1 to 72,729 at the beginning 
of April. Logging showed a decided seasonal 
contraction, and activity also declined in rail- 
way construction and maintenance. On the 
other hand, animal food, lumber and pulp and 
paper factories, highway and building con- 
struction, mining, retail trade and_ services 
showed improvement, that on the highways 
being pronounced, Employment was in greater 
volume than at the beginning of April, 1935, 
when substantial reductions had been indi- 
cated; the index stood at 101-8 at the latest 
date, while at April of last year, it was 95-8. 
Statements had then been received from 626 


NE AUG OCT. DEC. 
1934 


DEC FEB. APR. JUNE AUG 
1935 1936 


tenance, services and trade afforded more em- 
ployment. Data were tabulated from 2,239 
firms, with 252,688 employees, as against 262,633 
at March 1. The index, at 91-4 at April 1, 
1936, was several points higher than at the 
same date of last year, when the curtailment 
indicated was on a larger scale. The trend at 
this date has almost invariably been retro- 
gressive, but the losses at the beginning of 
April, 1986, were greater than the average, 
although they have been three times exceeded 
in the years since 1920, viz., by those in 1921, 
1984 and 1935. As at the same date of last 
year, the important decline at the latest date 
largely reflects seasonal reaction from the con- 
siderable activity in bush operations which 
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characterized the past winter, together with 
the release of men temporarily employed in 
railway construction and maintenance work 
following severe storms; some 6,000 workers 
were displaced from logging camps, while those 
laid off from highway and railway construction 
and maintenance numbered over 4,000. 

At April 1, 19385, statistics had been . fur- 
nished by 2,170 employers, whose payrolls 
had aggregated 235,855; this was a reduction 
of 14,795 from March 1 of last year. 


Ontario—Employment showed moderate 
curtailment in Ontario, where 4,213 employers 
had reduced their forces by 2,171 workers 
since the preceding month, bringing them to 
397,323 at April 1. A much larger decrease 
had been registered by the 4,007 firms making 
returns for the same date in 1935, when their 
payrolls had aggregated 384,396. Employ- 
ment then was at a rather lower level, the 
index standing at 100-7, compared with 103-4 
at the latest date. The experience of the 
years since 1920 shows that activity custom- 
arily declines in Ontario at the beginning of 
April, there having been curtailment of opera- 
tions in twelve of the fifteen previous years; 
the decrease at the date under review, how- 


ever, was decidedly smaller than the average 
contraction indicated in these years. 
Manufacturing showed further recovery at 
the first of April, notably in iron and steel 
products, while improvement also took place 
in the textile, pulp and paper, tobacco and 
beverage, chemical, clay, glass and stone and 
non-ferrous metal industries. In the non- 
manufacturing groups, mining, transportation, 
building construction and trade reported. in- 
creased activity. Logging, however, released 
large numbers of workers owing to the com- 
pletion of seasonal operations, and highway 
and railway construction were also slacker. 


Prairie Provinces—As is customary in the 
early spring, employment in the Prairie Prov- 
inces declined at the date under review; the 
reduction greatly exceeded that noted at April 
1, 1935, and was also decidedly larger than 
the average loss indicated at the beginning 
of April in the last fifteen years. However, 
the index, at 90-5 at the.latest date, was 3-6 
points higher than at April 1, 1935, and was 
also higher than at that date in any other 
year since 1931. Most of the falling-off at 
the beginning of April in the present year took 
place in coal-mining, logging, construction and 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR. 1926=100) 
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Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

98-0 76-6 86-9 88-1 78 +2 
90-5 73°9 86-4 81-5 76-2 
101-5 81-5 94-1 82-9 82-3 
94-9 87-2 93-3 86-3 88-3 
93-6 85-6 90-4 83-5 88-8 
95-0 91-2 93-7 87-6 96-1 
97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
88-3 85-0 91-1 86-1 80-9 
78-3 73-1 78-3 78:3 68-8 
95-1 85-1 98-7 83-3 86-6 
99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 
97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 
101-6 93-8 101-6 92-2 96-6 
106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 
106-7 97-2 102-4 98-7 106-8 
107-0 99-3 103-9 100-5 108-0 
112-9 103-1 108-1 102-7 106-0 
111-1 105-0 110-0 108-1 101-8 
107-5 103-8 107-0 101-3 99-3 
108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 
102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 
101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 
101-8 91-4 103-4 90-5 95-9 

7-9 27-5 43-2 12-5 8-9 
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Nots.—The “Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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trade. On the other hand, manufacturing 
reported improvement, particularly in the 
iron and steel division. The working forces 
of the 1,386 co-operating employers aggre- 
gated 114,732 persons, compared’ with 120,454 
at March 1. The firms furnishing data at 
the same date of last year had numbered 1,329, 
and their employees, 109,593. 


British Columbia—A_ substantial advance 
of a seasonal character was indicated in British 
Columbia, according to returns tabulated by 
the Bureau from 987 firms with 81,244 em- 
ployees, or 3,186 more than in the preceding 
month. The increase greatly exceded that 
indicated at April 1 in any other year of the 
record except 1926 which approximated the 
gain at the latest date. The situation was 
better than in the early spring of any of the 
preceding five years. There was marked im- 
provement at the date under review in manu- 
facturing, (especially of lumber products), and 
in logging and building and railway construc- 
tion, while mining, shipping and highway con- 
struction released help. At the beginning of 
April of last year, the 934 co-operating firms 
had reported 76,528 employees, or practically 


the same number as in the preceding month. 
Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in Montreal, Tor- 
onto, Ottawa, Windsor and Vancouver, while 
losses were indicated in Quebec City, Hamilton 
and Winnipeg. 


Montreal—There was a further advance in 
industrial activity in Montreal, according to 
1,304 employers who reported 132,303 persons 
on their payrolls, as compared with 131,057 
at March 1. A decline had been noted at the 
same date of last year, anu employment then 
was in rather less volume. Manufacturing 
showed general improvement at April 1, 1936, 
as compared with the preceding month, tex- 
tiles and iron and steel reporting considerable 
increases; services and trade also afforded 
more employment. On the other hand, there 
were losses in transportation, and musical 
instrument and tobacco factories were also 
slacker. 


Quebec—Manufacturing and services regis- 
tered moderate gains in Quebec City, while 


TasLe II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 
number of all employees‘reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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transportation and construction were quieter; 
the result was a decrease of 213 in the work- 
ing forces of the 169 firms making returns, who 
had 12,181 employees at April 1. A smaller 
decline had been noted at the beginning of 
April in 1935, when the index, at 93-4, was 
1-7 points higher than at the latest date. 

Toronto—Toronto employers reported a 
further substantial increase, mainly due to a 
betterment in manufacturing, although services 
and retail trade also afforded more employ- 
ment; within the factory group, the food tex- 
tile, chemical and iron and steel divisions 
reported the greatest gains, while tobacco works 
were not so busy. Work on the streets and 
roads and in transportation was also rather 
slacker. The working forces of the 1,487 co- 
operating firms totalled 120,819 persons, com- 
pared with 119,781 in the preceding month. 
Employment was more active than at the 
same date of last year, although a rather 
larger advance had then been indicated; the 
index at April 1, 1936, stood at 98-7, as com- 
pared with 94-8 at the beginning of April in 
1935. 

Ottawa—Continued improvement was noted 
in Ottawa, there being moderate gains in 
manufacturing, building and services. An ag- 
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geregate payroll of 13,395 workers was shown 
by the 177 employers whose statistics were 
tabulated, and who had 15,179 in their last 
report. The index, at 103-1, was a few points 
higher than at the beginning of April in 1935, 
when little general change had been recorded. 


Hamilton—tTrade afforded rather more em- 
ployment in Hamilton, while manufacturing, 
transportation and construction showed moder- 
ate declines. Returns were comyiled from 280 
firms employing 31,111 persons, or 111 fewer 
than at March 1. The level of employment 
was higher than at the same date in any of the 
last four years. 


Windsor—There was a large increase in the 
Border Cities at April 1. Data were received 
from 170 firms employing 17,827 workers, as 
against 15,989 in the preceding month. Auto- 
mobile plants reported an important share of 
the additions made to the staffs of the co- 
operating employers, while those in other in- 
dustries showed only slight general changes. 
Employment was not quite so active as at 
the beginning of April, 1935; this was partly a 
result of a change in the season for the pro- 
duction of the year’s model cars in some fac- 
tories. 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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PCED ec cbs eerste arsine Mel 101-1 99-8 79-0 
Sy ehe ot Eee Rel Sn © rte een Rte 102-7 100-8 77-7 
(OX a5 ISR renee Cee tom eae fr 106-1 103-3 115-8 
INOW eel ON: i brpdee acca as 107-7 103-5 158-4 
Desc. weit aa orale ae 104-6 101-4 183-5 
Daneel) LOS Goan aieen cere 99-1 96-8 183-4 
IG nieeh ce enh ee aie eee 98-4 98-5 173-1 
Mar. SR rey COCO eS re 98-9 99-5 147-0 
ON 5 0 tl Ia coe ah eee OR es Or 97-4 101-1 102-6 
Relative Weight of Em- 
ployment by Industries 
anateNoriledl plGoOsmanne a 100-0 55-5 BIO 


Nore.—The “‘Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Winnipeg—Employment declined in Winni- 
peg, where the payrolls of 465 employers fur- 
nishing statistics aggregated 37,793 workers, as 
compared with 40,408 in the preceding month. 
Construction and trade were slacker, while the 
fluctuations in the other divisions were slight. 
At April 1, 1935, a smali advance had been 
noted, but the index then was lower, standing 
at 83-5, compared with 88:1 at the date under 
review. 


Vancouver.—Improvement occurred in Van- 
couver, according to 423 firms with 32,073 em- 
ployees, as compared with 31,058 in the pre- 
ceding month. The advance took place prin- 
cipally in manufacturing, and within that divi- 
sion, chiefly in lumber mills; construction also 
afforded more employment. A decrease had 
been reported at the beginning of April of 
last year, when activity in this city generally 
was at a lower level; the index, at 100-1 at 
the latest date, was 10-4 points higher than 
at April 1, 1935. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Table 2. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries, 


Further improvement was recorded in manu- 
facturing, the advance being much larger than 
the average increase from March 1 to April 1 
in the experience of the years since 1920. The 
most pronounced gains at the date under re- 
view occurred in iron and steel and textiles, 
in both of which they were decidedly above 
the average for the last fifteen years. Non- 
ferrous metal, lumber, pulp and paper, food, 
chemical, clay, glass and stone and some other 
groups also reported increased activity. On 
the other hand, declines were indicated in 
musical instrument and tobacco factories, those 
in the latter being partly seasonal in character. 
Statements were received from 5,606 manu- 
facturers, employing 510.142 operatives, as 
compared with 502,411 in the preceding month. 
The index advanced from 99:5 at the begin- 
ning of March to 101-1 at April 1; this was 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Average 1926= 100) 
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sBoxtile products oa... cA aclekaevsm eds 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 
Silk and silk goods.............. 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 
arments and personal furnishings 


1Relative | April 1, 

Industries Weight 1936 
MGnU facturing. aoc cites cake oceans 55- 101 
Animal products—edible............ 2 109 
Purancdiproducts, .Boves teen. vee 0 88 
Leather and products 2 111 
Boomsand shoes ec. +. cs Jeet cote 1 115 
Lumber and products............... 3 67 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2 57 
Murni Greens doe meee 77 
Other lumber products............ 1 93 
Musical instruments................ 35 
Plant products—edible.............. 3 97 
Pulp and paper products............. 6- 97 
Palpeind paper Paes see 2 85 
Paper products ts. cies eee iL 117 
Printing and publishing............ 2 106 
Rubbermproducts syse- suisse. 1 96 

1 

4 

wv 

0 

1 

74 

3 

Other textile products............. 1 : 

lant products (ie.s.) +. 46. 64sec 1 128 
ODEACCO ea ere cic eats © Snot 1 124 


Distilled and malt liquors......... 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 
Chemicals and allied products....... 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 


—y 
. 





Mar. 1, | April 1 April 1 April 1, | April1, | Aprif ¥,. 
1936 1935 193 1933 193 1931 
99-5 93-9 88-1 76-0 87-3 99-7 
107-2 102-5 95-4 90-4 92-7 95-4 
81-3 79-5 73-5 63-0 76-9 90-9 
111-7 107-3 99-5 86-1 90-6 92-F% 
116-3 113-2 106-4 93-8 97-9 98-4 
65-9 63-0 60-3 45-0 58-8 73-6 
55-3 49-8 48-5 31-8 43-0 54-8 
77-6 72-6 72-9 61-7 81-2 105-5 
89-7 96-7 87-1 72-6 89-7 105-3 
42-0 29-9 33-0 22-8 40-1 46-1 
96-7 90-4 88-9 86-9 93-2 98-6 
96-3 92-7 88-3 82-0 88-6 96-1 
84-8 80-8 75-9 66-2 74-4 83-5 
114-5 107-1 101-0 95-2 94-7 100-3 
105-3 103-5 100-5 98-5 105-6 111-4 
95-5 92-7 93-0 75-6 89-7 102-1 
116-9 111-9 109-3 91-6 101-0 104-0 
132-3 123-6 122-9 96-5 109-2 103-0 
93-8 84-3 88-5 65-8 81-4 83-6 
139-7 132-6 128-8 103-8 115-5 104-4 
519-0 504-9 465-4 375°3 378-1 265-5 
123-0 118-4 118-2 102-4 110-9 108-6 
105-9 102-4 95-9 86-8 93-5 106-8 
94-8 96-7 94-5 74-5 83-2 92-6 
136-4 118-9 116-4 114-5 116-8 115-6 
138-8 114-5 114-2 118-4 115-2 106-7 
129-9 122-9 119-2 108-1 118-6 128-7 
146-0 120-2 136-4 99-5 93-1 101-4 
132-5 128-0 118-1 106-6 i oye 119-8 
67-5 59-9 57-6 48-5 75°8 96-9 
Mt -5 106-9 105-0 106-9 115-6 121-4 
115-9 106-0 97-8 88-1 119-9 136-3 
90-6 84-3 73-4 60-3 75-6 100-3 
110-6 88-4 88-8 44-2 71-3 113-3 
98-0 87-4 73°3 61-8 82-9 99-8 
65-5 59-6 43-8 34-1 29-1 56-4 
91-3 89-4 77-0 69-8 81-7 101-7 
135-8 156-6 105-5 76-3 75-6 105-9 
63-5 66-6 57-1 55-2 67-9 108-9 
99-6 90-0 80-9 58-1 76-4 102-7 
81-8 67-9 53-0 43-3 77-2 138-3 
98-6 89-6 77-9 60-3 73-6 99-1 
85-9 80-9 72-4 58-8 77-6 93-3 
127-1 116-2 103-5 77- 92-8 119-7 
130-2 126-8 126-9 112-4 116-3 120-9 
117-7 117-4 107-9 93-7 102-3 105-4 
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Electric light and power............. 1- 112 
Hlectrical apparatus...............- 1 116 
Iron and steel products.............. 13 93 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1 113 
Machinery (other than vehicles) .. 1 99 
Agricultural implements........... 66 
HPaAnGsvienicles eer. wears cee 6 94 
Automobiles and parts............ 2 149 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 63 
Heating appliances... ............. 105 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.). 81 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
AUCtS MATA SPT Ry ah 98 
Other iron and steel products... 1 88 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2 131 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1 130 


—_ 
bo 
i 
on 


Miscellaneous, cn. ta soho ee weaniaans 





1 The ‘‘Relative Weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in theindicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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higher than at the same date in any of the 
last five years. Since the general increase 
exceeded the average gain at this date in the 
period 1921-1935, the seasonally-corrected index 
also advanced, rising from 101-3 at March 1, 
to 102-3 at the beginning of April. 

The following shows the unadjusted index 
numbers in manufacturing at April 1 in the 
years for which data are available:—1936, 
101-1; 1935, 93-9; 1934, 88-1; 1933, 76-0; 1932, 
87°3; 1931, 99-7; 1930, 111-3; 1929, 116-5; 
1928, 106-6; 1927, 101-5; 1926, 96-6; 1925, 
91-2; 1924, 93-6; 1923, 92-6; 1922, 84-4 and 
1921, 87-3. 

A brief review of the situation at April 
1, 1935, shows that the 5,894 manufacturers 
then furnishing data had employed 470,475 
workers, an increase of 6,237 in comparison 
with their March 1, 1935, payrolls. The great- 
est gains had occurred in iron and steel, tex- 
tile, pulp and paper and leather factories. 


Anmal Products, Edible—Improvement 
was noted in dairies, fish canneries and meat- 
packing establishments. Statements were 
tabulated from 272 firms employing 21,079 
workers, as against 20,601 at the beginning of 
March. A smaller increase had been recorded 
at April 1, 1935, when activity was at a lower 
level. 


Leather and Products—Little general 
change was shown in the leather group, 
according to statements from 291 employers 
whose payrolls aggregated 22,802 at the be- 
ginning of April. An adivanece had been 
indicated at April 1 a year ago, but the index 
of employment then was over four points 
lower. 


Lumber and Products—Gains were noted 
in container and vehicle factories, and in 
rough and dressed lumber mills. There was 
an increase of 943 in the lumber group as a 
whole; statistics were compiled from 806 
manufacturers, with 35,580 employees, as 
compared with 34,637 at March 1, 1986. The 
increase was larger than that indicated at 
the beginning of April in any other year 
since 1931. The index, at 67-6 at April 1, 
1936, was 4-6 points higher than at the same 
date of last year. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was a small 
advance in employment in vegetable foods in 
the period under review, curtailment in sugar 
and syrup refineries being more than offset 
by gains in the starch and glucose, coffee and 
spice and other divisions of this group. 
Returns were tabulated from 446 firms whose 
payrolls aggregated 28025 persons, as com- 
pared with 27.921 at March 1. The index 
was several points higher than at the begin- 
ning of Ampril, 1935, when a falling-off had 
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been noted as compared with the preceding 
month. 

Pulp and Paper Products—The movement 
in the pulp and paper group was upward, 
there being gains in the printing and publish- 
ing, pulp and paper and paper goods divisions. 
According to data received from 597 firms in 
the industry as a whole, they employed 59,312 
workers, as compared with 58,557 in their last 
report. Employment was in greater volume 
than at April 1, 1935; an increase had then 
also been indicated. 

Rubber Products—Activity in 53 rubber 
works slightly advanced, 82 persons being 
added to their staffs, which totalled 12,254. A 
decline had been shown at the same date 
last year, and the index then was a few 
points lower. 

Textile Products—There was a_ further 
increase 1n employment in textiles at the 
beginning of April, chiefly in garment and 
personal furnishing, knitting and headgear 
factories, while cotton mulls were slacker. 
Rather more extensive improvement had been 
noted at April 1, 1935, but the gain at the 
date under review considerably exceeded the 
average noted at April 1 in the fifteen pre- 
ceding years for which data are available. 
Statements were compiled from 990 manufac- 
turers with 101,542 employees, or 1,516 more 
than at March 1, 1936. Most of the improve- 
ment occurred in Quebec and Ontario. The 
index was nearly seven points higher than 
at the corresponding diate of last year. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Sea- 
sonal reductions in employment were recorded 
in this group, 1,349 persons being released 
from the working forces of the 171 co-operat- 
ing establishments, which employed 17,3855 
workers at the date under review. Most of 
the decline occurred in Quebec. The index 
was higher than in the spring of last year, 
when. less extensive curtailment had been 
noted. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—One hwun- 
dred and ninety-nine plants turning out 
chemicals and allied products reported 11,146 
employees, as compared with 10,850 in their 
last return. Most of the gain took place in 
Ontario. The general advance was rather 
smaller than that indicated at the correspond- 
ing date in 1935, but the index was then 
between seven and eight points lower. 


Clay, Glass and’ Stone Products—There 
was an increase in the personnel of building 
material works, 197 of which employed 7,873 
persons, as against 7,420 in their last report. 
Similar additions to staffs had been indicated 
at April 1, 1985, when the index was many 
points lower. 
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Electric Current—Moderate improvement 
was shown in this group, in which 99 plants 
reported 14,206 employees, or 126 more than 
at the beginning of March. There were gains 
in Quebec, with only minor changes else- 
where. The index of employment was several 
points higher than at April 1, 19385; a small 
increase had then also been reported. 


Electrical Apparatus—No general change 
was noted in electrical appliance factories, 
according to the 119 co-operating firms, who 
reported 12811 persons on their payrolls, 
practically the same number as in their last 
report. A small gain had been noted at 
April 1, 1935, when the index was ten points 
lower. 

Iron and Steel Products—Statistics _ were 
received from 847 manufacturers in this group, 
whose staffs were enlarged by 3,430 workers 
to 123,055 at the beginning of April. There 
were gains in the automobile and other 
vehicle, crude, rolled and forged, machinery, 
heating appliance, wire and other groups. 
Improvement was shown in all except the 
Maritime Provinces, where there was no 
general change; the increase in Ontario was 
most noteworthy. Additions to the personnel 
had also been recorded: in the same period of 
last year, but the index number was then 
nearly nine points lower than at April 1, 
1936, when it reached its highest point since 
the spring of 1931. 

Non-ferrous Metal Products—Returns tab- 
ulated from 170 manufacturers in this group 
showed that they employed 20,952 persons, 
as against 20,246 at March 1. Most of the 
increase took place in the smelting and refin- 
ing division. Geographically, the improvement 
was chiefly in Ontario. The level of employ- 
ment was much higher than at the beginning 
of April in 1985; the advance then indicated 
had been on a decidedly smaller scale. 

Mineral Products—Little change on the 
whole, occurred in the number of workers in 
these industries at the beginning of April, 
according to data received from 139 estab- 
lishments, in which 13,278 persons were em- 
ployed. The index of employment in this 
group was four points higher than in the 
corresponding period of last year, when the 
situation had not shown much change from 
the preceding month. 


Logging 


Continued and larger seasonal losyes were 
reported: in logging camps, 322.of which reduced 
their payrolls from 41,540 workers at March 1 
to 29,071 at the date under review; this de- 
cline, though it affected a very large number 
of men, was smaller than that indicated, on 
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the average, at April 1 in preceding years of 
the record. The most extensive curtailment 
at the beginning of April was in Quebec and 
Ontario, although the movement was also 
downward in the Maritime and Prairie Prov- 
inces. In British Columbia, on the other hand, 
considerable improvement was noted. The 
seasonal contraction reported at April 1, 1935, 
had involved the release of many more 
workers, but the index number then was 
slightly higher than at the latest date, when 
it stood at 102-6. 
Mining 

Coal—As is customary at the beginning of 
April, there was, on the whole, a falling-off in 
employment in coal-mines during the period 
being reviewed; this occurred chiefly in the 
Western coal-fields. Data were received from 
102 operators, whose staffs included 23,975 em- 
ployees, as against 24,925 in their last report. 
The index was fractionally higher than in the 
spring of last year, when rather smaller declines 
had been reported. 


Metallic Ores—Returns were received from 
173 firms in this group, employing 28,647 work- 
ers, or 489 more than at the beginning of 
March. An increase had also been indicated 
at the same date in 1935, when the index 
stood at 207-2, compared with 237-5 at the 
beginning of April of the present year. 


Non-metallic Minerals, other than Coal—A 
slight gain occurred in this group; 77 firms 
employed 6,253 persons, as compared with 6,119 
in the preceding month. A small advance had 
also been recorded by the employers furnishing 
statistics at April 1 of last year, when activity 
was at a lower level. 


Communications 


According to information received from 85 
communication companies and branches em- 
ploying 20,573 workers, the number on their 
staffs was unchanged from the preceding 
month, a small increase in telegraphs offsetting 
a similar decline on telephones. Little genera/ 
change had been indicated at April 1, 1935, 
the index then was the same as at the latest 
date, viz., 77-7. 


Transportation 


There was a slight falling-off in employment 
in the street railway and cartage division, and 
a larger, but still moderate reduction in steam 
railway operation, while shipping was rather 
more active. Statistics were compiled from 
430 employers of 94,269 workers, as compared 
with 94,660 at March 1. Of the former num- 
ber, 25,295 persons belonged in the local trans- 
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portation, 57,402 in the steam railway and 11,- 
572 in the water transportation division. The 
present late season has retarded spring-time 
activity in this group, which frequently shows 
an advance at April 1. Employment in trans- 
portation was in slightly greater volume than 
at the corresponding date last year, when a 
rather smaller decrease had been recorded. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Statements were compiled from 
667 building contractors, with 21,149 persons in 
their employ, of 57 more than in their last 
report. A much larger gain had been indicated 
at April 1, 1935, but the index then was several 
points lower. 


Aighway—Curtailment in staffs was noted 
on highway construction and maintenance; 310 
contractors employed 41,279 men, as compared 
with 41,678 in the preceding month. The Mari- 
time Provinces and Quebec reported heightened 
activity, while there were large losses in On- 
tario and the Western Provinces. Very pro- 
nounced reductions had been shown at April 1 
of last year, but the number then engaged in 
this work was decidedly greater than in the 
period under review. 


Railway—There was a marked curtailment 
in employment in the construction departments 


of the railways in all provinces except 
British Columbia. Most of the decline 
was due to the completion of  track- 


clearing operations as the winter drew to a 
elose. The working forces of the 32 co-operat- 
ing contractors and divisional superintendents 
aggregated 21,837 men, whereas in the preced- 
ing month they had 29,086 employees. The 
index number was slightly lower than in the 


spring of 1935, when a much smaller decline 
had: been recorded. 


Services 


This group showed further improvement, 
according to 459 firms with 25,648 workers, or 
216 more than in the preceding month. Laund- 
ries and dry-cleaning establishments were 
rather busier, but hotels and restaurants re- 
leased some employees. A slight general de- 
crease had been reported at the beginning of 
April, 1935; employment was then in smaller 
volume than at the date under review. 


Trade 


There was a substantial decline in the aggre- 
gate forces of the 1,211 co-operating wholesale 
and retail establishments, which employed 
95,873 workers at April 1, as compared. with 
97,497 at the beginning of March. This reduc- 
tion, which was contra-seasonal, occurred in the 
retail division; activity in the group was ad- 
versely affected by the unseasonable weather 
generally prevailing at the beginning of April. 
A moderate advance had been indicated at the 
same date a year ago, but the index of em- 
ployment then was lower, standing at 117-4, 
compared with 121-0 at the beginning of April, 
1936. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, respec- 
tively, are given in the accompanying tables. 
The Columns headed “relative weight ” show 
the proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area, or industry, is 
of the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns at the 
date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of March, 1936 


Tihe term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing article has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
who are occupied at work outside their own 
trades or who are idle due to illness are not 
considered as unemployed. Unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Contrary to the slight improvement indi- 
cated by local trade union members during 
February the situation throughout March 
‘showed a tendency toward retarded activity, 


though the change from the previous month 
was small. This was manifest from the re- 
turns forwarded by 1,778 labour organizations, 
embracing a membership of 168,712 persons, 
24,384 or (14-5 per cent of whom were without 
work at the close of the month in contrast 
with a percentage of 13°8 in February. A 
somewhat better volume of work was afforded, 
however, than in March a year ago when un- 
employment stood at 16:7 per cent. Moderate 
increases in available employment were noted 
by British Columbia members from February, 
particularly among fishermen and navigation 
workers, and in Ontario and Saskatchewan 
lesser gains occurred. The trend in New 
Brunswick was favourable, though the varia- 
tion from February was merely nominal. 
Between season quietness in the coal fields of 
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Alberta was the determining factor in the 
adverse situation noted in that province dur- 
ing March. In Quebec a downward employ- 
ment movement was also shown when com- 
pared with February, the building trades and 
transportation industries contributing most 
substantially to the total decline. Activity 
in Nova Scotia and Manitoba was retarded 
by less than one per cent. Compared with 
the returns for March last year Ontario and 
British Columbia unions reported gains in 
activity on a noteworthy scale during the 
month reviewed, and the situation for New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Manitoba members 
was also more favourable, though the change 


tractions were reflected. Saint John and Win- 
nipeg unions showed but a fractional adverse 
change from February. When making a com- 
parison with the returns for March, 1935, 
Toronto and Vancouver members were af- 
forded a considerably better volume of work 
during the month reviewed, and in Regina 
more moderate employment gains were regis- 
tered. Heightened activity, on a small scale 
was recorded by ‘Halifax, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Edmonton unions. Conditions in Saint 
John, however, were somewhat less favourable 
than in March last year. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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from March a year ago was slight. In Sas- months from January, 1930, to date. The 


katchewan the same percentage of idleness 
was indicated in both months under com- 
parison. Nova Scotia and Alberta unions 
alone reported curtailment in employment, 
which was of small proportions. 


Each month the records of unemployment 
affecting local trade union members in the 
largest city in each province, with the excep- 
tion of Prince Edward Island, are tabulated 
separately. Halifax, Toronto and Vancouver 
unions reported moderately improved condi- 
tions during March from the previous month. 
In Edmonton considerable slowing up in ac- 
tivity was evident from February. Montreal 
members also suffered rather marked losses 
in employment, while in Regina lesser con- 


curve during March traced a course contrary 
to that of February extending in an upward 
direction, an evidence of a slight increase in 
unemployment. The situation as indicated 
by the curve, was however, more favourable 
than in March a year ago when the level 
attained was above that of the month re- 
viewed. 


Employment advancement in small measure 
was evident in the manufacturing industries 
during March from both the previous month 
and March a year ago, according to the re- 
turns tabulated from 477 organizations with 
a total of 51,140 members. Of these, 6,164 
or a percentage of 12-1 were out of work on 
the last day of the month as compared with 
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percentages of 13-9 in February and 13:2 
in March, 1935. Hat and cap, leather and 
fur workers were decidedly more active than 
in February, and improvement, of much lesser 
degree, was manifest by glass and garment 
workers, general labourers, and printing trades- 
men. A lower level of employment was, 
however, indicated by iron and steel, jewellery, 
textile and carpet, wood, and brewery workers, 
metal polishers, bakers and confectioners, paper 
makers and cigar and tobacco workers, though 
the recessions apparent, were of minor im- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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portance. Contrasted with the returns for 
March last year brewery workers and general 
labourers reported increases in available work 
of noteworthy proportions during the month 
reviewed, and papermakers, and iron and steel 
workers more moderate expansion. Some 
employment advance was also manifest by 
cigar and tobacco workers, bakers and con- 
fectioners, metal polishers, and garment and 
jewellery workers. Wood and fur workers, 
however, showed some curtailment from 
March last year, and the situation declined 
slightly for leather, glass, textile and carpet, 
and hat and cap workers, and printing trades- 
men. 

From unions of coal miners 46 reports were 
received during March, involving a member- 
ship of 14,848 persons, 2,057 or 18-9 per 
cent of whom were idle on the last day of 
the month in contrast with a percentage of 
8-0 in February. The Alberta coal mines re- 
ported a large increase in slackness during 
March due mainly to lack of orders, and in 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia activity 
was nominally retarded. Quieter conditions 
also prevailed in the coal mining industry 
than in March last year when the percentage 
of idleness was 11-2, the Alberta coal fields, as 
in the previous comparison, showing the great- 
est drop in work afforded, though contribu- 
tory losses, on a much smaller scale, were 
reflected in the Nova Scotia mines. In 
British Columbia, however, substantial im- 
provement was noted from March a year ago. 
In addition to the unemployment reported 
among the miners during the month reviewed, 
short time work continued prevalent. 


The building and construction trades showed 
some slowing up in activity during March 
from the previous month, though employment 
recovery in substantial measure was apparent 
from March last year. Reports for the month 
reviewed were furnished by 203 associations 
of building tradesmen, covering a membership 
of 20,494 persons, 9,072 of whom were un- 
employed on the last day of the month, a 
percentage of 44-3 contrasted with percentages 
of 40-3 in February and 59-2 in March, 1935. 
Bridge and structural iron workers, and granite 
and stonecutters reflected decided betterment 
in the situation from February. Employment 
for electrical workers, on the contrary, was 
considerably restricted, and moderate reces- 
slons were indicated by plumbers and steam- 
fitters, tile layers, lathers and roofers, steam 
shovelmen, bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
carpenters and joiners, and painters, decora- 
tors and paperhangers. Among hod carriers 
and building labourers the trend was toward 
lessened activity, though the change from 
February was fractional. Compared with the 
returns for March, 19385, pronounced employ- 
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ment expansion was evident among. brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, carpenters and 
joiners, and tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
and improvement of marked degree was also 
shown by granite and stonecutters and steam 
shovel men. Heightened activity, on a mod- 
erate scale, from March a year ago was re- 
corded by painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, while plumbers and steamfitters regis- 
tered gains of less than one per cent. The 
situation for hod carriers and building labour- 
ers, and bridge and structural iron workers 
was considerably quieter than in March last 
year, and noteworthy employment curtailment 
was reflected by electrical workers. 


Little variation in conditions affecting 
workers in the transportation industries was 
shown during March from the previous month, 
what slight change was indicated being in an 
unfavourable direction. This was apparent 
from the reports received for March from 
804 associations, with a membership aggregate 
of 56,944 persons. Of these, 5,118 or 9-0 
per cent were without work on the last day 
of the month in contrast with a percentage of 
8-4 in February. Among steam railway 
employees, whose returns involved over 78 
per cent of the entire group membership 
reported, minor contractions in available work 
were registered, and activity for navigation 
workers, teamsters and chauffeurs, and street 
and electric railway employees also subsided 
slightly. A small employment rise was notea 
in the transportation industries, as a whole 
from March, 1935, when the percentage of 
idleness stood at 10-4. In this comparison 
navigation workers were much better engaged 
during the month reviewed, and increases in 
available work of more moderate degree were 
noted by teamsters and chauffeurs. The situa- 
tion for steam and street and electric railway 
employees, also showed some slight improve- 
ment. 

Unemployment for retail shop clerks was 
maintained in much the same volume during 
March as in the preceding month, the per- 
centage of idleness standing at.2-0 as com- 
pared with 1-9 per cent in February. The 
March percentage was based on the reports 
tabulated from 5 associations of these workers, 
with a total of 1,714 members. <A greater 
volume of work was afforded than in March 
of last year when 7-3 per cent of the members 
reported were without employment. 


The 78 associations of civic employees from 
which reports were received during March, 
including a membership of 8,412 persons, 
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showed that 333 or 4:0 per cent were unem- 
ployed on the last day of the month, con- 
trasted with percentages of 5:0 in February 
and 2-0 in March last year. 

In the miscellareous group of trades during 
March the percentage of idleness remained 
identical with that of the preceding month, 
namely 10:4. This percentage for March 
was based on the reports compiled from 126 
unions including 5,858 members, 608 of whom 
were idle at the end of the month. Fluctua- 
tions were apparent, however, in the various 
groups of trades, hotel and restaurant em- 
ployes, unclassified workers, and barbers show- 
ing a favourable employment movement from 
February, and theatre and stage employees, 
and stationary engineers and firemen some 
curtailment of activity. The changes, how- 
ever, were not of particular importance in 
any one group of trades. A higher level of 
employment was apparent in the miscellaneous 
groups of trades from March, 1985, when the 
percentage of inactivity was 15-4, all trades 
participating in this advance. Hotel and 
restaurant employes, particularly, were con- 
siderably better engaged, and among stationary 
engineers and firemen, and unclassified workers 
the gains were of moderate proportions. 
Theatre and stage employees and barbers 
showed but a slightly improved situation from 
March last year. 

Fishermen registered extensive employment 
recovery during (March from both the previous 
month and March, 1935, the 3 associations 
making returns with 574 members, indicating 
an unemployment percentage of 1:7 as com- 
pared with percentages of 387-3 in February 
and 64:2 in March last year. 

Among lumber workers and loggers there 
was some slight gain in activity shown during 
March from the previous month, though un- 
employment remained in greater volume than 
in March a year ago. This was apparent from 
the returns tabulated from 3 unions of these 
workers with 588 members, 12-1 per cent of 
whom were reported without work at the end 
of the month in contrast with a percentage 
of 14:0 at the close of February and 5-8 per 
cent in March last year. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 19385 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for March of each year from 1919 
to 1933 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1934, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for March, 1936 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of March, 1936, as re- 
presented by the average daily placements 
effected showed losses of nearly 5 per cent 
and 10 per cent, respectively, from the pre- 
vious month and from the corresponding 
period a year ago. Although nearly all 
industrial divisions showed gains over February, 
the highest of which were in services and 
farming, these were insufficient to offset the 
heavy decline recorded in construction and 
maintenance and the smaller loss in logging. 
In comparison with March, 1935, construction 


placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout ‘Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. As may be seen from the 
graph, the curves, both of vacancies and place- 
ments, in relation to applications declined 
during the first half of the month, but showed 
an upward trend during the latter half of the 
period under review. At the end of March, 
however, they were 5 points below the levels 
attained at the close of the corresponding 
month a year ago. The ratio of vacancies to 
each 100 applications was 45-5 during the first 
half and 47-9 during the second half of March, 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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and maintenance was again the deciding factor, 
as the decrease in that group, augmented by 
others of lesser degree in logging, manufactur- 
ing, mining and trade, was considerably greater 
than the gains in farming,services andi trans- 
portation, although that in farming was quite 
substantial. In both instances the loss in 
construction and maintenance was attributable 
to the fact that fewer placements had been 
made during March, 1936, on relief projects 
sponsored by the Dominion and _ provincial 
governments, 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1934, as represented 
by the ratios of vacancies notified and of 
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1936, in contrast with the ratios of 54-8 and 
52-9 during the corresponding periods of 1935. 
The ratios of placements to each 100 applica- 
tions during the periods under review were 
42-6 and 43:6 as compared with 52-0 and 
48-9 during the corresponding month of 1935. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during March, 1936, was 
925, as compared with a daily average of 954 
during the corresponding month a year ago 
and with 1,000 recorded daily in February, 
1936. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices of 
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the Service during the month under review 
was 1,977, in comparison with 1,770 in March, 
1935. Applications for work during the preced- 
ing month of 19386 averaged 1,985 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
March, 1936, was 854, of which 458 were in 
regular employment, and 396 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 948 during the preced+ 
ing month. Placements in March a year ago 
averaged 894 daily, consisting of 554 in regular 
and 340 in casual employment. 

During the month of March, 1936, the offices 
of the Service referred 24,037 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 22,181 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 11,893, of which 7,474 were 
of men and 4,419 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 10288. The num- 
ber of vacancies reported by employers was 
15,109 for men and 8,941 for women, a total 
of 24,050, while applications for work numbered 
51,395, of which 37,730 were from men and 
13,665 from women. Reports for February, 
1936, showed 24,983 positions available, 49,618 
applications made, and 23,687 placements ef- 
- fected, while in March, 1935, there were re- 
corded 24,788 vacancies, 46,014 applications for 
work, and 23,231 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1926, to date:— 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
TO2 Gr oon Mee eeeniee 300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
LOD ed teas teen eens 302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
TAA ae See ies 0), ER IS 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
GP AU a Pe bones SU agen 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
TOS O07 «<a eaten phe etiee 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
TOS] te. 2 eee 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
TGS ON) Send erence teint 153) 771 198, 443 352,214 
1933 sth eopceesene corr: 170,576 181,521 352,097 
i ROS Uae Panels 08 Ha Cob ot ea) “ah 223,564 182,527 406,091 
LOSS eee eee 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
1936 (3 Months)....... 43, 684 29,900 73, 584 


Nova Scotia 


During the month of March, orders re- 
ceived at the Employment Offices in Nova 
Scotia called for nearly 10 per cent more 
workers than in the preceding month, but 
over 6 per cent less than in the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a gain of 
nearly 9 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with February, but a loss of nearly 10 
per cent in comparison with March, 1935. 
The decrease in placements from March of 
last year was due to a reduction under con- 
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struction and maintenance, as a small loss in 
services was more than offset by a gain in 
logging, and the changes in all other groups 
were unimportant. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: logging, 73; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 597; and services, 290, 
of which 224 were of household workers. 
There were 88 men and 68 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


New Brunswick 


Orders lsted at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during March called for 
nearly 5 per cent less workers than in the pre- 
ceding month and nearly 25 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. The same percentages of loss were 
reported in placements under both compar- 
isons. A reduction in placements from March, 
1935, in construction and maintenance ac- 
counted for the decline under this comparison, 
as all other groups showed nominal changes 
only. Placements during the month were 
almost entirely confined to the services divi- 
sion, in which there were 5383: of these 417 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 8 of men and 
94 of women. 

QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of Quebec during March were 
nearly 2 per cent less favourable than during 
the preceding month and more than 2 per 
cent below the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a decline of nearly 12 per 
cent in placements when compared with 
February and of nearly 7 per cent in com- 
parison with March, 1985. When comparing 
the placements in each industrial division 
during the month under review with March 
of last year, a substantial decline was recorded 
in construction and maintenance and a small 
loss in trade. Services, on the other hand, 
showed the most noteworthy increase, follow- 
ed by gains of lesser importance in logging 
and manufacturing. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 213; log- 
ging, 309; construction and maintenance, 566; 
trade, 67; and services, 2,311, of which 2,085 
were of household workers. There were 995 
men and 1,662 women placed in regular 
employment. 

ONTARIO 


There was an increase of over 10 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Ontario during March 
when compared with the preceding month 
and of over 12 per cent in comparison with 
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the corresponding month*‘of last year. Place- 
ments also were over 8 per cent higher than in 
February and nearly 12 per cent above March, 
1935. The increase in placements over March 
of last year was due to a large gain under 
construction and maintenance. Farming also 
showed improvement and there were small 
Increases in services, trade and transporta- 
ttion. These gains were partly offset by a 
substantial decline in logging and small losses 
in manufacturing and mining. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
493; logging, 210; farming, 969; mining, 101; 
transportation, 86; construction and main- 
tenance, 3,995; trade, 319; and services 3,142, 
of which 2,042 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
2,289 of men and 1,331 of women. 


MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during. March, were about 10 per 
cent less favourable than in both the pre- 
ceding month and the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements also showed a decline 
of about 12 per cent under both comparisons. 
A large reduction in placements under con- 
struction and maintenance accounted for the 
decline from March, 1935, supplemented by 
small losses in logging and manufacturing. 
These decreases were partly offset by a sub- 
stantial gain in farm placements and a small 
increase in services. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: logging, 48; farming, 
821; construction and maintenance, 269; and 
services, 566, of which 459 were of household 
workers. There were 1,141 men and 341 wo- 
men placed in regular employment during the 
month. 

SASKATCHEWAN 


During the month of March, positions 
offered through Employment Offices in Sas- 
katchewan were nearly 19 per cent less than 
in the preceding month, but nearly 16 per 
cent above the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were over 19 per cent less 
than in February, but nearly 19 per cent 
above March, 1935. Farm placements were 
considerably higher than during March of 
last year and, in addition, there were small 
gains in manufacturing and services. The only 
decline of wmportance was in construction and 
maintenace, although minor losses were also 
reported in mining, logging, trade and trans- 
portation. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 54; farming, 1,036; 
construction and maintenance, 115; and ser- 
vices, 634, of which 483 were of household 


workers. During the month 1,089 men and 
394 women were placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


There was a decline of nearly 7 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in Alberta during March 
when compared with the preceding month and 
of nearly 5 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 
also were nearly 4 per cent less than in Febru- 
ary and over 5 per cent below March, 1935. 
The only decline of importance in placements 
from March of last year was in construction 
and maintenance, although there was a small 
loss also in logging. All other groups showed 
increases, of which the largest were in farming, 
services and manufacturing. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
78; logging, 64; farming, 784; construction and 
maintenance, 379; and services, 454, of which 
366 were of household workers. There were 
1,266 men and 325 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during March, was nearly 
32 per cent less favourable than in the pre- 
ceding month and nearly 39 per cent below the 
corresponding month of last year. Similar 
percentages of decline were reported in place- 
ments under both comparisons. A large de- 
crease in placements in construction and main- 
tenance when compared with March, 1935, 
accounted for the loss under this comparison, 
although small reductions were also shown in 
all other groups except services, transportation 
and trade. These gains, however, were small 
and did not, to any appreciable extent, affect 
the decline in the province as a whole. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
farming, 122; construction and maintenance, 
1,344; and services, 709, of which 367 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 598 of men and 204 of 
women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of March, 1936, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
11,893 placements in regular employment,«5,711 
of which were of persons for whom the em- 
ployment found was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 350 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 294 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 56 to 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1936 
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other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2-7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4 is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the Employ- 
ment Service who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

The labour movement in Quebec during 
March was of bushmen numbering 29, who 
journeyed from Hull to employment in the 
Pembroke zone. In Ontario, 192 persons bene- 
fited by the Employment Service reduced ratie 
during March, these going to _ provincial 
situations. Travelling to centres within their 
respective zones the Port Arthur office assisted 
in the despatch of 62 bush workers, 45 -high- 
way construction workers, 38 mine workers, 2 
hotel employees, 1 restaurant waitress, and 2 
domestics; the Sudbury office of 27 bush work- 
ers; and the Fort William office of 11 bush 
workers and 1 mine blacksmith. In addition, 
the Fort William zone received 3 mine work- 
ers sent from Timmins. The Winnipeg office 
was entirely responsible for all transfers at 
the reduced rate in Manitoba during March 
which totalled 25. Of these, 24 were inter- 
provincial and one provincial. The latter was of 
a farm hand despatched to employment within 
the Winnipeg zone. Of the persons going out- 
side the province, 21 were destined for the 
Port Arthur zone, among whom were 13 bush 
workers, 6 mine workers, and 2 hotel em- 
ployees. The balance of this movement was of 
farm hands 3 in number, bound for Saskat- 
chewan rural areas. From Saskatchewan centres 
9 persons were conveyed to provincial employ- 
ment during March. These included 7 teachers, 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


According to returns tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the value of 
the building permits issued by 58 cities during 
March was $2,361,271; this was an increase of 
$449,387 or 23-5 per cent over the February 
total of $1,911,884. On the other hand, there 
was a decline of $1,661,484 or 41:3 per cent 
as compared with the aggregate of $4,022,755 
reported for March, 1935, when authority had 
been granted for the erection of a large public 
building in one of the co-operating cities. 
Construction work so far this year has been 
retarded by unusually severe weather in many 
sections of the country. 

The value of the building authorized during 
the first quarter of the present year amounted 
to $5,556,871; this was a decrease of $2,950,399 
or 84:7 per cent as compared with the same 
period of 1935, although it was higher than 
in the months, January-March of 1934 or 1933. 
The cumulative total for the first quarter in 
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5 of whom travelled from Regina and 2 from 
Moose Jaw to situations within their respective 
zones. Securing a certificate at Saskatoon one 
bushman journeyed to Prince Albert, while 
from Yorkton one dry cleaner was bound for 
Weyburn. Alberta transfers at the reduced 
rate during March numbered 70, all provincial. 
For centres within its own zone the Edmonton 
office despatched 15 farm hands, 4 farm 
domestics, 12 water transportation employees, 
12 bushmen, 6 sawmill hands, 5 mine workers, 
5 building construction workers, 1 fisherman, 1 
carpenter, 1 blacksmith, 1 garage mechanic and 
1 bookkeeper. In addition, from Edmonton 1 
blacksmith was transferred to Drumheller. The 
Calgary office arranged for the transportation of 
one farm hand each to the Drumheller and 
Edmonton zones, and of 3 farm hands to points 
within its own zone. Offices in British Columbia 
granted 25 certificates at the reduced transport- 
ation rate during March, 22 for points within 
the province and 3 for centres outside. Pro- 
vincially the Vancouver office shipped 16 mine 
workers and 3 sawmill labourers to Kamloops, 
and 1 cook within its own zone. Transferred 
from Nelson 1 mine cook and 1 farm hand were 
carried to Penticton. The interprovincial 
movement emanated from Vancouver and in- 
cluded the despatch of 3  shipwrights to 
Edmonton. 

Of the 350 persons who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transport- 
ation rate during March, 213 were conveyed 
by the Canadian National Railways, 126 by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, 8 by the North- 
ern Alberta Railway, and 3 by the Temiskam- 
ing and Northern Ontario Railway. 


Canada During March, 1936 


each of the last five years has been con- 
siderably lower than in any other year of the 
record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics for 
March, 1936, showing that they had granted 
some 265 permits for dwellings valued at more 
than $1,166,000 and over 1,200 permits for 
other buildings estimated to cost approximately 
$994,000. In addition, engineering projects, 
valued at approximately $12,300, were author- 
ized in two cities. During February, authority 
was given for the erection of about 100 
dwellings and almost 600 other buildings, 
estimated to cost approximately $310,000 and 
$1,580,000, respectively. 


Nova Scotia; New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta reported 


increases in the value of the building author- 
ized during March, 1986, as compared with 
the preceding month. The greatest gain was 
that of $711,796 or 162-2 per cent in Ontario. 
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There was a large reduction in British 
Columbia, where the value of the construction 
permits taken out declined from $1,184,062 
in February, to $496,750 in the month under 
review, or by 58 per cent. 

As compared with March, 1935, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec and British Columbia 
recorded increases, that of $274,808 or 123-8 
per cent in British Columbia being most 
marked. Of the reductions elsewhere recorded, 
that of $1,477,400 in Manitoba was greatest. 

Off the larger cities, Montreal showed 
increases as compared with February, 1936, 
and March, 1935; in Toronto and Winnipeg 
there were gains over the preceding month, 
but losses as compared with the same month 
of last year. On the other hand, Vancouver 
reported a decline in the first, but an increase 
in the second comparison. Of the other 
centres, Halifax, Sydney, Fredericton, Saint 
John, Quebec, Sherbrooke, Belleville, Fort 
William, Hamilton, Kingston, Niagara Falls, 
Peterborough, Port Arthur, Stratford, 
Sarnia, York and East York ‘Townships, 
Welland, Edmonton, Medicine Hat. Kamloops, 
Nanaimo, New Westminster and North Van- 
couver reported higher totals than in either 
February, 1936, or March, 1935. 


Cumulative Record for First Quarter, 1936 — 
The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during March 
and in the first quarter of each year since 1920, 
as well as index numbers for the latter, based 
upon the total for 1926 as 100. The average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
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materials in the first quarter of the same years 


are also given (1926—100). 


Average 

Indexes of | indexes of 

Value of Value of value of wholesale 

permits permits permits prices of 

Year issued issued in issued in building 

in first first materials 

March quarter quarter in first 
(1926=100)| quarter 
(1926=100) 
$ $ 

1936;5e PARSON Lil 5,556,871 24-7 84-0 
1OSD aes 4,022,755 | 8,507,270 37-8 81-4 
1034025. 1,109,085 2,710,999 12-1 82-2 
1933 5502 953,966*| 3,065,821 13-6 75-2 
1932 shee 3,396, 729 9,453,012 42-0 79-3 
1931 So 9.948,979 | 24,746,094 110-0 83-7 
1930.2 ..c. 13,356,787 | 29,493,262 131-1 96-7 
1020 Sina: 24,068,018 | 42,950,228 190-9 99-2 
1928...... 15,128,413 | 33, 163.338 147-4 95-5 
1 pe ae he a 11,713,640 | 25,028,353 111-3 96-4 
VOZG cones 10,634,491 | 22,493,574 100-0 102-0 
19251 9% 8,631,627 | 19,981,015 88-2 102-9 
1994.3..28: 9,493,620 | 18,047,999 80-2 112-2 
1023.6 9,658,950 | 19,478,119 86-6 110-6 
1992552223 10,615,531 | 18,680,173 83-0 108-0 
1921 eee 7,290,589 | 13,569,512 60-3 139-1 
1920'o8 ee 8,736,675 | 18,909,986 84-1 139-4 


As already stated, the value of the building 
authorized in the first quarter of 1936 was 
lower by 34-7 per cent than in the same 
months of 1935, when permits had been issued 
for large public buildings in several centres; 
however, the aggregate value of the building 
authorized in the first three months of the 
present year was higher than in either 1934 
or 1933. The index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials in the last few 
years have been considerably below the 
average for the years since 1920. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
April, 1936, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 
EMPLOYMENT showed a further substantial 
improvement in March, extending to the great 
majority of the principal industries. The most 
marked improvement, between February 24 
and March 23, occurred in the building indus- 
try; but there were also substantial reductions 
in the numbers unemployed in public works 
contracting, stone quarrying, brick and tile 
making, the iron and steel, engineering, and 
motor vehicle industries, miscellaneous metal 
goods manufacture, the clothing trades, the 
woollen and worsted and cotton industries, 
furniture making, etc., pottery and earthen- 
ware manufacture, printing, the food indus- 
tries, the transport and distributive trades, and 
hotel and boarding house service. On the 
other hand, there was a further increase in the 


numbers temporarily stopped in the coal 
mining industry. 


The improvement affected all administrative 
divisions except Wales, where there was a 
slight decline. 


The estimated number of insured persons, 
aged 16-64, in employment in Great Britain 
at March 23, 1936, was 10,630,000. This was 
155,000 more than at February 24, 1936, and. 
411,000 more than at March 25, 1985. 


Among workpeople, aged 16-64, insured 
against unemployment in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, the percentage unemployed 
at March 23, 1936 (including those temporarily 
stopped as well as those wholly unemployed), 
was 14-4, as compared with 15:4 at February 
24, 1936, and with 16-4 at March 25, 1935. In 
Great Britain the percentage at March 23 
was 14-2, compared with 15°3 at February 
24, and with 16-2 at March 25, 1935. 
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At March 28, 1936, the numbers of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain were 1,560,574 wholly unem- 
ployed, 235,280 temporarily stopped, and 
85,677 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 1,881,531. This was 143,490 less than 
a month before and 272,339 less than a year 
before. The total included 1,482,442 men, 
55,800 boys, 289,986 women, and 53,803 girls. 
The persons on the Registers included 852,580 
persons with claims for insurance benefit; 
701,437 insured persons with applications 
for unemployment allowances; 199,303 
insured persons (including 20,149 insured 
juveniles under 16 years of age) not in re- 
ceipt of insurance benefit or unemployment 
allowances, and 128,211 uninsured persons. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at March 23, 1986, was 
1,947,998. 


United States 


Manufacturing Industries—The increase of 
1-2 per cent in factory employment from 
February to March brought the level of the 
preliminary March employment index to 84:2. 
With the exception of the last three months 
of 1985, the March employment index ex- 
ceeds the levels reported in any month since 
November, 1930. Pay rolls increased 4:7 
per cent over the month interval, the pre- 
liminary March index (75:7) exceeding the 
levels recorded in any month since Novem- 
ber, 1930, with the single exception of De- 
cember, 1935. 

Factory employment in ‘March, 1936, was 
2-1 per cent higher than in March, 1935 
(82-5), 4:1 per cent above March, 1934 (80-9), 
and 43-2 per cent above March, 1933 (58-8), 
in which month the low point of factory em- 
ployment was recorded. Pay rolls in March, 
1936, were 6:9 per cent above the level of 
March, 1935 (70:8), 17-0 per cent above 
March, 1934 (64:7), and 104 per cent above 
March, 1933 (37:1). 

The gains in employment and pay rolls be- 
tween February and March were widespread, 
66 of the 90 industries surveyed showing in- 
creases in employment, and 78 reporting larger 
pay rolls. The fertilizer industry reported 
the largest percentage increase in number of 
workers (50-2 per cent), due to spring ship- 
ments. Many industries related to building 
construction activities reported substantial 
seasonal gains in employment, among which 
were marble, granite, slate (21-6 per cent), 
cement (16-7 per cent), brick, tile, and terra 
cotta (8 per cent), structural ironwork, 5:4 
per cent), sawmills (4:5 per cent) and mill- 
work (2-8 per cent). Each of the six apparel 
industries surveyed reported gains in employ- 
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ment, the increases ranging from 20-6 per 
cent in the millinery industry, to 1-1 per 
cent in the corset and allied garment indus- 
tries. Employment in the women’s clothing 
industry increased 6:1 per cent and in men’s 
clothing, 1-3 per cent. The electric and steam 
railroad car and the locomotive industries 
reported gains in employment of 12-3 per 
cent and 13-2 per cent respectively, due to 
orders placed for new equipment, and the 
shipbuilding industry showed a gain of 8-7 
per cent. Other industries reporting substan- 
tial gains in employment from February to 
March were: beet sugar (9-9 per cent), bever- 
ages (7:1 per cent), ice cream (6-6 per cent), 
aircraft (5-6 per cent), pottery (5:2 per cent), 
stoves (4-7 per cent), and steam railroad 
repair shops (3:6 per cent). Smaller gains 
in employment were noted in a number of 
industries of major importance, among which 
were foundries and machine shops (1:9 per 
cent), electrical machinery (1:3 per cent), 
baking (1:1 per cent) blast furnaces-steel 
works-rolling mills (0:8 per cent), and news- 
papers and periodicals (0-8 per cent). The 
gain of 0-9 per cent in employment in the 
machine-tool industry in March continued the 
unbroken rise which has been shown each 
month since October, 19384. The March, 1936, 
employment index (104-5) exceeds the level 
recorded in any month since October, 1930. 
The agricultural implement industry, which 
reflects orders placed for farm equipment, also 
continued to absorb additional workers. The 
March, 1986, index of employment (138-7) 
in this industry is the maximum registered in 
any month since March, 1980. 

The most pronounced decline in employ- 
ment over the month interval (24-5 per cent) 
was in the automobile tire and tube industry 
and was due primarily to a temporary plant 
shut-down caused by labour difficulties. Radio 
and phonograph plants reported seasonal de- 
cline of 5:1 per cent, and woollen and worsted 
goods mills reported 4-5 per cent fewer workers 
in March than in February. Employment 
decreased 3-9 per cent in the lighting equip- 
ment industry, and 3-4 per cent in jewellery. 
In the book and job printing, slaughtering, 
chewing and smoking tobacco, and smelting 
and refining industries, losses ranging from 
1-7 per cent to 1:3 per cent were reported. 
The declines in employment in the remaining 
industries were 1:1 per cent or less. 


Employment in the automobile industry in 
preceding years has usually shown substantial 
gains between February and March. The in- 
troduction of new models at an earlier period, 
however, has resulted in a shift in the seasonal 
movement of employment in this industry 
during recent months, and instead of usual 
gains in March a decline of 0-8 per cent in 
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employment was shown. Weekly pay rolls 
in this industry in March, however, were 11:9 
per cent greater than in the preceding month. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay- 
rolls are computed from returns supplied by 
representative establishments in 90 manufac- 
turing industries. The base used in comput- 
ing these indexes is the 3-year average, 1923-25, 
taken as 100. They have not been adjusted for 
seasonal variation. 

Gains in employment and pay-rolls from 
February to March were shown in both the 
durable and non-durable goods groups. Em- 
ployment rose 1:6 per cent in the durable 
goods group, the March index on the 1923-25 
base as 100, standing at 75:8. The gain of 0°9 
per cent in employment in the non-durable 
goods industries raised the March index of 
that group to 93:3. These indexes indicate 
that for every 1,000 workers employed in the 
durable goods industries during the index base 
period (1923-1925—100), 758 were employed 
in March, 19386, while in the non-durable goods 
industries, for every 1,000 workers employed 
during 1923-1925, 983 were at work in March. 
Over the year interval, employment in the 
durable goods industries showed a gain of 
6-8 per cent. 


Non-manufacturing Industries—Among the 
11 non-manufacturing industries which showed 
gains in number of workers from February to 
March, the seasonal expansion in retail trade 
resulted in the re-employment of the largest 
number of workers. Based on reports supplied 
by 53,745 retail-trade establishments, it is 
estimated that 79,000 additional persons 
secured employment in the retail establish- 
ments of the country. The general mer- 
chandising group, composed of department, 
variety and general merchandising stores and 
mail order houses showed a seasonal gain of 
6-0 per cent, indicating an increase of 41,500 
workers. A net gain of 1-6 per cent was shown 
in other lines of retail trade. A sharp seasonal 
increase was shown in retail apparel stores 
and smaller gains were reported in retail lum- 
ber and building materials, drug, automotive, 
hardware, and other retail lines. 

Wholesale trade establishments added ap- 
proximately 138,000 workers to their pay-rolls 
between February and March. Improved 
weather conditions gave momentum to private 
building construction activities, reports from 
8,893 contractors showing a net increase in 
employment of 28:9 per cent. Quarrying and 
non-metallic mines, due to the more favour- 
able weather, reported an increase of 14:3 
per cent in number of workers. Seasonal 
gains were also reported in laundries and 
dyeing and cleaning establishments. 

Employment in the power and light indus- 
try increased 0:9 per cent, the gain being at- 
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tributable, to some extent, to extra mainten- 
ance crews necessary in the “flood” areas. 
Metalliferous mines reported a further gain in 
employment. The increase of 0-7 per cent 
in this industry continued the rise which has 
been shown consistently each month since 
August of last year, and raised the March 
level of employment to the highest point 
reached since July, 1931. With the exception 
of the seasonal decrease of approximately 
12,400 workers in the anthracite mining in- 
dustry, the declines in employment were 
negligible. 


Private Building Construction—Increases of 
28:9 per cent in employment and 36-9 per 
cent in pay-rolls from February to March 
were shown by the combined reports received 
from 8,893 contractors employing 71,513 
workers*engaged in the erecting, altering and 
repairing of private buildings. Increases were 
shown in March in 8 of the 4 immediately 
preceding years, but they were much smaller 
than the current gains. The pronounced gains 
in March not only represent a resumption of 
operations that had been curtailed in Febru- 
ary because of the sub-zero weather, but 
also indicate greater activity because of new 
building operations. The information fur- 
nished by reporting contractors relates to em- 
ployees engaged in erecting, altering, and re- 
pairing private buildings and does not in- 
clude projects financed by the Public Works 
Administration, Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration funds or regular appropriations of 
the Federal, State, and local governments. 





Forest production in Canada in 1934 was 
valued at $105,539,000 compared with $93, 
773,000 in 19383 and $206,853,000 in 1930. 
Pulpwood led the items of production with 
$38,303,000, followed by firewood at $31,489,- 
000. The value of logs and bolts was $29,- 
115,000. Quebec led the provinces with 4 
value of $38,312,000, Ontario $24,726,000, and 
British Columbia $21,439,000. 





A National Conference on silicosis was held 
recently at Washington. Convened by the 
United States Secretary of Labour, Miss 
Frances Perkins, it included representatives of 
industry and labour, federal and state health 
and labour commissioners, and safety experts 
and engineers. The purpose of the conference 
was to plan for a co-operative campaign to 
fight this disease. Secretary Perkins, in open- 
ing the meeting, said that silicosis exposure 
in some degree faces 500,000 wage-earners. 
She advocated a comprehensive plan for work- 
men’s compensation in connection with sili- 
cosis and other dust diseases. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


dl Rieiies Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building ard construction 
work and certain other cornditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Gov- 
ernmental supplies and equipment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and yveasonable 
rates, This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wage Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts, With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages scales 
of the respective provinces, 

As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, provided for the observance 
of the wages rates generally accepted as cur- 
rent in the district for competent workmen, 
or if there were no current rates, then fair 
and reasonable rates, and for adherence to 
the hours of work generally accepted as cur- 
rent in the district; or fair and reasonable 
hours. These “A” conditions, in so far as 
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wages and hours are concerned, were super- 
seded in 1930 by the adoption of an Act of 
Parliament entitled “The Fair Wages and 
Hight Hour Day Act” (Chapter 20-21, Geo. 
V), the full text of which was published in 
the Lasour Gazerre of June, 1930, p. 652. 
The clause relating to wages and hours in 
this Act is in the terms following :—- 

All persong in the employ of the contractor, 
sub-contractor, or of any other person doing 
or contracting to do the whole or any part 
of the work contemplated by the contract 
shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted as current from time to time for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that wages shall 
in all cases be such as are fair and reasonable. 

The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per 
day except in such special cases as the Governor 
in Council may otherwise provide, or except in 
cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wages rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

In addition to the schedule of fair wages 
and working hours, Government contracts for 
the construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion of any work contain certain other labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people employed, sanctioned by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of June 7, 1922, as 
amended on April 9, 1924. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of fit- 
tings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to wnat is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages, 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
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contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract 1s being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen. the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

lt is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 


terms of contract until he has filed a statement. 


showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workmen employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payments of such claim may be made by the 
latter, 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
ainless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
Opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contract for building and 
»onstruction works, clerks of works or other 
mspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tract are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise, 

During the past month, statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 


ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wages conditions, have been recently 
executed by the Government of Canada:— 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling etc.) 


Repairing and overhauling the C.GS. 
“Givenchy ” at North Vancouver, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Burrard Dry Dock Company. 
Date of contract, April 9, 1936. Amount of 
contract, approximately $38,258.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
; per hour per day 
Ship’s carpenters. cearwesetiek «ease $0 782 8 
Platers, URN 2 eka Bee SOW e te agen 0 83 8 
Riveters i.) (isc enh ale, aebeks, 0 83 8 
Rivet holdensic Ae vee Se acetates 0 70 8 
Trontcaulkersyt | (the Ste eee 0 83 8 
Boilermakergie My her lhe to See. 0 83 8 
Machinistsyd) Usa. guns thoes ae 0 75 8 
Machinists” helpers..2.22.250...<.. 0 50 
Blacksmiths) 5 ieee aoe 0 75 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers............3- 0 50 8 
Hleetrietwelderstwe. sweeties oe ak 0 83 8 
Hlectri¢ians Whew kA ee okee ek eee 0 81 8 
Tronwmoulderss yy cce ok cece ee 0 75 
Pattermmakersieer nent. sees 0 81 8 
Bricklayers taygiss. caps ieee tes ie 1 10 8 
Painters ces ee hie oe rei aa 0 734 8 
Labourers ite ee ee ad sertiee et. 0 50 8 
Rigcersid wabnvi ch be dan. Nem wale ae 0 654 8 
Ship Sf tters.c. 5s nae cicselte anise Meese 0 83 8 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 1 00 8 
‘Teamstersins diohoweee te tobias ve 0 45 8 





N.B.—Where by agreement or current practice the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling etc.) 


Supply and installation of an Automatic 
Sprinkler System in Hangar A-1 at R.C.AF. 
Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Viking Automatic Sprinklers Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, March 138, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $12,000.00. A fair wages 











schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 
Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Sprinkler fitters.ae.temeri -sieteee see $0 75 8 
Painters . dave & 4 Reheee cee ae ates 0 55 8 
Tabourers.ce).. neti etactn erase 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 40 8 
Motor truck driver.............55%5 0 40 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
Tesmaster Mai 2. Sieh ere cae s cereree 0 35 8 








N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture 
of Equipment, Supplies etc.) 


Complete overhaul and modification of 
Atlas Aircrift Nos. 18 and 19. Name of 
contractors, Armstrong Siddeley Motors Ltd., 


Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, March 18, 
1936. Amount of contract, $14,050.57. The 
“B” labour conditions above referred to 


were embodied in the contract. 


Complete overhaul and modification of 
Siskin Mark IIIA Landplane No. 21. Name 
of contractors, Armstrong Siddeley Motors 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, April 
16, 1936. Amount of contract, $5,979.85. The 
“B” labour conditions above referred to 
were embodied in this contract. 

Complete overhaul and modification of 
Siskin Mark IIIA Landplane No, 22. Name 
of contractors, Armstrong Siddeley Motors 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, April 
16, 1936. Amount of contract, $5,714.35. The 
(Ry? 
this contract. 


labour conditions were embodied in 


Supply of seventy-four parachute and spare 
parts therefor. Name of contractors, Irving 
Air Chute Company, Ltd., Bridgeburg, Ont. 
Date of contract, April 16, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $42,213.65. The “B” labour condi- 
tions were inserted in the contract. 


In addition to the foregoing, the Depart- 
ment of National Defence awarded the follow- 
ing contracts during the month of April for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts included in all cases the ‘“B” Jabour 
conditions above referred to:— 








Goods contracted for Contractors 
Uniform: Cans an asciioske te Weare Scully Ltd., Montreal, 
Service Trousers............. The Yamaska Garments iita:, 


St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
Sweater Jackets.............. The Regent Knitting Mills 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Forks and Spoons............ McGlashan Clarke Co. Ltds, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 

DinnensKnivesanua. chien eee Canadian Wm. A. Rogers Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

@ircular’ Vents ya. aesnaces eee Matt Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 

t 

Marquee Tents..............- Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

CEstile SOaD anes. scien ees London Soap Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, Ont 

IBine/ Clothite.cwact cise Paton Mie. Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P. 

BlueiSerzene. wacarter sus svc Dominion Woollens & Wor- 


steds Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


TAD SOLS ia avack oc haaina iat Beardmore Leathers Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Boots nc tela oct oe ern The Tebbutt Shoe & Leather 
PY Ltd., Three Rivers, 
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DEPARTMENT OF PusLiIc Works 


Contracts in Group “ A” (Construction, 
Remodelling etc.) 


Repairs to the Assembly Wharf at Port 
Alberni, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr, A. 
W. MacMillan, Port Alberni, B.C. Date of 
contract, March 12, 1986. Amount of contract, 
approximately $4,932.20. A 


fair wages 








schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 
Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Pale driver:foreman.....2.4. 26.5002 $1 122 8 
Pile.driver,eneineer.........05 seen 1 00 8 
Piledriver mane... sc) ak eee e a eee 0 90 8 
IBrid Semang utes hetns aaa 0 90 8 
Biever ari esis wie Gh ee we oy. 0 65 8 
aOOUTED He wii y.. veic Avett cohee) ciel se yori 0 40 8 


N.B.—In any case where by agreement or current practice 
the working hours of any class of workmen are less than 48 
ot ape such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
contract. 


Construction of a float and approach at 
Gowland Harbour, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Horie-Latimer Construction Co., Vancouver, 
Be. Date of contract, March 30, 1936. 
Amount of contract, approximately $3,981.00. 


A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Piledriver lOreman:s...4 saves dacre: $1 123 8 
Piledriver engineer... 4. aodee ane 1 00 8 
Pale driver manwita. sc gaukiisnessn 0 90 8 
BOOMEIMIATES 2 o ARtG We on jah eam nae bieyels 0 90 8 
Bridgeman: Gerda. loki an ein 3 0 90 8 
dR eROAV ONAN Mite? IN IAs Raha. cee 0 65 8 
Ta bourer yok on So ods ee as 0 40 8 


N.B.—In any case where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workmen are less than 48 
per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
contract. 


Construction of a public building at Cap 
de la Madeleine, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Joseph Renaud, Three Rivers, P.Q. Date 
of contract, April 2, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$39,406.00 and unit prices for any additional 
work. <A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Reconstruction of railroad track foundation 
at Rimouski, P.Q. Name of contractors, The 
Standard Construction Co., Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, March 30, 1936. Amount of 
contract, approximately, $61,24066. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Hours 


Rates 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
INES CIINIS kakettereyarevreeln arene vee eees $0 55 8 
IBlacksmithitstacc) osc wae teeter oe 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 

tools interchangeably as broad- 

axe, cross-cut saw, hammer, adze, 

PUUISOD) aisha dos akske fash olakcaon Seyane sakes ee 0 373 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
yall Hunn Ors) Bases sc ka 0 40 8 
IBOATINIED oe aE ee ae ee ee 0 30 8 
1 Getgescals\ Mee A Games te NAM ee ape el) 2 0 35 8 
Hoist operator (gasoline)........... 0 45 8 
Motor truck) drivers... 202.4 etek 0 35 8 
Compressor operator............... 0 40 8 
HOS DOULELS ... eb a eens RAE 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... ess 8 
egmister area or eee 0 30 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of dykes: (a) Albion Island 


Dyke No. 2 and (b) Woodwards Training 
Wall Extension, at Steveston, Fraser River, 


B.C. (New Westminster District). Name of 
contractors, Fraser River Pile Driving Co., 
Ltd.. New Westminster, B.C. Date of 


contract, March 31, 1986. Amount of contract, 
approximately $42,541.00. A fair wages sche- 
dule was inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours Rates Hours 
of wages of labour of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than than than 
per hour per day per hour per day 
Concrete, mixer operator........... $0 40 8 Pile driver foreman s..02ias2 02. 20 $1 124 8 
Cement finishers...............0055 0 50 8 Pile driver engineer................ 1 00 8 
Stonemasons. tay i. tres dten he 0 70 8 File QriVerqNAale. sees te cre te Occ ee 0 90 8 
LONCCUULEIS rece cn tere three wean 0 60 8 Pile driver. boomman...)... 4.25)... 0 90 8 
Brick and hollow tilelayers........ 0 70 8 Derrick scow engineer............. 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 Merrickmian..8 0 se ee ee 0 90 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 50 8 HiTem anneal eee 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 Bridgeman alte tees eee 0 90 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 da DOURETS.£ 56 an Bas nore nce aut: 0 45 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 35 8 HUG POPS. acre eee eae eee mete et 0 90 8 
pRernaz7OMlavers seee.a ie bc crocs ck 0 55 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 70 8 
HUST MOUS TCU ary eeacssalcced teri sacmonge 0 50 8 N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
PIASterers aaa era cae re ee cies 0 70 8 ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
iPalsterers’ helpersaitis.. f- co occ. 0 35 8 such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 
ree A Nc a ND ee lio 3 Construction of a guard room and meter 
Labourers....... 0+. seeeee reece 0 30 8 building for the Permanent Force Barracks 
Driver; horse andscart:.. ee. ce: 4 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 at Calgary, Alta. Name of contractors, 
HOMIVERS sc. Pee IO ces es ete 0 30 8 : : 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 135 8 Bennett & White Construction Co., Ltd., 
Motor truck driver... ..)...652...: 0 35 8 Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, March 31, 


1936. Amount of contract, $32,185.00 and 
unit prices for any additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 

Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 80 8 
Blacksmiths joe te eee eee 0 70 8 
Fireman—stationary. . MeO 0 50 8 
Machinists 4282: screenees soe. 0 70 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 1 00 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 90 8 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 50 8 
Hoist operators, 1 drum............ 0 65 8 
Hoist operators, 2 drums........... 0 80 8 
Cement mixer operator, gas. or elec 0 50 8 
Cement mixer operator, steam..... 0 60 8 
Compressor operator.............-. 0 60 8 
Excavator, bearcat and gas. shovels 0 75 8 
Cement finishers... esses vee 0 60 8 
Stonemasons eee ee eee 0 90 8 
Stonecutters5 steers aoe peer 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile ee Aas SABRE 0 90 8 
Structural steel erectors. . as! 0 80 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 50 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 
MerrazzOlayerss.c. sea ae ee 0 75 8 
Maribletsetters)..ncasisen meee tee oe 0 95 8 
Milewetters: 5. cre sn cckseree Sere cok 0 90 8 
Metalilathers sccer. as ceca nee 0 06* 8 
Plasterers. ot cee othe ute 0 90 8 
Plasterers’ helpers, ........07-.24--- 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 50 8 
Hectricians, a: ose 0 90 8 
Linoleum layers, waxers, polishers 0 60 8 
Labourers yak cee ae ne as 0 45 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 50 8 
Motor truck driver2.e.... ese) os- 0 50 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 
Weamnpton Ae tae San ccc caren: 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 75 8 
Reinforcing steel rod men.......... 0 50 8 


*Per yard. 

N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Dredging work at Dundee, Huntingdon Co., —= 

P.Q. Name of contractor, Cummins Con- Goods contracted for Contractors 

struction Co., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 

tract, April 9, 19386. Amount of contract, Maine net dating stamps|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 

aoproxtuarelys$ol00hemdhet Generale War sega Ce le 

Wages Clause was inserted in this contract. Making and repairing rubber|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 

stamps, daters, etc. Ottawa, Ont. 

Construction and installation of interior Making and supplying Letter|Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Z Carriers’ Uniforms. Montreal, P.Q. 

fittings of wood, bronze, marble, ene, for Making and supplying Letter big Overall & Shirt Co. bys 


the public building at Amherst, NS. Name 
of contractors, The Interior Hardwood Co., 
[td® Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, April 
4. 1936. Amount of contract, $4,899. The 
“B” labour conditions were inserted in the 
contract, 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building, Fenelon Fails, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Office Special- 
ty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of 
contract, April 14, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$666. The “B” labour conditions were in- 
serted in the contract. 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Meaford, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Office Special- 
ty & Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date 
of contract, April 2, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,065. The “B” labour conditions 
were inserted in the contract, 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings for the public building at Valois, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Paquet 
and Godbout, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. Date of 
contract, March 28, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,000. The “B” labour conditions 
were inserted in the contract. 

Construction and installation of interior 
ttings for the public building at St, Andrews, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Wallace Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., Sussex, N.B. Date of 
contract, April 1, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$1394. 
serted in the contract, 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Bagotville, 
PQ. Name of contractor, Mr. Santo F. 
Walters, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
April 14, 1936. Amount of contract, $855. 
The “B” labour conditions were inserted in 
the contract, 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture 
of Supplies, etc.) 


The following is:a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department during 
the month of April, 1936, for various classes 
of manufactured supplies, which contracts in- 
cluded in all cases the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 


The “B” labour conditions were in- 


Carriers’ Uniforms. , Brantford, Ont. 
Making and supplying Letter Uae Cap Co. .. Ottawa, 
Carriers’ Uniforms. Ont. 





Making and supplying Letter) Yamaska Garments Ltd., Ste. 
Carriers’ Uniforms. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
Mail bag fittings............. Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
‘ é Ottawa, Ont. 
Mail bag fittings............. moe H. Wickware, Ottawa, 
nt. 
HALEHELS star ein dats Met hee Grant-Holden-Graham Ltd., 
; Ottawa, Ont. 
Stamping Machines, etc...... Machine Works Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
SCalestee ys ate, At. See SEY Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 





Royau CANADIAN Mountep Ponicre 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture 

of Supplies, etc.) 

The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police during the months of March and April, 
1936, for various of manufactured 
goods, which contracts included in all cases 


classes 


the “B” labour conditions above referred 
to: 
Goods contracted for Contractors 
Nautical instruments......... Ontario Hughes-Owens Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Searlet serge lining........... Bates & Innes Ltd., Carleton 
Place, Ont. 
Undershirts and drawers..... The C. Turnbull Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont 
Steelitapess sacs deacon es os Ontario Highs Oia Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Olive flannel shirting......... Paris Wincey Mills Co., Ltd., 
Paris, Ont. 
Brown leather gloves......... Alex. Boivin, Quebec, P.Q. 
AMINE TON ns Ae nite - ce ets Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Gymnasium equipment....... Harold A. Wilson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Steoluloekerssc.156 seek. ecient Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Newmarket, Ont. 
Marinerengine. 2.2. 2.225... >. Maddoz Engineering Co., Tor- 
onto, Ont 
Field jackets and trousers... .|Grant- Holden- Graham Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
BlackzanidesDOOts: wasawetnwrar Dufresne & Locke Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
PCR TACKELS. tis. Memes eae tes The Workman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Riding bootsabeysspuite. aed The Hart Boot & Shoe Co., 
Ltd., Fredericton, N.B. 
IBCG rug Sette a cite setae caae oe Slingsby Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont. 
Mercerized drill.............. Montreal Cottons Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
Brown serge jackets.......... ad Bros. Ltd., Hamilton, 
Scarlet serge tunics........... HN Bros. Ltd., Hamilton, 
Tie nee AO. hee) ok The Drimilk Co. of Gade 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazerrs. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both 
the employers and the employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement or schedule, the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND  ASSIS- 
TANTS’ UNION, LocaL No. 176. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1936, to December 31, 1936, but the wage 
scale may be re-opened for consideration any 
time after July 1, upon 30 days’ notice being 
given by either party. 

Union members to be employed, when avail- 
able. The head pressman of a web pressroom 
must be a practical web pressman. He is to 
hire and discharge all help under his charge. 
The union reserves the right to refuse to 
execute struck work. 

Hours: 8 per day, 74 per night. 

Overtime: time and one half. Work on 
Sundays and eight specified holidays, double 
time. ; 

Wages for journeymen pressmen: $36.75 per 
week. When four or more journeymen are 
employed, one shall be assistant head press- 
man and be paid at least $1.00 per week ad- 
ditional. 

Apprentices to be paid $14 per week dur- 
ing first year, $16 during second year, $18 
during third year, $20 during fourth year and 
$22 during fifth year. 

The minimum number of journeymen and 
apprentices to be employed on each type of 
press is specified. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN LEATHER GOODS 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ 
UNION. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 399 of this issue. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 9, 
1936, to December 31, 1936. 

Only union members to be employed, if 
available. If qualified workers not so avail- 
able, any non-union workers employed must 
join the union. No discrimination to be shown 
any worker on account of union activity. Only 
authorized union representatives to have access 
to the factory. 


Hours: 44 per week. 

Overtime: time and one quarter. 

Wages: All questions relating to wage in- 
creases are referred for final decision to a 
board of three arbitrators, one member to 
be appointed by the employers, one by the 
union and a third to be agreed upon by these 
two, or failing such agreement, by the federal 
Minister of Labour, who also is to have the 
right to appoint an arbitrator in the name 
of the employers or the union if either fail 
to appoint their own. This Board to deal with 
all wage questions, but is not to impose any 
wage disadvantage upon the Toronto market. 

All work available for any craft in a shop 
is to be divided as equally as possible among 
all the workers in such craft by a representative 
of the firm and by the shop chairman. 

No home work to be performed by or for 
the employers on any of the products manu- 
factured by them. 

Any disputes which cannot be settled by 
the shop chairman and the union representa- 
tive with the employers are to be referred 
to an impartial chairman whose decision will 
be final. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electric Railways 


LONDON AND Port STANLEY, ONTARIO—SCHE- 
DULES OF WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
FOR EMPLOYEES OF THE LONDON AND Port 
STANLEY RAILWAY AS ARRANGED BETWEEN 
THE LONDON RAILWAY COMMISSION AND THE 
LoGAN-TAyLor Division No. 262 oF THE 
CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD oF RAILWAY EmM- 
PLOYEES. 


The schedule of working conditions came into 
effect August 1, 1935, and remains in effect 
until either party gives 30 days’ notice of 
desire to change. The schedule of wages came 
into effect October 1, 1985. 

A duly accredited general committee of em- 
ployees to represent all employees covered by 
the schedule in matters pertaining to rates, 
rules, seniority and general grievances. In 
filling vacancies, merit and ability being suffi- 
cient, seniority governs. In reduction of staff, 
senior employees with sufficient ability to be 
retained. 

_Any employee who has been in the service 
sixty days shall not be suspended (except for 
investigation) or dismissed until given an im- 
partial hearing. ; 

After five years’ service, employees and their 
wives to have free transportation on the lines. 

Employees paid at a monthly rate to be 
allowed a vacation of 12 working days per year 
with pay. Employees paid at hourly rate after 
five years’ service to be allowed a vacation of 
6 working days per year with pay. 

Hours: except as otherwise mutually agreed 
upon by the Manager and the employees’ gen- 
eral committee, 8 consecutive hours, exclusive 
of meal period to be a day’s work, but where 
it has been the practice for monthly rated em- 
ployees to work less than 8 hours per day, this 
practice will be continued. Employees on an 
8 hour continuous shift to be allowed 20 min- 
utes for lunch without deduction in pay. 

Overtime: over 8 hours per day, time and 
one half, except for passenger crew when over- 
time to be paid only after 9 hours’ work. 
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Employees required to work on their day off 
to be paid at rate of time and one half with a 
minimum of 4 hours’ pay. As far as practicable 
employees to be allowed one day off in seven. 
Work on Christmas Day and New Years’ Day, 
time and one half. Maintenance of way men 
and linemen remaining on call at home on 
Sundays to be paid a minimum of 4 hours’ pay. 

Extra work required for the train service to 
be as evenly distributed as possible. 

_ Passenger crews of one or two cars to con- 
sist of one motorman and one conductor; for 
three or more passenger cars coupled together, 
with certain exceptions and for work train 
except in yard, one motorman, one conductor’ 
and one trainman to be the crew. The crew of 
a regular freight train to consist of one motor- 
man, one conductor and two trainmen. 

Wages: the schedule in effect from October 
1, 1935 is higher than that in effect before 
the agreement, the increases varying consider- 
ably for the several classes. Wage rates for 
certain classes from October 1, 1935 are: agents 
from $132.50 to $165 per month, ticket clerks 
from $77.50 to $105, baggagemen $95 to $97.50, 
despatchers $142 and $157.50, shedmen 47 cents 
per hour. Wages per hour for trainmen: con- 
ductors and motormen 48 cents and 52 cents; 
trainmen 44 and 46 cents. Wages per hour for 
shops employees: carpenters 45 and 52 cents, 
machinists 55 cents, linemen 47 and 55 cents, 
inspectors 45 to 47 cents; repairmen 47 and 52 
cents, painters 46 and 55 cents, car cleaners 
42 cents, temporary labour 40 cents. Wages 
per hour for section men 45 cents, temporary 
labour 40 cents. 


Further wage increases are provided in the 
wage schedule to come into effect October 1, 
1936: agents $140 to $170 per month; ticket 
clerks $90 to $110, baggagemen $100, despat- 
chers $150 and $165, shedmen 48 cents per 
hour. Wages per hour for trainmen: con- 
ductors and motormen 50 and 55 cents: train- 
men 45 and 47 cents. Wages per hour for shops 
employees: carpenters 45 and 55 cents, machin- 
ists 55 cents, linemen 49 and 55 cents, inspectors 
47 and 48 cents, repairmen 48 and 55 cents, 
painters 50 to 55 cents, car cleaner 42 cents, 
temporary labour 40 cents. Wages per hour 
for sectionmen 46 cents, temporary labour 40 
cents. 


Collective Labour Agreements Extension 


Act of Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments to 
agreements in the Province of Quebec have 
recently been made obligatory by Orders in 
Council and the terms so made obligatory are 
summarized in the next article of this issue: 

Longshoremen (Inland Navigation), Montreal 

Granite Cutters, Province of Quebec 

Stonecutters, Hull 

Building Trades, Montreal 

Barbers, Quebec (Amendment) 


Stonecutters, Province of Quebec 
ment) 


Bread salesmen, Quebec (Amendment) 
Bakers, Quebec (Amendment). 


(Amend- 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


RECENT proceedings under the Collective 

Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include the extension to all employees 
and employers in the same industry or busi- 
ness and in the same district, by Orders in 
Council, of four agreements which are sum- 
marized below, and of amendments to four 
other agreements in effect under Orders in 
Council, also noted below. Notices of appli- 
cation for changes in agreements affecting 
men’s and boys’ clothing workers throughout 
the Province and building trades at Three 
Rivers appeared in the April 25 issue of the 
Quebec Official Gazette. Notices of applica- 
tion for the extension of new agreements were 
published in the following issues of the Qwebec 
Official Gazette: glove makers throughout the 
Province in the issue of April 4, building trades 
at Joliette and fur workers at Montreal in 
the issue of April 11, ornamental iron and 
bronze workers at Montreal in the issue of 
May 2. Corrections made to notices of appli- 
cation for extension of agreements were made 
in the Quebec Official Gazette as follows: 
longshoremen (inland navigation), Montreal, 
in the issue of April 4, granite cutters through- 
out the Province in the issue of April 18, 
building trades at Joliette, glove makers 


throughout the Province and printers at 
Montreal in the issue of May 2. 


The text of the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in the 
issue of June, 1935, page 526. Under this Act 
applications may be made to the provincial 
Minister of Labour by either party to a collec- 
tive agreement made between, on the one hand, 
one or more associations of bona fide employees, 
and, on the other hand, employers or one or 
more associations of employers, to have those 
terms of such agreement which concern rates of 
wages, hours of labour and apprenticeship made 
obligatory on all employees and employers in 
the same trade, industry or business within the 
territorial jurisdiction determined by the agree- 
ment. The application is then printed in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, and during the follow- 
ing thirty days, objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour. After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “have acquired a preponder- 
ant significance and importance” that would 
make the establishment of these conditions 
advisable, an Order in Council may be passed 
making the terms obligatory on all employees 
and employers in the trade, industry or business 
in the territory included in the agreement from 
the date of the publication of the Order in 
Council in the Quebec Official Gazette for the 
duration of the agreement. The provisions of 
an agreement thus made obligatory govern all 
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individual labour contracts in the _ trade, 
industry or business and district, except that 
those individual contracts which are to the 
advantage of the employee will have effect un- 
less expressly prohibited in the agreement which 
has been approved by Order in Council. The 
applications for extension of agreements have 
been noted and the conditions of the various 
agreements made obligatory by Orders in 
Council have been given in the LaBsour GAZETTE 
beginning in the issue of June, 1934. Beginning 
with the issue of the LaBsour Gazette for July, 
1935, the terms of agreements have been sum- 
marized instead of being printed in full. 


LONCSHOREMEN (INLAND NAVIGATION), 
MonvtreaL—An Order in Council, approved 
April 15, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette April 18, makes obligatory the terms 


of an agreement between steamship and other: 


companies engaged in inland navigation and 
L’Union des Travailleurs du Port de Montréal, 
Incorpée (The Longshoremen’s Union of the 
Harbour of Montreal Incorporated). The 
previous agreement for these workers was pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazxrts, July, 1935, page 
632 and August, page 733.) 


The industrial jurisdiction comprises the 
loading and unloading of all ships (except the 
handling of grain) engaged in inland and 
coastal navigation in the harbour of Montreal 
and in the Lachine Canal zone. 


The agreement is in effect from April 18, 
1936 for the whole of the navigation season 
of 1936, providing the union remains in affilia- 
tion with and in good standing with les Syndi- 
cats Catholiques et Nationaux de Montréal (the 
National Catholic Unions of Montreal), and 
will be renewed automatically for the whole of 
any succeeding season of navigation unless either 
party gives notice by March 1 of any year. 

Wages per hour for longshoremen: between 
7 am. and 7 pm., 42 cents per hour, between 
7 pm. and midnight, 45 cents, between mid- 
night and 7 a.m., 48 cents. Foremen, except 
those employed by the week or by the month, 
5 cents per hour extra. 

Overtime: If, in case of necessity, men are 
required to work more than 6 consecutive hours 
without an hour off for meal, time and one half 
to be paid after the six hours until relieved. 
For work on Sundays and five specified holi- 
days, time and one half, 

Men called out at 7 am., 1 pm. and 8 p.m.,, 
will wait one hour for orders without pay, but 
all other waiting time to be paid at prevailing 
rate. Time for shifting and rigging ships to be 
paid at prevailing rate, and when longshore- 
men in the course of their work are required 
to move from one place to another, they shall 
be bead during the transfer time at the prevail- 
ing rate. 


GRANITE Currers, Province or QureBec.—An 
Order in Council approved April 23 and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 25, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
between certain owners of granite quarries and 
granite cutting plants and Le Syndicat Na- 
tional des Travailleurs aux Carriéres de Fron- 
tenac (The National Union of Quarry Workers 
of Frontenac). 
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The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
Province of Quebec with the exception of the 
municipalities of Saint Joseph d’Alma, of Vic- 
toriaville and of Rimouski. 

. The agreement is in effect from April 25, 
1936 to December 31, 1936. 

The agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, January, 1935, page 25 with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

The hourly wage rates are unchanged at 50 
cents per hour for granite cutters and surface 
machine operators who are fully competent 
granite cutters. 35 cents for quarrymen em- 


‘ployed in quarries and 25 cents for inexperi- 


enced labourers in quarries, but piece work 
is now allowed for certain types of work and 
such piece work rates are specified. 

The term of apprenticeship for the granite 
cutter trade is fixed at three years and one ap- 
prentice allowed for each 14 granite cutters and 
one apprentice for each incomplete group em- 
ployed in each granite workshop. 


Stonecurrers, Hutyt—An Order in Council, 
approved April 23 and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. April 25. makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between certain quarry 
owners of Hull and Le Conseil des Métiers de 
la Construction du district d’Ottawa, Inc., 
(The Building Trades Council of the district 
of Ottawa Inc.). 

The territovial jurisdiction includes the 
counties of Hull, Gatineau, Pontiac, Wright, 
Labelle and Papineau. 

The industrial jurisdiction covers all the 
operations of cutting stone for the building . 
trade, the construction of bridges, embankments 
and the erection of monuments and is applicable 
in any quarry or in any other place where 
limestone is cut, with the exception of granite 
and marble. It includes also all operations for 
quarrying limestone, sandstone, artificial stone 
and any other stone with the exception of 
erushed stone. 

Hours for stonecutters, apprentice stone- 
cutters and for any other workmen employed 
in quarry operations and included in the agree- 
ment: 8 per day, 44 per week. 

Overtime to be worked if necessary to com- 
plete urgent work and to be paid for at time 
and one half, 

Wages per hour: stonecutters 80 cents; ap- 
prentice stonecutters 25 cents during first year, 
35 cents during second year, 45 cents during 
third year and 60 cents during fourth year; 
quarriers and drillers 50 cents; other workmen 
emploved in quarry operations except time- 
keepers and water boys, 40 cents. Handicapped 
workers may be employed for lower wages, but 
only one such workman allowed per 10 stone- 
cutters. 

Apprenticeship in stonecutting trade to be 
four years. One apprentice allowed for each 
gang of five stonecutters, one apprentice also 
allowed for each gang of less than five men in 
each quarry or shop. 


BuitpInc Trapes, MontreaL—An Order in 
Council, approved April 23 and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, April 25, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
The Montreal Builders’ Exchange Incorporated 
and Le Conseil des Syndicats des Métiers de 
la Construction de Montréal, Incorpé (The 
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Building Trades Council of Montreal, Incor- 
porated) and the Building Trades Council 
of Montreal and Vicinity. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1936, 
to March 31, 1937 and 30 days thereafter pend- 
ing the adoption of an Order in Council giving 
legal effect to an agreement to replace this one. 


The agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, May, 1935, page 424, with the subse- 
quent changes noted in the issues of June, page 
582, September, page 869 and November page 
1065, with the following changes: 


In the wage schedule applicable to the Island 
of Montreal and to Valleyfield the wage rate 
for painters, spraymen, glaziers, decorators and 
paper hangers is changed from 60 cents to 50 
cents per hour, a wage rate for plumber and 
steamfitter contractors for personal services is 
inserted at a wage rate of 85 cents per hour. 
Applicable throughout the whole jurisdiction of 
the agreement the rate for elevator mechanics’ 
helpers is changed from 523 to 53 cents. Floor- 
layers and floor finishers are omitted in the list 
of trades in the wage schedules. Sprinkler 
fitters are added at a wage rate of 75 cents per 
hour and for this trade, as also for structural 
steel workers, the territorial jusridiction: ex- 
tends to the whole Province. Sprinkler fitters 
ordinarily resident in the city of Montreal to be 
paid 20 cents per hour additional when required 
to work outside the Island of Montreal. 


Overtime: the number of holidays in the year, 
for work on which the overtime rate must be 
paid is increased from three to seven. 


HAIRDRESSERS, QuEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, approved April 15 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
April 18, amends the order in Council for this 
trade (Lasour Gazette, July, 1935, page 631, 
December, page 1157, and January, 1936, 


BARBERS AND 


page 89) by making a change in the price of 
a certain piece of work. 


STONECUTTERS, ProvINcE oF QvuerBEec.—An 
Order in Council, approved April 15 and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 18, 
changes the original Order in Council for this 
trade (Lasour Gazette, April, page 371) by 
inserting the word “minimum” before “rates 
of wages.” 


Bakers, QurBEc.—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved April 23, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, April 25, amends the original 
Order in Council for this industry (LABouR 
Gazette, February, 1935, page 148, June, page 
531, November, page 1065 and February, 1936, 
page 199) by changing the territorial jurisdic- 
tion to be the judicial district of Quebec with 
the exception of the counties of Lotbiniére 
and Portneuf. The provision that master 
bakers in certain neighbouring counties out- 
side this area selling all or part of their pro- 
duction in the counties of Quebec, Levis and 
Montmorency be governed by the agreement 
is retained. 


BREAD SALESMEN, QugeBEC—An Order in 
Council, approved April 23 and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, April 25, amends 
the original Order in Council for this industry 
(Lapour GazerTe, July, 1935, page 629, Febru- 
ary, 1936, page 199 and April, page 371) by 
providing that work on the specified holidays 
be paid at double time, and by changing the 
territorial jurisdiction to be the same .-as for 
bakers at Quebec mentioned above. 





Australian Year Book 


The official year book of the Commonwealth 
of Australia for the year 1985, which has 
recently been received, contains a detailed 
review of practically every phase of state 
activity in the Commonwealth. It is explained 
in the preface that “economic and financial 
conditions during recent years have caused a 
demand for new information. or information 
expressed in new terms, concerning many 
matters of finance, trade, production and in- 
dustry. The need for economy hampers the 
collection of this material, and the need for 
abbreviation precludes adequate peciuelies 
of some that is available.” 


It is further pointed out that some progress 
was made in later volumes towards bringing 
closer to present day requirements the chapters 
dealing with production, trade, finance, 
population and vital statistics, etc., and fur- 
ther progress in this direction is indicated in 
several chapters of the present volume. 


According to a survey by the US. Bureau 
of Labour Statistics, workers in the motor- 
vehicle industry, including both automobile 
and automotive parts’ plants, earned an aver- 
age of approximately 70 cents an hour during 
1934. 

Their annual earnings from _ individual 
plants, however, averaged less than $900. One- 
third of the motor-vehicle employees worked 
throughout ‘the One-fourth of the 
employees had less than 6 months work; 
another quarter worked 6 to 10 months. 
Monthly data from the industry, it is stated, 
lead to the conclusion that employment 
fluctuated more severely during 1934 than 
during 1930, 1931, and 1935, but to approxi- 
mately the same degree as during 1929 and 
1932. The Bureau’s information as to annual 
earnings and the distribution of employment 
relate only to the year 1934. 


year. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, APRIL, 1936 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE cost of the weekly family budget in 

terms of retail prices was about two per 
cent lower than in the previous month, due 
almost entirely to a decline, mostly seasonal, 
in the cost of foods, while the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index number of whole- 
sale prices was little changed from the level 
in March. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five was $7.82 at the beginning of 
April as compared with $8.12 for March; $7.50 
for April, 1935; $6.67 for March, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); $11.24 for April, 
1930; $10.26 for April, 1922; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $7.51 for April, 
1914. Of the list of foods included in the 
budget nineteen were lower in the month 
under review as compared with March, while 
there was only one slight increase. More than 
half the total decline occurred in the cost of 
eggs. Other decreases were of a minor nature, 
the largest being in meats, butter, lard and 
flour. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget. cost $16 33 
at the beginning of April, as compared with 
$16.63 for March; $15.97 for April, 1985; $15.41 
for June, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
$21.53 for April, 1930; $20.66 for April, 1922; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war peak); 
and $14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel showed a 
fractional fall, due to lower prices for coal 
and wood in some localities. Rent was un- 
changed. 

‘In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 again showed 
little change week by week during April as 
compared with March. This index number 
was 72:1 for the week ended May 1 as com- 
pared with 72-3 the preceding week, and 72-2 
for the week ended March 27. On a monthly 
basis the figures for March (the latest avail- 


able) are 72:4 as compared with 72-5 for 


April, 1935; 71-3 for April, 1934; 63-5 for 
February, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
91-2 for April, 1980; 98:4 for April, 1922; 
164-3 for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 
64-0 for April, 1914. During the month under 
review both grains ‘and live stock showed 
moderate price increases, a factor in the move- 
ment of cattle prices being the substantial 
increase in the number of cattle exported to 
the United States. During recent weeks the 
price of potatoes has shown marked increases, 
amounting to 65 cents per eighty pound bag 
at some eastern points. The index for vege- 
tables rose from 53-0 to 72°38 during April, 


48 points above that of May 3, 1935. The 
price of raw silk fell 20 cents per pound. 
thereby losing the advance of the previous 
month. In non-ferrous metals, tin, lead and 
zine were lower and copper somewhat higher. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, trom city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are_the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Larour GAzETTE, and also by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasour 
GAZETTE for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a _ similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 


(Continued on page 470) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENTIN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes! in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities | Quan-| (ft) Nee 1910 | 1913 | April} April] April} April} April] April] April] April April April] April] April] Mar.} April 














tity | 1900} 190. 1914 11918 |1920 |1922 |1926 |1928 |1929 |1930 {1931 |1933 11934 {1935 119386 11936 
Cc c ¢e c c c Cc Cc. Cc c c c c c c Cc. c Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...} 2 lbs| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6) 44-4) 49-0] 67-8] 76-4) 57-6) 57-6] 67-4| 70-8] 73-2] 58-6] 41-4] 43-2] 45-2! 47.0] 46-2 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6! 26-0] 29-6] 33-0) 48-2] 49-8] 32-4] 31-4] 40-0] 43-8] 46-8] 34-0] 22-6] 24-2) 25-2) 25.8] 25-2 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7) 17-6] 2603) 26-5) 19-0] 18-9; 21-8] 24-3) 24-9] 19-7] 12-3} 13-0} 12-7! 15-1] 13-8 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8} 19-1] 21-0} 33-2! 35-8] 27-4] 29-4) 29-2! 30-1] 31-8} 26-7} 19-2] 20-6] 21-5] 22-3] 22-1 
Pork Meg 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1) 18-0) 19-5) 20-3) 35-7] 38-8] 30-0) 29-6) 24-9] 29-0} 30-3] 22-8] 14-5) 20-6} 20-0] 21-2] 21-0 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0) 34-4) 35-2) 37-0] 67-2] 72-2] 53-2! 54-4) 50-0) 53-2] 54-8) 47-6] 28-6) 36-8] 38-6] 40-6] 40-2 
Bacon, break- 
fast eves ct 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8] 24-5) 24-7) 26-1] 48-1} 53-7) 41-3] 41-8] 35-3) 37-6] 40-4! 31-9] 18-8] 29-0] 31-2} 29-0] 28-7 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2) 40-6! 38-4} 38-2! 69-4] 78-2] 45-0] 49-4] 43-2) 44-2] 42-8] 33-4] 24-8! 27-2) 30-4] 33-2] 32-0 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0) 33-3] 33-7} 24-0) 46-0) 55-8] 33-5] 39-8! 40-2] 40-3) 36-9] 28-4] 22-9] 27-1] 24-3] 38-1) 28-1 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4) 28-1] 23-2) 43.9) 48-6) 30-6] 34-8] 35-0) 34-9] 32-5] 23-2) 18-1] 23-0) 20-3] 31-6] 23-2 
Milka he ae 6 qts} 36-6] 39-6} 48-0] 51-6] 53-4] 72-0) 90-6] 74-4] 72-6) 73-8] 75-0} 76-8) 70-2] 55-8] 58-2] 61-8! 61-8] 61-8 
Butter, dairy..| 21bs.] 44-2] 49-4] 52-0! 58-0) 59-0) 98-4/131-2] 76-4! 92-6] 84-8! 88-6] 78-8] 66-4! 49-8] 58-6) 49-2] 51-2] 49-4 
ee cream- 

OF et se 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7] 31-9) 33-9] 34-7] 54-8) 72-3) 44-9] 51-5) 47-4] 49-0) 43-2) 37-1) 28-8] 33-0] 28-1] 28-7] 27-6 
Cheses. old.. 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-4] 33-2) 40-2) 30-5}§32-6/§32-6 ae $32 -9}§27-81§19-5]$20-3] §20-0)§20-6]$20-6 
Cheese, new... 1 “ | 14-6) 15-7] 17-5} 19-1) 19-3] 31-1] 37-7] 28-5|§32-6|§32-6]§33 - 8} §32-9) §27-8]$19-5}§20-3] §20-0]§20-6]§20-6 
Breage toca 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5) 66-0} 61-5) 64-5]117-0/136-5}105-0/114-0}115-5)115-5)115-5) 94-5] 82-5} 88-5} 88-5} 93-0] 93-0 
Flour, arene 10 “ | 25-0} 28-0) 33-0) 32-0] 33-0} 67-0] 77-6) 48-0)§53-0)§51-0)§49- 0) §50- 0) §34-0]§26-0}§31-0}§33 -0]§35-0] §34-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5) 21-0} 22-0] 22-0} 40-0] 42-0} 28-0] 29-0) 31-5] 31-5) 31-5} 25-0} 23-0) 25-0} 26-0] 25-5} 25 
Rice 4.858 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6) 10-4) 11-4) 11-6] 21-4] 33-4] 18-6]§22-0]/§21-2)§21-0/§20-6)§19-0/§15-8}§16-21§15-6}§15-6}§15-6 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... 2. fs 8-6) 9-4] 10-8] 12-4) 11-8] 33-8] 23-8) 17-8) 15-8} 16-6) 28-6] 19-0} 12-6] 7-4} 9-0} 10-4) 10-8} 10-0 
Apples, evapor- 

atedea. ctl Ace ahd 9-9] 7-7) 11-5) 12-0) 13-0} 22-1) 27-9] 23-0] 19-9] 20-8} 21-4) 20-8) 18-1] 14-8! 15-2) 15-4) 15-8) 15-6 
Prunes, med- 

TUT ee ese oe 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6) 9-9) 11-9} 12-5} 17-6] 27-5) 18-9] 15-7] 13-4) 13-5] 16-5] 12-1] 10-9} 12-7] 12-3} 10-9] 11-0 


Sugar, granula- 

tedee cc a.20% 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0) 23-6] 22-4! 42-4) 78-0] 33-6] 31-6] 32-4] 29-6] 28-4) 25-2) 29-6! 32-0) 25-6} 24-8] 24-4 
Sugar, yellow.. ae 10-0} 9-8] 10-8) 11-0} 10-4) 20-0] 36-8] 16-0] 15-0} 15-2] 14-0] 13-6] 12-0] 14-2] 15-4) 12-6] 12-2) 12-0 
4 


Tea, black..... : 8-2) 8-3] 8-7] 8-9} 8-8] 12-8] 16-4] 13-6]§18-0]§17-9]§17-7]$17-0)§13-9]$10-5]§12- 4) §13- 0] §13-0}§18-0 

Tea, green..... ae 8-7} 8-7] 9-1] 9-3) 9-7] 12-1] 17-0] 15-0}§18-01§17-9)$17-7/§17-0}§13 - 9] §10-5)§12- 41 $13 - 0) §13-0}§13-0 

Offee.....6 6556 ana 8-6] 8-8} 8-9} 9-4) 9-5] 10-2) 14-8] 138-4] 15-41 15-3) 15-2) 14-7] 12-7} 10-0} 9-9! 9-41 9-1) 8-9 

Potatoes.......] 3 bag] 24-1] 28-0} 30-3) 36-0) 43-3} 64-3)159-5) 49-2] 98-3] 59-4] 42-2) 79-3] 36-0} 30-7) 45-6) 26-1] 45-1] 44-5 

Vinegar........)e qt. 7 7 “7 8 ‘§ 9 -9} 1-0) 1-0; 1-0} 1-0) 1-0] 1-0 9 +9 9 9 “9 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

All Foods.....|...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-51/12-57/15-99)10-26/11-36)10-87/11-G61/11-24) 8-86] 6-83] 7-81] 7-50) 8-12) 7-82 


i a i | | | |] | |] | | | 




















cite he eee Meg ton| 39-5] 45-2) 48-1) 55-0) 52-1) 71-8] 94-4]108-7]111-0}102-51102-3]101-4)100-6) 95-9] 94-8] 94-1] 93-0] 92-9 
Coal; bitumin- 

Weegee se & | 31-1] 32 3] 35-0) 38-7] 38-4] 57-8] 67-7] 68-3] 64-5] 63-8! 63-2! 63-3] 62-2] 57-8] 57-7) 58-6] 58-9] 58-8 
Wosdt hard....|“ ed.| 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5} 43-8] 67-1] 79-7] 78-1] 76-7| 75-6} 76-9] 75-8! 75-9] 63-0] 60-6] 62-2] 60-0} 60-0 
Wood, soft..... “ « 1 99-6] 25-5| 29-4) 30-6] 34-21 49-9] 61-4) 58-1] 56-0] 56-1] 55-6] 53-8] 54-7] 46-6] 46-1] 45-8] 45-3] 46-1 
Coal oil emo mee lgal.| 24-0] 24-5) 24-4) 23-7] 24-4) 26-8! 34-1] 31-6] 30-3] 31-1] 31-1] 31-0} 30-0} 27-0} 27-4] 27-3] 27-0] 26-9 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

light.3.4. eles: 1-50) 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-93] 2-73] 3-37] 3-45] 3-39] 3-29] 3-29] 3-25] 3-23] 2-90] 2-87] 2-88] 2-84] 2-84 
$ $ $ $ $ $ | 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rents. i +mo. | 2-37] 2-89) 4:05] 4-75) 4-85] 4-66 5:93 6-91] 6-86] 6-90} 6-96] 7-00) 7-05) 5-97) 5-57) 5-55) 5-63] 5- 63 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TT Dotals.o3. Foes e 9-37/10-50/12-79/14- 02] 14-32/20-01/25-34/20-66/21- 64/21. 11/21 -30/21-53)19-18/15-74/16-28)15-97/16-63/16-33 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
. $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83} 6-82! 7-29) 7-37/12-80116-16/10-47|11-62/10-79}11-02}11-23} 9-29) 7-23} 8-09) 7-74] 8-11] 7-95 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81] 5-26} 5-81} 6-34] 6-55)11-01}14-47] 9-68/10-73] 9-59} 9-93]10-31) 8-73) 6-87] 7-53] 7-11) 7-51] 7-50 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55! 7-04) 7-21)12-50)15-97/10-54/11-84/10-83]10-92)/10-90} 9-16} 7-21! 7-98] 7-78! 8-29] 8-06 
Quebece, t1.cestis cles 5-15| 5-64] 6-33) 6-87] 7-04/12-24/15-22) 9-82/10-98/10-16)10-38]10-43] 8-34) 6-39] 7-29) 6-91] 7-58] 7-34 
Ontarion:? Peet sisisite « 5-01} 5-60) 6-50) 7-20] 7-29/12-57|16-07| 10-20] 11-48]10-93]10-96]11-20] 8-79] 6-78] 7-89] 7-53] 8-10] 7-85 
Manitobais.cher.<.% 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-99]11-97/16-14] 9-92/10-48]10-53110-61}11-15| 8-33} 6-72) 7-13] 7-30] 7-89] 7-41 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92) 7-86) 8-25) 8-02)12-58]15-77) 9-82}10-74/10-92/11-19)11-25| 8-49] 6-57) 7-51) 7-34] 7-88] 7-33 
Albertan.ttu seems 6-02] 6-50} 8-00] 8-33] 7-99)12-72}15-99] 9-83)10-56)10-78)11-23)11-49) 8-53) 6-43] 7-34] 7-35] 8-03) 7-53 
British Columbia....| 6:90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-12/13-08]17-07/11-43]11-90]11-84112-04/12-46] 9-90) 7-47] 8-53] 8-25) 8-96] 8-64 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOOD ( ERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
| Cf 
Beef Pork Bacon 
= 4 ia Ake ; : 
al NRG OA go) és | 4 cial hay ese 
LOCALITY ° “c} he eq ro ow i=] ke 
| Blobs Beton hover] a rehomed anes GL IarHS | TEER ali Faget els 
ao | @alao]/ Sc) ac] Ss | Go |] Aus | 825] 8g | 2g | Ba 
Se /3e|f2ldelee| a2 | Ss | 22 |ESe| 221 92 | a 
= 2 Qk om Q fa) ~S 6 ~ 2 : = 
nee) Om = s a a Sey sa oF @ La va ow 
Ach 2 Mss laeielde wel ee this we LL es i a 
cents | cents | cents} cents} cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 23-1] 18-8 | 17-4] 12-6] 10-3] 13-8] 22-1] 21-0] 20-1] 28-7] 31-9] 50-3 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 24-6 | 19-0 | 16-5 | 13-0] 11-0] 11-2] 17-5] 21-2] 20-7] 26-7] 30-2] 48-9 
1—Sydney........-..+.0-. 25-9 | 21 18-1 | 15-7 | 12-9 ab We 8 ae 22-3 21-7 | 26-7] 29-3 50-1 
2—New Glasgow..........| 26-7 | 20-8] 17 | 13 | 11 TS a BE el ey 20 eI 26:7] 30-5] 48-5 
3—Amherst.......006.065. D9°5t| Ate ise te. fl 10°, |e Ls lee eee. 20 V7 lo e884 6 31-7 Nadie 
4— Halifaxies ileal dee ce 24-7 | 17-5 | 19-1] 12-4] 11-5] 11 17-5 | 21-7] 19-3] 25-6] 30 47 
5—Windsor.........0e.000. Boe (| (8 del ehoee el 3+, <1. 10 del comment, Rage ak 20 20-6} 25-6] 28-8] 48-3 
G2 rir. No sae fae cee 23 | 17-5) 14-5] 12 | 10 |W Ct lee lo « 2-Sl, Q3-64 wots ailik 80-7 |. idee 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown | 23.0 | 20-6 | 19-1 | 14-0 | 13-3] 13-0]........ 20-5 | 17-4] 27-8] 30-3] 48-0 
New Brunswick (average). .| 25.3 | 19-7 | 19-3 | 12-9| 10-5 | 13-8] 20-8] 21-6] 241-8] 27-6] 30-9] 51-6 
8—Moncton 93-80) 18-4 (itGcd | 19:5, |) $96. oS ap fom. on se P19 |r 120-4 |) 328-94 39 50-2 
9—Saint John 26-5 | 20-3 | 20-3 | 13-2 | 11-4] 18-1] 21-5] 22-6| 21-4] 28-5] 32-5] 53-5 
10—Fredericton 25-8 | 20-1] 20-6| 13-1] 11 13-2 | 20 22-71 21-9] 26-3] 29 52-6 
11—Bathurst Sole 20. M20 [ees .. TO Gil se adele be Eby pe 20 23-7 | 27-54 «30 50 
Quebec (average) 23-2 | 18-1] 18-7] 12-1] 8-2] 10-3] 23-2] 17-5] 18-3] 26-8] 30-1] 40-0 
—Quebec.........+- . 93-3 | 18-1 | 21-7] 13-1] 8-9 | 13-3] 23-7] 17-6] 18-6] 23-8] 28-6] 47-7 
13—Three Rivers...........] 25-1 | 18-1 | 16-8 | 11-4] 7 11-98 26-5 1s a7 NP AS 0 Ny 9887) 232-3 | BO 
14—Sherbrooke............ 2373 (1G | SUE I8-4P Oea | 1084) Bb Si 717-8 PO. PTs 2407 a7 bie Slee 
1D —SOre lines cee ses see shes yee 92 17-2 | 16-5 | 10-2} 7-2 8 19-3 16-5 18-2 97-5 Sony 50 
16—St. H pene Meee eeeees 20° | 17-5} 15-9} 11-5 | 8-8] 11-6] 20-7] 16-2] 15-4] 28-6] 31:1.)0 48-8 
17—St. Johns... ......++64-. 25-6 | 21-2 | 20-7 | 13-7] 8 9 24 10 toe 7 <3 tay 227 29-7 | 50 
18—Thetford Mines.....0..) 7°"? 1B Elei4s7 |" 12°21 16-74) abe | 99 14-7] 19-9-] 28 30 50 
19—Montreal. 2... oss .5. TRANS AL Lon 8 et Le. Gal sez 7-9 23-9 19-2 19 26-4 29-8 52-1 
ede illo Ad aap Eopo babe 6 21-2 | 18-1 | 19-4 | 12 9-2 9-8 24-6 19 19-2 26-7 28-6 49-9 
Ontario (average)............ 23-1} 19-3] 17-7 | 13-2] 10-8 | 15-9] 22-2] 21-7] 20-6] 27-8] 30-6] 50-4 
21—Ottawa. ........+0e... 24-8 | 18-4 | 20-2] 18-6] 9-5] 138-4] 23-1] 19-7] 19-3] 27-9] 30-7] 51-3 
22—Brockville............. OS-Tih Sia ietg-7 | 42-6) 0l0eds| i, 2t- Salus 20 19-7] 18 27 28-2} 50-6 
23—Kingston............... 23-2 | 18-9] 19-2] 13-1] 9-8] 11-2] 19-9] 21-1] 16-9] 26-1] 29-7] 49-5 
24—Belleville.........0.... 19-2] 15-8 | 16-6 | 12-4] 9 15 19 19-6] 17:5] 27-9] 29-8] 48-6 
25—Peterborough.......... 22-4 | 19-6] 17-4] 12-6] 9-9] 17 22-7 @ DO lhe. ae 25 28 49-8 
26—Oshawa.....-+++++++-.. 1G-3 1 19a See | Li;Sal 10; 2 | okt el. ee 20-7) 19 28-2| 30-3] 49-6 
27—Orillia.......seeeeeeee. OSM time 18.6 |2>S 4) tie 2 7-7) ee PN (it RI Te a PRR 2 Wn Uy We 
28—Toronto........e..e.0e- 26-1 | 20-6 | 20 13-4 | 12-6 15-7 22-6 21:8 23-5 29-6 34-2} 53 
29—Niagara Falls.......... ONT Noa eM Sez ol4-8 bho Ont leat Medal wean 21-6d we 10-8 (0h 28-8 | 31-4 | batee 
30—-St. Catharines..........} 99.2 | 19-4] 17-9] 13-6 | 10-7] 15-9] 21-7] 21-4] 19-7] 25-9] 28-5] 48-2 
31—Hamilton.............. 23-9 | 19-8 | 20 13-9 | 11-9 16-9 25 22-4 23 26 30-1 51-2 
32—Brantford.............. 22-7 | 19-4 | 17-3 | 13-4] 9-8 15-8 D207 Ae Delt 21:5 26-5 29-7} 49-8 
83—Galt........sseeeeeeees 25-7 | 21-2 | 20 | 15-7] 14 17:7 1 225 DSB Ne achin tes 26-4] 29-1] 50-7 
34—Guelph 20-8 | 17-9 | 17-3 | 13-5] 12-47] 17-1 ot 20-4 19 26-2 | 29-1] 49-4 
35—Kitchener 19-3 | 17-7 | 15-1] 12-7] 11-1] 15-8] 25 20-2| 16-7] 26 28-2] 45-9 
6—Woodstock 24-8 | 21-2 | 18-8] 13-5] 10-4] 15-6] 21 31-8] 22-3 |) 97-4] 30-4:] 50-3 
7—Stratford 23-4 | 19-8 | 16-5 | 12-9] 11-5] 17 20 22-2| 25 26-9] 29-4] 49-2 
38—London 24-4 | 20-7 | 19-8 | 13-7] 10-9] 15-2] 22-1] 22-1] 20-7] 27-1] 30-1] 49-7 
89—St. Thomas 939 WIS al oh7 21 190d 11 Ae! 1. 15+ tol ae. soon 21-5 | 19-7] 26-3] 28-3] 50-4 
40—Chatham 23-9 | 20-4 | 18-5 | 13-9] 10-3| 17-6] 21-7] 20-9] 20-3]° 27 30-1] 51-7 
41—Windsor 22-1 | 17-9 | 17-5 | 13-4] 10-6| 16-2] 24-9| 22-1] 19-1] 26-5] 28-7] 50-4 
42—Sarnia..........eeeeeees SAO Maes (leeds West | A6<Silat ot 20 21-8] 27-1] 30-4] 49-8 
43—Owen Sound............ 22 | 17-7] 15-3] 14 | 10-8] 16 20 20:7] 20 28-7 Vue80 49-2 
44—North Bay............. PL Sie in SOE RI he A Tiga a a Be Re oak Bia ie 21 20:2] 28-6] 30-7] 49-1 
45—Sudbury...........+... 22-4 | 18-6 | 15-4 | 12 O52] 1) 1-7 ie 91 24 18-5] 27-5] 382-2] 49-3 
46—Cobalt.......+seseeeee. OG w MusQi tenets hdl sl lac ke Ld wl teak et ed ae 21 25 29-6] 31-7] 48-2 
47—Timmins......,..+00+. BG a eco 8 7,115.) £078.) ¢ Sita Ne 262831 L682 7 | moBrGulame eS de oe 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 93:7 | 19-7 | 18-1 | 12-8.| 10-3.| 17-1.]¢ 22-7 | <22-64e 21-4.) 20-1] 81-7 | 84-4 
49—Port Arthur............ 92 | 17-8 | 15-6 | 11-4 | 10-3| 15 22-5 | 23-6] 21-7] 32-9] 36-8] 54-6 
50—Fort William........... 25-5 | 19-6] 17-6 | 14-2] 11-7] 15-8 | 24:2] 24-8] 21-7] 33-7] 36:4] 54-6 
Manitoba (average).......... 26-6 | 16-2 | 16-2 | 11:5 | 9-5 12-5 29.9 91-5 18-1 30-9 4-1 50-0 
51—Winnipeg..........+.-.. 20-7 | 16-2 | 16-1| 10-6] 9-3] 11-4] 20-5] 22-3] 18-1] 29-71 82-9] 49-4 
52—Brandon..............- 0S does (1o-3"| 12241997 | ABenvHas-BU SOU EES,. 32-1] 35:3 | 50-5 
Saskatchewan (average).....) 99.9 | 16-0 | 15-1| 10-5| 8-2] 41-1] 19-2] 19-9] 17-0] 33-8] 38-2] 52-5 
3—Regina..............4.. 21-4 | 16-1] 15-6 | 10-6] 9-5] 10-8] 18-9] 20-1] 16-2] 32-7] 37-9] 54-1 
564—Prince Albert.......... 17-5 | 15 15 9-5 |° 7-9 10-5 20 20 ees 36-6 A1-2 51 
65—Saskatoon.............. AQaSal els ul Qil OO slemtzi 5 11 21-3 19-3 18-2 32.9 37-5 49-5 
56—Moose Jaw............. 2-2 17-7) 15-0 | 12-11 8-6] | 1994) 19°64) -o0s Tenet. 7: 33 36-2 | 55-3 
Alberta (average)............ 20-2 | 16-3 | 14-4] 9-9] 8-2 11-3 19-2 18-6 18-3 30-1 33-7 47-0 
57—Medicine Hat 18-5 | 15-1] 15-5} 10-1] 8-4] 11-6] 17-5] 16-2] 19-2] 31-6] 36-7] 46-9 
58—Drumheller..... -|20 | 16-5 | 13-5] 10-5] 8 12-5] 18-5] 19 18 28-7] 32-6] 43-3 
59—Edmonton............. 17-9 | 14-9 | 13-6] 8-7] 7-2] 10-6] 20-3] 17-9] 16-9] 28-7] 231-7] 46-4 
60—Calgary............000- 21.7 17-6 | 15-41 10-4] 9-6] 12 21 91-8] 9 1725101 33-6 | 936-5 | Shell 
61—Lethbridge............. 17:6 | 13-8 | 10 7.8 10 18-5 18 20 97-7 31-2 47-5 
British Columbia (average). a 5 | 20-8 | 17-8 | 13-1 | 12-6 15-3 95-1 23.6 31-9 32-9 36-2 51-7 
62—Fernie.............2+46. 92. | 20: |. 16-5). 13-3 |.11-2 4 13-8}. 28 22-5| 20-7] 32-5] 36-71 50 
63—Nelson..........+..004. OA WAGE tO 5) ldee |slae a iid Ob aces 25 23 32-5.| 37 55 
64—Trail........ sitteeeeees 26 | 23 | 19-3) 15-2| 11-8) 15-7 | 26-7] 25 22 35-4 | 38-6 | 56-4 
65— New Westminster......] 94-4 | 21-2 | 17-2 | 13-3] 12-4] 14-4] 23 22-6 | 20-9] 30-6] 34:5] 49-6 
66—Vancouver.........++.. 25-5 | 20-8 | 18-1] 13-1] 13 16 Diyos Wa ee Pe roe a Py a Wat 
67—Victoria........+.0.005. 25-6 | 21-4 | 18-9 | 13-1] 12-7] 15-7] 23-1] 24-6] 22-7] 33-8] 36-6] 51-7 
68—Nanaimo............... 2622 O80 BAe ol 820d tule |) 17h OTR men smal aoe 33 35 50-7 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 22 18 18 vi uel Bopsyealse fs ase ta 25 22 20-4 33-4 36-4 49 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. cc. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
ES] pa o OS o Ss ‘3 5 a & ¥ Te} 
Ae, Qs a a 3 2 oa o # 3 r ° — 
ros | es ays # a g | 3 a3 S| oy | #4. rhs 38 ea 
g27| sia /22e| ba | $8 | gee qo |zEse| 83 Cys |fees| 26 | fas | oe 
a cs agg oon ts) 4 -? ; : Ape hem =| 
28 Os y 228 a. oy, Aw, be | 35 ne} qin |4San ig a= re AS 
gio | sa8)/5228| 28 | 3B [288] 38 |e2e8) ES | SSk [stm8| HE | ES] BE 
ous pera Qa R=) fo) [29 = Ge ih & 
S ty & & a a fm s Sj 6) iS a 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-4 92-9 14-5 13-2 49-5 17-3 16-9 21-8 16-0 28-1 23-2 10-3 24-7 27-6 
9-0 Real |. Beees | WEE 44-9 13-0 14-1 16-5 16-6 33-1 27-9 9-8 27-0 30-2 
8 DARE I ie Oe 2 ee 41-2 12-9 13-8 16-6 16 35-6 28-8 | 10-12 26-7 29-4 | 1 
RS. Bava | Lee) tore |) Ra. 13 13-1 18-8 16-3 32 28 10 28-3 30-4 | 2 
a EE Ree th See bt Oe 50 13-8 15 15-2 16 28-4 24-4 8 o7 30-2 | 3 
10 Boe 1 Abo bh eee 50 12-1 12-5 16-9 15-5 33 27-9 TE RaT SR te 28-6 | 4 
i RO Be East EE 40 12-9 15 15-3 17-8 33-7 26 10c 25-8 31:8 | 5 
ws, (FAS OER A) oe ero 40 13-1 15-3 16-3 17-8 35:6 32 8c 27-3 30-5 | 6 
12:5 0) |) remee, |) Seee. 42-5 {REO I Aes ee 15-4 16-6 25-9 21-4 |8-0-9-0 24-5 Raed he 
13-5 25-9 142% |), OTM: 49-5 13-9 14-9 18-7 16-8 29-7 24-6 10-5 27-0 30-1 
12-6 DEAG 12. 27 ERO. 14. Eeeee 46-7 13-6 14-1 17-8 17-4 29-9 24-9 10 26-8 29-3 | 8 
14 28 TES joe eee, 49-3 14-1 14-1 24-1 15-5 30-5 25-7 12 27 30-7 | 9 
14 Die | eee eee 52-5 14-7 16:5 1%29 18-2 30-9 27-8 10 29-1 31 |10 
ee 25 LR ORS, CS ee ergy aan Barer me 2 27-5 |. 20 10b 25 29-3 {11 
15-2 23-4 19-0 8-5 50-9 15-1 16-2 14-7 15-4 31-4 26-1 9-1 23-6 25-9 
18 25 COU feat th. wee ae Lae 15-8 13-5 15-7 32-2 26-3 10 21-8 OG hi? 
13-7 OES tt BL Pees, 45 18 17-4 18-2 15-9 33-3 27 106) oe, 25-8 113 
DOM ea ea. eae: | Re See ee 18 15-6 15-1 34-5 28-8 10 22-9 24-8 |14 
cee Sek. Re ea LeXO ETE fs etree [eit Tiel 14-6 29-2 25 7c 25 26-2 115 
SS eee 8 ee oe i ee 0 oe a 15-2 14-7 29 24-4 8b 25 26-7 116 
er ce eee OR on Rae ee ee 15 16:5 11-8 15-9 30-8 26-4 Ry ER wk ghee pA sy 
Bo Rae Be SS CBN AS ee ee en 15 12-8 15-3 30-6 25 8 23 26-9 |18 
12-8 23-6 See Ft Ae. 48-7 12-5 16-1 19-4 14-9 31-9 26-8 | 10-11 24,8 26-8 }19 
11-3 DOse: 1. BR). 8-5 60 15 15-5 15-1 16-1 31-2 25-4 10 22-8 25-1 |20 
16-0 22-5 16-4 9-5 54-4 16-8 16-3 25-0 15-7 26-9 22-1 10-7 24-9 27-1 
yon Rs 25-1 15 TOU) 1, RW, 16. 8 16-1 26-8 15 29-3 27-5 11 25-5 26-6 |21 
Sake eh 1 eas Ste ee ete 15 18-7 16-6 24-7 21 Se ee anette 
15 20 15 TCT 1, Sea 16-1 15-1 22-6 15-4 25-8 21-2 10 22-9 25-8 123 
ed ES Dat Grae lh) SAO We nme a. ee St 16-2 21-6 14-9 24.5 21-3 9 27-8 26-3 |24 
ars (5 ae ae te TTS aS Me a (eninge Ae 5 15-5 23-7 17-7 23 18-5 10 24-8 26-5 125 
PPO OVee 2 Rae See ee ee 19 19 28-5 14-9 29-4 24-5 11b 24 26-8 |26 
ARR ERG 121. 1.) ee Ree TES 17-5 25-4 16-7 2-4 19 10 24-7 28-2 |27 
ate Phe |i SMES. Pee ey Bee 18-5 17-4 29-8 15-3 27-9 24-3 12 25-3 27-9 128 
eo ae 2 ae Oey ae ee tik, ve SE eas 16-5 o7 20 11 26-4 28 © |29 
kee Dome RA Rae bh Pa Pal gg 15-5 29 14-9 At ee A Saab Jan 1 26 27-2 |30 
Oe ee ade 0) ee ae Oe a en 16 15-3 28-1 15 27-6 25 11-5a] 24-3 27-2 131 
ROR Bb Sie bE te Ga 15 13-9 25-9 14-9 21:6 18-5 11 26-3 27-5 132 
met ee ae oe i, Cae 13-7 15-1 26-4 15-2 25 20-7 11 95-8 26-8 133 
MTEL BOR Be | ORAL Som 16-7 14-9 26-6 14-5 94-2 23-4 11 23 26-7 134 
GM Li) ae: Loe 1h) PORES aia ae ae 15 19-8 14-8 25 21-4 11 23-8 26-1 |35 
te SA ee ee ce ee 15 15 26-2 15-5 22-8 19-1 10°)" eno a6 
3 eee 21 9 eb) 15 25 16 21-6 17-4 10 23 O60. 187 
eS Boa Gh. Reet De) Cee o i Ste.3 16-2 28-1 15-1 24-5 20-2 10 24-7 ots (a3 
We Re eee te el ee ae 15 15 30-5 15-8 23-6 20-9 10 26-2 27°5 |39 
EE REG) BAMA) PEST Re 15-6 18-3 24-4 15-2 18-9 15-8 10 23-2 25-7 140 
eS Dawa BOs |b GI Vie el deo 16-8 23-6 14-2 23-2 18-7 ToC NOT esas ree 
«RS 25 Eee re ae et Ma | Oe 14-5 24-5 92-7 10 25-2 26-8 142 
SCRROIEE @ OE 1 eT Sy Boer 18 15 25 14-7 25 21 10 24-3 27-5 143 
pee Sa ae ASP OMe et Boe th tae. 17-5 18-8 17 Bid. parte te tale 25 27-5 144 
15 19 16-5 10 60 18 17-3 18-3 15-7 700) 08 fe ee 19° Re 27-2 145 
ISR ee 45 18 18 21-6 18-7 BTS Wedge Ob" Lee 29-7 146 
aS OAS 1), Meee [it See |b eg 19-2 19 19-4 17-7 35-1 30-3 12 Bale oy ty a yeeeo. le 
a ee 21-3 Teg eee Reh 18 17-6 23.9 15-8 31 26 Tr ee et ae ee 
re eee 200 | COE a Sein Seek 16-7 29-5 15-5 33-8 29 11 28 28 «49 
Pee Seer me O68 1 SOO oR yr ees 18-1 30 16 35-5 27-3 | Ki 11 25 28-3 150 
18-5 22-8 TB 3/ le ee 55-0 20-8 16-5 22-2 14-7 26-6 21-0 9-4 21-0 26-0 
17 23-6 1490) | Se: 60 21 16-3 24-5 13-9 29-9 21-7 10 19-6 25-9 |51 
20 bg 125 A ee 50 20-5 16-6 19-9 15-5 23-2 20:2 |8-3-9-1la] 223 26-1 152 
21-6 22-9 10-5 ASG) ees 23-3 19-1 20-0 15-0 22-7 18-4 9-8 22-0 26-3 
22 93-4 11 kd pe, a 25 19-5 19-4 14-9 26-1 20-3 10 21-2 25-9 153 
20 23-7 10-5 LF ee: 22-5 18-7 17-2 16-4 3-2 18-5 9 23-2 27-7 |54 
19-4 21-1 8-5 156 or foR 2) 22 18-1 20-8 14-7 20-8 17-1 10 22-4 25°8 155 
25 23-3 TR SS De 23-6 20 22-6 14 20-8 17-5 10 21 25-6 |56 
23-3 23-0 12-0 16-2 142-5 :: 23-0 19-6 21-6 16-3 24-9 19-7 10-0 22-9 26-9 
25 rs eee OA ee ee 25 21-6 17 16-6 97-4 22:3 10 24 26-8 |57 
25 22-5 12 16H 9 Rees: 25 19 17-2 18 24-4 18-8 10 23 27-6 |58 
21-7 22-3 15 1200 ee Bee: 22-2 18-4 20-3 17-2 23-2 18-7 10 22-7 26-6 [59 
24 22-7 2050" | 6 SP La ae: 23 19-4 29-5 15-7 25-5 21-4 10 21-7 27-1 160 
20-8 22-3 10 TSE AD Bes) 20 19-6 23-8 14-2 23-8 17-4 10 23 26-5 161 
17-6 20-6 13-2 ib ot ae 22-2 20-1 25-8 17-9 30-0 24-9 11-3 26-5 30-1 
22-5 25 12-5 DG | bard 23°5 22-3 25-3 19 34+5 263 10 22-5 30-4 162 
20 24-2 14 IOS. beck. 25 21 30 19 31:7 25-3 12-5al 25 29-7 163 
21-3 24-5 13 Tle Gap oe 25 21-7 | % 31-7 20:7 35-9 30-3 12-5a] 26 30-5 |64 
15 a Ip Ae a gee a ee 18 16-7 24-6 16-3 25-9 20:8 10 26 29 (65 
13-4 18561. PURE, See td 21:1 17-4 | & 22-7 15-5 se Oe eee 10 27-2 29-1 166 
13-5 PGi t 1 PARES Bee Ree” 22-6 18-9 24-4 16-2 27 23-5 |10-12-5a] 28-7 30-3 |67 
we BEY Ts RS el CER eS ee ee Cen ee Bee Beal t Lee 29-4 24-3 10a 30 31-3 |68 
RE iy ees) Sai Dee Oe ee 19 21-8 19-3 30-2 23°6 14-3a]........] 30-3 [69 
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: Canned Vegetables 
2 g 4 ; 
f. |a lis | 8s zg. 18 
. 5 “= 2 
ieee ie oT ae) | eae ee. | Pel Pe 
LOCALITY os by a=] 3 ON, 8 ai q = " ss a 
2 | 3 | 882] ae +B 2 a4 é 
wee ao BF id eS ee | DS ad = a g¢ eo | ag 
aa om Qe og cae rg Ses ps Nt ai =. 
$3 | $8 | $8 | 282/38 | ge | 82) #2 | df | £8 
S) ca R Ee fe a a = a e) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)..............06. 20-6 6-2a| 14-8 3-4 ih 7-8 10-9 11-1 11-9 11-8 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 19-5 6-6 15-1 3-9 4-9 7-5 12-5 10-8 11-6 11-6 
PSY NOV cena ie Gam a cicea 4 tate ales 19-5 7.3 a7 3.77 4-9 6-6 11:8 11 11-6 11°6 
2—New Glasgow..........ss0000: 19 |5-3-7-3 14-5 3-9 4:7 7.3 12-1 9-9 10-9 10-9 
8—Armmherst......eeeeeeeeeseveces 19-6 16-7-7-3 13-5 3-9 5 7-8 12-9 10-2 11-2 11 
4—Halifax.........seeeeeeseceeees 19 4-6-7 15-7 3-8 5 7.9 13 11-2 11-5 11-6 
G—WADGEOL Ni loe wen er ac en eicaie. 19-7 6-7 15-7 3:9 5 7.8 13-3 11 12-4 12-4 
Ga UAT OM es Nees Mercere Wiel oie ie loretetans 20-3 6:7 13-9 3.9 5 Gin) 137 1ite2 11-9 19°92 
7—P .E.i.—Charlottetown......... 20-2 6-7 15-3 Ee 4-9 8-0 13-9 10-5 11-5 11-5 
New Brunswick (average).......... 20-4 %-4 15-3 3.9 5-0 7-3 13-3 11-2 11-8 11-5 
S—=MOnebOU iis vide ctore ove'sis ei tuatoietele 203 7.3 17 3-8 5 7.8 14-9 11-7 11-8 11:3 
9—Saint John..........0.-.seeeeee 21-4 | 6-6-7 17-5 3-6 5-2 7.9 12-2 10-9 Ite 11-1 
10—Eredericton:.ssgascces «se poeeitiog 20:7 7 2 13-7 3.8 5 6-9 13-8 10-7 12-3 12-4 
11—Bathurst...........0. oa Se heats 19-3 7.3 13 3.6 4-7 7.3 13 11-3 12 11-3 
Quebec (average)..............ee08. 18-5 5-0 13-1 3.4 5-9 6-3 10-8 9-8 11-6 11-1 
12—Quiebeg. ie es ies on ease gsmincieic 19e7 Wid 7m 13-7 2.7 5 7.1 10-7 99 11-4 10-8 
18—Three Rivers...........2.0.0.- 19-2 |4-7-5-3 13-5 a7 4-7 6-6 5.1 10+1 12-3 11-6 
14—Sherbrooke........s....sceece. 18-6 4-7 12-5 3.9 on 5.5 Tine 9-8 12+] 11-9 
15—Sorel......-...-+sssecsssceceres EN ea 13-8 oat 5 5-9 10-1 9-9 11-9 10-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 17-6 4-7 13-4 3.9 5 6:7 10 10 11-7 11-4 
17—St. Johns.........220.-seeesees 17-6 |4-7-5-3 1384 3.92 5 6-1 10 10 11-5 12-7 
18—Thetford Mines................ 19-7 4-7 12-2 3.8 5-2 5:7 10-8 9:5 11:4 10-2 
1O——- MONGREL a «'s,aie sieiein cis <teysielesece 18-9 |4-7-6 13-8 Bole 5 6-9 10-1 9-8 10-7 10 
741 Fan AVL DON Sa eae Cost aaa eeretayay 16:6 |4-7-5-3 19-9 3.5 4-7 6-4 11-8 9-6 11-7 10-8 
Ontario (average)......-........000- 19-9 6-0 14-2 3-1 5-0 8-5 10-9 10-5 11-2 11-1 
QUO CCA WED icisis'n\s dels seers slo me rateniets 18-6 | 6-6-7 14-4 3°8 5-1 8-8 11-1 10:1 11-1 10:7 
22——Brockwillens . .caeeis os sic\s ts stele are 17-2 6 11-8 38:5 4-8 8-4 11-5 9-7 10-5 10:4 
23—— Kingstone). < csc oaiee a eth piclerts 18 6 13-6 3°3 4-7 7:6 10:5 9-9 10-2 10:5 
24—Belleville......... fo adoie tele atelere iets 18-9 4-7 13-7 2°8 4-9 8 10-7 9-9 10:5 10-1 
25—Peterborough............eee00. 19-4 | 6-6-7 14-2 2°7 4-8 8:3 10-4 9-5 10-2 10:7 
26-—Oshawal. ii5 osisiecinee oe Salerete ele 20-1 |5-3-6-7 14 2-9 5 8-2 10-7 10-3 10-2 11-1 
Die OTUI A ise Aue is Soles asc me alemione 21-2 5-3b| 15-7 2°6 4-7 8-2 12 11 12-4 11-7 
28 Noronten. dab seen ares soe 22-6 6-7 15-6 3+2 4-9 8-9 10-1 10-4 11 Tt 
29—Niagara Falls...........0.s008- 18-6 | 6-6-7 14-3 3 4-9 8:3 10-6 10-2 10-9 11-6 
80—St. Catharines................. 21-4 |5-3-6-7 15 3-1 5 8-8 11-9 10-1 11-5 11 
Sham fom ous tats scouts satel 23-1 | 6-6-7 15-4 2-9 5 7:6 9-2 10:5 10-6 10-6 
OAS B TAN tORG... <.alsioeieiaicaice emamen 20-5 | 6-6-7 15-3 2-7 4-9 9-5 10-2 10-1 10-4 10-8 
Baer TAL GY We Ue, cerelate alee giannis Moto iele 22-6 | 6-6-7 13-7 2-8 5 8-8 10-5 10:5 10-6 10-3 
BAE—Gulelp iki. seie,sisoe.eaciasieiteaiean 19-6 | 6-6-7 14-9 2°7 5 9-6 10-9 10-8 10-5 11-2 
SO PACCHENOR Nc « cchs.c\0 Se scoteae sale 21 6 14-5 2°7 4-8 8:7 10-6 10-1 10-5 10-5 
36—Woodstock...........ssecceees 20-2 |4-7-5-3 13-2 2°6 4-6 9-2 9-9 10-2 10-9 11-1 
BE SULA CORES: s.'</s efois.» sitters a atelaeteay: 19-6 6 15-2 2-7 5 9-2 11-3 10-3 10-9 10-6 
BS LONG ODies oye, s,ofousss areicors.s tewiele 20:5 | 6-6-7 15-3 2°8 4-9 8-5 10-6 10-6 11-1 10-8 
39-—St. Thomas... je',:ne0 cs galeeiars 19-8 |4°7-5-3 15 2-8 5-1 9 11-9 11-6 11-5 11-5 
BO Chat harasre «s.sfeisjoiereieleia deneeerats 18-9 4-7 14-4 3 4-7 8-4 10-4 10-4 12 11-6 
#1 WARGSOR e555; sictn's sjaigiefeie ae electors 17-8 |5-3-6-7 13-2 2-8 4-6 7:7 9-6 9-7 10-2 10-4 
42—Sarnia........-.cceee. Be 21 5-3 15 2-6 4-9 8-5 11-8 10-8 12 10-9 
43—Owen Sound 20-7 6 14-6 2-6 4-5 8-2 10-7 9-8 11-2 11-3 
44-— Nort Bayan: aise, sae iene aleve ole 20-4 | 6-6-7 13-5 3°8 5-4 8-5 10-8 11-5 12-6 13 
BO SUC DULY he fy sscheaia parece teers 17-9 6 12-2 3-8 5:5 8-1 13-7 10-7 12-7 11-5 
BG -COal tie)’. sah sicicten sataire as 20 6-7 13 4.1 5-3 8-1 11 12-6 12-6 12-6 
47—Timmins...... A Fess: poten im wraetts 19-9 6-7 13-4 3°8 5-6 8-7 12-1 11-7 12 12-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 18-6 |5-3-6¢7 12-5 3°6 5 7-8 12-5 11 12 11-3 
49-—-Port Arthar. <5 ses sodas vane 19-6 |5-3-6-7 16 3°6 5-1 9-2 10-6 10-8 11:8 11-4 
60—Hort: Williaa...) . <iccsssderoeeiere 19-9 |5-3-6-7 13-8 3-6 5-4 8 10-2 11-4 12-5 12-1 
Manitoba (average)........... soout 22:0 6-1 16-2 3:7 5-1 8-7 li:1 12-4 13-2 12-9 
BI — Winnipeg? iajnia's. cis csicole's octet a pele 23-2 |5-6-7 15-8 3°5 4.9 8-4 10-8 11-9 12-6 12-3 
G2—ESLAN COU! bss. sto, shisl siete, otoiarelelets 20-8 |5-3-6-2 16-5 3°8 5-3 9 11-3 12-9 13-7 13-5 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 21-5 5:9 15-2 3:5 5-1 9-3 19-7 13-2 13-5 13-7 
BO—-Reg ina, -;ssots’. s <fhiw, eistave eis mretoreacore 21:6 |5:6-6-4 15-7 3°5 5-4 9-5 9-8 13-6 12-9 13-7 
54——-Prince Alberts. 5. .ie ss oveiteiigs 22-6 4-8 14-5 3°5 5-1 8-8 12 13-1 13-8 13-8 
DD Saskatoon... isis se sajsieie teenies 20:6 6-4 15 3-6 5 9-4 10-7 12-7 13-3 13-5 
BO-—-Moosd: SAW. sa ics c.cire «:cislenertrdls 21 6-4 15-7 3°5 5 9-3 10-1 13-5 13-9 13-9 
Alberta (average)...... dishes groievei ners a4 6:3 15-9 3:5 5-4 V4 10-5 12-5 13-2 13-5 
67—Medicine Hat..........seccee0- LO Wiese, <Pokrs 15 3-4 5-9 7:3 10-2 13-1 13-9 13-7 
68—Drumbheller............. es areal 24-2 6-7 15 3:7 5-4 6-2 10-5 12-5 13-3 14 
bO—-Hdmontons..:. 2). {01s cates eerste aleve 21 |5-3-6-7 16-7 3°6 5-5 8 10-2 12-1 12-7 13-2 
GO— Calgary ras ceisieie stereo eereraeee 24-1 5-6 17 3°5 5-3 7:7 10-5 12-7 13-7 13-6 
6l—Lethbridzeg.)...): J. a... weenie 23-8 9 7a Wan ee 3-4 5 7:9 10:9 12 12-5 13-2 
British Columbia (average)....... 23°6 7:7 17-3 4-0 5-9 6-8 8-2 12-5 12-9 13-1 
62—F ernie Pa Sc ld Se eae 15 3°8 6-4 7:3 8-5 12-6 13-8 13-8 
63— Nelson 23-5 Seale etets 3°9- 5-5 7 9 13-7 15 13-7 
G4 ray Ole ss abel c 22 8 15 4 6 8 8 12-5 13-5 14 
65— New Westminster 22-2) 6-7-5 19-6 3-9 5-6 6-2 8-5 12-1 11-6 12-3 
GOV aCOUWV.CPaicash wis <ieters rt uetsiele 23°5 | 6-7-5 17-4 3°8 5-4 6-1 7:8 11-6 12 12 
OS VEREOTIA in.» chp. os sinte,diaw tee Oes 23-9 8 19-1 3-9 5-8 6-9 7-8 12-2 12-2 12-1 
GE NANAIIIG, fis 5 aise w vigiacse ov debe 25-5 8 20 4-2 6-5 6 8-2 11-9 12-2 12-3 
69—Prince Rupert...........ce.00 24-1 |7-5-8-3 15 4-2 5-9 6-7 8 13-3 12-6 14-2 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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; Potatoes Apples S 
: = a | 8 |g § FA 
aq we i bese 5 a, 2 > ie 
eal ae a wells liewall je) (ba | aq | Ss “3 
= ek ae ree F Lie Ou ater Thee a ee 3 8 S. g. 
Coat PSAa Sal el Bat gall ae [ieee eed kee) [ae | en Be 
Scat ese Set a) Sob eo we aes la dees | ae aie Poke 
qbe| 22/5 | = | 28 | BF | 2/382) & | ge | ge] Ee | gt 
a o) a Ba Hee a gc” la 6) 3 ) si 5 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-0 4-0 | 1-335 26-0 16-5 15-2 59-8 19-8 54-8 42-9 
4.9 4-7 | 1-244 23°79 15-8 15-4 62-2 19-5 56-7 45-6 
4-4 4.7 1-49 27 16-1 159 Ue jis Pe pte NG s Gleaner pune 44-5 11 
4-5 4-3 1-055 21-5 15-3 Le Te lor Lal a, 19-3 50 43 2 
4-9 4-9 -967 18-9 15 LOR TG Ee aerate i Uy. HN be a ce 45 3 
5:3 4-6] 1-503 28-8 16-9 16-7 69 eG see tates 46-2] 4 
5-5 5 1-333 25 16-2 15-2 60 20-4 60 50 5 
4-7 4-9 1-117 21-2 15-4 14-7 57-5 19-6 60 45 6 
4-3 4-9 +943 19-5 15-1 14-5 52-0 fk ly I CORT 45-7 | 7 
4-7 4-7} 1-120 23-9 15-4 15-0 49-3 18-9 57-0 46-5 
5-1 4-7 1-164 22-6 15-3 15-2 49-5 20-2 56-7 51 8 
4-8 4-7 1-357 27-6 15 DS ON faire Rigi tele. 19-2 60 43-71 9 
5 4-4 1-06 25-2 15-2 15 49 19-2 54-2 43-6 110 
4 5 -898 20 16 1D di ae uate: BANG (eae ges IN sta 47-5 11 
4-7 4-7 | 1-340 25-5 16-3 14-3 60-2 20-3 58-5 42-6 
4-5 4-8 1-375 26-8 16-7 14-7 68-3 21-6 71 43-6 112 
4.8 5-4 1-367 25-3 16-1 14-5 60 20-4 54 43-5 |13 
5 4-6 1-381 26-4 17 14-3 52 22 55-3 44 14 
5 5 1-10 22-7 15-9 13-8 50 18-9 55 42-1 }15 
4-5 4-3 1-308 24-3 16-2 13-4 60 20 58 42-5 116 
4-7 4-4 1-307 23-6 16-4 15 52-5 19-3 50 41-4 |17 
4-1 4-7 1-44 28-6 17-5 13-2 60 ZOO Nic. edness Bs 46 18 
5 4 1-428 26:5 16-1 14-2 73°7 20-2 59-7 40-1 119 
4-5 4-7 1-351 25-5 14-9 15-5 65 19-9 65 39-9 |20 
4-9 3:8} 1-488 28-8 16-6 15-4 61-4 19-0 56-1 41-2 
4-8 4-9 1-425 28-4 16-4 16-1 50-5 20-5 60-9 41-5 |21 
4-9 4-3 1-367 26-2 16-2 15) Ty | Se a 18 62-5 43 22 
5:3 4-2 1-567 29-1 16-4 15-1 65 18-2 54-3 41-3 123 
4-9 3:3 1-604 30-9 16-1 14-9 50 18-4 48-5 39-2 |24 
4-5 4.7 1-639 30-9 16-3 14-8 65 19-1 59-5 39-8 125 
4-9 3-4 1-52 30-2 iN 15 69 19-5 64-5 42 126 
4-9 3-1 1-51 28-7 16-8 15 67 20-5 59-3 41-2 127 
4-6 3-6 1-592 30-3 16-1 14-8 66:3 18-3 57-9 41-4 128 
5-3 3-9 1-755 32-2 16-5 PB Be (en, ae eole 3 16-5 58-5 41-3 |29 
5-5 4:3 1-478 28-4 17-2 1 Eta Nae et DGS ee ak heuer, tare 41-7 130 
4-7 3-9 1-517 29-7 16-5 oe Cor (a ey an TieiO ui yer te: 40-6 131 
4-5 3-9 1-445 27-1 17-1 4 Ghat. atahte alesse 18-5 50 39. 132 
4-1 2-9 1-475 30-8 16-4 1G) Ee chaste as2s 21-5 58 39-6 133 
4-7 3-8 1-405 30:3 17-7 Bis Oi, Heats ik Ns, at 18-1 59 40-6 134 
4-1 2-9 1-467 29-3 16-4 D4 Blk este | 18-8 60 39°5 135 
4-5 3-6 1-385 28 15-4 PAG bets Save a he iON EN 95 5 8 39-7 136 
4-5 3-1 1-373 26-9 16-9 De Ge hie Mo gecsehes 19-7 60 39°3 137 
4-6 3-9 1-293 24-8 15-7 14 (i ae 18-3 54-7 39-6 138 
4-4 3:6 | 1-216 23-6 16-2 Or a Say See HZ. ha (eee kek 41-4 139 
3-8 2-9 1-307 25-3 16-3 1 Sy An NS 18-4 54 39-2 140 
3-8 3-2 1-32 25°5 16-2 1 DAR RD ERR EG <2 i cenet eer coky 38-8 |41 
4-9 3:6 | 1-225 23-4 17-2 DP Bi edeicte! a sic LSip4 in ays vie teks 38-8 |42 
4-3 3 1-242 24-1 16-6 TE See in (Ses Be ais tee 19-2 60 39-2 143 
4-9 4-2 1-708 32-7 18-2 16-8 61-4 19-8 54 44-5 144 
4-5 3-4 1-783 33-2 16-4 17-5 59-7 19-4 49-5 45-8 |45 
5 4-8 1-567 31 18-7 17-2 65 19-7 52-5 47-5 146 
5-1 5-1 1-78 34-3 16-5 16-3 67-6 20-3 53 43-8 |47 
4-6 4-2] 1-716 33-7 15-2 14:3 59-5 LAD Waals vss 42-7 148 
4-9 4-5 | 1-487 28-5 16-5 17-6 57:5 21-6 48-3 41-6 149 
4-9 4-7 1-47 27-2 17-1 17-5 56-2 19-4 51-4 43-5 150 
5-5 4-0 -851 17-9 17-2 15-7 61-4 19-9 51-2 43-3 
5-2 3-6 972 20-8 16-4 15-3 56:5 19-2 46-7 42-4 151 
5:8 4-4 729 14-9 18 16 66-2 20-5 55-7 44-1 152 
5-4 4-1 893 18-5 17-4 16-1 63-4 22-1 54-2 47-0 
5-4 3-8 1-09 22-4 18-1 16-1 64-1 21-5 51 47-1 153 
5-7 4-5 742 14-7 18 16-5 63-8 24-3 59-7 47-9 154 
5-4 3:7 803 17-3 17 15-6 65-5 21-5 53-8 46-1 155 
4-9 4-2 937 19-7 16-6 16-3 60-1 21 52-4 46-7 156 
5-7 3-0} 1-056 21-8 17-2 16-1 61-0 22-1 52-1 44.79 
5-9 2-4 1-10 23 -3 17-6 16-3 61-8 22-9 55-4 45° 157 
5-8 3-4 1-11 23-3 18-4 16-1 63-8 22-2 51-6 46 158 
5-9 3-2 1-14 21-3 17-3 16 59-9 21-3 50-9 43-9 159 
5-8 3-3 1-18 24-5 15-9 15-7 57-8 22-1 49-3 43 60 
5 2-9 15 16-7 16-8 16-6 61-6 22-2 53-5 45-4 161 
6-0 3-6 | 1-496 28-3 16-9 14-5 56-7 20-8 48-9 42-4 
7 3-3 1-16 25 17-5 16 55 22-3 56-7 48-3 162 
6-5 4-5 1-70 30 19 15 62-5 22-5 57°5 46-5 163 
6-2 2-9 1-53 30 18 15-7 59 24 51 45 164 
5-3 3:5 1-32 23 15-7 13-5 51-7 20-2 42 37. 165 
5-2 3 1-28 25-2 14-9 13-8 53-3 18-3 41-3 39-2 166 
5-7 3-4 1-55 30-9 16-4 13-5 55-8 19-2 46-1 40-7 167 
6 4-1 1-41 25 15-9 13-4 57-5 19-7 50 39 ~=—«168 
6-3 3-9 | 2-02 37-5 17-6 15 58-7 20 46-2 43-7 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, 


FUEL AND LIGHTING 








LOCALITY 


Dominion (average)....... 

Nova Scotia (average).... 
I—Sydney.ixs22% 22" 5. 
2—New Glasgow........ 
8—Ambherst...........-- 


7—P.E.1. Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average) 
8—Moncton............-- 


11—Bathurst............. 


12—Quebec........ 
13—Three Rivers........ 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 
15—Sorel hin es oom es 
16—St. Hyacinthe....... 
17—St. Johns.. SEER ae: 





21—Ottawa sessed 


23—Kingston............. 
24—Belleville...........- 


26—Oshawa............:. 
29—Niagara Falls........ 


30—St. Catharines....... 
31—Hamilton............ 


34—Guelphi.jaendes bacon 
35—Kitchener............ 





41—Windsor............. 
42——Sarniaytstanisacect 


44—North Bay.......... 
45—Sudbury............. 
46—Cobalt............... 


Manitoba (average)....... 
51—Winnipeg............. 
62—Brandon............. 

Saskatchewan (average)... 
G8—=—ROPING sire cassis ates dicts 


Alberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 


British Gol inia(svenage ) 
62—Fernie............... 


(REA eer ah Jee Ae, Se 
65—New Westminster.... 
or mia ae ele ates Pastas 


XXX, per quart 


Vinegar, spirit, 


Salt, fine, in bags, 
per lb. 


Pepper, pure, black, 
ground, per lb. 


Cream of tartar, 
per lb. 


Starch, laundry, 
per lb. 


Soap, laundry, 
standard, per bar 

Anthracite coal 
Unites States’ 
stove and chestnut, 
per ton 


Sugar 5 
by nm 
E 3 B.8 
¢ S| Wess 
2. we] Alls . ees 
32 Ee om as ee 
a ® = ® ty ® 8 ® 8 5 o 
bo om oem omas]o a 
&) pe i.e) x 6) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
6-1 6-9 | 35-6 | 51-8 | 19-7 
6-2 6-@ | 39-3 | 48-5 | 19-0 
6-4 6-1 | 40-8 | 48-5 | 19 
6 5-9 | 38-3 | 48 18-3 
6-3 6 43-7 | 50 15-8 
5-8 5-7 | 386-4 | 47-3 | 22-6 
6-4 6 36 48 20 
6-3 6-1 | 40-6 | 49-3 | 18 
6-9 5-5 | 41-0] 48-0 | 16-3 
6-1 5-9 | 40-1 | 47-3 | 16-9 
6 5-7 | 42-1 | 49 19-9 
6 5-8 | 388-7 | 45-7 | 16-5 
6-2 5-9 | 41-& | 46-3 | 16-3 
6-2 6 38 48-3 | 15 
5-8 5-6 | 35-7 | 51-7 | 20-8 
5-9 5-8 | 35-6 | 58-7 | 23-1 
6 5-8 | 38-3 | 58-4 | 22-2 
5-6 5-4 | 81-5 | 51-3 | 21-4 
5-8 5-5 | 33-9 | 49-1 | 18-7 
5-8 5-6 | 41-5 | 46-7 | 21-2 
5-8 5-8 | 34-2 | 43 17-6 
6 5-7 | 37-2 | 50-8 | 19 
5-7 5-5 | 35-8 | 52-9 | 21-2 
5-8 5-6 | 33-1 | 54-4 | 22-7 
6-0 5:9 | 35-8 | 55-4 | 19-3 
6 5-9 | 36-2 | 57-6 | 18-8 
5-8 5-6 | 382-8 | 56-9 | 20-5 
5-8 5-6 | 85-4 | 47-8 | 19-7 
5-9 5-8 | 85-2 | 538-5 | 18-8 
5-6 5-5 | 39-3 | 51-2 | 17-2 
5-7 SCY all Pe ae 57-2 | 21-2 
5-5 5-4 | 37-4 | 56-5 | 20-2 
5-4 5-4 | 389-1 | 57-8 | 19-9 
5-9 5-8 | 34-2 | 57-2 | 19-4 
6-1 5:9 | 85-7 | 54-8 | 20-5 
5:5 5-6 | 37-9 | 58-7 | 19-7 
5-7 5-6 | 40 54-3 | 18-9 
5-7 5-5 | 32-2 | 51-5 | 18-5 
5-7 5-7 | 35-2 | 52-5 | 20 
5-7 5-7 | 81-3 | 54 18-1 
5-9 5-9 | 35-4 | 53-4 | 19-8 
6-3 6-3 | 88-6 | 55-7 | 19 
6-1 6-1 | 40-9 | 55-1 | 16-5 
6 6 37-7 | 59-2 | 17-9 
5-9 5-9 | 85-9 | 53-8 | 19-4 
Deill 5-7 | 31-0 | 50-2 | 16-3 
6-3 6-3 | 36-2 | 56 15 
5-6 5-6 | 38 55 19-2 
6-5 6-1 | 88-8 | 55 18 
6-2 6-1 | 35 63 20-2 
6-9 6-6 | 36 60 22-5 
6-6 6-6 | 31-2 | 59-4 | 20-7 
6 6 27 57-2 | 19 
6-2 6-1 | 35-7 | 58-4 | 21-4 
6-7 6-7 | 38 54-2 | 21-7 
6-7 6-6 | 32-8 | 48-3 | 19-1 
6-6 6-7 | 81-9 | 45-7 | 17-6 
6-7 6-5 | 33-6 | 50-8 | 20-5 
6-6 6-9 | 32-7 | 50-7 | 22-0 
6-3 7-7 | 81-6 | 49-2 | 20-3 
6-9 6-7 | 32-9 | 50-8 | 21-9 
7 7-1 | 32-7 | 51-3 | 21-3 
6-2 6:2 | 38-6 | 51-6 | 24-3 
6-7 6-8 | 32-0 | 48-0 | 19-6 
6-9 6-8 | 32-5 | 47-8 | 21 
6-9 7 31 48-8 | 19-5 
6-6 6-8 | 384-9 | 48-7 | 20-6 
6-6 6-6 | 30-1 | 46-3 | 19-7 
6-6 6-6 | 31-7 | 48-3 | 17-1 
6-4 6-1 | 33-7 | 47-6 | 21-4 
8 HRN OD 47-5 | 20 
6-7 6-2 | 37-5 | 49-5 | 25 
6-7 jo | ples 51-3 | 19-7 
5-7 5-6 | 31-5 | 43-9 | 19-6 
5-7 5-5 | 31-1 | 48-7 | 18-7 
6-5 6 34-1 | 47-4 | 22-4 
6 5-9 | 32-6 | 47-7 | 23-1 
6-1 6 382-5 | 50 22-5 


— p= —_ 
NCOP KP WOR DOS ROO OO CO 
CO H 00 CO 6 ODO CO GS bo Cum & 


 apall seal sual weal weal aed 


2-8 


WNW NNW WWWANM WWW WWHWWWNHNBWNNNWNHONNYNYYNNYNYNNYNYNYNYNYNYNYWNNYNYNYNYNYHYNYNVYNYONNYNYWNHNWWHMNNHNWHMWNN WNW 
60 60 a yt RD Co Do CR Co I TO WA RAMUMNW OVO RO ARROORRWUR AMUBVUSSURAUMNDATNAMDR SHUIBDEBDEOR WONS 


eee eens 


ce eee coe 


ee eee eee 


ee ee fe ee er erry 


sewer eae 


eee ee eee 


ee ee 


ry 
_ 
or 
or 
o 


| 


rey 


ot pt ps ek OD 
_ 
= 
or 
S 
S 


ey 


sieheeessece « 


15-00 
15-00-15 -50 
12-50-13 -25 

13-00 


ee eT 


00 CONT NT 8 


os 26 sis.e © ee «0 


13 -50-13-75 
15-00-15-50 
14-728 
15-00-15 -50 
14-00 
14-00 
14-00 
15-25-15 -50 
14-00 
15-00 
14-25-14-50 
12-75-13 -00g 
13 -50g 
14-00 
14-50 
14-50-14-75 
14-50-14-75 


15: 00-15-25 +25 
16-25-16- 30 


ee) 


19-750 


eee eee eee ones 
cee ew ee ee eee 
a ee 
i er a 
re 


ey 


Seo PRRWODORHANDV0OO TAR SOW RDO HNWOWOHONUROUEDEwW GDHo-Wd906. 
roy 
i 
S 
— 
_ 
on 
So 


ey 


ee D 


coe ee ee ee eee 


aASomw 


see ee eee eee 


Re OO OTOH RP OOTP OU Orr OF OUP RR RPP Or HR OT OT 09 OT OF BR Or OT OT OTH OT pe RO OT OL OL OT Ot em OT OO Or 


i) Ce 


cower cen eft esesreccesce 


see ewww ww eee 


On 


tee eee wee 


ee 


wee eee eee 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
p.Six roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. 


b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. 


Cc. Calculated 
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Wood 
c : 
8 8 =~ i?) = 
8 8 fo | sez | Be | See | vee 
a= Ike) roy ot Bad edd Oa 
hase oO ssh ws 28 St B28 
22 x 22 HER 22 ae see 
ra ) | rs a a si 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
9-406 12-186 9-592 11-376 7-221 8-489 7-462 
7:°859 9-825 7-090 8-009 5-250 6-259 6-250 
6-50- 7-25 9-50 6-00 FGCCO UH ches senens hanced De Feber Ber, oar || eae, Rome oP 
5-75- 6-50 8-30 5-00 6-00 4-00 5-00 6-00e 
6-75- 9-50 LOE Oe PR Re AA real lias he or atee, Sen i pe [Sl A lla holt egy Maa! OB Maen | 
8-00-10-25 11-00 |9-00-11-00)10-00-12-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 6-50 
OO Us eae Nee ee tn Per iain) en |e em eee Ce (fee Me as Mee A ee 8D 
8-50- 9-40 10-800 8-759 10-2590 6-259 7-259 9-099c 
10-094 11-590 7-029 8-509 5-509 6-599 7-500 
9-00-11-00¢ 11-590¢ 6-00¢ 7-002 5-00¢ 6-00¢ g 
10-75-12-00 }11-50- 12-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00— 8-00c 
OEE LT QO T1250) [ie x ccayaucyasd etl hee ceil SRE Ls nS Ce ls 5 2 he oe 
Doel eel warstawiotce! A bates Ase trea i, SRN |, Rema is SARENNN TE NANG te se Re See 
9-159 11-599 10-399 11-734 7-868 8-868 8-250 
10-00 11-00 12-00¢ 12-00c 10-67¢ 10-67e¢ 6-75c 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00c¢ 8-00c 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 8-09 
see Sah 11-50 10-33c¢ 11-67¢ 8-67c 10-67¢e 6-50c 
8 eee 50 11-00 |12.00-13 .33]13 -33-14-67 8-00 9-00 12-00¢ 
19-247 12-147 10-203 12-968 8-234 9-801 8-813 
10-25 |12-25-13-25 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 5-00 
7-50- 8-50 TRS i ee, ee Rae ot een. ten id A Mp Oe OT Ca Ae 6! | RROD Ae a 
8-00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-C0c 
9-00-12 -00 12-00 9-00 10-00 8-09 0 O0U ES 20). sat. 
9-50 13-00 9-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 
10-50 11-50 11-0 12-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 
9-50 13-00 |8-00-8-50 | 9-50-10-00 |6-00—-7-00 | 7-00- 8-50 |............ 
11-25 11-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 11-00 
7:50- 8-00g 11-002 g g g g g 
7:50- 8-50¢ 11-00¢ g g g g g 
9-00 11-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 
12-25 GAS elt vet ee 2c 2 A OO sc feeeeve ce. 12-00 8-25c 
10-00 12-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00¢ 
9-00-10-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 9 OO) ats eh ees. 
12-00 12-50 14-06 16-00 11-00 AS OOM, lone, 2 
9-00-11-50 IWACETG) RR ee ig Fe- cts | teat oie «5 nla ced le Oren MERC e Ack Artec, Gl (ca Meee ae 
8-50-12-00 13-00 14-00 15-00 12-00 14 OO ite.) sure. 
PE-00. 1050 =12 00M ee. can a P27 00a eee os ee UE TASC) | ene Been ee 
10-50-12-00 | 9-50-12-00 |.......... 14-00-16-00c].......... 12- 00e 8-00c 
8-00— 8-50 LOR SORE ctescteacto atom lea ys IR GI s Hoceta aletscs.« [icone GREER Sees TER oe 
8-50 TOS. ee ae ee 1400cM eee. cee 10-00-12 -00c}12-00-14-00c 
7:75- 8-25 SEOUL Sed Sate. cee te ale Ae Me ees a alice so cbt cis ccs IER oo Ad aes 
8-50 LA EOCOTE 5) PRS ce AS Beco el Rao gee ns eee rk RA Re 6 (a mes 4A a ene 
HESOUNG) 1PM Toit Dal Wen nies [ume nie betel eee 0 isl ee a) 
9-00-13 -50 SOO IES «tee ote: SH NCI. aac 9-0 9-00c 
USTXUC A ecco eee aeel e s s, Ses LOBHOC) aehitac.<we- 8:25-10°d50CizRy.. . .. Ned. 
15-00 16-00 8-50 9-59 7-50 8-507 | BRPRO Sete. an 
7-50-11-00 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-09 6-50 6-50¢ 
10-50-12-50 11-75 6-75 8-00c 6-25 NEOUS «CaO eR Oo 
10-50-12-50 11-75 6-50 (CP, 5-50 62:25" Ieee: 2. Se h:.. 
10-259 | CAN dg omgo cota 6 CREO are oe 6-688 7-438 6-625 
CeO 2ee oul leo O—1 de Dalits <eckevcus o2c)|l sete eitsesw cussens 4-75-8-25 | 5-50- 9-00 6-50 
8-50-10-50 118-00-16-50> |. 0004.0 02. [ioe . ees 5-75-8-00 | 6-25- 9-00 | 6-50— 7-00 
8-000 16-938) shee SRP Oreste sis + 5-259 7-719 8-500 
4-75-12-50h g HSir Ra RH ROMS 5 cl RRR Seat i Ui ne ge 6:50 9-00) Iie ae es. 
8-00-9-00h LOR OOM MRR Eres Rinne ges ote. 3°50-4:50 | 5-00— 6-00 |............ 
7:00-8-75h eee. |lepciees teres =, oiler. oats eeeh oe 6:25-6:75 | 6-75- 9-50 7-00 
5-00-9-00h LOO era eg teeenee ated ee oleh: cuca lca eco eereats 9-00-10-00 10-00 
5-156 LO COGS VERE. cle... aeeiete, > 5-500 6-000 4-000 
g g g g g g g 
GOT E ecsciysiiore oe lhcvereusanenstneds Utcae crate ous APE Ms east ot oy teas Pisterc RAS: (cc < OLS fe eect Aare Sree, 
2-75-4-25h g g 5-00¢g 6-00 
6-00-6-50h 10-00¢ g g 6-00¢ 6-00¢g 4-00g 
2 Wes clas (ia al [ap eat aaah Bal | ereteac ie Sen | Ihe TP Sy seated eile | Lp...” ool Re oe Se 4-00 
9-886 PE S40 | RT We Bee 6-563 6-929 4-994 
9-00-10-50 1ZSTOY erase otic etl ele os 7:00-7:75 | 8-00- 9-25 5-50 
8-50- 9-50 TSO) RP AEe,. Sell: oe, . Sees 6-25-6-50 | 7-25- 7-50 6-50e 
9-50-10-50 TOS PSY || yo. ga OLY Se Soe ie | a) ee 5-00 3-50 
9-50-10-50 TOGO line ess er is eee ee | eee 6-25 4-25 
8-75-10-75 OP OO RAC es et: ae oe Fas 4-50-5-50| 6-20—- 7-30c¢ 4-77¢ 
FOO BOM a A a din dale a tite oaule a thoes aeiien eo ee 
LZRO0=LOtOUL un lester oe ane 5-00-10-0Gi| 7-00-12-001|............ 








8 WT Rent ai 

Folios 

a S Six-roomed 

a ~~| Six-roomed | house with 

iol ® 3| house with | incomplete 

‘6 |3°/modern con-| modern 

3 |3 5] veniences, con- 

& |3 °! per month | veniences 

0 |4 per month 

ec. | ¢ $ $ ‘ 
26-9 | 9-6 22-523 16-269 
29-6 | 9-7 21-667 14-583 
29-8 110 |16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
30 9-8/18-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
28-6 | 9-7}15-00-18-00 10-00 |} 3 
30 9+ 6/23 -00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
29-5 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
29-4 | 9-6118-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
28-1 | 9-9]18-00-25-00 |10-09-15-00 | 7 
28-8 | 9-8 22°125 17-125 
30-82}10 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
28-3 | 9-8118-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
27-4 | 9-5 5-00 18-00 |10 
28-7 110 18-00 15-00 {11 
23°8 | 9-4 19-8335 13-688 
22-8 | 9-8}20-00-28-00 |........... 12 
26-9 | 9-5]/16-00-25-00 |10-00-18-00 j13 
24-5 | 9-6/20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
22-2 | 8-9114-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 {15 
21 9-4116-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 |16 
21-2 | 9-7118-00-25-00 }12-00-18-00 |17 
25 9-3110-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 |18 
26-1 | 9-3}18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |19 
24-7 | 9-3118-00-26-00 }14-00-18-00 |20 
24-9 | 9-3 2d°714 17-446 
25 9-1]20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 }21 
23-2 | 8-8]18-00-22-00 }14-00-18-00 |22 
24-5 | 9-6/18-00-23-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
22-9 | 9-6118-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
24-2 | 8-7118-00-28-00 }14-00-18-00 |25 
21-3 | 9-5}/18-00-30-00 |12-00-18-00 |26 
24-6 | 9-4120-00-24-00 |12-00-20-00 |27 
25 9-2}25-00-32-00 |18-00-25-00 |28 
22-52] 8-6/20-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 |29 
22-72] 9-6/22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 {30 
94-5 | 9-2}23-00-32-00 }15-00-22-00 |31 
24-8 | 9-3120-00-27-00 |13-00-20-00 |32 
24 9-1}20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
24-4 | 9-6|20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |34 
24-6 | 9-3}20-00-28-00 }15-00-20-00 135 
22-3 | 9-1]20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 
23-3 | 9-6|20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
24-6 | 9-4122-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |38 
24-4 | 9-8}20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |39 
23-3 | 8-7/17-00-25-00 |14-00-17-00 |40 
22 9-1}22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |41 
24-2 | 9-7120-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
23 9-1/18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |43 
30 ORD, a eto aa sie ane eo ois 44 
28-2 110 |23-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |45 
31-2 | 9-6 a 00 14-00 |46 
33-7 | 9-7 p 147 
25 9-1}17- 00-24. 00 }12-00-17-00 |48 
26-2 |10 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |49 
26-7 | 9-2}20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 }50 
26-3 | 9-7 23-000 15-750 
20 9-9}22-00-30-00 }13-00-22-00 j51 
27-6 | 9-4118-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 |52 
28-2 {19-3 23-500 16-750 
25 10-2}20-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |53 
29-6 |11 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
29-1 | 9-9]18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |55 
29 10 |20-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |56 
29-4 | 9-8 22-375 15-875 
30g 9-7}20- ae 00 |14- Saeed 00 {57 
30 10 58 
30-32/10-2/18- 00-28- 00 |15- 00-20: 00 {59 
29: 7g 9-1)18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |60 

27 10 |17-00-25-00 | 9-00-15-00 |61 
33-3 [10-2 21-813 16-125 
38-7 |10 16-00 14-00 |62 
40 10 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |63 
Wiha: 9-5|25-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |64 
30 10-2}15-00-22-00 |11-00-15-00 |65 
30 10-4|16-00-22-00 |13-00-18-00 |66 
31-1 |11-1}17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
33-3 |10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
30 10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 





price per cord from price quoted. 
r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 


h. Lignite. 


i. Including birch. 
s. Delivered from mines. 
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(Continued from page 462) 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or decreases 
from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the mini- 
mum cost of food and fuel supplies for an 
average family in the Dominion or in any one 
province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 19138 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1918. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1936* 
(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel 
sie Cloth-| Sun- All 

Food Tent Rent ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 12) 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 Veul 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 128 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 128 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jan. 1935 102 144 129 115 155 123 
Feb. 1935 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
April 1935 102 143 129 113 155 123 
May 1935 102 141 131 113 155 123 
June 1935... 103 139 131 118 154 123 
July 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Aug. 1035 105 139 131 113 154 124 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Oct. 1935 108 140 132 11a 154 126 
Nov. 1935 109 141 132 115 154 126 
Dec. 1935 111 141 132 1i5 154 127 
Jan. 1936 111 142 132 115 154 127 
Feb. 1936 110 142 132 114 154 126 
M 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 


ar. spe 
April 1936.... 107 142 132 114 154 125 


*The figures for "all items” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater . 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices in April averaged lower than 
in March, the downward movement in beef 
being unusual at this season. Sirloin steak 
declined from an average price of 23-5 cents 
per pound in March to 23-1 cents in April 
and rib roast of beef from 17-6 cents per 
pound to 17-4 cents. Veal averaged about 14 
cents per pound lower at 13-8 cents, while fresh 
leg roast of pork was down from 21-2 cents per 
pound to 21 cents. The price of lard averaged 
16 cents per pound as compared with 16-6 
cents in March. 

Egg prices were substantially lower in all 
localities, the decrease in some cities on the 
prairies being nearly fifty per cent. The price 
of fresh grades averaged 28-1 cents per dozen 
in April as compared with 38-1 cents in March 
and 24-3 cents in April, 19385. Cooking grades 
averaged 23-2 cents per dozen in April and 
31:6 cents in March. Milk has been unchanged 
at an average price of 10-3 cents per quart 
since the beginning of the year. Butter was 
about 1 cent per pound lower, dairy averaging 
24-7 cents per pound and creamery 27-6 cents. 
Bread has been unchanged in the average 
during the last four months at 6-2 cents per 
pound. The price of beans declined from 5:4 
cents per pound in March to 5 cents in April. 
Potatoes were little changed during the month, 
averaging $1.34 for ninety pounds. The price 
in April, 1935, was, however, much lower at 
an average of 78:3 cents per ninety pounds. 
Granulated sugar was fractionally lower, aver- 
aging 6-1 cents per pound. Lower prices for 
anthracite coal were reported from several 
cities. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $16; Windsor, 
NS., $16.50; Charlottetown, $14.40; Moncton, 
$16; Saint John, $13.50; Quebec, $13.50; Three 
Rivers, $15; Sherbrooke, $16.25; St. Hyacinthe, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





t 
April}April| April] April} April] A pril| April] April] Mar.} April 


Commodities Com- 
modities | 1913] 1918} 1920} 1922} 1926] 1928] 1929) 1930] 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935] 1936 | 1936 
SAT! commodities a aisle eel aio! ebeeke alent 567 64-0)127-4)155-9| 97-3]101-2] 98-3] 94-5) 91-2) 73-9] 65-3) 71-3] 72-5] 72-4] 72-1 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
ta Vegetable Products A arlene 135 58-1)127-91167-0] 86-2)103-8)101-4] 86-5] 86-3} 59-1) 56-6] 64-5] 69-4] 66-7) 66-4 
II. Animals and their Products 76 | 70-9]127-1)145-1] 96-0/100-41104-41108-91104-2) 77-8) 59-5] 67-8! 96-3] 70-5} 69-5 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. acot oe eee 85 58-2)157-1]/176-5}101-7/100-7| 93-5) 92-4) 83-4] 74-2) 67-0] 74-4) 70-3] 69-6] 69-4 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
AP OM capone dc aise Ses ore eee 49 63-9} 89-1)154-4/106-3]100-3] 98-9] 94-6] 91-2} 80-8] 59-3] 65-5] 63-9] 67-8] 68-0 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9] 156-9}168-4]104-6}100-7] 94-0} 93-8] 92-4] 87-6] 85-0) 87-2] 87-4] 87-3] 87-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Cheirjproducts. en coe 18 98-4/141-9]135-5| 97-3] 98-7) 90-5}103-5] 86-8] 66-7] 60-5) 65-7] 67-9] 69-3] 68-6 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products tisak shades 83 | 56-8] 82-3/112-2)107-0) 98-7} 92-5} 91-9} 93-0! 86-0] 83-9] 85-7] 85-8} 85-7] 85-5 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
Aticts Meee ey Ta TR (Wi 63-4}118-7|141-5}105-41 99-4] 95-4] 95-4! 94-0] 87-8] 81-6] 81-6] 80-2] 77-2) 77-4 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0)102-7/136-1! 96-9)101-3} 95-9] 93-6) 92-3] 77-7] 70-2) 74-6) 73-5] 73-8)..... 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DSCCO see ee 126 61-8}119-0}150-8] 90-2}102-01100-3} 97-4] 99-4] 74-5] 63-7] 70-5] 70-3) 70-8]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 62-2] 91-9]126-3]101-4]100-8} 92-9] 91-0) 87-5) 79-8] 74-6] 77-4] 75-7) 75-8)..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7133 -3]164-8}] 98-8]100-8]100-7} 95-0} 90-0} 69-2) 60-0} 66-6) 70-7) 69-3)..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1] 81-9)108-6}104-1} 96-9} 95-7) 94-0] 96-2] 90-6] 87-3] 87-9] 89-9] 90-3]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1]139-0)171-0} 98-2]101-2]101-3] 95-1] 88-3] 66-8] 57-0} 64-2] 68-6) 67-0]..... 
Building and construction 
materials. 3s Cee Ae 111 67-0}100-7]144-0}108-7|100-6} 96-21100-2! 94-7) 83-6] 74-8] 82-9] 81-3) 84-2]..... 
Manufacturers’ materials. 267 69-5/148-1]177-3} 95-8]101-3]102-4| 94-0] 86-9] 63-1) 54-0] 61-0} 66-4) 64-1]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
‘arm— 
AVR CLGi. cee eiiote we site es 186 59-21184-7|176-4| 91-2]102-8] 99-2) 86-2} 83-6] 59-6] 56-6] 63-1] 67-3] 64-4]..... 
IBerAnim al sero Jaye eke: 105 70-1)129-0/146-0} 95-9|100-81103-1]106-0)101-0} 77-8} 60-5) 69-1) 69-5) 71-4]..... 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 64: 11132-6]160-6] 88-01104-3]110-2] 95-8] 93-2) 59-5] 46-5] 55-8} 64-7] 65-5} 65-3 
TIARMATING! ec oce toute creel 16 65-9}111-7)114 91-7] 97-8} 95-1]103-0| 94-8] 74-1] 58-6} 68-3] 72-0) 69-3]..... 
TERE Crest ee re el Me ADI 57 60-1} 89-7/151-31}106-8|100-3} 98-8] 94-4) 91-0] 81-2! 59-5] 65-7| 67-9] 67-7]..... 
EViee Minerale id sce ioe 203 67-9) 115-2]134-6]106-4] 99-2) 91-4} 92-6] 90-4! 81-9] 79-7] 82-3] 82-7] 82-7|..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 245 63-81120-8}154-1) 94-7|102-21102-4] 94-7) 90-3] 64-1] 53-0] 61-5] 66-6] 67-3]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
AY ene Sateen nae ole areas 322 64-8]127-7]156-5)100-4/100-5) 95-7] 92-4] 90-0} 76-5] 69-6] 74-0) 74-3] 72-1)..... 





+The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

{For the week ended May, 1, 1936; monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


$13.50; Montreal, $14.25; Ottawa, $16.50; 
Kingston, $14.50; Belleville, $15; Peterborough, 
$16.50; Oshawa, $14.75; Toronto, $14.75; St. 
Catharines, $14.50; Hamilton, $15; Galt, 
$16.50; Windsor, $12.50; Sudbury, $17.50; 
Cobalt, $18; Timmins, $18.75; Sault Ste. Marie, 
$14.50; Port Arthur, $17; Fort William, $17; 
Winnipeg, $19.50. 


Almost 70,000 children received medical in- 
spection in the Schools of New Brunswick 
during the year ending October 31, 1935, 
according to the report of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the province. The percentage of 
these children reported as normal was 45, or 
6 per cent, below the previous year. During 
the year, public health nurses visited 20,196 
homes and attended 1,198 clinics. The report 
deals comprehensively with all phases of pub- 
lic health in the province. 


The year 1935 saw the highest production 
of tobacco ever recorded in Canada. Total 
acreage increased from 40,963 in 1934 to 46,870 
in 1935, while total production rose from 39 
million pounds to 54,500,000 pounds. Most 
of this increase occurred in Ontario where 
there was a rise in the production of all types 
of tobacco, flue-cured production advancing 
from 22 million pounds in 1934 to 35 million 
in 1935. Seasonal conditions were very favour- 
able and there was practically no loss from 
hail or frost. 


The Legislature of Quebec on May 19 de- 
feated an amendment providing for the estab- 
lishment of a rural credit system in that prov- 


ince. The vote was 46 to 39. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following notes afford information as to 
recent changes in prices in Great Britain and 
certain other countries. Tables giving the 
official and certain other index numbers of 
cost of living, retail and wholesale prices in 
Great Britain and several of the principal 
commercial and industrial countries appeared 
in the April issue of the Lasour GazerTs. | 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—-The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 91-7 
for March, showing no change from the pre- 
vious month’s level. A decrease in food and 
tobacco prices, chiefly in the “meat, fish and 
eggs” group was offset by a slight increase 
in industrial materials and manufactures, of 
which non-ferrous metals advanced 2 per cent. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 86-4 at the end of March, a 
decrease of 0-3 per cent for the month. Small 
decreases were recorded in every group except 
textiles which showed an advance of 0-7 per 
cent. 

Cost or Livine—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 144 at April 1, a decrease of 1:4 per cent 
for the month, due chiefly to lower food prices, 
chiefly eggs and butter prices. There was a 
slight decrease in rent prices, while fuel and 
light were higher. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913—= 
100, was 103-6 for March, showing no change 
from the previous month’s level. The changes 
in all groups were small. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 124-2 for 
* March, a decrease of 0:1 per cent for the 
month. All groups remained practically un- 
changed. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913—1000, was 1384 for February, a de- 
crease of 1:5 per cent for the month due to 
decreases in foodstuffs, etc. of vegetable origin, 
textile manufactures, wood and wood products 
and animal products. Increases were recorded 
in metals and in non-metallic minerals and 
their products. 


Cost or Livina.—The Census and Statistics 
Office index number, on the base 1926-1930= 
1000 was 839 for February, a fall of 1:6 per 
cent from the November level. Decreases were 
shown in all groups except rent and miscel- 
laneous goods which were shghtly higher. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber (continued by Dun and Bradstreet, Incor- 
porated) which is based on the sum total of 
the prices per pound of 96 commodities of 
common consumption was $9-8541 at April 1, 
a fall of 0-7 per cent for the month and is 
the lowest index number recorded since July 
1, last year. The principle declines occurred 
in grains, provisions and hides and leather. 


Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is based on the 
cost per capita of a year’s supply of com- 
modities was $173:649 at April 1, a fall of 3-3 
per cent from the previous month due to lower 
food prices, especially dairy and garden prod- 
uce. 


Cost or Livinec.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923100, was 84-1 for March, a decline 
of 0:4 per cent for the month due chiefly to 
lower food prices. Clothing was. also slightly 
lower, while housing and sundries advanced. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1936 


eH? number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial dis- 
eases reported with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc., as well as 
fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupations) which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the first 
quarter of 1936 was 205, there being 53 in 
January, 81 in February and 71 in March. 
The report for the fourth quarter of 1935, 
showing 245 fatalities, was given in the 
Lasour Gazette, February, 1936, page 211. In 


the first quarter of 1935, 202 fatal accidents 
were recorded (Lasour Gazette, May, 1935, 
page 475). The supplementary list of acci- 
dents, not reported in time for inclusion in 
the reports covering the periods in which they 
occurred, contains 23 fatalities for 1985. 


In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence and fatal industrial 
diseases under the dates on which they prove 
fatal. 
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Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondents of the Lasour GAzErtTe. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatal- 
ities occurring during the first quarter of 
1936 were as follows: agriculture, 19; logging, 
31; fishing and trapping, 9; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 38; manufacturing, 
20; construction, 5; electric light and power, 
1; transportation and public utilities, 52; 
trade, 11; finance, 2; service, 17. 

Of the mining accidents 24 were in 
“metalliferous mining,’ 11 in “coal mining,” 
and 3 in “non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying, n.e.s.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 2 were 
in “textiles and clothing,” 1 in “leather, fur 
and products,’ 8 in “saw and planing mill 
products,” 3 in “pulp, paper and paper prod- 
ucts,’ 4 in “iron, steel and products,’ 1 in 
“non-metallic mineral products,’ and 1 in 
“chemical and allied products.” 

In construction there were 3 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” and 2 in “highway 
and bridge.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 389 fatalities in “steam railways,’ 2 in 


street and electric railways,’ 3 in “water 
transportation,” and 8 in “local transporta- 
tion.” 





In trade there were 3 fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and 8 in “retail.” 


Of the fatalities in service, 5 were in “public 
administration,” 1 in “recreational,” 1 in 
“laundering, dyeing and cleaning,” 4 in “cus- 
tom and repair,” 2 in “personal, domestic 
and business,” and 4 in “professional estab- 
lishmenits.” 


There was one serious disaster during the 
period under review which occurred in steam 
railways, near Downie, British Columbia, on 
March 2, when a tender which had been 
derailed in a snowslide broke loose from a 
crane and crashed into a group of workers 
who were clearing another slide which had 
occurred about one mile farther down the 
grade. Sixteen of the men were killed and five 
injured when they were caught between the 
15-foot snow banked walls and were crushed 
against the engine. A chinook wind had 
loosened the heavy snowfall of the past winter, 
sending down numerous slides through the 
mountains and creating a further danger of 
slides and a flood threat over great territories. 

Other accidents resulting in the loss of two 
or more lives were as follows: 


A section foreman and labourer lost their 
lives on being thrown from a gas speeder 
when it crashed into a snowplough, near 
Horizon, Saskatchewan, on February 5; and 
a foreman and brakeman died following a 
collision of two trains at Capreol, Ontario, on 
February 16. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1936 BY GROUPS 
OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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Two drillers were killed by an explosion 
when their drill struck a missed hole-at mine 
at Kirkland Lake, Ontario, on February 20. 
A premature dynamite explosion caused three 
fatalities in a mine near Northbrook, Onta- 
rio, on March 27; and two drillers lost their 
lives in a similar accident in a mica mine at 
Perkins Mills, Quebec, on March 26. 


Two truckers were killed near Belleville, 
Ontario, on January 20, when a train struck 
their truck. Two labourers lost their lives at 
Toronto, Ontario, on March 26, when a cable 
chain broke while lowering a_ transformer 
into am excavation. 
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Supplementary List of Accidents—A sup- 
plementary list of accidents occurring during 
1985 has been compiled which contains 23 
fatalities, of which 1 was in agriculture, 1 in 
logging, 2 in mining, 8 in manufacturing, 5 in 
construction, 1 in electric light and power, 
2 in transportation and public utilities, 2 in 
trade, and 1 in service. One of these acci- 
dents occurred in January 1 in April, 1 in 
May, 2 in June, 1 in July, 2 in August, 1 in 
September, 2 in October, 5 in November, and 
7 in December. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 
showed an increase at the beginning of 
May, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 9,544 
firms, each employing a minimum of 15 workers 
and representing all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. The working forces of these firms 
aggregated 939,409 persons, or 20,426 more than 
in the preceding month. The employment in- 
dex (with the average in the calendar year 
1926 as the base equal to 100) stood at 99-5, as 
compared with 97-4 at April 1, and 95-2 at 
the beginning of May of last year. In the 
preceding fourteen years, the indexes for May 
1 were as follows: 1934, 92-0; 1933, 77-6; 
FOF 2h Ol sal odin 10272 21930, Pils 4;. 1929, 
116-2; 1928, 106-8; 1927, 101-8; 1926, 95-4; 
1925, 91-9; 1924, 92-9; 1923,.92-5; 1922, 84-3 
and 1921, 85-1. While the industrial expansion 
indicated at the latest date provided work for 
a very considerable number of workers, it was 
on a scale rather smaller than the average 
recorded between April 1 and May 1 in the 
fifteen preceding years for which data are 
available; the index of employment, after 
correction for seasonal influences, therefore 
showed a decline from 103-3 in the preceding 
month to 102:4 at the beginning of May. 

At the beginning of May, 1936, the unem- 
ployment percentage reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions through- 
out Canada stood at 15-1 in comparison with 
14-5 per cent at the beginning of April, 1936, 
and 17-0 per cent at the beginning of May, 
1935. This percentage for May was estab- 
lished from the reports furnished by 1,810 
labour organizations with an aggregate of 174,- 
429 members. 

Reports. received by the Department of 
Labour from the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada for the month of April, 
1936, recorded an increase over the pre- 
vious month, but a decrease from April a 
year ago in the average daily placements 
effected, farming and services showing the 

19695—14 


highest gains under the first comparison, and 
construction and maintenance the greatest loss 
under the second. Although these groups were 
the deciding factor in each instance, appreci- 
able changes in other divisions somewhat 
modified the gains or losses above mentioned. 
Vacancies in April, 1936, numbered 26,521, 
applications 50,836 and placements in regular 
and casual employment, 24,102. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and 
rent was little changed at $16.36 at the be- 
ginning of May as compared with $16.33 for 
April. The slight advance was due to increases 
in rent in several cities, while fuel was 
somewhat lower owing to seasonal decreases in 
prices of coal. Food was practically unchanged. 
Comparative figures for certain previous dates 
are: $15.97 at the beginning of May, 1935; 
$15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years) ; $21.49 for May, 19380; $20.57 for May, 
1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the: post war 
peak); and $14.21 for May, 1914. In whole- 
sale prices the weekly index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 showed little 
change week by week during May, being 
71-8 for the week ended May 29, as com- 
pared with 72-1 for the week ended May 1. 
The figure for the week ended April 3 was 
72-1 and for that of February 28, 72-5. On 
a monthly basis this index number was 72:2 for 
April; 72-3 for May, 1935; 71-1 for May, 1934; 
63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); 93-4 for May, 1929; 98-5 for May, 
1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and 64:2 for May, 1914. 

The table on page 476 gives the most recent 
statistics available reflecting industrial condi- 
tions in. Canada.- The index of the physical 
volume of business, corrected where necessary 
for seasonal variation, was 5 per cent higher 
in April than in March and 9 per cent higher 
than in April last year. All of the principal 
groups included in the calculation showed 
advance in both comparisons except construc- 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 











Wrade, external aggregate....... $ 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPtiON........-- econ 
‘Exports, Canadian produce... $ 
Customs duty collected......... $ 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNTS......-.- ee eeeeeccces 
Bank notes in circulation.......- 
Bank deposits, savings .......+- 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Womumnon stocks geccies « ocueiece ss 
Preferred stocks...........++es0- 
(4) Index of interest rates........... 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 


wee creer ecesceo ee ee saeee 


AAH 


wee cee re receeesrceeres eee ee 


Railway— 

(©) Car loadings, 
freight 

Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 
Operating expenses........ $ 

Canadian Pacific Railway 

gross earnings............ 

(*) Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, all 


revenues 


MINES Ess cKiteow.+ Ssaoeetiev 
Steam railways, freight in 
ton=m les). Ge5. 5 ecielelo c.s sloler stole 
Building permits.............-- $ 
(*) Contracts awarded.......... $ 
Mineral Production— 
ig irons ee odoses tons 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 
Ferro-alloys...........seeeee: tons 
VGA oc ckc harms seieis se aieets eelbs 
ADO). devine hoe cistecavens helcioereere lbs 
Copper seis heros sates Sarco clones lbs 
EN TOOL sare ears cece oieieisusieieeterets Ibs 
OTC (sR nr SE ounces 
Dilver cig ss cesta cociies > ounces 
areiarelereeleoielassuni or elersseierersiererere tons 
Crude petroleum imports....... gal. 
Rubber imports................ Ibs. 
Cotton, raw, imports........... lbs. 
Wool, raw, imports............. lbs 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 
Wibine ee ete nantes ote bd. ft 
Flour production............... bris. 
(*) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 
Footwear production........... pairs 
Output of central electricstations 
F daily average.............. k.w.h. 
Sales of insurance............... 
Newsprint production........... tons 


Automobiles, passenger, production . 

index of Physical Volume of 
Business hf 65.. 3A 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION........... 
Mineral production............... 
Manufacturing 4.203% smieieds~oeepicee 
Construction .s.osen eee 
Electric power.............. 


DISTRIBUTION... «je oehins emcee eres ae 


Trade employment............... 
Carloadings!, Acc3 ee 5o. ee 
1 beay ore) gt.) Re ene RA MMU AAA AE ac ore c 
NUXPOMtstcr chee oe eee 
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1936 


onl 


100, 187,361 


42,223,185 
57, 423, 830 
6,153,811 


2,773, 756, 280 
120,015,322 
1,536, 100, 556 
725, 484, 153 


115-9 
76-0 
78-5 
72-2 

16-33 
73-3 
70-7 
97-4 


14-5 


179, 258 
15,041,771 


Cr 


10, 580, 236 


9,242,778 


see eee ere eeee 


3, 183,336 
9,815,100 


54,045 
107, 220 
4,437 


ee 


a ee cy 


35,491,618 
11,018,947 
299, 269 


936,441 
54, 140,000 
2,411,000 
7,123,000 
1,670,000 


1,009, 464 
46,454,928 
2,065,587 


72, 123,000 


2,598,810, 717 
1,532, 157, 747 


2,056, 215,991 






March 
127, 263,044 


123, 665, 982 
732, 657, 582) 


177,341 


14,470, 710 
11,304, 708 


10,679,577 


9,331, 843 


1,171,741 


31,514, 000 














May 


120, 884, 619 


54,539, 747 
65, 498, 251 
7,816, 506 


3,132, 208, 619 


122, 447, 222 


1,446, 488, 415 


824, 125, 882 
93-6 

68-4 

78-5 

72-3 

15-97 

72-4 

68-4 

95-2 


17-0 


166, 860 


14,047,172 
11,433,412 


9,913,938 


8,770, 025 


1,719,913, 264 


4,825, 185 
16,302, 400 


27,387,675 
35,772,440 
11,330,388 


902, 000 


252,364,338 
1,164,322 
77,519, 642 
2,032,751 


62, 034, 000 
27,141,000 
242,690 
17,093 


103-2 
104-4 
147-6 
105-1 


1935 





April’ 


84,671,539 


36, 636, 702 
47,313, 862 
6, 257,948 


2,366, 725,309 


121,419,937 


1, 451,711,330 


823, 135, 289 
86-4 

69-2 

80-8 

72-5 

15-97 

72-9 

69-5 

93-4 


16-7 


169, 229 


14,006, 144 
10, 451, 767 


9,986, 543 


8,573,945 


1,797,106, 839 


6, 292, 000 
11,379, 000 


1,865, 000 


231,370, 647 
965, 765 
49,612,873 
2,026, 464 


62,701,000 


March 


116, 539, 062 


48,191,140 
67,420, 120 
8,621,157 


2,235,799, 502 


124, 675, 833 


1,446, 695,027 


819, 133, 461 


18-2 


171,998 


13, 842, 281 
10,828,411 


9,515, 608 


8,468,372 


1,858,381, 092 


4,023, 000 
8,499, 000 


44,727 
57,840 
2,715 
31,571,048 
26,935,011 
37,828,906 
10, 618, 462 
49,479 


1,135, 000 


181,302, 852 
1,046, 087 
24,415,180 
1,938, 800 


62, 695, 000 
31,167,000 





*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the M l ri iness Statistics is 

the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. pres ak ae gre Rane hae otto 
+For the week ended May 29, 1936. 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(*) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 
Figures for end of previous month. 
Figures for four weeks ending May 30, 1936 and corresponding previous periods. 


(?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending May 16, April 18, and March 21, 1936. May 18, April 20 and 


March 23 1935. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


{8) Index of exports: April 1935 = 102-2, April 1936 = 123-9; these figures not comparable with other months as non-monetary 


gold is included. 
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tion, the index of which was substantially 
lower both as compared with the previous 
month and with the corresponding month in 
1935. Mineral production more than recovered 
the loss of the previous month, copper, nickel 
and gold shipments, as well as the production 
of coal, being the chief factors in the advance 
of the index for this group. Manufacturing 
also showed important increases as did also 
the indexes of electric power output, of imports 
and of exports. Information available for 
May shows wholesale prices slightly lower 
than in April and: lower also than in May, 1935. 
Contracts awarded were seasonally higher than 
in the previous month but lower than in May 
last year, while car-loadings were lower than 
in April but higher than in May, 1935. Sugar 
manufactured and gross earnings of the Cana- 
dian National Railways showed! gain in both 
the foregoing comparisons. 

The number of strikes and lockouts on 
record for May was 12, involving 2,911 work- 
ers and causing time loss of 28,469 man work- 
ing days, as against 15 disputes involving 1,844 
workers and a total time loss of 17,790 days 
in April. The increase in the number of work- 
ers involved and in the time loss, although 
the number of disputes was less, was due to a 
strike involving about 2,000 loggers, sawmill 
and shingle mill workers in British Columbia. 
In May, 1935, there were 25 disputes, involv- 
ing 5,923 workers, with time loss of 33,024 
days, nearly one-half of the time loss being 
due to strikes of longshoremen at Montreal, 
P.Q., and gold miners in British Columbia, 
but there were several disputes involving com- 
paratively large numbers of workers as well as 
others which involved comparatively few em- 
ployees. Of the twelve disputes in May, seven 
were recorded as terminated, four resulting in 
favour of the employer while compromise 
settlements were reached in three cases. Five 
disputes, involving approximately 130 workers, 
were recorded as unterminated at the end of 
the month. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment con- 
ditions were no longer affected but which had 
not been called off or definitely declared ter- 
minated by the unions involved. 


Five applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigaion tion under the Industrial 
Act Disputes Investigation Act 


were received in the Depart- 
ment during the past month, particulars re- 
specting these, being outlined in the section 
on page 481 dealing with the proceedings 
under this statute. In addition, one Board was 
established to deal with a dispute arising out 
of a request for wage increases. 


Appointment of Dr. H. M. 


Royal Tory as a Royal Commis- 
Commission sioner to conduct an in- 
to investigate vestigation into matters 


coal marketing 
and distribution of anthra- 


cite coal was announced on June 7 by Hon. | 


eat 


concerning the importation | 


| 


Norman McbL. Rogers, Minister of Labour. ’ 


Intention to institute such an enquiry was 
announced in the Speech from the Throne at 
the opening of the present session. The 
official statement proceeds as follows:— 


“Complaints made to the Dominion Gov 


ernment alleging unsatisfactory conditions | 


arising from monopolistic control in the anthra-| 


cite coal trade, and referring particularly to | 
Welsh anthracite importations in the Prov- | 
ince of Quebec, led to the decision to pro- | 


ceed with an enquiry. 
Commission’s investigation will be to ascertain 
whether conditions prejudicial to the public 


exist in connection with the importation and_ 


distribution of anthracite coal. 


“An investigation was made under the Com-. 
bines Investigation Act in 1933 into an al-~ 


leged combine of importers of British anthra~ 
cite coal in the Province of Quebec. In prése-- 


cutions against members of the alleged com-- 
bine, conducted under the Attorney General of. 
Quebec, fines totalling $43,500 were imposed. 
Appeals in which the convictions were sus- 
tained were concluded in the Quebec courts 
in June of last year after the case had been 
carried to the Privy Council by defendant 
coal companies.” (Proceedings in this investi- 
gation were reviewed in the LaBourR GAZETTE 
for July, 1935, page 709; and February, 1935, 
Page 145, and in previous issues.) 


Dr. Tory was president of the National Re- 
search Council of Canada from 1923 to 1935, 
and from 1927 to the time of his retirement 
last year was director of the National Re- 
search Laboratories. He came to Ottawa 
from Alberta, where for twenty years he had 
been president of the University of Alberta. 
Dr. Tory has had a long career of public 
service outside of his university connections 
and has previously served on a number of im- 
portant commissions. In 1913 he was a mem- 
ber of the American Commission for the study 
of Agricultural Credit in Europe; he was 
Commissioner on Agricultural Credits for 
the Canadian Government in 1923, Chairman 
of the Commission on Taxation for the Prov- 
ince of Alberta in 1926, and chairman of a 
Royal Commission to study the fruit industry 
in Nova Scotia in 1930. 


The purpose of the 
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Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour an- 
nounced on June 6, that 


Appointment of 
Secretary of 


National after consultation with the 
Employment members of the National 
Commission Employment Commission, 


it was decided to appoint 
H. Spencer Relph as secretary of the Commis- 
sion. Major Relph will commence his duties 
immediately. It is also intended that there 
will be a bilingual French-Canadian assistant 
secretary, and his appointment will be 
announced at an early date. 


Major Relph, who is being recalled to the 
Government service after an absence of three 
years, has had previous executive experience 
_in the following positions: Director of Military 
Estates in the Department of National De- 
fence; Controller of the Canadian Clearing 
‘Office; Assistant Deputy Custodian and Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Reparations in the De- 
partment of the Secretary of State. 

He is also a barrister-at-law for the prov- 
inces of Alberta and Ontario, and a Notary 
Public of the province of British Columbia. 
He joined the First Canadian contingent in 
Edmonton, and saw active service in England 
and France. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has issued a re- 
port on construction in 
Canada during the year 
1934, the first since 1920. 
Information was collected from contractors, 
subcontractors, officials of cities, towns, vil- 
‘ages and other municipalities, as well as from 
Dominion and Provincial Government Depart- 
ments and Harbour Commissions. The in- 
formation is published’ by provinces and in- 
-cludes value of work performed in various 
classes of construction, including not only 
buildings but roads, wharfs, dredging, etc., 
and numbers of workers employed in each 
month and wages paid during the year. The 
report will be reviewed in the next issue 
of the Lasour GazeTre. Copies may be ob- 
tained on application to the Dominion Stat- 
istician, Ottawa, tthere being a nominal 
charge of ten cents. 


Censtruction in 
Canada in 


1934 _. 


“Weekly Earnings of Em- 


. Employees ployees in Merchandising 
Earnings in and Service Establishments 
Trade and in Canada, 1935,” is the 
Theatres in title of a report recently 
1935 published by the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics, the 
data having been secured in the annual census 
of such establishments for that year. The 
report shows not only the average weekly 
earnings of males and females but the number 


who received specified amounts during the 
week for which the reports were made out, 
that is under $6, $6 to $6.99, and up to 
$50 per week and over. The figures given 
are for retail trade (chain stores and inde- 
pendents stores), and for wholesale trade, and 
are given by provinces and kind of business. 
Data for theatres is also given by provinces. 
The report will be reviewed in the next issue 
of the Lasour Gazette. Copies may be ob- 
tained on application to the Dominion Stat- 
istiaan, Ottawa, price 25 cents. 


The Calendar of St. Francis 
Adult Xavier University for 1936- 
Educationand 37 contains a review of 
Co-operation in the activities of its Exten- 
Eastern sion Department, organized 
Nova Scotia in 1930 for the purpose 

of developing a scheme 
of adult education, its object being defined as 
“the improvement of the economic, social, 
educational, and religious conditions of the 
people of eastern Nova Scotia.” 

The program as laid down in 1930 was an 
‘ambitious one, and included, in addition to 
educational activities, surveys (a) of economic 
possibilities in farming, mining, fishing, 
lumbering, etc., (6) of possible social improve- 
ment in industrial and rural communities, and 
(c) to discover the best educational practices 
for the development of eastern Nova Scotia. 
These were to be undertaken in conjunction 
with various governmental agencies designed 
to do this work. 

Operating through county and_ parish 
conferences and community organizations, the 
Department has achieved many of its original 
objectives, particularly in tiie development of 
study clubs and co-operative projects. 

In initiating a community program, a 
general meeting is first held at which leaders 
are selected and study clubs organized. As 
progress warranted participation in some 
co-operative enterprise, subsequent meetings 
are held for this specific objective. Recent 
statistics reflect the growth of this educational 
work. In 1930-31, there were 192 general 
meetings held with an aticndance of 14,856, 
and in 1935-36, these totais had increased to 
470 and 438,000, respectively. 

Study clubs have been the main feature of 
the department’s educational program. In 
1930-31, these numbered 173 with a total of 
1,384 meetings, and in 1935-36, these totals 
were 860 and 8,000, respectively. 

It is pointed out that the success of the 
program of adult education is dependent upon 
local leadership. Generally, the policy 
adopted is to utilize the services of local 
clergymen or school teachers in the _ initial 
stages. After its first mass meeting, the 
community as a rule selects its own study 
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group leaders. Qualities of leadership are also 
discovered in subsequent co-operative projects 
and these are developed by the Department. 

Some idea of the development and 
successful operation of co-operative organiza- 
tions of various types is shown in a tabular 
summary of the five year period from 1932 
to 1936. In 1932, there were 9 communities 
served by 13 co-operative societies, eight of 
which were credit unions. In 1936, there were 
117 societies serving 75 communities. Of 
these 117 societies, 65 were credit unions, 18 
were co-operative stores; 5 co-operative buying 
clubs; 10 co-operative fish plants, 2 community 
industries, and 17 lobster factories. 


The twentieth session of 


Twentieth 


the International Labour 
International Conference opened at 
Labour Geneva on June 6 with a 
Conference large and representative 


attendance of delegates 

from approximately 50 countries. A com- 
plete report of the proceedings with texts 
of Draft Conventions and adopted recom- 
mendations will be given, if possible, in the 
July issue of the Lasour Gazette. (Elsewhere 
in this issue there is a review of the annual 
report of the Director of the International 
Labour Organization which was presented to 
the Conference). The agenda of the Confer- 
ence includes the following subjects :— 
I. The regulation of certain 
systems of recruiting workers. 

II. Holidays with pay. 

III. Reduction of hours of work on public 
works undertaken or subsidized by 
Governments. 

IV. Reduction of hours of work in the 
building and civil engineering industry. 

V. Reduction of hours of work in iron 
and steel works. 

VI. Reduction of hours of work in coal 

mines. 
Reduction of hours of work in the 
textile industry. 

VIII. Safety provisions for workers in build- 
ing construction with reference to 
scaffolding and hoisting machinery. 

Items I to VI inclusive appear on the 

agenda for the second stage of the double- 
discussion procedure of the Conference while 
items VII and VIII are for first discussion. 


special 


Vit. 


The Canadian delegation to 


Canadian the twentieth session of the 
delegation to International Labour Con- 
Geneva ference of the League of 


Nations, now being held at 

Geneva, includes the following representatives 

on behalf of the Government, Employers and 
Workpeople of Canada:— 

Delegates representing the Government of 

Canada: Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory 


Officer accredited to the League of Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland; and Mr. Gerald H. 
Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Technical Advisers to the Government 
Delegates: Mr. Edouard C. St. Pere, MP., 
Montreal; Mr. Gerard Picard, General Secre- 
tary, La Confederation des  Travailleurs 
Catholiques du Canada, Inc., Quebec; and 
Mr. W. T. Burford, Secretary-Treasurer, the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa. 


Delegates representing the Employers of 
Canada: Mr. A. R. Goldie, President of The 
Goldie & McCulloch Co., Ltd., and Chairman 
of the Industrial Relations Committee of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Galt. 

Technical Adviser to Employers’ Delegate: 
Mr. R. N. McCormick, Assistant Manager of 
the Tariff Department of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Toronto. 

Delegate representing the Workpeople of 
Canada: Mr. P. M. Draper, President of the 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Ottawa. 
Technical Adviser to the Workpeople’s 


Delegate: Mr. James Simpson, Vice-President 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Toronto. 


The New Zealand House of 


Forty Hour Representatives on May 12 
Week in passed the Industrial Con- 
New Zealand ciliation and Arbitration 


(Amendment) Bill, the 

principal provisions of which are as follows:— 

(1) The restoration of the compulsory 
arbitration system in labour disputes. 

(2) The Arbitration Court to fix the 
maximum weekly hours at 40, unless this is 
shown to be impracticable in a particular 
industry. 

(3) Membership of unions to be compulsory. 

(4) The Court shall fix a basic wage 
sufficient for an adult male worker with a 
wife and three children. 

Further Bills have been introduced amend- 
ing the Factories and Shops and Offices Acts 
with provision for a 40-hour week in factories 
and 44-hour week in shops and offices. 


The Bituminous Coal Con- 
servation Act (usually 
referred to as the Guffey 
Act) enacted by the Con- 
gress of the United States 
in 1935 was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court on May 18, 1936. The 
Act was passed after the National Industrial 
Recovery Act had been declared unconsti- 
tutional on May 27, 1935 (Lasour GaAzErTE, 
June, 1935, p. 54), the Bituminous Coal Code 
under the statute being, therefore, along with 


Federal 
Regulation of 
coal industry 
invalid in 
United Siates 
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all others, no longer effective. The new law 
provided for the establishment of a Bitumin- 
ous Coal Commission, authorized to formulate 
a code for that industry under which produc- 
tion, marketing and labour conditions would 
be regulated so as to conserve the natural 
resources of coal, secure economic and safe 
operation of mines, prevent unfair methods 
of competition in selling and regulate prices 
so as to permit the stablization of wages and 
working conditions. The right of freedom of 
association for employees was specified, with 
provisions for collective bargaining. The 
Code promulgated by the Commission was 
outlined in the Lasour Gazetr4H for December, 
1935, page 1121. 

The decision of the court was chiefly on the 
ground that the constitutional power of Con- 
egress to control interstate commerce does 
not include the regulation of wages and hours 
in coal mining, the production of the com- 
modity being entirely within a state before 
it began to move in interstate commerce. 
The excise tax on production intended to 
enforce the acceptance of federal regulation 
was held to be not a proper tax but a penalty 
designed to coerce the producers into agree- 
ments in accordance with the code. The tax 
was fifteen per cent of the sale prices at the 
mine, ninety per cent of it being refunded 
to those accepting the code. The majority 
of the court did not pass on the price fixing 
provisions but the Chief Justice in a separate 
opinion held these were valid but that the 
labour provisions were not. A_ dissenting 
opinion by three justices held that the price 
regulating provisions were valid and that the 
labour provisions were not properly before 
the Court. 

A bill to enact separately the price fixing 
provisions of the Act was immediately 
introduced into Congress, supported by the 
President, and adopted in June. 


Since the enactment of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and the Bituminous 
Coal Commission Act the bituminous coal 
miners, through the United Mine Workers of 
America, have made agreements with operators 
as to wages and working conditions covering 
production generally throughout the United 
States, and it is considered that the prevention 
of undue competition in prices will tend to 
prevent the termination of many of these 
agreements such as occurred between 1922 
and 1930. 


In a decision involving the 
validity of a statute of the 
State of New York estab- 
lishing a system for fixing 
minimum wages for women 
and minors the United 
States Supreme Court held that the law was 
unconstitutional, as it violated the clause of 


State minimum 
wage legislation 
in United States 
ruled invalid 


the Constitution which requires that “no per- 
son shall be .... deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law,” the 
state, therefore, having no power “ to prohibit, 
change or nullify contracts between employers 
and adult women workers as to the amount 
of wages to be paid.” The court cites the 
Adkins case, decided in 1923, in which a mini- 
mum wage law enacted by Congress for the 
District of Columbia was held to be invalid. 

In dissenting opinions the Chief Justice 
and three other justices held that the Adkins 
case did not apply as the facts and law were 
not the same. In a supplementary opinion, 
these three justices held that there was no 
justification for holding that contracts respect- 
ing wages are not within legislative control 
any less than the regulation of insurance 
premiums, the charges of grain elevators, 
the prices of milk, ete. 


Replying to a query in the 


Recent House of Commons, the 
Dominion Hon. Norman McLeod 
Relief Rogers, Muinister of La- 
Statistics bour, stated that the num- 


ber of relief recipients in 
Canada, according to preliminary figures for 
May of this year totalled 1,244,961 as com- 
pared with 1,277,452 in May, 1935. The total 
cost of relief to the Dominion, provincial, and 
municipal governments was also lower, pre- 
liminary figures for April of this year indi- 
cating that relief costs totalled $7,490,801 as 
compared with $7,771,279 for April, 1935. 


Prior to the dissolution of the Quebec 
Legislature recently, legislation enabling the 
province to participate in the Federal old 
age pension system was given Royal assent. 


The British Columbia Gazette of June 4 
announced the addition of the sign and 
pictorial industry (including commercial bul- 
letin and painted display signs) to Schedule 
A of the Apprenticeship Act. 


The report of the Old Age Pensions Board of 
Nova Scotia shows that on Nevember 30, 
1935, the total number of pensioners under 
the Act in the province was 12,886, and the 
total amount paid: them during the fourteen 
months, caused by the change in the end of 
the fiscal year from September 30 to Novem- 
ber 30 was $2,505,794. Of this amount $629,- 
518 was paid by the province. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


IVE applications for the establishment 
by the Minister of Labour of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour recently 
as follows:— 


1. From certain employees of the Guelph 
Light and Heat Commission, being members 
of Local Union No. 548, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. The dispute was 
caused by the employer reducing hours of 
work on May 1, from 50 hours per week to 
44 hours without increasing the hourly wage 
rate. An officer of the Department visited 
Guelph and discussed the matters in dispute 
with the parties concerned. He was unable, 
however, to alter the views of the Commission 
in regard to their policy in this matter. While 
the application stated that 10 employees were 
directly affected by the dispute, information 
obtained by the departmental officer while in 
Guelph indicated that not more than 8 em- 
ployees were directly affected. On this point 
the statute provides that no dispute shall be 
the subject of reference to a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation in any case in which 
the employees affected by the dispute are 
fewer than 10. Apart from this the application 
was not in order inasmuch as it did not show 
that authority had been obtained to declare a 
strike failing an adjustment of the dispute by 
reference to a Board. 


2. From employees of the Western Steve- 
dore Company at Fort William, Ontario, be- 
ing stevedores, checkers, sealers, etc., members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. Six hundred employees are stated 
to be directly affected by this dispute, which 
relates to their demand for increased wages 
and certain changes in working conditions. At 
the close of May officials of the Department 
were holding conferences in Ottawa with rep- 
resentatives of the employer; also with offi- 
cials of the union. 


3. From employees of the Canadian National 
Railways at Port Arthur, Ontario, being 
checkers, assistant stevedores, sealers, coopers, 
etc., members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees. This dispute 
also relates to the employees’ request for in- 
creased wages and certain changes in working 
conditions, 802 men being directly affected. 
At the close of May officials of the Depart- 
ment were holding conferences in Ottawa with 
representatives of the employer, also with 
officials of the union. 


‘Engineers. 


-at Winnipeg, 


4, From certain employees of the Hamilton 
By-Product Coke Ovens Limited at Hamilton, 
Ontario, being members of Local Union No. 
700, International Union of Operating 
The dispute directly affects 33 
workmen, who request an increase in their 
present wage rate, together with an improve- 
ment in their working conditions. This appli- 
cation was receiving consideration at the close 
of May. 

5. From employees of Moore’s Taxi Limited 
Manitoba, being members of 
the Taxi Drivers’ Unit of the One Big Union. 
It is stated in the application that the approxi- 
mate number of employees directly affected or 
likely to be affected by the dispute is 70. The 
dispute arises out of the dismissal of 14 em- 
ployees, which the applicants allege was due to 
their union affiliation. This application was 
receiving consideration at the close of May. 

Reference was made in the April issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, page 309, to the receipt in 
Department of Labour of an application for a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation from 
the pursers’ and stewards’ staffs of the Cana- 
dian National Railways engaged in Pacific 
Coast steamship services, members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 
During May a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation was established to deal with this 
dispute and members thereof were appointed 
as follows:—Mr. R. O. Campney, of Van- 
couver, B.C., chairman, appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other Board members; Captain 
B. L. Johnson, of Vancouver, nominated by 
the company, and the Rev. C. D. Clarke, of 
Prince Rupert, nominated by the employees. 
The dispute relates to the employees’ request 
for increased wages and certain changes in 
working conditions, 177 employees being 
directly affected. 


The personnel of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
wages dispute between the Winnipeg Electric 
Company and certain of its employees, being 
members of Locals Nos. 1037 and 435, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(See Lazour Gazerte, May, 1936, page 396) 
was completed on May 22 by the appointment 
of Mr. W. C. Hamilton, K.C., of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, as third member and chairman. 
This appointment was made by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other Board members, 
Messrs. C. A. Clendening, of Winnipeg, and 
Fred Bancroft, of Oakville, Ontario, nominees 
of the company and employees respectively. 
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It was reported in the March issue of the 
Labour GAZETTE, page 224, that an application 
had been received in the Department of Labour 
during February from employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company at West Saint 
John, N.B., being subforemen, checkers, 
coopers, sealers, heatermen and freight 
handlers, etc., members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees. The dis- 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 


([ BE following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for May, 1936, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 





Number of | Time loss 
Date bert d employees | in working 
P involved days 
"May 1036.0. 220: 12 2,911 28,469 
SAprs1936s2.0 3) ee. 15 1,844 17,790 
Mayet Osaon nee ce 25 5,923 33, 024 





“Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
feast one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 
putes.” 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a smal] number of 
employees, or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


The figures for May as to time loss and 
numbers of workers involved show increases 
over those for April, although the number of 
disputes were less, owing to the strike of log- 
gers, sawmill and shingle mill workers in 
British Columbia which involved a relatively 
large number of employees for a considerable 
time. In May, 1935, several disputes involved 
large numbers of workers with considerable 
time loss, particularly the strikes of longshore- 
men at Montreal, P.Q., and gold miners in 
British Columbia, and there were also several 
strikes involving comparatively small numbers 
of workers. 


Four disputes, involving 311 workers, were 
carried over from April, one of these, wood- 
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pute related to the employees’ request for in- 
creased wages, 600 men being directly affected. 
The application, however, was considered de- 
fective in certain respects, and as negotiations 
in regard to wage rates of all classes of rail- 
way employees were about to proceed between 
the principal Canadian Railways and the 
various groups of railway employees, a Board 
was not established. 


CANADA DURING MAY, 1936 


workers at Toronto, Ont., not having been 
reported to the Department in time_ for 
inclusion in the May issue of the Lasour 
GazettE. Eight disputes commenced during 
May. Of these twelve disputes, seven ter- 
minated during the month, four resulting in 
favour of the employer while compromise 
settlements were reached in three cases. At 
the end of May, therefore, there were on 
record five disputes recorded as strikes or 
lockouts, namely: truck drivers, helpers, ware- 
house employees, etc., Toronto, Ont.; salmon 
fishermen, Upper Fraser River, B.C.; taxi 
drivers, Winnipeg, Man.; restaurant employees, 
Toronto, Ont.; and garage employees, Winni- 
peg, Man. 

The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such as are defined in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to which 
information had been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available as 
to four such disputes, namely: photo engravers, 
Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal and Que- 
bec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., May 4, 1931, 
one employer; motion picture projectionists, 
Toronto, Ont., July 11, 19382, two employers; 
moulders, Peterborough, Ont., February 27, 
1934, one employer; and laundry employees, 
Toronto, Ont., May 18, 1936, one employer, 
this last being added this month. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 


The strike of fur collar and cuff workers at 
Toronto, commencing on March 23, 1936, for 
the forty-hour week was recorded in the May 
issue of the LaBour GaAzeETTE as having lapsed 
at the end of April. Very little work was in 
progress for some time but as a result of con- 
ferences between the employers’ association 
and the union it was agreed, about May 15, 
to adopt the forty hour week as provided 
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for in the agreement for other fur shops. The 
agreement is outlined elsewhere in this issue. 

Disputes involving sugar beet field workers 
in south-western Alberta and in Kent County, 
Ontario, occurred during May. The workers 
demanded higher rates per acre and in Alberta 
secured a slight increase. In Ontario only a 
small percentage of the workers were reported 
to be involved. In both cases the demands 
were made before the season opened and 
work was not. held up. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information in the tabular statement. 


Loccrers, CowicHaN Lakz, B.C.—This strike, 
which commenced on March 10, against the 
discharge of two employees, alleged by the 
strikers to be the result of union activity, was 
terminated on May 26 when the strike in 
various logging camps, sawmills, etc., com- 
mencing on May 4, was called off; but it is 
reported that operations have not been re- 
sumed by the employer. 

The sympathetic strike in another camp of 
the same employer, commencing March 20, 
was also called off. 


Woon Workers (INTERIOR Firtincs, Erc.), 
Toronto, Ont.—Employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on April 29, a demand for 
increased wages and union recognition being 
refused. Work was resumed on May 2 as a 
result of negotiations between the workers and 
the employer, an increase in wages of ten 
per cent being given and also a reduction in 
hours from 50 per week to 44, but union 
recognition was not granted. Some of the 
employees were working away from Toronto 
in various localities, installing fittings. The 
dispute was not reported in time for inclusion 
in the May issue of the Lasour Gazerrte. 


SALMON FISHERMEN, Upper Fraser River, 
B.C.—Fishermen ceased work on May 26, de- 
manding seven cents per pound, the rate paid 
on the lower part of the river, instead of six 
cents. At the end of the month the dispute 
was unterminated. Early in June the fisher- 
men on the lower Fraser ceased work in 
sympathy. The catch was for sale on the 
fresh fish market and a large quantity of 
salmon from other points reached Vancouver, 
so that supplies from the Fraser River were 
not required. 


Loacers, Saw MILL Aanp SHINGLE MILL 
WorRKERS, VANCOUVER ISLAND AND Coast Dis- 
trict, B.C —Employees in a number of logging 
camps and in sawmills, shingle mills, etc., 
ceased work on May 4 demanding recognition 
of the locals of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America which had 
been formed by the transfer of members from 


the Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union. This 
was done in accordance with the policy 
adopted in 19385 by the Workers’ Unity League, 
namely the transfer of the membership of its 
various organizations to the international 
unions. The union scale of wages in the 
States of Washington and Oregon was also 
demanded, this involving increases of $1.50 per 
day and upward, or about twenty per cent. 
The reinstatement of the two union members 
discharged at Cowichan Lake was also de- 
manded by some of the strikers. The em- 
ployers had been granting increases of about 
ten per cent before these demands were made 
and this continued while the dispute was in 
progress, so that work was resumed in many of 
the camps and mills between May 11 and May 
18. On May 26 the strike was called off and 
work was resumed generally on May 28. Many 
of the employers reported that their employees 
were not on strike but owing to the interfer- 
ence of pickets the camps and mills were closed 
for an interval. A number of pickets were 
reported in the press to have been arrested on 
charges of intimidation, assault, etc. 


GRANITE WoRrKERS, ST. SAMUEL, P.Q—A 
number of employees in one granite cutting 
establishment, including cutters, machine oper- 
ators, polishers, hoisting engineers and labour- 
ers, ceased work on May 1, the agreement 
having expired, demanding a new agreement 
with increased wages and employment of mem- 
bers of the National Catholic Union of Quarry 
Workers of Frontenac. As a result of concili- 
ation by the provincial Department of Labour 
work was resumed at noon, May 6, under con- 
ditions prevailing prior to the dispute, an 
agreement to be reached later, which would 
cover all classes not under the granite cutters’ 
agreement for the province, approved and 
extended under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act (Lasour Gazettn, May, 
1936, page 460). The strike did not involve 
all of the employees in the establishment and 
the strikers were partially replaced, but it 
was agreed that the new employees would be 
discharged, within thirty days, and thé strikers 
reinstated. The agreement is outlined else- 
where in this issue. 


Taxi Drivers, WinnripEc, Man.—A number 
of taxi drivers in the employ of one company 
were dismissed on May 4, on refusing to give 
up their membership in the One Big Union, the 
employer posting a notice that no members 
of the union would be employed. The com- 
pany is reported to have had seventy-eight 
drivers and to have replaced those dismissed 
from the spare list. The union claimed in its 
membership a large percentage of the drivers. 
The employer had refused to sign an agree- 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1936* 


Number} Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working Remarks 

involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to May, 1936. 


LogeGine— 

Loggers, Cowichan Lake, B.C... 140 3,080 |Commenced Mar. 10, 1936; against discharge of 
workers; terminated May 26, 1936; in favour of 
employer. 

Loggers, Cowichan Lake, B.C... 120 2,640 |Commenced Mar. 20, 1936; in sympathy with 
loggers on strike from Mar. 10, 1986; terminated 
May 26, 1936; in favour of employer. 

MANUFACTURING— 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood workers (interior fittings, 


ete.), Toronto, Ontiares. fs 40 40 |Commenced April 29, 1936; for increased wages and 
recognition of union; terminated May 1, 1936; 
compromise. 
SERVICE— 


Business, etc.— 
Truck drivers, helpers, ware- 
house employees, etec., Tor- 
ontoOntitlecvesn. vente 11 286 |Commenced Mar. 31, 1936; against discharge of 
workers and for increased wages; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during May, 1936. 


FISHING, ETC.— 
Salmon fishermen, Upper Fraser 
River DIY een are 70 350 |Commenced May 26, 1936; for increase in piece 
rates; unterminated. 


Loecinc— 
Loggers, saw and shingle mill 
workers, etc., Vancouver Is- 
land and Coast District, B.C.. 2,000 20,000 |Commenced May 4, 1936; for union recognition and 
increased wages; terminated May 26, 1936; in 
favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Non-Metallic Minerals— 
Granite workers, St. Samuel, 


eT ee ee ee 17 77 |Commenced May 1, 1936; to secure renewal of 
union agreement; terminated May 6, 1936; 
compromise. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
cal— 
Taxi drivers, Winnipeg, Man... 14 296 |Alleged lockout, May 4, 1936; re employment of 
union members; unterminated. 
Water— 
Longshoremen, Toronto, Ont.. 400 400 |Commenced May 16, 1936; for renewal of agree- 
: ment with retroactive increase in wages; term- 
inated May 16, 1936; compromise. 
SpRVICE— 


Business, etc.— 
Restaurant employees, Toron- 


$Oc ORE ns aieacc un.8 oa 20 500 |Commenced May 1, 1936; for reinstatement of 
workers discharged for alleged union activity; 
unterminated. 


Garage employees (automobile 
body workers), Winnipeg, 
Man Sante 8c Pe 14 300 |Commenced May 5, 1936; against discharge of 
worker; unterminated. 


Laundry employees (drivers 
and pressers), Toronto, Ont. 65 500 |Commenced May 18, 1936; against discharge of 
worker; employment conditions no _ longer 
affected by May 31, 1936; in favour of employer. 





f *In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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ment with the union which was organized in 
December, 1935, and afterwards claimed that it 
was interfering with the business. The union 
requested the Taxicab Board to amend the 
regulations as to wages and working condi- 
tions. On May 5 the union reported the situa- 
tion to the Minister of Labour, stating that 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
had been violated. After securing information 
from both parties, the Minister instructed the 
western representative of the Department to 
proceed to Winnipeg and attempt to bring 
about a settlement. From May 17 to May 
27 negotiations were carried on and the em- 
ployer offered to reinstate nine of the fourteen 
discharged, stating the others had been guilty 
of misconduct. These charges were denied to 
a great extent by representatives of the em- 
ployees, who insisted on the reinstatement of 
all. The union on May 28 applied for a Board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, and at the end of the month the applica- 
tion was under consideration. 


LONGSHOREMEN, Toronto, Ont.—Members 
of the Toronto Longshoremen’s Union refused 
to work for three companies after midnight, 
May 15, when the agreement expired. The 
union had proposed certain changes in the new 
agreements. An increase in wages for day 
work from 40 cents per hour to 42 cents and for 
night work from 42 cents per hour to 45 cents 
had been agreed to by the employers but the 
union asked to have the increase made retro- 
active to the opening of navigation. The 
union also desired separate agreements with 
each employer. The demand for the retro- 
active increase in wages being withdrawn, 
agreements were reached on May 16 by 11 
p.m. It is reported that there were no large 
boats in the harbour during the day so that 
not many of the longshoremen, 400 in number, 
were needed and the work was performed by 
others. 


RESTAURANT EMpLoyrers, Toronto, OntT.— 
A number of the employees in one restaurant 
ceased work on May 1, in protest against the 
discharge of several employees allegedly be- 
cause of union activity. An interim injunc- 
tion in restraint of picketing, carrying placards, 
ete., was obtained by the employer. It is 
reported that an extension of the injunction 
was refused some ten days later except that 
it was continued with respect to those former 
employees who, when engaged, had signed a 
contract not to picket. Some of those picket- 
ing were arrested for not obeying the injunc- 
tion, but were released with a warning. At 
the end of the month a settlement had not 
been reported. 
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GaraAGE EMPLOYEES (AUTOMOBILE Bopy 
Workers), WiNNipEc, Man.—A number of 
the employees in one establishment ceased 
work on May 5 in protest against the discharge 
of a union officer who, the employer stated, 
could not perform the duties as required on 
account of ill health. The strikers were re- 
ported to have been replaced to a great extent. 
At the end of the month the dispute was un- 
terminated, but early in June a settlement 
was reported. The employer offered to rein- 
state those involved and work was resumed 
by all except those who had secured work 
elsewhere, among these being the man dis- 
charged. 


Launpry Workers (Drivers & PressERS), 
Toronto, Ont.—A number of the employees 
in one establishment ceased work on May 18 
in protest against the dismissal of an em- 
ployee, allegedly because of union activity. 
At the request of the National Union of 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning Employees, the 
Toronto representative of the Department of 
Labour brought about negotiations between 
the management and a union officer. The 
employer stated the man had been dismissed 
for misconduct and not for union activity and 
would not be reinstated, also that twelve out 
of the sixty-five strikers had resumed work and 
the others had been replaced. At the end of 
the month employment conditions appeared 
to be no longer affected and the dispute is, 
therefore, recorded as terminated, and has 
been added to the list of such disputes in a 
previous paragraph. 


More than 3,500 enumerators including 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police and Indian 
agents, began on June 1 to take the five-yearly 
census in the prairie provinces, according to 
recent press reports. Aeroplanes and pack 
trains have been called into service for census 
activities in out-of-the-way districts. It is ex- 
pected that it will be possible to give out 
the results of the census, from many cities and 
towns, in two months and that the complete 
survey will be available in three months. 


From this census it is hoped to obtain new 
information relative to unemployment, health, 
education, finance and agriculture. Data will 
be obtained concerning the years of schooling, 
and ability to read or write. This census is 
also designed to afford a thorough survey of 
agriculture. Field crops, live stock, dairying, 
fruit and vegetable growing will be brought 
under comprehensive review. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as _ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in the 
issue of February 1936, in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1935. The latter review included a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the several countries 
for which such figures were available. Many 
countries publish these statistics only once each 
year, the figures being issued in some cases 
after an interval of as much as two years, and 
for such countries the latest figures are not 
for relatively recent dates. Statistics given in 
the annual review and in this monthly article 
are taken as far as possible directly from the 
government publications of the various coun- 
tries concerned, while information as to par- 
ticular disputes is obtained for the most part 
from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in April 
was 53 and 22 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 75 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 24,000 
workers with a time loss of 141,000 working 
days. Of the 53 disputes beginning in April, 
10 were over demands for increases in wages, 
5 over proposed wage reductions, 11 over other 
wage questions, 15 over questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or per- 
sons, 8 over other questions respecting working 
arrangements, 3 over questions of trade union 
principle; one dispute was a sympathetic 
stoppage. During the month, settlements were 
reached in 58 disputes, of which 14 were settled 
in favour of workers, 33 in favour of employers 
and 11 resulted in compromise. In 3 other 
disputes work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. 


Mexico 


A strike of 48,000 railway workers was 
called off May 19 after a one day stoppage, 
when federal government officials declared it 
illegal. 


France 


Strikes occurred in the metal industries dur- 
ing the last days of May. It was reported that 
80,000 workers were on strike May 28 in auto- 
mobile, aircraft and munition factories. Of 
these, 40,000 automobile factories secured sub- 
stantial wage increases and other concessions 


when their dispute was settled May 29. The 
other 40,000 workers were still on strike at the- 
end of the month. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in March 
was 125 and 108 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 233 
disputes in progress during the month involving 
116,000 workers, with a time loss of 1,322,000 
working days for the month. 


A strike of several thousand seamen on the 
Atlantic Coast, which was not sponsored by 
the headquarters of the union, after lasting 
ten weeks, was called off May 29. 


Outlining the benefits to be derived from 
highway construction and urging federal aid 
towards a program of road building, a com- 
prehensive brief was recently presented to 
Hon. N. MchL. Rogers, Dominion Minister 
of Labour, by a delegation of road contractors, 
crushed stone and gravel producers, and repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers and supply firms, 
organized by the Ontario Road Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. 


The Act establishing a contributory system 
of health insurance in British Columbia has 
been proclaimed in effect from May 18. A 
review of this legislation appeared in the last 
issue of the Lapour Gazerrr, on page 422). 
In a press statement, Hon. G. M. Weir, Provin- 
cial Secretary, considered that it would take 
from four to six months to set up the 
machinery for the scheme. 


According to the annual report of the Nova 
Scotia Department of Public Works and 
Mines covering the fiscal year 1934 to 1935, 
the average number of men employed in the 
coal mines during that period was 12,946 as 
compared with 12,297 in the previous year. 
The total number of man-days worked was 
2,720,357 in 1935 and 2,680,265 in the fiscal 
year 1934—an increase of 40,092 man-days. The 
coal output for the period under review was 
5,310,112 tons. This compared with the pre- 
vious year’s output of 5,526,987 tons shows 
a decrease of 216,875 tons. Coal sales for the 
year 1935 were 4,747,185 tons while for 1934 
they amounted to 5,169,767, a decrease of 
422,582 tons. The number of fatal accidents 
during a fourteen month period was 31. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO IN 1935 


Sixteenth Annual Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


fi Peat sixteenth report of the Ontario De- 
partment of Labour reviews the adminis- 
tration of the various acts under its jurisdic- 
tion during the fiscal period October 31 to 
March 31, 1935. As this report covers only 
five months the statistics are not comparable 
with those given in previous annual reports. 


In the present report are sections dealing 
with the following enactments which are ad- 
ministered by the Department: The Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act; the Minimum 
Wage Act; the Sanitary and Hoisting En- 
gineers Act; the Employment Agencies Act; 
the Steam Boiler Act; and the Apprenticeship 
Act: 

Reviewing industrial conditions in the prov- 
ince, the Deputy Minister noted general im- 
provement in employment as compared with 
the same period last year in all the thirteen 
divisions of industry, with the exception of the 
communication group in which the index num- 
ber was a fraction of a point lower. More- 
over, in all groups, except communications, 
transportation and construction, each month 
showed an advance over the same month of the 
previous year. The greatest gains were re- 
ported for mining, logging, iron and _ steel 
and in construction. 

Further evidence of improvement in employ- 
ment conditions was shown in the percentage 
of unemployment as reported by trade unions, 
which was 18-5 as compared with 22-7 for the 
same period last year, or a decline of 4:2 
points. 

Increased activity was indicated in the build- 
ing trades, the value of permits issued in On- 
tario for the five months amounting to $8,114,- 
483 as compared with $3,324,072 for the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 


Employment Service—During the five- 
month period from November 1, 1934 to 
March 31, 1935 there were 115,677 applications 
for employment received at all Ontario offices. 
Employers. including municipal, provincial and 
federal government departments called for 59,- 
856 men and women; 56,919 placements were 
made, of which 35,777 were casual and 21,142 
were of a more permanent nature. 


The series of employment service broadcasts, 
which commenced in October, 1934, continued 
during the period under review. Positions in 
approximately sixty occupations were put on 
the air and replies received from qualified ap- 
pleants who otherwise would not have known 
of the vacancies. 


In accordance with an understanding reached 
in March, 1935, the agricultural representatives 
of the province and the employment office 
superintendents were linked more closely in 
a farm placement scheme with the object of 
improving the service to farm employers dur- 
ing the spring and summer months. This plan, 
the report states, promises to result in an in- 
crease in the number of farm placements. In 
February, the employment offices in southern 
Ontario were asked to co-operate with the 
Social Research Council of McGill university 
incompiling specific information regarding 
agricultural conditions. This information was 
used by the Council in preparing a study of 
conditions affecting this industry throughout 
the whole Dominion. 

Superintendents of the Employment Service 
were given an opportunity to join the On- 
tario Vocational Guidance Association recently 
formed in Toronto. 


Private Employment Agencies—During the 
period reviewed nine private employment 
agencies were licensed under the Employment 
Agencies Act but with three exceptions practic- 
ally no business was reported for the five- 
month pericd. 


A complaint was received that the proprie- 
tor of a rooming house was operating an em- 
ployment office and charging fees for securing 
position for his patrons. While no direct. viola- 
tion of the Act was found upon investigation, 
the operator was warned against charging a 
fee. 


Factory Inspectton—In the report of the 
Factory Inspection Branch reference was made 
to a conference, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
J. G. Cunningham, Director of Industrial Hy- 
giene, which was attended by representative 
foundrymen from all parts of the province. 
Featuring this conference was the discussion 
on silicosis, and it was indicated “that ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the moulders ex- 
amined by the Industrial Hygiene Branch, 
with an average exposure of 28 years, were 
suffering from silicosis; 85 per cent of the 
grinders; 40 per cent of the sandblasters and 
approximately 15 per cent of various other 
groups. All these men had many years of ser- 
vice and none were cases which had developed 
within the year, but rather had accumulated 
over a lengthy period.” 

The report stated that “the conference 
proved of great assistance to our inspectors 
and we feel we are receiving a greater degree 
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of co-operation from the foundry owners and 
management than at any time in the past. 
Too much importance cannot be attached to 
this class of industrial disease and our inspect- 
ors are urged to accept no half measures where 
this insidious hazard is known to be present.” 

During the five-month period 80 plans repre- 
senting a total value of approximately $1,812,- 
000 were approved under section 14 of the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act. The 
majority of these plans were for additions and 
alterations to existing plants, only one permit 
being granted for a new industry. 

During the period reviewed 95 complaints 
were received. Upon investigation, 50 were 
upheld, 34 were not upheld, 4 did not come 
under the jurisdiction of the Branch and the 
others were pending investigation. 

Violations of the Act in the enforcement of 
which the inspectors have a responsibility were 
reported as follows: Operating Engineers Act, 
26; Adolescent School Attendance Act, 2; 
Minimum Wage Act, 731; and Steam Boiler 
Act, 16. 

Proceedings were taken against four firms, 
under Section 30 of the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act. Conviction was recorded 
in all cases. 

There were 1,125 accidents reported for the 
five-month period with 15 fatalities. 

Six men and one woman were reported as 
having contracted some form of industrial 
disease, four cases being dematitis, two pneu- 
moconiosis and one a hand infection. 

In the accompanying tables are given the 
number of employees by sex and age in in- 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ONTARIO FACTORIES 


Five month 
period ending 
March 31, 1935 


Employees 


Malesiover L6iyearsiacfsnace + ance eek 136, 224 
Males: 14° ¢0. 10° yCars\ os ..nicncosien oe eee eens 21 
Females|over 8 years?. 02.0226. see 56, 053 
Hemales.14:to 18 vearsh <a. 4 4:.sneuieneemen os Uae 
Totaleeetce eee eee 193,035 
Children under 14 dismissed...............--. 0 
Hours or LAsour IN ONTARIO FACTORIES 
Number 
fe) 
Employees 

Males— 
ADHOUTS per Weeks. 22% ew. oe Pe ee 91, 626 
BOsWOursiper WeOK 22.5 Shien, sree com oe 19, 883 
DANNOULS PCr WOK. ..04 cox sino oo hoe IT 12,058 


DISMRGUER POL WSS tnt swics sitet te eas ene oe 396 
GGnnroursi per wee less. csco cree eee eee 


Females— 
MOMMOULS DCL WOOkvc sete: eo ccls cece ister oe 41,328 
HOMSOUPSIDEL WEEK shits een nets tees 7,323 
HAIN OUTS DEL AWG Kk stiles oe ipaede mein nie tne 2,492 
BOMMGUTS Per WeOK.o: tere k coment cote care ees 234 
GOMOUTS PEW: ecrae crite tee ce ee 561 
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dustrial and mercantile establishments and 
office buildings, together with hours of work 
during the period reviewed. 

There were also 13,234 employees, male and 
female, working approximately 50 hours per 
week. 


- Bowler Inspection—The report of the Boiler 
Inspection Branch for the five month period 
detailed the number of inspections made, and 
the certificates issued. 

The total amount transmitted to the 
Treasurer of Ontario for the period ending 
March 31, 1935, was $5,206.20. 


Operating Engineers—The Board of Examin- 
ers reported that 15,276 certificates were issued 
to operating engineers and 264 certificates were 
refused during the period under review. The 
fees collected amounted to $18,984.53 while 
the net revenue was $19,844.78. 


Industrial Disputes—During the period re- 
viewed there were 15 industrial disputes re- 
ported in Ontario in which 4,574 employees 
were involved, with a time-loss of 24,483 work- 
ing days. 


Apprenticeship Act—The chief inspector of 
the Apprenticeship Board in his review of 
activities, stated :— 

“The general tendency throughout the Prov- 
ince is to regard the Apprenticeship Act as 
being dormant and it would appear that little 
can be done to revive an active interest in 
apprentice training until such time as most of 
the mechanics in the building trades are re- 
employed in normal activities. As pointed 
out in the report for the previous year, there 
will undoubtedly be a shortage of skilled 
mechanics when normal activity returns and 
it is hoped that some steps may be taken to 
reorganize the work of the Apprenticeship 
Board before this shortage becomes acute.” 

The number of active contracts, repre- 
senting apprentices in the nine designated 
trades, decreased from 343 on November 1, 
1934, to 319 on March 31, 1935. Despite 
this decrease it is noted that during the 
five-month period 11 new contracts were 
registered, whereas only 15 were registered 
during the whole of the previous year. 

During the period reviewed, several meet- 
ings were held with representatives. of the 
hairdressing and barbers associations and 
it is hoped that this occupation may be 
brought within the scope of the Act in the 
near future. 

The 319 apprentices registered in the trades 
at the end of March 31, 1935, were dis- 
tributed as follows: Bricklaying, 38; masonry, 
3; carpentry, 24; painting and decorating, 
10; plastering, 11; plumbing, 116; steamfitting, 
34; sheet metal work, 31; and electrical work, 
pat 
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Minimum Wages in Ontario in 1935 


Reviewing the administration of the On- 
tario Minimum Wage Act during the five- 
month period ending March 31, 1935, the 
chairman of the Minimum Wage Board states 
that “economic pressure resulting from the 
continued period of depression has forced 
many employers to reduce wage rates of 
female employees to the legal limit so that 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to en- 
force the provisions of the Act and Orders.” 
Continuing, the chairman observed: ‘ Many 
employers have been forced to adopt a 
hand-to-mouth system of production, where- 
by orders are taken for immediate or short- 
time delivery and little or no stock is manu- 
factured in advance of the seasonal demands. 
This results in overtime and a shortage of 
competent workers during the short peak of 
production, followed by extended periods 
of idleness or short-time employment, dur- 
ing which the tendency on the part of the 
worker is to stretch the work as far as pos- 
sible. Where the piecework method of pay- 
ment is employed, this reduces the hourly 
earnings and it is extremely difficult for the 
Board to enforce the minimum weekly wage.” 


As the present report covers only a brief 
period the usual statistical data summarizing 
wages and hours have been omitted. It is 
the intention of the Board, however, to in- 
clude this information in the next annual 
report for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1936. 

During the period under review, there were 
18 court prosecutions. In four of these, 
fines amounting to $725 were imposed, and 
arrears of $659.87 ordered to be paid to seven 
girls. In seven, action was withdrawn as 
arrears of $1,071.74 were paid to ten girls. In 
five cases, no fines were imposed but arrears 
amounting to $169.71 were ordered paid to five 
girls. Two other cases were dismissed. In 
the five months covered by the report, a total 
of $9,219.06 in arrears of pay was paid by 181 
employers to 254 employees. 

The number of permits in force on March 
31 was 65, seven having been cancelled and six 
new permits being issued since November 1, 
1934. These 65 permits cover 111 employees. 

Wage returns collected during this period 
revealed under payments of 521 employees in 
331 firms, all of which were adjusted. Com- 
plaints from 359 individuals were dealt with, 
most of which required action by the Board. 


ASSESSMENT RATES FOR WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN 
ONTARIO INDUSTRIES FOR 1936 


HE Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
board has recently issued its table of pro- 
visional assessment rates for 1936 with adjusted 
rates for 1935. In its introduction to the 
changes in the assessments levied upon the in- 
dustries of the province, the Board makes an 
explanation of its method of rating. For 
assessment and compensation purposes under 
the Act, the industries covered are divided 
into 24 classes. Always considering that the 
Accident Fund is one and indivisible and 
that the liability for accident cost is collectively 
upon all industry, each class carries its own 
burden, except that a very small general fund, 
known as the Disaster Reserve, is set aside 
to assist in meeting any extraordinary call that 
may arise in any class. With the exception 
of the Disaster Reserve the moneys collected 
are just what are considered necessary to take 
care of the accidents that have actually 
happened, as well as the expenses of adminis- 
tration of the Act and the upkeep of the 
Safety Associations authorized by the Act, 
Separate accounts are kept of all assess- 
ments received and all compensation and 
medical aid awarded for each of these classes. 
19695—2 


Each of the 24 classes of industry is thus in 
effect a mutual insurance association of the 
employers in that class. 

It is further explained that the rates for 
each class are fixed and the assessments deter- 
mined upon the requirements. In other words, 
rates are based in accordance with the accident 
experience of each industry in each class. 


If it is seen that the rate charged has pro- 
duced just sufficient money, or if the surplus 
or deficit is small, the rate will be maintained. 
If there is any considerable difference, it will 
be increased or decreased accordingly. 

Any surplus to the credit of a class remains 
in the class funds, and this is also taken into 
consideration in fixing the rates. 

All industries in the same class do not 
necessarily, nor usually, bear the same rate. 
The classes are subdivided into groups, and 
even within the group the rates are different 
where this is shown to be justified. The ex- 
perience is kept for the group as well as for 
the class. In fixing the rates, however, re- 
gard must always be had to the fact that each 
class is an insurance group and that all lines 
of industry in the class must share to some 
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extent the good or ill fortune of the class as 
a whole. The rating for each separate line 
of industry cannot be made to depend upon 
the experience in that particular line alone. 
This is especially the case where the total 
amount of the pay rolls in any line of indus- 
try is small. To charge that line of industry 
with its own cost might place a very excessive 
burden upon its employers for one year while 
perhaps relieving them almost wholly from 
assessment another year. This would destroy 
the underlying principle of collective liability 
or mutual insurance which is the basis of the 
system. 

The schedule of assessment in each industry 
is based upon $100 of payroll. 

Decreases in the assessment rates are shown 
in only four groups as compared with 1935. 
The greatest reduction in the accident rate is 
that indicated in the group designated as 
“Transportation of freight by aeroplane.” 
This group, formerly in Class 20, carried an 
accident assessment of $13.50 per $100 of pay- 
roll. For 1936, in class 5, this group is given 
a provisional rating of $7.50. 

Other decreases include a reduction from 
$1.20 to 90 cents in the erection of wire fences 
when done as separate work; a reduction from 
70 to 60 cents in rate for the manufacture of 
incandescent lamps, radio tubes, neon tube 
lights; and a reduction from $6 to $5.50 in 
brick work, stone masonry, concrete or cement 
work, carpentry or general construction con- 
nected with buildings, n.o.s. 

The increases in the provisional rates for 1936 
were as follows:— 


1936 1935 

$ $ 
Logging, etc. (n.o.s.). 8 00 6 00 
Logging operations (plants “with 

$10,000-$15,000 payroll) .. 10 00 9 00 
Planing mills, sash and door 

factories. iter he neyo 3 00 Dap es, 
Hardwood flooring. . Zoo 1475 
Mining (n.o-s.): 

Surface labour... 2.50 2 10 

Ore treatment (with heat). 2 50 2 10 

Boring meray wells. k 5 00: 3 35 
Explosives (mfg.) 5 00: 1 00 
Fireworks, torpedoes (mfg, ». 5 00: 1 00 
Fuses (mfg.) . Se : 3 00 1 00 
Cartridges (mfg.).. 2 00 1 00 
Loading and fixing ‘artillery 

ammunition. 4 00 1 00 
Rolling mills or steel works, 

with blast furnace. : 1 00 0 75 
Foundries, malleable iron. eae 1 00 
Sheet metal articles (mfg.).. 1 00 0 75 
Typewriters, adding machines, 

cash registers, radios, sten- 

cils, buttons, cameras, etc. 

(mfg.).. 0 60 0 40 
Assembly of such machines. . 0 40 0 25 
Phonograph records, ivory, ete, 0 30 0: 20 
Dry batteries (mfg.).. 0 75 0: 50 
Storage batteries (mfg.).. 1 65 1 10 
Agricultur al sab ig oarcape ete.. 1 20 0: 90 
Auto, repairing. : 1 00 0 60 


1936 1935 
$ $ 
Wood chemicals and charcoal 
fraiet) . $ . SOs ated Oe = $75 r25 
Preparation of meat products. 1 00 80 
Cereal products or bakeries .. 1 00) 80 


Canning plants (milk, vege- 
tables, fish, foodstuffs) .. 
Jam or fruit juice (mfg.).. 
Sugar YLEMecrichncsrmat -tie <f 
Starch or SEG (ate) 
Macaroni (mfg. Ne 
Cider or vinegar (mfg.) .. 
Pickle factories... 


ie) 

=) 
COrrocCcoO (emo) 

asin 

or or 


WHODHOHPOHHOFH 
1) 
oO 
(oe) 
ee 


Spices or condiments (mfg). 45 0 35 
Brewers, distillers. bg 10: 0875 
Malt (mfg.) . 40 0 30 
Mineral or soda water (mtg, ). ' 65 0 50 
Wine (mfg.).. 50! 1 30 
Plastering or lathing. : 00 2 60 
Sheet metal work, metal 

roofing, etc. (other than by 

carpentebjacene?— als 10.038 5 50 4 10 


The annual convention of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario 
was held recently in Toronto, and was at- 
tended by 1,376 plant executives and safety 
experts. At the opening of the conference, 
meetings were held of the ten safety associa- 
tions, representing 17 different classes of 
industry under compensation, which constitute 
the Associations. According to Mr. R. B. 
Morley, general manager, the members of 
these associations make their “safety influence” 
felt in nearly 10,000 industrial plants in 
Ontario, with payrolls totalling over $250,- 
000,000. — 

A feature of the convention was the re- 
habilitation clinic. The function of this clinic 
is to restore industrial accident victims to the 
maximum possible degree of bodily activity. 
This is done by a series of carefully planned 
exercises and by the application of manual 
and electrical therapeutic treatments. 

Another section of the convention was the 
safety exhibit which displayed hundreds of 
devices and materials designed to prevent 
accidents. 

The officers of the Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations for 1936 are President, J. 
H. Vernor, Western Clock Co., Peterborough ; 
first vice-president, A. G. Wright, Dominion 
Foundries and Steel Co., Hamilton; second 
vice-president, A. J. Harvey, Lever Brothers, 
Toronto; honorary treasurer, F. M. Kim- 
bark, Business Systems, Toronto. 


All employees on the operating staffs of the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission are 
to be placed on a 48-hour week, according to 
a recent announcement. This will include one 
day off in seven. In the smaller and outlying 
districts where transportation costs in pro- 
viding relief every week would be excessive, 
the operators will be given four days rest in 
28. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF THE 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC FOR 1934-35 


Administrative activities of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of the Province of Quebec 
are detailed in the annual report for the 
year ending June 30, 1935, this being the 
third review since the Department was estab- 
lished separately from the former joint De- 
partment of Public Works and Labour. 


Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act—Included is the first review of the admin- 
istration of the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act. (The provisions of the Act 
were given in the Lasour Gazerte for May, 
1934, page 417, and the collective agreements 
are summarized in the monthly issues and 
also in the January wages supplements.) 


In a summary of the year’s operations, the 


provincial Deputy Minister of Labour referred 
to the fact that large numbers of employers’ 
and employees’ organizations availed them- 
selves of the provisions of the Act. During 
the year, 42 orders-in-council were adopted to 
make obligatory the provisions of collective 
agreements between employers’ and workers’ 
representatives. Of these, 24 concerned 
trades of the building industry in all the 
industrial centres of the province; 3 concerned 
the shoe, clothing and glove industry; 2, long- 
shoremen; 5, barbers and hairdressers; 6, 
baking industry; and one each for the fur 
industry (Montreal) and the printing industry 
(district of Quebec). 

The deputy further considered that, owing 
to the gradual enforcement of the Act, “ pro- 
portioned to the degree of co-operation of 
the contracting parties, troublesome reactions 
to legal regulation of labour were reduced 
to a minimum.” 

He emphasized that “the Act was enforced 
chiefly where labour organizations were strong 
enough to enter into and carry through such 
collective labour agreements,” and that “the 
establishments of a legal system in the col- 
lective relations between employers and work- 
men had the excellent result of restoring 
social peace where class struggle with its 
strikes, lock-outs and hardships had formerly 
prevailed.” 

Another result of this social legislation was 
the “development of professional bodies and 
forming of an elite of employers and work- 
men, capable of imparting a sound direction 
to each industry respecting working hours, 
apprenticeship and wage rates.” 

Dealing with the effect of the legislation 
on wages, the deputy estimated that it had 
resulted in an increase of “from 10 to 100 
per cent, according to the state of organiza- 

19695—24 


tion or disorganization of the industry or 
trade.” While declaring it was impossible 
to specify the amount of the wage increase 
he considered “that workmen’s payrolls in- 
creased by several millions.” 


Labour Inspection Service—The report of 
the chief inspector indicated that 1,601 in- 
vestigations and 5,569 inspections were con- 
ducted during the year. In the previous year 
there were 4,058 inspections. 


Building yard inspection was conducted to 
ensure the enforcement of provisions respect- 
ing the security of workmen, the eight-hour 
day and the 40 or 48 hour week. The Order- 
in-Council limiting work to 55 hours a week 
in beauty parlours called for 675 inspections. 

Under the Public Building Safety Act, 1,084 
inspections were made during the year, the 
inspectors visiting churches, schools, theatres, 
cinemas and public halls of all kinds. 


Board of Examining  Electricians—The 
board of examiners of electricians and the 
inspection service of electrical installations 
reported 94,937 inspections. The registration 
of apprentices in electrical work showed that 
350 young men are now learning this trade, 
the proportion of apprentices to journeymen 
being 1 to 10. 


Pipe Mechanics Act—Under the Pipe- 
Mechanics’ Act which came into force in 1933, 
the board issued a total of 580 pipe-mechanic 
contractors’ licences, and 1,452 journeymen’s 
licences. Registered apprentices numbered 810. 
It was pointed out that the licensing of pipe- 
mechanics resulted in increased competency 
among contractors and workmen practising the 
trade of steamfitters, refrigerator mechanics 
and plumbers. Compulsory examinations 
necessarily eliminated a large number of 
persons who made installations without hav- 
ing the required technical competency. 


Pressure Vessels Act—Administrative activi- 
ties under the Pressure Vessels Act and the 
Stationary Enginemen’s Act involved the 
licensing of stationary enginemen, inspecting 
boilers and pressure vessels, and appliances 
under repairs. 


The Board also ascertains that appliances 
made or sold in the province are manufactured 
according to approved plans. Inspections 
under these Acts in 1934-35 totalled 14,488. 

The Provincial Employment Bureaus—The 
statistics showed that this service continued 
to increase its activities. Placements during 
the fiscal year 1934-35 amounted to 48317 
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as compared with 30,291 for 1934 and 19,599 
for 1933. Associations, corporations, and em- 
ployers holding special employment bureau 
permits reported the placement of 42,521 
persons. Thus a grand total of 90,838 per- 
sons obtained positions through public or 
private employment bureaus. 

Trade Disputes and Conciliation—This 
section of the report deals with arbitration 
-and conciliation in trade disputes. Details 
~were given of the proceedings of the chief 
cases under the Quebec Trades Disputes Act. 
‘The registrar largely attributed the prevalence 
of industrial peace to the operation of the 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act. 


Fair Wages—The report of the department’s 
fair wage officers detail their activities in 
enforcing the provincial minimum wage 
schedule in government contracts. Included 
is the official fair wage scale for all trades 
which was in effect until May 1, 1935. 


Labour Legislation—The report includes 
the text of labour legislation enacted during 
1934-35. A review of this legislation was out- 
lined in the Lasour GazeTtsr, June, 1935, page 
525. 

Included also is the report of the Minimum 
Wage Board which is given elsewhere in 
this issue. 


MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC 


Ninth Annual Report of Minimum Wage Commission 


f fests ninth annual report of the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Commission of the prov- 
ince of Quebec, which reviews the administra- 
tion of the Act for the fiscal year 1934-35, 
indicates that the tendency toward increased 
employment, which was recorded last year, 
has continued. The total number of women 
subject to the minimum wage enactments in 
1935 was 48,821 as compared with 37,866 in 
1934. Of the 1935 total, 30,348 were in the 
city of Montreal while the number of work- 
women in the rest of the province was 18,473. 
Comparative statistics, covering the number 
of workwomen governed by the Act during the 
last three years, are given in the accompany- 
ing table: 


WORKWOMEN GOVERNED BY ENACTMENTS 


Industry Montreal Province (outside 
of Montreal) 
1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 
PLAUMry:..c.s..-- 1,192} 1,102} 1,273] 343] 228) 292 
S50 Tt detent nay eae 656} 588) 803) 199} 206) 245 
@extilecsiie.. 2,423) 2,458] 2,510} 6,280] 7,188] 7,136 
Leather....:.5...- 1,813] 2,077} 2,312) 1,695) 2,124) 2,153 
Clothing te 1,881} 2,511) 2,748} 754) 1,597) 1,258 
Bats eee oie 787) ps O58iea 95 ll|em Serle, 07S. ee 
Wress and lingerie} 2,535) 3,590] 6,751)......|......|.....- 
Other needle 

CTACSS” ton cat 3,320] 3,241] 2,586} 818] 1,360) 2,565 
FLO DACCO?. Nida. 32 2,804] 3,079] 2,728) 719 848 
Rar ctiees, ates n, 522! 756 AS 218). 221 =) 221 
Godt ee ee 1,321) 1,903] 2,147 62 74 290 
Rubber s.52a8 Gls ee 146): 6:68): bc... 6 810 
Gwen, to cae gee ae es 22 CU eee 147) = 159 
Papers sor rn ae ES HY do AU,!) Goat goer 438} 529 

**Commerce, Zone 
INO: WORE oS Oe eee BOO Sarthe | aes callers 

t Commerce, Zone 
IN Ofe 2 Messina CoM crat| dead llepaerasge ERE ache Boblicss:avsuses 1, 623 

t Commerce, Zone 
INO Saat)... Bieeeen |. Cee eeeeter.ocet. Lats 249 

t Commerce, Zone 
INOS Ore. Seah AR: Cee RRR el ae oe 95 


19, 254/22, 766) 30, 348/11, 088/15, 100/18, 473 





*Order No. 18 relating to commerce; incomplete statistics. 
{Zone No. 1, Montreal; Zone No. 2, Quebec; Zone No. 3, 
Municipalities of 10, 000 to 25,000; Zone No. 4, less than 10,000. 


Further statistics show that no industry in 
Montreal employs working women for the 
full weekly period of 48 hours, the average 
being 41 hours. In the industrial establish- 
ments of the province, outside Montreal, work 
exceeded 48 hours in three industries, but the 
average was only 45 hours. The number of 
industrial and commercial establishments in- 
creased from 1,237 in 1934 to 2,416 in 1935. 

An analysis of the statistics also indicates an 
increase in the weekly basic wage (the sum 
which a workwoman should receive if she 
worked during the whole working time fixed 
by most Orders at 48 hours a week). In 
Montreal, for all industries, this basic wage 
per workwoman in 1934 was $12.64 which in- 
creased to $12.78 in 1935. Throughout the rest 
of the province, this rate averaged $9.84 in 
1934 and $10.27 in 1935. The report points 
out, however, that there is a fairly marked 
difference between the basic wage and the 
actual wage. The average actual wage in all 
industries, in Montreal was $11.00 in 1935 as 
compared with $10.94 in 1934. For the rest 
of the province the average was $9.07 in 1935 
and $8.45 in 1934. 

Discussing the problem of piece work, the 
report states: 

“An analysis of employers’ reports shows a 
falling off in the number of women doing piece 
work as compared with those working by the 
hour. We think this is due to the fact that, 
through revisions, we have substituted as a 
base of remuneration, the proportion of ex- 
perienced and partly experienced workwomen 
and beginners for the system of a wage fixed 
by the employee’s experience. This system 
gives the employer greater latitude to remuner- 
ate his workwomen according to their merit. 
An employer cannot logically be forced to 
grant periodic wage increases to a workwoman 
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after a period in the workshop, regardless of 


her ability, efficiency or the importance of the 
work entrusted to her. In this way, a work- 
woman unable to furnish a normal output of 
work, may keep her place as she may be classi- 
fied in an intermediate or lower group. 

“The percentage of workwomen at piece 
work rose to 60 per cent in 1934; it was 56 per 
cent in 1935. That of workwomen by the 
week or hour was 40 per cent in 1934 and 44 
per cent in 1935.” 

During the year the Montreal office initiated 
action in 56 suits against employers guilty of 
violating the Act. Convictions were secured 
in all these cases, the fines collected amounting 
to $2,900. The Quebec office took action in 
11 suits with the result that seven employers 
were fined $283; three cases were withdrawn 
and one was lost. The commission discovered 
a number of infringements which they did not 
report to the court as they considered it 
preferable to compel the employer to reim- 
burse his workwomen through payment of 
arrears in wages wherever the employer had 
offended for the first time or through ignor- 
ance of the law. By such action, the Mont- 
real office caused 150 employers to pay 
$9,837.85 to 330 workwomen, and the Quebec 
office collected $1,296.87 as balance of wages. 
The Three Rivers office had a sum of $602.14 
refunded to 76 employees by the management 
of 10 shops. Some differences in wages were 
collected in the Eastern Townships and in 
Hull. The sums paid were included in the 
total given for the Montreal office. 

Permits—During the year, the number of 
permits has been greatly reduced by the 
method of substituting a system of wage 
remuneration based on a proportion of ex- 
perienced workwomen, partly experienced 
women and beginners for remuneration accord- 
ing to time spent in the industry. These 
permits (for payment of wages lower than 
those established by the regulations) afford 


employment to aged or handicapped women ~ 


and women doing minor work requiring little 
experience. 

The total number of permits granted in 
1934 was 1,426 while in 1935 the total was 
606, of which 101 were for aged or handicapped 
workwomen and 505 were issued to women 
doing minor work. 

The report for 1935 presents a statistical 
analysis of the industries covered by the regu- 
lations. (Since the publication of the 1934 
report, many of the Orders have been revised, 
the chief effect of the revision being to change 
the basis on which rates for learners were 
established. The early orders of the Board 
provided for minimum rates for learners to be 
increased at regular intervals until the full 
minimum wage for adult workers was reached. 
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In the opinion of the Commission this left 
the way open for an undue proportion of 
workers to be employed at the lower rates of 
pay. Accordingly, the revised orders provide 
for fixed percentages of workers at specified 
rates). The chief statistics for each industry 
in 1935 are summarized in the following para- 
graphs: 

Laundries, dye works—For the city of 
Montreal—number of firms, 66; number of 
women employed, 1,273; average weekly wage 
per workwoman, $9.80 ($9.75 in 1934). For 
the rest of the province—number of firms, 41; 
number of women employed, 292; average 
weekly wage per workwoman, $7.58 ($7.70 in 
1934). 

Printing industry—For the city of Mont- 
real—number of firms, 90; number of women 
employed, 803; average weekly wage per work- 
woman, $11.24 ($9.88 in 1934). For the rest 
of the province—number of firms, 34; num- 
ber of women employed, 245; average weekly 
wage per workwoman, $8.85 ($9.07 in 1934). 


Textile industry—For the city of Mon- 
treal—number of firms, 33; number of women 
employed, 2,510; average weekly wage per 
workwoman, $9.40 ($11.96 in 1934). For the 
rest of the province—number of firms, 58; 
number of women employed, 7,136; average 
weekly wage per workwoman, $9.67 $(9.92 in 
1934). 


Leather industry—For the city of Mont- 
real—number of firms, 74; number of women 
employed, 2,312; average weekly wage per 
workwoman, $11 ($10.96 in 1934). For muni- 
cipalities over 3,000 population—nuraber of 
firms, 45; number of women employed, 1,209; 
average weekly wage per workwoman, $9,12 
($8.30 in 1934). For the rest of the province 
—number of firms, 31; number of women 
employed, 944; average weekly wage per 
workwoman, $9.08 ($7.88 in 1934). 


Women’s, men’s and boys’ clothing—For the 
city of Montreal—number of firms, 268; num- 
ber of women employed, 2,743; average weekly 
wage per workwoman, $11.92 ($12.49 in 1934). 
For the rest of the province—number of firms, 
25; number of women employed, 1,258; aver- 
age weekly wage per workwoman, $7.75 ($7.68 
in 1934). 


Hat and cap factories—For the city of 
Montreal—number of firms, 51; number of 
women employed, 951; average weekly wage: 
per workwoman, $12.09 ($13.73 in 1934). 


Women’s and children’s dresses, silk under- 
wear, etc.—For the city of Montreal—number 
of firms, 242; number of women employed, 
6,751; average weekly wage per workwoman, 
$11.08 ($10.78 in 1934). 
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Manufacturers of overalls, mackinaws, cot- 
ton underwear, etc—For the city of Mont- 
real—number of firms, 98; number of women 
employed, 2,586; average weekly wage per 
workwoman, $927 ($9.61 in 1934). For the 
rest of the province—number of firms, 45; num- 
ber of women employed, 2,565; average 
weekly wage per workwoman, $7.79 ($8.04 in 
1934). 


Tobacco, cigar and cigarette industry—For 
the city of Montreal—number of firms, 21; 
number of women employed, 2,728; average 
weekly wage per workwoman, $11.82 ($10.25 in 
1934). For the rest of the province—number of 
firms, 23; number of women employed, 848; 
average weekly wage per workwoman, $8.27 
($7.07 in 1934). 


Fur industry—For the city of Montreal— 
number of firms, 96; number of women em- 
ployed, 548; average weekly wage per work- 
woman, $14.80 ($13.82 in 1934). For the rest 
of the province—number of firms, 45; number 
of women employed, 221; average weekly wage 
per workwoman, $10.85 ($11.91 in 1934). 

Food industry—For the city of Montreal— 
number of firms, 87; number of women em- 
ployed, 2,147; average weekly wage per work- 
woman, $10.35 ($8.62 in 1934). For the rest 
of the province—number of firms, 18; num- 
ber of women employed, 290; average weekly 
wage per workwoman, $8.60 ($6.63 in 19384). 


Rubber, waterproof and oiled cloth prod- 
ucts—For the city of Montreal—number of 
firms, 12; number of women employed, 168; 
average weekly wage per workwoman, $11.22. 


For the rest of the province—number of firms, 
7; number of women employed, 810; average 
weekly wage per workwoman, $10.38. 


Jewellery, silverware, watch-making, etc— 
For the city of Montreal—number of firms, 9; 
number of women employed, 45; average 
weekly wage per workwoman, $10.05. For the 
rest of the province—number of firms, 4; 
number of women employed, 159; average 
weekly wage per woman, $9.22. 


Paper industry and its by-products—For the 
city of Montreal—number of firms, 26; num- 
ber of women employed, 710; average weekly 
wage per workwoman, $9.12. For the rest 
of the province—number of firms, 26; number 
of women employed, 529; average weekly wage 
per workwoman, $9.63. 


Department, chain and retail stores—Zone 
1 (City of Montreal—number of firms, 421; 
number of regular employees, 3,057; extra 
employees, 201; average weekly wage per em- 
ployee (regular) $11.74; (extra) $10.13. For 
zone 2 (Quebec, Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, 
Hull and towns of 25,000 inhabitants or over) 
—number of firms, 209; number of regular 
employees, 1,201; number of extra employees, 
116; average weekly wage per employee (regu- 
lar) $10.48, (extra) $7.03. Zone 3 ‘cities and 
towns of 10,000 to 25,000 population)—num- 
ber of firms, 68; number of regular employees, 
206; average weekly wage per employee $8.80. 
For Zone 4 (cities and municipalities of 5,000 
to 10,000 inhabitants)—number of firms, 26; 
number of regular employees, 70; average 
weekly wage per employee, $8.88. 


New Orders governing employment in restaurants and lunch counters, etc., 
and in Hotels 


Two new orders governing employment in 
restaurants and lunch counters, etc., and in 


hotels, were issued recently by the Minimum ~ 


Wage Board of Quebec. These are:— 


Orper No. 22—dgoverning female employees 
and males when replacing females in any class 
of employment in restaurants, dining rooms, 
lunch counters, refreshment rooms (curb ser- 
vice) or other similar services or connected 
therewith. 

1. Minimum wage—Any person, engaged in 
any capacity whatsoever, shall not be paid 
less than the rates mentioned below :— 


Zone 1—Montreal and all municipalities of 
over 5,000 population situated in the Island 
of Montreal, 17 cents per hour, meals included. 

Zone 2.—Quebec, Hull, Sherbrooke, Three 
Rivers and all cities having a population of 
over 25,000, excepting those situated on the 


Island of Montreal, 15 cents per hour, meals 
included. 

(a) All employees having worked less than 30 
hours per week will be entitled to a bonus 
of 3 cents per hour. At least three hours 
wages shall be paid for each call. 


(6) Working hours mean the time that an 
employee is at the disposal of the employer 
and requested to be present; however, the time 
placed at the disposal of the employee to take 
her meals shall not be counted as working 
time. 

(c) There are no reduced rates for learners. 

2. Gratuities—(tips) are the property of 
the employee and cannot be retained by the 
employer or be included as part of her salary, 
even with the employee’s consent. 


3. How salary must be paid—The em- 
ployee’s salary shall be paid to her wholly 
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in cash; no deduction being permitted for any 
cause or purpose whatsoever; this salary will 
be given to her in a sealed envelope on which 
shall be written: her name, the date of the 
working week, the number of hours performed, 
the amount of money included in the envelope, 
same must be initialed by the person who paid 
the employee. 


4. Meals—Any employee having worked 
three hours or less per day will be entitled to 
one meal; if she has worked at least five 
hours, she will be entitled to two meals and 
if she has worked eight hours or more per day, 
she will be entitled to three meals. No deduc- 
tion whatsoever can be made for the meals, 
they form an integral part of the employee’s 
salary. 


5. Uniforms—Uniforms will be furnished 
and laundered by the employer; in case of 
made-to-measure uniforms, the employer may 
sell them at cost price to his employees, this 
not to exceed the sum of $3. | In special 


cases, however, the Board may modify this 


section. 


6. Discharge of employees—No employer 
shall discharge or threaten to discharge or in 
any way discriminate against any employee, 
because such employee has lodged a complaint 
with the Board or has testified or is about to 
testify in any investigation or proceedings 
permitted or prescribed by or taken under 
the provisions of this Act. All complaints are 
strictly confidential. 


7. Exemption—The Board may grant per- 
mits of variation or suspension of any of these 
regulations to meet exceptional conditions. 

The usual regulations respecting the con- 
spicuous posting of the order, and the penal- 
ties for violation are set forth. 

The order comes into effect on August 1, 
1936. 


Orper No. 23——governing female employees 
and males when replacing females in any class 
of employment in hotels. 

The minimum rates are as follows:— 


Zone 1—Montreal, Outremont, Verdun and 
Westmount: Waitresses and chamber-maids, 
not less than $17 per month; kitchen help’ 
and other employees, not less than $22: per 
month, room and board included. 

Zone 2.—Quebec, Hull, Sherbrooke, Three 
Rivers and other cities having a population 
of more than 25,000: Waitresses and chamber- 
maids, not less than $15 per month; kitchen 
help and other employees, not less than $20 
per month, room and board included. 
~ (a) If the employee is not lodged, she will 
be entitled to a supplement of $8 per month; 
if she receives neither lodging nor board, she 
will be entitled to a supplement of $18 per 
month, 

(6) There are no reduced rates for learners. 

As in the previous order, the same provisions 
are applicable respecting gratuities, method of 
payment, uniforms, discharge of employees, 
posting and penalties. 


Decline in Occupational Fatalities Among Insured Wage-Earners in 1935 


The “Statistical Bulletin,’ for May, 1936, 
published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, reports a further decline in occu- 
pational fatalities among male _ industrial 
policy holders in the United States and Can- 
ada. This decline took place in spite of the 
return of large numbers of workers to industry 
last year. Amplifying this fact, the report 
states that “past experience covering a period 
of 24 years shows that the occupational acci- 
dent rate among these workers generally rises 
and falls with the employment index. Quite 
to the contrary, the death rate from occupa- 
tional accidents declined 7-2 per cent in 1935; 
that is, from a rate of 23-6 deaths per 100,000 
policy holders in 1934 to 21-9 deaths per 100,- 
000. Except for the extremely low figure of 
21-2 per 100,000, recorded in 1933 when un- 
employment was at its height, the rate for 
1935 was the lowest in the 24 years for which 
records are available. It was 39 per cent lower 
than in 1929, the last year of relatively high 
business activity. 

It is also indicated by the survey that not 
all types of fatal accidents shared in the de- 
cline. In fact the rate for some types in- 


creased, fatal falls rising 16-2 per cent and 
higher rates being recorded for burns and 
traumatism by machines. Mine and quarry 
accidents and drownings also increased. 

Referring to the decline, the report states 
that “an appreciable part of the decrease in 
the total rate was the result of lower mor- 
tality from transportation accidents of all 
types. Highly encouraging is the decline of 
11-1 per cent in occupational automobile 
accidents, exclusive of collisions between auto- 
mobiles and railroad trains or engines, and 
collisions between street cars and automo- 
biles. The decline last year followed upon 
an increase of 21-6 per cent in the rate for 
1934 over 1933. Some of the reduction in 
street railroad accidents also resulted from a 
lowering of the incidence of automobile colli- 
sions. It is to be hoped that the recession 
in 1935 was due in part at least to the con- 
tinuing efforts of industrial companies to 
promote safe driving among their employees, 
and to the intensive effort of municipal 
authorities to reduce the hazards to which 
pedestrians and drivers are exposed on city 
thoroughfares.” 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF MANITOBA BUREAU OF LABOUR 


T HE annual report of the Bureau of Labour 
and Fire Prevention Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of Manitoba reviews the 
operations of the Branch for the fiscal year 
May 1, 1934, to April 30, 1935. This report 
has in previous years been published by the 
Department of Public Works. In 1931 the 
Legislature of Manitoba adopted the Depart- 
ment of Labour Act to come into effect upon 
proclamation and as the Act was declared in 
effect on July 6, 1934, the present report is the 
first published under the Department of La- 
bour, which is now responsible for the adminis- 


tration of the following enactments: The 
Bureau of Labour Act; The Manitoba Fac- 
tories Act; The Bake Shops Act; The Shops 


Regulation Act; The Minimum Wage Act; 
The Elevator and Hoist Act; The Steam 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act; The Build- 
ing Trades Protection Act; The Fair Wage 
Act; The Electricians License Act; The 
Public Amusements Act (The licensing of 
Cinema Projectionists); The One Day Rest 
in Seven Act; The Fires Prevention Act. 

The administration of the above Acts 
entailed considerable inspection service and 
the number of inspections and orders issued 
in respect of each Act are summarized in 
tabular statistics in the report. During the 
year there was a total of 15,571 inspections 
made and 6,175 orders issued as compared with 
13,567 inspections and 6,545 orders in the 
previous year. Most of the orders issued 
under the various Acts were for improvements 
in the interests of safety or health and sani- 
tation, while under the Minimum Wage Act 
the orders largely concerned hours and wages. 
There was not one case of child labour found. 

In the accompanying table, the number of 
inspections and orders under each Act during 
the year are summarized :— 


Accidents and Prevention—During the year 
there was a total of 1,041 industrial accidents 
of which four were fatal. Of the total num- 
ber of accidents, 1,007 were in the industrial 
group; 20 in the building trades; and 10 were 
attributed to elevators. In regard to accident 
prevention the report states that one of the 
first activities of the year was the holding of 
the annual safety week from May 27 to June 
2, 1934. The total number of cars tested in 
Winnipeg during the week was 3,203, of which 
1,127 were certified as satisfactory and 2,076 
failed to obtain approval. Throughout the 
year, safety education was continued by means 
of the press and the radio. Educational and 
warning posters and bulletins were also issued. 
First aid classes were conducted in the Bureau 
of Labour under the auspices of the Saint 


John Ambulance Association with the co- 
operation of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. Classes were also organized in other 
parts of the province. These classes were open 
to all industrial workers, and 175 persons 
availed themselves of the opportunity, 101 
completing the course and qualifying by ex- 
amination for certificates. It is pointed out 
that each year thousands of accident cases 
are treated by people who have been trained 
in these classes. 


Steam Boilers, Etc—As in previous years, 
supervision of all steam plants throughout 
the province was maintained for the purpose 
of guaranteeing that only properly qualified 
and licensed engineers are employed in con- 
formity with the Act. A total of 4,574 in- 
spections was made of high pressure boilers, 
heating boilers, threshing engine boilers, com- 
pressed air tanks and refrigeration plants. The 
fees received for these inspections during the 
year amounted to $2,252.14. 

The Steam Engineers Board of Examiners 
issued a total of 1,217 certificates and re- 
newals to engineers during the year, the fees 
of which amounted to $2,388. 


Fair Wage Act—The Fair Wage Board held 
a number of meetings in connection with the 
revision of the schedule for the current year. 
Fifteen claims for wages were made under this 
Act, involving $399.95, and all were satis- 
factorily adjusted. 


Incensing of Workmen—The Board of Ex- 
aminers under the Electricians License Act 
issued 269 licences and 86 contractors’ certifi- 
cates during the year, the total collected in 
fees being $2,835.15. Fourteen candidates 
tried the examinations to qualify as cinema 
projectionists. Eight qualified as second class 
operators and six failed. Fees collected for 
examinations, operators’ licences and appren- 
tices’ licences amounted to $553. Licence fees 
for dry cleaning establishments amounted to 
$528.75. 


Fire Prevention—Tne fire loss for Manitoba 
in 1934 amounted to $1,195,160 or $1.70 per 
capita as compared with $1,146,000 or $1.64 
per capita in 1938. Fire prevention methods 
were reviewed and the causes of fires were 
analysed. Thirty-six suspicious cases were 
brought to the attention of the Department 
but there was not sufficient evidence to warrant 
charges of arson being laid. 


General Complaints—During the year the 
Board received 718 complaints, under the | 
several Acts administered by the Bureau, all 
of which were adjusted. These were as 
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follows: Minimum Wage Act, 657; Electricians 
License Act, 47; Steam Boilers and Pressure 
Vessel Act, 7; Elevator and Hoist Act, 1; and 
One Day Rest in Seven Act, 6. 


SUMMARY OF INSPECTIONS MADE AND ORDERS 
ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOUR FROM May 
1, 1984, ro Aprit 30, 1935. 








Number Number 

Statute of of 
Inspections Orders 
The Manitoba Factories Act....... 613 408 
TheBake Shops*Act:).-- 2... ke 30 11 
The Shops Regulations Act........ 12 5 
The Minimum Wage Act.......... 3,684 1520 
The Elevator and Hoist Act....... 4,621 1,599 
The Steam Boiler and Pressure 

Messel ACtl 7 aes mas ge 4,574 1,640 
The Building Trades Protection Act 98 46 
The Public Buildings Act.......... 43 30) 
The Electricians License Act...... 407 58 
The Public Amusements Act (re 

licensing of cinema projection- 

ASUS PP. aie eer Ne ea es em cectoe ai 268 133 
The Fires Prevention Act......... 706 556 
The One Day of Rest in Seven Act. 346 115 
hed air Ware ACteckii.c08eisc ae iene 169 49 

Total. seoaeccns3 15,571 6,175 





Minimum Wage Board 


Included in the annual report of the 
Manitoba Bureau of Labour covering the 
fiscal year May 1, 1934, to April 30, 1935, is 
the report of the Minimum Wage Board. 
During the year, 53 meetings were held and 
two new regulations were issued, 1.e., Regu- 
lation 17, effective December 24, 1934, govern- 
ing the employment of general employees, 18 
years of age or over, in occupations not other- 
wise regulated and not specificially excepted in 
all portions of the province (Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1935, p. 27); and Regulation 18, 
effective March 1, 1985, governing employ- 
ment of “men performing work generally done 
by boys,” “part-time,” “piece-work,” and “em- 
ployment and apprentices” (Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1935, p. 332). There was also a revision 
of Regulation 2, governing employees in de- 
partmental stores and mail order houses, which 
came into effect on March 1, 1935. 

There were 36 prosecutions for violations of 
the Act under regulations governing the 
following: beauty parlours and barber shops, 
3; hotels and restaurants, 21; artificial flowers 
and ladies’ wear, 6; boys in manufacturing in- 
dustries, 4; theatres, 1; and offices, 1. Con- 
victions were obtained in 16 of the above 
cases and judgments given for back wages. 
Seven cases were settled out of court. Stay of 
proceedings was entered in 12 cases, and in 
one case the summons could not be served 
owing to inability to locate the proprietor. 
In addition, 540 claims for wages were adjusted 
and collections effected. Of these, 241 were 
claims of female employees, while 299 were 


wage claims of male employees. The total 
amount collected in these wage adjustments 
for men and women was $9,066.51. 

The number of inspections in Winnipeg 
under all the regulations governing employ- 
ment of female workers totalled 1,613. These 
resulted in 452 orders respecting either con- 
ditions of work, hours, or wages, plus 153 
other regulations. Outside of Winnipeg, there 
was a total of 203 inspections and 110 orders 
were issued. 

In addition to the foregoing, there were 1,868 
inspections throughout the provinces under 
regulations governing male employees. These 
resulted in 727 orders respecting either con- 
ditions of work, hours or wages, plus 75 other 
regulations. 


Production of Nova Scotia Fisheries in 1935 


The total value of production of the fish- 
erles of Nova Scotia in 1935 was $7,877,000 
compared with $7,674,000 in 1934 and $6,011,- 
000 in 1933. These figures represent the value 
of the fish as marketed, whether sold fresh, 
canned, dried or smoked. The lobster fishery 
was of chief importance with a value of 
$2,757,000. The quantity was less than in 
1934 but the marketed value substantially in- 
creased. The cod fishery decreased both in 
catch and value, but haddock showed increases 
in both. There were increases in the catch and 
value of herring, halibut and swordfish. 





In the June issue of Labour Research the 
following reference is made to pensions of 
various kinds in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. “In 1934-35, 3,639,551 people in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland were in 
receipt of old age, widaws’, blind, or orphans’ 
pensions. Of these, 2,448,693 were men and 
women over 65 years of age and 1,090,858 
were widows and orphans. In 1908 these pen- 
sions were unknown to the British workers.” 
The survey of the situation continues indi- 
cating that the cost of these pensions was 
£804 millions in 1934-35 of which the workers 
and employers contributed £21°6 millions and 
the State (Treasury) £13 millions, the balance 
being drawn from the accumulated funds of 
the Contributory Pensions Fund Account. 





The National Council of Women, at its 
recent annual convention at Halifax, are re- 
ported to have adopted, in principle, a code 
for household workers and employers which, 
among other things, would call for a work 
week of not more than 69 hours, overtime 
pay and a minimum wage schedule, 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION 


HE Alberta Legislature, which was in ses- 

sion from February 6 to April 7, 1936, en- 
acted new laws providing for a minimum wage 
for men, the establishment of a Bureau of Re- 
lief and Public Welfare, the examination and 
licensing of certain tradesmen and of trades 
and businesses. Amendments were made to 
the statutes dealing with minimum wages for 
women, industrial standards, settlement of 
labour disputes, workmen’s compensation and 
mothers’ allowances. 


Minimum Wages 


The Male Minimum Wage Act, which will 
/come into force on Proclamation, is generally 
similar to the Male Minimum Wage Act of 
British Columbia. The Alberta statute applies 
to all adult male persons who are in receipt of, 
or entitled to, any compensation for labour 
or services in any industry, trade, business or 
occupation and to their employers. Farm 
labourers and domestic servants are excepted. 
Provision is made for the appointment by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council of a 
minimum wage board consisting of a chair- 
man and two other members who are to 
hold office during pleasure and receive such 
remuneration as may be fixed by the regu- 
lations. The Board may hold such inquiries 
as it considers adequate and make orders 
fixing minimum wages. Such orders may 
apply to all employees or to any group or 
class of employees in any industry, business, 
trade, or occupation or in all or in any two 
or more industries, businesses, trades, or oc- 
cupations; they may fix different minimum 
wages for the same industry, business, trade 
or occupation in different parts of the prov- 
ince or a minimum wage applicable only in 
the part or parts of the province designated in 
the order. The minimum wage may be fixed 
upon a daily, weekly or hourly basis. The 
Board may also make inquiries into the 
wages and conditions of labour of male em- 
ployees under 21 years of age and make orders 
establishing minimum wages for such em- 
ployees. 

All orders of the Board fixing a minimum 
wage are to be applicable throughout the 
province, unless restricted by their terms to 
some part or parts thereof, and are to become 
effective on the date of publication or on such 
later date as may be stated in the order. The 
Board may, by written permit, authorize the 
employment of handicapped or part-time em- 
ployees or apprentices at a wage less than the 
fixed minimum and may limit the number of 
such persons to be employed by any employer. 
Upon petition of employers or employees, or 
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of its own motion, the Board may suspend, 
vary, rescind or renew any order. The Board 
may investigate cases where board or lodging 
is furnished by an employer to any employee 
covered by a minimum wage order and, if 
the price charged by the employer is found 
to be excessive and unduly affecting the wages 
of the employee, an order may be made 
fixing the maximum rate to be charged. The 
Board is also given power to hold an inquiry 
into any partnership, association or scheme 
of profit-sharing, co-operation, etc., which may 
be intended to defeat the object of the Act. 
If such intention is found, the Board may pro- 
hibit the carrying on of such partnership or 
scheme. A maximum fine of $500 and costs 
may be imposed for contravention of such an 
order and, in the case of a second offence, in 
default of payment of the fine, a term of im- 
prisonment of not more than six months may 
be imposed and any licence held by the: of- 
fender under the Licensing of Trades and 
Businesses Act may be suspended or cancelled. 


Employers must keep, in the English 
language, records of wages and hours and 
registers of the names, nationalities, ages, and 
addresses of all employees. Inspectors to be 
appointed under the Act are authorized to 
inspect premises, examine and take extracts 
from books and payrolls, relating to wages, 
hours and conditions of labour, to require 
the production of records, statements, etc., and 
to obtain information ‘on oath from either 
employers or employees. An employer who 
contravenes an order of the Board by paying 
a wage less than the fixed minimum or by 
charging more for board or lodging than the 
rate fixed by the Board is lable to a fine not 
exceeding $500 for each employee affected. He 
is liable, also, to pay to each employee the 
difference between the wage actually paid and 
the minimum wage. An employer or employee 
neglecting or failing to perform any duty im- 
posed by the Act is liable to a fine of $500. 
In either of the above cases a second offence 
is punishable, in default of payment of the fine, 
by a term of imprisonment not exceeding six 
months if the offender be an employer, and 
suspension or cancellation of any licence he 
may hold under the Licensing of Trades and 
Businesses Act. 


Where an employee, by collusion with his 
employer or otherwise, works for less than the 
minimum wage or, directly or indirectly, 
returns to his employer any part of his wages, 
so that the wages actually received and re- 
tained by the employee are reduced to an 
amount less than the minimum to which he is 
entitled, the employer and the employee are 
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each liable to a fine of $100 in addition to 
all other penalties to which they may be liable 
under the Act. An employer who discharges 
or otherwise discriminates against an employee 
making a complaint or testifying in any pro- 
ceedings under the Act is liable to a fine not 
exceeding $500 and in default of payment to 
imprisonment for not more than six months. 
The Board may not disclose the identity of a 
complainant who desires it to be withheld ex- 
cept in cases where such disclosure is neces- 
sary for purposes of prosecution or is deemed 
by the Board to be in the public interest. 


An employee who is paid less than the 
minimum wage may claim the difference, with 
costs, in a civil action, but where his service 
with the employer has terminated no action 
may be brought after six months from such 
termination. This provision applies only to 
- wages earned during the six months’ period 
immediately preceding the termination of his 
services or the taking of civil action which- 
ever first occurs. No prosecution for an of- 
fence under the Act may be commenced or 
carried on except with the written authori- 
zation of the Minister. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is empowered to make 
regulations for carrying out of the provisions 
of the Act. 

The Minimum Wage Act applying to women 
was amended to provide for transferring the 
administration of the Act from the Minister 
of Public Works to any member of the 
Executive Council charged with its administra- 
tion. The amendment is to come into force on 
Proclamation. 


Licensing of Trades and Tradesmen 


The Licensing of Trades and Businesses Act, 
which came into force on April 15, 1936, 
applies to all trades, businesses, and occupa- 
tions (in the Act called “ trades ”) which are 
carried on in the province and to which the 
powers of the Legislative Assembly extend. 
The following are excepted: trades licensed 
pursuant to any Act of the province, pro- 
fessions or callings governed by special Acts, 
members of the Accountants’ and Creditors’ 
Associations in Ontario, and of the Inter- 
national Accountants’ and Executives’ Cor- 
poration of Canada, and businesses subject to 
the control of the provincial Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners. The Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council is empowered to designate 
the trades or any class of any trade as trades 
to which the Act applies and to provide for 
the registration and licensing of all persons 
engaged in a trade so designated. He may 
prohibit the carrying on of such trade by any 
person not licensed or registered. The Min- 
ister is empowered to suspend or cancel any 
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licence, if satisfied that the holder is habitu- 
ally contravening any of the provisions of 
any code or of any regulations made pursuant 
to the Department of Trade and Industry 
Act, Factories Act, Minimum Wage Act, Male 
Minimum Wage Act or Industrial Standards 
Act. 

The Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, which 
was proclaimed in force June 1, 1936, em- 
powers the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to designate as a trade to which the Act 
applies all or any of the following trades: 
the trade of a mechanic engaged in all or. 
any of the following activities, namely, the 
construction, building and repair of automo- 
bile engines, steam engines, boilers, internal 
combustion engines, radios, refrigerators and 
refrigerating machines, the trade of a plumber, 
steam fitter, gas fitter, electrician, electric 
welder, and acetylene gas welder, the trade 
of a barber and any other trade in which 
66 per cent of the persons engaged have peti- 
tioned the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
have it designated as a trade to which the 
Act applies. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may prohibit any person from follow- 
ing a trade so designated if such person is 
not the holder of a certificate of proficiency 
under the Act. The Government may also 
appoint boards of examiners for the various 
trades, prescribe the nature of the examina- 
tions to be held, the classes of certificates, the 
standards of proficiency required of candi- 
dates and make regulations, in general, for 
carrying out of the Act. Where provision is 
made for the certification of persons in any 
trade, any person who engages in such trade 
without a certificate is liable to a penalty 
not exceeding $5 and costs, and for a second 
or subsequent offence, to a like fine and, in 
default of payment, to imprisonment for not 
more than seven days. 

Nothing in the Act is to apply to any 
engagement of non-certificated persons in 
cases where it is not practicable to secure 
the services of a certificated person or in 
cases of emergency. The Act does not apply 
to any case in which provision is made for 
certification or authorization of any person 
to engage or follow a trade under the Boilers 
Act, the Coal Mines Regulation Act or the 
Theatres Act. 


Unemployment Relief 


Part I of the Bureau of Relief and Public 
Welfare Act makes provision for the estab- 
lishment of a bureau in charge of a Com- 
missioner of Relief and Public Welfare ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil. The Commissioner is to make provision, 
out of moneys appropriated by the Legisla- 
ture, for the maintenance or partial main- 
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,tenance of all transient indigents and for 
their care and treatment in illness. In cases 
in which it is doubtful whether such indigent 
is a transient or is an indigent in respect of 
whom some municipality is hable, the Com- 
missioner may provide relief and may re- 
cover the cost from the municipality found 
to be so liable. The Commissioner may also 
provide for the burial of a deceased person 
in any case where the cost of burial would be 
a public charge and no municipality is liable 
to make such provision. The Commissioner 
is to superintend the collection and publica- 
tion of information and statistics affecting in- 
digency and indigent relief as directed by the 
Minister in charge of the Act; to supervise 
the administration of such Acts and relief 
measures as may be assigned to the Bureau 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council; 
and to perform such other duties as may 
be assigned to him by the Minister. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make 
regulations governing the granting of relief 
and disbursement of moneys under the Act. 

Part II of the Act sets out the conditions 
for the granting of unemployment relief. A 
“resident” is defined as any person who has 
had his home, or has resided, within the 
boundaries of a municipality for at least 
twelve consecutive months out of the twenty- 
four months immediately prior to the date 
‘of receiving unemployment relief and who 
‘has not received assistance from municipal 
or provincial funds during the twelve months 
immediately preceding the granting of relief. 
“Unemployment relief” is defined to mean 
food, fuel, clothing or shelter provided for 
persons who are destitute of means to pro- 
vide for themselves, who are physically and 
mentally fit to accept employment but for 
whom no employment is available and who 
have been approved by the Bureau of Relief 
and Public Welfare as persons eligible for 
unemployment relief. “Unemployment relief ” 
does not include medical attendance or treat- 
ment or hospitalization. 

Certain rules are laid down in the Act in 
case provision is made at any time by the 
Government of the Province or by the 
Government of Canada or by both for assist- 
ing a municipality in defraying the cost of 
unemployment relief. A person who is afford- 
ed relief is not deemed to be an indigent 
for the purpose of any municipal Act; the 
liability of a municipality to any person 
qualified to receive unemployment relief, and 
who, but for this Act, would have been an 
indigent, is as provided by Part II of the 
Act; the fact that a person is in receipt of 
unemployment relief is not to affect the duty 
of a municipality, under the Act governing 
such municipality, to provide for care and 
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treatment of such person if he is indigent 
and sick; every municipality is to make pro- 
vision for unemployment relief for its resi- 
dents who are eligible therefor, and, in case 
of urgent necessity, for any person who is 
temporarily within the municipality but is 
not a resident, but in the latter case, assist- 
ance is only to be given for such period as 
is necessary to determine the residence of such 
person and the responsibility for unemploy- 
ment relief. In cases of urgent necessity the 
Commissioner may provide unemployment re- 
lief until residence has been determined. 
Where a municipality or the Bureau provides 
assistance for a person for whom another 
municipality is hable to provide, the munici- 
pality of which such person is a resident is 
to repay on demand the actual amount of 
the assistance provided. 

If a resident of a municipality while receiving 
unemployment relief or within twelve months 
after receiving assistance under the Act moves 
into another municipality, such other munici- 
pality is not liable for assistance but the first 
mentioned municipality continues to be liable 
until such person has been wholly self-sup- 
porting for twelve consecutive months while 
residing outside the boundaries of such munici- 
pality. Any person in receipt of assistance 
under the Mothers’ Allowance Act, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund) or 
the Old Age Pensions Act or in receipt of 
a pension or allowance for military or naval 
services is deemed to be self-supporting to 
the extent of such assistance. 


Where it is necessary to afford unemploy- 
ment relief to a resident of a municipality 
who is actually residing outside its boun- 
daries, the municipality may give written 
notice requiring him to reside within the 
municipality while receiving relief, but must 
furnish reasonable facilities for the transpor- 
tation of such person and his dependants and 
effects and must also provide a home which is 
reasonably fit for human habitation. Any 
disputes arising under this provision may, 
upon application of either party, be referred 
to a Judge of the District Court for de- 
termination. A resident who fails to comply 
with an order of the Judge is liable to a fine 
not exceeding $100 and costs and, in default 
of payment, to imprisonment for not more 
than three months, 

A municipality which, without lawful ex- 
cuse, fails to provide adequate unemployment 
relief for any resident is hable on summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding $500 and 
costs, but no prosecution for such an offence 
may be commenced without leave of the 
Attorney-General. 

A municipality must pay the cost of ad- 
ministering unemployment relief. It may re- 
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quire a recipient of unemployment relief re- 
siding within the boundaries to perform any 
work or service of which he is capable upon 
any public work of the municipality, which 
is unemployment relief work and which is 
not disallowed by the Minister as such, or 
it may require him to give a satisfactory 
undertaking for the repayment of sums for 
unemployment relief, In exercising any power 
under this provision a municipality is to give 
special consideration to persons who served 
overseas in the Great War as members of 
the Canadian Expeditionary Force or of the 
military or naval forces of Great Britain or 
of any of her allies. An applicant for, or a 
recipient of, unemployment relief may be 
required by the Minister or any municipality 
concerned as a condition precedent to the 
granting or to the continuance of unemploy- 
ment relief, to make an affidavit or statutory 
declaration setting forth all facts relating to 
his means, property, etc. The Act is to be 
read and construed with, and, in case of con- 
flict, to prevail over, the Municipal District 
Act, the Town and Village Act, the Improve- 
ment Districts Act and any other Act or 
charter governing a municipality. 

The Unemployment Relief Act, 1933, Con- 
tinuation Act, 1936, continues in force the 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1933, until March 
31, 1937. The latter Act enables the Govern- 
ment of the Province to make agreements 
with the Government of Canada and with 
the municipalities respecting relief measures. 
It is now provided that obligations created 
under this Act prior to March 31, 1936, may 
be discharged out of the General Revenue 
Fund notwithstanding the expiration of the 
Act on that date. 

The Agricultural Relief Advances Act pro- 
vides for furnishing certain farm supplies to 
needy farmers. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


, The Workmen’s Compensation Act (Acci- 
dent Fund) was the subject of a number of 
amendments. The section which rendered 
the presence of two Commissioners necessary 
to form a quorum was replaced by a pro- 
vision enabling any Commissioner to exercise 
all the jurisdiction and powers of the Board. 
The clause empowering the Board to classify 
‘tthe industries in Schedule 2 was amended to 
provide for sub-classification, differentials and 
proportions in the rates as between different 
kinds of employment in the same class and 
for levying a special rate in respect of an 
industry which is shown to be so circum- 
stanced or conducted that the hazard is 
greater than the average of the class or sub- 
class to which such industry is assigned. 


The section enabling the Board to extend | 


the period for reporting cases of hernia where 
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reporting within the time set by the Act 
would involve hardship for the workman, was 
amended to provide for similar extension of 
the period within which the workman must 
submit to an operation for cure of hernia. 
An amendment to the clause requiring the 
Board to provide for the repair, maintenance 
and renewal of special apparatus supplied by 
the Board to the workman for alleviation of 
the injury, makes it clear that any such 
apparatus is covered by the provision. The 
Act enables the Board to make a per diem 
subsistence allowance to a workman under- 
going treatment under its direction at a 
place other than that in which he resides. 
Such allowance formerly ranged from $1.50 
to $2.50 but under the amending Act only the 
maxium of $2.50 is prescribed. The Act vali- 
dates all assessments heretofore made by the 
Board. 

A Bill which was introduced but was later 
withdrawn would have transferred adminis- 
tration of the Factories Act and the Boilers 
Act from the Bureau of Labour to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 


Industrial Standards 


The Industrial Standards Act was amended by 
repealing the sections enabling the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations pre- 
scribing standard specifications for commo- 
dities for industrial use or sale in the Province. 
With this change, the Act is now similar to 
the Ontario Industrial Standards Act. 


Industrial Disputes 


An amendment to the Labour Disputes Act 
made a change similar to that effected in 
the Minimum Wage Act by defining “the 
Minister” as used in the Act as the member 
of the Executive Council for the time being 
charged with the administration of the Aet. 
The statute was formerly administered by the 
Minister of Public Works. 


Licensing of Bakeshops 


The Bread Act, 1934, which requires every 
person conducting a bake-shop to obtain a 
licence from the Minister of Health, was 
amended to enable the Minister to suspend 
or cancel any such licence if satisfied that 
the holder is habitually contravening the 
provisions of the Act or of any code or of any 
regulations made pursuant to the Department 
of Trade and Industry Act, the Factories Act, 
the Minimum Wage Act, the Male Minimum 
Wage Act or the Industrial Standards Act. 


Trade Schools 


An amendment to the Trade Schools Regu- 
lation Act, 1931, empowers the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations pro- 
viding that in the case of any specified trade 
school no certificate or other document as to 
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the competency of any person shall be issued 
by that school until such person has taken 
the examination prescribed by Order in Coun- 
cil for such school or class of schools. Regu- 
lations may also be issued governing the 
nature of examinations for certificates, the 
manner, time and place of holding them and 
the persons who shall act as examiners. 


Chauffeurs 


The Public Service Vehicles Act, which came 
into force on May 1, 1936, replaces the Public 
Vehicles Act, 1927, and consolidates and amends 
the law regulating public service and commer- 
cial vehicles. The Highway Traffic Board to 
be appointed to administer the Act, may make 
regulations governing, znter ala, the hours of 
employment and wages of drivers. No person 
may operate a public service or commercial 
vehicle unless he holds a certificate from the 
Board which is issued subject to certain con- 
ditions, including satisfactory evidence that the 
applicant has complied with the provisions of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident 
Fund). No holder of a certificate may em- 
ploy a driver or operator who is not in pos- 
session of the chauffeur’s licence required by 
the. Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act. Every 
owner of a public service vehicle who dis- 
misses a driver or operator must report the 
dismissal forthwith to the Board, giving the 
reason therefor. Provisions of the former law 
which are embodied in the revision require 
drivers to satisfy the Board of their physical 
fitness and to abstain from drinking intoxi- 
cating liquor or smoking while on duty. 

The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act was 
amended to provide that the Minister may 
require an applicant for a driver’s or chauffeur’s 
licence to submit himself. to an examination 
as to his competency, and may make orders 
prescribing cases in which such examination 
may be, and those in which it may not be, 
dispensed with. A. judge; -magistrate; or 
justice convicting the holder of a chauffeur’s 
licence of an offence under the Act may sus- 
pend or cancel ‘the licence of such chauffeur 
and shall thereupon transmit the licence to 
the Minister with a report. 


Mothers’ Allowances 

Amendments to the Mothers’ Allowance 
Act, which will come into force on July 1, 1936, 
include a new section requiring a beneficiary 
to reside within the boundaries of the muni- 
cipality which is liable for the payment of a 
portion of the allowance. It is provided, how- 
ever, that upon obtaining the written consent 
of the municipality so liable, the beneficiary 
may move to, or remain in, another munici- 
pality within the Province. In such event, 
the allowance payable to her is to be an 
amount fair and reasonable, having regard to 
allowances paid under the Act to other women 


residing in the municipality liable for pay-\ 


ment. The proportion of mothers’ allowances 
payable by municipalities is reduced from 50 
per cent to 25 per cent. 

The definition of “widow” was amended to 
include a married woman who by order of a 
District Court Judge is declared to have been 
deserted, without reasonable cause, by her hus- 
band for a continuous period of five years or 
upwards immediately preceding the date of 
such order. 


Department of Trade and Industry 


Amendments to the Department of Trade 
and Industry Act, which are retroactive to 
October 18, 1934, include a provision that 
codes formulated under the Act must be ap- 
proved by a majority of persons engaged in 
the trade or by the persons owning over fifty 
\per cent of the aggregate capital invested. 
Formerly such codes had to be approved by 
66 per cent of the persons engaged or by those 
owning 66 per cent of the aggregate capital. © 

Both maximum and minimum prices for 
commodities or services may now be fixed 
in a code whereas formerly only minimum 
prices for commodities could be fixed. The 
section empowering the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to make regulations under the Act 
is repealed. The Act is made applicable to 
producers and manufacturers as well as to 
wholesale dealers. The clauses were repealed 
which provided that the Act should not apply 
to the retail sale of second-hand goods or 
goods advertised in bona fide mail-order cata- 
logues and sold in the course of a bona fide 
mail order business. 

The amending Act provides that if the 
Minister is satisfied that it is expedient and 
in the public interest that any trade other 
than those expressly covered by the statute 
should be brought within its scope, he may 
make a recommendation to that effect to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and a proc- 
lamation may be issued declaring such trade 
to be subject: to the Act. Under the original 
Act, a trade could be brought within the Act 
by proclamation issued as above if a petition 
was made to the Government by a representa- 
tive number of persons in the trade. 


Housing 


‘ The Dominion Housing Mortgages Act de- 
clares that certain provisions of the-Judicature 
Act governing actions upon mortgages shall 
not apply to any mortgage given to secure a 
loan for the purpose of assisting the con- 
‘struction of a house under the Dominion 
| Housing Act of Canada. The Alberta statute 
‘further provides that notwithstanding any pro- 


/ vision in any provincial Act or law to the 
‘contrary every 
\ priority over every claim or charge filed or 
/registered subsequent to the due registration 


such mortgage shall have 


of such mortgage except in respect of taxes. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


ONVENING in Quebec City on June 2, 

3 and 4, the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association held its 65th annual meeting. 
Among the features of this convention were 
the adioption of the executive council and 
various committee reports through which the 
views of the Association on economic and 
social questions were expressed. 


President’s Annual Review 


The annual review of the President, Mr. 
W. S. Morden, K.C., constituted a compre- 
hensive survey of. in'ternational and national 
conditions as reflected in trade, production 
and recovery efforts. Summarizing the indus- 
trial situation in Canada, the president stated: 

“While the country, as a whole, has been 
recovering for about three years, many persons 
and individual companies do not seem to 
have benefited. How often we hear it said: 
‘Recovery has not helped me.’ The building 
and construction industry, for example, al- 
though it has shown some expansion, is still 
far below the records of even moderate pre- 
depression years. Many industries that were 
making progress before the depression have 
not survived, and many that weathered the 
storm find their markets restricted or greatly 
changed. Similar disappointing experiences 
are reported from various departments of busi- 
ness, agriculture, finance, transportation, retail 
and wholesale trade.” 

Reiterating the pledged assistance of the 
Association to the National Employment 
Commission, Mr. Morden continued: 

“We all realize, however, that, after all tem- 
/ porary and external aids have been provided, 
in the final resort the only effective methods 
for getting people off relief is to find them 
work in normal economic activities and, con- 
sequently, policies and measures that will re- 
sult in increasing production in industry, min- 
ing, agriculture, lumbering and fishing, and 
in- expanding trade, and thereby furnishing 
more opportunities for employment in the 
ordinary fields of endeavour in which people 
have had previous training offer the real 
and permanent cure for unemployment and 
relief. This applies to employable people 
willing to work. Unemployables and those 
who do not desire work constitute another 
problem.” 

Reviewing the “general position of industry 
in the national political economy ” the presi- 
dent pointed out that 83 per cent of the 
production of Canadian factories is used in 
‘this country with the remaining percentage 


“ 


jmarketed in over a hundred other countries. 
Emphasizing the importance of manufac- 


/ turing in the national sphere, Mr, Morden 


added: 

, “It is estimated that those who receive 
‘salaries and wages from Canadian factories, 
with their dependents, constitute at least one- 
quarter of the entire population of Canada; 
| that 1s, about two and one-half million Cana- 
'dians, in normal times, are directly dependent 
'on the salaries and wages paid by Canadian 
industry for their maintenance. In addition 
to these there are many more who are in- 
directly assisted by industrial operations. For 
example, to what extent does transportation 
rely upon manufacturing for passenger and 
freight receipts? What percentage of the sale 
of clothing, food, household furnishings and 
equipment and many other kinds of mer- 
chandise is made to industrial employees? 
How many of the existing six million policies 
of life insurance have the companies written 
for industrial workers? What groups in Can- 
ada are economically indifferent to industrial 
conditions? Even the most elementary at- 
tempts to answer these questions will convince 
lreasonable people that the industrial system, 
‘during the past sixty or seventy years, has 
sent its roots deep into every part of Cana- 
dian activity; that its interests are inter- 
twined with those of persons in every other 
occupation; that these interests are com- 
mon; and that industry cannot be restricted 
or injured in any way without doing some 
damage to practically everyone in the coun- 
try. 

“Tt may be objected that our industrial 
system does not prevent unemployment. In 
reply, it may be asked, what proportions 
unemployment would have reached in the 
absence of factories? At the depth of the 
depression, it is estimated that Canadian 
factories continued to find work for about 
seventy per cent of the number usually 
employed. It should be remembered that 
the United States is no longer a refuge for 
Canadians who cannot find work here, and 
that, on the contrary, our unemployed ranks 
have been increased by many Canadians 
who have been obliged to return to their 
own country. Moreover, as a great share of 
taxes is obtained from industry, both directly 
and indirectly, where would the national 
revenue have been secured if there had been 
no industry to tax?” 

Urging a better understanding of industrial 
problems on the part of the public, the presi- 
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dent referred to the factors involved in manu- 
facturing, under modern conditions, as fol- 
lows: 

“We also ask for a better understanding 
of industrial problems on the part of the 
‘public. Manufacturing, under modern con- 
ditions, is not controlled by individuals; it 
/has become a co-operative effort of groups, 
including employers, employees, carriers, sup- 
pliers of raw materials, owners or lessors of 
property, suppliers of services, wholesale and 
retail distributors, governments, shareholders 
and creditors, and the fair remuneration of 
the services of all these decides the ultimate 
prices at which products are sold.” 


Industrial Relations Committee 


The report of the Executive Council, 
adopted by the meeting, included reports of 
the various committees, viz., tariff, transporta- 
tion, industrial relations, legislation, com- 
mercial intelligence, insurance, education, etc. 
Of these, the report of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee dealt chiefly with questions 
concerning working hours, wages, employment, 
apprenticeship, etc. The text of the report 
of this committee is as follows: 


Reduction of Hours—* As regards the reduc- 
tion of hours of work, it will be recalled 
that an eight hour day law was passed at 
the last session of Parliament, and nominally 
came into effect on the 5th of October last. 
The Association having taken a leading part 
in securing the insertion in the Act of a 
provision allowing important exceptions and 
exemptions to meet the special circum- 
stances of seasonal, intermittent, comple- 
mentary and certain other industries, steps 
were taken to secure from members affected 
the information necessary in order to ensure 
that the regulations under the Act are drafted 
in such a way as to safeguard the interests 
of the industries in question. Further, the 
Association has reason to believe that it will 
be called by the Government into consulta- 
tion on the drafting of the comprehensive 
regulations, which will be required for the 
proper administration of such legislation. It 
remains to add that the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the Act has been referred to 
the Supreme Court of Canada, and a decision 
may be expected shortly. 


“With the eight hour day and forty-eight 
hour week question still unsettled, the Asso- 
ciation has been confronted with the proposal 
to reduce hours of work to 40 per week. This 
comes in the form of a proposal for an Inter- 
national Convention laying down the principle 
of a reduction of hours to 40 per week, in 
the textile, iron and steel, building and civil 
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engineering industries, as well as in coal 
mines and public works,—this, with a special 
view to helping relieve unemployment. 
The Committee took steps to consult the gen- 
eral membership, through a questionnaire. 
The replies to the questionnaire showed that 
those members of the Association who are 
engaged in the industries affected are practi- 
cally unanimous in opposing compulsory 40 
hour week legislation, even though a few of 
them have themselves been working on a 40 
hour week basis in recent years. The gen- 
.eral point of view was that even if the 40 
hour week were adopted universally, through- 
out the world, which was at the present time 
unthinkable, it would not achieve the desired 
end of helping to relieve unemployment, but, 
on the contrary, would tend to increase un- 
employment, inasmuch as it would tend by 
_ increasing costs, and’ therefore prices, to reduce 
sales, and therefore employment. 

“The representatives of the employers of 
Canada at the forthcoming International 
Labour Conference, at which the 40 hour 
week question will be up for final discus- 
sion, will be instructed accordingly.” 


Collective Labour Agreements——“ Experience 
to date under the collective labour agree- 
ment legislation, providing for the establish- 
ment of codes governing hours and wages, 
which has been passed in Quebec, Ontario, 
and Alberta, goes to show, in the opinion 
of the Committee, that what purports to be 
a measure for putting a stop to the payment 
of unduly low wages has turned out to have 
the effect, as your Committee predicted in 
vigorously opposing the legislation, of aiding 
and abetting organized labour in their en- 
deavour to increase the unionization of the 
workers, and to maintain at their present 
level, or even raise wages which, for example, 
in the building industry, are already far from 
low. The Committee is, therefore, of the 
opinion that this legislation, so far from aid- 
‘ing, has actually retarded recovery without 


( achieving to any marked extent the elimina- 


“tion of sweat-shop wages.” 


Unemployment and Relief —“ As regards un- 
employment and relief, your Committee has 
seen no reason for changing the view which 
it expressed before the Senate Committee, 
at the time the Employment and Social In- 
surance Act was before Parliament last year, 
that 1t is imperative that coincidentally with 
the introduction of unemployment insurance, 
there should be inaugurated’ some nation-wide 
scheme in which the provinces and the muni- 
cipalities should co-operate with the Dominion 
Government for dealing with the very large 
number of people who would not be entitled 
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to benefit under the Employment and Social 
Insurance Act. That being so, your Commit- 
tee is holding itself in readiness to give every 
assistance possible to the National Employ- 
ment Commission which has now been set 
up to study and report upon the whole ques- 
tion of taking care of those who are now on 
relief, both the employable and the unem- 
ployable. Your Committee naturally regards 
the choice of a man of Mr. A. B. Purvis’ 
wide experience to head the Commission as 
an excellent one, though it feels it necessary 
to point out that it is a mistake to assume, 
as is apparently done in certain quarters, 
that the 330 odd thousand employable unem- 
ployed are, for the most part, industrial work- 
ers, and should be re-absorbed by industry. 
The fact, of course, is that only a compara- 
tively small proportion (probably not more 
than 20 per cent) of these are industrial work- 
ers, the responsibility for re-absorbing the 
remainder belonging to other forms of em- 
ployment, such as primary production, trans- 
portation, commerce, services and other non- 
industrial occupations.” 

Apprenticeship —“‘One of the questions which 
the new National Employment Commission 
is to investigate and report on being that 
of the establishment of an apprenticeship 
system in industry, the Committee, after some 
study of the question, is of the opinion that 
while it 1s highly desirable and indeed' neces- 
sary, that as business improves steps should 
_be taken to train an increasing number of 
| apprentices, no good reason has been shown 
why this cannot be done better by various 
/industries, each in its own way, and indeed, 
by individual firms, each in its own way, than 
under a scheme laid down by legislation and 
administered by governmental authority.” 


| Health Insurance —“Finally, reference should 
‘be made to the fact that the British Columbia 


Legislature at its recent session passed a 
Ith Insurance Act providing for extensive 
but ill-defined benefits for practically all em- 


ployees earning less than $1,800 a year, the 
cost to be met by a levy of 2 per cent of 
wages on employees and 1 per cent of wages 
on employers. What assistance was possible 
was given to the British Columbia Division. 
which, in collaboration with other organiza- 
tions of employers, and with the Canadian 
Medical Association, vigorously opposed the 
legislation on the ground that it was so 
indefinite in respect. of the extent of the medi- 
cal benefits, the amount of the remuneration 
to physicians, and safeguards against abuse, 
that both the financial and social consequences 
were likely to be disastrous. Another ground 
\of objection was the unwisdom of a single 
-province embarking on such a venture inde- 
pendently of the rest of the Dominion, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that a Dominion- 
Provincial Health Conference held just a year 
‘ago decided to set up a National Commission 
‘to study the whole question on a national 
‘basis, with a view to framing a national 
measure. The Act, though passed, has not 
yet been proclaimed and there is some hope 
that the British Columbia Division may be 
able to secure some much-needed amendments 
before the Act is actually brought into opera- 
tion.” 

Hon. W. D. Euler, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, addressed the convention, and 
present at one of its sessions were Mr. W. M. 
Dickson, Deputy Minister of Labour, and 
Mr. R. A. Rigg, Director of the Employment 
Service of Canada. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN UNITED STATES RAILWAYS AND LABOUR 
UNIONS RESPECTING COMPENSATION FOR EMPLOYEES LAID OFF 


EFERENCE was made in the Lasour 
Gazette for March, 1935, page 226, to 
the introduction in the Congress of the United 
States of a Bill to provide compensation for 
railway employees losing their positions as 
a result of the merger, consolidation and 
co-ordination of railways or parts thereof, 
terminals or other services. A similar Bill 
was introduced in March, 1936, and con- 
sidered by committee of the Senate and House 
of Representatives from time to time until 
May 21, when the signing of an agreement 
between the railways and the unions to make 
provision for this was stated to make the 
enactment of the Bull unnecessary. 
19695—3 


Pensions on Retirement 


Apart from this arrangement for compen- 
sation for employees deprived of employment 
through mergers, etc., provision for pensions 
on retirement on account of age, etc., was 
made in the Railroad Retirement Act, 1933 
(Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1934, page 655), which 
was declared unconstitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court (Lasour GAZETTE, 
November, 1934, p. 1025). In 1935 a new 
Railroad Retirement Act was passed, signed 
by the President on August 29, to come into 
effect on March 1, 1936, pension payments to 
begin ninety days thereafter. Under this 
statute, workers retiring at sixty-five, or after 
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thirty years service, receive pensions based 
upon length of service and average salary 
received but not to exceed $120.00 per month. 
An Act to raise the funds required was also 
passed, which provides for an excise tax on 
the employers of three and one-half per cent 
of the payrolls and a similar tax on the 
wages of employees. 


Negotiations For Agreement 


Negotiations between the Association of 
American Railroads, representing the various 
railways, and the Railway Labour Executives 
Association, representing the various labour 
organizations with membership wholly or 
partly consisting of railway employees, were 
begun on February 3 with a view to reaching 
an agreement providing for compensation by 
the railways to employees losing their posi- 
tions as a result of co-ordination, etc. The 
negotiations were broken off but were re- 
sumed in March at the request of the President 
of the United States, and the signing of the 
agreement was strongly commended by the 
President, the Secretary of Labour, and by 
the Federal Co-ordinator of Railways. 


The agreement was signed by nearly all of 
the principal railways and contains a provi- 
sion that none of the railways which are 
parties to it will enter into any co-ordination 
plan with any railway not under the agree- 
ment unless the provision for compensation 
to displaced employees is complied with. 
Each of the railways not under the agreement 
is stated to be so situated that consolidation 
with any other railway of importance is not 
possible except in accordance with the terms 
of the agreement. 

The unions signing the agreement include 
those of the locomotive engineers; locomotive 
firemen, hostlers, etc.; conductors; trainmen; 
switchmen; telegraphers; train despatchers; 
maintenance of way employees; clerks, freight 
handlers, express and station employees; 
signalmen; sleeping car conductors; carmen 
and the various craft unions with member- 
ship among other employees in railway shops, 
namely machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, 
sheet metal workers, and electrical workers; 
also firemen and oilers; masters, mates and 
pilots; and marine engineers, Classes of em- 
ployees not represented by the organizations 
which are parties to the agreement are to be 
dealt with in accordance with the terms of 
the agreement. 

The agreement is reported to apply to 
1,000,000 employees, of whom it is estimated 
150,000 would be displaced by mergers, con- 
solidations and poolings in contemplation. 


Terms of Agreement 


The agreement is to be effective from June 
18, 1936, for a period of five years and there- 
after, except that any railway or labour 
organization may then withdraw on one year’s 
notice but any rights of parties to the agree- 
ment, or the rights of any individuals estab- 
lished under the agreement, are to continue 
in full force and effect. The agreement is 
subject to revision at any time by mutual 
consent of the parties on sixty days’ notice. 

Disputes arising out of the agreement are 
to be referred to a committee consisting of 
representatives of the parties to the agree- 
ment, and if the committee does not agree a 
neutral referee is to be selected by the com- 
mittee, or by the National Mediation Board 
(Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1934, p. 655). 


The term “co-ordination” is defined as mean- 
ing joint action by two or more railways 
whereby they unify, consolidate, merge or 
pool in whole or in part their seperate facil- 
ities or any of the operations or services 
previously performed by them through sepa- 
rate facilities. But, fluctuations, rises and 
falls, and changes in volume or character of 
employment brought about solely by other 
causes are not covered by the agreement. 

The agreement provides that each railway 
must notify employees affected by any con- 
templated co-ordination by posting a notice 
on the bulletin boards, and also by registered 
lictters to the representatives of such em- 
ployees, and that a conference shall be 
arranged within ten days, to commence within 
thirty days of the notice. The assignment 
of employees is to be made on the basis of 
an agreement between the representatives of 
the railways and the labour organizations 
affected. If they fail to agree the dispute is 
to be dealt with by the committee on dis- 
putes set up under the agreement. 

If any employee continued in service is 
placed in a position less favourable with 
respect to compensation and rules governing 
working conditions than he occupied at the 
time of co-ordination, he is to be given a 
“displacement allowance” to bring his earnings 
up to the average for the previous twelve 
months until he is able to secure a position 
producing compensation equal to or exceeding 
that of his former, position, or for five years. 

If any employee is deprived of employment 
he is to receive a “co-ordination allowance” 
equal to sixty per cent of his average earnings 
in the previous twelve months, the period of 
payment depending on length of service as 
follows :— 

1 year and less than 2 years—6 months. 
2 years and less than 3 years—12 months. 
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3 years and less than 5 years—18 months. 
5 years and less than 10 years—36 months. 
10 years and less than 15 years—48 months. 
15 years and over—60 months. 


In determining the length of service of an 
employee who has acted as an officer or 
representative of an employee organization, 
leave of absence for such purpose is to be 
included as service. 


An employee is to be regarded as deprived 
of employment if his position is abolished 
and he is unable by the exercise of his 
seniority rights to secure another position 
on the road or in the co-ordinated system, 
or if he loses his position as the result of 
the exercise of seniority rights by another 
employee whose position is abolished, and 
is then unable to secure another position by 
the exercise of his seniority rights. 


An employee is not to be regarded as 
deprived of employment (and _ therefore 
eligible for an allowance) in case of resignation, 
retirement on pension under the rules, dis- 
missal for justifiable cause, or if furloughed 
(laid off) because of reduction of forces due 
to seasonal requirements of the service. He 
is not entitled to an allowance if not deprived 
of employment within three years of the 
co-ordination, 


Each employee receiving an allowance is 
to keep the railway company informed of 
his address, and the address of any person 
by whom he may be regularly employed, 
and is subject to recall to service. Provisions 
are made for the adjustment of the allow- 
ances if so recalled, or if employment is 
secured on another railway, and for the dis- 
continuance of the allowance if an employee 
fails to return to service without good reason 
or is pensioned, 


19695—33 


his family, household goods, etc. 


the selection. 


Employees affected by co-ordination are not 
to be deprived of benefits attaching to 
previous employments, such as free trans- 
portation, pensions, etc, 

An employee eligible for a co-ordination 
allowance may resign and in lieu of all other 
benefits and allowances accept a lump sum 
on the following basis: 

1 year and less than 2 years—3 months 
pay. 

2 years and less than 3 years—6 months 
pay. 

3 years and less than 5 years—9 months 
pay. 

5 years and less than 10 years—12 months 
pay. 

10 years and less than 15 years—12 months 
pay. 

15 years and over—12 months pay. 


An employee with less than one year’s 
service is entitled to a lump sum equal to 
five days’ pay for each month in which service 
was performed, with a maximum of sixty 
days at the straight time daily rate for the 
position last occupied. 

Any employee retained in service who is 
required to change his place of residence as 
a result of co-ordination within three years 
is to be reimbursed for expenses in moving 
Employees 
are to be compensated for loss due to the 
sale of houses or due to unexpired leases. 
If a dispute arises as to the amount of such 
loss it is to be referred to a board of three 
real estate appraisers, one being appointed 
by the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission if the parties do not agree on 
If furloughed within three 
years and he elects to move back, the 
employee is to be reimbursed for the necessary 
expense. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Annual Report of Director Presents Social-Economic Survey of 
World Conditions 


| Fag! a Report to the Governing Body, Mr. 
Harold Butler, Director of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, notes that the year 1935 
was, on the whole, one of continued general 
economic improvement. But the economic 
picture was far from uniform over the whole 
world; a considerable section of world econ- 
omy continued in a state of stagnation, or even 
suffered a further deepening of depression. 


From the point of view of economic re- 
covery in 1935, Mr. Butler divides the coun- 
tries of the world into three groups. 


To the first group belong the countries with 
devaluated currencies, such as the United 
States, Japan, the sterling bloc, a number of 
European countries, and most South American 
countries. All the countries in this group have 
enjoyed some improvement in their general 
economic situation, and their influence on 
world economic development as a whole has 
been strengthened by the improved situation 
of the United States, and by the addition of 
two new members, Belgium and Danzig. 


The second group includes the main coun- 
tries of the gold bloc, such as France, Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands and Poland. On the 
whole there was a further deterioration in these 
countries during 1935, although a slight re- 
covery was experienced in Poland. 

The third and intermediate group includes 
such countries as Germany and Italy, which, 
like those of the first group, have achieved a 
considerable degree of internal economic re- 
covery by credit expansion of a special sort 
and by public investment, but which have 
not officially devaluated their currencies. Some 
of these countries—notably Germany—have 
given some stimulus to their foreign trade by 
means of export premiums, which have had 
the effect of a partial devaluation of the cur- 
rency. 

The recovery is characterized in most coun- 
tries by a particular increase in the production 
of investment goods. In this connection, Mr. 
Butler notes that the forms and origins of this 
stimulation of capital goods production are of 
two main classes. In Germany, Italy and 
Japan the recovery in capital goods indus- 
tries can be traced largely to direct State 
expenditure, much of it on armaments, and it 
is particularly in the industries directly or 
indirectly related to armaments that the main 
production increases have taken place. In the 
sterling bloc and in the United States the re- 
vival of investment seems to have taken place 


rather through individual enterprise respond- 
ing to cheap money and improved confidence, 
and shows itself at the same time in an in- 
crease in new capital issues. 

After analysing the tendencies of general 
price movements and national monetary policy, 
the Director of the International Labour 
Office emphasizes the improvement in the 
situation of the producers of raw material. 
He notes that the movement of international 
trade differed considerably from one region or 
country to another, and points out the im- 
provement in credit conditions. One of the 
main features of exchange-rate developments 
in 1935 was the remarkable stability of rates 
in the sterling area and of the United States 
dollar. In contrast to this, 1935 was a year 
of great disturbances in the main gold bloc 
currencies, all of which were involved in 
serious crises. 


Curbing of Unemployment 


Measuring the economic situation by the in- 
dex of unemployment, Mr. Butler first gives a 
preliminary summary as follows:— 

“The continued decline of unemployment 
yields a further indication of the upward 
trend, but the rate of decline has been slow 
and its range is by no means universal. For 
the countries supplying data on unemployment 
it may be said on a rough estimate that there 
has been a further drop of about 15 per 
cent during the past year, which represents 
a total reduction of about 37 per cent since 
1932. Three important qualifications must, 
however, be borne in mind, which are eal- 
culated to temper any optimism generated by 
these figures. First, vast areas such as India 
and China are not included in the reckoning, 
where unemployment or unremunerative em- 
ployment exists on a huge scale. Secondly, in 
a number of countries, notably France, Hol- 
land and Switzerland, the total number out 
of work was larger at the end of 1935 than at 
the end of 1934. Thirdly, even in countries 
like Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States of America, where a substantial im- 
provement has been recorded, the ‘hard core’ 
of unemployment still persists and still greatly 
exceeds the level which existed before the 
depression. At this point it may be noted, 
however, that, despite the improvement regist- 
ered, the reduction of unemployment so far 
achieved is altogether insufficient to indicate 
that the solution of the problem is in sight.” 
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Subsequently, in his report, he made a most 
comprehensive survey of this problem in a 
chapter entitled “The Curbing of Unemploy- 
ment,’ in which he analyzed all the complex 
factors. He found: a new approach, thus:— 

“What is perhaps most encouraging is the 
steady penetration of the notion that the real 
test of economic recovery is to be found in the 
level of social well-being. It is no longer by 
stock-exchange quotations or by statistics of 
production or by trade returns that progress is 
now judged so much as by the number of per- 
sons out of work. When all has been said, 
unemployment still remains the crucial test 
of economic and social policy. A community 
which has failed to enable all its citizens 
to contribute by their work to their own well- 
being and to the common heritage of the 
society to which they belong has failed to solve 
the fundamental problem of statesmanship. 
It is tolerating not only untold distress among 
individuals but also a corresponding waste 
in the use of its own human resources or the 
development of its potential wealth. 

“But a further change of approach of equal 
importance seems now to be taking place. 
The view that business activity depends 
mainly on the volume of spending is now gain- 
ing more general recognition. It is obvious 
enought that manufacturers and merchants 
cannot sell unless they can find customers 
ready and able to buy. But the implications 
of this simple truth were not fully understood, 
and are still obstinately ignored by those who 
believe themselves to be the disciples of the 
old and only true gospel. Among these im- 
plications are the facts that a general decline 
in earnings is bad not only for the wage earner 
but also for the community at large; that a 
small number of large buyers consume less, and 
less regularly, than a large number of small 
buyers; that the amount of money withheld 
from active circulation is of vital importance 
to the level of business activity, from which 
it follows that not only hoarding but also sav- 
ing may in some circumstances be detri- 
mental to the general interest. 

“None of these propositions, except perhaps 
the last, is very difficult to grasp in itself; 
but it is only in quite recent years that they 
have been regarded as significant as guides to 
policy. Once it is seen that every man and 
woman who can no longer buy means a 
shrinkage of sales and therefore of production, 
the judgment passed on doles or the payment 
of social insurance benefits tends to be modi- 
fied. Once it is seen that public expenditure 
on social services tends to sustain the market, 
the taxation which makes it possible is no 
longer looked upon as such an unmixed evil. 
It is striking evidence of this new approach to 
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find the official organ of a great bank declar- 
ing that the inevitable disadvantages arising 
from the development and extension of the 
social services “are far outweighted by the 
beneficial economic as well as social results. . . 


Protective Measures 


After discussing various tendencies in econ- 
omic planning, the Director then traces the 
developments in various countries in coping 
with unemployment. He first observes, how- 
ever, that “from whatever point of view the 
social situation is regarded, unemployment 
remains and is likely to remain the out- 
standing problem. No system of labour pro- 
tection or of health insurance or of safe- 
guarding wages, however admirable, is of much 
significance to a man who has no work. Nor 
can any economic system be considered to be 
functioning adequately which condemns large 
numbers of workers to involuntary idleness. . . 


“The first point which may be noted is that 
the adoption of protective measures for the 
unemployed has continued to develop. Belgium 
is in process of reorganizing its system, while 
in Great Britain unemployment insurance has 
been extended to agriculture. But the most 
salient steps taken in this direction during the 
past year were the institution of national 
systems of unemployment insurance in Canada 
and the United States. Until a very few years 
ago, any such measures were scouted in both 
these countries as being unnecessary, harmful 
and impracticable. The experience of the 
depression proved the necessity of some na- 
tional system of insurance while the experi- 
ence of relief has demonstrated, as it has else- 
where, that money spent in the alleviation of 
unemployment goes directly into circulation 
and constitutes a stimulant for the home 
market. In 1933, for instance, RM. 1,128 mil- 
lion in Germany and £94 million in Great 
Britain were paid out to the unemployed in 
the shape of benefit or relief. In the United 
States the amounts distributed in various 
forms to the unemployed were far larger. It 
can hardly be disputed that by putting these 
large sums into active circulation a substan- 
tial contribution was made towards reviving 
the activity of business. 


“But although the prejudice against unem- 
ployment insurance and assistance on the 
ground that they are “uneconomic” has now 
been largely dispelled, the objection that at 
best they are but a palliative still holds good. 
No one seriously supposes that to provide a 
man with a bare subsistence out of public 
funds is satisfactory either to himself or to 
society. Even though the amount of money 
thus put into circulation has some economic 
value, that value would manifestly be much 
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greater if some productive work were given 
in exchange. In the case of the young it is 
equally evident that, if work is unavailable, 
they would be much better occupied in im- 
proving their intellectual or technical equip- 
ment than in undergoing the inevitable de- 
moralization of complete idleness. As the 
depression has lengthened out, these home 
truths have become so patent that they 
eannot be ignored. In consequence public at- 
tention has been directed more and more 
towards methods of providing work for adults 
or of prolonging education for juveniles. 


Effect of Public Works 


“Even a few years ago public works were 
generally derided as being economically un- 
sound and practically inefficacious.. The theo- 
retical objection is now being vigorously com- 
bated by a number of latter-day economists, 
of whom Mr. J. M. Keynes is not the least 
eminent. But it is from the field of fact that 
the most cogent arguments have been de- 
rived. The practical demonstrations given in 
the last two years have put a new com- 
plexion on the whole matter. The actual ex- 
perience acquired in Sweden, the United States 
and other countries has shown that within 
limits well-planned schemes of public develop- 
ment may not only make a real contribu- 
tion to diminishing unemployment, but may 
also provide facilities, services or commodities 
of great permanent value to the community. 
The results of the American experiment are 
particularly important on account of the wide 
variety of the measures applied and of their 
social objectives. During the past year the 
public authorities in the United States, both 
Federal and State, have energetically pursued 
the aim of putting every employable man out 
of work to some kind of job. Congress ap- 
propriated the immense sum of $4,880 mil- 
lion for the purpose of transferring 3,500,000 
persons from relief to productive employment, 
leaving to the individual States the responsi- 
bility for caring for the unemployable, and 
of gradually suppressing cash relief from Fed- 
eral funds. Reports are conflicting as to how 
far this ambitious object has been achieved; 
but that the Works Program as a whole has 
had a considerable measure of success is not 
open to doubt. 


Economic Surveys of Various Countries 


United States—The Director then deals 
with other phases of President Roosevelt’s 
reflation program. In summarizing the results, 
he notes one disquieting feature of the 
American picture, thus: 

There is, however, one disquieting feature 
of the American picture, Although industry 


is sweeping forward again, there is a consider- 
able lag in the expansion of employment. 
It is estimated that private industry generally 
has reabsorbed some 5,000,000 workers since 
March 1933. Nevertheless, according to the 
returns of the American Federation of Labor, 
there were still 7,860,000 totally unemployed 
in December excluding 3,541,000 persons em- 
ployed on Government work. For this lag 
several explanations are put forward. It is 
asserted, for instance, that in many industries 
hours of labour are again being lengthened 
since the disappearance of the codes, with 
the result that the benefit to employment 
accruing under the forty-hour week is gradually 
being lost. It has further been pointed out 
that the revival in industrial production is 
only reflected after a certain interval in the 
production of services which normally employ 
nearly half the population. These causes 
have no doubt operated in a greater or lesser 
degree to check the progress of re-employ- 
ment, but they are hardly sufficient to account 
for the wide gap between the pace of restora- 
tion in production and employment. That 
recovery has made and is still making rapid 
strides in the United States is certain, but 
it is equally certain that the problem of 
unemployment is far from being solved with 
the same rapidity. 


Germany—Continuing his analysis of 
various countries the Director notes that “In 
Germany new aims of German recovery policy 
have been substituted for employment creation, 
one of the important objects being to create 
the economic foundations of rearmament. 
Meanwhile, the loans raised in recent years, 
of which some account was given in last 
year’s Report, have for the most part not 
been repaid and remain a burden on the 
national finances. It is true that in recent 
months the slowing down of the public works 
program has enabled a part of the employ- 
ment development bills to be redeemed, but 
as against this must be set the large but inde- 
terminate State investment undertaken for 
armament purposes. In 1934 approximately 
two-thirds of the total investments in 
Germany—including armaments, housing, rail- 
ways and similar developments—were made 
by bodies or individuals whose action was 
influenced in one way or another by the 
Government. There is no doubt that this 
policy was primarily responsible for the rapid 
and extensive drop in unemployment, but it 
may be doubted whether this vast public 
expenditure has succeeded in ‘priming the 
pump’ of general business recovery to the 
same extent as in the United States. It may 
be observed, for instance, that since August 
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1935 there has been a steady increase in the 
number of registered unemployed from 1,700,- 
000 to 2,500,000 in December, although several 
hundreds of thousands of men have been 
incorporated in the army. This increase is 
probably of more than seasonal significance. 
Taken in conjunction with the continued 
decline of exports and the apparent lack of 
resilience in wages, it seems to suggest that 
the revival of production and employment 
is still mainly dependent upon State expend- 
iture, which has not yet succeeded in greatly 
accelerating the tempo of private business.” 


Italy—“The situation in Italy is difficult 
to gauge as the position is abnormal owing 
to war measures, the large number of men 
under arms and the fact that none of the 
relevant indices has been published since the 
autumn of 1935. The last returns available 
show a rapid diminution in the numbers 
registered as unemployed and a rapid rise 
in the amount of currency notes in circulation 
and in prices. By the beginning of 1936 the 
exchange value of the lira has fallen rather 
more than 10 per cent below gold parity. 


Sweden— ‘The case of Sweden affords a 
remarkable illustration of the result which 
a bold policy of public investment combined 
with a well-devised monetary control can 
attain. The fact of recovery may be seen 
succinctly from a few figures. The index of 
production of capital goods which was already 
100.9 in January 1935 (1929100) had risen 
by a further 12 per cent by November. The 
activity, which in 1934 had depended largely 
on the export industries, spread to the trades 
relying on the home market, particularly 
building, which exceeded all previous records, 
thanks to a combination of low rates of 
interest. State encouragement of house con- 
struction and the demand for housing spring- 
ing from the general dissemination of 
purchasing power. Unemployment continued 
to decline steadily. Whereas in 1933 the 
average number of applicants for relief was 
165,000 per month, it fell from 93,000 in 
January 1935 to 61,000, in January 1936, 
having touched a low point of 41,000 in the 
summer. It is particularly interesting to note 
that, thanks to the energetic measures taken 
by the Government, the number of youthful 
unemployed (16-25 years), which was 57,000 in 
November 1933, had dropped to 10,000 in 
July 1935. In achieving these gratifying re- 
sults the public works program played an 
important part, in 1935 some 55 million 
crowns being appropriated for this purpose. 
Moreover, it is clear that public investment 
on a large scale stimulated rather than checked 


the process of general recovery. Its financial 
justification is strikingly demonstrated by the 
budget position. In 1936 all non-revenue- 
producing works are to be financed out of 
income, the budget will be once more balanced 
and all the short-term loans raised in 1933 
and 1934 for emergency public works are 
to be redeemed. It is even proposed to 
reduce the income-tax, good presumptive 
evidence of the soundness of the policy adopted 
of balancing the budget over a series of years 
instead of annually.” 

Great Britain—The Director also considers 
that “a further case in which considerable 
success has been achieved in combatting un- 
employment by monetary management is 
Great Britain,” and states: 

“Tt can hardly be doubted that the aban- 
donment of the gold standard, the large 
increase of central bank credit, the lowering 
of the interest rate by a bold conversion 
policy, and the favourable effects of these 
measures on the budget position have been 
the principal factors responsible for the expan- 
sion of employment. At the end of 1935 more 
persons were in work than at any previous 
time and about 1,300,000 more than at the 
low point of the depression (1932). During 
last year the unemployment total dropped by 
about 228,000, but, as in Sweden, it still re- 
mained considerably higher than in the years 
before the depression. Much of the unem- 
ployment remained concentrated in four 
specially depressed areas, and it is symp- 
tomatic of public sentiment that is spite of 
the general revival much criticism continued 
to be levelled at the Government for failing 
to deal with these areas adequately. 

As has already been indicated, the recovery 
of export trade accounted for only a small 
proportion of the improvement. It was the 
home market which expanded and especially 
the building industry, which developed 
astonishing activity. In the course of 1935 
the volume both of commercial and residential 
construction was more than twice as great 
as in 1931; but the greater part of the boom 
was caused by housing. Between March 1934 
and March 1935 327,517 houses were built, of 
which 286.050 were constructed by private 
enterprise and 41,467 with the assistance of 
Government and municipal subsidies.” 


Japan—‘In Japan the expansionist mone- 
tary policy followed during recent years has 
been continued. Again in 1935, approximately 
a third of the total budget was financed out 
of loans. It ig difficult to tell what proportion 
of this expenditure is going to social amelio- 
ration, but an effort is being made to give 
assistance to the hard-pressed agricultural 
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population. The expenditure on armaments 
continues to be by far the largest item. Over 
the last five years the allocations under this 
head have more than doubled, amounting in 
1935 to 46:2 per cent. of the total budget. 
The need for financing future Government 
expenditure out of taxation is the subject of 
earnest discussion at the present time. It 
appears to be well understood in Japan that 
public expenditure in excess of receipts can- 
not be looked upon as a permanent policy. 
While applicable to times of depression it is, 
of course, potentially dangerous in a period 
of prosperity. As yet, however, the levels 
of production and employment have continued 
to rise. For 1935 the general index of pro- 
duction averaged 141-8 (1929=100) as against 
128-7 in 1934. Unemployment showed a 
further decline and the returns of the Bank 
of Japan showed that the number of persons 
employed has since April, 1935, been 10 per 
cent greater than in 1929. 


Australia—‘In Australia the situation 
showed a marked improvement in 1935, and 
unemployment fell from 18:8 per cent in 
November 1934 to 13-7 per cent. in Novem- 
ber 1935. That is due largely to the influence 
of the steady rise in wool prices during the 
year and to a smaller rise in wheat and but- 
ter prices, particularly during the latter part 
of the year, Australia has for a number of 
years been pursuing an active works policy. 
In 1935-1936 the estimated expenditure on 
Commonwealth works and _ services and 
assistance to States was £A.5,,600,000 as com- 
pared with an actual expenditure of £A.3,200,- 
000 in 1934-1935, and in most of the States 
the loan expenditure shows an upward ten- 
dency. The opinion expressed in Queensland 
in the Governor’s speech at the opening of 
Parliament last August that the public works 
program had been an important factor in 
bringing about an increase in the number of 
men fully employed is shared by many econ- 
omists and statemen in the Commonwealth. 


Canada—‘In Canada unemployment also 
declined during 1935, and the average per- 
centage of trade unionists unemployed was 
15:4 as compared with 18-2 in 1934. The 
public works program was continued and 
expanded during the year. Most of the $40 
million appropriated in 1934 for this purpose 
were in fact spent in 1935 and in addition 
a further appropriation of $18 million was 
made by the Supplementary Public Works 
Construction Act which received the Royal 
Assent on June 13, 1935. In December a new 
unemployment policy was agreed to by the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments pro- 
viding for the appointment of a Dominion 
Commission on Employment and Relief, one 


of the functions of which will be to co- 
ordinate public works and employment poli- 
cies, for the taking of a census of the unem- 
ployed, for an increase in the Dominion 
grants for relief purposes, for schemes for 
the training of the young unemployed and 
for an appeal to business undertakings for 
co-operation in increasing employment, 


Belgium—tIn the opinion of the Director 
“perhaps the most dramatic of all the attempts 
made to utilize monetary control to reduce 
unemployment is that carried out with so 
much success in Belgium.” Tracing the steps 
taken by a Coalition government in pursuit 
of a policy of economic expansion, the Di- 
rector states that the “combined effect of 
these various operations has been to produce 
an increase in wholesale prices, to restore 
the soundness of the banking position, to 
facilitate foreign trade and to reduce unem- 
ployment by about 30 per cent.” ; 


France— In France,” he points out, that 
“the year 1985 was characterized by the 
determined opposition of the government to 
any tendency towards devaluation which took 
the form of a clear and strong deflationary 
policy.” He showed how, under the author- 
ity of legislation, the government issued a 
series of “Decree Laws which embodied an 
organic system of deflation.” This program 
included a uniform reduction in all State 
expenditures. Commenting on the effect of 
this policy the Director states in part: “The 
energetic and comprehensive action of the 
French Government represents a systematic 
attempt to meet the depression by a thorough 
going policy of deflation. Sufficient time has 
not yet elapsed to enable a final judgment of 
its success to be formed. All that can be said 
is that as yet there has been no general 
revival of industry or trade. Unemployment 
continued to increase during 1935, The index 
of building activity, continuing the steady 
downward movement which has been in pro- 
gress since 1930, reached a figure approxi- 
mately one-half of what it was in that year. 
Steel and textile production, while abnor- 
mally low, showed a slight improvement; 
but the output of coal, iron, and automobiles 
declined further.” 

Other countries dealt with in his survey 
included the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. 


Conclusions on Unemployment 


In summing up the general situation the 
Director stated that “a considerable measure 
of improvement has occurred in about three 
quarters of the world, this had been affected 
not by the old ‘naturalistic’ methods but 
rather by a series of resolute endeavours on 
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the part of the governments to set their 
national houses in order.” 

In accomplishing this, he points out that 
“they have acted energetically in order to 
revive internal activity by financing public 
enterprises, by reducing the burden of Govern- 
ment debt and the rate of interest, by subsi- 
dising various forms of industrial and 
agricultural activity, by encouraging housing 
and by spending lavishly on relief. That 
these measures have provided an effective 
stimulus to business revival in many countries 
can hardly be disputed, but the period over 
which they have been tested is too short to 
warrant a final judgment. While it seems 
plain that expansionist policies can afford a 
powerful antidote to depression, they are no 
doubt subject to limitations, which experience 
has not yet clearly defined. It may prove 
that in some cases they have been pushed 
too far and that excessive drafts have been 
made on public credit which will in the 
end weaken it by imposing a burden of debt 
disproportionate to the resources and taxable 
capacity of the community. In others it may 
be found that the injection of public money 
into circulation has been continued too long, 
and that when the normal rhythm of economic 
activity has been resumed, its continuance 
is injurious rather than beneficial. The whole 
expansionist technique is still comparatively 
novel, and further knowledge of its operation 
may well disclose that mistakes have been 
made. Though it can be safely affirmed 
that it has made a very important contribution 
to the struggle against the depression, to 
-claim that it has succeeded in finally over- 
coming it would be a dangerous exaggeration. 
Reasons have been advanced for thinking that 
this partial recovery is less solid and complete 
than might appear at first sight. Not least 
among them is the failure of re-employment 
to keep abreast of the improvement in pro- 
duction and trade, Although there has been 
a fairly substantial reduction of unemploy- 
ment it by no means corresponds to what 
might reasonably have been expected. In 
countries like Belgium, Germany, Great 
Britain, Sweden and the United States, where 
under the impulsion of an expansionist policy 
a marked upswing has taken place, the un- 
employed figure still remains abnormally and 
disproportionately high, This disturbing 
phenomenon cannot be conjured away and 
cannot be regarded as of negligible import- 
ance.” 


Technological Unemployment.—Discussing 
the influence of population increase and tech- 
nological unemployment as factors in the 
situation, Mr. Butler proceeds: 


‘means. 


“As was suggested in last year’s Report, 
displacement of labour by technical improve- 
ments, so far from being arrested by a 
depression, is apt to proceed at a more rapid 
rate. Employers, obliged to look for every 
possible economy in order to reduce costs, 
naturally seek first of all to cut their labour 
costs by introducing labour-saving methods 
and machinery wherever it is possible. With 
the return of better business the time for 
replacing old plant comes. Every alert 
manager naturally installs the best and the 
most modern machinery he can find, which 
in almost every case means some reduction, 
large or small, of the labour force. Hence 
his production develops at a much brisker 
pace than the numbers on his pay-roll, and 
the national unemployment register remains 
swollen to an extent which in older days 
would have been impossible. 

“This is not the place to enter deeply into 
the discussion of this thorny and perplexing 
problem; but its continued existence cannot 
be glossed over at a time when the hopes 
of reducing unemployment to normal 
proportions by the ordinary method of business 
revival are apparently being disappointed 
everywhere...” 


Touching on experiments to restore hand 
labour, the Director refers to these as follows: 

“In Belgium an interesting attempt was 
made to encourage hand-labour and to dis- 
courage the use of mechanical appliances 
on public works. After a full trial, however, 
the system was entirely abandoned as it was 
found too slow, too expensive and too 
laborious. In Holland the Government tried 
to substitute hand-threshing for mechanical 
threshing by offering a considerable bonus 
for hand-threshed wheat. Though the propor- 
tion of hand-threshed wheat rose immediately, 
the effect upon employment was not sufficient 
to warrant the continuation of the experiment. 
In Spain, Czechoslovakia, Holland, Italy and 
other countries legal restrictions have been 
placed on mechanical development, and 
similar action was taken under some of the 
codes in the United States. Such measures 
may have some temporary result; but tech- 
nological unemployment cannot be combated 
by preserving antiquated methods by artificial 
The real problem is to ensure that 
the economies in wages effected by mechanical 
improvements do not reduce the volume of 
available consuming power. Where they are 
used to reduce prices, the benefit to the 
community as a whole is in compensation for 
the temporary loss of employment by some 
of its members. If they are used to increase 
the wages of the workers left in employment 
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to reward their increased productivity, a 
general benefit again results. But where, as 
in the United States before the depression, 
prices are maintained at a stable level, while 
profits increase much more rapidly than 
wages, a state of disequilibrium is set up, 
which is bound to have serious economic and 
social consequences.” 


Borthrate—Referring to the downward trend 
of the birthrate in all industrial countries, 
the Director stated that while it was a 
cause of concern in many quarters yet “it 
would be exceedingly unwise to found upon 
it prophecies that unemployment will be re- 
placed by a dearth of labour in one or two 
decades. Although the birth rate has been 
declining in many countries for a generation 
or more, none of them has been able to 
escape the problem of unemployment. The 
action of population movements is slow, and 
for the present they are not likely to exert 
much influence on the trend of employment.” 


Concluding his chapter on unemployment, 
Mr. Butler observes: 


“In any case it cannot be said that over- 
population is the root cause of the unemploy- 
ment problem. If the world’s wealth were 
rationally exploited and distributed, there is 
no reason to suppose that all its inhabitants 
of working age could not be fully employed 
or that they could not enjoy a better standard 
of life than now obtains over large areas of 
all the five continents, The lessons of the 
present depression, of which some illustrations 
have been given, indicate sufficiently clearly 
in what direction the true solution lies. Better 
organisation of industry, a freer flow of trade 
and a more intelligent management and dis- 
tribution of money would enable the bogey 
of unemployment to be mastered. Already 
considerable progress has been made along 
this road in particular countries; but, as has 
been regularly emphasised in these Reports 
national action is no longer adequate to solve 
the social-economic problem. It must be 
supplemented and co-ordinated by inter- 
national measures, The wisest national 
planning or the utmost national foresight 
cannot hope to reap their full fruits in a 
world which is still internationally chaotic. 
National order is helpless in the face of 
international disorder. Any search for the 
cure of unemployment is bound ultimately 
to overstep national boundaries and to find 
itself confronted with the real economic 
problem of this century—how to evolve an 
international economy corresponding to the 
unescapable interdependence of nations which 
the genius of man has now created.” 


Social and Industrial Policies 


In his chapter on “Social and Industrial 
Policies” the Director reviews and sum- 
marizes the principal developments in the 
sphere of social insurance, hours of work, 
wages, organization of industry, and organiza- 
tion of agriculture. 


Social Insurance—In the field of social in- 
surance, Mr. Butler traced the effects of the 
depression on systems of unemployed benefits. 
The depression years resulted in reductions in 
the numbers of insured persons owing to the 
inability of unemployed to maintain contri- 
butions, and in consequence receipts of social 
insurance funds, as well as the volume of state 
revenue declined. At the same time, the 
charges on sickness and invalidity funds in- 
creased, particularly in countries which had no 
system of unemployment insurance. In spite 
of all these adverse conditions, the Director 
reports there is no case in which compulsory 
insurance was abandoned. 

During 1934, a period of recovery set in, and 
this movement was considerably accentuated in 
1935 so that he could state: 

“On the whole, whether the movement of 
legislation or the statistics of operation are 
considered, the situation of social insurance in 
1935 is thus definitely more favourable than at 
any time since 1929. While in the depths of 
the depression, some of those who had devoted 
their lives to the introduction and administra- 
tion of social insurance began to doubt whether 
the system would survive the gravest crisis 
which it had had to face. It may now be 
said with some confidence that, thanks to the 
strength of the social insurance principle and 
the depths to which its roots had already been 
pushed in every country which had adopted it, 
the storm has been weathered with remarkable 
success.” 


Hours of Work.—With reference to working 
hours, the Director’s observation was that 
“in countries such as Italy and the United 
States where a week of forty hours or less was 
adopted, a substantial reduction of unemploy- 
ment resulted. Nevertheless, as production 
increased, the strength of the motive for re- 
ducing hours might have been expected to be 
considerably diminished. It is true that in 
some countries and in some industries where 
large numbers of workers have been re- 
absorbed, the pressure for reducing hours has 
perhaps not been maintained at its previous 
level of intensity. In industries where wages 
have been drastically reduced, it is natural 
that the workers and their organizations should 
strive in the first instance to restore their stand- 
ard of life before proceeding to demand im- 
provement in their working conditions. As 
better times have returned, their first pre- 
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occupation has therefore been to increase 
earnings rather than leisure. 

- “None the less, the general belief that a 
further reduction of hours in industry is sooner 
or later inevitable, which found expression in 
the adoption of a general Convention at last 
year’s Conference, does not seem to have been 
seriously shaken.” 


Wages and Wage Policy—The Director 
noted that “there has been no very marked 
change during the year either in nominal wage 
rates or in real wage rates. In those countries 
—such as the United States, Great Britain, 
Australia and New Zealand—where some slight 
rise has occurred in nominal wage rates, this 
has been offset or more than offset by the rise 
in the cost of living. Conversely, in those 
countries—such as the Netherlands and Poland 
—where wage rates have fallen somewhat, the 
decline in the cost of living has more or less 
balanced this movement, leaving real wage 
rates little changed. In Belgium the index 
number of nominal wage rates remained ap- 
proximately stable during the year, but the 
rise in the cost of living brought about a 
reduction in real wage rates. 

“At the same time,” he added, “it must be 
remembered that wage rates, whether ‘real’ 
or ‘nominal,’ do not give a true indication of 
the income of the workers. Hourly rates of 
wages may increase, or the cost of living dim- 
inish, from which it might be concluded that 
the economic position of the workers had 
substantially improved. This is only the case, 
however, in so far as they have been able to 
obtain constant and regular employment.” 


State Organization of Industry—In . taking 
up the subject of the organization of industry 
by the State or under its auspices, the Director 
referring to his report of the previous year, 
stated: 

“The question was asked whether it was 
possible to find a ‘half-way house’ between 
complete freedom and complete regimentation, 
between a completely State-planned and 
directed economy and the old system of un- 
regulated competition. The need for some 
measure of discipline and organization to 
prevent cut-throat competition had led to a 
series of experiments in the direction of the 
regulation of prices and production in order 
to check the downward spiral of deflation. It 
was pointed out that one of the characteristic 
features of most of these experiments was the 
introduction of a social objective. Emphasis 
was laid by various Governments, notably 
those of Czechoslovakia, Italy and the United 
States, upon the necessity of securing social 
justice by rendering the industrial structure 
more stable and more rational. 

“Tt would be not unreasonable to expect 
that with the improvement of business a 


revolt should set in against limitations im- 
posed by the State. To some extent this 
expectation has been justified by recent events. 
Nevertheless, it would be very imprudent to 
assert that the tendency in the direction of 
planning or of a ‘directed economy’ is gen- 
erally giving away to a return to liberal 
practicess’ Ai <ctarcl, Js 

Continuing, the Director sketched the re- 
actions to this development in various coun- 
tries. He found the most noticeable re-action 
against the regulation of industry to be in the 
abolition of the codes of fair competition in 
the United States. 


The I. L. O. in 1935 


In a review of the work of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization in 1935, the Direc- 
tor considered that one of the events of his- 
torical importance, featuring the year was the 
convening of the American Regional Con- 
ference at Santiago, and he gave an outline of 
its proceedings and achievements. 

“As proof of the vitality of the Organi- 
zation” he pointed to the 50 ratifications by 
various countries during the year. 

“Of the total of 50 ratifications registered 
during the year, 23 came from the American 
continent, 19 from Europe, 5 from Australia, 
2 from Asia and 1 from South Africa. This 
represents a better distribution than in 1934, 
when the paucity of European ratifications 
was conspicuous. The most important con- 
tribution was that of Chile, which appro- 
priately ratified 14 Conventions.” He noted 
that 6 ratifications have been registered by 
Cuba and considered it not too sanguine “to 
expect that as a result of the Santiago Con- 
ference still further progress may be achieved 
in Latin America, where such an impetus has 
been given to social legislation in recent 
years.” : 

He regarded the ratification by Canada of 
the Conventions on Hours of Work, Weekly 
Rest, Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery as 
being of special interest “as raising a consti- 
tutional question of far-reaching importance.” 


Task of Reconstruction 


In a concluding chapter in which he de- 
lineated the major objective of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, viz—‘“the quest 
of social justice’—the Director emphasized 
the dangers confronting civilization. All that 
is involved in the alternatives he portrays in 
his closing paragraph in these words: “The 
forces which are driving the world towards 
closer integration must prevail, unless the 
whole fabric of our civilization is to collapse 
and another Dark Age is to ensue. As has 
already been shown, the political tensions 
which are now becoming intolerable are to 
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a large extent economic in their origin. They 
are the outward and visible signs of the 
unworkableness of the present system. They 
indicate clearly enough that an economic 
world+war, in which every man’s hand is 
against his neighbour, is leading to inevitable 
disaster. To escape the fate which now 
threatens is not impossible, but it can only 
be done on one condition—that there is a 
general will to escape. If nations wish to work 
together to find a way out, a way out will be 
found. If they prefer to allow political hatreds 
to guide economic policy, if they elevate the 
ideals of acquisitiveness or possessiveness 
above that of social justice, then there is no 
way out. The real decision which now con- 
fronts the world is one of values. There can 
be no social justice without peace. The moral 
and military ideals are totally incompatible. 
Higher ethical and cultural standards can 
only be developed by social and economic 
progress, to which war is an insuperable bar. 
Under modern conditions the belief that 
prosperity can be promoted by conquest has 
been shown to be an illusion. Victory can 
only be had by undermining the moral, social 
and economic foundations of our civilization. 
The world is still struggling to avoid ;rthe 


abyss to the brink of which it was brought 
by the last great war. A repetition would 
engulf it irremediably. But, on the other 
hand, peace is not possible without social 
justice between nations and between indivi- 
duals. Those who believe it to be unattain- 
able under the present constitution of society 
or under the existing international order are 
liable to become rebels against them. Only 
through an equitable organization of the 
world’s economic life can peace and justice 
and freedom be made secure. For that the 
sacrifice of narrower interests for the sake of 
wider objectives will be necessary, for the 
principle of equality is inconsistent with pri- 
vileges, whether exercised by nations or pri- 
vate interests, at the expense of the general 
good of the world community. Unless there 
is a conciousness of moral solidarity among 
nations corresponding to the material inter- 
dependence by which they are now so closely 
knit together, the task of reconstruction is 
impossible. But if they are inspired by the 
firm resolve to banish warfare in all its forms, 
whether political, military or economic, a far 
better and juster civilization than any it has 
known is well within the compass of 
humanity.” 


Minimum Wages in Ontario Hotels and Restaurants 


The Ontario Gazetre, of May 28rd, 1936, 
contains an announcement of a new order 
issued. by the provincial Minimum Wage 
Board with reference to Hotels, Restaurants 
and Refreshment Rooms. The new order to 
become effective on and after May 28rd, 1936, 
replaces previous Orders No. 27 and No. 46. 
Referring particularly to female employees, 
the new order also includes male employees, 
when replacing female employees. 


Minimum wage rates and Board allowances 
remain the same as set forth in the previous 
order, viz: City of Toronto, 26 cents per 
hour; Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor, 25 
cents per hour; cities and towns between 10,000 
and 650,000 population, 22 cents per hour; 
towns between 4,000 and 10,000 population, 
20 cents per hour. 


Definitions of “hotel,” “restaurant,” “refresh- 


ment room,” “unincorporated urban com- 
Ss oh ae <4 5 ‘ ”? (<9 = 9 

munity,” “application” and “population,” are 

given. The provision regarding “waiting 


time” also remains unchanged, providing that 
an employee required to wait on the premises 
shall be paid for all time thus spent. The 
order further provides that employers keep 
records of employees’ names, addresses, dates 
of beginning and termination of employment 


of all employees, besides accurate records of 
wages paid and actual hours of employment. 





The economic betterment of Canada was 
maintained at a relatively ‘higher level in 
recent months than that of the United States, 
according to a bulletin issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Industrial production in 
the latter showed marked advance from 
September to November after having been 
well maintained during the first eight months 
of 1935. After receding from December to 
March, a rebound was recorded in April. 





The value of manufactured products in 
Ontario in 1934 which totalled $1,255,326,000 
represents an increase of almost 25 per cent 
as compared. with the previous year. Reports 
were received from 10,822 manufacturing es- 
tablishments with a capital investment in 
fixed and current assets of $2,063,721,000. The 
number of persons employed’ totalled 259,621 
and the salaries and wages paid $270,834,000. 





According to information contained in a 
recent news report the number of registered 
jobless in Germany as at the end of May had 
dropped to 1,491,201. This is reported to be 
the lowest figure for May since 1929. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF MAY, 1936 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


The employment situation at the end of 
May, 1936, was reported by the super- 
intendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows:— 

Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busy seeding and planting, but prospects for 
a good apple crop in the Annapolis Valley 
received a severe blow, as it was estimated 
frost had spoiled about 20 per cent of the 
blossoms. Cutting of pulpwood continued, 
with vacancies for cutters being received and 
filled. There was a plentiful supply of shad, 
haddock and mackerel; a scarcity of lobsters, 
however, was reported from several points, 
with prices rising from ten and eleven cents 
to fifteen and twenty cents per pound. Coal 
mines in the New Glasgow area, except for 
one which recorded a week’s idleness, operated 
from two to five days per week, while those 
in Cape Breton and vicinity, where one also 
was idle, worked four, four and a half, and 
five days per week. Manufacturers found 
conditions fair but no added volume apparent. 
Seasonal products, such as ice-cream and 
mineral waters, were busier than usual. Saw- 
mills, foundries, wood working plants and 
the iron and steel group were likewise well 
employed, Little new building construction 
was in evidence, but highway paving was 
rapidly proceeding and afforded employment 
for a number of men. Others found work 
on railroads or on waterfronts. Transportation 
by steam and rail was active, and trade was 
fair. A number of requests were received 
for housemaids and charworkers and corres- 
ponding placements were made, 

Cold weather somewhat delayed farm work 
in the Province of Quebec. Logging showed 
an increase at Chicoutimi but a decline in 
Hull, river driving being the chief activity in 
this industry at present. Manufacturing 
centres reported as follows: Chicoutimi and 
Hull—good; Montreal—tobacco and _ cigars 
showed a little improvement, but shoe 
factories were quiet, and metallurgy only 
fairly busy; Quebec City—clothing and 
leather active; Sherbrooke—conditions some- 
what better; Three Rivers—all manufactures 
running normally but with reduced production. 
There was marked improvement noted in 
building construction, for many orders had 
been received in various cities for bricklayers, 
carpenters, masons and labourers. A number 
of men had also found work on highway 
construction. Transportation was active and 
trade was seasonally better than at this time 


last year. Numerous requests were received 
in the Women’s Division for domestics, 
especially those suitable for positions in hotels 
and restaurants, while a shortage of registered 
applicants appeared in some districts. 

A fairly steady demand for farm help 
continued in the Province of Ontario, but 
with few calls for married couples. Tobacco 
planting had commenced in Norfolk County; 
however, little extra help was required there, 
as yet. Requests for skilled sawmill hands 
were received, and engineers, planermen, cooks 
and river drivers were placed in the logging 
industry. Unusual activity in mining was 
noticeable and many skilled workers found 
employment, although there was little 
call for common labourers and muckers. 
While the industrial improvement for the 
past few months in manufacturing was being 
maintained and the general outlook continued 
favourable, slackening in production and a 
curtailment of staff had occurred in some 
plants, but improvement made in others which 
were operating at high capacity. This was 
chiefly due to seasonal conditions, as in the 
auto industry, where a scarcity of experienced 


“men for body workers and panel beaters was 


noted, Iron, steel and nickel, also abrasive 
plants, showed consistent gains, and canning 
factories at St. Catharines were particularly 
busy. Erection of private dwellings was improv- 
ing, due, no doubt, to the Dominion Housing 
Act. Numerous skilled and semi-skilled workers 
were employed, but still there remained a 
good supply of building workers available. 
A number of men were placed as section 
hands on Western lines of the _ railways, 
and others found employment in highway 
construction and maintenance, or in long- 
shore work; all of which contributed to a 
substantial reduction in relief lists. Trade was 
good, augmented to a certain extent by tourist 
traffic. Many vacancies continued to be re- 
ceived by the Women’s Section for household 
and hotel help, city positions being more 
easily filled, as many girls objected to service 
in the country. Experienced domestic help 
was, however, still at a premium. 
Placements in farming in the Prairie 
Provinces showed a decline. Wheat seeding 
in Manitoba was completed and crop condi- 
tions there were fairly good, but in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, continued dry weather 
was proving a menace. Logging was fairly 
active, with a few requests for mill hands 
being received. Mining, except in the vicinity 
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of Winnipeg, was quiet. Manufacturing 
showed no change. Building construction was 
somewhat better; nevertheless a number of 
skilled men were still idle. Highway con- 
struction likewise was being carried on. Trade 
was better. A _ scarcity of capable maids 
prevailed, and several very desirable openings 
for experienced housekeepers were unfilled in 
the Women’s Division. 

Only a few calls were received for farm 
hands in British Columbia and little extra 
help was hired for orchard work. Logging 
was active, the recent strike having been 
settled, and the majority of crews back at 
work. All sawmills were also busy and well 
supplied with orders. Mining and manufact- 
uring showed little change. Seasonal employ- 
ment was absorbing quite a number of men 


on fishery patrol and other work connected 
with the Fisheries Department. Improvement 
was noted in general construction work, mainly 
Federal Government contracts, although the 
building trades also were active in repair 
work, and many men had been taken from 
the National Defence camps for work in 
railway ballasting. Drydocks and shipyards 
at Prince Rupert were quiet, but waterfront 
work was plentiful there and at Vancouver 
and Victoria. A scarcity of experienced house- 
hold help was shown in the Women’s Depart- 
ments, with a slight increase noted in requests 
for chambermaids and waitresses in summer 
hotels. Wages for domestic service were 
somewhat higher, due to a shortage of suitable 
applicants, 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN APRIL, 1936 


ale HE following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on May 1 was 9,544, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 939,409 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
May was 1,810, having an aggregate member- 
ship of 174,429 persons, 15-1 per cent of 


whom were without employment on May 1. 
It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of May, 1936, as Reported 
by the Employers 


Data tabulated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 9,544 firms showed a pro- 
nounced increase in the employment they 
afforded at the beginning of May, their staffs 
aggregating 939,409 persons, or 20,426 more 
than in the preceding month. Reflecting this 
advance, the crude index, based on the 1926 
average as 100, rose from 97:4 at April 1 to 
99°5 at the date under review, when it was 
higher than at May 1 in any other year since 
1931. While the industrial expansion indicated 
at the latest date provided work for a very 
considerable number of workers, it was on a 
scale rather smaller than the average between 
April 1 and May 1 in the years, 1921-1935, so 
that the index, when corrected for seasonal 


influences, declined from 103-3 in the preced- 
ing month to 102-4 at the beginning of May. — 

The unadjusted indexes at May 1 in the 
years for which statistics are available are as 
follows :—1936, 99-5; 1935, 99-2; 1934, 92-0; 
1933, 01°0'" 1932, S4"0. lost. (Oa-2. T9380: 
111-4; 1929, 116-2; 1928, 106-8; 1927, 101-8; 
1926, 95-4; 1925, 91-9; 1924, 92-9; 1923, 92-5; 
1922, 84°3 and 1921, 85-1. 

Manufacturing reported improvement at the 
date under review, mainly in food, lumber, 
pulp and paper, clay, glass and stone and iron 
and steel divisions. Transportation, construc- 
tion and maintenance, services and trade also 
recorded considerably heightened activity. 
The gain in each of these groupg except 
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construction exceeded the average increase 
indicated at the beginning of May in the last 
fifteen years. On the other hand, large 
numbers of workers were released from logging 
camps, coal-mines and tobacco and _ non- 
ferrous metal factories, the losses being mainly 
of a seasonal character. 

A brief review of the situation at May 1, 
1935, shows that the 9,203 firms then co-operat- 
ing had employed 892,506 persons, as com- 
pared with 875,149 in the preceding month. 
Manufacturing, transportation, construction, 
services and trade had shown improvement, 
but the increases were not so large as those 
indicated at the beginning of May in the 
present year. 
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under review, was six points above that for 
the beginning of May in 1935. Six hundred 
and seventy firms reported 73,950 employees, 
or 1,282 more than in their last return. 
Manufacturing (especially in fish-preserving 
and lumber factories), logging and construction 
showed gains; those in the last-named, which 
were pronounced, occurred largely in highway 
work. On the other hand, coal-mining, trans- 
portation and railway construction released 
many workers, the declines being mainly 
seasonal in character. The 656 employers 
furnishing statistics for the same date last 
year had an aggregate staff of 69,417 persons, 
being greater by 1,217 than at April 1, 1935. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of 
as indicated by the firms reporting, 


employees at work on the first day of the month 
in comparison with the average number of employees 


they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Employment by Economic Areas 


Heightened activity was reported in four 
of the five economic areas, while in the fifth— 
Ontario—no general change occurred. The 
situation in each of the economic areas was 
better than at May 1, 1935, being also more 
favourable than at the same date in 1934, 1933 
or 1982. 


Mariteme Provinces—Employment in the 
Maritime Provinces advanced, although the 
increase was rather smaller than the average 
recorded from April 1 to May 1 in the years 
since 1920. The index, at 103-4 at the date 
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Quebec——Conditions improved in Quebec, 
according to 2,253 employers of 266,340 per- 
sons, as against 252609 in the preceding 
month. This increase of 13,731 was only once 
exceeded at May 1 in the last fifteen years, 
viz., by that recorded in 1929. Notable gains 
were made in manufacturing, particularly of 
food, pulp and paper, lumber and clay, glass 
and stone products. Transportation, construc- 
tion, metallic ore mining, services and trade 
also afforded more employment, the additions 
to staffs in the two groups first-named being 
large. On the other hand, there were slight 
declines in logging and in non-metallic mineral 
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mining. Activity was brisker than at the the gains in railway construction being most 


beginning of May in 1935, when 2,193 firms 
had reported 246,342 employees, or 10,326 
more than in the preceding month. 


Ontario—No general change was noted in 
Ontario; improvement in manufacturing, 
mining, transportation, construction, services 
and trade was offset by a decline in logging. 
In the group of factory employment, there 
were gains in the food, lumber, pulp and 
paper, clay, glass and stone, iron and steel 
and other divisions, while textile, tobacco 
and non-ferrous metal works were slacker. 
The working forces of the 4,219 co-operating 
firms aggregated 397,535 employees, compared 
with 397,340 at April 1, a difference too slight 
to be recorded in the index. Employment at 
May 1, 1935, had shown a moderate increase, 
but the index then was slightly lower than at 
the latest date, when it was 103-4. The 4,052 
establishments from which information was 
tabulated for the same date of last year had 
enlarged their staffs by 3,865 persons, to 
388,701 at May 1. 


Prairie Provinces—Manufacturing, construc- 
tion and trade reported heightened activity, 


pronounced; in the group of factory employ- 
ment, a considerable part of the advance 
took place in the lumber, food, clay, glass 
and stone, textile and mineral product divi- 
sions. On the other hand, coal-mining and 
logging were seasonally slacker. Statements 
were compiled from 1,400 employers in the 
Prairie Provinces, whose staffs rose from 
114,753 persons at April 1 to 117,444 at the 
beginning of May. This improvement was 
much greater than that recorded at May 1, 
1935, but was below the average increase 
indicated at the same date in the years since 
1920. The index at the date under review, 
standing at 92-7, was nearly five points higher 
than at the beginning of May of last year; 
statistics had then been received from 1,339 
firms with 110,815 employees, or 1,323 more 
than at April 1, 1935. 


British Columbia—The increase in British 
Columbia greatly exceeded that noted at the 
beginning of May in 1935, when the index 
was over six points lower than that of 99-0 
recorded at May 1 of the present year. An 
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employed by the 1,002 firms furnishing data, 
who had 81,563 employees in the preceding 
month. Logging, mining, transportation, 
building and railway construction, trade and 
manufacturing showed improvement over 
April 1, that in the last-named being most 
marked. Within the manufacturing division, 
the greatest gains took place in lumber, food 
and iron and steel factories. Highway con- 
struction, however, released a considerable 
number of workers. For May 1, 1935, 964 
employers had reported 77,231 workers, as 
compared with 76,605 in the preceding month. 


Employment by Cities 


Improvement was shown in seven of the 
eight cities for which separate tabulations are 
made; firms in Quebec City, Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and 
Vancouver reported heightened activity, while 
the tendency in Winnipeg was downward. 
The largest gains were in Montreal. Except 
in Quebec City, the situation in each of these 
centres was rather better than at May 1, 
1935. 


Montreal—Transportation recorded a sub- 
stantial seasonal advance in Montreal, and 


manufacturing, services, trade and construc- 
tion were also busier; within the manufactur- 
ing group, expansion took place in leather, 
food, chemical, clay, glass and stone and other 
factories. The 1,312 co-operating employers 
reported 139,007 persons on their payrolls, 
compared with 132,281 at April 1. This 
increase greatly exceeded the average gain at 
the beginning of May in the years for which 
statistics are available. The level of employ- 
ment was higher than at May 1, 1935, when 
the general gain had been on a very much 
smaller scale. 


Quebec—Statements were tabulated from 
168 firms with 12,745 employees, as against 
12,150 at April 1. Most of the improvement 
took place in shipping and trade. The gain 
involved fewer workers than that recorded at 
the same date in 1935, when the index was 
fractionally higher. 


Toronto.—Transportation, building and road 
construction and maintenance, services, trade 
and manufacturing reported increases in 
personnel in Toronto. The advance in manu- 
facturing, which was most marked, was of a 
general character, but the largest additions 
to staffs were in tthe iron and steel group. 


TasLe II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





ae Montreal Quebec Toronto 
May, gm O22... «ci 4 SSOP lec uw Bee hi 93-8 
VL ary Sel GOS aa Seeds, 5108 GO Ob geass tedas dato 97-4 
Miayau lal O21 en te O32 OR an. ioe eee 94-5 
May wlee 1025. 4 ei 92-9 92-9 96-0 
Mayol #102 Gay. cee 97-2 101-5 99-2 
Mary, 1S 02 ween, «1 101-9 105-3 105-3 
Maya lemdQoSaaaete , 105-9 112-8 110-2 
Mia vig lMtpl929: eS. vane 114-2 117-1 120-7 
Myer lee OS Oars. 4 110-8 115-3 117-8 
May elelOsteme cee...) 107-0 125-7 111-4 
May sleel932. eee cie 91-1 104-0 97-5 
Mary lel 93 Ser eer. 79°5 93-7 85-6 
Maye 919345 sse.bc8 82-9 96-3 92-9 
Jan we 18619352 eee. see 84-8 88-9 95-8 
Clr. aves eas..ccis 81-6 90-0 93-0 
Marg ligtaeerass sc 86-3 94-0 94-0 
Aprils iets Se eset Fe 83-8 93-4 94-8 
Mayol. ata tes sece tin 86-3 96-7 96-7 
June plenicie. Sian He uid 87-2 95-8 97-9 
Juliypalic, Satie, Fees oie 86-8 99-0 97-7 
Auge elie Mice eck 87-2 100-9 97-2 
Sept i disers ahr haich's 88-7 102-8 98-7 
Octal ned. peer emer 91-5 101-8 101-1 
Now Leet. kee he 91-7 100-5 101-7 
Decrglte kegs be 91-9 99-0 100-8 
Janenly9 19365. nes:....5 86-4 93-5 100-6 
CDrg litnsd eee: tiene 87-6 92-0 96-4 
Marple: bereorss eae 87-5 93-3 97-8 
Aprilt lanes ested 88-3 91-7 98-7 
May glad ctoas, aiacts br 92-7 95-8 100-2 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by Ci- 
tiesasat May 1, 1936 14-8 1-4 13-1 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
EM Pe eRe) creat Giese o| cimicdorels asa ates 90-7 82-6 
101-0 Ory lesen a cee enee ie 88-3 79-5 
104-7 0 Oia] seeps. ste oh 84-9 88-5 
97-8 SO" 7 | swrshuste oe eek 87-4 90-0 
97-5 98-9 108-1 94-9 101-1 
108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104°8 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
125-3 118-4 150°-5 105-7 110-8 
123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
102-5 86-9 88-3 86-1 87-6 
87-2 69-4 80-6 77-0 79-2 
100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
99-0 85-8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
99-3 87-7 132-6 83-5 89-7 
101-3 90-3 133-5 85-5 93-4 
103-5 93-5 123-5 87-0 96-5 
106-2 93-9 113-4 89-1 99-9 
104-3 95-4 106-6 90-6 101-7 
103-9 95-2 105-2 90-1 105-7 
105-6 100-1 106°8 91-1 103-5 
104-0 101-4 115-4 91-4 101-3 
103-6 100-4 118-7 94-1 100-3 
103-2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
99-5 96-8 120-0 91-2 97-8 
101-4 97-1 117-7 94-1 96-9 
103-1 96-8 131-2 88-1 100-1 
107-7 98-1 136-1 87:3 101-9 
1-5 3°4 2-0 4-2 3-5 





Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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According to data furnished by 1,485 employers 
in Toronto, their payrolls aggregated 122,705 
persons, as compared with 120,825 at April 1. 
This increase was smaller than that indicated 
at May 1 of last year, but it exceeded the 
average gain at the same date in the fourteen 
previous years for which statistics for Toronto 
are available. Employment was in greater 
volume than at the beginning of May last 
year, when the index stood at 96-7, as com- 
pared with 100-2 at the latest date. 


Ottawa—Construction, transportation, manu- 
facturing and trade registered moderate 
improvement in Ottawa; the general increase 
in this city was larger than that noted at the 
beginning of May, 1935, when the index stood 
at 101-3, compared with 107-7 at the date 
under review. Statistics were tabulated from 
179 firms employing 13,996 persons, compared 
with 138,884 at April 1. 


Hamilton—A combined working force of 
31,531 was reported by the 280 co-operating 
establishments, who had 31,105 employees at 
April 1. Manufacturing was brisker, and 
construction and transportation also showed 


greater activity. Employment was at a higher 
level than in the same month of 1935, when a 
larger advance had been indicated. 


Windsor—Further improvement was noted 
in Windsor, most of the gain occurring in 
factory and construction work. Returns for 
May 1 were tabulated from 170 employers 
with 18,498 workers, compared with 17,827 in 
the preceding month. Additions to their 
payrolls had been recorded by the establish- 
ments reporting at May 1, 1935, but employ- 
ment was then at a rather lower level, the 
index standing at 133-5, as compared with 
136-1 at the date under review. 


Winnipeg —Manufacturing and trade showed 
heightened activity, but there was a consider- 
able falling-off in construction in Winnipeg. 
The 474 co-operating employers had 37,542 
persons on their payrolls, compared with 
37,869 at April 1. Employment was in rather 
greater volume than at the same date of last 
year, although a large gain had then been 
noted. 


Vancouver—The number of persons em- 
ployed in manufacturing increased in Van- 


Tas_e III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


All Manu- 





industries] facturing Logging 
Maye ley 1021 mo eerctexcicioc 85-1 86-8 90-1 
Maye lo. L902 me cai ok 3 84-3 85-5 66-8 
Mar Ls O28 wanes nome 92-5 97-9 86-2 
Miasyae 1) 1 O24e ines oe act ass. 92-9 94-9 98-1 
May pel 1925 abc concer siine 91-9 93-7 85-6 
Mey a 1.) 1926) x terkaanon ow 95-4 98-8 72-7 
Mee AL 927s m cee Meoe.sic ote 101-8 103-9 82-8 
May dS 1 O28) ee. ges x, sapevers ee 106-8 109-0 78-5 
May gol 1929 x. ae nae er 116-2 119-8 75-8 
May, 1 = 1980s eons cane tes 111-4 112-4 63°5 
Mae Lt  VOSUE meets ches ents 102-2 100-7 55-9 
Mia ey LOS Dias cdreca ian ote 87-5 85-8 32:5 
Maye Ll 9S3eae sas 5 atheros 77:6 76-8 35-1 
Maye 1 {1934095 sm ae cata coe 92-0 90-2 80-5 
dans © Ly L985 cee sec ae 94-4 87-4 181-3 
Bebo lsat betesoasaces 2s 94-6 90-1 183-4 
Miairs Ube c cS ich era bois Be 96-4 92-7 166-9 
April PS 32.5 eee ons wae 93-4 93-9 104-3 
Maya cea aac Rican ce. 95-2 95-6 93-9 
SHON Uh kscok. k CeERS cielteccs tee 97-6 98-4 96-0 
HOLA) dl De aeaeee cect tena aren 6 99-5 98-5 82-2 
AO Sg LS 03 eae nates ee 101-1 99-8 79-0 
SOG Lo dsc sods Fee oats 102-7 100-8 77-7 
(OXG  p RReee Oee” eg ete 106-1 103-3 115-8 
Noted sect osee tases 107-7 103-5 158-4 
Dee al care ae eat reeaere 104-6 101-4 183-5 
Jara 1 Al OSG ae hei J, vances 99-1 96-8 183-4 
Bete Lice s..2 eos ese eo ose eae 98-4 98-5 173-1 
MSE ois Ree eeio ie beteiee 98-9 99-5 147-0 
Aprile) An. 2aee ete cnc oa 97-4 101-1 102-6 
DR tee Veh Un ck oreetane acer ees 99-5 102-7 88-6 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
NE AG: Lee O38 Or ares cree cere 100-0 55-2 2-7 


Trans- Con- 


Commu- 


Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
90-9 88-6 86-8 56-9 82-1 93-5 
94-4 86-3 91-1 62-0 79-9 89-4 

101-1 85-7 93-9 62-3 81-1 91-0 
108-1 93-0 97-8 68-2 90-3 91-2 
98-6 94-0 92-6 77-1 91-8 94-2 

93-0 99-5 94-9 82-6 95-7 96-3 

103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 

89-9 83-7 78-9 60-8 99-9 108-6 

103-6 76-9 78-5 95-8 111-7 115-6 
119-1 78-6 76-2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
120-3 77-8 76-2 87-2 111-9 116-6 
118-8 77-5 76-5 94-2 111-7 116-7 
117-7 77-7 76:3 80-2 111-4 117-4 
116-2 77-5 80-1 84-7 116-4 119-3 
119-2 79-2 79-9 89-5 118-5 119-9 
121-5 80-8 82-7 101-1 123-6 122-1 
125-2 81-6 85-4 104-7 127-9 120-7 
128-6 82-1 85-8 110-9 127-8 121-8 
129-5 82-1 86-4 117-4 120-5 123-8 
132-5 81-4 84-5 119-9 117-1 124-6 
131-1 81-0 84-0 95-9 116-3 131-1 
129-9 79-3 77-9 74-8 118-0 135-9 
129-4 bee 78-2 74-4 116-4 121-6 
129-1 77-7 78-9 78-2 117-5 123-1 
128-2 77-7 78-5 71-8 118-5 121-0 
127-4 78-4 82-8 79-4 120-4 123-3 
6-2 Boe 10-5 9-9 2-9 10-4 





Nots.—The “‘Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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couver, the food and iron and steel groups in 
particular showing improvement; trade was 
also brisker, but construction afforded less 
employment. According to data received 
from 421 firms, they had an aggregate working 
force of 32,613 employees, compared with 
32,053 at April 1. The index was higher than 
at the beginning of May of a year ago, in 
spite of the fact that a decidedly larger 
advance had then been reported. 

Index numbers by cities are given in 
Table 2. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


The number of persons employed in manu- 
facturing at the beginning of May showed a 
further increase, the fourth reported since the 
opening of the year. Returns were tabulated 
from 5,652 manufacturers having 518,327 
employees, compared with 510,003 at April 
1, 1936. The general improvement approx- 
imated the average indicated in the years 
since 1920. The unadjusted index rose from 
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101-1 in the preceding month to 102-7 at 
May 1, 1936; after adjustment for seasonal 
variation, the index at the latest date was 
102-2, or practically the same as at April 1. 
The crude index at May 1 in preceding years 
was as follows:—1935, 95-6; 1934, 90-2; 1933, 
76°8; 1932, 85-8; 1931, 100-7; 1930, 112-4; 
1929, 119-8; 1928, 109-0; 1927, 103-9; 1926, 
98°8; 1925, 93-7; 1924, 94-9; 1923, 97-9; 1922, 
85:5 and 1921, 86:8. 

The most marked advances at May 1, 1936, 
took place in lumber, iron and steel, animal 
and vegetable food, pulp and paper and clay, 
glass and stone factories, but leather, chemical, 
electric light and power, electrical apparatus, 
mineral product and miscellaneous manufac- 
turing plants also reported important gains. 
On the other hand, tobacco and non-ferrous 
metal works showed curtailment, and there 
was a slowing-up in the textile group as a 
whole. 

For May 1, 1935, reports had been compiled 
from 5,466 manufacturing establishments, 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 





May 1, | May 1, 
936 


1Relative | May 1, | Aprill, May 1, May 1, May 1, 
Industries Weight 1 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 
MMIGNUSGCLUTING co eet ect oe tess eos 55-2 102-7 101-1 95-6 90-2 76-8 85-8 100-7 
Animal products—edible............ 2-4 115-9 109-7 111-1 103 -2 97-7 97-1 103 -3 
Fur and products 25. .csn ets nets 6 2 91-4 88-6 84-8 76-9 72-9 75-9 94-5 
Leather and products...........-++:% 2-5 112-7 111-6 108-8 99-9 87-8 91-4 93-8 
Boots and shoes..............0.++: 1-7 116-5 115-9 113-4 106-7 95-4 99-1 101-1 
Lumber and products.............-- 4-1 73-2 67-6 67-2 63-2 49-1 60-1 79-2 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-3 64-7 57-1 56°3 51-8 37-3 45-5 63-6 
A iigiticitic ) Melys MAR Ss Bol ho me -7 76-6 77-1 70-9 74-2 62-9 77-1 103-9 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 97-6 93-2 98-2 90-5 75-1 91-6 108-4 
Musical instruments................. -1 36-6 35-7 29-0 27:3 22-6 33°7 47-2 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-1 102-2 97-1 92-6 92-4 88-0 93-4 101-8 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-4 99-2 97-6 93-4 90-3 82-1 87-3 98-1 
Pulprand:panerse.: st ssisisacies'> «aie 2-8 88-8 85-8 81-6 79-1 67-9 72-4 87-3 
EBMer DLOGUCES eo orca esse 1-0 119-1 117-6 108-0 103-4 93-4 96-2 100-4 
Printing and publishing............ 2-6 106-0 106-2 104-1 100-8 97-4 104-2 111-6 
Rubberiproducts..%-.creedelec «008 1-3 96-0 96-1 91-2 92-3 74-8 85-9 97-6 
EP extile promucese: tin .cete cent cee 10-8 118-6 118-7 111-9 110-7 91-5 100-7 102-4 
Thread yarn and cloth??..+-6 ee - 4-2 132-6 132-3 124-2 124-8 95-4 108-5 102-1 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-9 92-0 92-8 85-8 89-7 67-1 80-6 84-4 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 9 140-6 142-3 128-3 128-8 95-0 111-8 105-5 
Silk and silk goods.............. 1-1 527-9 519-8 508-9 481-7 373-1 381-1 315-1 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-1 123-8 124-7 117-1 120-4 100-0 111-2 108-1 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-4 108-8 108-9 102-9 96-7 87-8 93-0 103-8 
Other textile products............. 1-1 99-0 98-2 95-2 95-0 77-9 83-9 90-8 
IPlangiproductsal Dies. )aceke ce csaclelass Weay/ 120-8 128-0 109-7 108-5 105-4 120-6 117-3 
ODACCO Se Steer iat cevtstowisin’ 5 fess 1-0 108-3 124-2 94-1 100-4 102-9 120-3 109-4 
Distilled and malt liquors......... ‘7 139-0 133-2 130-4 119-2 108-7 120-3 128-5 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 139-5 145-5 111-8 136-7 100-0 91-5 113-3 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-2 140-1 135-7 130-6 125-2 109-4 113-6 | 121-0 
Clay, glass and stone products....... “9 79-7 71-4 69-4 64-1 50-2 77-0 108-3 
Electric light and power............. 1-5 113-6 112-5 109-0 105-8 108-4 114-1 122-7 
Electrical apparatus..........+.+--:- 1-4 117-3 116-0 106-0 100-5 84-1 116-5 137-8 
Iron and steel products.............. 13-2 94-1 93-2 86-0 75°7 60-8 70-5 98-9 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-5 115-2 113-8 98-7 91-8 43-1 65-2 110-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-2 100-9 99-5 88-7 76-3 61-3 81-7 102-3 
Agricultural implements........... 6 67-4 66-5 61-2 45-4 33-4 27-3 42-3 
Wand wenieles i . Bete eae. 1-6 94-9 94-8 89-1 79-4 70-4 73-7 101-2 
Automobiles and parts............ 2-4 154-1 149-3 154-6 116-8 78-6 81-7 110-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 3 63-1 63-5 69-1 51-2 54-6 65-9 107-6 
Heating appliances...............- 5 107-0 105-6 94-3 85-0 65-2 73-2 105-0 
ies = aes coe ee ee On 6 84-1 81-3 72-1 56-5 45-8 71-2 128-9 
oundry and machine shop pro- 
te 6 100-6 98-7 92-7 77-2 62-5 74-9 98-7 
Other iron and steel products... 1-8 89-9 88-2 80-2 75-5 58-8 76-0 95-1 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-2 126-8 131-5 119-0 106-5 75-1 83-2 119-8 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-5 133-1 130-8 129-3 129-7 114-8 119-4 123-6 
Miscellancous.)..%4 isis oe. roek ee ce 6 124-7 121-5 118-7 109-4 90-8 102-8 106-6 


1 The ‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry ‘s of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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employing 479,503 persons, an increase of 
8,483 over their April 1 payrolls. The most 
marked gains had then occurred in the lumber, 
metal, animal food and clay, glass and stone 
divisions. 

Animal Products, Edible—Large increases 
in employment were noted in fish and meat- 
packing plants and dairies; the improvement 
was not so extensive as that reported at May 1. 
1935, when the index was, however, 4°8 points 
lower. Statements were tabulated from 305 
firms in this group, employing 22,329 workers, 
or 1,230 more than at the beginning of April. 
There was expansion in all provinces, but the 
largest gains were in the Maritimes and British 
Columbia. 


Fur and Fur Products—Employment in the 
fur division gained, according to the 60 co- 
operating manufacturers, who had 1,911 work- 
ers, compared with 1,849 at April 1. Activity 
was greater than in the corresponding period 
of last year, when a larger increase had been 
indicated. 


Leather and Products—Employment in boot 
and shoe and other leather factories showed 
moderate improvement according to 295 manu- 
facturers of leather products with 23,008 em- 
ployees, as compared with 22,769 in the pre- 
ceding month. The gain, which occurred 
mainly in Quebec and Ontario, was not so 
large as that noted at May 1, 1935, when the 
index was several points lower. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal activity 
caused a pronounced advance in this group, 
particularly in sawmills. Data were received 
from 814 employers of 38,527 persons, as against 
35,575 in the preceding month. There were in- 
creases in all provinces. Rather smaller addi- 
tions to staffs had been registered at May 1, 
1935, and the index then was below its level 
at the beginning of May of the present year. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was an in- 
crease 1n personnel in vegetable food factories, 
chiefly in sugar and syrup and fruit and vege- 
table canneries. The general improvement 
resulted in work for many more persons than 
that noted at May 1, 1935, when the index 
stood at 92-6, compared with 102-2 at the 
beginning of May this year. Statements were 
compiled from 436 employers, whose payrolls 
aggregated 29,479, as compared: with 27,959 at 
April 1. The gains took place chiefly in Que- 
bec, Ontario and British Columbia. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Further improve- 
ment was noted in these industries, in which 
employment was in greater volume than at the 
same date in 1935, when a much smaller ad- 
vance had been reported. Increases took place 
at May 1, 1936, in pulp and paper and paper 
product mills, while printing and publishing 


houses generally showed little change. The 
working forces of the 595 co-operating estab- 
lishments aggregated 60,313 employees, as 
against 59,294 in their last report. The largest 
gain was in Quebec, although the tendency was 
generally favourable. 


Rubber Products—No- general change 
occurred in rubber factories at May 1, 1936, 
when the index was rather higher than at the 
same date last year. Returns were tabulated 
from 52 manufacturers employing 12,238 work- 
ers, or almost the same number as at the 
commencement of April. 


Textile Products—Practically no change, on 
the whole, took place in this group at the 
beginning of May, according to statstics from 
1,002 manufacturers having 101,475 persons 
on their payrolls, as compared with 101,633 at 
April 1. Cotton, woollen and garment and 
personal furnishing factories were slacker, while 
there were slight increases in silk and other 
textile plants. The situation at the same date 
of last year was unchanged from the preceding 
month; the May 1, 1935, index stood at 111-9, 
compared with 118-6 at the date under review. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Data 
were received from 176 plants in this group 
employing 16,308 persons, or 1,059 fewer than 
in the preceding month. This decrease, which 
was smaller than that recorded at May 1 of 
last year, took place chiefly in tobacco manu- 
facturing in Quebec and Ontario. Activity was 
higher than at the same date in 1935. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Employ- 
ment in chemical and allied products showed 
an increase; this occurred mainly in the 
Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Onmtario. 
Information was compiled from 201 manu- 
facturers, whose staffs included 11,506 work- 
ers, as against 11,160 in April. The gain was 
larger than that of May 1 a year ago, when 
the index was between nine and ten points 
lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Building 
material factories in all provinces indicated 
seasonal improvement, but the general gain re- 
sulted in the employment of a rather smaller 
number of additional employees than that re- 
ported at the beginning of May last year, 
however, the index was then over ten points 
lower. The 199 co-operating firms had 8,816 
employees, as against 7,916 in the preceding 
month. 


Electric Light and Power—Improvement was 
recorded at May 1 in electric current plants, in 
which employment was rather brisker than in 
the spring of 1935. Statements were received 
from 99 companies employing 14,338 workers, 
am increase of 136 over their April 1 forces. 
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Electrical Apparatus—Employment, on the 
whole, advanced in electrical appliance works, 
according to data furnished by 120 establish- 
ments, which had 12,972 employees. No gen- 
eral change had been registered at May 1, 
1935, when the index was many points lower. 


Tron and Steel Products—The automobile, 
rolling mill, machinery, iron and steel fabri- 
cation, sheet metal, foundry and machine shop 
and some other groups reported moderately 
heightened activity at May 1, employment 
in the iron and steel group as a whole showing 
its fourth consecutive increase since the 
beginning of the year. Returns were tabulated 
from 848 manufacturers with 124,204 operatives, 
as compared with 122,915 in the preceding 
month. Larger gains had been indicated at 
the beginning of May of last year, but em- 
ployment was then in lesser volume. The 
movement was upward in Ontario and British 
Columbia, but elsewhere there were declines. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Non-ferrous 
metal products showed decreased employment, 
according to data from 167 firms with a work- 
ing force of 20,197 persons, or 697 fewer than 
at April 1. Most of the reduction took place 
in smelters and refineries. Additions to staffs 
had been recorded in this group in the same 
month in 1935, but the index number was then 
much lower. 


Mineral Products—Improvement was indi- 
cated in the mineral products division; the 
increase was of much the same size as that 
which occurred at May 1 of a year ago, when 
the index number was a few points lower than 
at the date under review. Reports were re- 
ceived from 139 manufacturers, whose payrolls 
included 13,509 persons, as compared with 
13,273 in the preceding month. There were 
general but moderate advances, that in the 
Prairie Provinces being greatest. 


Logging 


Seasonal losses that exceeded the average 
for May 1 in the last fifteen years were re- 
corded in logging; increases in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia were more 
than offset by declines in the other provinces. 
The 309 co-operating firms employed 25,033 
men, or 3,997 fewer than at April 1. The in- 
dex, at 88-6, was lower than at the beginning 
of May in 1935, but was higher than at May 
1 in most other years of the record. 

Mining 

Coal—Employment in coal-mining showed 
a seasonal contraction, which was smaller than 
that noted in the same month of last year. 
The index then was slightly lower than at 


May 1, 1936. Data were received from 102 
operators with 22,768 employees, as compared 
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with 23,975 in the preceding month. The de- 
cline took place mainly in the coal-fields of 
the Maritime Provinces and Alberta. 


Metallic Ores—There was a further in- 
crease in metallic ore mines, chiefly in Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. An aggre- 
gate working force of 29,328 persons was em- 
ployed by the 171 co-operating firms, who had 
28,616 workers in their last report. A smaller 
advance had been indicated at the beginning 
of May a year ago, but activity then was not 
so great as at the date under review, when it 
reached the highest level yet recorded in the 
years since 1920. 


Non-metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). 
—Employment in this group showed a seasonal 
gain; 77 employers enlarged their payrolls by 
112 workers to 6,350 at the beginning of May. 
Quarries and other divisions reported heigh- 
tened activity. The index was higher than at 
May 1, 1935, when considerable improvement 
had taken place. 


Communications 


A minor increase was noted in communica- 
tions, In which the level of employment was 
slightly higher than at the corresponding 
date of last year. The co-operating branches 
and companies reported an aggregate working 
force of 20,762 persons, or 189 more than at 
the beginning of April. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Imiprove- 
ment was shown in local transportation at 
May 1, when the 227 firms from whom infor- 
mation was received, reported 25,787 employees, 
or 390 more tham in the preceding month. 
The index was several points higher than at the 
same date in 1935, when a similar gain had 
been noted. Quebec and Ontario registered 
most of the advance recorded at May 1, 1936, 
but the tendency was generally favourable ex- 
cept in the Prairie Provinces, 


Steam Railways—Steam railway operation 
afforded less employment in the Maritime 
Provinces, while in Quebec heightened activity 
was shown. Statements were received from 
100 employers in this division, whose payrolls 
increased from 57,412 persons at April 1 to 
57,464 at the beginning of May. A larger 
gain had been noted at May 1, 1935, but the 
index then was slightly lower. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A combined 
staff of 16292 men, as compared with 11,579 
in the preceding month, was reported by the 
110 firms furnishing statistics in the water 
transportation group. The improvement ex- 
ceeded that noted at the same date last year; 
the index then, however, was fractionally 
higher. Seasonal reductions in the Maritime 
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Provinces were more than offset by increases 
in Quebec, while the tendency in Ontario and 
British Columbia was also upward. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction showed further expansion; the in- 
dustry was rather more active than at May 
1, 1935. The working forces of the 669 co- 
operating contractors aggregated 22,470 per- 
sons, as against 21,092 at the beginning of 
April. The trend was favourable in all prov- 
inces, but the largest gains occurred in Quebec. 


Highway—wW ork on roads and highways in- 
creased at the beginning of May; 4,665 men 
were taken on by the 333 employers making re- 
turns, who had 45,913 workers at May 1. There 
were gains in the Maritime and Prairie Prov- 
inces and Quebec, while in Ontario and British 
Columbia curtailment was reported. A smaller 
advance had been recorded at the same date 
last year, but employment on highways was 
then in greater volume than in the spring of 
the present year. 

Railway—tThirty-two companies and divis- 
ional superintendents in this group employed 
24,777 workers, as against 21,837 in their last 
report. The Prairie Provinces recorded most 
of the increase; moderate improvement took 
place in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, 
but there were seasonal reductions in the 
Maritime Provinces. Expansion involving a 
very much smaller number of workers was 


noted at the beginning of May a year ago; 
the index number then was some four points 
lower than at the date under review. 


Services 


The service group showed considerably 
heightened activity, according to statements 
from 458 establishments employing 26,062 per- 
sons, as against 25,609 in their last report. 
Gains were made in laundries and dry-cleaning 
plants and in hotels and restaurants. Em- 
ployment was brisker than at May 1 of 1935, 
or of any other year since 1931. 


Trade 


Continued additions to personnel were shown 
in wholesale and retail trade; 1,219 trading 
establishments enlarged their forces by 1,702 
persons to 98,076 at the date under review. 
The increase in the group as a whole greatly 
exceeded the average for May 1 in the years, 
1921-1935. The index was higher than at the 
beginning of May in any of the last four years. 


Tables 


The accompanying tables give index numbers 
of employment by economic areas, leading 
cities and industries. The column headed 
“relative weight,” shows the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the indi- 
cated area or industry is of the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns at May 1, 1936. 


(2) Unemployment in Trades Unions at the Close of April, 1936 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
at work other than their own trades or who 
are idle due to illness are not considered as un- 
employed, while unions involved in indus 
trial disputes are excluded from these tabula- 
tions. As the number of unions making re- 
turns varies from month to month, with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment. is 
based, it should be understood that such figures 
have reference only to the organizations re- 
porting. 

There was a further slight decline in the 
volume of work afforded local trade union 
members at the close of April as was manifest 
by the returns tabulated from 1,810 labour 
organizations with a total of 174,429 members. 
Of these, 26,312, or a percentage of 15-1, were 
unemployed, in contrast with 14-5 per cent in 
March. Activity tended more favourably, 
however, than in April of last year when 17-0 
per cent of idleness was recorded. The changes 
in the various provinces from March were very 


slight, Quebec unions showing a drop in work 
available of about 2 per cent and New Bruns- 
wick recessions of lesser proportions. In Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and Alberta fractional adverse 
changes only occurred. The situation in British 
Columbia, on the contrary, showed some im- 
provement, and in Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
also, conditions were slightly better. Employ- 
ment for British Columbia and New Bruns- 
wick members was maintained in considerably 
greater volume during the month reviewed than 
in April of last year, the building and con- 
struction trades, and the fishing industry in the 
former province, contributing in a large 
measure to the gain, while in the latter, the 
expansion was chiefly located in the pulp and 
paper industry. Ontario, Manitoba and Al- 
berta unions also showed advancement, though 
on a smaller scale. Quietness in the coal mines 
of Nova Scotia was the determining factor in 
the less favourable situation indicated by that 
province from April a year ago. Little varia- 
tion in the employment level, however, was 
noted in Quebec and Saskatchewan during 
April from the corresponding month last year, 
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though the tendency was toward lessened en- 
ployment. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among local trade unions in 
the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. Of these, 
Halifax unions registered noteworthy gains in 
available work from March and in Regina 
improvement of somewhat lesser degree was 
shown. In Vancouver and Winnipeg the 
trend of employment was also upward, though 
the changes from March were less than one 
per cent. On the other hand, moderate cur- 
tailment in activity was apparent among St. 
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the close of April projected upward from the 
previous month, a continuation of the move- 
ment shown during March and denoting an 
increasing volume of unemployment. In this 
April trend the curve followed a course parallel 
to that of the corresponding month last year, 
though activity as represented by the chart 
at. the close of the month was in more pro- 
nounced volume than in April a year ago. 
The manufacturing industries, with 506 
organizations making returns for April, com- 
bining a membership of 54,163 persons, showed 
that 6,187, or a percentage of 11-4, were idle 
at the end of the month, compared with per- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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John and Toronto unions. In Edmonton, re- 
cessions of minor importance occurred and em- 
ployment for Montreal members eased off very 
slightly. Compared with the situation for 
April, 1935, Vancouver and Toronto unions 
indicated a much better volume of activity 
during the month reviewed and in Regina and 
Halifax the improvement registered was fairly 
noteworthy. Winnipeg members also showed 
a more favourable employment movement, 
though the variation from April last year was 
rather small. Somewhat quieted conditions, 
however, prevailed for Saint John members, 
and in Montreal and Edmonton losses in 
activity on a small scale were recorded. 

The chart which appears with this article 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1930, to date. The curve at 





1935 


1934 1935 1936 


centages of 12-1 in March and 13-5 in April, 
1935. Fur workers, whose membership was 
rather small and, thence, did not materially 
affect the situation in the manufacturing in- 
dustries as a whoie, showed a large percentage 
increase in employment over March. A general 
betterment of conditions was reflected by 
brewery, wood, and iron and steel workers, 
general labourers, bakers and confectioners 
pulp and paper makers and jewellery workers, 
but the changes were not of particular im- 
portance in any one group of trades. On the 
other hand, hat, cap and glove workers, 
suffered substantial percentage losses in em- 
ployment, but like fur workers their member- 
ship included a small proportion of the total 
represented in the manufacturing industries, 
Glass workers also, showed a noteworthy drop 
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in activity from March, and among cigar and 
tobacco workers, metal polishers, textile and 
carpet, leather and garment workers, and print- 
ing tradesmen activity was somewhat re- 
tarded. In making a comparison with the re- 
turns for April last year general labourers, 
pulp and paper makers, and brewery workers 
were afforded a considerably better volume of 
work during the month reviewed and the situ- 
ation for bakers and confectioners, iron and 
steel, wood, textile and carpet, garment and 
glass workers showed more moderate improve- 
ment. Increased slackness on a rather sub- 
stantial scale from April last year was evident 
among hat, cap and glove, fur and jewellery 
workers, and metal polishers, while minor 
contractions were registered by leather work- 
ers, printing tradesmen, and cigar and tobacco 
workers. 

Restricted activity in the coal mines was 
indicated during April, both when compared 
with the previous month and April a year ago, 
unemployment standing at 16-6 per cent in 
contrast with 13-9 per cent at the end of 
March and 14:9 per cent in April, 1935. The 
April percentage was based on the reports 
compiled from 58 unions of these workers with 
15,269 members, 2,528 of whom were idle on 
the last day of the month. Nova Scotia miners 
recorded a slight drop in work afforded from 
March, though the curtailment apparent from 
April, 1985, was somewhat more pronounced. 
Unemployment in the Alberta mines showed an 
increase of over 4 per cent from March, but 
the change from April last year, while ad- 
verse, was small. In British Columbia a better 
situation obtained during April than in either 
the previous month or April last year, the im- 
provement in the latter comparison being quite 
substantial. A number of unions continued to 
show a noteworthy proportion of their working 
membership on short time. 


The level of employment in the building and 
construction trades remained much the same 
during April as in the preceding month accord- 
ing to the reports tabulated from 197 asso- 
ciations involving a membership of 20,508 per- 
sons. Of these, 91,191 were out of work on the 
last day of the month, a percentage of 44:8, 
as compared with 44:3 per cent in March. 
Decidedly more favourable conditions pre- 
vailed than in April, 1935, when 61-1 per cent 
of the members reported were without em- 
ployment. Bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
registered gains in work afforded from March 
affecting the greatest number of members. 
Among electrical workers also quite note- 
worthy improvement was shown, plumbers and 
steamfitters and steam shovelmen indicating 
advances on a somewhat smaller scale. The 
trend of employment for granite and stone 
cutters, and painters, decorators and paper- 


hangers was upward though the changes from 
March were slight. Tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, hod carriers and building labourers, 
and bridge and structural iron workers, on the 
contrary, were much slacker than in March, 
and among carpenters and joiners there was a 
considerable slowing up in activity. The 
majority of trades participated in substantial 
measure in the employment recovery noted 
from April last year, hod carriers and building 
labourers, electrical workers, bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, and carpenters and 
joiners showing exceptionally improved con- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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ditions though the gains recorded by granite 
and stone cutters, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers and steam shovelmen were quite ex- 
tensive. Noteworthy expansion was also 
registered by plumbers and _ steamfitters. 
Among bridge and structural iron workers, 
however, there was some slight curtailment 
shown from April, 1935, while painters, decora- 
tors and paperhangers reflected but a fractional 
drop in activity. 

In the transportation industries the same 
volume of employment was maintained during 
April as in the preceding month, the percen- 
tage of idleness for these months standing at 
9-0. Forwarding reports for April were 810 
associations of transportation workers, em- 
bracing 58,288 members, 5,224 of whom were 
without work at the end of the month. Steam 
railway employees whose returns constituted 
nearly 78 per cent of the total group member- 
ship reported, showed a slight tendency toward 
an increasing employment volume from March, 
which was counteracted by the less favour- 
able movement noted among navigation work- 
ers, teamsters and chauffeurs, and street and 
electric railway employees. Minor gains in 
activity only were shown in the transportation 
industries as a whole, from April of last year 
when 9-9 per cent of unemployment was 
recorded, steam, and street and electric railway 
employees, navigation workers, and teamsters 
and chauffeurs all sharing slightly in this 
better trend. 


Retail shop clerks indicated a slight drop in 
activity during April from the previous 
month, though conditions were considerably 
more favourable than in April of last year. 
This was manifest by the reports received from 
5 associations, with 1,814 members, 4:4 per 
cent of whom were idle at the end of the 
month, as compared with percentages of 2-0 in 
March and 11°5 at the close of April, 1935. 


Among civic employees a nominal change, 
though favourable, was noted in the volume of 
work accorded during April from the preceding 
month, the 75 associations making returns, 
with a membership involving 8,322 persons, 
showing 3:2 per cent of inactivity, compared 
with a percentage of 4:0 in March. Some 
slight falling off in available work, however, 
was reflected from April last year when 1:7 
per cent of the members reported were idle. 

The miscellaneous group of trades. recorded 
important losses in available work during April 
from the previous month, unemployment 


standing at 16-9 per cent compared with a 
percentage of 10-4 at the close of March. The 
percentage for April was based on the reports 
tabulated from 123 associations of these trades- 
men, with 5,974 members, 1,008 of whom were 
without employment on the last day of the 
month. Minor contractions in activity were 
apparent from April of last year when 15-9 per 
cent of idleness was registered. Inactivity for 
barbers accounted almost in entirety for the 
less favourable situation noted in the group, 
as a whole, from March, though unclassified 
workers also showed a nominal adverse change. 
On the other hand, stationary engineers and 
firemen, theatre and stage, and hotel and 
restaurant employees were somewhat better 
engaged than in March. Compared with con- 
ditions in April a year ago, hotel and res- 
taurant employees were much busier during 
the month reviewed and improvement on a 
substantial scale was noted by stationary engi- 
neers and firemen, Theatre and stage employ- 
ees reported increases in activity of more 
moderate degree and unclassified workers small 
gains in work afforded. The curtailment indi- 
cated among barbers, however, was sufficient 
to slightly more than offset these advances. 


Fishermen were quite actively engaged dur- 
ing April, the three unions from which reports 
were compiled, with 575 members showing that 
0-7 per cent were unemployed at the end of 
the month, compared with a percentage of 1-7 
in March. Very quiet conditions prevailed in 
April a year ago when 47:4 per cent of the 
members involved were out of work. 


Some slowing up in employment was evident 
among lumber workers and loggers during 
April from both the preceding month and 
April a year ago, the curtailment in the latter 
comparison being more pronounced. Returns 
were tabulated for April from 5 associations 
of these workers, with a total of 664 members, 
107 or 16:1 per cent of whom were idle on the 
last day of the month, contrasted with percen- 
tages of 12-1 in March and 8-2 in April, 1935. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1935, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for April of each year from 1919 to 
1933, inclusive, and for each month from April, 
1934, to date. Table II summarizes the returns 
in the various groups of industries for the 
same months as in Table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for April, 1936 


The volume of business transacted by the 
Offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during April, 1936, as indicated by the aver- 
age daily placements effected showed an in- 
crease of nearly 18 per cent over that of the 
previous month but a loss of 2 per cent from 
April a year ago. Noteworthy gains over 
March were recorded in farming and services, 
augmented by others of smaller proportions 
in logging and trades, but these were partly 
offset by declines in construction and main- 
tenance, mining, manufacturing and transpor- 
tation. In comparison with April, 1935, de- 


followed a marked upward course throughout 
April and at the close of the month each 
level was over two points lower than that 
recorded at the end of the corresponding 
month a year ago. The ratio of vacancies to 
each 100 applications was 50°2 and 53-8 dur- 
ing the first and the second half of April, 
respectively, in contrast with ratios of 47:7 
and 56-4 during the corresponding periods of 
1935. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review, 
were 46-0 and 48:6 as compared with 43°5 
and 50°8 during April, 1935, 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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creases were reported in construction and 
maintenance, logging, trade, mining and trans- 
portation, with increases registered in farming, 
services and manufacturing, the groups in 
which the most marked changes occurred being 
construction and maintenance in the first in- 
stance, and farming in the second, 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment from January, 1934, to date, 
as represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cations for employment registered at the 
Offices of the Service throughout Canada, com- 
putations being made semi-monthly. As may 
be seen from the graph, the curve of vacancies 
and of placements in relation to applications 
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The average number of vacancies reported 
daily to the Offices of the Service throughout 
Canada was 1,106, as compared with 925 in 
the previous month and with 1,133 in April 
a year ago, 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices dur- 
ing the month under review was 2,119, as 
compared with 1,977 in March and with 2,184 
in April last year, 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the Offices of the Service during 
April, 1936, was 1,005, of which 593 were in 
regular employment, and 412 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 854 during the preced- 
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ing month. Placements in April last year 
averaged 1,027 daily, consisting of 619 place- 
ments in regular and 408 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of April, 1936, Offices of 
the Service referred 25,888 persons to vacan- 
cies and effected a total of 24,102 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 14,216 of which 9,809 were of men 
and 4,407 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 9,886. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 16,390 
for men and 10,131 for women, a total of 
26,521, while applications for work numbered 
50,836, of which 38,064 were from men and 
12,772 from women. Reports for March, 
1936, showed 24,050 positions available, 51,395 
applications made, and 22,181 placements 
effected, while in April, 1935, there were re- 
corded 27,183 vacancies, 52,397 applications for 
work and 24641 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1926, to date:— 


Placements 
Year Regular 
Casual Totals 

LQG ROS Aaa 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
LEC VAS ee, Sits te Boe ae 302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
LOS AS UL econ 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
LO? Oi che ak aetna 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
1930 es shoe Pattee 187, 872 180, 807 368, 679 
HOS IRE Eos .t.... SERRE rere 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
eee ace nhs A: eee 153,771 198,443 352,214 
TOSS trae keen moo 170,576 181,521 352,097 
TOSSA. SOR ee 223,564 182,527 406,091 

035 Mle Be ee ae 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
1936 (4 months)....... 57,900 39,786 97,686 
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Nova Scotia 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Nova Scotia during April called for over 13 
per cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month and 26 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decrease also in placements of 15 per cent 
when compared with March and nearly 26 
per cent in comparison with April, 1935. The 
decline from April last year was due to the 
reduction in relief placements, as a small loss 
in services was more than offset by gains in 
manufacturing and logging and the changes 
in other groups were quite small. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected were: manufacturing, 54; log- 
ging, 38; construction and maintenance, 355; 
and services 360, of which 275 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 115 men and 93 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month.. 


New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during April, were over 10 
per cent better than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 29 per cent less favourable than - 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements were over 10 per cent higher 
than in March, but nearly 28 per cent less 
than during April, 1935. The only changes 
of importance in placements by industrial 
divisions from April of last year were losses 
in construction and maintenance and services, 
and accounted for the reduction under this 
comparison. Placements in services numbered 
569, of which 451 were of household workers. 
During the month 19 men and 72 women 
were placed in regular employment, 


Quebec 


There was an increase of over 21 per cent 
in the number of orders received at Employ- 
ment Offices in the Province of Quebec during 
April when compared with the preceding 
month and of nearly 6 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements also were over 18 per cent 
higher than in March and nearly 10 per cent 
above April, 1935. Placements in services, 
manufacturing and construction and main- 
tenance were considerably higher than during 
April last year and accounted for the gain 
under this comparison. Small declines in 
trade, finance and logging were the only 
adverse changes reported. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
202; logging, 466; construction and main- 
tenance, 1,206; trade, 81; and services, 2,171, 
of which 1,976 were of household workers. 
There were 1,847 men and 1,452 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


Ontario 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during April, were nearly 2 per cent 
better than in both the preceding month and 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments showed a nominal gain over March, 
but were over 2 per cent higher than in April, 
1935. Farm placements were considerably 
higher than during April of last year and 
increases were also reported in construction 
and maintenance and services. These gains 
were partly offset by declines in logging, 
manufacturing, trade and_ transportation. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 388; logging, 246; farming, 
1,315; construction and maintenance, 3,233; 
trade, 261; and services, 3,764, of which 2,310: 
were of household workers. Placements in. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1936 
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*28 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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regular employment numbered 2,804 of men 
and 1,373 of women, 


Manitoba 


During the month of April, positions offered 
through Employment Offices in Manitoba 
were nearly 16 per cent higher than in the 
preceding month, but over 9 per cent less 
than in the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were 16 per cent above 
March, but nearly 10 per cent below April, 
1935. There was a large reduction in relief 
placements when compared with April of last 
year, which accounted for the decline for 
the province as a whole. Farm placements, 
however, were considerably higher and there 
were small gains in services and trade. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
farming, 938; construction and maintenance, 
321; and services, 663, of which 552 were of 
household workers. During the month 1,301 
men and 370 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


Saskatchewan 


Employment Offices in Saskatchewan were 
notified of nearly 29 per cent more vacancies 
during April than in the preceding month and 
nearly 9 per cent more than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Placements 
also were 32 per cent higher than in March 
and over 10 per cent above April, 1935. 
A substantial gain in farm placements was 
the most important change from April of 
last year. This increase was partly offset by 
a decline in construction and maintenance. 
Unimportant changes, only, were reported in 
all other groups. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 53; farm- 
ing, 1,538; construction and maintenance, 136; 
and services, 708, of which 570 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 1,608 men and 430 
women placed in regular employment. 


Alberta 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in Al- 
berta during April, was over 19 per cent 
greater than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 11 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was an 
increase of nearly 14 per cent in placements 
when compared with March, but a decline of 
over 11 per cent when compared with April, 
1935. Except for a small gain in services and 
trade, fewer placements were made in all in- 
dustrial divisions than during April of last 
year, but the only loss of importance was in 
construction and maintenance, and represented 
a reduction in relief placements. The indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the placements 
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were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 76; farming, 1,046; construction and 
maintenance, 339; and services, 579, of which 
456 were of household workers. During the 
month 1,442 men and 397 women were placed . 
in regular employment. 


British Columbia 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during April called for 
nearly 10 per cent more workers than in 
the preceding month, but 11 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were over 9 per cent higher 
than in March, but over 11 per cent below 
April, 1935. Placements under construction 
and maintenance were considerably less than 
during April of last year. Of the changes in 
all other groups, none of which were import- 
ant, a gain in services and a loss in mining 
were the largest. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: farming, 173; construction 
and maintenance, 1,479; and services, 725, of 
which 388 were of household workers. There 
were 673 men and 220 women placed in regu- 
lar employment during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of April, 1936, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada effected 
14,216 placements in regular employment, 
8,125 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment located was outside the imme- 
diate district of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 555 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 509 travelling to points within the 
same province as the despatching office, and 
46 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the Employment Service who may wish to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

Taking advantage of the Employment Ser- 
vice reduced transportation rate in Quebec 
during April 27 bushmen were carried to 
centres in the Pembroke zone on certificates 
secured at Hull. Offices in Ontario issued 389 
certificates for reduced transportation during 
April, 383 of which were provincial and 6 
inter-provincial. Within the province the Port 
Arthur office arranged for the transportation 
of one diesel engineer to Timmins and of 
225 bushmen, 82 highway construction workers, 
25 mine workers, 2 hotel employees, 2 restaur- 
ant waitresses, one teamster and one domestic 
to various centres within its own zone. To 
the Port Arthur zone also, one diesel repair 
man was sent from St. Catharines. For points 
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within their respective zones the Fort William 
office despatched 16 bush workers, 2 mine em- 
ployees and one engineer, and the Sudbury 
office 14 bush workers and 2 mine employees. 
Destined to the Fort William zone in addition 
were 7 mine workers journeying from Tim- 
mins, while the Sudbury zone received one 
foreman from Kingston. ‘Transfers outside 
the province were for the Rouyn zone and 
included 5 mine workers who were conveyed 
from Timmins and one gas boat engineer from 
North Bay. Those who availed themselves of 
the reduced transportation rate in Manitoba 
during April numbered 20, of whom 8 went to 
provincial employment and 12 to centres out- 
side. The former were farm helpers going from 
Winnipeg to points within the same zone. The 
movement to other provinces was also from 
Winnipeg, the Port Arthur zone receiving 6 
bush workers, 2 mine employees, one teamster 
and one farm hand and the Weyburn zone one 
farm hand and one farm domestic. Transfers 
at the reduced rate in Saskatchewan during 
April were 14 in number, all provincial. From 
Saskatoon 2 sawmill workers and one farm 
hand were bound for Prince Albert, 2 hotel 
employees and one farm hand for North 
Battleford and 4 farm hands for employment 
within the Saskatoon zone. The Regina office 
assisted in the depatch of one garage mechanic 
and one farm hand to Swift Current and of 2 
teachers within the territory covered by the 
Regina office. Business transacted by Alberta 
offices during April included the issue of 87 
reduced rate certificates, 86 of which were to 


points within the province. Of these 64 were 
granted at the Edmonton office to one granite 
cutter proceeding to Calgary, 3 farm hands to 
Drumheller, 2 farm hands to Lethbridge and 
to 23 farm hands, 3 farm domestics, 9 saw- 
mill workers, 7 steamship company employees, 
5 bushmen, 3 carpenters, 2 hotel employees, 
one café waitress, one blacksmith, one 
domestic, one warehouse man, one mechanic 
and one mine labourer going to employ- 
ment at centres throughout the Edmonton 
zone. The labour movement from Calgary 
was entirely of farm hands, 6 of whom went to 
Drumheller, one each to the Lethbridge and 
Edmonton zones and 14 within the Calgary 
zone. The one transfer outside the province was 
of a farm hand journeying from Edmonton to 
Saskatoon. In British Columbia during April 
18 persons travelled at the reduced rate, these 
bound for situations within the province. From 
Vancouver one sawmill engineer was trans- 
ferred to Prince Rupert, 3 mine workers to 
Kamloops and 10 mine workers to employ- 
ment within the Vancouver zone. At the 
Nelson office 2 bushmen and 2 farm hands 
were granted certificates for transportation to 
Penticton. 

Of the 555 workers who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during April 172 travelled over the Cana- 
dian National Railways, 355 over the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 12 over the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway, 10 over the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway and 6 over the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during April, 1936 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
returns from 58 cities which granted permits 
for construction work valued at $3,183,336 
during April, as compared with $2,361,771 in 
the preceding month, and $6,300,046 in the 
same month of last year. There was, there- 
fore, an increase of $821,565 or 34:8 per cent 
as compared with March, but the April, 1936, 
total was smaller by $3,116,710, or 49-5 per 
cent, than in April, 1935, when permits had 
been taken out for the construction of public 
buildings in certain centres. 


The estimated value of the construction 
authorized in the first four months of the 
present year was $8,740,707; this was con- 
siderably lower than the aggregate of $14,807,- 
316 reported in the period January-April, 1935, 
although it was higher than in these months 
of either 1934 or 1933. The cumulative total 
for the first four months of each of the last 
five years has been very much lower than in 
any earlier year of the record; the wholesale 
prices of building materials have also been 


decidedly lower since 1931 than in any pre- 
ceding year since 1920. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for April, 1936, showing that they had issued 
more than 300 permits for dwellings valued at 
approximately $1,300,000, and for nearly 2,000 
other buildings, estimated to cost almost 
$1,800,000. In March, authority was given for 
the erection of about 265 dwellings and 1,200 
other buildings, valued at approximately 
$1,166,000 and $994,000, respectively, while 
engineering projects estimated to cost some 
$12,300 were also reported. 


Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta recorded 
moderate increases in the value of the build- 
ing represented by the permits issued during 
April as compared with the preceding month, 
the greatest gain of $558,062 taking place in 
Alberta. In New Brunswick, Quebec and 
British Columbia there were small declines in 
this comparison. 
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As compared with April, 1935, there were in- 
creases in Nova Scotia, Alberta and British 
Columbia, that of $246,131 or 60-2 per cent in 
Alberta being most noteworthy. In this com- 
parison, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and 
Manitoba showed declines, of which that of 
$2,197,109 or 62:3 per cent in Ontario was 
greatest. 


Of the four largest cities, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver registered increases in the building 
authorized during April as compared with the 
preceding month, and also as compared with 
April, 1935. In Toronto, the value was higher 
than in March, 1936, but lower than in April, 
1935, while in Montreal there was a decrease in 
both comparisons. Of the other centres, Hali- 
fax, Sydney, Shawinigan Falls, Three Rivers, 
Westmount, Chatham, Fort William, Galt, 
Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Owen Sound, Peter- 
borough, St. Thomas, Sault Ste. Marie, River- 
side, Woodstock, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge, Kamloops and Victoria reported 
increases in the value of the permits issued as 
compared with March, 1936, and also with 
April, 1935. 


Cumulative Record for First Four Months, 
1920-1936 —The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 58 cities during 
April and in the first four months of each year 
since 1920, as well as index numbers for the 
latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 100. 
The average index numbers of wholesale prices 
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of building materials in the first four months of 
the same years are also given (1926=100). 





Average 

indexes of 

Indexes of | wholesale 

Value of Value of value of prices of 

permits permits permits building 

Year issued issued in issued materials 

in first in first in first 

April four four four 

months months months 

(1926=100) | (Average 

1926=100) 

$ 3 

1936.. 3,183,336 | 8,740,707 21-0 84-2 
1935. 6,300,046 | 14,807,316 35-6 81-5 
1934..... 2,269, 157 4,980,156 12-0 82-4 
TOSS er 1,595,502 4,661,323 11-2 75:1 
1932..... 4,370,863 | 13,823,873 33-3 79-1 
LOS. eee 13,495,165 | 38,241,259 92-1 83-7 
1930.2 eee 16,978,076 | 46,471,338 111-9 96-2 
1929... ... 29,656,709 | 72,606, 937 174-8 99-4 
TO28Fie ee: 18,606,167 | 51,769,505 124-6 95-7 
RA A 17,312,470 | 42,340, 823 101-9 96-3 
LODO tne: 19,044,499 | 41,538,073 100-0 101-7 
1925). 0.5: 15,482,383 | 35,463,398 85-4 103-1 
O24 csc 13,689,101 | 31,737,100 76-4 111-6 
OPE) reese 19,530,851 | 39,008,970 93-9 110-8 
1922..... 15, 833,688 | 34,513,861 83-1 107-7 
1921 ea. 13,500,360 | 27,069,872 65-2 136-9 
1920535 3% 15,648,915 | 34,558,901 83-2 143-1 


As already stated, the aggregate for the 
first four months of this year was lower than 
in the same period of 1935, although it was 
greater than in 1934 or 1933. The index num- 
bers of wholesale prices of building materials 
in the last few years have been considerably 
below the average for the years since 1920. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


‘| BE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
May, 1936, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 


There was a further improvement in em- 
ployment between March 23 and April 27, 
affecting most of the principal industries. 
The industries in which the improvement was 
most marked included building and public 
works contracting, engineering, shipbuilding 
and ship-repairing, metal goods manufacture, 
the tinplate industry, electrical apparatus 
manufacture, the motor vehicle, cycle and air- 
craft industry, tailoring, dressmaking and mil- 
linery, furniture manufacture, brick and tile 
making, road transport, shipping, food prepara- 
tion, the distributive trades, and hotel, board- 
ing house, etc. service. On the other hand, 
there was a further decline in employment in 
the coal mining industry, and there was also a 
slight setback in the wool textile industry and 
in hosiery manufacture. 


The estimated number of insured persons, 
aged 16-64, in employment in Great Britain 
at April 27, 1936, was 10,712,000. This was 
82,000 more than at March 23, 1936, and 371,- 
000 more than at April 15, 1935. 

Among workpeople, aged 16-64, insured 
against unemployment in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, the percentage unemployed 
at April 27, 1986 (including those temporarily 
stopped as well as those wholly unemployed), 
was 13-8, as compared with 14:4 at March 23, 
1936, and with 15-6 at April 15, 1935. In 
Great Britain the percentage at April 27, was 
13:7, compared with 14:2 at March 23, and 
with 15-4 at April 15, 1935. 

At April 27, 1936, the number of persons on 
the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 1,498,579 wholly unemployed, 
247,272 temporarily stopped, and 85,379 nor- 
mally in casual employment, making a total 
of 1,831,230. This was 50,301 less than a month 
before and 213,230 less than a year before. The 
total of 1,831,230 included 1,435,045 men, 
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63,496 boys, 274,416 women, and 58,273 girls. 
The total number of unemployed boys and 
girls at April 27, 1936, was 12,666 greater than 
at March 23, owing to the registration of 
juveniles who left school at Easter. 

The persons on the Registers included 
805,964 persons with claims for insurance bene- 
fit; 687,007 insured persons with applications 
for unemployment allowances; 196,842 insured 
persons (including 19,712 insured juveniles 
under 16 years of age) not in receipt of insur- 
ance benefit or unemployment allowances, and 
141,417 uninsured persons. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at April 27, 1936, was 
1,895,122, as compared with 1,947,998 at March 
23, 1936, and 2,113,851 at April 15, 1935. 


United States 


Manufacturing industries—Factory employ- 
ment increased 1:2 per cent from March to 
April and pay rolls increased 2-1 per cent. 
The April 1936 employment index (85:1) 
shows a gain of 3-0 per cent compared with 
April 1935 (82-6) and, with the exception of 
one month (October 1935), exceeds the levels 
reported in any month since October 1930. 
The factory payroll index in April 1936 (77-9) 
stands 10-0 per cent above the April 1935 
index (70-8) and marks the highest level 
reached in any month since October 1930. 
Factory employment and pay rolls normally 
decline between March and April, decreases in 
employment having been shown in April in 
10 of the 17 preceding years for which data 
are available while pay rolls have declined in 
12 of these 17 years. The current gains there- 
fore are contrary to the previous seasonal 
movements. 

Fifty-seven of the 90 manufacturing indus- 
tries surveyed showed gains in employment 
over the month interval and 49 industries 
showed gains in pay rolls. With the exception 
of the sharp gain in employment in the rubber 
tire and tube industry (30-5 per cent) which 
was due largely to a settlement of labour dif- 
ficulties, the more pronounced percentage 
gains in April were seasonal in character. The 
canning and preserving industry reported a 
gain of 20-3 per cent in employment from 
March to April; cement, 17-9 per cent; beet 
sugar, 14-3 per cent; brick, tile, and terra 
cotta, 13-1 per cent; marble-slate-granite, 11-7 
per cent; and ice cream, 11-3 per cent. 

The transportation equipment industries 
reported gains: locomotives, 13-7 per cent; 
shipbuilding, 11-6 per cent; steam- and electric- 
car building, 9-5 per cent; aircraft, 6-1 per 
cent; and automobiles, 2-7 per cent. The in- 
crease in employment in the automobile indus- 
try was coupled with a gain of 15-5 per cent 
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in pay rolls, reflecting the accelerated produc- 
tion schedule of April. In addition to the 
sharp gains in the cement and brick industries 
mentioned above, other industries allied to 
building construction reported substantial 
gains. The structural metalwork industry re- 
ported a gain of 5-8 per cent; millwork, 3-4 
per cent; sawmills, 3-6 per cent; glass, 2-4 
per cent; steam and hot-water heating appara- 
tus, 2°38 per cent; and cast-iron pipe, 2°8 per 
cent. Among the industries of major import- 
ance which showed gains in employment were 
blast furnaces-steel works-rolling mills (2-7 
per cent), electrical machinery (3-6 per cent), 
foundries (2-7 per cent), petroleum refining 
(2-0 per cent), and newspapers and periodicals 
(0-9 per cent). In the blast furnaces, steel 
works, and rolling mills industry the April 
gain raised the level of employment above 
that of any month since November 1930. Em- 
ployment in the machine-tool industry con- 
tinued to expand, the rise of 1:3 per cent in 
April marking the 18th month in which con- 
secutive gains have been shown. The April 
employment index for this industry (105-9), 
which is a barometer of orders placed for 
power-driven metal-cutting machinery, stands 
above the level reported in any month since 
October 1930 and is 250 per cent above the low 
point registered in this industry in April 1933. 
The agricultural implement industry also con- 
tinued the forward movement which has been 
shown consistently each month since October 
of last year. The increase of 1-3 per cent 
in employment in April raised the April em- 
ployment index to 140-4, which is the highest 
level reported in any month since March 
1930. 

With the exception of the seasonal decline 
of 30-9 per cent in employment in the cotton- 
seed oil, cake, and meal industry, the major 
portion of the declines were not pronounced. 
The rayon and allied products industry showed 
a decrease of 6:0 per cent in employment, 
due primarily to curtailment of operations 
because of repair work made necessary by 
floods, and woollen and worsted goods estab- 
lishments reported a loss of 5-6 per cent over 
the month interval. Seasonal decreases of 4-9 
per cent and 4-5 per cent, respectively, were 
reported in the millinery and confectionery in- 
dustries; the fertilizer industry showed a fall- 
ing-off of 4-9 per cent; and explosives showed 
a decrease of 4:6 per cent. Boot and shoe 
establishments showed a seasonal drop of 3:5 
per cent and the men’s clothing industry, 
having passed the peak of seasonal activity, 
reported 3-2 per cent fewer employees. Em- 
ployment in the jewelry industry declined 2-4 
per cent in April and in the remaining 23 
industries reporting decreased employment, 
the decreases were 1-8 per cent or less. 
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Substantial gains in the blast furnace-steel 
works-rolling mill, automobile, electrical 
machinery, foundry, and sawmill industries, 
which are of major importance in the durable 
goods group, were primary factors contributing 
to the increase of 2:5 per cent in employment 
in that group. The April employment index 
in the durable goods group (77:6) exceeds the 
levels reported in any month since October 
1930, and is 77 per cent above the low point, 
March 1933. The non-durable goods group 
showed no change in employment over the 
month interval, the April index (93-2) remain- 
ing at the same level as in the preceding month. 
The April indexes indicate that for every 
1,000 workers employed in each group during 
the index-base period (1923-25—100), 776 were 
employed in the durable goods group in April 
1936, and 932 were employed in the non- 
durable goods group. Employment in the 
durable goods group in April 1936 was 8-1 
per cent above the level of April 1935, while, 
in the non-durable goods group, a decrease of 
1-1 per cent was shown over the year interval. 


Non-manufacturing—Only 2 of the 16 non- 
manufacturing industries surveyed failed to 
show gains in employment from March to 
April. The increases in employment in several 
industries raised the April level to the highest 
point recorded in recent years. Hotel employ- 
ment exceeded the maximum shown since 
October 1931, employment in power and light 


companies reached the highest point reported 
in any month since January 1932, and metal 
mines continued to add workers to their pay 
rolls for the ninth consecutive month, the 
April employment index surpassing the level 
of employment in any month since June 1931. 

The net gain in employment in the com- 
bined non-manufacturing industries surveyed 
was estimated to be 175,000 workers. ‘The 
largest number of persons were returned to 
jobs in retail trade establishments, in which 
it was estimated there was an increase of 
134,000 workers. Increased volume of business 
due to spring and Easter shopping accounted 
largely for this substantial expansion. The 
general merchandising group of retail estab- 
lishments, which is composed of department, 
variety, and general merchandising stores and 
mail-order houses, showed an increase of 7:2 
per cent or 53,000 in number of workers. 

A substantial increase in employment was 
shown in private building construction and 
was due to the increased volume of construc- 
tion now under way, together with improved 
weather conditions, which permitted general 
outdoor operations. Quarrying and non- 
metallic mining establishments also reported 
seasonal gains due largely to more favourable 
weather, and dyeing and cleaning establish- 
ments showed substantial gains expected at 
this season of the year. Employment in an- 
thracite and bituminous coal mines declined, 
due to lessened demand for fuel. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


A ieee Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Gov- 
ernment supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 


the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31. 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages scales 
of the respective provinces. 

As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
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Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Hight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935, which came into force on 
May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 
and hours in the last-named statute is in the 


terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, sub- 
contractor, or any other person doing or contracting to 
do the whole or any part of the work contemplated by 
the contract shall during the continuance of the work 
be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so employed 
shall not exceed eight hours per day or forty-four hours 
per week except in such special cases as the Governor 
in Council may otherwise provide, or except in cases 
of emergency as may be approved by the Minister.” 


The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. It 
contains, however, a provision which did not 
appear in the 1930 legislation, which applies 
the fair wages policy to works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition that are 
assisted by federal grant in the form of con- 
tribution, subsidy, loan, advance or guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of fit- 
tings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages, 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
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in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 
workmen, these records to be open for inspec- 
tion by fair wages officers of the Government, 
any time it may be expedient to the Minister 
to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workmen employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payments of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tract are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise. 
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During the past month, statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wages conditions, have been recently 
executed by the Government of Canada:— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction 
Remodelling, etc.) 


Supply and installation of steel partitions in 
Buildings Nos. 25 and 27 of the Dominion 
Arsenal, Valcartier, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Eastern Steel Products Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, May 8, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $2,728.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per per 
per hour | day week 
Sheet metal workers............... 65 8 44 
TAD OULCESAS sean. stn hse eee eon 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of labour are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment, etc.) 

The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of May, 1936, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 


Supplies ordered Contractor 
Shestes. gens Sel seek tos dee Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, : 
Dish: Cloths. 7s:..94).225- Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 
Colonial Footwear Ltd., Tor- 
onto, Ont. 
Socksites ein wees. teow oe Code Felt & Knitting Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Conversion of Wheels......... Ottawa Car Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Lrouserdrills as. 2, seek «ore Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Shir Drills. Fee eae Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, ; 
Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Hospital Sheets: . sei. cele ae 


Household Soap). .7....2....0. Diamond Cleanser & Soaps, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. _ 

Cor Brooms no anak eet Bay eas: Broom Co., Kingston, 

nt. 

Oilskin Clothing )..%, . 22.) Scythes & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

Barrack Bedsteads........... Ives Bedding Co., Ltd., 
Cornwall, Ont. 

Drab Forage Caps............ William Scully Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

Ankle Boots: a. eres ee Tebbutt Shoe & Leather Co., 
Ltd., Three Rivers, P.Q. 

Ani euBOGts. .c..ee/e els ae tation St. Arnaud Miron & Co., 
Ltd., St. Genevieve de 
Batiscan, P.Q. 

Ankle; Bootes stots Alfred Lambert Ltee., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

Ankle Boots: io.5. ah dae pide Fournier, Plessisville, 

Ankle Boots.2..5 2026 ogee tne J. A. & M. Cote, Ltd., St. 


Hyacinthe, P.Q. 


In addition to the foregoing list of supplies, 
the Department of National Defence awarded 
contracts for the following equipment to which 
the “B” labour conditions were applicable :— 

Four standard equipped Fleet Model 7 Air- 
craft. Name of contractors, Fleet Aircraft of 
Canada, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, May 8, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$5,380.00 each. 

Complete overhaul and modification of Kin- 
ner B.5 Engine. Name of contractors, Fleet 
Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Date 
of contract, May 19, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$1,084.70. 

Four Tiger Moth Airframes. Name of con- 
tractors, deHavilland Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, April 20, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $4,555.00 each. 


Spare parts for Irvin parachutes. Name of 
contractors, the Irvin Air Chute Co., Ltd., 
Bridgeburg, Ont. Date of contract, May 8, 
1936. Amount of contract, $3,452.29. 

Rebuilding of one Avro Tutor type 621 
Airframe. Name of contractors, Armstrong 
Siddeley Motors Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, May 8, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$8,143.20. 

Overhauling and modifying Wright engine. 
Name of contractors, the Canadian Wright 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, May 
16, 1936. Amount of contract, $1,227.76. 

Overhauling and modifying Siskin Mark 
IIIA Landplane No. 60. Name of contractors, 
Armstrong Siddeley Motors Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, May 23, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $6,052.64. 

Overhauling and modifying Moth 60 M Air- 
craft No. 70. Name of contractors, the de- 
Havilland Aircraft of Canada Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, May 8, 1936. Amount 
of contract, $1,573.00. 

One Radio Transmitter. Name of contrac- 
tors, Northern Electric Company, Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, May 23, 1936. Amount 
of contract, $15,069.00. 

One Marconi Type Radiotelephone Tele- 
graph Transmitter. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, May 23, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $2,080.00. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WorKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repair, etc.) 


Construction of a 5-ton Travelling Crane, 
electrically operated, for the Assembly Wharf, 
Nanaimo, B.C. Name of contractors, the 
Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., Lachine, P.Q. 
Date of contract, May 4, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $23,400.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Steelerectors erry mi aceee cece $1 00 8 
Rivet Eaters aces ee toe 1 00 8 
TRACES LUC OTS cy. pci sersee nay pe. 1 00 8 
AUIVOLEDS ee hide wayne Coe ee 1 00 8 
Machinists 49%. 732 )...60 dau anak 0 70 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 
Electric wiremen,...............+: 0 75 8 
Carpenters and Joiners............. 0 70 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 85 8 
‘Teamster..5...¢ 4: eee. eRe 0 45 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 50 8 
Motorttruckudriversa<:.. Been: 0 50 8 
JUS DOULCTS3 cack aos eich cc bine 0 45 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Dredging in the inner harbour and river at 
Port Dover, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
The C. S. Boone Dredging and Construction 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
May 28, 1986. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $6,045.00. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in this contract. 


Dredging areas at the mouth of the Thames 
River in Lake St. Clair, Ontario. Name of 
contractors, The Chatham Dredging and Gen- 
eral Contracting Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont. Date 
of contract, May 20, 1936. Amount of contract, 
approximately $13,800.00. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in this contract. 


Supply and installation of the screen and 
fittings for the lobby and working space of 
Postal Station “D,’ Keele Street, Toronto, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. Witchall 
& Son, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, May 
11, 1936. Amount of contract, approximately 
$15,650.00. The “B” labour conditions above 
mentioned were inserted in this contract. 


Supply and installation of Customs fittings 
in Postal Station “D,”’ Keele Street, Toronto, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Valley City 
Seating Co., Ltd., Dundas, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, May 14, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$1,664.75. The “B” labour conditions were 
inserted in this contract. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings in 
the Customs and Immigration Building at St. 
Stephen, N.B. Name of contractors, Haley & 
Son, Ltd., St. Stephen, N.B. Date of contract, 
May 12, 1936. Amount of contract $684. The 
“B” labour conditions were inserted in the 
contract. 


Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the public building at Galt, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of contract, May 
19, 1936. Amount of contract, $2,685.00. The 
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“B” labour conditions were inserted in the 
contract. 


Supply and installation of interior fittings in 
the public building at Bradford, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of contract, May 
19, 1936. Amount of contract, $686.00. The 
“B” labour conditions were inserted in the 
contract. 


Supply and installation of interior fittings in 
the public building at New Toronto, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of 
contract, May 19, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$3,333.00. The “B” labour conditions were 
inserted in the contract. 

Supply and installation of interior fittings in 
the public building at Dunnville, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of contract, May 
1, 1936. Amount of contract, $1,532.00. The 
“B” labour conditions were inserted in the 
contract. 


Supply and installation of interior fittings in 
the public building at Whitewood, Sask. Name 
of contractors, W. H. Cushing Ltd., Regina, 
Sask. Date of contract, May 8, 1936. Amount 
of contract, $557.25. The “B” labour con- 
ditions were inserted in the contract. 


Supply and installation of interior fittings in 
the public building at Rivers, Manitoba. Name 
of contractors, W. H. Cushing Ltd., Regina, 
Sask. Date of contract, May 15, 1936. Amount 
of contract, $588.75. The “B” labour condi- 
tions were inserted in the contract. 


Supply and installation of interior fittings in 
the public building at Rouyn, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Paquet & Godbout, St. Hyacinthe, 
P.Q. Date of contract, June 24, 1936. Amount 
of contract, $1,374.00. The “B” labour con- 
ditions were inserted in this contract. 


Supply and installation of interior fittings in 
the public building at Mission City, B.C. 
Name of contractors, B. C. Hardwood Floor 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, May 4, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$1,094.00. The “B” labour conditions were 
inserted in the contract. 


Post OFFIcE DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department during 
the month of May, 1936, for various classes 
of manufactured goods, which contracts in- 
cluded in all cases the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 





Supplies ordered Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and type,|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
brass crown seals, cancellers,} Ottawa, Ont. 


etc. 

Rubber Stamps (making and|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
repairing). Ottawa, Ont. 

Letter-Carriers’ Uniforms....|Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa, 


Ont. 

J. R. Shuttleworth & Sons 
Ltd., London, Ont. 

Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 

J. A. Humphrey & Son, Ltd., 


Letter-Carriers’ Uniforms... . 
Letter-Carriers’ Uniforms.... 
Letter-Carriers’ Uniforms.... 


Letter-Carriers’ Uniforms... . 


Moncton, N.B. 

Letter-Carriers’ Uniforms.... a & Dorfman, Quebec, 

Mail Bag Fittings............ Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Mail Bag Fittings............ Fred W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont. 

Mail Bag Fittings............ Thos. Lawson & Sons, Ltd., 

; Ottawa, Ont. 

Satchels tee sees pameres Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Stamping Machines, etec...... Machine Works Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

Seales si irardacter.. skh ceiats & Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


RoyaL CaNnapIAN Mounted POLICE 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supples, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police during the month of May, 1936, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 


Supplies ordered Contractor 


a | 


ox 


Shirtskhaki broadcloth. .."|@tietts Peabody, & Co. Dtd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 





Batons iArte..akk gas octet Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Eiderdown Robes............ Woods Mfg. Co.,  Litd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

tidinge BOOS ea.sceccne ee The Hartt Boot & Shoe Co., 
Ltd., Fredericton, N.B. 

Cavalry Braids «0. soe Belding-Corticelli Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

Combination Underwear..... The C. Turnbull Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Equipment, Supplies, etc.) 


During the month of May, 1936, the Depart- 
ment of Finance awarded the following con- 
tracts covering the equipment requirements 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
pursuant to the Supplementary Public Works 
Construction Act, 1935, both of which were 
subject to the “B” labour conditions above 
referred to:— 


(a) Completion of the interior finish and 
all other work, etc., necessary to complete the 
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four combination baggage and buffet cars con- 
tracted for with the National Steel Car Cor- 
poration Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., in October 
last. Name of contractors, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
May 5, 1936. 

(b) Completion of the interior finish and 
all other work, etc., necessary to complete the 
eight steel coaches contracted for in October 
last with the National Steel Car Corporation 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, May 5, 1936. 





Annual Convention of Ontario 
Labour Educational Association 


With a representative attendance of 91 
delegates from all sections of the province, 
the thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
Labour Educational Association of Ontario 
was held recently in Hamilton, under the 
chairmanship of the president, Mr. Humphrey 
Mitchell. 

Featuring the convention was the discus- 
sion on a resolution from the Toronto Dis- 
trict Labour Council which urged that when 
the convention adjourned it stand adjourned 
until re-convened by resolution adopted at a 
regular convention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. Upon the vote being 
called, however, it only received the support 
of two delegates. 

The report of the executive, which was 
adopted, contained a section reviewing the 
legislative enactments of the Dominion goy- 
ernment, particularly in regard to relief and 
employment. In this respect, the establish- 
ing of the National Employment Com- 
mission was commended, and the appoint- 
ment to the commission of Mr. Tom Moore, 
formerly president of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, was endorsed. 

By an adopted resolution, the Association 
urged continued support of the League of 
Nations, and emphasized that the contribu- 
tion to social betterment made by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization of the League 
had been outstanding and of value to 
workers. 

Another resolution, dealing with the In- 
dustrial Standards Act of Ontario, requested 
the Ontario government to provide adequate 
means and personnel to enforce the Act. 

The officers elected were: President, Mr. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Hamilton, (third term); 
vice-president, O. H. Hughes, Kitchener 
(third term); secretary-treasurer, Mr. Rod 
Plant, Ottawa (seventh term). 

Kitchener was selected as the next con- 
vention city. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


yg Alesis is given below of the more im- 

portant industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour GazretTr. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement or schedule, the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general in- 
terest. 


Mining: Non-ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying 


SAINT SAMUEL, QUEBEC.—A CERTAIN GRANITE 
QUARRY FirM AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
UNION OF QUARRY WORKERS OF FRONTENAC. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 483 of this issue. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1936, 
to April 30, 1937, and will be renewed auto- 
matically if either party gives notice of 
change. 

Only union members to be employed, if 
available. Facilities for the holding of union 
meetings on the employer’s premises to be 
granted. 

Hours to be in accordance with the agree- 
ment for granite cutters which was extended 
under the Quebec Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act (LABourR GAZETTE, May, page 460), 
that is 8 per day, 45 per week for granite cut- 
ters and their apprentices, and 9 hours per day 
and 50 per week for other employees. 

Overtime: time and one quarter. 

All work is to be paid by the hour except for 
certain specified types of work for which piece 
rates are fixed. 

Wages: certain classes are governed by the 
Order in Council under the Quebec Collective 
Labour Agreements Extention Act (LABour 
GAZETTE, May, page 460). Minimum hourly 
wage rates for other classes are: stonecutters, 
operators of surface machines (competent 
cutters), blacksmiths, engineer-mechanic-elec- 
trician, carborundum saw operators, 50 cents; 
stone polishers (machine), operators of surface 
machines (not cutters), stationary enginemen, 
45 cents; assistant mechanics, engineers (port- 
able engines), saw operator (scie a ChAasse), 
man and horse, carpenters, firemen, 40 cents; 
drillers, hand polishers, 35 cents; labourers, 
night watchmen, 25 cents; apprentice granite 
cutters and apprentice blacksmiths—l0 cents 
during first year. 20 cents during second year, 
30 cents during third year. 

Not more than one apprentice to be employed 
for every fourteen cutters. 


Penalties are provided for the non-observance 
of the agreement. 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and Their 
Products 


ToroNTO, ONTARIO.—THE TORONTO INDEPENDENT 
FurRIERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL Fur Workers’ UNION, Locats Nos. 
35, 40 AND 65. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1935, to April 14, 1938. 


Only union members to be employed, if 


available. If not available, others employed to 
join the union. Foremen need not be union 
members. 

Hours: 40 hours per week to be worked 


during the first five days of the week, except 
for the period September 1, 1936, to November 
15, 1936, when the 40 hours may be worked 
during the six days of the week. 


Overtime to be permitted during a period of 
not more than 20 weeks between July 1 and 
December 30, but only when all workers in the 
trade are employed except in case of emergency. 
Overtime to be completed by 7 p.m. All over- 
time to be paid for at time and one-half. 
Employees working during the week in which 
any of the eight specified holidays occur to 
receive pay for such holidays. Any work on 
such holidays to be paid for at time and one- 
half in addition to the day’s pay for such 
holiday. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: cutters—first 
class $40, second class $35; operators (male)— 
first class $30, second class $25; operators 
(female)—first class $25, second class $20; 
finishers (male)—first class $30, second class 
$25; finishers (female)—first class $25, second 
class $20; blockers and nailers $23 for first 
five years, $28 after five years’ experience; 
assistant finishers and tapers $18. 


No apprentices to be taken on during 1936 
except to replace another apprentice leaving 
employment. The ratio of apprentices to be 
one apprentice to every 13 experienced workers. 

No employer to make any individual or 
separate contract with any employee, nor accept 
or require any cash deposits or other security 
from any employee. 


Equal division of work in each shop to be 
carried out as far as practicable. 


No contracting or sub-contracting or piece 
work to be permitted inside or outside the 
factory except in emergency when the union’s 
consent will be obtained. No employee to be 
permitted to do home work in any case. 


Employers agree to pay to the Toronto Fur 
Workers’ Unemployment Insurance Fund one 
per cent of the weekly payroll and _ union 
members to pay into it one per cent of their 
wages, this fund to be used for unemployed 
union members, employees of members of this 
Furriers’ Association. 


No work to be done for any other firm or 
employer at whose establishment a strike is 
in progress. 

Provision is made for the settlement of all 
disputes through a permanent conciliation 
committee to be approved. 


Both parties agree to take the necessary 
steps to have put into effect the schedule of 
wages and hours of this agreement under the 
Industrial Standards Act of Ontario. 
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Construction: Buildings and Structures 


EpMoNTON, ALBERTA.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca No. 1325. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 6, 1936, 
to March 31, 1937. During March, 1937, an 
agreement for the next period to be negotiated. 


Only members of this union to be employed. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, except in case of night shifts for which 
74 hours to be equivalent to 8 hours. 


Overtime: time and one-half. Work on 
Sundays and four specified holidays, double 
time. 


Minimum wage for 


cents per hour. 


rates carpenters: 75 


For work out of town, transportation to be 
paid for both ways by the employer when 
definite arrangements made with the contractor 
before the job. 
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Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act of Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements in the Province of Quebec have 
recently been made obligatory by Orders in 
Council and the terms so made obligatory 
are summarized in the article beginning on 
this page :— 

Building Trades, Quebec. 
Glove Cutters (Fine Gloves), Province of 

Quebec. 

Printing Trades, Montreal. 

Building Trades, Joliette. 

Fur Workers, Montreal. 

Barbers, County of Portneuf (Amend- 
ment). 

Stonecutters, Hull (Amendment). 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


The following schedule has been made 
binding by Order in Council and the terms 
summarized in this issue on page 549:— 


Millinery Workers, Province of Ontario. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


R ECENT proceedings under the Collective 

Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include the extension to all employees 
and employers in the same industry or busi- 
ness and in the same district, by Orders in 
Council, of five agreements which are sum- 
marized below, and of amendments to two 
other agreements and a correction to a third 
agreement which are also noted below. Notice 
of a request for the extension of an agreement 
affecting glove cutters (work gloves, etc.) 
throughout the province was published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, May 30. A cor- 
rection to the request for the extension of the 
fur workers’ agreement at Montreal was pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 9. 
Requests for the modification of the Orders in 
Council affecting building trades at Hull were 
published in the Quebee Official Gazette, May 
16, and in that affecting fine glove cutters 
throughout the province in the issue of May 30. 


The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in 
the Lasour GazeTtTn, May, 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 526. Under this 
Act applications may be made to the provin- 
cial Minister of Labour by either party to a 
collective agreement made between, on the 
one hand, one or more associations of bona 
fide employees, and on the other hand, em- 
ployers or one or more associations of em- 
ployers, to have those terms of such agree- 


ment which concern rates of wages, hours of 
labour and apprenticeship made obligatory on 
all employees and employers in the same trade, 
industry or business within the _ territorial 
jurisdiction determined by the agreement. The 
application is then printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, and during the following 
thirty days, objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour. After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “have acquired a preponder- 
ant significance and importance” that would 
make the establishment of these conditions 
advisable, an Order in Council may be passed 
making the terms obligatory on all employees 
and employers in the trade, industry or busi- 
ness in the territory included in the agreement 


from the date of the publication of the Order 


in Council in the Quebec Official Gazette, for 
the duration of the agreement. The provi- 
sions of an agreement thus made obligatory 
govern all individual labour contracts in the 
trade, industry or business and district, except 
that those individual contracts which are to the 
advantage of the employee will have effect 
unless expressly prohibited in the agreement 
which has been approved by Order in Council. 
The applications for extension of agreements 
have been noted and the conditions of the 
various agreements made obligatory by Orders 
in Council have been given in the Lasour 
GAZETTE beginning in the issue of June, 1934. 
Beginning with the issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
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for July, 1935, the terms of agreements have 


been summarized instead of being printed in 


full. 


BuitpINc Trapes, QueBec—An Order in 
Council, approved May 4, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, May 9, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
L’Association des Constructeurs de Québec, 
Inc. (The Builders’ Association of Quebec, 
Incorporated) and certain National Catholic 
building trade unions. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the judi- 
cial district of Quebec (except the county of 
Lotbiniére) and the counties of Beauce and 
Megantiec. 

The agreement is in effect from May 9, 1936 
to May 1, 1937, and thereafter from year to 
year unless either party gives notice of change 
30 days before the expiration date. 

Hours of work are governed by Orders in 
Council passed under the Act respecting the 
limiting of working hours, which provide in this 
district for a maximum of 8 hours per day and 
40 per week, with the exception of contracts for 
a municipal or school corporation, fabrique or 
parish trustees, the provincial government, or 
for an institution, association or corporation, 
at least 50 per cent of the costs of which 
work is guaranteed by the provincial govern- 
ment or municipal corporation, for which work 
a system of two shifts of 6 hours per day, 6 
days per week is to be effective between May 1 
and October 1, if the cost of the work exceeds 
$20,000. Any contractor may adopt this same 
two shift system on any work. In case of non- 
application or authorized derogation of these 
Orders in Council governing working hours, 
hours to be 9 per day from April 1, to Septem- 
ber 30, and 8 hours from October 1 to March 31. 

Overtime: any work outside of regular hours, 
time and one-half until midnight, double time 
after midnight. No work on Sundays, holy days 
of obligation, St. Jean Baptiste day and Labour 
Day, except in case of necessity, in which case 
double time to be paid. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in the cities of 
Quebee and Levis and a radius of 10 miles 
from their limits: bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, 70 cents; carpenters and joiners, 
joint pointers, cement finishers, marble setters, 
tile setters, terrazzo layers, stationary engine- 
men (portable engines), steam shovel enginemen, 
hoisting enginemen, gas mixer enginemen, com- 


pressor enginemen, metal lathers, 50 cents; 
wood lathers, caulkers, painters, tinsmith- 
roofers, drillers, 45 cents; men working on 


machines for the polishing of terrazzo, 40 cents; 
mortar makers, celanite mixers, plaster pourers, 
hod carriers and common labourers, 35 cents, 
(a decrease for these last five classes of 5 
cents per hour from last year’s rates). | 
Hourly wage rates for apprentices in the 
cities of Quebec and Levis and a radius of 10 
miles from their limits: apprentice bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, 25 cents during first 
six months, 30 cents during second six months, 
45 cents during second year and 60 cents during 
third year; apprentice carpenters 15 _ cents 
during first year, 20 cents during second year 
and 25 cents during third year; apprentice pain- 
ters 10 cents during first year, 15 cents during 
second year and 20 cents during third year, for 
fourth year 10 cents less than journeyman’s 
rate; apprentice tinsmiths and roofers 10 cents 
during first year, 15 cents during second year, 20 


cents during third year and 25 cents during 
fourth year; apprentice tile, marble, terrazzo 
and cement layers, 15 cents during first six 
months, 25 cents during second six months, 35 
cents during second year, 45 cents during third 
vear. Not more than one apprentice allowed to 
ten journeymen or fraction thereof in the brick- 
laying, masonry and plastering, carpentery and 
painting trades; not more than one apprentice 
to each six journeymen or fraction thereof in 
the marble, terrazzo, tile and cement laying 
trades; not more than one apprentice to each 
five journeymen or fraction thereof in the 
roofing trade. 

An employer engaging a workman usually 
living in the cities of Quebec or Levis or 
within ten miles of them, for work outside 
this zone must pay him the same wage rates 
as provided for this zone. 

Hourly wage rates in the rest of the terri- 
torial jurisdiction, that is outside the cities of 
Quebec and Levis and a radius of 10 miles from 
their limits: bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
50 cents (a decrease of 5 cents per hour from 
the previous rate); tile setters, marble setters, 
terrazzo layers, 45 cents; carpenters and 
joiners, tinsmith-roofers, joint pointers, engine- 
men (portable machines), cement finishers, 40 
cents; caulkers, painters, men working on 
machines for polishing terrazzo, wood and 
metal Jathers, 35 cents; mortar makers. celan- 
ite mixers, plaster pourers, hod carriers and 
common labourers,, 25 cents.. 

Hourly wage rates for apprentices in the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction but outside the cities of 
Quebee and Levis and 10 miles of their limits: 
10 cents per hour during first six months, 15 
cents during second six months, 20 cents during 
second year and 25 cents during third year. 

Permanent employees paid by the month or 
by the week working in the maintenance of 
public buildings or in an industrial or com- 
mercial establishment may work a 48 hour week 
without any daily limitation of hours. 

Wages for such maintenance men: in the cities 
of Quebec and Levis, $19 per week for jour- 
neymer or skilled workers, $13 for labourers; 
outside the cities of Quebec and Levis and of 
the municipalities of Bienville and Lauzon, $16 
for journeymen and skilled workers and $12 
for labourers. Where such employees live 
within the establishment, employers may charge 
them a maximum rent of $3 per room per 
month and 20 cents per meal. 


Guove Currers (Fringe Guoves), PROVINCE 
or Quesec.—An Order in Council, approved 
May 9 and published in the Quebec Officral 
Gazette, May 16, makes obligatory through- 
out the province an agreement between cer- 
tain glove manufacturers of Montreal, Three 
Rivers and. Quebec and Le Syndicat Catholique 
et National des Gantiers de Montréal (The 
National Catholic Union of Glove Workers of 
Montreal), Le Syndicat Catholique et National 
des Gantiers de Loretteville (The National 
Catholic Union of Glove Workers of Lorette- 
ville) and Le Syndicat des Gantiers des Trois 
Riviéres (The Glove Workers Union of Three 
Rivers). 

The territorial jurisdiction includes the whole 
Province of Quebec. 

The agreement is to be in effect from May 


16, 1936, to May 15, 1937, and thereafter from 
year to year until notice. 
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The agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and published in the LABourR 
GAZETTE, May, 1935, page 421, with amend- 
ments mentioned in the issue of November, 
page 1065 and January, 1936, page 90, with 
certain new additions to the list of piece work 
operations. 

Employees covered by this agreement are 
glove cutters. 

The question of apprenticeship is left to the 
Joint Committee. 

Hours are unchanged at 9 per day, 4 on Sat- 
urdays, a 49 hour week. 


PRINTING TRADES, Montreau.—An Order in 
Council, approved May 9 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, May 16, makes obli- 
gatory the terms of an agreement between The 
Association of Master Printers, L’Association 
des Maitres Imprimeurs de Montréal (The 
Association of Master Printers of Montreal), 
certain individual Master Printers and the 
Montreal Typographical Union, Local No. 176, 
the Montreal Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union, Local No. 52, the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, Local No. 91, Le 
Syndicat Catholique et National des Typo- 
graphes, Inc., (The National Catholic Union 
of Printers, Inc.), Syndicat Catholique et Na- 
tional des Pressiers, No. 1, Inc., (The National 
Catholic Union of Pressmen, No. 1, Inc.), 
Syndicat Catholique et National des Relieurs, 
(The National Catholic Union of Book- 
binders), Conseil Syndicat Catholique des 
Métiers Alliés de lImprimerie Incorporée, 
(The Catholic Union Council of Allied Print- 
ing Trades, Incorporated), Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America, Local No. 27, Union 
Typographique Jacques-Cartier, No. 145 
(Jacques Cartier Typographical Union, Local 
No. 145), L’Union Typographique Interna- 
tional, Local No. 856 (The International 
Typographical Union, Local No. 856), L’Union 
Typographique de Sherbrooke, Local 672 
(The Typographical Union of Sherbrooke, 
Local No. 672), Le Syndicat National 
Catholique des Imprimeurs de St. Hyacinthe 
(The National Catholic Union of Printers of 
‘St. Hyacinthe). 

Agreement to be in effect from May 16, 1936, 


to November 1, 1937, and thereafter from year 
to year until notice. 


The agreement excludes: work on daily news- 
papers; lithography on metal; operators on 
typewriters, on gelatine processes and addresso- 
graphs; operators on multigraphs, mimeographs, 
roneos, rotaprints, multilithes or any multi- 
copying machines of any description in letter 
shops or elsewhere provided such operators are 
limited to the production of facsimile repro- 
duction of typewritten letters; art bookbinding. 
Newspapers published weekly or twice a week 
outside the Island of Montreal and a radius 
of 10 miles from its limits are excluded until 
September 1, 1936. If at that time no collective 
agreement has been presented for extension 
under this Act, the parties to this agreement 
may present an amendment to bring such work 
under this agreement. 


The territorial jurisdiction includes the 
Island of Montreal and a radius of 100 miles 
from its limits in the Province of Quebec. Such 


’ territorial jurisdiction is divided into three 


zones: Zone I comprises the Island of Mont- 
real and a radius of 10 miles; Zone II com- 
prises the municipalities of Three Rivers, Sher- 
brooke, Sorel, Saint Hyacinthe, Valleyfield, 
Joliette, Granby, Saint Jean d’Iberville, La- 
prairie, Saint Jerome, and within 2 miles of 
their limits; Zone III comprises remainder of 
the territorial jurisdiction. 

Hours: for the day shift 48 hours per week 
with no work after noon on Saturday; for the 
night shift, 45 per week to be worked during 
five nights. In shops where the standard shifts 
are shorter, such shorter shifts to be con- 
tinued until the expiration of the agreement. 

Overtime: time and one half for the first 
three hours for all work, either before or 
after the regular hours of each working day or 
night; over three hours, double time. Double 
time for work on Sundays and holidays (8 
holidays in French shops and 7 in English 
shops). 

The accompanying table shows minimum 
weekly wage rates for a 48 hour week for regu- 
lar day work. In the case of apprentices’ 
wages, only the range of wage rates is shown 
in this table, the rate at the beginning of ap- 
prenticeship (which rate in all classes is in- 
creased each six months) and the rate for the 


ScHEDULE OF Mintmum WEEKLY WaGE Rates IN BooK AND 
Jos Printinc, MontTREAL District 


Zone I | Zone II|ZonelI1 











Journeymen compositors.......... $31 20 | $26 52 | $24 96 
Journeymen machine operators....| 31 20] 26 52 24 96 
Apprentice compositors............ 7 68-| 6 53-| 6 14- 
23 52 19 99 18 82 
Platen pressmen and multi-copying 
machine operators— 
journeymen pressmen........... 25 92 22 03 20 74 
feeders. UR A SET NA NE 14 88 | 1265] 11 90 
apprentices). $247 MacRae 7 68-| 6 53-) 6 14- 
14 88} 1265] 11 90 
Cylinder Presses— 
JOUTNEYINEN heise Re a ae «ale ards as 31 20} 2652] 24 96 
ASSIBLANC che cat ee eee ene 25 927), 221.039] 20074 
feeders (smaller machines)...... 18 24} 1550) 14 59 
feeders (larger machines)........ 2160] 1836] 17 28 
Two Colour, Perfecting and Rotary 
Presses— 
JOURDOVINGN 5. econ cae cesta 33 60 | 2856] 26 88 
ASHISUMNUS cai mentee ccnine srectetears PAS A eo PAM Veal). OAD ATE 
feederse PPO ae aA. AS 21 60 18 36 17 28 
helpers. hs. «.. 8 oss £5 Praeve chine ees 14 88 | 1265] 11 90 
All pressmen apprentices except 
those on platen presses........ 7 68-| 653-| 6 14- 
1802407 15, 50) | e146 59 
Bookbinders (journeymen)— 
Men QI ees a 3120 | 2652] 24 96 
WOMeNE. 4... 2 2a-R ead. CEE 12 50 10 63 10 00 
apprentices (men)..............- 7 68-| 6 53-| 6 14- 
23 52] 1999] 18 82 
apprentices (women)............ 7 00-| 5 95-] 5 60- 
12 50 | 1063] 1000 
Pressmen (Lithograph)— 
Offset presses (smaller size)— 
journeymen.. Bites «40... as 25,925)" 22,03 (20) 74 
feeders and helpers............ 14 88 | 1265] 11 90 
Offset presses (larger size)— 
JOUINCYMON. 22, Coe ee ies besos 3120 | 2652 | 24 96 
feeders and helpers............ 14 88} 1265] 11 90 
APPLENvICOSs.. ccetee aes aeelcks Stale 7 68-| 6 538-| 6 14- 
14 88 | 1265] 11 90 
Transferers (Lithograph)— 
journeymen transferers and pho- 
tolith plate makers........... 31 20 | 2652] 24 96 
apprentices). 5. fawaee> Pecns ate 7 68-| 6 63-) 6 14- 
23 52} 1999] 18 82 
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last six months. In all cases the apprenticeship 
covers a period of five years except for women 
bookbinders for whom apprenticeship time is 
for three years. 

Minimum hourly wages for night work 15 
per cent higher than the hourly rate for day 
work. 

In shops where wage scale is higher than 
specified in the agreement, such higher rates 
are to remain in effect until the expiration of 
the agreement. The Joint Committee may fix 
ower wage rates for handicapped workers. 

The number of apprentices allowed is one 
apprentice to the first three journeymen or 
fraction thereof and one apprentice to each 
three additional journeymen. In the press 
departments, at least one pressman must be 
employed for every three presses or less; the 
remainder may be assistant pressmen, feeders 
or apprentices provided the apprentices do 
not exceed the number specified. Multi-copying 
machine operators are not included in this 
restriction of proportion of apprentices. 

No piece work to be done in any shop. 

_A Joint Committee to be formed for super- 
vising the carrying out of the agreement. 


Buiwwine Trapes, Jouierre—An Order in 
Council, approved May 22 and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, May 23, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement be- 
tween the Montreal Builders’ Exchange, Inc., 
certain contractors of Joliette, and L’Asso- 
ciation des Ouvriers de Joliette (The Work- 
ers’ Association of Joliette). 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
counties of Joliette and Montcalm. 

The agreement is in effect from May 23, 
1936, to March 31, 1937, and shall be renewed 
automatically unless either party gives notice 
of change on or before February 1 of any year. 

Hours are governed by Orders in Council 
under the Act respecting the limiting of work- 
ing hours which provide in this district for a 
maximum of 8 hours per day and 40 hours per 
week, with the exception of contracts for a 
municipal or school corporation, fabrique or 
parish trustees or the provincial government 
or for an institution, association or corpora- 
tion, at least 50 per cent of the cost of which 
work is guaranteed by the provincial govern- 
ment or by a municipal corporation or both, 
for which work a two shift system of 6 hours 
each for six days a week, making a 36 hour 
week for each shift, must be in effect between 
May 1 and October 1, if the cost of the work 
exceeds $20,000. Any contractor may adopt 
this system on any work. 

Work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Hourly wage rates in all muncipalities of a 
population of 4,000 or more and in all other 
municipalities for contracts the total cost of 
which is $2,000 or more: bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers 60 cents; carpenters and joiners 
50 cents; apprentices 20 cents for first year, 25 
cents for second year, 30 cents for third year, 35 
cents for fourth year; painters—contractors 
(personal services) 50 cents, journeymen painters 
35 cents, apprentice painters 15 cents for first 
year, 20 cents for second year, 25 cents for 
third year, 30 cents for fourth year; cement 
finishers 40 cents;  electricians—contractors 
(personal services) 60 cents, journeymen elec- 
tricilans 45 cents, apprentice electricians 15 
cents for first year, 20 cents for second year, 
25 cents for third year, 30 cents for fourth 
year; hod earriers 35 cents; lathers (wood or 
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metal) 40 cents; marble setters 50 cents, tile 
and terrazzo layers 40 cents; labourers 30 cents; 
ornamental iron workers—IlIst class erectors 
50 cents, 2nd class erectors 40 cents; tinsmiths 
and roofers—contractors (personal services) 
60 cents, journeymen 45 cents; plumbers and 
steamfitters—contractors (personal services) 
60 cents, journeymen 45 cents; apprentice 
plumbers and steamfitters and tinsmith-roof- 
ers 15 cents for first year, 25 cents for second 
year and 35 cents for third year; enginemen— 
steam shovel, gas and electric 60 cents; engine- 
men—hoisting 45 cents; enginemen—gas mixer 
40 cents; enginemen—compressor 40 cents; 
firemen—construction 40 cents; weather strip- 
pers 35 cents. 

Hourly wage rates in municipalities of less 
than 4,000 on contracts, the total cost of which 
is less than $2,000: bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers 50 cents; carpenters and joiners 40 
cents, apprentices 15 cents for first year, 20 
cents for second year, 25 cents for third year 
and 30 cents for fourth year; painters—con- 
tractors (personal services) 40 cents, journey- 
men 30 cents, apprentices 10 cents during first 
year, 15 cents during second year, 20 cents 
during third year and 25 cents during fourth 
year; cement finishers 30 cents; electriclans— 
contractors (personal services) 60 cents, jour- 
neymen 45 cents, apprentices 15 cents during 
first year, 20 cents during second year, 25 cents 
during third year and 30 cents during fourth 
year; hod carriers 30 cents; lathers (wood or 
metal) 30 cents; marble setters 40 cents, ter- 
razzo and tile layers 30 cents; labourers 25 
cents; ornamental iron workers—lIst class erec- 


tors 40 cents, 2nd class 30 cents; tinsmith- 
roofers—contractors (personal services) 60 
cents, journeymen 45 cents; plumbers and 


steamfitters—contractors (personal services) 60 
cents, journeymen 45 cents; apprentice plum- 
bers, steamfitters and tinsmith-roofers—15 cents 
during first year, 25 cents during 2nd year, 
35 cents during 8rd year; enginemen—steam 
shovel, gas or electric, 50 cents; enginemen 
(hoisting, gas mixer and compressor) 35 cents; 
firemen—construction 30 cents; weather strip- 
pers 30 cents. 

A journeyman who due to advanced age or 
infirmity cannot give regular competent service 
may have his case referred to the Board of 
Examiners of the Joint Committee which Board 
may revise his wage rate. 


For work outside the place of residence of 
the employee, travelling expenses and board to 
be paid by the employer. 

For the trades of bricklayer, plasterer, mason, 
carpenter, joiner and painter, one apprentice 
allowed for each five journeymen or fraction 
thereof; for the trades of plumbers, steam- 
fitters and tinsmiths, one apprentice per jour- 
neyman. Apprenticeship consists of 36 months 
of work under the supervision of a contractor 
approved by the Joint Committee; when an 
apprentice attends a_ special course in an 
industrial school, each study month to be 
equivalent to a month of apprenticeship if the 
studies be done jointly with the work. 


Maintenance journeymen employed in churches, 
chapels or buildings used as churches or chapels, 
seminaries, universities, colleges, convents, 
monasteries, public or private hospitals, orphan 
asylums, ‘asylums, refuges, charity workrooms 
to be paid $18 per week. The employer may 
charge a maximum of $3 per month for room 
if employee lives in the establishment, and of 
25 cents per meal if employee boards in the 
establishment. 
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Fur Workers, Montrear.—An Order in 
Council, approved May 19 and _ published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 23, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
The Montreal Furriers’ Association and the 
International Fur Workers’ Union, Locals Nos. 
66 and 67. 


The agreement is in effect from March 9, 
1936, to March 1, 1938. Thirty days before the 
expiration date the parties will negotiate a new 
agreement. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
Island of Montreal and a radius of 50 miles 
from its limits. This territory to be divided 
into two zones: Zone I comprising the Island 
of Montreal and a radius of 10 miles from its 
limits and Zone II the remainder of the 
territorial jurisdiction. Within 60 days of the 
enforcement of this Order in Council, the main 
group of manufacturers operating in Zone II 
must enter into an agreement, in conformity 
with the Act, which agreement will later be 
an amendment to this Order in Council. 


Hours: 40 per week. For the manufacturers 
8 per day for the first five days of the week 
and for the retailers 7 per day on the first 
five days of the week and 5 on Saturdays. 
(This is a reduction of 4 hours per week from 
the hours in the previous agreement.) 

No overtime permitted except during the 
months of January to June inclusive for all 
except trimmers who may work overtime during 
June. During the other months, no overtime 
permitted unless all the workers of the factory 
are fully employed. Overtime in any establish- 
ment shall not exceed 20 weeks and shall never 
extend after 9 p.m. All work after 5 p.m. on 
first five days of the week, all Saturday work 
for wholesalers and all work after 1 p.m. 
on Saturdays for retailers to be paid at time 
and one half. Employees to be entitled to be 
paid for the seven named legal holidays. If 
required to work on such holidays they will 
be paid time and one half in addition to the 
regular rate. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: cutters—$35 
for lst class, $28 for 2nd class; male operators 
—$28 for Ist class and $20 for second class; 
female operators—$20 for Ist class and $15 
for 2nd class; male finishers—$24 for lst class 
and $20 for 2nd class; female finishers $18 for 
Ist class and $14 for 2nd class; examiners— 
$24 for Ist class and $12 for 2nd class; male 
apprentice cutters, trimmers, blockers and 
nailers $20 for first class and $12 for 2nd 
class; female apprentices to be paid according 
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to the orders of the provincial minimum wage 
board. (These weekly wage rates for a 40 hour 
week are the same as provided in the previous 
agreement for a 44 hour week, with the 
addition of the class of male finishers.) 

In factories employing less than five work- 
men, no new male apprentices to be added 
during the term of this agreement; in factories 
employing from five to fifteen workmen, one 
new apprentice may be _ employed, and in 
factories employing over fifteen workmen, two 
new apprentices may be employed. 

No employer to make any individual contracts 
with any employee nor exact or accept any 
cash deposits or other securities from any 
employee nor shall any agreement be entered 
into with an individual employee guaranteeing 
any length of employment. 

No work to be given employees to be 
manufactured or worked upon at home. Nd 
contracting or sub-contracting or piece work 
allowed either inside the factory or at an out- 
side plant or premises unless sent to factories 
working under the conditions and wage scale of 
this agreement. 

The inspectors employed by the Joint Com- 
mittee may visit the manufacturing establish- 
ments and examine work of employees and the 
books of the employer. 


Barsers, County oF PortNseur.—An Order 
in Council, approved May 4 and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, May 9 amends 
the original Order in Council for this trade 
(Lasour GaAzeTTE, October, 1935, page 952) 
by making certain changes in the job rates. 


Stonecuttrers, Hurtt—An Order in Council, 
approved May 9 and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette May 16, makes a slight change 
in the wording of the Order in Council for 
this trade, which does not change the summary 
which was published in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, page 460. 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND NavIiGcATION) Mon- 
TREAL.—A correction is published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette May 9, to the Order in Coun- 
cil for these workers, which changes the 
wording of one sentence but does not affect 
the summary which was given in the LaBouR 
GazEeTTE, May, page 460. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Agreements Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 

the text of which was printed in the 
Lanour Gazette, June, page 534, provides that 
the Minister of Labour for Ontario may, upon 
petition of representatives of employees or 
employers in any industry, convene a con- 
ference or series of conferences of employees 
and employers in the industry in any zone 
or zones to investigate the conditions of 
labour and practices in such industry and to 
negotiate standard rates of wages and hours 


of labour. The employees and employers in 
attendance may formulate and agree upon a 
schedule of wages and hours of labour for all 
or any class of employees in such industry 
or district. If in the opinion of the Minister 
a schedule of wages and hours for any indus- 
try is agreed upon in writing by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employees and of 
employers, he may approve of it, and upon 
his recommendation, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may declare such schedule to be 
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in force for a period not exceeding twelve 
months and thereupon such schedule shall be 
binding upon every employee or employer in 
such industry in such zone or zones to which 
the schedule applies, the schedule not coming 
into effect until ten days after publication of 
the Order in Council in The Ontario Gazette. 
The Minimum Wage Board has authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Act and of the 
regulations and schedules. Beginning with 
the July issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, sum- 
maries are given in this article of the schedules 
which have thus been approved. 


MILLINERY WORKERS, PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
—An Order in Council, dated April 22 and 
published in The Ontario Gazette May 2, 
makes binding on all employers and employees 
throughout the Province, the terms of a 
schedule governing the millinery industry. 


The schedule is in effect from May 12, 1936, 
to February 28, 1937. 

The schedule covers all those engaged in 
the manufacture of ladies’ and children’s hats 
except the following: hats for infants and 
children under 12 years of age; hoods, berets, 
toques, made solely from knitted materials and 
manufactured in knitting mills by the knitting 
processes; harvest hats. It is provided that 
the schedule does not include alteration 
workers employed in retail stores and engaged 
in and for the purpose of making customers’ 
alterations required in the course of individual 
sales: however any retail establishment en- 
gaged also in manufacturing millinery for its 
own retail business and employing five or more 
employees in such manufacturing shall as to 
any employees so engaged be deemed _ to 


be manufacturing millinery within the pur- 
pose of this schedule. 

Hours: 8 per day for the first five days 
of the week, a 40-hour week. his clause 
was only to become effective if a similar pro- 
vision were in effect in Montreal under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act. 
(These hours are to be continued in effect in 
Montreal until February 15, 1937, under an 
amendment to the Order in Council for this 
industry as noted in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
March, page 275.) Sample makers may how- 
ever work 4 hours on Saturday mornings, but 
not more than four sample makers to be so 
employed by any one employer. 

Overtime to be paid at time and one-half. 
Overtime may only be worked when author- 
ized by the Board (appointed under this 
schedule) through the chief inspector of the 
Inspection Branch, Ontario Department of 
Labour, permits to be limited to any 24 work- 
ing days during the spring season and any 16 
working days during the fall season, with a 
maximum of two and one-half hours overtime 
in any one day and of four days in any one 
week. 

All workers to receive two holidays, Good 
Friday and Labour Day, with pay. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: all hand 
blockers $32, operators, blockers and cutters 
$29, drapers $19, trimmers $15. (These are 
the same wage rates as in the previous schedule 
which was published in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
August, 1935, page 736.) 

All work to be on a time work basis; no 
piece-work allowed. 

A Board of five is to be formed consisting 
of two members appointed by the employers, 
two by the employees and a fifth to be mutually 
agreed on, or, failing such agreement, ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Labour. Such 
Board may fix lower wage rates for handi- 
capped workers. 


Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1934 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has re- 
cently published its Annual Survey of Educa- 
tion in Canada, covering the year 1934. The 
report shows that expenditure on the public 
school systems was lower in 1934 than in 
1926, although the attendance was 20 per 
cent higher in the more recent years, and a 
very high proportion of the increase was in 
the secondary and more costly grades. Rela- 
tively the greatest reductions were in the 
outlay for new buildings and equipment, but 
it 1s pointed out that teachers’ salaries suf- 
fered severely in some quarters, as much as 
40 or 50 per cent in the rural sections of some 
provinces. The report indicated that on the 
average each school district is individually re- 
sponsible for the payment of more than 60 
per cent of all the institutional education that 
its children receive, and for the cost of about 
80 per cent of all the instruction received 
in the public elementary and _ secondary 
schools. “As there are over 23,000 independent 
local administrative units, or school districts,” 


the report states, “this means that on the 
average each community of 450 people (or 
100 families) is obliged to rely on its own 
resources for the greater part of the cost 
of its children’s education.” 

A comparison is made in the report of the 
percentage of rural and urban children in 
school according to the census of 1931 show- 
ing that: “At all ages there is a higher pro- 
portion of urban than of rural children in 
school, but the difference is not very notice- 
able until the high school level is reached. 
There it becomes very marked, especially in 
the case of boys.” Commenting on this trend, 
the report observes: “The percentage of 
country boys in school at the ages 15-19 is less 
than half the percentage of town boys, con- 
sidering the Dominion as a whole. One rural 
boy in five is at school; two urban boys in 
five. In the prairie provinces, the proportion 
of town and city boys of these ages at school 
is more than half. The proportions range down 
to about one-third in Quebec. Among the 
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rural boys there is not much difference as 
between provinces (all being close to the 
ratio one in four or five) except in British 
Columbia where it is one in three, and in 
Quebec where it is about one in nine, at 
school. Large as is the discrepancy between 
the proportions of rural and urban boys in 
school, these statistics minimize it, even show 
it less than it is, for the following reason. 
Some boys raised in the country find em- 
ployment in town or city before they reach 
the age of 20, thereby swelling the total num- 
ber reported as city or town dwellers, and 
reducing the number reported as rural boys 
to a figure probably considerably smaller than 
the actual number raised in rural communities. 
If allowance could be made for this movement, 
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it is probable that less than one-fifth of 
country-raised boys, age 15-19, would be 
found in school, and nearly half of city- 
raised boys.” 

It is further indicated in the report that 
the percentage of rural girls between the ages 
15-19 who attend school is 30-2, while the 
proportion of urban girls is 38-9. 

In addition to enrolment figures for the 
various classes of schools and educational in- 
stitutions, the report contains statistics cover- 
ing enrolment in the following: ‘technical 
and vocational educational schools; the 
Workers’ Educational Association of Ontario; 
schools for the blind and deaf; junior Red 
Cross; Girl Guides; Boy Scouts; and Vic- 
torian Order of Nurses. 


Revised Regulations under the Stationary Enginemen’s Act of Quebec 


O.C. No. 1416, May 9, 1936, approves re- 
vised regulations under the Stationary Engine- 
men’s Act. The following is a summary of 
the principal changes:— 

Inspectors are now empowered to determine 
whether the regulations are being complied 
with and to require production of certificates 
provided for in the regulations. It is for- 
bidden to employ any person not possessed of 
the proper certificate. The following are not 
governed by the regulations: persons operating 
cast iron sectional boilers used for low pres- 
sure heating, or boilers not exceeding 25 h.p. 
in butter and cheese factories; installations 
used for refining processes recognized as an 
auxiliary type by the Board of Examiners, 
provided operation of such installation is not 
a danger to operator or public, but pumps, 
over 9 inches in diameter having a piston 
speed of over 400 feet per minute, must be 
operated by a mechanic qualified under the Act 
and regulations. 

The Board of Examiners may write to a 
candidate’s employers to verify his references 


and ascertain the extent of his knowledge. All’ 


candidates must be British subjects, the former 
alternative of a five years’ residence in Canada 
having been deleted. Candidates must return 
correct answers to 70 per cent of the questions 
instead of 60 per cent as formerly. Any candi- 
date may be given an oral examination. Ex- 
aminations may be held in any municipality 
as well as in the specified centres. 
Provisions for examination and licensing of 
stokers which were included in the old regu- 


lations have been omitted from the revision. 
As formerly, enginemen’s certificates are of 
four classes but each class is now divided into 
grades A and B, the former entitling the holder 
to be employed in connection with a heating 
plant installation and the latter entitling to 
employment on a motive power or heating 
installation. A certificated engineman, before 
being employed in connection with a refrigerat- 
ing installation, must pass an examination con- 
cerning his knowledge of such installations. 
Provisional permits to holders of certificates 
from other provinces are now good for one 
year instead of three months, as formerly. 
Provision is made for the examination of, and 
the granting of special certificates to, operators 
of steam portable machines and refrigerating 
machines driven by power other than steam. 

The minimum age for a candidate for a 
fourth-class certificate is raised from 19 to 21 
years. A stationary engineman is forbidden 
to carry on other duties simultaneously if 
these are of a nature to lead to neglect of his 
work as a stationary engineman. The Minister 
of Labour may decrease the period of appren- 
ticeship required for any certificate in the case 
of a person who has completed a four years’ 
course at a technical school. 





The accidents reported to The Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board during the month 
of May numbered 4,574, as compared with 
4,250 during April, and 4,734 during May of 
last year. The benefits awarded amounted to. 
$422,377.73, $334,442.04 of which was for com- 
pensation and $87,935.69 for medical aid. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MAY, 1936 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


oj bie movement in prices during the month 
was slight. In retail prices the cost of 
the weekly family budget was somewhat 
higher, a slight decline in fuel being more 
than offset by an advance in rent, while in 
wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ index number on a weekly basis 
was little changed, the tendency however 
being downward week by week during the 
month. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of retail prices was $7.82 for the begin- 
ning of May, the same figure as for April, 
as compared with $7.52 for May, 1935; $667 
for June, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
$11.17 for May, 1930; $10.22 for May, 1922; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the post-war peak) ; 
and $7.43 for May, 1914. Of the list of foods 
included in the budget twelve were higher, 
the principal increases being in the prices of 
potatoes, meats and rolled oats. Nine com- 
modities were lower in price, the most im- 
portant being eggs and butter. Fuel showed 
a slight decline due to a seasonal fall in the 
price of coal, while rent was higher, increases 
being reported from several cities. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget was $16.36 at the beginning 
of May as compared with $16.33 for April; 
$15.97 for May, 1935; $15.41 for June, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); $21.49 for 
May, 1930; $20.57 for May, 1922; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the post-war peak); and $14.21 
for May, 1914. 


The index number of wholesale prices cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 con- 
tinued to show little change, being, however, 
slightly lower than in April. For the week 
ended May 29 this index was 71-8 as com- 
pared with 72-1 for the week ended May 1, 
which was also the figure for April 3. At the 
end of May, 1935, the index number was 71-9. 
On a monthly basis the latest figures available 
are for April when the index stood at 72:2 as 
compared with 72-3 for May, 1935; 71-1 for 
May, 1934; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); 93-4 for May, 1929; 
98-5 for May, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 
(the post-war peak); and 64-2 for May, 1914. 
During the month under review the principal 
basic commodities for which price declines 
were recorded were wheat and live stock. 
The former influenced by reports as to 
weather conditions moved lower during the 
greater part of the month and then recovered 
about half of the loss during the last few 


days. The price of rubber, raw cotton, sugar 
and most non-ferrous metals showed little 
change. The decline in raw silk prices con- 
tinued, cancelling the gains which had oc- 
curred in the latter months of 1935. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of May of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the citiés 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 


The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasour 
GAZETTE for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by vari- 
ous authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
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quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six- -roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or decreases 
from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the mini- 
mum cost of food and fuel supplies for an 
average family in the Dominion or in any one 
province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
m rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices for the most part averaged 
higher in May, recovering most of the decline 
recorded in April. In beef, round steak aver- 
aged 19 cents per pound as compared with 
18-8 cents in April and shoulder roast 12:9 
cents per pound as compared with 12-6 cents. 
Leg roast of mutton advanced from 22-1 
cents per pound to 22-4 cents and fresh leg 
roast of pork from 21 cents to 21:2 cents. 
The price of lard has declined since the be- 
ginning of the year, averaging 15:9 cents 
per pound in May and 17-9 cents in January. 

Eggs were lower in practically all localities, 
the Dominion average for fresh grades being 
23-6 cents per dozen as compared with 28-1 
cents in April and 41:5 cents in January. 
Prices were somewhat lower in the prairie 
provinces than in other parts of the 
Dominion. Reduced prices for milk were re- 
ported from several cities in the province of 


Quebec and the Dominion average was frac- 
tionally lower at 10-2 cents per quart. But- 
ter prices have been gradually downward since 
the beginning of the year, dairy averaging 
26-8 cents per pound in May, 27-6 cents in 
April and 30-6 cents in January. Onions were 
generally higher in price, the Dominion aver- 
age being up from 4 cents per pound in April 
to 4-7 cents in May. Substantial increases 
in the prices of potatoes were reported from 
nearly all localities in Ontario and other east- 
ern provinces, while in the western provinces 
little change occurred. Prices in the prairie 
provinces were much lower than in other 
parts of the Dominion. The average price 
was $1.62 per ninety pounds in May as com- 
pared with $1.34 in April. Lower prices for 


(Continued on page 560) 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1936* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 





Cloth-| Sun- All 

Food Tint Rent ing dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dee. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dee. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jan. 1935 102 144 129 115 155 123 
Feb. 1935 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
April 1935 102 143 129 113 155 123 
May 1935 102 141 131 113 155 123 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
July 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Aug. 1035 105 139 131 113 154 124 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Oct. 1935 108 140 132 115 154 126 
Nov. 1935 109 141 132 115 154 126 
Dec. 1935 111 141 132 115 154 127 
Jan. 1936 111 142 132 115 154 127 
Feb. 1936.... 110 142 132 114 154 126 
Mar. 1936.... 111 142 132 114 154 126 
April 1936.... 107 142 132 114 154 125 
May 1936.... 106 141 133 114 154 125 





*The figures for ’’all items” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 











Commodities | Quan-| (¢) | (ft) | 1910] 1913 | May] May| May} May] May) May} May] May| May] May| May| May} Apr.| May 





tity | 1900 | 1905 1914] 1918] 1920} 1922) 1926) 1928) 1929] 1930) 1931} 1933 } 1984} 1935 | 1936 |1936 

ec c c c c c c c c. c c c c c c c c Cc. 

Beef, sirloin...| 2 lbs] 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-2] 73-4] 78-6] 59-6] 58-8] 67-8] 72-6] 74-6] 58-0] 43-2] 44-4] 47-8) 46-2] 46-4 

Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0) 29-6] 32-4] 52-6] 50-4) 33-4] 32-0] 40-2] 45-0) 48-0) 32-8] 23-6] 24-4] 26-8] 25-2] 25-8 

Veal, shoulder.}| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3} 12-8) 15-7} 17-1) 27-4] 26-4) 19-0) 18-8) 21-6) 24-0) 24-4) 18-2] 12-1) 12-2] 12-6] 13-8} 13-8 

Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-8] 34-9] 36-2] 28-7| 30-4] 30-0] 31-5) 32-3] 26-9] 21-4) 22-1] 21-4) 22-1] 22-4 

Rork veg. ee 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0} 19-5) 19-9] 37-1] 39-1] 30-0] 29-7] 25-2) 30-2] 30-4) 22-5) 15-1] 19-7] 20-4] 21-0) 21-2 

Pork, salt......: 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2) 37-0] 68-4) 71-6) 52-2) 55-4] 50-8] 54-2) 54-4! 46-4] 29-2] 36-4! 39-0] 40-2! 40-0 
Bacon, break- 

ASbac. ot cee “ | 15-41 17-8] 24-5] 24-7) 25-7) 50-0) 54-4) 40-8] 42-0) 35-2} 38-2} 40-4} 30-9) 19-9] 28-7) 30-5) 28-7] 28-8 
Lard, pure 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2] 40-6} 38-4] 37-2] 72-0] 77-0] 44-0] 49-2] 43-4! 43-8] 42-6) 32-2] 25-6] 26-2] 30-4] 32-0] 31-8 
Eggs, fresh 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 25-8] 43-9] 55-0] 32-7} 34-9] 35-8] 35-0] 35-1) 25-4] 19-2] 22-3] 22-0] 28-1) 23-6 
Eggs, storage 1 “ | 20-2! 23-4) 28-4) 28-1] 25-1) 34-8] 48-3] 30-5) 31-0) 31-6] 30-7} 31-1) 20-9} 15-4] 18-5) 18-6] 23-2! 20-0 

Te 5/58 kh 6 qts| 36-6] 39-6} 48-0} 51-6] 53-4] 72-0] 90-0) 72-6) 70-8) 72-0) 73-2] 74-4] 67-8] 54-6] 58-8] 61-8] 61-8] 61-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0} 55-2) 96-2/131-0| 77-4) 80-0} 84-4] 88-4] 73-2] 57-8] 48-0] 48-8] 49-8] 49-4] 47-4 
Butter, cream- 

OPV 13. oh oben hs 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 32-7] 53-4] 72-5) 45-5) 43-6] 46-7] 48-4) 40-1] 32-8] 27-0] 27-8} 28-6] 27-6] 26-8 
Cheese, old.. 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5) 21-4) 33-1] 40-2} 30-7] 32-1/§32-9]/§33-9)/§32-9]$26-6]$19-8]§20- 11 §20-11§20-61§20-4 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6) 15-7| 17-5} 19-1] 19-8] 30-3) 37-8] 27-9] 32-1}§32-9)§33 -9]§32- 9] §26-6)§19-8]§20-1/§20-1)§20-6/§20-4 
Breads... 24. 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0] 61-5) 64-5/117-0/138-0]105-0/114-0)115-5]115-5/115-5] 94-5! 82-5! 87-0] 88-5] 93-0] 93-0 
Flour, fomuil a 10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0] 32-0} 32-0} 68-0} 80-0} 49-0) 53-01§52-0/§49-0/§50-0}§33-0]§27-0}§31-0)§34-0]§34-0)§34-0 


Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5) 21-0] 22-0) 21-5) 40-0) 41-5) 27-5] 29-0) 31-5] 31-5) 31-0] 25-0) 23-0] 25-0) 26-0) 25-5) 26-0 


Rieec, oho 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6} 10-4) 11-4) 11-6} 22-0) 34-2) 19-0) 22-0/§21-0/§20-8)§20-4)$18-8)$15-8/§16-2)§15-61$15-6)/§15-8 
Bony had a 8-6] 9-4) 10-8) 12-4] 12-0) 34-2] 23-8! 17-6) 15-8! 17-4] 24-0} 18-6) 12-2} 7-6] 9-0} 10-4) 10-0} 10-0 
a es ie 9-9) 7-7) 11-5] 12-0} 12-9) 22-4) 29-2) 23-5) 20-1 21-1} 21-3) 20-8) 17-7} 14-9] 14-8] 15-1] 15-6] 15-8 
ee ee 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6} 9-9) 11-9) 12-2) 17-7) 27-6) 19-2) 15-8) 13-4) 13-5] 16-3] 11-9} 11-2] 12-7] 12-3) 11-0) 10-8 
Se eee 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0) 24-0} 23-6] 22-0} 43-2) 86-8] 32-0) 31-6] 32-4) 29-2) 27-6] 25-2) 31-2] 31-6} 25-6] 24-4] 24-4 


Sugar, yellow.. : “ 1) 10-0} 9-8] 10-8) 11-0} 10-2) 20-2) 40-8) 15-2) 15-0] 15-2) 13-8) 18-2] 12-0] 15-2] 15-4) 12-6] 12-0) 12-0 








Tea, black..... “ 1 8.2! 8-3! 8-7) 8-9] 9-1] 14-2] 16-5] 13-6] 18-0}§17-9]§17-7/§16-5] §13-8/$10-41§12-4]§13- 11813 -0]§13-1 

Tea, green..... 4 “ | 8.71 8-7] 9-1] 9-3} 9-4] 18-6] 17-0] 15-2] 18-0)§17-9]§17-7|§16-5]§13-81§10-4|§12-4|§13-11§13-0/§13-1 

Ofe6. «cen + « | 8.6! 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-4! 10-7] 15-1] 12-9] 15-4) 15-1] 15-2] 14-5] 12-5] 9-9] 9-7] 9-41 8-9] 9-0 

Potatoes.......| } bag] 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 43-7] 62-0/204-9| 45-9|119-1] 57-9] 41-0] 88-7| 36-1] 31-6] 44-0] 25-5) 44-5] 53-8 

Vinegar......../Meat.| -7] -7] +7] -8| -8! -9} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0) 1-0} -9} -9) -9} -9} = -9 
$ | $ gif Sel ee ris We ehitise) (£4! soles | Se il 8 lo seibele glue 

All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95| 7-34) 7-43/12-66)16-65)10-22/11-29 10-80)/10-94/11-17| 8-54] 6-86] 7-53] 7-52] 7-82] 7-82 





























é. ee es Oe tee lee. meriton) tae baluel | ced |..c.. tcl basements 
Starch,laundry| 4lb.| 2-9] 3-0) 3-1] 3-2} 3-2) 4-7) 4-8) 4-0| 4-2) 4-1) 4-1) 4-0] 4-0) 3-8} 3-8} 3-8! 3-9} 3-9 








-5| 99-5]107-5)108-6)101-3)100-9/100-5] 98-7) 95-6) 94-1) 91-1] 92-9} 92-0 


1 
IIS feo oe aes «) @ 1 31-1) 32 3] 35-0} 38-7] 38-4} 57-7) 70-0) 67-8) 63-9) 63-3) 62-9] 63-1] 61-7] 58-6] 57-9] 58-4] 58-8] 58-6 
, . : . 9] 67-3) 79-5) 77-7) 77-1) 76-1) 76-6] 75-8} 75-0) 61-8! 60-1] 61-7] 60-0] 59-7 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ | 22-6] 25-5} 29-4! 30-6) 31-7) 49-7) 60-7) 58-0) 56-1) 56-7) 55-1) 53-8] 54-6} 46-1) 46-0] 45-8] 45-1] 45-1 

















Coalioil Se. 2. 1 gal.| 24-0) 24-5] 24-4) 23-7) 22-4! 27-1) 35-6] 31-6] 30-3] 31-1] 31-0} 31-0) 29-6) 27-0] 27-3] 27-2! 26-9} 27-2 
Fuel and Str se tis. fe Sl Sopris es He Se tS 671 Sid. oS |. $..). Stange boteo ees 

Light. (ee ae teeta 1-50} 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-87) 2-73) 3-43] 3-43] 8-36] 3-29) 3-27) 3-24) 3-20) 2-89} 2-85) 2-84 2-84 2-83 
SAP Ser igh ¢ Lie gh eee Mag 1g SO eet Tes gO eel ets’ |i “sl gl ber Lage 

Rent... dace tmo. | 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-88] 4-65] 6-29] 6-89] 6-85] 6-91] 6-96] 7-03] 7-04) 5-79] 5-54] 5-57| 5-63] 5-68 
oe | ook ad: Oa ee ed ga ee ace os Ea RE ce eee ROS ee ee ee 

TT LOCalste ws |: sees 9.37/10-50/12-79/14- 02) 14- 21/20 -09/ 26-44) 20-57 free aay 21-49) 18 -82)15-57/15 - 96/15 -97/| 16 -33)16-36 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 








$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83) 6-82] 7-29) 7-26)12-46/16-59/10-37/11-47/10-74)10-93)11-17| 9-06] 7-19] 7-79] 7-69] 7-95] 7-81 
Prince Ed, Island....| 4-81] 5-26) 5-81] 6-34] 6-59]..... 15-41] 9-37/10-72} 9-62] 9-89/10-50} 8-46) 6-95] 7-40] 7-30] 7-50] 7-60 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55] 7-04) 7-26)12-30)15-96)10-21/11-73]10-79}10-79)10-99] 8-89] 7-23] 7-63] 7-67| 8-06] 8-10 
Quebee ees ers o- tiny = 5-15} 5-64) 6-33) 6-87) 6-86)12-28]15-70) 9-62)}10-93) 9-93)10-15]10-31] 7-78) 6-32] 6-93) 6-88] 7-34] 7-29 
Ontario. ae. eee. aes 5-01) 5-60) 6-50} 7-20) 7-09/12-69/16-90/10- 13/11-38/10-86/10-86)11-15| 8-44] 6-83] 7-58] 7-52] 7-85] 7-89 
Manitoba.*..2....... 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87) 7-84)12-39/16-46/10-01/10-45]10-50/10-58110-86) 8-02) 6-61] 6-97] 7-34] 7-41] 7-49 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92) 7-86) 8-25) 8-04/12-66)16-21)10-15)10-67)10-87}11-27/11-24] 8-19} 6-63] 7-18] 7-41] 7-33] 7-23 
Albertacenaccs: .' so. 6-02] 6-50} 8-00) 8-33] 7-83)12-91)17-03) 9-85)10-61)10-81}11-25]11-37] 8-33) 6-51) 7-21) 7-37] 7-53] 7-43 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74} 8-32] 9-13) 9-04)13-34/17-55)11-47)11-95/11-88]12-07)12-36) 9-58] 7-55) 8-28) 8-33] 8-64] 8-65 





-¢December only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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LOCALITY | 
ce 
Ba 
os 
25 
ba 
- 
cents 
Dominion (average)......... 23-3 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 24.3 
1—Sydney.i' cia. Haela aioe 97.2 
2—New Glasgow..........} 25 
3—Amberat.. 06 .cce see ee es 20 
4—Halifax.....0..c.c+ss0.. 25-3 
B—WINGSOP ses ocrerce seis s 95 
GT rurow fees ceitones 93 
7—P .E.E.—Charlottetown | 23.7 
New Brunswick (average). .| 95.2 
S—MonctOnsaneaeddes seat 95-4 
§9—Saint John............. 97 
10—Fredericton............ 97-5 
1i—Bathurstticciencesees st 25 
Quebee (average)........... 32-6 
QOuebec:ickc vecdeseaes & 99-5 
13—Three Rivers........... 94 
14—Sherbrooke............ 99-2 
15—Sorels...0 25)... seeceweee: 20-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 18 
17—St. Johns.......s6e00.; 25 
18—Thetford Mines.........].. 0... 
19—Montreal............... 26-1 
20 EN act. ctelceice ase ses 8 22-9 
Ontario (average)............ 23.4 
21—Ottawa.........s0000.. 26 
22—Brockville............. 26-7 
23—Kingston............... 93 
24—Belleville.............. 19-2 
25—Peterborough.......... 22-8 
26—Oshawa...... noghauncns 20 
27—Orillia.......... ApbBes: 22-7 
28—Torontow sos eces cise ee 25-4 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 25-2 
80—St. Catharines.......... 22 
31—Hamilton............. 
32—Brantford.............. 
S8—UGlt Fano wobec ae akieet 
34—Guelph 
85— Kitchener 
36—Woodstock............. 
37—Stratford............ s : 
88—London....... : 
88—St. Thomas............ : 
40—Chatham. ............. : 
41—Windsor..........+.60.. 4 
42—Sarnia.......... 
43—Owen Sound............ 2 
44—North Bay......... 2 
45—Sudbury......... wee | 93-9 
46—Cobalt............ eG BOR 
47—Timmins............ | 95 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........] 94.6 
49—Port Arthur....... vce o| 93.9 
50—Fort William..... Seaees 25-1 
Manitoba (average)..... 21-6 
51—Winnipeg......... BERR 22-1 
62—Brandon.....- <2 ..<.-.- 21 
Saskatchewan (average).... | 19.8 
B8— Regina) fo seo. as deer 20-3 
BE Prinds PIDGE Giessen 17-5 
55—Saskatoon..........+... 19-2 
56—Moose Jaw............. Dp) 
Alberta (average)............ 20-0 
57—Medicine Hat.. Heese 20-2 
58—Drumbheller............ 20 
§9—Edmonton..... seer 17-7 
60—Calgary........ pak: 21-8 
61—Lethbridge............. 20-4 
British Columbia (average).| 25.9 
62—Hornié.....\5. 22 50304, + 00% 22 
O3—Nelson. ... 25.5. sees oe. 23-5 
CAH irail yar de. oe tee aeet 25-7 
65—New Westminster... 24 
66—Vancouver........ ApS) | Ones 
67—Victoria...... Sioretavelela’aicts 26-9 
68—Nanaimo........... BAGol | Saas 
69—Prince Rupert...... 00-195 
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a a ee 





Beef 

Sie 
ag ~| 3 
Fe Pea 
G benign. Be fe 
om 8 3 aa ‘a= 
Be | #42} Be |] Ee 
68)26) 28] 88 
£G fo TA op 
cents | cents | cents | cents 
19-0 | 17-6 | 12-9 | 16-5 
18-3 | 16-9 | 18-0} 11-2 
22-2 | 18 15-7 | 13-4 
20 17 12 10-5 
18 16 13-5 | 11-2 
17-7 | 18-5 | 12-9 | 12 
1 Usy all Laie 12 10 
20 is, 12 10 
20-0 | 19-1 | 18-2 | 12-2 
20-5 | 260-3 | 14-1 | 10-9 
1927) 17-0 | 13-1056 
19-6 | 20-4 | 18-6 | 11-1 
22-5 | 23-71) 16 12 
20 20 13 10 
18-5 | 17-8 | 12-4 8-4 
18-7 | 14-7 | 12-9 8-1 
18-8 | 19-1 | 12-8 8-8 
18-5 | 18 13-2 8-6 
17-4 | 16-6 | 10-9 8-1 
16-7 | 15-9 | 11-7 8-7 
SA! 19-5 | 13 8 
16 15-3 | 13-3 8 
19-9} 222 | 11-4 8-8 
19-5 | 19-2 | 12-6 8-9 
19-4 | 17-9 | 13-5 | 10-8 
20-3 | 21 14-8 9-5 
21 19-3 | 12-2 9-5 
18-3 | 19-1 | 18-3 9-4 
16-2 | 16-6 | 12-2 8-9 
19 17-8 | 18-5 | 11-4 
18-3 | 18-3 | 12-3 | 11-1 
18-7 | 19 12-8 | 12 
20-5 | 19-5 | 13-4 | 12-7 
21-2 | 18-2 | 13-7 | 10 
19-2 }° 16-7 | 13°2° | 11-3 
19-3 | 20-4 | 14 12-5 
19-6 | 17-3 | 14-3 | 10-6 
21-2 | 19-5 | 15-2 | 13-2 
17-7 | 17-8 | 138-2 | 11-7 
18-3 | 15-3 | 12-9 | 10-6 
20 18-4 | 13 9-7 
19-3 | 16-7 | 14-2 | 12-2 
20-3 | 18-4] 13-3 | 10-5 
19-2 | 17-8 | 12-9 | 10-5 
19-4 | 17-5 | 18-8 | 10 
18-5 | 18-3 | 13-8 | 11-3 
20-3 | 17-7 | 15 11-7 
19 16-2 | 138-1} 11-4 
17-5 | 18 13 10 
19-5 | 15-7 | 13-2 | 10-1 
DOT eee Bitlis sores 11 
22-5 | 18 13-5 | 10 
20-1 | 18-1 | 13-6 9-8 
18-2 | 17-2 | 13-7 | 10-3 
19-6 | 16-2 | 18-7 | 11-8 
16-9 | 18-2 | 12-2 | 10-6 
16-8 | 17-4 | 11-2 | 10-7 
l/ 19 13-2 | 10-5 
16-0 | 14-3 | 10-4 8-0 
15 14-6 9-8 8-7 
16-5 | 13-5 | 10-5 7-2 
1 13-9 9-9 7-6 
17-4 | 15-1 | 11-2 8-6 
16-1 | 14-6 | 10-6 8-3 
16-7 | 16 11-2 8-7 
15-2 | 13-5 | 11-5 6:5 
14-7 | 13-5 8-8 7-1 
17-3} 16-1 | 11 9-7 
16-7 | 13-7 | 10-6 9-7 
20-7 | 18-2 | 138-4 | 12-9 
18 15 12 12-5 
19 18 14-5 | 138-5 
23 18 14-7 | 12-8 
20 16-7 | 12-7 | 11-9 
20-9 | 18-7 | 18-1 | 138-2 
22-4 | 19-9 | 14-2 | 13-8 
21 18 13-2 | 18-7 
21-5 | 21-5} 12-5] 11-5 


Pork 
rey 
gc | 8 s 
ie Oe i Pr 
bel Qe PA | ge. 
as | gé | ae | ts 
re Lune a3 ones 
2 | 38 | 88 |sa2 
> = co D 
cents cents cents cents 
Be Pas 
13-8 22-4 21-2 26-9 
12-1 15-0 21-9 20-1 
LAO Ft oe, ee. f 23-8 20-5 
1 OE RS Been 21 18-8 
eee Pee a eae 20 i 
ai 10-7 | gm 15, 21-3 20-4 
Mies Pia AR ee ae 20 20-6 
Cee Tat aeas tens 25 23-1 
Sch aie ote Seer 29-0 17-6 
13-7 i 21-7 21-5 21-7 
rela eet as 21-2 19-9 
12-1 21-7 22-3 20-8 
ee Nit fore. 22-5 22-7 
Rede tel ia eed ae. 20 23-2 
9-2 | | 22-6 17-4 18-3 
8-7 | & 23-3 16:8 19-2 
9-5 | , 24-4 17-8 17-4 
10-1 | 26-2 18-3 19-8 
6-6 19 16 17-1 
10-3 21 15-1 16 
1d lie tey bea 18 17-4 
11-3 18 16 | 19-5 
5-9 23-8 19-2 19 
9-5 25-2 19-1 18-9 
15-5 23-3 22°0 20-5 
12 24-6 20-5 19-2 
QAStie were. & 19-7 19-3 
11 21-8 20-9 17-9 
INS Opel | es akel sere 19-8 17 
16-3 24-5 20-8 22-2 
15 25 19-7 18-3 
17 25 23-3 19-7 
15-2 24-3 22-4 21-9 
17-3 25 21-2 19-8 
14-3 19 22-2 18 
16-7 22 21-8 23-3 
16-2 25-5 24-4 25 
17-2 25 23-3 18 
1G Mas 8 See 19-2 20 
hecO nee ee. 20-5 18-2 
16-2 22 23-5 21-7 
dL Gevalia acre 2 223: Sale the water 
14-7 19-7 22-4 20-7 
1K pl ba ol ete 21-8 18 
17-4 21 21-2 20-3 
115 (Ohl bee Sete: 22-1 19-8 
ib Bayete ees 20-3 22-5 
aa es Fy FS a ge 21-7 18 
ee ctw low SS aOR, 20 21-8 
Us Os Fel A ERP 24-7 19-3 
I Gem I Paes ae 24 25 
17-5 25 22-5 23 
15-8 21-5 23-1 21-3 
1A bie aoe 24-9 22-1 
15-9 20 25-2 22-4 
12-9 23-7 21-9 19-3 
11-3 25-4 23-7 19-3 
14-5 22 PAV | Lae Serres 
10-9 19-1 19-6 17-9 
10-2 15-3 19-4 16-5 
10-5 17-5 20 16-5 
11 21-8 19-4 20-8 
11-9 21-6 ORO M rece te 
11-7 20-0 19-0 17-9 
11-8 18-7 17-2 18-3 
12-5 18 20 17-5 
10-5 21-3 16-9 16-9 
12-3 21-8 21-9 18-7 
11:3 20 18-8 18 
16-5 25-3 24-1 22-2 
14 22 22 20-7 
a1 Dw, faieleree. ateen 25 22-7 
15 27-2 25-3 DAR} 
14-4 26-6 23-8 22-1 
16-5 25-3 24 23-3 
16-7 25-5 25-8 23 
AES te aoe Oo, oe Al eeepae ic 
20) SHIRES 22-5 21 


Bacon 
0 a 
ey? ee 
Ae _— 
Ratee) oO 
ag 4g 
Sa | $3 
—Q ica) 
cents cents 
28-8 32-1 
26-7 29-9 
26-7 29-9 
24-7 28-2 
27-5 30-7 
27-2 ol 1 
26 29 
28-2 30-7 
20-2 31-2 
27-7 31-5 
28-3 32-6 
Qa 31-9 
27-1 29-7 
28-2 | 81-7 
27-0) | 29-8 
26-3 | 28-5 
28-5 | 81-1 
23-4 28-3 
28-2 32-6 
30-1 32-5 
25-7 27-7 
25 27 
26-9 29-4 
28-7 30-8 
27-8 30-9 
28 31-4 
26-8 28-7 
25-9 30 
28-7 30-4 
26-1 31-7 
27-3 30-3 
28-2 31-8 
29-6 33-4 
29-1 32-1 
26-4 29 
27-4 30-9 
26-1 29-7 
27 30 
26-1 30-3 
26-1 28-3 
28-1 29-8 
26 28-4 
26-6 30-1 
27-2 29-7 
27-3 30-6 
26-4 28-3 
20 30-5 
26-7 29 
29-1 32 
28-3 33-8 
29-6 32 
28-7 30-5 
29-7 33:3 
33-3 36-4 
82-3 34-9 
33-0 36-1 
32-2 34-8 
33-7 37-4 
33-2 37-1 
33-9 37-2 
32-5 37-4 
32-5 36-8 
33-8 36-8 
29-5 33-5 
29-8 36-1 
29 32-4 
27-9 31-3 
33-2 36-2 
27-8 31-4 
33-0 36-5 
31 35 
33 37-2 
33-4 38 
32-9 36-3 
32-7 35-9 
32-9 36-4 
34-6 37-5 
33-4 36 


Ham, boiled, 
sliced, per lb. 


a | - | |) 5» | | — | ) |S IS 





&. Price per single quart higher. 


b. Price in bulk lower. 


c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1936 
Fish Eggs Butter 
oe a o 3 re ae 8 s 
ee =a & F ES 3 oo | Be Series = 
eon eee | ose 2k | ee | ae |B 42 4] sy |E<.| 5.| BE 22 °| cf 
$9u/ sfc |s2a] Bs | ES | vos) 4a lsucc] 2° | CES (e858! 28 | fan | Be 
eae a ao a ou Oram aa dsa07— mas, 2 BU 80sec AO “oS a8 
gis |2e2|528| 2h | 38 282] 28 |BSSEl SB | dou Sie] as | PHE| F 
Seles Bi poticesiee = a Tish roe Aaa {3-2 H } co face a8 a 
S i = a gabe Doel © ae es: Ss" 14 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-7 22-8 14-9 13-2 46-9 17-5 17-1 aad 15-9 23-6 20-6 10-2 23-7 26-8 
9-9 FeO fe ina: th, Boke y. 43-4 12-8 14-0 15-8 16-5 26-0 22-8 9-8 25-7 29-2 
Bo SGC Sa ddow. i Qoad. a: 41-8} 12 4:1} 16-9) ©16-3 | 28:7] 26 10-12 | 24-7 29-1) 1 
eee SS. OF get, Bete tet set. I S50 Oe 2 Boke me Gy 16 23-5 20 10 26-5 29-6) 2 
Cah SOR Fe eS Se ee 45 13-8 15 14-6 15-8 23-1 20-4] 1 8c 27-4 30-2] 3 
11-2 De iSa|| Mee Pe ae ee 43-3 12-2 11-7 15-2 15-4 28-1 25-9 PL Salers se eye. Her 
= ee OF alt eee lake 40 12-3 13:7 14-6 17-6 27-6 23 10¢ 25 29-21 5 
het Pt ey ee ee) ee ed 40 13 15-3 15-8 17-7 25 21-3 8 25 29-21 6 
eae eee ey ee a eee ee 12-4 18-0 17-4 16-7 21-7 17-7 |8-0-9-0 24-6 27-4| 7 
13-6 95-@ ). tedden: |. Road. <. 47-5 13-3 15-0 19-9 16-9 22-8 21-2 10-5 26-4 28-9 
12-8 Sao it Be das tt. Sede. oe 45 13-6 14-2 18-5 i728 24-8 19-7 10 26-9 29-1] 8 
12 7+ ee ee > eee 50 13-5 14-1 24-2 15-5 26-7 22-7 12 26-2 29-1) 9 
1G. Oeste Rtas th Rit ee) Bc un 14-9 16-6 18-8 18-4 24-7 21-2 10 27-3 29-3110 
ee eee eee Ate OS. HO 4. 528..-.) 14-3 16 162) / Lois teceeicte 10€ 25-2 98-2)14 
14-2 25-4 17-9 9-4 51-3 15-8 16-1 15-1 15-3 24-9 21-6 8-7 21-4 24-3 
ee ee ed te. Becca. |S 17:8 15-3 16-1 25-7 22-1 106 S103 25 412 
13 27-7 eh eee ee 50 18-3 16-3 17-3 15-9 24-9 A-4 Ob (RINE) 24-6113 
aig) ee ee ee ee SOU Ramee cc 2 ee 17-2 15-2 26 22-3 9-la} 20-4 23 -3/14 
ee ee a Sete. eee NaS oo eels eee: 10-6 14-4 25 19-4 7 22 24-4115 
SS Fae ae ee eee ee ee eee 16-5 13-6 14-5 21-5 18-8 Th: (ea wae 24-7116 
ee 5 ee Eee ere Be ee ee ee 15 15 15-8 15-4 24 20-2 Qe we ban <- Re 24-3117 
So = ens eds oe Fe Bea: a ee ee eee Bo) 15-1 24 19-6 8 20 24-3118 
13 23.4 Slee, a ine aa 14-5 16-1 19-1 15 26-9 99-84 10-11 23-4 25-2119 
SS. al. Sede. A SO 52-5 15 15 14-4 16-4 25-7 22-2 10 21:4 | . 22-9120 
15-8 22-3 18-6 10-0 52-5 16-4 16-5 24-9 15-6 23-4 20-0 10-7 23-7 26-1 
16-5 96-1 tisha, 10 5 ease... 20-2 16-8 25-1 15-1 25-5 2958 11 21- 24-7121 
oe ae o8 © i Petes Wheat hae. @45-8 15 21-2 14-9 19-8 16 Q: +] bee ORRIN, 24-322 
Le) ae 20 Chee Ih Oe, och dee.. o) 846-4 14-7 20-9 14-7 21-6 17-6 10 21-3 24-3} 23 
ee oe ie OR Be Ee 67 15 19-8 15-3 20-7 18-6 9 25-4 25 124 
Bes. Sn Ih So eae: cit Seve va 218-2 15 24-3 17-2 19-6 16-6 10 23-2 25-7125 
Aes: oF oe I ieee fae. lh doce. oh eS 19-5 25-4 14-9 24-7 21-3 Lib- bse ee 25-7126 
oe en en ae Rae BO. hs, BAZ 25-8 16 18-5 16-5 10 24-4 27-4/97 
ee Bed call Se ge ee Se 17-5 19:5 29-9 15-1 26-2 99.4 1D: ea ode 26-3128 
eee ren |e es ee | an ee ee ae oy 16-7 | eee oe | 24 26-7/29 
See Re es ee eee eee ie ee 15 15 29-1 14-9 25-4 23 11 23 25-4130 
eo ee ee a ee ee ae | 18 18 30-5 15-2 25-4 23-2 li-5al 23-5 26-8131 
ap eee OT, ct Sader I Gah om. Bae. ae 15 17 26-2 14-7 21-9 19 11 25 26-4132 
Te ee ee ee ee ee 15 15-5 25-5 15-4 21-4 18-9 11 23-7 25-4133 
ee a PS a ee ee ee Cee 17 14 28-2 14-3 23-3 19-8 11 22 25-2134 
ea ae TS ws Uh Sete Be Re. wc BE Ses 2E-3 14-6 22-9 19-8 11 22-6 25-5135 
oe ae eA Bake 2 Qo Rh, 2 Bethe s os aia |e E  | : 03 15-1 20-7 17-3 10°} ae 26-1136 
ae: 20 i ae | es ay a ey 15 24-5 15 21-4 17-4 10 24-5 24-9137 
AEE ctl Basch. Rt. A Bl ds 14-7 17-2 29-5 14-7 22-7 18-2 10 23-5 25-7|38 
ee ee ee he PL ec Soe a: 15-1 16-7 29-9 15-4 20-7 17-1 10 26 27-3|39 
ere oy | ee ae eee ee | ee ee O71 nc ODES 15 19-2 16-5 10 22-8 25-9140 
15 25 5 a | ee ae | Be Pena 14-4 16-2 22-9 14-2 22-7 20-6 12: ++} 2g 20 24-9/41 
ee Pee lt Be Rett ADS. g. 14-6 16 27-7 14-8 21-4 18 10 25-3 25 -3/42 
ee Oe ee Oe ee ae | ee 18 15 22-1 14-8 19-3 17-7 10 24-3 26 143 
5 ew Oe eet Ba3. sb ..... 15-7 15 23 16-4 28-4 26-7 12) va ee 26 144 
ee Oe | ee | ee | ee 18-3 17 22-3 16-5 26-3 24-2 12 23 27-6145 
Oe Snel | ae ie 45 iON aw ee 18- Bere: Wd cx ke vachvn $10 be fos re test 28-7146 
a Oh ke 22-6. Sha Beste NO 60 19-4 19 16-2 18 29-7 24-6 12-5a] 22 26-4147 
hee Ble Med Wy ent Sse. oot SBS 19-3 24 16-5 SET Mt rieinebes bh 24 1 26-5148 
eres OS ee tee 1 Eee. .du.o- OaOee 16:5 30-1 16-8 26-9 24-2 11 26-5 28 149 
eee | ee ee Me eee ee OBS 17:3 25-6 16-9 26:3 23 11 25 28 150 
23-2 24-4 ie | oe | oo 20 16-7 22-7 15-0 23-2 18-7 9-4 20-6 24-7 
MSA 24-5 8, Sy | le | Rr | 17 26-3 14-9 25-8 21-3 10 20-3 24-4151 
23-2 C2 | eae ey | ee 8 ome | Nee ct a 20 16-4 19-1 15-1 20-5 16 |8-3-9-1a] 20-8 25 152 
22-0 22-5 10-7 16-2. 11 he... 23-3 19-6 20-4 15-0 19-8 16-0 9-8 20-5 25-5 
20-2 23-3 10-5.1) 12-5 1) a8... 25 19-5 16-8 15-3 21-4 16-9 10 19 24-7153 
22 23 11-7 1-2 eo 22-5 19 21-7 15-3 18-9 15-5 9 21-4 26-5154 
20-7 21-9 9-2 en ee 20-7 17-2 22-7 15 19-9 16-5 10 20-2 25 155 
25 21-9 11-5 a. Dee 25 22-5 20-4 14-3 18-8 15 10 21-5 25-8156 
22-3 22-3 12-0 Oe-3 tt 2-3... 24-1 20-0 23-6 16-3 19-9 15-5 10-0 21-6 26-5 
25 Cae | ee | ER ee | Ba ee 25 25 16-9 16-5 19 14-6 10 21-4 26-1157 
25 22-5 12 ES | ee 25 17-5 18-6 16 18-2 14-3 10 21-2 27-5158 
21-7 22 Cam ie ea | 22-7 18-8 21-7 16-6 20-1 15-4 10 20-9 25-9159 
19:7 21-3 i a OS eed |e ae 23 18 28-4 15-4 21 16-7 10 21-5 26-4160 
20 20-5 10 oe eo ee 25 20-7 29-5 16-8 21-2 16-3 10 23 26-5161 
17-2 20-9 13-5 48-0 1 8.%.... 22-2 19-8 25-6 17-6 26-2 21-7 11-3 27-0 30-4 
22 ees | ee eee Ee ee | ee eee 93-5 22 30> Hie. 26-6 20 10 27 29-5162 
19-3 24-3 12 eS ae ee 23-7 21-3 22 19 26-7 25-3 12-5al 25-5 30 163 
21-3 23-7 iy oe ee i eee 25 22-3 32-4 20-2 26-7 22-3 12-5a] 25 30-7|64 
ee | eae | ee a a | ee ee 19-5 17:3 24-8 16-4 24-8 22-1 10 28 29-3165 
13-1 16-7 Bes acl Fok. a1 17:8 25-8 15-5 Pi ya eae 10 26-5 29-1166 
eR CSO ae eS eae re 22-7 18-7 24-2 16-2 26-9 23-5 11 29-8 31-3167 
I OT Des | IE PRR ee eee | ah eas | ee 23-3 17-3 24-2 19 164:+125,. 22 31-5/68 
15 Te at ee. Boe, AOR. 20 19 21-5 18-6 27-6 19-8 14<3a)8SRe 31-669 
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2 g wf F Canned Vegetables 
° om 2 ao . ~~» 
pe} 2 ona 3 a, Ss a 
Bae eee Go iace || eit ca ae lbes E 
2 oo] oot q ‘ he > 
ea | 54 | $8 | Soe] sé | So] de Sa | #2 | da 
az “Sc, Bes 4S op Op, 2 os ak = ak 
#3 | 88 | $8 | sef| 32 | 88 | 82 | 2S | ge | £8 
oO m4 N fe en} foe a fH Ay oO 
a mETERCARREESERRREEERER commen TT) (TSAI | ORISSSSGNGRSS (OILS EOE SS | | eee OC i?) ee ee” | nm kn _ ee ee ee 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)...............-. 29.4 6-2a| 15-9 3.4 5.2 7-9 41-1 11-1 11-8 11-8 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 19-3 6-6 14-9 3.8 5-0 als 13-9 11-0 11-6 11-7 
1—SyGney..: 20... scescdscvcvcees- 19-7 7.3 16 Bey, 4.9 6°7 12-5 11-2 11-5 11-6 
2—New Glasgow........-e-seee- 19:5 | 6-6-7 16 3.9 4.9 7.7 12-4 9-9 10-9 11 
3—Amberst....... see eeeeeeeeees eit reeves 15 5.9 5 7.8 12-2 10-5 11-6 tied 
4—Halifax......0+e+eeeeeeeeeeeees TO-1. fe 142627 14-7 3-8 4.9 7.9, 13-4 T1393 iie7 11-7 
a= WAN SOL cons, ois sicistefaeoseise eherstetra 19-4 6.7 14.2 3.9 5 8 15 11-2 12-4 12-4 
= PUFO: cosine feisiois nico ofesefnerohs 19-2 6-7 13-5 2.8 5-1 aay 12-7 11°6 11-7 12-2 
7—P .E.1.—Charlottetown......... 29-2 9.3 15-0 2.6 4-8 8-4 14-0 10-5 11-9 11-5 
New Brunswick (average).......... 19-9 41 Tis 3.9 4.9 1.3 13-2 11-0 11-9 11-6 
S$“ Moncton ee. cscs sfes 20s einer et 19-4 7.3 16-8 2.8 5 8-1 13-7 11-6 12-5 11-6 
Q—Saint John........++eeseeeeeees 20-9 Ray 17-4 2.6 5 7.2 12-1 11 10-9 11 
10—Predericton... ¢< . cise 63% docs e DOA le Moar. 8 15-6 3.8 5 7 Teter 11-2 12-5 12 
hts =Bathurstaeerke.c-.teit'e cele cctereiein ots 19 7.2 13 2.7 4.7 Gaz. 14 10 11-6 11-6 
Quebee (average)......-.......0005- 18-4 5.9 13-0 3.4 5-0 6-3 10-6 9-9 11-5 11-9 
12—QuebeC. ...... 02 ee eeeeeseeeeeee 19-0 1P 427-5 13-6 3-6 5 Ul 10-9 10-1 11-8 11-9 
13-—hree RVeLB.). «cls oc: s/s\ofe olete ake 18-9 |4-7-5-3 13-2 3.8 5 Thon 12-5 9-9 12-4 13-1 
14-—Sherbrooke.....e0 cess s <sieiols el: 18-9 4.7 12-9 3ay) 5-2 5-7 11-2 10 11-6 Tt 
15—Sorel........-seseeeseeeeeeeees 17 Oe Bowe s... 13 3 5 5-4 9 9-8 11-6 10-3 
16-=St: Hliyacinthe: . ats... ash. = 1725 4.7 12 3-1 5 6°5 10-4 10 11-5 10-5 
17—St. Johns.....--.+.eeeeseeeeees ijae. 4759 13-5 ai) 5 6 10 10 10-8 10-3 
18-—ThetfordaMines.. .% .5..5 desea: 20-8 4.7 12-8 3.6 4.9 5-5 11-2 9-6 12 10-4 
19=——Montreal st: 5.252 seis. < «deters ee 10-3 | 47-6 14-4 2.7 5 7.2 9-8 9-9 10-8 10-9 
Dalit Areareetiey< os\«, sfaaiaissis, dsleteter ers 16-1 |4-7-5-3 11-5 3.5 4-9 Go 10-8 9-8 10-6 10-8 
Ontario (average)...............00.. 19-8 6-0 14-4 3-1 5-0 8-6 11-1 10-6 1-1 11-1 
DIO) tt awa adc ase. oes 5e8 ont Sees 18-1} 6-6-7 14-2 3-8 5 8-1 11-2 10-1 10-6 10-8 
22——Brock ville, onde ses caus acdeees 18 6 11-8 3-6 4.9 8-1 11-6 10-1 10-2 10-7 
SIMI BLOM Ie «5,5: 416;1 olaitiess od ae eee 17-2 | 5-3-6 13-2 3 4-8 8-1 10-8 9-9 10-1 10-1 
Dd — Bellewillevisitiacca,siereo.s ot oe lee oe 18-8 4.7 14-4 2-8 4-9 8-1 10-6 10 9-8 10-3 
95—Paterporoug hf... et. .406 dees 19-1] 66-7 15-2 2:8 4-9 8-8 10-5 9-7 10-3 10-3 
BOS ORDA WO vn ca. 640. chad vs deren 20-1 15-3-6-7 12-7 2-9 4-8 8-1 10-6 10:3 10-3 10-8 
OF=~ Onley hen ss he aJcddtslens aeele en 20-8 5-3b} 14-7 2-9 4-8 9 12-4 11-3 12-3 11-6 
2ST Gront@s. Sa nkde 2.0 heinaneteoceis or: 22-4 6-7 15-7 3:2 5-1 8-7 10-1 10-4 10-8 11 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 18-6 | 6-6-7 15 3 5:3 8-7 11-6 10-5 11-6 11-2 
30—St. Catharines................ 19-9 |5-3-6-7 16:3 3 4-8 8-9 11-4 9-8 10-7 11-1 
31-——-Hamiltonms:....c deters nes stag oe 4 23-71 6-6-7 13-8 2-8 5 7:9 10 10-5 10-7 10-8 
82—Brantiord.<. f..0¢ b<cet ese oe 19-8 | 6-6-7 15-7 2-7 4-6 9-6 9-9 10-5 10-7 11-3 
SSB Galt his a iienish <oled haere tte es 22-4 | 6-6-7 15-4 2-7 4-6 9 10-1 10 10 10-7 
$4-=Guelphinee...<is.ae8 se sent amnion 20-1} 6-6-7 15-1 2-8 5 9-7 11-4 10-7 11 11-4 
85—Kitchener........ccccceccerees 21-4 6 15.0 4h 2-6 4-8 8-8 11-1 10-4 10-8 10-8 
86—Woodstock......<sisecpencetes 19-2 |4-7-5-3 12-8 2-6 4-6 8-6 9-9 10-8 11 11-3 
87—Stratiord.......-++..06 LB erec 18-7 |, 6 - |) 215-5 | 2-7 4-9 9-2 11-7 10-5 10-9 10-5 
88—London.......-sssecee: 19-4 | 6-6-7 (aL 2-7 5 8-6 10-6 10-5 11 10-5 
39—St. Thomas 20. j4-7-5-3 15 2-8 5-2 9-2 12-3 11-8 11-2 11-3 
40—Chatham 18-1 jf 4-7 7) © 13-6 3 4.7 8:3 10-5 10-6 11-8 11-4 
41—Windsor --{) 227-9 |5-3+6-7 |' © 12-7 | 2-8 4-6 7:5 9-7 10-1 10-3 |; 10-6 
AD — Sarnia sa eiicisic ds.s eis seitie ceere 20-2 b°3 1) GIB. 2-7 5-3 8-6 11-8 10-3 11-2 11-1 
43—Owen Sound..........eceeeeee 20-8 6 14-6 2-6 4.5} 7-9 10-3. 10 10.7 10-6 
44—North Bay... 4.0.25..05 00000 - 22-11] 6-6-7 14 3-8 5-2 | 8-8 11-3 11-8 12-3, 4. 2 
45——-Sud bury dione ds + oldies s seiieiets ore 18-3 6 13-5 3-8 5-8 |. 8-7 13-1 10-8 11-9 11-3 
AO —= Cobra tiie aces: to are esters: « Heine, «ote 20 6:7 13 4.1 5-7 8-2 11-5 12-4 12-6 12-6 
_ 47—Timmins...... bein Sidnsaie Shae Ge © » 19-2 6-7 13-4 |. 8-7 |: = 5-6 8-6] 12-6 11-9 11-7 122s 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 18-4 |5-3-6-7 12:5 3-6 5-2 8-3 13-5 11 12-7 11-8 
49-—Port ATthuPs.j.. +220. deeemiees 20-1 |5-8-6-7 16 3-6 5-5 9 11-1 It oul 11-6 11-8 
50—Fort William.........sseeeeees 19-8 |5-3-6-7 15 3-6 5-3 8-1 10-4 11-5 12-4 12 
Manitoba (average)...............-- 21-6 6-1 17-1 3-5 5-5 9-8 11-1 12-8 13-3 13-3 
bI—Winniper Si....od6<saaecin aoeeeee 22-7 | 5-6-7 18-5 3-4 5-3 8-9 10-6 12-4 12-9 12-8 
62 Beran done ssiieolstscietsi el olerete arate 20-4 |5-3-6-2 15-6 3-5 5-6 10-7 11-5 13-2 13-6 13-7 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 21-0 5-9 17-6 3-6 5-2 9-4 11-3 13-5 13-7 13-8 
538—Regina......... ja Bais ste: gronsienpetes 21-1 |5-6-6-4 16-7 3-6 5-4 9-4 10-5 13-6 13-5 14 
54—Prince Albert...............05. 22 4-8 18-2 3-5 Dee 8-7 11-6 13-1 14 14 _ 
55—Saskatoon......ccccccccocscoes 20-3 Gi 4) Ree ee 3°5 551 ]P. 29-6. 10-4 13 13-4 13-1 
56—Moose Jaw...... ce cceeccscenees 20-7 6-4 18 3-6 5-2 10 12-6 14-2 13-9 14-2 
Alberta (average).............e.00-- 23-4 6-3 15-5 3:5 5-6 7-6 11-0 12-5 13-5 13-7 
57—Medicine Hat..........c..e.00. Dok Sal et ctf: 15 3-4 5-7 7-2 11 12-6 13-5 13-5 
Bs8—Prumbeller...c...cesadeateres 25 6-7 15 rid 5-9 6-9 11-5 12-7 13-7 14-4 
H9—HEdmonton.......scseceseccess 20-5 |5-3-6-7 15-5 3-6 5-7 7-7 11-2 12-4 13-1 13-6 
G0 —Cal gary eo Sesicite oc. sidiews hesiemoes 24-5 5-6 17 3°5 5-1 7-9 10-4 12-6 13-4 13-2 
61—Lethbridge...........ceeeeeee 24-3 6-7 15 3-4 5-5 8-4 10-8 12-3 13-7 13-6 
British Columbia (average).,....... 23°35 7-7 18-0 4-9 5-8 7°60 8-3 12-3 12-6 ‘12-9 . 
HA—=WErnie, . soe <)stfoisi aisles ajece isiaheiniers AD! Hier Ghecekciead 15 4 5-8 8 8-5 12-8 13-7 13-7 
O3=sNelson s. fi.co spite tess sicise etter: 23-7 8-3 17°3 4-1 5-5 8 10 13 14-7 13-6 
Gt— Trail ete aati uses toakene. 22-2 8 15:5 4-1 6-1 8-2 8-5. 12-4 13-4 | 13-8 
65—New Westminster........ Seetieas 21-7) 6-7-5 19-4 3-9 5-5 5-6 8-1 12 11-6 12-1 
66—Vancouver............066, Dealers 23-3 | 6-7-5 19-2 3°9 5-7 6-3 7°5 11-7 11-3 11-5 
67——VICLONIA Bee wc deacdiave «cease 24 8 19-3 - 6 6-9 7-7 12-3 11-9 12-3 
68—Nandimo vies cc codes. avwetice 24-5 8 20 4-1 6-5 6-2 8-2 11-7 11-7 12-2 
69—Prince Rupert...............-. 24-4 |7-5-8-3 |........ 4-] 5:6 6-4 7-8 12-8 12-6 13-6 


‘a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in moste the cities. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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3 Potatoes Apples c 
2 | Aa ae S| ae ; d 
Be| . . o 
e | BS BBW tceligee|ecs| ©1 |€bs | oa | Sertencg 

ot] ata Se . | 3 | 2 | Be | Bs ADL? ee ae oe oe 

oo. ] -S oO Bb oe 25 Ag a we) Ba be es po 
g.c -o = = FS 85 as 3 ga 38 ae > 

gout fstk ea & 7 | Sh | g6 | 235] 3 E+ 3 a~ hy 

geek seer Ck Ban Se ge sell aaals& rehi eae ewe | 88 

= ‘a C) e _ w ‘gol a. an oa 
i: } a, Aw fy ce) A, eS 6 E 5 = 5 

cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-0 4-7 | 1-615 30-6 26-0 15-8 10-8 16-5 15-2 58-2 19-7 53-8 43 -2 
4-8 6-4 | 1-425 26-3 19-9 13-9 11-1 15-7 14-8 69-0 19-0 54-4 46-9 
4-5 6-4 1-837 SomOu ot bseiee 13-3 12-6 15-5 AAS el ey stare Sesh AES Sie levies ea oct 47-5] 1 
4.5 6-8 1-205 21-7 22-5 12-7 9-4 15-4 14-3 55 18 55 46 2 
5 6-1 -986 19-4 18 15 9-8 15 HS: 33a oeegerch verze 18 50 45 3 
4.9 6-3 1-843 33-5 17-5 15 10-5 16-7 16-5 60 19: OR veces. 48 4 
5 6-2 1-383 PASTS il Pace Weeony Sea ernie 13 16-5 tie Fila IE sent ere DO Zoli vowe sectaets 50 5 
5 6-6 | 1-298 23-7 21-5 13-6 11-2 15 15 65 18-8 58-3 45 6 
4-4 5:4] 1-825 26-4 15-0718. Ce 12-7 15:3 iW le ged ies Re Fea ee P41 ))o6 34 (ae ee 48-0] 7 
4-4 6-5} 1-499 29-7 19-4 14-9 11-2 15-2 15-0 50-7 19-0 56-3 47-5 
5 6-3 1-37 24-6 18-7 14-4 12-2 15-4 15-1 50 20-2 55 51 8 
4-8 6-6 1-889 SScQay ete 15-1 11-2 14-7 14-3 52 18-8 60 45 9 
5-1 6-2 1-551 32-3 20 16-7 10-9 15-2 ike FO hl Be all ita oa 18-5 60-3 45-6 110 
3-7 7 1-187 Called |r se heRee 13-3 10-3 15-5 15-7 50 18-5 50 48-3 | 
5-1 4-6 | 1-822 34-0 28-9 13-9 11-4 16-0 14-2 59-0 20-1 57-6 42-0 
4-6 4-8 1-94 35-9 27-5 1227 11-2 16-9 15 71-2 21-8 65 43-6 112 
5-2 4-9 | 2-065 35-3 30 14-3 11 16-1 Late] segues 20-1 53.4 43-6 113 
5-7 5:5 1-886 37-9 37 13-5 11-9 16-4 14-3 49 20-7 58-7 42 14 
5 4-3 1-49 see Oa Sener 14-3 11-6 14-7 12-7 50 18-1 50 40-2 115 
5-4 4-5 1-852 34-4 20 13-7 11-5 16 iS oo be oe 18-9 53-5 42-8 116 
o 4-1 1-622 29-7 30 14-1 12-8 16 14-5 51 21-2 60 41-7 117 
5 4-6 1-885 38-4 30 14-7 10-4 17 13-2 65 PA Nasir (al peeve 44 18 
5 4-] 1-981 35-4 30-6 13-9 11-3 16-1 14-1 68 19-4 57-1 40-4 119 
4-6 4-9 1-68 31-2 25-9 13-5 11-1 15-2 aS (4 ee 18-9 63 40-1 |20 
4-6 4-5 | 1-879 35-0 26-9 15-4 10-7 16-8 15-6 58-1 18-8 55-2 41-2 
4-8 6-1 1-762 34-9 29 13-6 11-6 16-1 16-1 53-2 20 60-8 40-5 }21 
4-8 4-7 1-667 28-8 35 13-7 9-4 16-5 15 47 17-8 62-5 42-5 129 
5 4-8 1-931 36-3 26-7 13-7 9-9 16-8 14-8 52 18-1 52 41-6 {93 
4-5 4 2-02 36-3 21 4h ee eee 11-6 16-2 15-2 55-3 18-2 48-5 40-2 124 
4-5 4-9 2-012 36-4 D4 AY eras: 10-9 16-3 15 56 18-9 58 39-9 125 
4-5 4-4} 2-015 38-2 PAG aabadl Wt. ei LS, 16-6 15-2 69 19-7 63 41-3 126 
4-7 4-6 1-812 35 Sate cee 10 16-5 15 62:5 19-7 59 41-6 127 
4-6 4.4 1-993 37-4 OC On | eee 10 16-3 15-4 62 18-1 61-2 40-6 }28 
5-7 4-9 | 2-094 38-6 1955 eae 10-3 16-8 15 60 17 55 40-8 129 
5:6 4-9 | 2-014 38 As med | care, Gem 10-4 16-9 15 55 17-6 49 40-4 ]30 
4-7 4-8 | 2-038 39-1 PAS bed | ee Ser Sve 9-7 17-2 150 nee fee x 16-9 49 40-1 }31 
4-4 5-1 | 2-078 36-2 PASO allt ees ech 10-9 16-6 14-7 55 NEI ak (WOR Sen pe 39-4 132 
4-1 4 1-925 35-7 SOs Se eee 9-4 17 15-4 60 17-4 58 39-9 133 
4-8 4-3 1-775 36-1 PAD (eal lesen, 5 od Oe 10-4 17-8 SSE ee Bel ihe 19-2 59 40-5 134 
4-3 4-] 1-769 ECO) Re See WA bas ee ed 10-7 16-7 1S iQ ol eecvchs ten tude be hci hd |e bers Fae 39-6 135 
4-5 3:8 1-58 31-4 PAU thet eee, OS 2 11-7 16-2 (ROT Beek ee 1S 7S: sees 40-3 136 
4-2 3-6 1-635 29-8 30 eee 11-2 17-1 1S V Aad lng Same es 18-7 61-3 39-6 137 
4-5 4-2 1-716 32 DAD bal letan <0 he 10-1 15-4 IS GM er a Gem 17-9 54-5 39-4 138 
4-2 4-1 1-587 29-6 PISO [ae acs Ae 10-7 16 1440's adden: 20 iat Senta: eer 40-9 139 
3-8 2-9 1-75 31-1 PAVED | RE, Boe 9-8 16-4 TDD Stra ook 19 58 38-7 140 
3-6 3 1-928 35-2 vA as hee. Chey 9-6 16-1 | | ee Ca OTD es ogee 38-7 141 
5 3-7 1-87 33-7 LOM eae 10-9 17-3 ie GN eae Mee YAU ND il lestetinc CS oe 40 42 
4 4-8 1-507 SO te, ce eo eee 9-9 ite VANE hel | esis Nw IASB IB abet 40 43 
5-1 5 2-142 42-7 25 17:5 11-7 17-2 16-5 61-2 19-3 52-7 45-2 144 
4-4 | 4-8 | 2-301 42-9 25 16-7 11-7 16-6 17-8 59 19-7 51-5 44-8 145 
5 4-7 1-917 34 35 19 12-6 19-2 18 58 19-7 52-5 47-5 146 
5-1 5-5 | 2-428 38-7 35 15-3 12-3 ia 16-2 68-2 20-6 56-3 44-7 147 
4-7 5-2 1-925 36-3 S35) 17-5 10-7 17 16-2 58-3 20 49 44-5 148 
4-9 5 1-554 30-8 29-6 14-7 11-7 16-7 18-1 56-7 19-7 48-1 41-3 149 
4-6 5 1-63 30-3 25 12-4 10-8 17-1 17-7 55-8 19-7 49-9 42-7 150 
5-1 4-4 +893 7-1) 16 is TA eee 16-5 10:3 17-1 15-9 62-5 19-9 59-2 43-1 
5-1 4-2 993 DOIN a Mivee ate 13-9 10-2 16-5 15-5 60-9 19-5 48-6 43-3 151 
5-1 4-6 792 ASE Tas. Denne 19 10-3 17-7 16-2 64 20-2 51-8 42-8 152 
5-3 4-4 851 Dich 3ay Ie on Rea 17-1 10-5 17-0 16-5 62-2 22-0 53-3 47-1 
5-1 4-3 1-03 DOM dae ae oc 20 10-9 17-3 16-4 61-7 20-9 53-2 47-8 153 
5-5 4-5 755 IVE Gs ae tea 17 10-6 17-4 16-6 64-8 23 -2 52-9 47-7 154 
5-2 4-3 795 URS ees 2 dees 16-5 10-3 16-4 16-2 62-7 21-8 53-1 46-2 155 
5:3 4-6 825 PAU S UIE PRR ate ae 15 10-3 17 16-7 59-4 22-2 53-8 46-8 156 
5-6 3-9 | 1-090 PALA 0) gE SR eee 17-3 10-7 17-3 15-9 60-2 22-0 52-0 45-3 
5-6 3 1-06 OES” heal IE Be terete 17-5 10-6 17-4 16-1 60-6 21-8 53 45-2 157 
5-8 4 1-07 CAE Wh (BO Be le eb JO A Ps 10-8 17-7 16-8 61-3 22-7 53-3 46-7 158 
5-9 3-8 1-23 DACA. ook Set 17-4 11-1 17-4 15-7 59-7 21-5 53 44.9 159 
5-4 4-2 1-21 aa), Wik. me ee 9-5 15-7 14-7 58-8 20-7 49 44 60 
5-3 4-4 878 16240 52 17 11-3 18-2 16-3 60-8 23 -2 51-8 45-7 161 
6:3 4-1 1-516 DRG sheen 18-8 10-9 16-7 14-4 55-8 20-5 46-9 42-9 
6-3 3-8 1-24 heme | ead oe 15 11-7 17-7 16-5 52 23°35 52 48-3 162 
6-7 4-7 1-69 SOD M tates te 15 11-1 18 14-5 61 23 52-2 48-2 163 
7°3 3-4 1-58 SOs lh Actes oe 20 10-5 18-5 15-6 60-5 24-2 50-7 45 164 
5-2 3-8 1-26 44S | A ee 17-5 9-3 15-5 13-3 53-1 19-8 42-3 36:5 165 
5-1 4-1 1-40 LE on WE My EOE ERR ce 9-6 15-3 13-8 53-8 17-8 43-4 39-8 166 
5-6 4-2] 1-70 SURE «Aboot cas 19-5 9-3 16-5 13-4 53-9 19-8 44.9 41-4 167 
7:8 4-3 1-32 OME iclatten cere 25 9-3 14-7 13-4 54 ee5 45 39 68 
6-2 4-3 1-94 SOM. ener 19-8 9-2 17-6 15 58 19-6 45 45 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 






















Sugar Bc 2 ag a 

: >} ite a on wee Ae : A 

q + ; 7] | @ a a is -h 

Si |@ | far Beale S| oem y Std me) BA 

E dei| (ee 2 

LOCALITY . ® g £o”.| BB [on qo = 4 37 

Pe tot |S. de e-S) | ee to & Ag S . a a i 

8.0 Ee} io | te itely |e Hp £9 G Q = Bg 

2 (Setee jo. fen] Geel Gal Saal Be geot 2a 

eS (Sa/S2)e81/858) SX [48] 8h | eB | a8 | sz 

io) al © io] 1é) > wm Ay 6) 77) oD) 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents] cents | cents| cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-1 | 6-0] 35-9 | 52-4 | 19-8 14-0} 2-8 38-8 48-2 11-6 4-8 
Nova Betis (average)...... 6-2 | 6-0 | 39-7 | 47-9 | 18-5 9-8 | 2-8 38-8 37-4 12:3 5-0 

1——Sydney.. .2.s0cesssiee 6-3 6 41-1 | 48-1 | 18-9 12-3 2-8 44.7 43-1 12-1 5 

2—New Glasgow........ 6-1 6 39-2 | 47-8 | 19-9 9-4 De 40-5 32-8 13-1 5 

3—Ambherst........000:: 6-1] 5-8 | 44 48-6 | 15-5 9-6 | 2-6 35-7 35-4 11-6 5 

4—Halifax..........cc0- 5-7 5-7 | 33-4 | 43-7 | 20-9 9-1 2°8 36 39-5 12-6 5 

5—Windsor...........-. 6-2 6 38:7 | 50 17-5 8-7 3°3 40 40 12-2 5 

G—aReNTO cde bane ee eee 6-6 6-2 | 42 49-3 | 18 9-8 2-8 35-6 33°7 12-4 5 
7—P.E.I. Charlottetown] 6-2 | 5-6 | 45-8 | 48-0 | 18-5 14-7 | 3-0 41-0 39-0 13-0 5-0 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-0 5-9 | 41-8 | 48-4 | 17-7 10-1 2-8 39-6 37-7 11-8 5-0 
‘8—Moncton.........666: 6 5-7 | 40-2 | 49-2 | 20-3 9-5 | 2-9 44.7 39-2 12-5 5-1 

9—Saint John........... 5-9 58 | 39-8 | 45-8 | 16-8 9-8 2-6 40-1 38-9 12-1 5 

10—Fredericton.......... 6 5-9 | 42-4 | 48-7 |} 16-9 11 2-7 Spier 34-3 11-5 5 

11l—Bathurst? 2.0 .cse5s. 6 6 44-7 | 50 16-7 10 2-9 40 38°3 11 5 
Quebec (average).......... 5-8 | 5-6| 34-9 | 54-2 | 21-1] 12-8] 2-9] 42-0] 49-8] 10-5 4-6 
$2-—Quebece + -44on ee sous 5-9 5-8 | 35-5 | 57-8 | 22-6 15-5 3:3 Sok WM ec te oe 10-5 4-7 
13—Three Rivers........ 5-9 5-6 | 34-8 | 62-3 | 21-5 15-3 3-2 46-2 50 11-1 4.7 
14—-Sherbrooke.......... 5-5 5-4 | 30-4 | 54-2 | 16-7 10-9 3 45 44-6 11-2 4-5 
V5 —SOrela. done wake es ene es 5:7 5-6 | 34-2 | 51-3 | 19-2 10 2-5 59 2a Bee 10 4-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe....... 5-7 5-5 | 34-8 | 52-5 | 24 12-6 2°6 37-1 53 10-4 4-8 
WeSie ilatem@eeeasa ndsc 5-71 5-7 | 85-5 | 48-7 | 20-6 12-4 4] 42:9 44.3 51-2 1} 4.8 
18—Thetford Mines...... 5-9 5-6 | 37-1 | 54-2 | 21-3 12-7 2-9 42-7 50 10 4-3 
19—Montreal............. sar) 5-5 | 36-1 | 54-6 | 22 14 2-7 46-6 49-2 10-2 4-6 
ZO EV UL ec ocgiay secs se tenets 5-9 5-6 | 35-4 | 52-2 | 21-7 12 5 39-5 50-8 10 4-4 
Ontario (average)......... 5-9 | 5-8 | 35-9 | 55-5 | 19-3 12-3 | 2-6 37-2 48-7 10-8 4-8 
GI Ottawa cans Gocenene 6 5-9 | 34-5 | 57-4 | 20-1 12-5 2-5 46-3 52 10-2 4.9 

22—Brockville........... 5-8 5:7 | 34-7 | 54 19-5 10 2-5 36-7 46 10-4 5 
23—Kingston............- 5-5 | 5-3 | 34-7 | 48-5 | 19-4 11-5} 3 38-5 43-6 9-9 4-7 

24—Belleville............ 5-8 5-7 | 84-5 | 52 18-9 10-7 2-4 34-5 53 10-4 5 
25—Peterborough........ 5-8 | 5-6] 39-5 | 53-4 | 18-8 iasoe 8 |} 40 46-9 10-5 4-9 
26—Oshawa........eceee: 5-6 5-6 | 35-6 | 54-7 | 20-6 11-2 2-5 36-1 52 11 4-8 
Pie Orillia ts cas ssmewieee 5-7 5-6 | 38-5 | 55 19 10-5 Di 35-5 45-7 10 4-5 
282" TorontO.e.c.s06seeeee 5-5 5-5 | 39-1.) 55-3 | 19-7 11-7 2-5 39-8 45-6 10-1 4.7 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5-9 5-8 | 36-5 | 57-2 | 21-7 12-8 2-5 SU [aes se 10-8 4-8 
30—St. Catharines....... 5-91 5-9 | 38-4 | 61-4 | 19-8 13e3 \anoeo 36-5 45 10-9 5-3 
31—Hamilton........:... 5-4 5-5 | 35-2 | 58-3 | 20-2 10-2 2-2 36-9 50 9-9 4-8 
32—Brantford..:....s8>0. 5-6 5-5 | 39-8 | 57-3 | 19-4 11-1 2-7 38-3 49-2 10 5-1 
$3——(Galt oo tac nace cote 5-8 5-7 | 34 Geol ?|| aly’ 11-2 2-5 42-5 53-7 10-2 4-7 

84—Guelph............-- 5-4] 5-5 | 37-9 | 57-5 | 18-9 10-9 | 2-7 42-8 52-5 10-8 5 
35— Kitchener...........- 5-9 5-9 | 81-5 | 56-8 | 19-5 10-3 DAG. seek 42-8 10-2 4-3 
36—Woodstock........... oe) OL oot Moors) |) wikeo 10 2-7 35-5 42 10-7 4-7 
S7—Stratiord.. wacce. cokes 6-1 6-1 | 37-7 | 55-4 | 17-4 11-1 2-5 40 52 10-7 5-2 
38—London...........-- 5-9 6 39 54-2 | 17 11-5 2-4 33-5 41-2 10-2 4.7 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-1 | 6-1] 38-4 | 57-5 | 18-9 10-5) 92-4 39-6 50 10-4 5-3 
40—Chatham............ 5-9 5-9 | 88-4 | 53-3 | 17-5 12-2 PAGP? 36-3 60 10 4-6 
41—Windsor..:.'........-; 5-5 5-6 | 30-6 | 50-2 | 17-7 11 2-1 32-8 51 10 4.4 

AD VANIIG, do cic sieei aeias 6-2 6-3 | 36-3 | 55-6 | 18-2 11 2-8 32-8 50 10-3 5 
43—Owen Sound......... 5 5-3 | 87-4 | 51-3 | 18-7 10 2-3 34 39-5 10 4-5 
44—North Bay.......... 6-6 6-2 | 39-3 |} 60-7 | 19-3 15-2 2-9 38-5 53 11-9 4.8 
45—Sudbury............- 6:3 6-2 | 33-3 | 60-8 | 20-2 16-2 eid, 37 50 13-5 4.7 

46—Cobalttecnnasimcietcne 6-9 Gu Boe | Oved | 21-2 15 2-8 Ser! 45 13 5 
4(—Dimmins,, Sow. see 6-5 6-4 | 32-9 | 57-5 | 19-5 15-4 3-3 30} pile ae seek Look eee 4.8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......] 6-5 6 31 56 17-7 15 2-6 32-5 49-3 12-4 4-5 
49—Port Arthur...... Salle “ice 6-2 | 33-3 | 56-6 | 23-5 16-4 2-8 35°8 50 12-5 5-2 

60—Fort William......... 6-3 6-2 | 36-9 | 54-7 | 22-9 15-3 2-4 36-7 53-7 12 5 
Manitoba (average)....... 6-7 6-6 | 33-8 | 48-7 | 19-6 14-3 | 2-9 34-7 54-5 13-4 5-1 
§1—Winnipeg............. 6-6 6-7 | 34-5 | 48-7 | 19-3 13-8 2-9 35-5 55-2 12-7 5-5 
$2—Brandon\. o5.....i00- 6:7 LeGeonl) 33 48-6 | 19-8 14:7 | 2-8 33-8 53-7 14 4-6 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-5 6-9 | 34-1 | 51-7 | 21-0 20-0 3°93 39-2 54-0 14-5 4-9 
63—Regina,............:-. 6-2 7-2 | 35-9 | 51-9 | 20-5 18-3a] 3 37-8 53-3 14-2 4-8 
54—Prince Albert........ 6-9 6-8 | 33-2 | 50-1 | 19 21-6a} 3-3 40-9 50 14 4-9 
65—Saskatoon........ ours lulose 6-8 | 33-8 | 51-5 | 21-3 19-5a] 2-8 ni 58-7 14-7 4-8 

66—Moose Jaw..........-. 6-2 6-6 | 33-3 | 53-4 | 23 20 Gali... Cae) | ee 8 2 15 5 
Alberta (average).......... 6-6] 6-6) 31-9 | 48-1 | 20-5 18-7 | 3-1 36-4 54-2 14-0 4:6 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-8 6-9 | 29-5 | 48-1 | 20-9 21-2a) 2-9 36-6 61-7 13 4-5 
58—Drumbheller.......... 6-9 6-7 | 31-7 | 50 22 20a 3-1 33-3 60 15 4.2 
69—KEdmonton........... 6-6 6:6 | 34-7 | 48-2 | 22-6 16-7a} 3-2 41-5 51-2 14-6 4.8 
60—Calgary....c0.cssdens 6-5 6-6 | 30-2 | 47-1 | 20 17a 3°38 EGE 46-7 12-8 4-3 

61—Lethbridge.......... 6-3 6:2 | 33-4 | 47-3 | 16-8 18-6a} 3-2 33°8 51-2 14-7 5 
British Columbia(average)| 6-5 | 6-1 | 34-1 | 48-3 | 21-1 21-1] 3-0 43 -2 52:8 12-0 4-9 
62—Fernie.|..........00- 8 7 35 48-3 | 18-3 20a 3-1 BD ms cats. 3. Silla oa 4.7 

63=—Nelsons-.:5 cere sores be ore 7 6-6 | 36-2 | 49-7 | 25-5 22-5a] 3-3 43-7 57 13-1 5 

G44 rail eat cee ees 6:7 | 46-4 | 87-7 | 51-2 | 21 25a 3-5 39-3 50 14 5 
65—New Westminster....| 5:8] 5-8] 31 45-1 | 19-7 18-3a] 2-8 41-7 46-7 11-1 5-8 
66—Vancouver........... 5-5 5-5 | 33-9 | 45-4 | 17-8 19-3a]} 2-9 36 55 10-5 4-8 
Gl=—-VACtOLIAioe ct ae sss a desc 6-5 6 34-5 | 47-3 |] 22-1 20-3a| 2-8 41-7 55 10-7 4-9 

68— Nanaimo tm aro.5 Ginette: 6-2 5-7 | 32-5 | 48-1 | 22-5 20a 2-8 50 90 . Hiemddocee 5 
69—Prinee Rupert........ 621 e529) |) 32 51 21-8 23008 | noe Ieee 56 12-5 4-3 
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a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
p. Six roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1936 
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price per cord from price quoted. 


Petroleum coke. 
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_: |2#6] house with 

‘6 |S}modern con- 

3 |85&| veniences, 

& = ©! per month 

cs Be $ 
27-2 | 9-6 22-705 
29-5 | 9-7 21-447 
29-4 | 9-8)16-00-26-00 
30 10 |15-00-25-90 
28-6 | 9-7}15-00-18-00 
30 9 -2}23 -00-33 -00 
29-5 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 
29-3 | 9-8118-00-25-00 
29-2 |10-0/18- 00-25 -00 
29-1 | 9-5 22-125 
31-7 | 9-5)20-00-28-00 
28-1 | 9-6118-00-25-00 
27-5 | 9-6 25-00 
29 9-3 18-00 
24-0 | 9-4 20-111 
22-4 | 9-6}20-00-28-00 
26-7 | 9-4/18-00-27-00 
24-9 | 9-8|20-00-26-00 
22-3 | 9-1114-00-15-00 
21-5 | 9-8}17-00-22-00 
21 9-5118-00-25-00 
24-7 | 9-1110-00-12-00 
26-2 | 9-3}18-00-28-00 
26-4 | 8-8118-00-26-00 
25:0 | 9-3 23°91 
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g. Natural gas used extensively. 
r. Mining company houses in ae $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 
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h. Tignes: 
s. Delivered 


Rent 








Six-roomed 
house with 
incomplete 
modern 
con- 
veniences 
per month 
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15-00-20-00 





i. Including birch. 


from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











Commodities Com- 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 
All commoditiese. «asc see 567 | 64-0}127-4)155-9 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1|127-9|167-0 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 | 70-9)127-1|145-1 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products! eee ne hee 85 58 -2|157-1|176-5 
Ve Wood: ets Products and 
RAs. sais apostate 49 | 63-9} 89-1)154-4 
V. Iron ied Its Products...... 44 68-9}156-9/168-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
ihheir Productss. saeneee 18 98-4)141-9}135-5 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
EProQuets.2 2 eect 83 56-8] 82-3}112-2 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UGE ts aecie ootoitate Paseo 77 | 63-4/118-7|141-5 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 =| 62-0)102-7|136-1 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
IDACCO) 2 nai eradetees eee 126 61-8}119-0)150-8 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 | 62-2) 91-9)126-3 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7|133-3)164-8 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 | 55-1] 81-9}108-6 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1/139-0/171-0 
Building and Construction 
Materialsisasdiasges ce 111 | 67-0/100-7/144-0 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5)/148-1]177-3 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
TAS Piel under Mitac ah oF 186 59-2)134-7|176-4 
IBarAniim alcan.accwtan oboe 105 70-1)129-0)146-0 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 | 64-1)/1382-6]160-6 
in Mariner at atasdaascaceee 16 65-9}111-7)114-1 
WM Oreste «Acces taanoe 57 | 60-1} 89-7|151-3 
EVey Minenalis.cyosecanendeen eee 203 67-9|115-2/134-6 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 245 63-8)120-8|154-1 
All Manufactured (fully or chief- 
Wie aie fase Maer sichs Sa, 322 | 64-8)127-7|156-5 












































May| May! May| May| May| May} May| May} Apr.| May 
1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1983 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 |1936t 
97-3|100-2| 97-9] 93-4] 89-7] 72-5| 66-7] 71-1] 72-3] 72-2] 71-8 
86-2)102-6|101-3} 84-0} 85-3] 58-6) 61-0) 65-2) 68-0) 66-5] 65-1 
96-0} 97-8|102-5|108-4|102-6) 72-4] 58-6] 65-9} 69-5} 69-8) 69-6 
101-7|100-1] 93-7] 91-8) 83-0] 74-2] 68-9] 74-2) 70-5} 69-5) 69-2 
106-3|100-2} 99-0) 94-1) 89-7) 80-3) 59-5) 65-7} 63-9] 67-9} 68-3 
104-6|100-4| 94-0) 94-4) 91-4] 87-5} 84-5] 87-4] 87-4] 87-4) 87-8 
97-3} 97-6] 91-7] 99-2) 80-6] 63-6) 64-7) 64-5] 70-7| 69-2) 68-1 
107-0) 98-5} 91-1) 92-3} 90-8} 84-7] 83-2} 85-5) 85-3] 85-5) 85-4 
105-4] 99-7} 95-4) 95-5} 93-5) 86-9} 81-2) 81-9} 79-9) 77-3) 77-2 
96-9/100-4} 95-1} 93-0} 91-3} 75-8] 70-8) 73-8) 73-2) 72-3]..... 
90-2) 99-6] 98-5} 96-5} 98-1| 70-6] 64-3) 68-8] 69-7) 70-3)..... 
101-4/100-9} 92-8} 90-7| 86-7| 79-3) 75-1) 77-1) 75-6) 75-3)..... 
98-8}100-3}101-0| 93-1} 87-1] 68-5} 63-2] 67-2] 70-6] 69-1)..... 
104-1} 97-2} 92-4} 94-9] 91-5) 90-1) 84-9) 89-1) 89-9) 90-3]..... 
98-2|101-6/101-9| 92-9} 86-6] 66-1) 60-8) 64-8] 68-5] 66-7]..... 
108-7} 99-7] 96-3) 99-1] 92-9) 83-0} 75-6] 83-1) 81-4) 84-6]..... 
95-8}100-8}103-1) 91-5} 85-2) 62-4] 58-3] 61-7) 66-3) 63-7)..... 
91-2|101-7] 99-2} 83-8} 82-5} 59-0} 60-9) 63-7] 66-3] 64-2)..... 
95-9) 96-5] 99-7|104-5} 99-1} 72-9} 60-1] 67-2) 69-6) 71-2]..... 
88-0/100-3}107-5} 93-0} 91-9} 57-7) 51-2) 57-0) 64-1) 65-0) 65-0 
91-7)100-2/101-0)103-6| 94-0} 71-4] 58-7] 68-3} 70-0] 67-9)..... 
106-8|100-2} 98-9) 94-0} 89-5] 80-3) 59-7] 65-9] 67-8] 67-9]..... 
106-4] 98-9) 90-9} 92-6} 88-5] 80-8] 79-4] 82-1) 81-9} 82-5]..... 
94-7} 99-7|100-9} 93-0) 88-5) 62-7] 56-0} 62-3] 66-5] 66-8]..... 
100-4} 99-8) 95-3) 91-1] 88-9] 74-5) 70-4] 73-0} 73-3} 72-2)..... 

















+The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with eomprehensive figures as follows: —weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

tFor the week ended May 29, 1936; monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 552) 
United States anthracite coal were reported 
from several cities in Ontario and Quebec and 
the Dominion average price was down from 
$14.87 per ton to $14.72. Advances in rent 
for workingmen’s houses were reported from 
several cities. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $16; Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, $16.50; Charlottetown, $14.40; 
Moncton, $16; Saint John, $13; Quebec, $13.50; 
Three Rivers, $15; Sherbrooke, $1625; St. 
Hyacinthe, $13.50; Montreal, $14.25; Ottawa, 
$16.50; Kingston, $14.50; Belleville, $15; Peter- 
borough, $15.75; Oshawa, $14.25; Toronto, 
$14.50; St. Catharines, $15; Hamilton, $14.50; 
Galt, $16.50; Windsor, $12.50; Sudbury, $17.50; 
Cobalt, $18; Timmins, $18.75; Sault Ste. 
Marie, $14.50; Port Arthur, $17; Fort William, 
$17; Winnipeg, $19.50. 


From a report published recently by the 
National Safety Council Inc., United States, 


it is interesting to note that 29 per cent of 
all industrial accidents result from the hand- 
ling of objects, and constitute 17 per cent of 
compensable industrial accidents. The report 
also reveals that falls are the most important 
type of compensated industrial accident 
making up 22 per cent of all cases and result- 
ing in 28 per cent of compensation awards. 


From a recent bulletin issued by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics it is noted that 
Canada during the calendar year 1935 occu- 
pied sixth place in total international trade 
which is an improvement in position from 
eighth place in 1934 and ninth place in 1933. 
Canada’s position in respect to exports has 
remained the same as it was in 1934, retain- 
ing fifth place amongst the exporting coun- 
tries of the world. The Dominion retained 
its 1934 position of ninth in imports for 1985. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. Tables giving 
the official and certain other index numbers 
of cost of living, retail and wholesale prices 
in Great Britain and several of the principal 
commercial and industrial countries appeared 
in the April issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 

WHOLESALE Prices—-The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930100, 
was 91-9 for April, an increase of 0:2 per 
cent for the month. In the food and tobacco 
group, an advance in meat, fish and eggs was 
offset by declines in cereals and “other food 
and tobacco”. Industrial materials and 
manufactures were 0°3 per cent higher, due 
chiefly to higher cotton and wool prices. 

The Statist index number,on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 85°8 at the end of April, a 
decline of 0:7 per cent, due principally to 
lower prices for textiles and animal food. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Lasour GaAzeTTE, on the base July 
1914=100, was 144 at May 1, showing no 
change from the previous month’s level. A 
small decrease in food prices, chiefly milk and 
butter and in the fuel and light group was 
offset by a slight advance in rent and in 
clothing prices. 

France 

WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office. on the base 
1914=100 (gold index) was 76 for April, a 
decrease of one point for the month. Every 
group showed some decrease except miscel- 
laneous commodities which were — slightly 
higher. 

Germany 

WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1918=100, was 103-7 for April, an increase of 
0-1 per cent for the month, the largest in- 
cnease occurring in hides and Jeather and in 
rubber. 

Cost or Livinc—The official index num- 
ber, on the base 1918-1914=—100, was 124°3 
for April, an advance of 0-1 per cent for the 
month due to a small advance in food prices. 


New Zealand 
WHOLESALE Prices—The Census and Sta- 
tistics Office index number, on the base 1909- 
1913=1000 was 1386 for March, an increase 
of 2 points for the month, the increase being 
due to higher prices for foodstuffs, etc., of 
vegetable origin. 
United States 
WHOLESALE Prices.— Bradstreet’s index 
number, which is based on the sum total of 


the prices per pound of 96 commodities of 
common consumption, was $9-8191 at May 1, 
a decrease of 0-4 per cent for the month. 
Increases in the food groups, building ma- 
terials and miscellaneous commodities were 
more than offset by declines in the other 
groups. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun 
and Bradstreet, Inc.) which is based on the 
cost per capita of a year’s supply of commo- 
dities was $173-485 at May 1, a fall of 0°09 
per cent for the month due to lower prices 
for foods, clothing and metals. 

Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923=100, was 84-3 for April, an ad- 
vance of 0-2 per cent for the month, due 
entirely to an increase in rents. Food and 
sundries were unchanged, while clothing and 
fuel and light were slightly lower than for 
March. 


International Survey of Legal 
Decisions on Labour Law 


The tenth issue of the International Survey 
of Legal Decisions on Labour Law, 1934-35, 
published at Geneva by the International 
Labour Office has been recently received. As 
usual the survey touched on many phases of 
labour law in England, France, Germany, 
Italy and the United States. The report 
states that “the purpose of the ‘Survey’ is 
to indicate the legal developments of Spe- 


cific Social problems,” national legal systems 


in various conditions being dissimilar. 

The legal decisions in various countries are 
arranged as formerly under the following 
general ‘headings: International Labour Law, 
general principles of labour law, including 
contracts, scope of labour law with regard to 
persons, etc., occupational organization, in- 
cluding collective agreements, and collective 
labour and economic disputes, 

Organization of industrial undertakings in- 
cluding the idea of interdependence of the 
parts of the undertaking. Conditions of em- 
ployment and the protection of the indi- 
vidual worker. Under this section topics 
dealt with are: contracts of employment, 
wages and salaries, hours of work, special 
protection, labour inspection, protection of 
health and safety. 

As usual there is a section dealing with 
social welfare and insurance in which topics 
referred to are: unemployment relief and 
insurance, compensation or insurance in case 
of accidents in industry, agriculture, and 
dockers, sickness insurance, and invalidity and 

old-age insurance. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


New Brunswick Court Upholds Workmen’s 
Claim Under Compensation Act 


NDER the New Brunswick Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, an appeal from a 
final decision of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board may be made to the New Brunswick 
Supreme Court if a question of law or the 
jurisdiction of the Board is involved. A 
claim. for compensation disallowed by the 
Board was recently appealed to the Court en 
the ground that the Board had exceeded its 
powers under the Act in excluding a certain 
industry from Part I of the Act, that is, 
from the collective liability system of work- 
men’s compensation in force in New Brunswick. 


The claim was made by a man who was 
the sole employee of the operator of a tug- 
boat on the St. John River. The employer 
had been assessed by the Board in reszect of 
this employee and had paid his assessment 
of $7.00. The Board based its rejection of 
the claim partly on the fact that the tug- 
boat was operating on the river and was not 
confined to:harbour work only. Therefore, 
the Board pointed out, the industry was not 
within the scope of Part I because in Regulat- 
ion J, made under the Act and gazetted on 
September 21, 1932, the industries within its 
scope were classified and Class 5 included 
tug-boats for harbour work only. Further, 
Regulation 2 excluded from Part I of the 
Act certain industries employing not more 
than a specified number of persons. 
these was “any boat or vessel...engaged in 
carrying freight, cargo or passengers from one 
part of the province” to another when five or 
fewer persons were employed. 

On this last point, that of the exclusion 
of tug-boats under Regulation 2, the Court 
held that vessels “ engaged in carryiny treight, 
cargo or passengers” could not be considered 
to include tugs. Therefore, the operation of 
the tug-boat involved in the case was not 
excluded from the Act by this Regulation. 
As regards Regulation I, the judgment was 
to the effect that an industry expressly stated 
to be within the scope of Part I, as the 
operation of a tug-boat was included in the 
definition of navigation in the Act, could 
be excluded by the Board only in express 
terms. The fact that only tugs confined to 
harbour work were classified in Regulation I 
is not sufficient to exclude from the Act other 
tug-boats. Moreover, it was pointed out 
that, since, in another section of Regulation 
2, tugs engaged in business taking them out- 
side the province are excluded if they employ 


Among 


less than 500 men, it appears from the Regu- 
lations themselves that tugs employed in 
harbour work only are not the only ones 
considered to be within the scope of Part I. 
As the tug-boat in question was engaged in 
towing logs, timberwood, etc., a more dangerous 
operation than towing boats in the harbour, 
such tugs would not likely be classified for 
the purposes of assessment with harbour tugs 
but in the class covering “ transportation ” 
of logs,.ete, _ 

“The exclusion of industries from the Act 
should not be left to intendment nor to the 
hazard of an oversight. The Act, being for 
the benefit of the workmen, should be 
beneficially interpreted and not otherwise.” 
The appeal against the Board’s decision was 
therefore allowed. Haslett v. Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, New Brunswick Supreme 
Court, (1936) 2 Dom, Law Reports, 110. 


Contractors Engaged in Demolition of 
Buildings Not Affected by Montreal 
Building Trades Agreement 


In the Circuit Court of the district of 
Montreal, on February 29, 1936, Chief Justice 
Archambault disallowed a claim for wages 
at the rate fixed in the Montreal building 
trades agreement, which was legalized under 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act, on the ground that the agreement had 
been entred into by building contractors only 
and not contractor solely engaged in demolish- 
ing buildings tike the defendant company. 
Since an agreement could be made binding 
by order in council only on persons engaged 
in the same industry as the parties to the 
agreement, the building trad7s agreement 
was cf no effect as regards the plairtiff and 
his em:jcyer in the case vefore the Court. 
Quentul v. Louts Iickard & Co., Ltd. (1936) 
74 Rapports Judiciaitres de Quebec, Cour 
Superieure, 97, 


Building in Connection with Agriculture 
not under Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act 


An action for wages put forward by a 
workman employed in building a barn on a 
farm operated by a religious organization, 
was rejected with costs by Mr. Justice Gui- 
bault of the Superior Court of Montreal on 
April 14, 1936. The plaintiff claimed additional 
wages at the rate fixed in the collective 
agreement applying to the building trades 
under the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act. It was pointed out by the 
Court that an amendment to that statute 
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in 1935 provided that the building industry 
should be governed by the stipulation that 
no collective agreement made binding under 
the Act could be applied to the agricultural 
industry. While the sisterhood owning and 
operating the farm was chiefly a teaching 
organization, yet the farm contributed 
materially to their support and its operation 
was, beyond doubt, an agricultural industry 
within the meaning of the Act. Lacroix v. 
Collet Freres (Ltée), (19386) 74 Rapports 
Judiciaires de Québec, Cour Supérieure, 162. 


Action for Minimum Wage Rate Upheld 
in Quebec 


By a judgment of the Quebec Court of 
King’s Bench on April 28, it was decided that, 
under the Women’s Minimum Wage Act, an 
employee may bring an action, even after the 
termination of her employment, for the dif- 
ference between the wages actually paid to 
her and the amount which should have been 
paid in accordance with the order of the Mini- 
mum Wage Commission fixing a minimum 
wage for the industry in which she was em- 
ployed. The prescription, under the Civil 
Code, of an action for wages does not begin 
to run until after the termination of the en- 
gagement. The Superior Court of the District 
of Montreal had awarded the plaintiff on No- 
vember 26, 1934, the amount claimed covering 
the period from February 27, 1932, when the 
minimum wage order became effective, until 
she left her employment on April 14, 1934. 

The defendant appealed the judgment, con- 
tending that the amount awarded should be 
reduced to give the plaintiff the legal mini- 
mum wage rate only for the one year prior 
to the institution of the action. This argu- 
ment was based on Article 2262(3) of the 
Civil Code of Lower Canada which stipulates 
that certain actions are prescribed by one 
year, among them being actions “for wages of 
domestic or farm servants, merchants’ clerks 
and other employees who are hired by the 
day, week or month or for less than a year.” 

Four of the members of the Court of 
King’s Bench held that the prescription of one 
year did not apply to actions for wages under 
‘the Minimum Wage Act. Mr. Justice Bond 
pointed out that the weight of the authorities 
was in favour of the application of Article 
2260(6) to “every contract for the hire of 
labour unless such contract falls within the 
purview of the two following Articles 2261 
and 2262”; that the prescription for one year 
laid down in Article 2262(3) did not apply to 
persons employed in factories; and that 
Article 2261 applied only to persons engaged 
for a year or more. He was, therefore, of 
the opinion that the case fell within the gen- 
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eral rule applicable to the hire of all labour 
and the period of prescription was five years. 


It was, however, held by Mr. Justice Bond 
that it was unnecessary to consider the above 
argument in the case before him since Sec- 
tion 11 of the Minimum Wage Act provides: 

When an employer pays an employee wages 
lower than those fixed by the Commission, 
such employee may recover the difference by 
ia suit before any court of competent juris- 
diction either during the course of her en- 
gagement or after the same has ended. 


Mr. Justice Bond stated: 


It would thus appear that the intention of 
the legislature was that, inasmuch as the 
employee was entitled to demand, even after 
the termination of her engagement, tine whole 
of the difference between the wages received 
by her and those which should have been 
paid to her in virtue of the Act, no prescrip- 
tion began to run until the termination of 
the engagement. This occurred on the 14th 


of April, 1934, and her action was taken 
in May, 1934—hence no prescription had 
been acquired. ; 

The appellant invokes the argument ab 


inconvenienti, and alleges that chaos would 

result in industry from the claims of dis- 

missed employees hanging over the heads of 
employers for years hke the sword of 

Damocles. 

The answer to that argument, however, I 
think is simple. All that the employer has 
to do is to comply with the terms of the Act 
and see that the employees receive the mini- 
mum wages provided for by the Act, in which 
ease the apprehended confusion will not arise. 

For the reasons now given I would dis- 
miss the appeal, with costs. 

Mr. Justice Dorion was of the opinion that 
Article 2262(3) of the Civil Code applied to 
such an employee as the plaintiff. Since the 
Minimum Wage Act, however, expressly per- 
mitted employees to bring action for the dif- 
ference between the wages paid and _ the 
amount due by virtue of the Act after their 
employment had ceased, the prescription which 
would ordinarily apply had not begun to run. 
He agreed, therefore, in rejecting the appeal. 

Mr. Justice St. Jacques, with whom Mr. 
Justice St. Germain concurred, while holding 
that the amount awarded to the plaintiff by 
the Superior Court should be allowed, dis- 
tinguished, however, between an action for 
wages as fixed in a contract and an action for 
the amount of wages due in accordance with 
a regulation made under the authority of a 
public statute. He was of the opinion that 
the statute suspends or interrupts, in favour 
of the employee, the prescription in Article 
2262 of the right of action to recover wages 
which the law provides and the employer 
legally retains. 

Mr. Justice Galipeault dissented from the 
judgment of the other members of the court 
confirming the decision of the Superior Court. 
He considered that the action was not to be 
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distinguished from one for the recovery of 
wages. In his opinion, it was not an action 
“to enforce the law” as Chief Justice Green- 
shields of the Superior Court had expressed it. 
The Minimum Wage Act had made no change 
in the Civil Code which governs the matter 
of prescription. Only a specific amendment 
could make such a change. He was, therefore, 
of the opinion that the words “either during 
the course of her engagement or after the 
same has ended” in Section 11 of the Muini- 
mum Wage Act were of little or no import- 
ance for the settlement of the case. Since 
there were conflicting judgments as to the 
applicability of Article 2262 to such employees 
as the plaintiff, it seemed desirable that the 
legislature should make the position clear but 
in his opinion, the Article applied and wages 
could not be claimed for more than one year 
prior to instituting the action. He was in 
favour of allowing the appeal. 


Grover Knitting Mills Ld. (defendant) ap- 
pellant v. Miss Tremblay (plaintiff) respon- 
dent. (1936) Q.R. 60 C.B.R. 414. 


Winnipeg Pensions By-law Applies to Civic 
Labourer Regularly Employed at Hourly 
Rate 


On March 30, 1936, Mr. Justice Dysart, of 
the Manitoba Court of King’s Bench, gave 
judgment for the plaintiff in an action for a 


declaration that he was entitled to a pension 
from the City of Winnipeg in accordance with 
the by-law establishing a pension fund for 
civic employees. The questions in dispute 
were whether the plaintiff was a “permanent 
employee” within the meaning of the by-law, 
whether he had served for fifteen years, and 
whether he was “unfit for further service in 
the employ of the city.” 


On the first question, the Court held that 
since the by-law covered persons employed 
by the hour, a labourer employed in the 
Waterworks Department, subject to call at 
any time, reporting twice daily for work and 
working for no other employer, was a “per- 
manent employee.” 

As to his years of service, the evidence 
showed that the officials of his department had 
been of the opinion that he had been em- 
ployed for fifteen years, that an accurate 
records of hours worked had not been kept 
by the city, and that several different calcu- 
lations had been made. The Court considered 
it only fair to treat the plaintff as having 
completed his fifteen years of service. As to 
his fitness for work, it was evident that he was 
not fit for manual work, the only kind he 
had ever done, and at 62 years of age he 
could not be expected to take up any other 
occupation. The plaintiff was therefore en- 
titled to a pension of $60 per month. Tawny 
v. City of Winnipeg (1936) 2 W.W.R. 123. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


I NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 

the beginning of June showed decided ex- 
pansion, according to data tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 9,690 
firms, each employing a minimum of 15 per- 
sons, the data being representative of all in- 
dustries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. The _ re- 
reporting firms had 963,513 employees at 
June 1, as compared with 940,218 in the pre- 
ceding month. This advance, however, was 
smaller than the average gain between May 
1 and June 1 in the years since 1920. The 
index of employment (with the average for 
the calendar year 1926 as the base equal to 
100) stood at 102-0 at June 1, 1936, as com- 
pared with 99:5 at May 1, 1936, and 97-6 
at June 1, 1935. At the beginning of June in 
the preceding fourteen years, the index was as 
follows:—1934, 96-6; 1933, 80-7; 1932, 89-1; 
1931, 103-6; 1930, 116-5; 1929, 122-2; 1928, 
113+8.95,1927,). 107*2.; 1926, 102-2 ; - 192556956; 
1924, 96-4; 19238, 98-5; 1922, 90-3 and 1921, 
87-7. 

At the beginning of June, 1936, reports 
were forwarded to the Department of Labour 
by 1,785 local trade unions, involving a 
membership of 178,453 persons. Of these, 
26,442 or a percentage of 14-8 were unem- 
ployed, contrasted with 15-1 per cent at the 
beginning of May, 1936, and with 15-9 per 
cent at the beginning of June, 1935. 


Reports received during May, 1936, from 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada showed a gain over April, 1936, in the 
volume of business transacted, as indicated 
by the average daily placements, but a decline 
from that of the corresponding month a year 
ago, logging and services being the industrial 
divisions mainly responsible for the increase 
under the first comparison and construction 
and maintenance for the loss under the 
second. Vacancies in May, 1936, numbered 
29,070, applications 50,652 and placements in 
regular and casual employment 26,864. 

21236—14 


In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting, and rent was $16.33 at the beginning 
of June as compared with $16.36 for May. 
Slight seasonal decreases were recorded in the 
cost of foods and fuel, while rent averaged 
somewhat higher. Comparative figures for 
certain previous dates are: $15.95 for June, 
1935; $15.41 for June, 1933 (The low point in 
recent years); $21.44 for June, 1930; $20.58 
for June, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post 
war peak); and $1427 for June, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the weekly index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and based upon prices in 1926 as 
100 advanced week by week during June and 
was 72-7 for the week ended June 26 as com- 
pared with 71-8 for the week ended May 29. 
On a monthly basis this index was 71:8 for 
May (the latest month for which figures are 
available); 71:5 for June, 1935; 72-0 for 
June, 1934; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); 93°4 for June, 1929; 
105-3 for June, 1921; 164:3 for May, 1920 
(the post war peak); and 64:4 for June, 1914. 


The most recent statistics available re- 
flecting industrial conditions in Canada are 
given in the table on page 566. The index 
of the physical volume of business com- 
prising forty-five factors in industrial pro- 
duction and distribution, which are corrected 
when necessary for seasonal variation, was 
slightly higher in May than in the preceding 
month and six per cent higher than in May, 
1935. Of the principal factors included in the 
calculation the indexes of mineral production 
and of electric power output were substanti- 
ally lower in May than in April. In the 
former group exports of copper and nickel, 
as well as gold shipments, showed consider- 
able decline. As compared with May last 
year both of these principal groups were 
higher. The manufacturing group continued 
the advance in progress since the beginning 
of the year and was higher, also, than in 
May, 1935. Construction showed improve- 
ment in May as compared with April but 
was lower than in May, 1935. In distribution 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1936 1935 
June May April June May | April 
Trade, external aggregate....... Se eae ee 143, 636 306 100, 187,361 106,130,405 120,884, 619 84, 671,539 
Imports, merchandise for 
COUSUIMDLIOUL  .h..8c ose eee” || See ce cet 59, 120,840 42,223,185 46, 731, 689 54,539, 747 36, 636, 762 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |. .......s.0005 83,819, 751 57,423,830 58,504,829 65, 498, 251 47,313, 862 
Customs duty collected......... cea te ee ra 8,100,861 6. los,olu 6, 743 , 527 7,816,506 6, 257,948 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNUS eee ne es ee Webi eset apts, aot 2,979,198,678) 2,773, 756,280!) 2,710,310,988) 3,132,208, 619| 2,366, 725,309 
Bank notes in circulation........ Dn BIS ces oe Se oe 123,371,431 120,015,322 129,572,582] 122,447,222) 121,419,937 
Bank deposits, savings.......... De ae ms eee 1,526,915,696] 1,536, 100,556]| 1,425,837,190) 1,446,488,415) 1,451,711.330 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... 9 |.............- 699,774,131) 725,484,153 831,032,518} 824,125,882)  §23,135,289 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— ‘ 
GomimoOnevoCksentasnsccri aaciens 113-8 112-8 115-9 93-8 93-6 86-4 
Preferred stockse-weu.. soe eee 76-2 74-6 76-0 68-4 68-4 69-2 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 73°3 76-6 78-5 80-4 78-5 80-8 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 
MUIMDEI.. Sesh dees tana ee oe Nees 472-7 71-8 79-2 71-5 72-2| 79.5 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 
CE MANO oe EEE 16-33 16-36 16-33 15-95 15-97 15-97 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted...].............. 77-9 73-3 72-0 72-3 73-0 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......].............. 72-9 70-7 70-8 68-3 69-6 
(2) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 102-0 99-5 97-4 97-6 95-2 93-4 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members).... 14-8 15-1 14-5 15-9 17-0 16-7 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
freight Sher. ete tee aa cars 183 , 530 174,314 179, 258 178,574 166, 860 169, 229 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... 3 14, 739, 765 15,400,121 15,041,771 13,713 , 606 14,047,172 14,006, 144 
Oyperatingiexpernses aye. Siid): BA. SPA... whe 11,341,511 12,168, 285 11,433,412 10, 451, 767 
Canadian Pacific Railwa 
PTOSSLOALIING Stata. Rem cece «Shh s 5 11, 222, 507 10, 580, 236 10,189, 871 9,913, 938 9,986, 543 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
lines eh ee ee eae ee Sh Lal asco hat meat ieee 9,772,218 9,242,778 8, 786, 059 8,770, 025 8,573,945 
Steam railways, freight in 
TOMA Wes eke ane ate eae | SE ieee PAL Ratelatuc oe 2,080,508, 091|| 1,860,474, 698] 1,719,913,264| 1,797,383, 143 
Building permitseee eon to cee See eee aoe 4,160,988 3,196,471 5,117, 066 4,728,340 6,292,600 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 20,803, 400 14, 962, 860 9,815,190 18,521, 400 16,302, 4C0 11,379, 000 
Mineral Production— 
Pi grOnt aie. Ae ones fhe en = eee touslh a Pte eh 58, 832 54,045 44,555 45, 432 43,388 
Steel ingots and castings...... Ons | Gate, hn 94, 602 107, 220 73, 250 pais lal 68,530 
MernosallOvees. raise etait PONS Pe passe. ac orca he 6,171 4,437 3,845 4,978 5,147 
CADET... fase A. up eee Poe Oo Sr. A. Soe: oP Ro cee 33,670, 727 27,354,305 26,777, 539 24,811,329 
TNR Om rastacpo Th Nocatee es Ee LOSE lets» Paiceortcaths oon eee aroma maria se 23,704,058 28,163. 152 27,387,675 23, 611, 883 
Copperttcincs siewekic. mers Set [retake ten cepa al cot ee amasa es ee 85,491,618 35,613,851 35,772,440 38, 847, 833 
Nickel 9.6... 20h. tr eee cee ihovshl Roe ect sre hia 6 | Meee oy 6 2 Saat 11,618, 947 11,665, 507 11,330,388 11,836,091 
Gold. 2 oe ee segs oe OUNCES Pe ths arty vee 308,492 299, 269 285,772 269 , 238 245, 697 
Silvers macs cerns tate COUN CCS [eter Oe aravei<etahere. ul ertepererte tant Aels 1,461,621 1,504, 821 1,613, 002 1,013,805 
(On ee Be ee etree CONS | Ree A eon as 997,109 936,441 928,194 924,960 892,074 
Crude petroleum imports....... CAUAND ES op PASAT 103, 520,000 54,140, 000 131,870, C00 113,130, 000 40, 450, C00 
Rubber imports.4. oars ee LOS: Prrkeednn gba el. 4,975,000 2,416, 000 3, 215, 000 8,801, 000 2,380, 600 
Cotton, raw; mpons... sans ROB] MisnN feat 9, 859, 000 7,123, 000 7,397, 000 6,316, 000 8,836, C00 
Wool. raw, imports....:....:... lisa... SAED A 3,084, 000 1,670, 000 2,498, 000 902, CGO 1,865,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 
| ONE eager oeaniaeeca gro ae CO | XG Let is|e e 200, 044,4.20| "eae ee 259,725,824} 252,364,338] 231,370,647 
Hlour productiony<)... 62... 206% oriss| ey Sea. 1,196,339 1,009, 464 991,559 1,164,322 965,765 
(s) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 92,455,481 86,330,367 46, 454,928 87,364,302 77,519, 642 49,612,873 
Footwear production........ ging ERIE, gee DeIA 1,795,518 2,065, 587 1,756,304 2,032,751 2,026,464 
Output of central electric stations 
Galliy AVeragens.. caso ee Keewolam | ee ..cciasnietakes 67,194, 000 72, 142, 000 60, 530, 000 62, 034, 000 62,701, 000 
Sales of insurance............... S| Race Renee ela see 28,745, 000 29 , 868, 000 31,810, 000 27,141, 000 28, 649, 000 
Newsprint production........... (EONS tees. GL. Sauer 267,070 258, 720 232,020 242, 690 222,240 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|.............. 16,389 20, 247 12,276 17, 093 20, 688 
Index of Physical Volume of 
Business.a. dccasenkes. ee eee aa teks 109-7 108-8 99-2 103-3 98-7 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. «.. donccuuibivess os4ss<% « 110-6 109-2 99-7 104-4 97-7 
Mineral iproductian-«tiitssiias ret nee ose. ccs 170-9 187-2 138-4 147-6 156-4 
Moanuflacturingsit case seer Cee Gee. os bares 110-3 106-0 98-4 105-1 94-0 
Construction. eee ce oe ree Pt Ge ~ siesetiover ose 32-7 26-8 41-3 39-8 35-6 
TUlSetric POWEr SALAS. dae oe eee 3 CERES ates 214-6 225-4 197-4 198-1 195-9 
DPISTRIBUTION sc ccc fas oo cra nciehe dyed See axons, hsespn 107-1 107-7 97-8 105-5 100-0 
‘Tradeemployiment: o.ten<cacememeallteris ae tie sie 366 128-5 125-1 122-6 121-2 121-0 
CWarloadings . 4.0998 . Dae eae ers oo ATER OS 74-1 82-8 70-6 73-4 79-1 
i Bray ole) nt: eno eee COR oes Gon lls o abraaeae ae 91-5 82-7 74-6 84-0 71-5 
ESXDOLUSEN. or PR cre Pe Sere NIC I ters see coare 113-8 18 OL) a cooley ese 84-1 162-2 


*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

tFor the week ended June 26, 1936. 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 

«*) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending June 27, 1936 and corresponding previaus periods. 

(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending June 13, May 16, and April 18, 1936; 


I i June 15, May 18, and 
April 20, 1935. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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the indexes of carloadings and of exports 
were lower than in the preceding month, 
while trade employment and imports showed 
gain. Each of these four sub-groups was 
higher than in May last year. Information 
available for June shows wholesale prices at 
somewhat higher levels both as compared with 
the preceding month and with June, 1935. 
This statement applies also to the figures for 
employment, carloadings, the production of 
sugar and the value of construction contracts 
awarded. 


The number of strikes and lockouts re- 
corded for June was fourteen, involving 2,004 
workers and causing time loss of 4,014 man 
working days, the lowest since December, 
1934. None of the disputes involved large 
numbers of workers for many days. In May, 
twelve disputes involved 2,911 workers with 
a time loss of 28,469 days, nearly all of which 
was due to strikes of loggers and sawmill 
workers in British Columbia. In June, 1935, 
there were 15 disputes, involving 5,531 work- 
ers with time loss of 42,140 working days, 
due chiefly to strikes of longshoremen and 
certain classes of water transport workers 
at Vancouver, B.C., loggers in the Nipigon 
district of Ontario and salmon fishermen 
in the Gulf of Georgia, B.C. Of the fourteen 
disputes in June, twelve were recorded as 
terminated, five resulting in favour of the 
employer, four in favour of the workers, a 
compromise settlement being reached in one 
case, while the results of two disputes are 
recorded as indefinite. Two disputes, in- 
volving approximately thirty workers, were 
recorded as unterminated at the end of the 
month. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were no longer affected but which 
had not been called off or definitely declared 
terminated by the unions involved. 


During the month of June 


Industrial a unanimous report was 
Disputes received from the Board of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investiga- 
Act tion established to deal with 


a wages dispute between the 


Winnipeg Electric Company and certain of its 
employees being members of Locals Nos. 1037 
and 435, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. The report was accompanied 
by a signed agreement which had been reached 
between the disputing parties through the 
efforts of the Board. The text of the Board 
report in connection with this dispute is 
included in the account of recent proceedings 
under the Act which appears on page 571 of 
this issue. 
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Two applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation by the Minister of 
Labour were received—one application, from 
43 members of the Gas Workers unit of One 
Big Union, being employees in the gas produc- 
tion department of the Winnipeg Electric 
Company; and the other from employees 
engaged in the industrial branches of all 
departments of the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited, affecting approximately 792 em- 
ployees. 

The Minister of Labour also proceeded with 
the establishment of one board to deal with 
applications: (1) from employees of the 
Western Stevedore Company at Fort William, 
Ontario; and (2) from the employees of the 
Canadian National Railways at Port Arthur, 
Ontario, these disputes being practically 
identical in nature. 


Elsewhere in this issue a 
review is given of the judg- 
ments rendered by the 
Supreme Court on _ the 
Social Legislation enacted 
by the Dominion Parliament during the 
parliamentary sessions of 1984-35. 


It has been announced by the Minister of 
Justice, the Hon. Ernest Lapointe, that the 
Dominion Government had decided to apply 
at the present sittings of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council for leave to appeal 
from the judgments concerning the constitu- 
tional validity of The Employment and Social 
Insurance Act; the Weekly Rest in Industrial 
Undertakings Act; and The Minimum Wages 
Act and the Limitation of Hours of Work Act. 

The Minister of Justice also stated that he 
had been advised that some of the provinces 
intended to ask for leave to appeal judgments 
made in connection with other references, 
particularly those concerning the constitutional 
validity of section 498A of the Criminal Code 
and the Farmers’ Creditors’ Arrangement Act. 


Supreme Court 
Judgments to 
be appealed 


Announcement was made 
on July 1, by Hon. Norman 
McL. Rogers, Minister of 
Labour, of a joint federal- 
provincial works program 
totalling $30,000,000 which is expected to re- 
sult in lessening the relief burden of muni- 
cipalities. It was also announced that there 
‘would be a reduction of 10 per cent in the 
\ grants-in-aid to the provinces during the 
\months of July, August and September. The 
statement of the Minister was as follows:— 

“As the result of agreements which have 
been under negotiation during the past few 
weeks between the Dominion and the nine 
Provincial Governments, a joint works pro- 
gram is now assured under which a sum of 


Joint federal- 
provincial works 
program 


See oe 


— 


—— 
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/ $30,000,000 will be expended during the pre- 
/ sent year as a direct stimulus to employ- 
_ment. This is in addition to an amount of 
over $40,000,000 which will be spent by the 
Dominion Government on federal projects 
for which provision was made in the special 
supplementary estimates. 

“An important provision in the new agree- 

ments is a definite stipulation that at least 
50 per cent of those employed on the 
$30,000,000 joint works program shall be 
taken from relief rolls. This will have the 
result of reducing the relief burden of muni- 
cipalities and would also make it possible to 
determine the direct effect of public works 
projects as an aid to the relief situation. 
- “Certain other features of the new agree- 
‘ments with the provinces deserve special 
mention. The projects covered by the agree- 
ments will consist very largely of highways 
but a particular effort has been made to con- 
centrate on highway construction which will 
be developmental in its ultimate effects 
through the stimulus it will afford to two of 
the major industries of the country, namely, 
the.mining industry and the tourist trade. 
~ “National parks have long been recognized 
as one of the outstanding tourist attractions 
in Canada. This year provision has been 
made for two additional parks in Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island. It is also ex- 
pected that the site of a park in New Bruns- 
wick will be selected before the next session 
of Parliament. In provinces where national 
parks are now located, provision has been 
made in the new agreement for the con- 
struction or improvement of main highways 
leading to the parks from the international 
boundary. At the same time provision lis 
being made for the improvement of other 
international gateways to Canada in order to 
facilitate tourist travel. 

“Through the Department of Mines in 
Ottawa, arrangements have been made with 
several provinces for the construction of roads 
into proved gold mining areas where develop- 
ment has been retarded by lack of adequate 
communications. The Dominion Govern- 
ment through the Department of Mines is 
paying two-thirds of the cost of construction 
of these roads. This assistance to the mining 
industry is in addition to the policy announced 
in the Budget of relieving from income tax 
for three years new mines which come into 
production during the next four years. It is 
expected that mining development in Canada 
will benefit greatly from this policy with a 
resultant improvement in the employment 
‘ afforded by this expanding industry. 

“In provinces where Farm Settlement 
fchemes have been in operation and where 


RR 


drought conditions have prevailed during the 
past few years, the Dominion Government is 
contributing to rehabilitation schemes through 
which relief settlers may be restored to 
economic independence and removed from 
relief rolls at an early date. 


“In view of the improvement in general 
employment and in anticipation of the re- 
duction of relief rolls through the joint works 
program, it has been decided to reduce by 10 


per cent the grants-in-aid to the provinces 


during the midsummer months of July, 
August and September. This is in addition 
\to the 15 per cent reduction announced on 
‘April 1. It will be recalled that the grants- 
in-aid were increased by 75 per cent in 
December last for the ensuing winter months. 
Even with the two subsequent reductions 
therefore, the Dominion grants to the proy- 
inces are substantially higher than they were 
a year ago. 

“It is provided in the new agreements with 
the provinces that the grants-in-aid shall be 
subject to a quarterly review. Before the 
next revision takes place in September, it is 
expected that the National Employment 
Commission will have carried out a re-regis- 
tration of those on relief and that any new 
readjustment of the form and amounts of 
grants-in-aid will be based on an analysis of 
the actual relief situation in each of the prov- 
inces. The recent revisions have taken the 
form of horizontal percentage increases or 
decreases as applied to the grants-in-aid which 
were in effect when the present Government 
came into office last October.” 


A Bill to amend the Com- 
bines Investigation Act 
was passed by the House of 
Commons on June 12, 1936. 
The Bill, No. 97, failed to 
become law after its prin- 
cipal provision was twice rejected in the 
Senate. The main purpose of the measure, 
as introduced by the Prime Minister on June 
11, was to remove a provision inserted in 
section 24 of the Combines Investigation Act 
in 1935 at the instance of the Senate, which 
had the effect of preventing documents which 
any witness was required to produce in an 
investigation under the Act from being used 
against him in any prosecution which might 
subsequently be held. Bill No. 97, by re- 
storing this clause to the form in which it 
had been in effect up to the time of the 1935 
amendments, would have abolished the 
exempting provision made last year with re- 
gard to documents. The Combines Investi- 
gation Act Amendment Act of 1935, which 
became effective on October 1, 1935, was the 


Bill to amend 
the Combines 
Investigation 


Act 
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first law amending the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act since the Act came into force in 1923. 

The House of Commons amendment re- 
garding documentary evidence was rejected 
in the Senate on a vote in Committee of the 
Whole on June 18, 1936, and the Bill was 
passed by the Senate on June 19, with this 
principal clause omitted. On motion of the 
Prime Minister, supported by the Leader of 
the Opposition and by Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, 
M.P., (leader of the Canadian Commonwealth 
Federation group) the House of Commons on 
June 20 refused to concur in the Senate’s 
amendment to the Bill, and the Senate, 
following a vote, thereupon again insisted on 
its amendment. In the House of Commons 
on June 22, the day before prorogation of 
the session, the Prime Minister stated that 
the government would allow the matter to 
stand for the present and that it proposed to 
proceed again at an early stage next session 
with amendments to the Act. 


The House of Commons 
Employment of Standing Committee on 
Canadian Industrial and  Interna- 
Seamen tional Relations on June 


15 tabled its report with 
respect to the employment of white Cana- 
dian citizens on Canadian subsidized ships. 
After considering submissions from various 
interested organizations the Committee made 
its recommendations in two sections, covering 
ships on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 


In regard to conditions on the Atlantic 
Coast, the report referred to a statement of 
the Canadian National Steamships (West 
Indies) Limited, in which it was shown that 
“while no Orientals were employed, and all, 
with one exception, were British subjects, it 
is only right that it should be pointed out in 
this connection that, out of 798 men employed 
as shown on the list, 365 were not Canadian 
citizens. This means that 46 per cent of those 
employed were other than Canadians. It is 
also pointed out in the same statement that, 
while 428 British whites are domiciled in 
Canada, the others are not, which means a 
big loss financially to Canada.” 

The Committee also found a large number of 
natives from the West Indies employed in the 
Stewards’ and Firemen’s Departments of these 
boats. Accordingly, the Committee recom- 
mended that “in so far as the Atlantic Coast 
is concerned, the Canadian National Steam- 
ships Limited be advised that it is not sug- 
gested nor desirable to change the general 
set-up of the Officers and Engineers in so far 
as Canadians are concerned, but that this 
Company be requested to employ a greater 
number of Canadian citizens, particularly as 
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applying to positions in connection with the 
Steward’s and Firemen’s Departments, and 
your Committee recommends that at least 
50 per cent of those employed in these two 
departments be Canadian citizens, domiciled 
in Canada.” 

Respecting Pacific Coast shipping, the Com- 
mittee’s enquiry revealed that on the Cana- 
dian-Australian line (which receives an annual 
subsidy from the Canadian government of 
$300,000) only eight Canadians were employed 
in crews totalling 510 men. 

Referring to Oriental shipping the report 
stated that this type is chiefly carried on by 
the Empress boats of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway trans-Pacific Service and added: 


“The total number of men employed to 
man them is 2,033, of whom 265 are White 
British, engaged as officers and engineers. 
The remaining 1,768 are Chinese, comprising ~ 
277 deck-hands, 558 in the engine-room, and 
933 victuallers. It is claimed by the Com- 
pany that, as much of their passenger trade, 
namely 67 per cent, through and local, is 
Oriental, this type of labour is not only 
cheaper, but infinitely more satisfactory than 
white labour, since the latter could not be 
gotten to cater to Oriental passengers on the 
one hand, or mix with Oriental labour on 
the other. It is moreover claimed by the 
Company that the service is now supplied 
at a serious yearly loss, and that the extra 
cost involved in the substitution of Canadians 
for Orientals would make the service practi- 
cally impossible of operation.” 

“The Committee therefore recommended 
that (1) the Canadian-Australian Line, in view 
of the small number of Canadians employed,” 
be requested to afford Canadian seamen a 
reasonable degree of employment at the earli- 
est possible convenience; and (2) “that, as 
up to the year 1913 the decks of the Empress 
boats were manned by white seamen, and 
in as much as the deck service is an important 
and responsible branch of the work of these 
boats, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
be requested to replace the Orientals now so 
employed by Canadian seamen, and that this 
change be made at the Company’s earliest 
opportunity.” 


Dr. H. M. Tory, whose 


Royal appointment as a Royal 
Commission on Commissioner to investi- 
Anthracite gate conditions in the 
Coal marketing of anthracite 

coal in Canada was 
reported in the June Labour Gazette, 


announced on June 30 that public sessions 
for the taking of evidence would open in 
Montreal on July 8. Bernard Bissonnette, 
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K:.C., has been named by the Minister of 
Justice to act as Dominion Government 
counsel in the investigation. It is expected 
that hearings will follow in the cities of 
@uebee and Toronto. 


According to a_ report 
Safetey Awards made to the Board of 
to Quebec Directors of the Quebec 
industries Society for the Prevention 


of Industrial Accidents 
there was a decided increase in industrial 
accidents in the year 1935 as compared with 
1934. It was suggested that this increase 
was attributable to the larger number of 
“oreen hands going to work and the loss of 
dexterity on the part of more experienced 
workers after a long lay-off.” The report 
stated that such a situation required stricter 
plant supervision. 

Cups were presented to the winners in the 
inter-plant safety competition sponsored by 
the Society. The Hon. C. J. Arcand trophy 
for outstanding performance among the firms 
in the contest was won by the Sherwin- 
Williams Company of Canada, Limited, for 
operating 2,772,444 man-hours in 19385 with- 
out a lost-time acident. In the garage sec- 
tion, Gerard Automobile Incorporated, won 
permanent possession of the award for that 
group by ranking first for the third successive 
year and having no accidents in 19365. 


Other winners were: General section, 
Sherwin-Williams Company of Canada, 
Limited; the Dominion Glass Company, 


Limited, and Consolidated Optical Company 
of Nicolet, Quebec; metal section, Steel 
Company of Canada, Limited; pit and quarry 


section, Canadian Industries Limited of 
Beloeil, Quebec; bakeries section, Le Pain 
Moderne; and dairies section, Guaranteed 


Pure Milk Company Limited. 


Reference has been made 


Review of in the lLasour GazeTTe 
Industrial from time to time con- 
Relations cerning various phases of 
program at the extensive program of 
Trail, B.C. the Consolidated Muining 


and Smelting in the field 
of industrial relations. In the last session 
of Parliament, the industrial relations policy 
of this company was reviewed in a speech 
by Mr. W. K. Esling, M.P. for Kootenay 
West. Mr. Esling dealt with the outstanding 
features of the company’s program in improv- 
ing employer-employee relationships; in its 
apprenticeship system; in its institution of 
the five-day week during the depression; in 
its grievance plan; in its pension system; 
in its housing scheme and its employee stock 
ownership policy, etc. 


The British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette for June 
contains a survey of profit- 
sharing and co-partnership 
Great Britain schemes in operation in 
in 1935 Great Britain during 19365. 

According to the latest available informa- 
tion, the total number of undertakings in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland practis- 
ing profit sharing at the end of 1935 was 414. 
Six firms had each two separate schemes in 
operation, so that the total number of 
schemes was 420, as compared with 427 at 
the end of 1934. About 382,000 workpeople 
were employed in the 414 businesses con- 
cerned, of whom about 227,000 were entitled 
to participate in the benefits of the schemes. 

Statistics indicate that while the number of 
schemes in operation had increased from 495 
at the end of 1926 to 515 at the end of 1929, 
there has been a continuous decline since the 
latter year, leaving the number of operative 
schemes considerably less at the end of 1935 
than in 1926. 


It was stated in the June issue of the LAaBour 
GazettE, p. 478, that the reports of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on Construction 
in Canada in 1934 and on Earnings of 
Employees in Trade and in Theatres in 1933 
would be reviewed in this issue. Owing to 
the large amount of other matter this is being 
postponed for a later issue. 


Profit-sharing 
and co-part- 
nership in 








The Bull introduced into the United States 
Congress to enact separately the price fixing 
provisions of the Bituminous Coal Conserva- 
tion Act, following the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court that the Act was 
unconstitutional, was reported in the LaBour 
Gazerte for June, p. 480, to have been adopted 
by Congress. Later information is that while 
the Bill was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it was not finally voted on by the 
Senate, prior to adjournment. 





A recent news despatch from Brussels, 
Belgium, states that the Belgium Chamber of 
Deputies has unanimously passed the minimum 
wage and paid vacation bills presented by the 
government as part of its strike arbitration 
program. 





The Saskatchewan Gazette dated June 15, 
1936, contains an Order in Council of May 30, 
1936, declaring the Liquor Board of that 
Province within the scope of The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The Liquor Board, by 
the Order is to be considered as an industry, 


to be placed and assessed under Class 18. The 


Order was to become effective “on, from and 
after the 18th day of June, 1936.” 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


1B) RELIG the month of June two applica- 

tions for the establishment by the Min- 
ister of Labour of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation were received in the Department 
of Labour as follows:— 

1. From 43 employees engaged in the gas 
production department of the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company, being members of the Gas 
Workers Unit of the One Big Union. The 
dispute relates to the employees’ request for 
increased wages. 

2. From employees engaged in the industrial 
branches of all departments of the Algoma 
Stee] Corporation, Limited. Approximately 
792 employees, members of the Algoma Steel 
Workers Union, are stated to be directly 
affected by the dispute, which grew out of the 


employees’ request for increased wages, an 
eight hour day and improved working con- 
ditions. 


The two applications above mentioned were 
under consideration at the close of June. 


Boards Established 


Reference was made in the June issue of the 
Lasour Gazertn, page 481, to the receipt in 
the Department of Labour of two applica- 
tions under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act (1) from employees of the Western 
Stevedore Company at Fort William, Ontario, 
and (2) from employees of the Canadian 
National Railways at Port Arthur, Ontario. 
The employees’ request for increased wages 
and certain changes in working conditions 
was stated to be the cause of the dispute 
in each case, the men affected being steve- 
dores, checkers, sealers, coopers, etc., mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. These two disputes being 
practically identical in nature, the Minister 
proceeded during June with the establishment 
of one board to deal with the two cases, the 
personnel of which is as follows: Mr. Robert 
Jacob, K.C., of Winnipeg, Manitoba, chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other board members, Messrs. W. C. 
Hamilton, K.C., of Winnipeg, and Fred Ban- 
croft, of Oakville, Ontario, nominated by the 
employers and employees respectively. 

The Minister of Labour established a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation on June 15 
to deal with a dispute between the Hamilton 
By-Product Coke Ovens Limited and its 
stationary engineers and _ operators, and 
appointed Mr. Fred Bancroft, of Oakville, 


Ontario, a member of the same on the recom- 
mendation of the employees concerned, The 
application in this matter was received in 
the Department of Labour during May (see 
Lasour GazettE, June, 1936, page 481). 
Thirty-three employees, members of Local 
Union No. 700, International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers, were stated to be directly 
affected by the dispute, which relates to the 
employees’ request for increased wages and 
improved working conditions. The personnel 
of this board had not been completed at the 
time of going to press. 

A Board of Concilation and investigation 
was also established by the Minister of La- 
bour during June to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Corporation of the City of Ed- 
monton and certain employees of the Edmon- 
ton Street Railway, being members of Local 
Division No. 569, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees cf 
America. On the recommendation of the 
employees concerned Mr. Alfred Farmilo, of 
Edmonton, has been appointed a member of 
the board. The original application in this 
matter was received in the Department of 
Labour on March 9, 1936 (see Lanour GazErrts, 
April, 1986, page 309). That application was 
considered defective in certain respects and 
an amended application was submitted to 
the Department by the employees in April 
(see Lasour Gazette, May, 1936, page 396). 
The amended application appeared to meet 
the requirements of the Act, and the appli- 
cants also submitted a sworn statement in 
support of their claim that a majority of the 
motormen directly affected had voted in fav- 
our of a strike in the event of a board not 
being established. 


Other Proceedings 


It was reported in the Lasour Gazxrre for 
January, 1936, page 6, that an application for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation had been received from 
mine workers employed by the Lethbridge 
Collieries, Limited, at Lethbridge, Coalhurst, 
and Shaughnessy, in the province of Alberta. 
The matters in dispute included the men’s 
request for recognition of a joint committee 
of the employees, payment of wages in cash 
instead of by cheque, and a rotation system 
of employment; also certain grievances in 


regard to alleged excessive electric hght 
charges. The number of mine. workers 
directly affected was stated to 684. The 
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Western Representative of the Department 
of Labour conferred in January and March 
with officials of the company, and with rep- 
resentatives of the employees, and suggested 
that the points in dispute should be dealt 
with during negotiations which were to take 
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place shortly in regard to renewal of the 
working agreements expiring on March 831. 
The Department was subsequently advised 
that agreements had been reached covering 
wages and working conditions at the Leth- 
bridge and Shaughnessy mines. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Winnipeg Electric Company and 
its Employees, Members of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers 


A unanimous report was received by the 
Minister of Labour on June 13 from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a wages dispute between 
the Winnipeg Electric Company and certain 
of its employees, 50 in number, being mem- 
bers of Locals Nos. 1037 and 435, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The re- 
port was accompanied by a signed agree- 
ment which had been reached between the 
disputing parties through the efforts of the 
board. 

For several years the wages of the em- 
ployees concerned in this dispute had been 
subject to a deduction of 15 per cent. During 
the past year or two, however, the company 


granted these employees two weeks’ holidays ° 


with pay in lieu of a wage increase. The 
agreement now consummated provides for an 
increase in wages of 6 per cent as from May 
1, 1936. While no provision is made in the 
agreement for holidays with pay, the com- 
pany, in consideration of the agreement 
becoming operative as from May 1, instead of 
February 1, the date on which the previous 
agreement expired, granted to all employees 
of the groups affected by this dispute one 
week’s holidays with pay for this year. 
Attached to the board’s report is a letter 
addressed by the Vice-President in charge of 
operations of the Company to the Business 
Manager of the Union, covering the under- 
standing reached in regard to holidays. 


The Board of Conciliation and: Investigation 
which dealt with this dispute was composed 
as follows: Mr. W. C. Hamilton, K.C., of 
Winnipeg, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other board mem- 
bers, Mr. C. A. Clendening, of Winnipeg, 
nominated by the company, and Mr. Fred 
Bancroft, of Oakville, Ontario, nominated by 
the employees, 

Following is the text of the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation in 
this matter:— 


Report of Board 


The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences between the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company and certain of its em- 
ployees, members of Locals 1037 and 435 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 


Sir—The Board of Conciliation and investi- 
gation appointed by you to enquire into the 
above dispute, met in Winnipeg on May 29 
and 30, and on June 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10 
and 11. 

The Company was represented by three of 
its officers: Mr. C. H. Dahl, Vice-President in 
charge of operation; Mr. L. Palk, Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of executive matters; and Mr. 
W. E. Blodgett, Vice-President in charge of 
finances and accounting. The representatives 
of the employees were Mr. E. Ingles, Vice- 
President, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers for Canada; Mr. J. L. 
McBride, business manager of Locals 1037 
and 435, and a member of the general execu- 
tive Board of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers; and Mr. C. W. Barrett, 
President of Local Union 1037. 


At the first meeting the members of the 
Board were duly sworn and received copies 
of the reference. The Board first proceeded 
to a consideration of the matters to be dealt 
with in order to determine the nature of the 
differences. Afterwards, the Board requested 
the representatives to outline the disputes so 
that the issues between the parties and the 
difficulties attending them, might be made 
clear. 

The members of the Board, after consider- 
ing the reference, were unanimously of the 
opinion that this dispute was one of those 
which necessitated the application of the spirit 
of the Industrial Disputes Act, and accord- 
ingly proceeded to endeavour, by conciliatory 
methods to effect an agreement between the 
parties. 
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In addition to the frequent sittings of the 
Board above mentioned, many conferences 
were held by the parties without any of the 
members of the Board being present. With 
the consent of the Chairman, two members 
of the Board individually conferred with the 
respective parties to the end that an adjust- 
ment might be implemented. At various times 
when it seemed particularly difficult to recon- 
cile the opposing views, the Board fully dis- 
cussed the position with the parties and per- 
suaded them to continue their negotiations. 


As a result of the policy adopted and the 
steps taken in furtherance thereof, the parties 
concluded an agreement, which was completed 
before the Board, and an original of which is 
submitted herewith. In addition to the terms 
of the agreement there is an understanding 
as to holidays which is set forth in a letter 
from Mr. Dahl to Mr. McBride, a duplicate 
original whereof is also submitted with this 
report. 

The agreement, as appears from article 1 
thereof, is, by its terms applicable to the 
employees who are members of Locals 1037 
and 435 of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, being the employees in- 
volved in the dispute. 


Although the sittings, negotiations and con- 
ferences were prolonged and attended with 
many difficulties, they were marked by a com- 
plete lack of rancour or anything of an 
acrimonious character. Throughout the en- 
tire proceeding, all representatives of each 
party showed unfailing courtesy to the other, 
as well as to the members of the Board. This, 
in itself, greatly assisted in achieving the end. 


The Company intimated that there are a 
few men who claim to come within the classi- 
fication who do not belong to either of the 
above mentioned International Unions. In 
view of the fact that the representatives of 
both of the parties to the present matter have 
expressed their complete satisfaction with the 
agreement hereby submitted, the members of 
the Board feel that no employee covered by 
the classification can possibly suffer by reason 
thereof during its lifetime. 


All of the above is respectfully submitted. 


DATED at Winnipeg this 12th day of June, 
A.D. 1936. 


(sed.) W. C. HAMILTON, 
Chairman. 


(sgd.) C. H. CLENDENING, 
Member of the Board. 


(sgd.) FRED BANCROFT, 
Member of the Board. 
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(Copy) 
WINNIPEG ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Winnipeg, Canada, June 9, 1936. 


Mr. J. L. McBring, 

Business Manager, 

Locals No. 1037 and No. 435, 

International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, 

165 James Street East, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


DEAR SIR, letter will confirm our 
statement to members of the Board of Con- 
ciliation to-day that in consideration of the 
new wage agreement, the terms of which 
have just been concluded, being made opera- 
tive as of May 1, 1936, instead of February 
1, 1936, and in further consideration of the 
fact that the employees covered by this agree- 
ment voluntarily accepted reductions in their 
rates of pay in 1932 three months, or there- 
abouts, before the employees of other Com- 
pany Departments, the Company will this year 
grant all employees of the groups concerned 
one week’s holiday with pay. This letter is 
not to be construed as applying to any sub- 
sequent year. 


Article No. 7 of the Agreement which re- 
lates to the manner in which employees may 
obtain holidays without pay shall in no way 
be interfered with by the provisions of this 
letter, but in actual practice the effect of 
the provisions of this letter will be that in- 
stead of employees taking two weeks without 
pay, that they will for this year receive pay 
for one of the weeks so taken. These _ holi- 
days are confined to such employees as would 
in the ordinary course of events be entitled 
to holidays if the holiday clause in agree- 
ments with Locals No. 1037 and 4385 cor- 
responded with holiday clauses in wage agree- 
ments with employees of other Company 
Departments. 





Yours very truly, 
(sed.) C. H. DAHL, 


Vice-President i/e Operation. 


Provisions of Agreement 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY AND LocaLs Nos. 1037 AND 
435 OF THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS. 


WITNESSETH that the parties hereto agree 
as follows: 


Article 1 


agreement shall become effec- 
tive as of May 1, 1936, and remain in effect 
until April 30, 1937. It covers those em- 
ployees who are members of the above Locals 
in the classifications hereinafter referred to 
and shall be posted for informaton and govern- 
ment of such employees. 


THAT this 


Article 2 


THAT the Company will not discriminate 
against any employee covered by this Agree- 
ment for being a member or not a member of 
the Union. 

In the employment of men by this Com- 
pany, in the classifications covered hereby, 
members of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers shall have the prefer- 
ence. 
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Article 3 
SHOULD any employee subject to this 
Agreement believe he has been unjustly dealt 
with or that any provision of this Agreement 
has been violated, he shall make a statement 


of the case in writing to the Grievance 
Committee. If, after investigation, the Com- 
mittee find the the complaint justifies 
further action, they shall take the matter 


up with the proper authorities and endeavour 
to settle it satisfactorily to all concerned. 


Article 4 


Any employee covered by this Agreement 
who is discharged shall, upon request, be 
furnished with a written statement of the 
cause. 


Article 5 
Section A—Day Men—Hours 


Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work 
from 8 am. to 12 o’clock noon, and from 1 
pm. to 46 pm. The hours on Saturday shall 
be from 8 am. to 12 o’clock noon. Forty- 
ue (44) hours shall constitute a week’s 
work. 

Saturday afternoon and other time worked 
over the above hours shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half except that from 
12 o’clock Midnight to 8 am., also Sundays 
and Legal holidays shall be paid for at the 
rate of double time. Legal holidays shall be 
as follows: Sundays, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiv- 


ing Day, Christmas Day, New Year’s Day 
and Civic Holiday. 
Section B-—-Shift Men—Hours 
All men assigned to do shift work shall 


work one or other of the following shifts: 
S"a.m. to 4° p.m; 4° p.m. sto b2omidnight: 12 
midnight to 8 am. LHEighty-eight (88) hours 
shall constitute two week’s work, such hours 
to be worked as mutually arranged between 
the parties to the Agreement. 

Shiftmen shall be paid at the rate of 
double time for all hours worked outside of 
shift hours except for the first 4-hour period 
of time following the regular shift, which 
period if worked in shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one half. 


Article 6 


Any employee who has worked overtime 
shall not be laid off to equalize overtime. 

Any employee called out in the case of 
emergency after 9 p.m. shall receive not less 
than four hours’ pay at the regular day rate. 

Any employee who has worked twelve (12) 
consecutive hours’ overtime and is required 
to continue, shall be paid the overtime rate 
until released from work, but the Company 
may, at its option, instruct any employee 
to lay off after having worked twelve (12) 
consecutive hours’ overtime whether this period 


should conflict with the first paragraph of 
this article or not. 
Article 7 
Employees desiring two weeks’ holidays 


shall notify the Superintendent in Charge at 
least fourteen (14) days prior to date of 
holidays, and when satisfactory arrangements 
are made they shall be allowed the time off. 


Article 8 


THAT employees sent to do out of town 
work shall be provided with transportation 
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and board in advance with no loss of working 
time until their return. This is applicable 
only in the case of out of town work lasting 
not more than one month. 


THAT all men hired to do out of town work 
shall be provided with transportation in ad- 
vance, but shall not be provided with board, 
or, in the alternative, if provided with board, 
shall be paid twelve (12) cents an hour less 
than men working in the city. 


THAT all such men _ receive 
account, on receipt of vouchers 
within seven (7) days. 

THAT any man dismissed from work when 
away from town shall receive transportation 
to town. 


THAT out of town work shall be work 
outside of Limits of the City of Winnipeg, but 
shall not apply to work done in the St. Boni- 
face, St. James or West Kildonan Sub-sta- 
tions. Board will not be provided for men 
who return to town the same night. 


Article 9 


THAT all employees shall receive their pay 
semi-monthly during working hours on a speci- 
fied pay day. If the regular pay day falls on 
a Sunday or Holiday, the day preceding shall 
be considered pay day. 


Article 10 


Journeymen:—No man shall be entitled to 
Journeyman’s rating until he shall have had 
four year’s or more experience in the branch 
of the trade in which his classification falls 
as listed in Article 18. This clause shall not 
be retroactive. 


Apprentice: Shall be an employee who has 
not had four years’ experience in one or more 
branches of the trade and who is serving a 
regular apprenticeship at the trade. An 
apprentice shall be required to work only under 
the supervision of a Journeyman, except for 
the last six months of his apprenticeship An 
apprentice sall not be required to work over- 
time, except in cases of emergency. Except 
where Journeymen Linemen are not to be 
obtained, the rate of Apprentices to Journey- 
mei shall not exceed one to four. 


Article 11 


Order wagon gangs shall consist of two 
journeymen linemen and a driver who shall do 
ground work. The employee in charge shall 
receive sub-foreman’s pay. 

This article shall not apply to troublemen. 


Article 12 


All trucks shall be provided with suitable 
covers to protect men from inclement weather. 


Article 13 


That Seniority with efficiency shall prevail 
in all Departments. That no employee shall 
have any claim to seniority until he shall have 
been continuously employed for a period of 
six months. After six months’ continuous em- 
ployment seniority will be established dating 
from the time employee entered service and 
shall continue for twelve months after being 
laid off. 


expense 


for same, 


Article 14 


That in case of a man moved to a higher 
position he shall receive the rate of pay for 
that position. 
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Article 15 


When, in the opinion of the Company, it is 
necessary to reduce the number of employees, 
they shall be laid off in order of seniority, pro- 
vided that efficiency shall be the governing 
factor. 

If more employees are required, the last 
man laid off, if available, shall be given the 
preference of re-employment, provided that 
efficiency shall be the governing factor. 


Article 16 


Section A=—AI] wires carrying a voltage of 
750 volts or over to ground shall be classed 
as high voltage wires. 

Section B—When work is to be done on 
high voltage wires or equipment, two Journey- 
men must be assigned to the job and shall not 
be required to work on two different wires at 
ihe same, tumée.. This shall . not apply. .to 
Troublemen or Linemen on emergency trucks. 


Article 17 
badges 


will 


When necessary, 
free and employees 
same. 


That employees covered by this Agreement 
shall be granted free transportation on all 
street car lines of Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany and all City Bus service where regular 
fares apply. 


shall be supplied 
be responsible for 


Article 18 
Schedule of Wages 
The Wage Schedule for the period, May 1, 
1936 to April 30, 1937, shall be on the scale 


set out below, subject to nine (9) per cent 
deduction throughout. 


Linemen Per Hour 
GE REACT SS Neamt ss brute tel afta atta ie -984 
Troublemen and lLinemen on 

minergency Wruck. Ore ..6 3.0 -943 
Sub-Foremen. 2 rere. “944 
Linemen Journeymen. . 924 
Apprentices (Linemen) 

PSUs MPL ek tk. -63 

Uiidela MOMLAS weirs ic. Ima je -71 

Set eR eS he a ee -79 

Bees 2) OTE OS 6: BAe oct, dapnist siniers -87 
Meter Slop? Poremen..-.. ..  .. -904 
Meter Installers.. De Sib 24 854 
Metér, Repairers.2...'”. . 854 
Helper Apprentices:— 

Petey Ze ROM US eee ts eat cas 3 « -40 

DATS OMEN Sag eer Oe ee 50 

ie OES Nok n ith cywiee Lice 3 -60 

4th 12 months. -684 
Cable Splicers (When “working in 

this Capacity)... -98 
Linemen hired to do out ‘of ‘town 

work.. Sons cant | SS ee -923 
Linemen hired. to “do out of town 

work, board and. Sea ta onsets -803 
Foremen hired to do out of town 

work. oe Sat¥atre!,S¢ “984 
Foremen hired to “do out of town 

work, boaTderunders lod fairl) a: -864 
Lamp Trimmers.. [o. e s -734 
Station Maintenance Men (Jour- 

Pepe oF. Phen Oh Pew. Se *89 
Helpers:— 

Teel WOOULIS, heise. seis) » 2 40) 

JANG WE PALS 4) 1d CSE 5. ee ee 50) 


Oat, MOULOR,. Gites. eu soe -60 
4th 12 months.. .. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the Parties herein have 
duly executed these presents. 


SIGNED on behalf of Locals Nos. 1037 and 435, 
of the International Brotherhood of Hlec- 
trical Workers. 


(Sgd.) C. W. Barrett. 
(Sgd.) M. W. McElrea. 
(Sgd.) A. H. Gray. 
(Sgd.) W. Anderson. 
(Sgd.) J. A. McPherson. 
(Sed.) J. L. McBride. 
(Sgd,). HE. Ingles, IVP. 
SIGNED on behalf of the Winnipeg Electric 
Company. 

(Sed.) C..H. Dahl. 
(Sed.) E. V. Caton. 
(Sgd.) Geo. T. McIntosh. 





Mother’s Allowances in Maniteba 


Schedule rules and conditions under the 
Child Welfare Act of Manitoba were published 
in the Manitoba Gazette of May 30. Sections 
of this Act, enacted in 1924, dealing with 
bereaved and dependent children takes the 
place of the Mothers’ Allowances Act repealed 
in 1924 (Lasour Gazerrs, August, 1924, page 
626). 

The schedule of maximum monthly allow- 
ances, exclusive of winter fuel, is graded ac- 
cording to age and family grouping as fol- 
lows: For families of 1 adult and 2 enrolled 
children—$50; 1 adult and 3 children—$60; 
1 adult and 4 children—$65; 1 adult and 5 
children—$76; 1 adult and 6 enrolled children— 
$83; and 1 adult and 7 children or over—$89. 
For one adult and one enrolled child the 
monthly allowance (including rent of $15 for 
heated quarters) is $388. The above schedule 
of allowances is designed to provide for: (1) 
food and clothing; (2) rent or interest, taxes 
and insurance in lieu of rent; (3) operating 
expenses—kitchen fuel, hight, water, cleaning, 
recreation and equipment. 


The maximum allowance for winter fuel 
for a family of two to three children in un- 
heated rooms is $10 per month, while the fuel 
allowance for families in houses is fixed as 
follows: for a family of two to three children 
—$12 per month; four to five children—$316; 
six or more children—$18 per month. 


Other schedules are established defining the 
allowances for food and clothing; rent or 
interest, taxes and insurance; and for operat- 
ing expenses. 

Provision is made for the revision of al- 
lowances within the fixed maximum, and in 
such revision the Board is authorized to take 
into account the resources and income, earned 
or potential, of the family. 
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SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


HE tables presented below summarize pro- 

ceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1936, and from March 22, 1907, to 
March 31, 1936. 


I.—TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUS- 
TRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1985, TO MARCH 31, 


1936 
Num- | Num- |} Num- 
ber of ber ber of 
applica-|__ of strikes 
Industries affected tions | Boards| not 
for estab- | averted 
Boards | lished jor ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, trans- 
portation and communication 
and other public utilities— 
(1) Mining and Smelting indus- 
try— 
Conlon. fiancee s can eee 7 2 1 
Metalisn . cee. aaheeen ek Soe 1 1 
(2) Transportation and Com- 
munication— 
Steam railways............... Z 0 0 
Street and electric railways... 6 1 0 
Motor transportation.......... 1 0 0 
SHipping’’...seeaeen heen cee cee 4 1 0 
Telegraphs 3. sen sce ene tce 1 1 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
lightiand powers... eee 6 1 0 
II. Disputes not falling clearly 
within the direct scope of 
the Action... csskgoe eee 2 0 0 
30* 7 1 


*Including three cases carried over from preceding year. 


The proceedings under the Act during the 
fiscal year 1935-36 include three cases in which . 
proceedings had taken place during the pre- 
ceding year. On March 31, 1936, results were 
still pending in connection with three applica- 
tions. 


II—TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUS- 
TRIES FROM ee 1907, TO MARCH 31, 





Number | Number 
of of strikes 
Industries affected applica- not 
tions for | averted 
Boards | or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transport- 
ation and communication, other 
public utilities and war work— 
(1) Mining and Smelting Industry— 
Coal: paneer pincss Geek caret: 94 12 
IM Gta toe steot ere ahs iin Sree aia es es oaks 21 5 
Asbestosiesties Jacks secre tent we 1 0 
(2) Transportation and communica- 
tion— 
Steai Tranwayerete cc sec ee 242 7 
Street and electric railways...... 146 7 
Motor transportation............ 2 0 
TUXPLeSSi vances. cates oe 12 1 
Shipping s.haiscs es weet eee 52 0. 
‘Telegraphsiteies dae: des; hen: 31 1 
Melephonesaenicrs <.cssteisorist lev doce 10 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
Light and power.2.;..0b. aes eee 42 3 
Wile vators tes css csocrs «5 eee 1 0. 
(4) Wear: WOUIGE, hare aheiels tonto crs nets ck erete: < 30 1 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within 
the direct scope of the Act......... 161 2 
To tall sx, AeA cubes :o ce 845 39 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1936 


4 Deer following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for June, 1986, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 


Number of | Time loss 
Date eee employees | in working 
P | S| involved days 
W June, 036..es cere. aoe 14 2,004 4,014 
SMay mlOs6 le scenes 12 2,911 28,469 
June: 19355 ere eee 15 5,531 42,140 





*Preliminary figures. 


) 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
weil as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
‘Department, and the figures are given in the annual 


review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as “ minor dis- 
putes,”’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


While the number of strikes and lockouts . 
recorded for June was slightly more than for 
May and the number of workers involved 
was only slightly less, the time loss was 
greatly reduced because nearly all the time 
loss for May was due to strikes of loggers 
and sawmill workers in British Columbia 
which terminated .before the end of May. 
None of the disputes during June caused 
much time loss or involved a large number 
of workers for a long period. In June last 
year there were several disputes which in- 
volved numbers of workers and caused con- 
siderable time loss, namely those involving 
loggers in the Nipigon district of Ontario, 
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longshoremen and certain other water trans- 
port workers at Vancouver, B.C., and salmon 
fishermen in the Gulf of Georgia on the coast 
of British Columbia. 

Four disputes, involving 115 workers, were 
carried over from May (the dispute of 
garage employees at Winnipeg, Man., shown 
as unterminated in the June issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, was later reported to have 
been settled by May 381). Ten disputes 
commenced during June. Of these fourteen 
disputes, twelve terminated during the month, 
five resulting in favour of the employers, 
four in favour of the workers, a compromise 
settlement being reached in one case, while 
the results of two disputes were recorded as 
indefinite. At the end of June, therefore, 
there were on record two disputes recorded 
as strikes or lockouts, namely: taxi drivers, 
Winnipeg, Man., and restaurant employees, 
Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information had been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to four such disputes, namely: photo 
engravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Mont- 
real and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., 
May 4, 1931, one employer; motion picture 
projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, 
two employers; moulders, Peterborough, Ont., 
February 27, 1934, one employer; and 
laundry employees, Toronto, Ont. May 18, 
1936, one employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but 
receive subsistence for which work is per- 
formed or may be required, are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and 
employee being involved. 

A strike on May 18 of laundry employees 
in, one Toronto establishment with several 
branches, caused by alleged discrimination 
against one worker, was recorded in the 
‘Lasour Gazerre for June as terminated by 
the end of May, the strikers having been 
replaced. The dispute is included in the 
list of strikes where employment conditions 
are no longer affected but which have not 
been called off or declared terminated by the 
unions concerned. During June the estab- 
lishment was picketed by the strikers and 
sympathizers. The employer secured an in- 
junction against the canvassing of customers 
by the striking drivers, the terms of the 
contract when engaged providing that they 
should not do so after their employment 
ceased. On June 26 it is reported that a 


court ruling required that the wording on 
the picket signs should be confined to a 
statement that members of the Cleaners’ and 
Dyers’ Union were on strike. 

A cessation of work by eight loaders at 
a coal mine at East Coulee, Alberta, from 
May 23 to May 28, was reported too late 
for inclusion in the June issue of the LaBour 
Gazette. The men claimed they had not 
been paid fully for loading certain cars of 
coal and it was agreed to refer the case to 
the company accountant and the provincial 
mine inspector. The decision was in favour 
of the loaders. 

A dispute involving newsboys at London, 
Ont., on June 1, has been reported. The 
newspaper publishers increased the price of 
papers to the boys by ten per cent and also 
changed the method of contracting for 
routes. The boys refused to handle the 
papers under these conditions and the con- 
ditions as prior to the dispute were restored 
on the following day. 

A dispute involving men engaged to load 
pulpwood on a boat at Michipicoten Harbour, 
Ont., on June 18 has been reported. It 
appears that they demanded 60 cents an hour 
instead of 40 cents. It has been reported 
that work was resumed within a short time 
but particulars as to the dispute have not 
been received. 

A cessation of work by 700 coal miners in 
one colliery at Sydney Mines, N‘S., for one 
day, June 24, has been reported in the press. 
It appears that there was a dispute as to 
payment for coal left over at the end of a 
shift and the union decided to resume work 
pending negotiations with the management. 
Particulars from the parties involved have 
not yet been received. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 

SALMON FISHERMEN, Upper FRASER River, 
B.C—The dispute involving fishermen who 
demanded the same rate for fish as was paid 
on the lower part of the Fraser River, seven 
cents per pound instead of six cents, com- 
mencing May 26, continued into June but 
flood conditions were reported to have pre- 
vented fishing and supplies for the fresh fish 
market in Vancouver were received from the 
coast so that‘employment conditions were no 
longer affected by June 3. 


Taxt Drtvers, Winniesc, Man—The 
alleged lockout of taxi cab drivers employed 
by one company, which on May 4 dismissed 
fourteen employees who refused to give up 
their membership in the One Big Union, was 
unterminated at the end of the month. The 
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union’s application for a Board under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, May 28, 
was still under consideration at the end of 
the month as certain points in the appli- 
cation were apparently not in accordance 
with the requirements of the Act and infor- 
mation as to these points were being secured 
by the Minister. 


Truck Drivers, HeLpers, WAREHOUSE EM- 
PLOYEES, Etc., Toronto, Ont.—The strike of 
certain employees of one storage and truck- 
ing company, March 31, against the dismissal 
of several employees, alleged to be the re- 
sult of union activity, lapsed by the end of 
June although eleven of the strikers had not 
resumed work. The others had returned on 
April 20, as stated in the May issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, under a temporary arrange- 
ment for the moving season, under the same 
conditions as before the dispute, but a wage 
increase of five cents per hour had been made 
soon after the strike was declared. 


RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, TorRoNTO, ONT.— 
In connection with this strike, beginning on 
May 1, against the discharge of certain em- 
ployees, alleged to be for union activity, 
the employer had secured an interim injunc- 
tion against picketing and this had been re- 
newed with respect to certain former em- 
ployees. Some of these were later arrested 
for disobeying the order but were released 
with a warning. The employer appealed 
against the decision of the judge and the 
Court of Appeal is reported to have ruled 
on June 25 that ten men should be sentenced 
to ten days in jail for contempt of court but 
suspended sentence with the understanding 
that picketing by them or by any members 
of the union would cease. No settlement 
had been reported at the end of the month. 


GaraGE EMPpLoyEES (AUTOMOBILE Bopy 
Workers), Winnipec, Man.—It was stated 
in the Lasour Gazette for June that the 
strike of certain employees in one garage was 
settled early in June. Information received 
later is that work was resumed on June 1 
following negotiations between the parties 
which resulted in the employer agreeing to re- 
instate all employees without discrimination. 
The union officer alleged to have been dis- 
criminated against and another employee had 
in the meantime secured work elsewhere. 


SALMON FISHERMEN, LowER FRASER RIver, 
B.C.—The strike of fishermen on the lower 
part of the Fraser River, June 1, in sympathy 
with the strike of fishermen on the upper 
part of the river, May 26, was affected by 
floods and by the receipt of supplies for the 
market from the coast so that by June 3 em- 
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ployment conditions were no longer affected. 
By June 10, the water being lower, some of 
the men resumed work. 


Coan Miners, River Hesert, N.S—Em- 
ployees in one colliery ceased work on June 
15 as a result of a dispute about the right of 
one man to a place when the working force 
was reduced. Work was resumed on June 
17 when it was agreed with the management 
that the case would be taken up with the 
executive board of the union. 


Fur Workers, Toronto, Ont.—Employees 
in one establishment ceased work from June 
10 to June 16, claiming that payment for 
certain work was not in accordance with the 
agreement between the International Fur 
Workers’ Union and the Independent Furriers’ 
Association. The dispute was referred to 
arbitration under the terms of the agreement 
and it is reported that the decision was against 
the union. 


SHor Factory Workers, Toronto, ONT— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
from June 4 to June 8 in protest against the 
discharge of one employee, losing two days’ 
work, though remaining in the factory. The 
union reported that the discharged employee 
was reinstated. 


CLOAKMAKERS, ToroNTO, Ont.—When one 
employer operating a children’s coat shop dis- 
missed the employees engaged in manufactur- 
ing on June 15, continuing the operation of 
the stockroom and office, the union claimed 
this was a lockout in violation of the agree- 
ment with the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union and picketed the establish- 
ment. At the end of the month a settlement 
had not been reached but the employer re- 
ported that the machinery had been sold. 
The dispute is, therefore, recorded as ter- 
minated. 


Men’s Ciorurne Facrory Workers (Work 
CLorHING), Winnipec, Man.—Employees in 
one establishment ceased work on June 26 
demanding recognition of the United Garment 
Workers of America and wages and working 
conditions in accordance with the union 
schedule. This being conceded, work was 
resumed on Monday, June 29. 


LumsBer Mitt Workers, Casano, P.Q— 
Employees in two mills operated by one 
company ceased work on June 22 following 
the refusal of the employer to pay the same 
wages for an eight hour day as previously 
paid for ten. Hourly wages had been in- 
creased by fifteen per cent to partly offset 
the loss in daily wages when hours were 
reduced. A representative of the provincial 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1936* 

















Number Time 
Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working Result 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and Leckouts in progress prior to June, 1936. 
FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, Upper Fraser 


River -D Gert Mees Oy 70 £00 |Commenced May 26, 1936; for increase in piece 
rates; employment conditions no longer affected 
SN SROR TRIO by June 3, 1936; in favour of employer. 
ocal— 
Taxi drivers, Winnipeg, Man... 14 336 |Alleged lockout, May 4, 1936; re employment of 


union members; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Business, etc.— 
Truck drivers, helpers, ware- 
house employees, etc., Tor- 


Oi Aint x). Swe aes. if 125 {Commenced Mar. 31, 1936; against discharge of 
workers; lapsed by end of June, 1936; in favour of 
employer. 

Restaurant eam ae Toron- 
to, Ont.. 1: eee Ce 20 480 |Commenced May 1, 1936; for reinstatement of 
workers allegedly discharged for union activity; 
Garage employees (automobile unterminated. 
body workers), Winnipeg, 
Mane ee er Sa TF Re EE © Commenced May 5, 1936; alleged discrimination 


against union employee; terminated May 31, 1936; 
in favour of workers. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during June, 1936. 


FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, Lower Fraser 
iver, EB. Ciusoy a). ok El. vers 270 800 |Commenced June 1, 1936; in sympathy with fisher- 
men on strike along Upper Fraser River, May 26, 
1936; employment conditions no longer affected 
by June 3, 1936; in favour of employer. 
MINING, ETC.— 
Coal miners, River Hebert, N.S. 63 126 [Commenced June 15, 1936; dispute as to seniority; 
ManuvactuRING— terminated June 16, 1936; indefinite. 
Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Fur factory workers, ie oxaritoll 
O 40 200 |Commenced June 10, 1936; alleged violation of 
agreement re wage rates; terminated June 15, 
Boots and Shoes— 1936; in favour of employer. 
Shoe factory workers, Toron- 


1 Ee ee ee reer 75 150 |Commenced June 4, 1936; against discharge of 
worker; terminated June 6, 1936; in favour of 
workers. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cloakmakers, Toronto, Ont.... 20 260 |Alleged lockout; commenced June 15, 1936; re con- 


tinuing operations under union agreement; ter- 

minated by June 30, 1936; indefinite. 

Men’s clothing factory workers 

(work clothing), Winnipeg, 

19 38 |Commenced June 26, 1936; for union wages and 
working conditions; terminated June 27, 1936; 
in favour of workers. 

Other W ood Products— 

Lumber mill workers, Cabano, 
Ta OR ani eee EB 310 1240 |Commenced June 22, 1936; against increase in hourly 
wages of only 15% when hours reduced from 10 to 

8 per day; terminated June 25, 1936, in favour of 


CoNSsTRUCTION— employer. 
Buildings, etc.— 
Carpenters, Edmonton, Alta... 40 10 |Commenced June 8, 1936; against employment of 


‘rough carpenters’’ below union wage rates; 
terminated June 8, 1936; in favour of workers. 


Carpenters, Toronto, Ont...... i 24 [Commenced June 9, 1936; for employment of mem- 
bers of one union only; terminated June 12, 1936; 
TRANSPORTATION— in favour of workers. 
W ater— 
Longshoremen, Windsor, Ont. . 45 25 |Commenced June 24, 1936; for increased wages and 


improved working conditions; terminated June 24, 


1936: compromise. 
eee aa 


; *In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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Department of Labour investigated the matter 
and after consultation with the representative 
of the workers and with the management 
work was resumed on June 26, without any 
change in conditions. 


Carpenters, EpmMonton, ALperta——Car- 
penters employed on one building ceased 
work on June 8 in protest against the 
employment of “rough carpenters” at 50 cents 
per hour, the union agreement providing for 
a rate of 75 cents per hour for all carpenters. 
Work was resumed in two hours when the 
“rough carpenters’ were discharged and 
carpenters employed at 75 cents per hour. 

Reference to this dispute in made in the 
article on conciliation elsewhere in this issue. 


CARPENTERS, Toronto, Ont.—Employees on 
one building job ceased work on June 9 


demanding that the contractor agree to 
employ only members of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners. Work was 
resumed on June 12 when this was conceded. 


LONGSHOREMEN, WINDSOR, Ont.—Men 
employed to load freight boats at Windsor, 
Ont., ceased work on June 24, demanding an 
agreement with the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees providing 
for increases in wage rates and improvements 
in working conditions. Concessions being 
made as to certain working conditions, work 
was resumed after five hours. It was agreed 
that men would be paid for time used in 
going from one assignment to another and 
that time and one-half rates would be paid 
for work at Amherstburg. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue of February, 1936, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1935. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 
of as much as two years, and for such 
countries the latest figures are not for rela- 
tively recent dates. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this monthly article 
are taken as far as possible directly from 
the government publications of the various 
countries concerned, while information as to 
particular disputes is obtained for the most 
part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in May 
was 54 and 14 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 68 
disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 22,400 workers with a time loss of 
163,000 working days. Of the 54 disputes 
beginning in May, 12 arose out of demands 
for advances in wages and 13 out of other 
wage questions, 2 on questions respecting 
working hours, 15 on questions of employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons, 3 on 
questions of working arrangements, and 9 on 


questions of trade union principle. During 
the month, final settlements were reached in 
42 disputes, of which 12 were settled in 
favour of workers, 13 in favour of employers 
and 17 resulted in compromises. In the 
cases of 9 other disputes, work was resumed 
pending negotiations, 

The strike of 2,000 slate quarrymen and 
labourers at Blaenau Festiniog, which began 
March 16 and was mentioned in the May 
issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, was settled 
May 13 by arbitration when it was agreed 
to increase the wage scale to the 1932 level. 


Belgium 


Many strikes occurred during June in 
Belgium. At Antwerp, 10,000 dock workers 
went on strike June 2, and on June 22 
reached an agreement by which wage in- 
creases were granted. On June 15, 125,000 
coal miners went out, demanding wage in- 
creases and a 40 hour week. Metal workers, 
munition workers and textile workers were 
also involved in the movement. A total of 
400,000 workers in various industries were 
reported to be on strike June 22. The 
miners’ strike. was settled June 23 through 
government intervention. The trade union 
committee controlling the majority of the 
strikers in the different industries ordered 
work to be resumed June 24, but this order 
was not fully obeyed in some industries. 


France 


As mentioned in the last issue of the 
Lasour GazertTe, stoppages of work occurred 
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in a large number of metal and engineering 
establishments in the Paris area late in May. 
Early in June, strikes spread to a great many 
other trades in practically all parts of France. 
The principal demands of the workers were 
for a forty hour working week, holidays with 
pay, the granting of full trade union rights 
and the conclusion of collective agreements 
to regulate working conditions. Partial settle- 
ments were effected about June 8, in part 
by the passage of certain legislation in line 
with the demands of the workers, and in part 
by negotiations between the employers’ asso- 
ciation and the confederation of labour on 
points with which the government was not 
able to deal. Though many workers returned 
to work at this time, others, notably coal 
miners in Northern France and _ shipyard 
workers, went on strike after this partial 
settlement. Some of the latter disputes, 
which were still in progress at the end of 
the month, appear to be based on political 
as well as industrial demands. Reports vary 
as to the total number involved in these 
strikes, namely from 300,000 to 1,000,000 
workers. 


United States 


Statistics for the year 19385 show 2,014 
disputes beginning in the year, involving 
1,117,213 workers with a time loss of 
15,456,337 working days for the year. This 
is the largest number of disputes for any 
year since 1921, but the number of workers 
involved and the time loss is considerably 
less than for 1934. The industries in which 
the greatest time losses occurred during 1935 
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were: bituminous coal mining; sawmills and 
logging camps; the manufacture of cotton 
goods, women’s clothing and silk and rayon 
goods; and water transportation. 

During the year, one-half of the total 
number of workers involved were on strike 
for wage increases, the majority of these 
workers being bituminous coal miners in the 
dispute in September. Another 26 per cent 
of the workers involved were concerned in 
disputes over union organization. 


Of the 2,003 disputes which terminated in 
1935, 54 per cent of the number of workers 
involved secured substantial gains, 26-9 per 
cent partial gains or compromises, 14:7 per 
cent little or no gains, the remainder having 
been involved in disputes between rival 
unions or disputes in which the result was 
indeterminate or not reported. 

The number of disputes beginning in April, 
1936, was 169 and 122 were in effect from the 
previous month, making a total of 291 dis- 
putes in progress during the month, involving 
74,000 workers with a time loss of 886,000 
working days for the month. 


A strike of 5,000 employees of a _ radio 
manufacturing company at Camden, New 
Jersey, began June 25 and was still in pro- 
gress at the beginning of July. The strike 
was called for union recognition and for 
increased wages, 

Another strike of 5,500 workers for union 
recognition in the steel industry at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, was reported June 23. Dis- 
orders and violence occurred during both of 
these strikes. 


CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
APRIL 1, 1936, TO JUNE 30, 1936 


ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for 
the most part under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or an arbiter when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 
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The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western prov- 
inces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 

These officers are also charged with certain 
duties arising out of the administration of 
the Fair Wages Policy applying to contracts 
let by the Dominion Government and to 
works aided by federal funds. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with dur- 
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ing the period from April 1 to June 30, 1936. 
(An article covering the period December 1, 
1935, to March 31, 1936, appeared in the 
Lazour Gazerte, April, 1936, page 321). 


Hat Factory Workers, BROCKVILLE, ONT.— 
Early in April, 1936, 51 employees of the 
backshop staff of the John B. Stetson Com- 
pany (Canada), Limited, Brockville, Ontario, 
ceased work in protest against a new system 
of wage payment introduced by the manage- 
ment which the employees alleged would 
reduce their earnings. At the request of both 
parties involved, a conciliation officer of the 
Department of Labour investigated all angles 
of the dispute and held several conferences 
with representatives of the employees and with 
officials of the company. The officer was able 
to clear up a number of misunderstandings in 
regard to the new wage basis. In addition, the 
management of the company agreed to make 
certain concessions favourable to the em- 
ployees in one or more departments, and also 
to make a re-study of the proposed basic 
rates, it being understood that in certain 
departments the rates would likely be in- 
creased and in no instance would they be 
reduced. The employees agreed to return to 
work on this understanding, and operations 
were resumed on April 20th. Approximately 
two weeks later the Department received word 
that the employees had formed a union and 
had made demands upon the Company for an 
increase in wages ranging from 19 to 200 per 
cent. The manager of the Company stated 
that if these demands were pressed to the 
point of a strike, as had been threatened, it 
was probable that the Company would either 
move its plant elsewhere or cease operations 
in Canada entirely. The conciliator of the 
Department again met representatives of the 
employees, urging upon them the advisability 
of continuing work under the _ previous 
arrangement, at least until such time as the 
new system had been given a fair test, and 
warning them of the danger of precipitating a 
strike at that time in view of the position 
taken by the management, of which they were 
made fully aware. Operations continued with- 
out interruption, it being understood that the 
management was prepared to discuss at any 
time any matters in dispute with a commit- 
tee of its own employees. 


Truck Drivers, Hetpers AND WAREHOUSE 
EMPLOYEES, ToRONTO, ONT.—On April 14, 1936, 
a committee representing-employees of the 
Rawlinson Moving and Storage Company, 
Toronto, Ontario, then on strike, accompanied 
by officers of the National Trades Council, 
interviewed the conciliation officer of the 
Department of Labour in Toronto and re- 
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quested his services in an effort to adjust a 
dispute between this company and its em- 
ployees. It was stated that following the 
unionizing of the employees four men had 
been discharged, and also that the manage- - 
ment of the company had refused to discuss 
the employees’ request for increased wages 
and certain improvements in working condi- 
tions. A strike had occurred on March 831. 
The departmental conciliator immediately dis- 
cussed the situation with an officer of the 
employing company. This officer stated that 
the men could return to work with the excep- 
tion of certain ones who, he stated, were un- 
suitable and who had made themselves objec- 
tionable since the strike, but he would give 
no undertaking as to the number he would 
reinstate. This officer also refused to attend 
a conference to discuss the matter. The posi- 
tion of the employer was made known to 
the committee representing the men, and they 
stated that they would continue the strike. 


Stree: Workers, SAuLt Ste. Martz, Ont.— 
In the latter part of April, 1986, a committee 
representing the steel workers, members of 
the Algoma Steel Workers’ Union, employed 
by the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, discussed with 
officials of the Department of Labour, in 
Ottawa, the situation existing between this 
Corporation and its employees. Early in the 
year an understanding had been reached that 
negotiations for a general wage increase would 
be opened in April, but the management had 
informed the men that the financial position 
of the Corporation would not permit this 
being done. The delegation requested that a 
conciliation officer be sent to Sault Ste. 
Marie to look into the matter and render 
whatever assistance might be possible. This 
request was granted, and early in June con- 
ferences with the parties involved were held. 
The manager of the employing company 
stated that it was impossible for him to con- 
sider at that time any upward adjustment in 
wages, and the employees took the position 
that the only alternative to a strike was the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. The consent of the em- 
ployers to such procedure was finally obtained, 
and formal application for the establishment 
of a board was made by the employees con- 
cerned. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS, HAMILTON, ONT.— 
Early in May, 1936, the Department of Labour 
was advised that negotiations between the 
management of the Hamilton By-Products 
Coke Ovens, Limited, and their stationary 
engineers and operators, members of Local 
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Union No. 700, International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers, had reached a deadlock, and 
intimation was given that application would 
be made for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The 
conciliation services of the Department were 
offered and accepted, and an officer conferred 
with the disputing parties in Hamilton on 
May 21. Both parties referred to the several 
disputes that had arisen during the past two 
years and which had been settled by joint 
conferences brought about through the con- 
ciliation service of the Department, and stated 
that these settlements had been satisfactory 
for brief periods only. The conciliator found 
it impossible to bring about an adjustment 
in this matter, both parties expressing the 
view that the dispute could be dealt with more 
effectively by board procedure. 


Taxr Drivers, Winnipeg, Man.—On May 
4, 19386, the management of Moore’s Taxi, 
Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba, posted a 
notice in its establishment to the effect that 
the company was not satisfied with conditions 
existing between it and the One Big Union 
and that drivers affiliated with this organi- 
zation would not be employed. On the same 
day 14 drivers, members of the Taxi Drivers’ 
Unit, One Big Union, were dismissed. The 
matter was brought to the attention of the 
Department of Labour, and request was made 
for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act. A  con- 
ciliator visited Winnipeg and conferred with 
representatives of the men and officials of the 
employing company. The company’s posi- 
tion was that lack of employment and in- 
fraction of the company’s regulations were the 
reasons for the dismissals. After lengthy 
negotiations the departmental conciliator was 
finally successful in obtaining the company’s 
consent to reinstate 9 of the dismissed drivers, 
but the union officers refused this offer and 
stated that they would seek the establish- 
ment of a board. 


EvectricAL WorKERS, GUELPH, OntT.—On 
May 8, 1936, an application was received in 
the Department of Labour for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act from employees of the Light and 
Heat Commission of Guelph, Ontario, mem- 
bers of Local Union No. 548, international 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The dis- 
pute had arisen when the Commission re- 
duced the working hours of the employees 
from 50 to 44 per week without an increase 
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in the hourly rate, the object being to pro- 
vide employment for at least four additional 
workmen. A eonciliation officer of the De- 
partment interviewed in Guelph representa- 
tives of the employees concerned, and the 
manager and chairman of the Commission. 
The chairman stated that the hourly rates 
compared favourably with those being paid at 
other points in Western Ontario, and was 
definite in his refusal to recede from the posi- 
tion taken or to consider any increase in 
wage rates. He further stated that he was 
agreeable to meeting the employees at any 
time a dispute should arise but that a con- 
ference to discuss the points then in dispute 
would not serve any useful purpose. In 
view of the position taken by the chairman 
the departmental officer was unable to render 
further assistance in the matter. 


LAUNDRY WorRKERS (DRIVERS AND PRESSERS), 
Toronto, Ont.—On May 26, 1936, the con- 
ciliation service of the Department of Labour 
was requested in connection with a strike of 
certain employees of the New Method Laun- 
dry, Toronto, Ontario. It was stated that a 
few weeks previously the employees had 
formed a union, affiliated with the All-Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, and shortly there- 
after one of the older men who had been 
active in the organization was discharged. 
A strike was called on May 18. A conciliator 
interviewed officials of the company, who 
stated that the man in question had not been 
dismissed because of his connection with 
the union but for other cause entirely. They 
further stated that they would not re-employ 
him under any circumstances, and in any 
event such action would only lead to a walk- 
out of the workers who had not joined in the 
strike. These officers also agreed to meet a 
union official and discuss the matter with 
him. This conference was held on May 27. 
It was later learned that 12 of the 65 strikers 
had resumed work and others had been re- 
placed. 


LONGSHOREMEN, THREE Rivers, P.Q— 
During the latter part of May, 1936, trouble 
developed in the Port of Three Rivers, P.Q., 
involving longshoremen, members of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association, the 
men objecting to the crew of a ship un- 
loading cargo. Representatives of the Long- 
shoremen’s Association had been endeavouring 
for a considerable period to secure an agree- 
ment respecting wages and working condi- 
tions with the stevedoring companies at that 
point but without success. Early in June 
a departmental conciliator conferred, at Three 
Rivers, with the union officials, and subse- 
quently with one or more officials of the 
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employing companies, advising them to re- 
new negotiations. It is understood that this 
advice was followed. 


CARPENTERS, EDMONTON, ALTA.—On June 8, 
1936, a strike occurred of carpenters em- 
ployed on the construction of a building at 
Edmonton, Alberta, in protest against the 
contractor employing a number of workmen, 
classified as carpenters’ helpers, and _per- 
mitting them to use a number of the tools 


of the carpentry trade. It was alleged that 
this was contrary to the general practice in 
the building industry in that city. The dis- 
pute received the prompt attention of the 
Labour Commissioner of the Government of 
Alberta and the Western Representative of © 
the federal Department of Labour, and an 
amicable adjustment followed. A number of 
additional carpenters were taken on to re- 
place the carpenters’ helpers, the latter being 
absorbed as labourers. 


Annual Convention of the Ontario and Quebec Conference of 
Typographical Unions 


The twenty-fifth convention of the Ontario 
and Quebec Conference of ‘Typographical 
Unions was held in Ottawa, June 26-27, 1936. 
In addition to the delegates from the various 
typographical unions there were five repre- 
sentatives of kindred trades, attending on 
special invitation to discuss the question of 
closer affiliation among the allied crafts of 
the printing industry. The delegates were 
welcomed by His Worship Mayor Stanley 
Lewis, Mr. R. J. Tallon, secretary of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, and 
Mr. P. J. Tomkins, president of the Ottawa 
Allied Trades and Labour Association. 


Addresses were delivered by Mr. W. M. 
Dickson, Deputy Munister of Labour, and 
Mr. Tom Moore, member of the National 
Employment Commission. Mr. Dickson, after 
extending greetings from the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, congratulated the delegates 
on the good work being accomplished among 
the members through the benefit features of 
the union, and spoke of the vast changes in 
the printing industry since the days of 
Guttenburg and the early use of wood type. 
He referred to the work of the Department 
of Labour and stated that its problems were 
similar to those of the unions, and that the 
officers of the Department were always willing 
to lend assistance in finding a solution to 
these problems. 

Mr. Moore outlined the work of the Na- 
tional Employment Commission in regard to 
stabilizing the economic conditions of the 
workers. He claimed that unemployment 
and other disturbing factors in industry were 
national problems. In referring to the delay 
in bringing into force certain social laws he 
stated that the British North America Act 
should be amended to give the Federal Par- 
liament the necessary power to enact and put 
into operation such enactments throughout 
the Dominion. 

The recommendations contained in the 
adopted resolutions were: (1) That the 


Ontario Government allow liquor advertise- 
ments in newspapers and magazines printed - 
in Ontario; (2) Insertion of a fair wage 
clause in all printing contracts; Opposition to 
the removal of the tariff on magazines; (3) 
That unions of the printing industry have all 
their agreements commence and terminate at 
the same time. 


The final session of the Conference was 
largely taken up with the report of the 
Montreal delegates on the collective labour 
agreements recently put into force in that 
city. 

An important change is contemplated by 
extending the scope of the Conference to in- 
clude other printing trades unions in the 
affluation with the Typographical. Reports 
from a number of locals indicated a favour- 
able attitude to the question and the officers 
were instructed to take the necessary steps to 
bring it about. 


Officers elected were: President, J. J. 
Clancey, Ottawa; first vice-president, J. W. 
Blaquiere, Montreal; 2nd vice-president, M. 
Dunkley, Peterborough; secretary-treasurer, 
E. J. Teague, Montreal. 


The invitation of Jacques-Cartier Typo- 
graphical Union of Montreal to hold the 
1937 convention in Montreal was accepted. 





Twenty-eight factories included in the com- 
pressed gases industry in 1935 had a value of 
production of $3,077,765 compared with 
$2,803,840 in 1934 and $2,490,215 in 1933. The 
average number of employees in these estab- 
lishments was 510 with salaries and wages of 
$741,631. The main products were oxygen, 
acetylene, carbon dioxide and hydrogen and 
each of these were made in greater quantities 
than in 1934. Acetylene output was 39,922,683 
cubic feet; oxygen 136,059,706, carbon dioxide 
in cylinders 4,849,687 and hydrogen 40,134,386 
cubic feet. 
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SUPREME COURT JUDGMENTS RESPECTING VALIDITY OF SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


Decisions on References by Federal Government as to 
Dominion and Provincial Jurisdiction 


ol bervoes Supreme Court of Canada on June 1%, 

rendered its judgments on the constitu- 
tionality of eight statutes comprising the 
“social legislation” enacted during the 1934 
and 19385 sessions of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. These measures were :— 


Section 498a of the Criminal Code; 

Dominion Trade and Industry Commis- 
sion Act; 

Employment and Social Insurance Act; 

Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings 
Act; 

Minimum Wages Act; 

Limitation of Hours of Work Act; 

Natural Products Marketing Act; and 

Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. 


The above enactments were referred to the 
Supreme Court in order to secure a judicial 
determination as to whether the Acts in ques- 
tion are ultra vires of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. Hearings were conducted before the 
Supreme Court between January 15 and 
February 5 in respect to the validity of the 
eight statutes. 

Factums were submitted in respect of these 
references on behalf of the Government of 
Canada and on behalf of the respective prov- 
inces. Counsel were present also on behalf 
of the Attorney-General of Canada and the 
Attorney-General of the respective provinces. 
(Lasour Gazette, February, 1936, p. 140). 


Appeals to Privy Council 

A statement issued on July 8, by the 
Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Justice, 
indicates that appeals will be made to the 
Privy Council in connection with certain of 
the judgments. The Minister’s statement is 
as follows:— 

“The Honourable Ernest Lapointe, Mini- 

ster of Justice, announced to-day that the 
~ Dominion Government had decided to apply 
at the present sittings of the Judicial Com- 
mitttee of His Majesty’s Privy Council for 
leave to appeal to His Majesty in Council 
from the judgments pronounced by the 


Supreme Court of Canada on the 17th of 
June last in the references concerning the 
constitutional validity of The Employment 
and Social Insurance Act; the Weekly Rest in 
Industrial Undertakings Act; The Minimum 
Wages Act and the Limitation of Hours of 
Work Act. 


“In the reference concerning the Employ- 
ment and Social Insurance Act, the Supreme 
Court of Canada held, by a majority of four 
to two, that the statute was ultra vires of the 
Parliament of Canada. The Chief Justice 
and Davis J. were of opinion that the statute 
was intra vires of the Parliament of Canada, 
but Rinfret, Cannon, Crocket and Kerwin 
JJ. were of opinion that the statute was 
ultra vires. 


“Tn the reference concerning the Weekly 
Rest in Industrial Undertakings Act; The 
Minimum Wages Act; and The Limitation of 
Hours of Work Act the judges of the 
Supreme Court of Canada were equally 
divided in their opinion.“ The Chief Justice 
and Davis and Kerwin JJ. were of the 
opinion that, except as to section 6 of The 
Minimum Wages Act, the statutes were intra 
vires of the Parliament of Canada. On the 
other hand, Rinfret, Cannon and Crocket JJ. 
were of opinion that the statutes were ultra 
vires. The question in issue concerns the 
scope of the Dominion’s treaty making 
power, and is considered to be of great im- 
portance. 


“The Minister of Justice also stated that 
he had been advised by some of the provinces 
that they intended to ask for leave to appeal 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council from the judgments pronounced by 
the Supreme Court of Canada in other refer- 
ences—in particular, in the references con- 
cerning the constitutional validity of section 
498A of the Criminal Code and the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act.” 


A summary of the judgments respecting 
each of the statutes is given herewith. 


Section 498A of the Criminal Code 


Section 498A of the Criminal Code of 
Canada declares certain types of price dis- 
crimination to be criminal offences punishable 
by a fine of $5,000 in the case of a corporation 
and a fine of $1,000 in the event of violation 


by any other person. The section was passed 
together with other amendments to the 
Criminal Code on July 5, 1935, as chapter 56 
of the 1935 statutes. It came into effect on 
September 1, 1935. Two months later, on 
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November 5, the present government referred 
the section to the Supreme Court of Canada 
for decision as to whether or not its enactment 
was within the legislative powers of the 
Dominion Parliament. 


Pending this decision and the _ possible 
appeal therefrom to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, no prosecutions of 
alleged offenders have been conducted under 
section 498A. Section 498A was passed with 
the intention of giving effect to certain recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
Price Spreads, made in its report of April 9, 
1935, on the termination of its lengthy investi- 
gations. The section is composed of three 
parts, the first providing against specified 
types of price discrimination, and the second 
and third against certain policies of selling 
goods at low prices for the purposes of de- 
stroying competition or eliminating competi- 
tors. It reads in full as follows:— 


498a. Every person engaged in trade or 
commerce or industry is guilty of an indict- 
able offence and liable to a penalty not 
exceeding one thousand dollars or to one 
month’s imprisonment, or, if a corporation, 
to a penalty not exceeding five thousand 
dollars, who 
(a) is a party or privy to, or assists in, 

any transaction of sale which discrim- 
inates, to his knowledge, against com- 
petitors of the purchaser in that any 
discount, rebate or allowance is granted 
to the purchaser over and above any 
discount, rebate or allowance available 
at the time of such transaction to the 
aforesaid competitors in respect of a 
sale of goods of like quality and 
quantity; 

The provisions of this paragraph shall not, 
however, prevent a co-operative society 
returning to producers or consumers, or a 
co-operative wholesale society returning to 
its constituent retail members, the whole or 
any part of the net surplus made in its 
trading operations in proportion to purchases 
made from or sales to the society. 

(b) engages in a policy of selling goods in 
any area of Canada at prices lower than 
those exacted by such seller elsewhere 
in Canada, for the purpose of destroying 
competition or eliminating a competitor 
in such part of Canada; 

(ce) engages in a policy of selling goods at 
prices unreasonably low for the purpose 
of destroving competition or eliminating 
a competitor. 


The Supreme Court of Canada in its judg- 
ment on the constitutional. validity of the 
section, delivered on June 17, 1936, held 
unanimously that the second and third parts 
of the section, i.e., its clauses (b) and (c) were 
validly enacted under legislative powers held 
by the Dominion Parliament under the Brit- 
ish North America Act. The judgment of 
Sir Lyman P. Duff, Chief Justice, and Mr. 
Justice Rinfret, Mr. Justice Davis and Mr. 
Justice Kerwin, delivered by the Chief Jus- 


\provisions of the statute in question. 


tice, found clause (a) to be constitutionally 
valid. Mr. Justice Cannon and Mr. Justice 
Crocket in separate dissenting opinions de- 
clared that in their view the latter clause dealt: 
with matters on which the federal Parlia- 
ment had not power to legislate, but that. 
clauses (b) and (c) were constitutionally valid. 


The majority judgment found the entire 
section to fall within the powers of the Do- 
minion to legislate on the subject of criminal 
law. While pointing out that it is “well 
settled that the Parliament of Canada cannot. 


- acquire jurisdiction over a subject which be- 


longs exclusively to the provinces by at- 
taching penal sanctions to legislation which in 
its pith and substance is legislation in rela- 
tion to that subject in its provincial aspects. 
alone,” the judgment adheres to the view that 
these considerations are not applicable to the 
On the 
contrary it is recalled that in the judgment 
of the Judicial Committee in 1931 upholding 
the constitutional validity of the Combines 
Investigation Act and of section 498 of the 
Criminal Code it was established beyond doubt 
“that, in enacting laws in relation to matters 
falling within the subject matter of the crim- 
inal law, as these words are used in section 91 
[of the British North America Act], Parlia- 
ment is not restricted by any rule limiting the 
Acts declared to be criminal acts to such as 
would appear to a court of law to be ‘in their 
own nature’ criminal.” The majority judg- 
‘ment holds that in the case of section 498A 
“the prohibitions seem to be aimed at the 
iprevention of practices which Parliament con- 
ceives to be inimical to the public welfare; 

nd each of the offences is declared in explicit 
aie to be an indictable offence.” 


Mr. Justice Crocket, after reviewing in his 
reasons certain earlier decisions of the Judicial 
Committee in constitutional cases, includ- 
ing those regarding the Board of Commerce 
Act and the Combines Investigation Act, 


stated : 

T have concluded that (b) and (c) allege 
offences which might reasonably be held to 
be of a criminal character, inasmuch as both 
require a specific intent to destroy competi: 
tion or to eliminate a competitor—a thing 
which is bound in the end to operate to the 
detriment or against the interest of the 
publie. 

In his remarks regarding clause (a) of the 


section Mr. Justice Crocket found as follows, 
in holding the clause to be unconstitutional: 


No intention to destroy competition or 
to eliminate an individual competitor is 
required. On the contrary its apparent 


object is to prevent the granting of discounts, 
rebates or allowances to large scale pur- 
ehasers of manufactured and all other goods 
for any reason whatever and to make the 
price of commodities uniform as far ag 
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possible, and by this expedient to raise 
retail prices throughout the community and 
thus to deprive the great mass of the 
consuming population of the benefit of real 
competition in trade. Such a policy may be 
desirable and beneficial to a particular class 
of the population, but its purpose is purely 
economic and involves the virtual control 
by Parliament of such subjects as contracts 
of sale, which the B.N.A. Act has assigned 
to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures, ... In my opinion ss. 
(a) describes an act which lacks every ele- 
ment of what is ordinarily associated with 
criminal law, either in the minds of lawyers 
or laymen. It describes a thing which is 
neither civilly or morally wrong in itself 
under the cloak of discrimination. 


In arriving at the same conclusions as Mr. 
Justice Crocket, Mr. Justice Cannon stated 
that, prima facre, “ Parliament has _ legisla- 
ted directly in a matter of civil rights and has 
simply annexed to it a sanction.” Character- 
istics of a crime, he indicated, are, first, “the 
danger to the community as a whole which 
the conduct of the offender is felt to give” and, 
second, the fact that “whereas the object of 
the law in the case of a tort is principally 
the compensation of the party injured, its ob- 
ject in the case of crime is primarily the 
punishment of the offender.” Mr. Justice 
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Cannon held that clause (a) does not fill 
these requirements, “inasmuch as it has in view 
only the protection of individual competitors 
of the vendor, not the maintenance of public 
order or the promotion of the public weal. 
It deals exclusively with the civil law and the 
only logical sanction to enforce the stipula- 
tion in favour of an aggrieved competitor 
would be to give him against the discrimin- 
ating vendor a recourse in damages for com- 
pensation of any damages resulting from a 
refusal to sell to him at the same price goods 
of like quality and quantity.” 


An interesting parallel to section 498A is 
found in the United States in the Patman- 
Robertson law against price discrimination, 
approved June 19, 1936. Section 3 of this 
law follows with close similarity the word- 
ing of section 498A of the Canadian Crim- 
inal Code. As both the Canadian and the 
United States law are designed to govern 
countless numbers of ordinary commercial 
transactions, each has been the subject of 
widespread discussion, particularly in trade 
circles. on the matter of the possible effects 
of their enforcement in their present forms. 


The Dominion Trade and Industry Commission Act, 1935 


The unanimous judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Canada on the constitutional validity 
of the Dominion Trade and Industry Com- 
mission Act, 1935, delivered on the same date 
as the other judgments reviewed here, declared 
- the Act to be in part beyond the legislative 
powers of the Dominion Parliament. 

The Dominion Trade and Industry Com- 
mission Act was passed on July 5, 1935, to 
come into effect on October 1 of that year. 
Its preamble referred to the investigations 
by the Special Committee and Royal Com- 
mission on Price Spreads and declared that 
“the majority of the commissioners recom- 
mended that a Federal Trade and Industry 
Commission be established with powers to 
regulate commerce and industry” and that 
“it is expedient and in the public interest 
that effect be given to the aforesaid recom- 
mendations in so far as it is within the com- 
petence of Parliament to do so.” 

The Act established a Dominion Trade and 
Industry Commission, consisting of the three 
members of the Tariff Board, charged with 
the administration of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act and possessing power to recommend 
approval of certain price and _ production 
agreements (section 14), to investigate and 
obtain the assistance of the National Research 


Council in inquiring into any questions relat- 
ing to commodity standards and the grading 
of commodities (sections 15, 16 and 17), to 
investigate complaints regarding alleged viola- 
tions of provisions of a number of laws listed 
in the Act, described in the Act as “ laws pro- 
hibiting unfair trade practices” (section 2 
(h) and section 20), to sponsor industrial 
conferences for the determination of unfair 
trade practices prevailing in any industry 
(section 23), and (section 25) when so re- 
quired by the Governor in Council, to in- 
vestigate and report upon “ questions relating 
to the general trend of social or economic 
conditions or to any social or economic prob- 
lem of Canada.” Provisions for the estab- 
lishment and use of the words “Canada 
Standard” as a national trade mark were 
made in sections 18 and 19 of the Act. Sec- 
tions 21 and 22) provided for the appointment 
and duties of a Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions to operate under the superintendence of 
the Minister of Justice. 


Following the general election in October 
1935, and the reference of the Act to the 
Supreme Court, steps to administer its 
provisions were deferred except with regard 
to the Combines Investigation Act, the con- 
stitutional validity of the Combines Investi- 
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gation Act having been established some years 
earlier. 

Section 14 of the Trade and Industry Com- 
mission Aict, dealing with price and production 
agreements, and sections 19 and 20 concerning 
a “Canada Standard” trade mark, were de- 
clared to be unconstitutional measures in the 
judgment of the Supreme Court. Regarding 
section 20, already described, the Court found 
that this section “would appear to be un- 
objectionable as respects enactments mentioned 
in section 2 (h) which may be intra vires of 
Parliament. As regards the validity of these 
enactments we have only heard argument in 
respect to two of them; the Natural Products 
Marketing Act and Section 498A of the 
Criminal Code.’ The other sections of the 
Commission Act considered in the Court’s 
judgment, namely sections 15 (1), 16 and 17, 
dealing with commodity standards, and sec- 
tions 21 and 22, dealing with the office of 
Director of Public Prosecutions, were viewed 
as constitutionally valid. The decision re- 
garding sections 21 and 22 is subject to the 
qualifications indicated above with respect 
to section 20. 

In dealing with the section of the Com- 
mission Act regarding price and production 
agreements, the Court stated in part: 

we cannot perceive any ground for holding 
that the enactments of this section are 


necessarily incidental to the exercise of any 
powers of the Dominion in relation to the 


criminal law. Nor can the section, we think, 
be sustained as legislation in relation to the 
regulation of trade and commerce.... It is 
to be observed that this section contemplates 
action by the Commission and by the Gov- 
ernor in Council in respect of individual 
agreements which may relate to trade that 
is entirely local. 


Sections 16 and 17, regarding commodity 
standards, were upheld “in view of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Dominion Parliament in 
respect of the criminal law and trade and 
commerce” on the ground that in this con- 
nection it would appear Parliament may 
“exercise a wide latitude in prosecuting in- 
vestigations for ascertaining the facts with 
regard to fraudulent commercial practices, 
including adulteration.” Sections 18 and 19 
are condemned on the ground that the so- 
called trade mark provided for “is not a 
trade mark in any proper sense of the term. 

That subsection is really an attempt 
to create a civil right of a novel character and 
to vest it in the Crown in the right of the 
Dominion.” The validity of sections 21 and 
22, concerning a Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions, was maintained for the reason that 
“it would appear that authority to enact 
these provisions is necessarily incidental to 
the exercise of legislative authority in rela- 
tion to the criminal offences created by the 
laws ‘ prohibiting unfair trade practices’ validly 
enacted in such of the statutes enumerated in 
section 2(h) as may be competent.” 


Employment and Social Insurance Commission Act 


The Employment and Social Insurance 
Commission Act, which received Royal Assent 
on June 28, 1935 (Lazour Gazette, July, 1935, 
pages 617-20) was enacted for the purpose of 
“ establishing an Employment and Social In- 
surance Commission to provide for a Na- 
tional Employment Service, for insurance 
against unemployment, for aid to unemployed 
persons, and for other forms of Social In- 
surance and Security and for purposes related 
thereto.” 


The Act provided, inter alia, for a system 
of unemployment insurance with a central 
fund, to which employers, workers, and the 
Dominion were to contribute specified weekly 
amounts. Benefits were payable to insured 
workers for a stipulated period, on satisfying 
-certain statutory conditions most important 
of which was that the insured worker shall 
have paid into the fund not less than forty 
weekly contributions during the two years 
immediately preceding the date of claiming 
the benefits. A graduated scale of benefits 
was set up, and were payable for not more 
than an aggregate of 78 days of continuous 


unemployment in any benefit year. Although 
this measure was enacted, contributions to 
the unemployment insurance fund were to 
be paid on a date to be set by the Commis- 
sion. On July 20, 1935, the personnel of the 
Commission was announced (Lasour GAZETTE, 
August, 1935, page 713). Later, this Act along 
with other social legislation, was referred to 
the Supreme Court of Canada (Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE, November, 1935, p. 976) in order to 
secure a judicial determination as to whether 
it was ultra vires of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. On June 17, 1936, judgment was given 


‘by the Supreme Court, declaring the Em- 
jloyment and Social Insurance Commission 


ct unconstitutional. Chief Justice Duff and 

r. Justice Davis upheld the legislation, while 
Rinfret, Cannon, Crocket and Kerwin, J.J. 
expressed contrary opinions. 

It was claimed by the Dominion, that the 
Act was constitutional in view of Parlia- 
ment’s residuary power to legislate for the 
“peace, order and good government” of the 
country, and “its exclusive power (a) to regu- 
late trade and commerce; (b) to raise money 
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by any mode or system of taxation; (c) to 
appropriate public money for any public pur- 
poses; (d) to provide for the collection of sta- 
tistics and incidentally, (e) to enact criminal 
laws.” 


Chief Justice Duff and Mr. Justice Davis 
found that the Act did not transgress the 
legislative power of Parliament, particularly 
with regard to its power to raise money by any 
mode or system of taxation, for the exclusive 
disposition of Parliament. The written judg- 
ment of the Chief Justice on this point is as 
follows: “ At all events, it seems to be abund- 
antly clear that there is nothing in either sec- 
tion 91 or section 92 (of the B.N.A. Act) 
which precludes the Dominion from raising 
money by any mode or system of taxation to 
be expended in the relief of distress among 
inhabitants of any one or more provinces by 
direct application for the benefit of the in- 
habitants as individuals, still less for raising 
money to be expended for the relief of the 
inhabitants of the Dominion, almost all of 
‘whom are necessarily inhabitants of the prov- 
inces. The inhabitants of the provinces are 
taxable by the Dominion in order to raise 
moneys for any purpose in the furtherance 
of which it is competent to the Dominion to 
expend such moneys in exercise of its exclu- 
sive and plenary control over the public 
assets.” 


The Chief Justice maintained that sub- 
division 1 of Section 91 empowers Parlia- 
ment with “full discretionary authority” to 
dispose of the public assets of the Dominion 
and that no other court is vested with the 
power to examine any purported exercise of 
that authority with a view to pronouncing 
upon its validity save only to determine 
whether or not any enactment of Parliament 
“vrofessing to be an exercise of a given 
authority is not really an enactment of that 
character; but one relating to a subject over 
which Parliament has no jurisdiction.” 


The Chief Justice indicated that the pro- 
visions requiring compulsory contributions by 
employers and employees “possess the essen- 
tial elements of legislation respecting taxa- 
tion.” Amplifying this statement the Chief 
Justice maintained that the provisions had 
this character because “first, it would not be 
competent to a provincial legislature to enact 
them in the context in which they stand, 
which demonstrates that the contributions 
are exacted for the purpose of raising moneys 
for exclusive disposition by Parliament; and, 
second, there is no adequate ground for hold- 
ing that they are, either in purpose or in im- 
mediate effect, outside the ambit of the powers 
under subdivision 3.” 
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The Chief Justice contended that it is simi- 
larly so regarding the enactments dealing with 
the disposition of the proceeds from levies 
made upon employers and employees and of 
the contribution from the Dominion Trea- 
sury. Contending that these are not enact- 
ments “in respect of property and civil rights 
in any one province or in all of the prov- 
inces,”’ he held that such enactments would 
“not be competent as enactments by any or 
all of the provincial legislatures, and there 
is no adequate ground for affirming the ambit 
of the powers under subdivision 3.” 


Continuing, the Chief Justice referring to 
the enactments concerning the disposition of 
the proceeds of the levies upon employers and 
employees and of the contribution from the 
Dominion Treasury, declared that: “They are 
not enactments in respect of property and 
civil rights in any one province or in all of 
the provinces. They would not be competent 
as enactments by any or all of the provincial 
legislatures, and there is no adequate ground 
for affirming that these enactments are not 
legislation in relation to the subjects within 
the scope of subdivision 1.” 


The Chief Justice concluded his opinion 
with the following: 

In a word, legislation for raising money 
for disposition by Parliament under subdivi- 
sion 3 of section 91, and directing the disposi- 
tion of it under subdivision 1, is necessarily 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the prov- 
inces by the concluding words of section 91; 
and there is no sufficient ground for affirming 
that, in the enactments of this statute, Parlia- 
ment is not exercising its powers under these 
subdivisions, or, in other words, that under 
the guise of doing so itis invading a provincial 
field from which it is excluded, for the pur- 
pose of attaining a result which it has full 
power to attain by legislating within fields 
in which it has exclusive authority. 

The statute is, therefore, intra vires and 
the answer to the interrogatory addressed 
to us by the Order of Reference is in the 
negative. 

Rinfret, and Kerwin J.J., in separate judg- 
ments found the legislation unconstitutional. 
Mr. Justice Rinfret could not agree that the 
law fell within the “peace, order and good 
government ” provision or the power to regu- 
late trade and commerce and expressed the 
opinion that insurance was a provincial matter 
and the Federal Act invaded a provincial field, 


namely contracts and civil rights. 


Mr. Justice Rinfret, indicating reasons why 
he held the validity of the legislation in 
question could not be supported as an exercise 
of the residuary power of Parliament to make 
laws for the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of Canada, or as an exercise of the 
power of Parliament to regulate trade and 
commerce, said: “Insurance of all sorts, in- 
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cluding insurance against unemployment, 
and health insurances, have always been 


recognized as being exclusively provincial 
matters under the head ‘Property and Civil 
under the head ‘Matters of a 
merely local or private nature in the Prov- 
ince. By force of the British North America 
Act the power to make laws for the peace, 
order and good government of Canada is 
given to the Dominion Parliament only ‘in 
relation to all matters not coming within the 
classes of subjects by this Act assigned ex- 
clusively to the legislatures of the prov- 
inces.’ ” 

Dealing with the contention that the legis- 
lation was within the competence of the Par- 
liament of Canada because of its exclusive 
power to regulate trade and commerce, Mr. 
Justice Rinfret declared that this legislation 
“jis not trade and commerce as defined by the 
Privy Council in its numerous decisions upon 
the subject,’ adding that “it deals with a 
great many matters which are trade and com- 
merce in no sense of the word, such as the 
contract of employment, employment service, 
unemployment insurance, and benefit and 
health.” 

Referring to the point raised in the Domin- 
ion Government’s submission in support of the 
legislation, that the Act was within the legis- 
lative power of the Parliament to raise money 
by any mode or system of taxation, Mr. 
Justice Rinfret, having disposed of the conten- 
tion that the legislation was aimed towards the 
regulation of trade and commerce, stated :— 

There remains, therefore, in the submis- 
sion made on behalf of the Dominion Goy- 
ernment, only two heads that have to be 
considered in support of the legislation; and 
they are “the power to raise money by any 
mode or system of taxation” (91-3), and 
“the power to appropriate public moneys 
for any public purpose.” 

In truth, these powers were only faintly 
advanced by counsel for the Dominion in 
favour of the legislation. Nevertheless, they 
were refered to, and more particularly as I 
understand that they were accepted in 
support of the validity of the Act by my 
Lord the Chief Justice, I realize that my 
reasons for holding a different view must 
be explained as fully, though as concisely, 
as possible. 

The critical question is whether or not 
the statute is, in its substance, an exercise 
of these powers to raise money by taxation 
and to make laws for the disposal of the 
public property. 

In establishing the “true nature and 


character” of the enactment Mr. Justice Rin- 
fret reviews the preamble to the Act and 


observes :— 
The Parliament of Canada _ intended 
primarily to legislate with regard to 


employment service, to unemployment insur- 
ance, and to health matters; that it was not 
concerned with the public debt and property 


or with the raising of money by taxation, 
and that the provisions for levying contribu- 
tions for the creation of the national fund 
were nothing more than Provisions to enable 
the carrying out of the true and only pur- 
poses of the legislation. The Act is one 
dealing with and regulating employment ser- 
vice and unemployment insurance. The 
contributions (or the taxes if we are to 
call them so) are mere incidents of the 
regulation. 

This contention is further amplified by Mr. 

Justice Rinfret thus:— 


The Act does not possess the character 
of a taxing statute, but it is legislation 
intending to do precisely what the title says: 
to establish an employment insurance com- 
mission, to provide for a national employ- 
ment service, for insurance against unem- 
ployment, for aid to unemployed persons, or 
other forms of social insurance and security 
and for purposes related thereto. 


Mr. Justice Rinfret was of the opinion that 
these are subject-matters falling within the 
legislative authority of the provinces, and 
that “the Dominion Parliament may not, 
under pretext of the exercise of the power 
to deal with its property, or to raise money 
by taxation, indirectly accomplish the ends 
sought for in this legislation. If it were 
otherwise, the Dominion Parliament, under 
colour of the taxing power, would be per- 
mitted to invade almost any of the fields ex- 
clusively reserved by the Constitution to the 
legislatures in each province.” 

Mr. Justice Rinfret also doubted whether 
the contribution received from the employee 
could properly be termed a tax, it being, in 
his opinion, more in the nature of an insur- 
ance premium paid for services and individual 
benefits to be returned to the employee in 
proportion to his payments. “The benefits,” 
the Justice states, “conferred on the em- 
ployees by the Act are not gifts with condi- 
tions attached, which the employees are free 
to accept or not; the conditions attached to 
the benefits are made compulsory terms of all 
contracts in the specified employments.” This 
provision is deprecated by the Justice in that 
the “Dominion Parliament may use its power 
of taxation to compel the insertion of condi- 
tions of a similar character in ordinary con- 
tracts between employers and employees.” 

Summing up his judgment Mr. Justice Rin- 
fret states :— 

In the premises the Act submitted to the 
Court is not a mere encroachment on the 
provincial fields through the exercise of 
powers allegedly ancillary or incidental to 
one of the enumerated powers of Section 91; 
in its pith and substance, it is a direct 
and unwarranted appropriation of the powers 
attributed to the legislatures by force of 
Section 92 of the Constitution. For these 
reasons, and also for the reasons given by 
my brother Kerwin, with whom I enitrely 


concur, I have come to the conclusion that 
the Employment and Social Insurance Act 
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(chapter 38 of the Stautes of Canada 25-26 
Geo. V) is wholly ultra vires of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada.. 

Mr. Justice Kerwin in his written judgment 
also reviews the various sections of the Act 
and considered that all Parts of the Act are 
so closely interwoven with the Commission set 
up under Part I and the unemployment insur- 
ance scheme referred to in Part III “that 
they must stand or fall according to the 
validity or otherwise of sections 15 to 38 in- 
clusive which form Part III.” 

Dealing with that section, Mr. Justice 
Kerwin could not agree with conclusions ex- 
pressed by Chief Justice Duff that Part III 
of the Act might be justified as an exercise 
by Parliament of its powers ‘under Head 1 
“The Public Debt and Property” and Head 
2 “The Raising of Money by any mode or 
system of taxation” of section 91 of the 
British North America Act, 1867. Disagree- 
ing with the Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Kerwin 
stated that he was “unable to ascertain in 
what manner they may be termed an exercise 
of the power conferred upon Parliament to 
tax. It occurs to me that if it were otherwise 
the Parhament of Canada might in con- 
nection with any matter whatsoever, by the 
mere imposition of a tax, confer upon itself 
authority to legislate upon matters over which 
the legislature of each province would ordi- 
narily have jurisdiction.” Mr. Justice Kerwin 
is also of the same opinion as Mr. Justice 
Rinfret contending that Part III of the Act 
in dealing with contracts of employment and 
attaching thereto a statutory condition inter- 


The Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings Act; 


feres with property and civil rights. Mr. 
Justice Kerwin also contends that the “pith 
and substance of this part of the Act deals 
with unemployment insurance.” 


Citing certain legal opinion (Re the In- 
surance Act of Canada, 1932 A.C. 41, an 
appeal from the judgment of the Court of 
King’s Bench, Appeal side, for the Province 
of Quebec) Mr. Justice Kerwin contends that 
“the legislation in question does not even 
purport to be a taxing Act.” 


Concluding his judgment, Mr. Justice Ker- 
win states :— 


.even if the object aimed at by Part 
Ill of the present Act may be praiseworthy 
and if the desired result might better be 
obtained by the Dominion than all or some 
of the provinces acting within their con- 
stitutional limitations might accomplish, the 
matter is not translated from the jurisdic- 
tion of the provincial legislature. to that of 
Parliament. In the same way, I am unable 
to see how, in view of the summary of the 
powers of the Dominion with reference to 
trade and commerce, also given elsewhere by 
the learned Chief Justice, the matter could 
be considered as falling within that head of 
section 91. 


For these reasons, and for the reasons 
given by my brother Rinfret which I have 
had the opportunity of perusing, I certify 
to the Governor General in Council for his 
informtaion my opinion that the Act in 
toto is ultra vires of the Parliament of 
Canada. 


Similarly, in the opinions of Mr. Justice 
Crockett and Mr. Justice Cannon the Act was 
held to be wltra vires of the Dominion Par- 
liament 


the Minimum Wages 


Act; and the Limitation of Hours of Work Act 


The constitutional validity of three statutes 
enacted by the Dominion Parliament in 1935 
depended chiefly on the interpretation of the 
treaty-making power of the Dominion as 
applied in the case of the international labour 
conventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference established by the Peace Treaty. On 
this point, the six members of the Supreme 
Court of Canada were evenly divided. The 
Chief Justice, Sir Lyman P. Duff, Mr. Justice 
Davis and Mr. Justice Kerwin held that under 
Section 132 of the British North America Act, 
the Parliament of Canada had all power 
necessary to give effect to such conventions 
when they had been ratified by the Governor- 
General in Council. The other members of 
the Court disagreed with this opinion and 
submitted their reasons separately. 

The legislation in question comprised the 
Limitation of Hours of Work Act, the Weekly 
Rest in Industrial Undertakings Act and the 


Minimum Wages Act (Lasour Gazette, 1935, 
p. 617). These statutes were designed to give 
effect to draft conventions adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at Geneva 
in 1919, 1921 and 1928, respectively. By their 
terms, they became “conventions” on rati- 
fication by a specified number of states mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. 

Prior to 19385, the only draft conventions of 
the Conference which had been given legis- 
lative effect by the Dominion Parliament were 
those, the subject matter of which appeared 
to fall clearly within the competence of the 
Dominion Parliament under the provisions 
of the British North America Act. In this 
way, legislation has been enacted to give effect 
to seven conventions affecting seamen. Four 
of these are already in force. The other 
three are embodied in the Canada Shipping 
Act, 1935, which has been proclaimed to come 
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into effect on August 1, 1936. Another con- 
vention for the protection of persons loading 
and unloading ships may be given effect to by 
regulations made under the Act by the Gov- 
ernor in Council. 


Previous Decisions 


In 1925, the Dominion Government referred 
to the Supreme Court of Canada certain 
questions as to the respective competence 
of the Dominion and the provincial legisla- 
tures as regards the draft convention on the 
eight-hour day in industrial undertakings. 
The unanimous opinion of the Court was to 
the effect that the convention dealt with mat- 
ters concerning which legislative jurisdiction 
belonged to the provinces, either under the 
head of Property and Civil Rights or of Local 
and private matters within the province in 
Section 92 of the British North America Act 
enumerating the subjects assigned to the pro- 
vincial legislatures (Lasour Gazertr, July, 
1925, p. 671). With respect to employees of 
the Dominion Government and workmen 
employed in parts of Canada outside the 
boundaries of any province, however, it was 
held that the Parliament of Canada had power 
to legislate on this subject. 

In 1931 and 1932, two cases involving the 
right of the Dominion Parliament to give 
legislative effect to international treaties were 
decided by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. In both cases, the judgment 
was in favour of the Dominion and rested, 
at least in part, on Section 132 of the British 
North America Act. This section provides:— 

The Parliament and Government of Canada 
shall have all Powers necessary or proper 
for performing the Obligations of Canada or 
of any Province thereof, as Part of the 

British Empire, towards Foreign Countries 


arising under Treaties between the Empire 
and such Foreign Countries. 


Aeronautics Case: 


The first of the two cases involving inter- 
national treaties arose out of the Aeronautics 
Act, passed by Parliament in 1919 with a 
view to carrying out the obligations of 
Canada as a part of the British Empire under 
the convention relating to the regulation of 
aerial navigation. The convention was 
drawn up at the Peace Conference and was 
signed by the representatives of the Allied 
Powers, including Canada, and was ratified 
by His Majesty on behalf of the British 
Empire on June 1, 1922. When the question 
was raised by the Province of Quebec “as to 
the legislative authority of the Parliament 
of Canada to sanction regulations for the 
control of aerial navigation generally within 
Canada” and in their application to flying 


operations carried on within a province, it 
was referred to the Supreme Court of Canada. 
The Court upheld the claim of the provinces 
that some of the regulations laid down in the 
Act affected property and civil rights within 
a province and were, therefore, invalid as 
Dominion legislation. On appeal to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
the judgment was reversed and the question 
determined in favour of the Dominion. In 
the words of Lord Sankey :— 


To sum up, having regard (a) to the terms 
of s. 132; (b) to the terms of the Conven- 
tion which covers almost every conceivable 
matter relating to aerial navigation; and 
(c) to the fact that further legislative 
powers in jyelation to aerial navigation 
reside in the Parliament of Canada _ by 
virtue of s. 91, items 2 (trade and com- 
merce), 5 (postal service), and 7 (defence), 
it would apear that substantially the whole 
field of legislation in regard to aerial navi- 
gation belongs to the Dominion. There may 
be a small portion of the field which is not 
by virtue of specific words in the British 
North America Act vested in the Dominion; 
but neither is it vested by specific words in 
the Provinces. As to that small portion 
it appears to the Board that it must 
necessarily belong to the Dominion under 
its power to make laws for the peace, order 
and good government of Canada. Further, 
their Lordships are influenced by the facts 
that the subject of aerial navigation and 
the fulfilment of Canadian obligations under 
s. 132 are matters of national interest and 
importance; and that aerial navigation is a 
class of subject which has attained such 
dimensions as to affect the body politic of 
the Dominion. 


Radio Broadcasting Case: 


The second case was also an appeal from a 
judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in answer to questions referred to it concern- 
ing the regulation and control of radio broad- 
casting in Canada. The Radiotelegraph Act 
of Canada was enacted to fulfil the obliga- 
tions assumed by the Dominion as a party 
to the International Radiotelegraph Conven- 
tion of 1927. This treaty was not one 
between the British Empire as such and 
foreign countries, as in the case of the aviation 
treaty, but one to which Canada was a signa- 
tory on its own behalf, a situation “quite 
unthought of in 1867.” At that time, 

The only class of treaty which would bind 
Canada was thought of as a treaty by Great 
Britain and that was provided for by s. 132. 
Beitig therefore not mentioned explicitly in 
either s. 91 or s. 92 [enumerating powers 
given to the Dominion and the provinces 
respectively |, such legislation falls within 
the general words at the opening of s. 91 
which assign to the Government of the 
Dominion the power to make laws “for the 
peace, order and good government of Canada 
in relation to all matters not coming within 


the classes of subjects by this Act assigned 
exclusively to the legislatures of the prov- 
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inces”.... But the question does not end 
with the consideration of the convention. 
Under section 92 of the British North 
America Act assigning the regulation of cer- 
tain works and undertakings to the provinces, 
several exceptions are made, including steam- 
ship lines, railways, telegraphs and _ other 
works connecting one province with another 
or extending beyond the limits of a province. 
These provisions have the effect of 
reading the excepted matters into the pref- 


erential place enjoyed by the enumerated 
subjects of s. 91. 


It was the opinion of the Judicial Committee 
that radio broadcasting falls within both the 
word “telegraphs” and the general words, 
“undertakings connecting one province with 
any other or others of the provinces or ex- 
tending beyond the limits of the province.” 
Further, 

As their Lordships’ views are based on 
what may be called the pre-eminent claims 
of s. 91, it is unnecessary to discuss the 
question ... whether, if there had been no 


pre-eminent claims as_ such, broadcasting 
could have been held to fall either within 


“property and civil rights,’ or within 
“matters of a merely “local or private 
nature.” 


As a result of the judgments in these cases, 


the Dominion Government in 1935 adopted 
the view that under section 132 of the British 
North America Act dealing with treaties, the 
Dominion Parliament could enact legislation 
to implement the conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference when they had 
been ratified by the Government. As there 
was a difference of opinion on this point 
between the Government of the day and the 
Opposition, the question as to the validity of 
the three statutes passed in pursuance of this 
policy was referred to the Supreme Court 
after the change of Government in October, 
1935. 


Judgments on 1935 Legislation 


Chief Justice, and Davis and Kerwin, J.J. In 
the written opinion of the Chief Justice Sir 
Lyman Duff, and Davis and Kerwin, JJ., 
holding the legislation valid, the minimum 
wage convention is discussed but it is stated— 

In substance, the foregoing reasoning 
governs the decision as to the answers to 
the interrogatories touching the validity of 
the statutes relating to Weekly Rest in 

Industrial Undertakings and to the Limita- 

tion of Hours of Work. 

The convention providing for minimum 
wage fixing machinery was “confirmed and 
approved” by the Governor General in 
Council on April 12, 1935, and on April 25, the 
formal instrument of ratification was de- 
posited with the Secretary of the League of 
Nations. The Chief Justice pointed out that 


the question before the Court, put in precise 
form, was this:— 

Is the statute ... constitutionally effective, 
without the consent of the provinces, to 
alter the law of those provinces by bringing 
that law into conformity with the stipula- 
tions of the convention so ratified: the 
matter of these stipulations being, e# 
hypothesi, normally (and saving certain 
specific fields of legislation with which we 
are not concerned) a subject matter of 
legislation within the exclusive competence 


of the respective provincial legislatures under 
section 92 of the B.N.A. Act? 


The principal points now in controversy 
arise upon these contentions of the Prov- 
inces: 


First, that the Governor General in 
Council has no authority to enter into any 
international engagement; second, that, since 
the subject matter of the convention falls 
within the subdivision of s. 92, which relates 
to property and civil rights within the Prov- 
inces, the assent of the provincial legisla- 
tures was an essential condition of a valid 
ratification under Art. 405 of the Labour 
Part of the Treaty. Third, that in view of 
the character of its subject matter, the Prov- 
inces alone are competent to give the force 
of law to the Convention. 

On the first point, as to the power of the 
Government of Canada to enter into an in- 
ternational treaty on its own account with- 
out reference to His Majesty, the Chief Jus- 
tice was of the opinion that this custom had 
grown up and had been recognized by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
the Radio case when such an agreement was 
held to be “adequate in international law to 
create an international obligation binding 
upon Canada.” The ratification of a con- 
vention of the International Labour Con- 
ference is one claimed to be “effected pursuant 
to a treaty obligation arising under the Treaty 
of Versailles” which is a treaty between the 
British Empire and foreign countries and 
section 132 of the British North America Act 
applies to the obligations incurred under that 
Treaty. Moreover, the Treaties of Peace 
Act, 1919, enacted by the Dominion Parla- 
ment, provides that 


the Governor in Council may ... make such 
orders in council and do such things as 
appear to Him to be necessary for carrying 
out the said Treaties. 


It was held, therefore, by the Chief Justice 
that section 132 of the British North America 
Act and the Treaties of Peace Act, 1919, give 
the Governor in Council full power to 
authorize ratification of a convention of the 
International Labour Conference. 


The two main objections raised to the 
above conclusion were, first, that the legisla- 
tive authority created by section 132 does not 
include authority to legislate on matters 
assigned to the provinces under section 92 of 
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the British North America Act, and, second, 

that section 132 is limited to matters 
which are properly the subject of interna- 
tional arrangement and that such matters as 
the regulation of the rates of wages, the 
hours of labour and days of rest are matters 
of purely domestic concern which do not fall 
within that category. 


As to the second objection, the Chief Justice 
pointed out that it was scarcely tenable since 
the Treaty of Versailles provides that 


subject to and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of international conventions existing 
or hereafter to be agreed upon, the members 
of the League: 

(a) will endeavour to secure and main- 
tain fair and humane conditions of 
labour for men, women and children, 
both in their own countries and in all 
countries to which their commercial 
and industrial relations extend, and 
for that purpose will establish and 
maintain the necessary international 
organizations. 


Further, in Part XIII of the Treaty provid- 
ing for a permanent International Labour 
Organization, it is set out that the failure of 
any nation to adopt humane conditions of 
labour is an obstacle in the way of other 
nations which desire to improve conditions 
in their own countries, and that such humane 
conditions include the regulation of hours of 
work, prevention of unemployment, provision 
of a living wage, etc. As regards the first 
objection, 
that matters ordinarily falling, as subjects 
of legislation, within s. 92 of the B.N.A. Act 
are excluded from the Dominion authority 
under s. 132, it may be said at once that 
such a view would run counter to well 
established practice as well as to judicial 
authority. The Dominion Parliament has, 
in fact, exercised the powers vested in it 
for performing obligations arising under 
such treaties by legislating in relation to 
matters which otherwise would have fallen 
within the domain of property and civil 
rights within the several provinces, and of 
controlling the management and disposal of 
the public lands and other property of the 
Provincial Governments. 
As instances of such legislation, the Chief 
Justice referred to the Dominion statutes 
giving effect to the International Waterways 
Treaty of 1909, the Japanese Treaty of 1911, 
the Aerial Navigation Convention of 1919 
and the Radiotelegraph Convention of 1927. 
Of the judgments of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in the Aeronautics and 
Radio cases referred to above, the Chief Jus- 
tice of Canada observes:— 

It seems hardly open to dispute that their 
Lordships intended to lay down that inter- 
national obligations, which are strictly 
treaty obligations within the scope of s. 132, 
as well as obligations under conventions 
between governments not falling within s. 
132, are matters which, as subjects of legis- 
lation, cannot fall within s. 92 and, there- 


fore, must fall within s. 91; and since they 
do not fall within any of the enumerated 
subjects of s. 91, they are within the ambit 
of the Dominion power to make laws for 
the peace, order and good government of 
Canada. That seems to be the effect of 
what is said, because, at pp. 311 and 312, 
their Lordships dealt with the contention, 
advanced on behalf of the provinces, that 
legislative authority to deal with and give 
effect to the convention is vested, as regards 
matters falling within the enumerated heads 
of s. 91, in the Dominion Parliament; but 
that, as regards matters which would 
normally fall within s. 92, such authority 
is vested in the provincial legislatures. The 
contention is rejected, and rejected for the 
reasons given in the passage quoted, viz., 
that such matters, as the subjects of an 
international convention, are matters which 
concern the Dominion as a whole and, there- 
fore, exclusively within the competence of 
the Dominion Parliament. v 

It is, at this point, important to emphasize 
these two things: First, that by the com- 
bined effect of the judgments in the Aero- 
nautics case and the Radio case, the juris- 
diction of the Dominion Parliament in 
relation to international obligations is 
exclusive; and, moreover, as such matters 
are embraced within the authority of 
Parliament in relation to peace, order and 
good government, its power is plenary. 

It has been contended in respect of 
Dominion jurisdiction in relation to inter- 
national matters, under s. 132, as well as 
under the residuary clause ... that there are 
certain fundamental terms of the arrange- 
ment upon which the B.N.A. Act was 
framed which it is difficult to suppose Par- 
liament could in any case disregard; and 
that it is a necessary inference to be drawn 
from the B.N.A. Act as a whole as regards 
such terms that the Dominion cannot, with- 
out, at all events, the assistance of the Proy- 
inces, legislate in contravention of them, even 
in the exercise of its authority over inter- 
national relations. It is not necessary to 
deal with this contention; it is sufficient 
to say that the statutes under discussion do 
not deal with matters excluded from 
Dominion jurisdiction by any such principle. 


In summary of the points dealt with above, 
it was stated :— 


It may be desirable to recall what has 
been said with regard to the scope of legis- 
lative authority vested in the Parliament of 
Canada, and the legislatures of the prov- 
inces combined. Subject to the reservations 
mentioned, the ambit of that legislative 
authority would appear to embrace any 
action of the Government of Canada in 
entering into international arrangements 
either directly, by way of agreements be- 
tween governments or otherwise without the 
intervention of His Majesty, or, in the case 
of treaties between heads of states, by 
plenipotentiaries appointed by His Majesty 
on the advice of the Canadian Government; 
and, generally speaking, the conduct of 
external affairs by that Government. As 
regards all such international arrangements, 
it is a necessary consequence of the respec- 
tive positions of the Dominion executive 
and the provincial executives that this 
authority resides in the Parliament of 
Canada. The Lieutenant-Governors represent 
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the Crown for certain purposes. But, in no 
respect does the Lieutenant-Governor of a 
province represent the Crown in respect of 
relations with foreign governments. The 
Canadian executive, again, constitutionally 
acts under responsibility to the Parliament 
of Canada and it is that Parliament alone 
which can constitutionally control its conduct 
of external affairs. 


As the subject of agreements with foreign 
countries is not one of the subjects embraced 
within gs. 92, or within any of the enumerated 
heads of s. 91, it follows that the authority 
must rest upon the residuary clause from 
which Parliament derives its power to make 
laws for the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of Canada; and it follows from what 
has already been said that this power is 
plenary. It is for the Parliament of Canada 
to determine the conditions upon which such 
agreements shall be entered into as well as 
the manner in which they shall be performed 
and this may be done by antecedent legisla- 
tion or by legislation taking effect ex post 
facto. These propositions are, indeed, corol- 
laries of the proposition that the power is 
plenary. 


The Chief Justice then continues: 


The draft convention now in question was, 
as we have seen, brought before the House 
of Commons and the Senate, received the 
assent of both Houses in the form of resolu- 
tions, which resolutions approved the rati- 
fication of it, and the legislation now jin 
question was passed for the purpose of giving 
legislative effect to the stipulations, the 
operative clauses of the statute being preceded 
by a preamble in which it was recited that 
the draft convention has been ratified by 
Canada. The propriety of this procedure is 
questioned on the ground that, under the 
special provisions of Art. 405, and especially 
those of paragraphs 5 and 7 of the Article, 
the draft convention should have been sub- 
mitted to the provincial legislatures. 


There can, of course, in view of what has 
been said, be no dispute that the procedure 
followed, if we put aside the provisions of 
Art. 405, was the usual and the proper pro- 
cedure for entering into agreements with 
foreign governments. The Governor General 
in Council is exclusively invested with the 
executive authority to assent to an agreement, 
in the form of an agreement between gov- 
ernments, with the government of a foreign 
state. The Parliament of Canada is ‘the 
legislative body that is exclusively invested 
with authority to legislate in respect of the 
creation of obligations through the instru- 
mentality of such agreements. It is the 
legislative body exclusively invested with 
power to legislate for giving effect to such 
obligations. The course of the proceedings, 
prior to ratification, in which the convention 
was approved by resolutions of the Senate 
and the House of Commons respectively, was 
in accord with the settled general practice 
of the Canadian Parliament in the ratifica- 
tion of such agreements; and the statute 
which, in its preamble, declares that the con- 
vention has been ratified by Canada, in itself 
would constitute sanction by legislative act 
of that ratification. Executive and legislative 
authority combined, each playing its appro- 
priate part, according to the usual procedure, 
in the creation of the obligation and in the 
enactment of legislation to give effect to it. 
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On behalf of the Provinces it is said that, 
granting all this, these proceedings are never- 
theless affected with invalidity because they 
do not conform to the procedure prescribed 
in Article 405 which requires the draft con- 
vention, antecedently to ratification, to be 
brought before “the authority or authorities 
within whose competence the matter lies for 
enactment of legislation or other action”; 
and, therefore, it is argued, requires that, in 
the application of the article to Canada, the 
competent authorities to which the draft 
convention must be submitted include the 
provincial legislatures. 


Beginning with paragraph 5, Article 405 


of the Peace Treaty creating the International 
Labour Organization reads: 


Each of the Members undertakes that it 
will, within the period of one year at most 
from the closing of the session of the Con- 
ference, or if it is impossible owing to excep- 
tional circumstances to do so within tthe 
period of one year, then at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment and in no case later than 
eighteen months from the closing of the ses- 
sion of the Conference, bring the recom- 
mendation or draft convention before the 
authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matter lies, for the enactment 
or, legislation ior other: action.,..<.... .. 

In the case of a draft convention, the Mem- 
ber will, if it obtains the consent of the 
authority or authorities within whose compe- 
tence the matter lies, communicate the formal 
ratification of the convention to the Secretary- 
General and will take such action as may be 
necessary to make effective the provisions of 
such convention. 

If on a recommendation no legislative or 
other action is taken to make a recommenda- 
tion effective, or if the draft convention fails 
to obtain the consent of the authority or 
authorities within whose competence the 
matter lies, no further obligation shall rest 
upon the Member. 

In the case of a federal State, the power of 
which to enter into conventions on labour 
matters is subject to limitations, it shall be 
in the discretion of that Government to treat 
a draft convention to which such lhmitations 
apply as a recommendation only, and the pro- 
visions of this Article with respect to recom- 
mendations shall apply in such case. . . . 


On the application of this Article to Can- 


ada, the Chief Justice was of the opinion 
that, 


the judgments of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in the Aeronautics case and 
the Radio case constrain us to hold that juris- 
diction to legislate for the purpose of perform- 
ing the obligation—for bringing the law of 
the Canadian provinces into harmony with 
the provisions of the convention, for example 
—resides exclusively in the Parliament of 
Canada; and, by parity of reasoning, if not 
indeed, as an obvious logical consequence of 
that proposition, jurisdiction resides, in so far 
as executive action is required, exclusively in 
the Government of Canada. 

There can be no possible doubt, therefore, 
that the Parliament of Canada is at least one 
of the authorities before which the draft 
convention must be brought in the perform- 
ance of the duty imposed upon Canada_ by 
paragraph 5 of Article 405. . . . The 
question remains, Are the provincial legis- 
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latures also comprehended under the phrase 
“authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matter lies, for the enactment of 
legislation or other action”? 

At one time we thought that, since by s. 92 
the jurisdiction, speaking generally, to legis- 
late in relation to the subjects dealt with by 
the draft convention would, in the absence ot 
an international agreement and of legislation 
by the Parliament of Canada under s. 132, 
fall within the exclusive legislative jurisdic- 
tion of the provinces, the provincial legis- 
latures might fairly be said to be included 
within this description. But we have been 
forced to the conclusion above expressed that 
the ‘‘ legislation or other action ” contemplated 
by paragraph 5 is “action” concerning mak- 
ing “effective the provisions of the conven- 
tion,” and, perhaps, also, action concerning 
ratification, That seems to me to be the plain 
reading of this Article; and where you have 
authorities (the Parliament and Government 
of Canada) which are exclusively invested 
with the power to take legislative and 
executive measures for the performance of 
international obligations, we can see no escape 
from the conclusion that such are the authori- 
ties designated by these paragraphs. 

We were at one time much influenced by 
the consideration of the importance of ob- 
taining the assent of the provincial legis- 
latures, which would naturally be more con- 
versant with the conditions prevailing in 
their respective provinces and more capable 
of estimating the difficulties of giving effect 
to a given convention therein than the Par- 
liament of Canada could be expected to be; 
but such considerations, we have been forced 
to conclude, cannot justify a refusal to give 
effect to what seems to be the true construc- 
tion of this Article. 

Upon the true construction, the provincial 
legislatures, it seems to me, after a prolonged 
examination of the question in all its bearings, 
are not authorities competent to enact legis- 
lation or to take executive action for the pur- 
poses contemplated by paragraph 5; that is to 
say, either for making “ effective the pro- 
visions of the convention,” or for ratification. 


Moreover, under the Treaties of Peace Act, 
1919, it is the duty of the Governor in Coun- 
cil to take all such measures as May seem 
to him necessary for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of the Treaties of Peace 
and, therefore, to submit the draft convention 
to the competent authorities and to ratify 
it upon the consent of the competent authori- 


ties. 

Ratification by the Governor General in 
Council would seem to imply a representation 
that the conditions of the authority to ratify 
have been fulfilled. Moreover, the 
statute now under consideration expressly by 
its preamble declares that the convention has 
been ratified by Canada. The Governor in 
Council, in authorizing the ratification, spoke 
as the agent of Parliament as well as the 
representative of His Majesty the King. he 
ratification was accepted by Parliament as a 
ratification binding upon His Majesty for 
Canada. It has all the force, therefore, of a 
ratification authorized by the King in Par- 
liament. Considering the sweeping character 
of the legislative authority reposed in Par- 
liament and the Legislatures combined, and 


the scope of the powers which consequently 

devolve upon Parliament in respect of mat- 

ters outside the Provincial sphere (which 
matters include the creation as well as the 
enforcement of international obligations), it 

would seem that Canada could not be more . 

solemnly committed as to the validity of the 

ratification in question as a ratification under 
ett oe. eects 

It is contended by the Provinces that the 
Dominion cannot, by reason merely of the 
existence of an international agreement 
(within s. 132 or within the residuary clause) 
possess legislative authority enabling the Par- 
liament of Canada to legislate in derogation 
of certain fundamental terms which, it is 
said, were the basis of the Union of 1867, 
and are expressly or impliedly embodied in 
the B.N.A. Act. For the purposes of the 
present reference, it is unnecessary to make 
any observation upon this contention further 
than what has already been said, viz., that 
the exclusive authority of the Dominion to 
give the force of law to an international 
agreement is not affected by the circum- 
stances alone that, in the absence of such 
an agreement, the exclusive legislative author- 
ity of the provinces would extend to the 
subject matter of it. 

For these reasons, it was held by the Chief 
Justice and by Davis and Kerwin JJ., that 
the Minimum Wages Act, the Weekly Rest 
in Industrial Undertakings Act and the Limi- 
tation of Hours of Work Act are valid. 

Mr. Justice Rinfret: 

Mr. Justice Rinfret, in stating his opinion 
that these statutes were ultra vires, pointed 
out that since the subject-matter of the legis- 
lation was one which falls, under the B.N.A. 
Act, within the jurisdiction of the provincial 
legislatures, the onus was on the Attorney- 
General of Canada to show that the subject- 
matter had, for some special reason, been 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada. Moreover, he considered 
that the judgment of the Supreme Court in 
1925 on the reference regarding the hours of 
work convention was binding on the Court 
except in so far as it may have been super- 
seded by subsequent pronouncements of the 
Privy Council in the Aeronautics and Radio 
cases. 

These eonventions are not treaties within 
the meaning of s.1320f the B.N.A. Act, more 
particularly as the word was understood at 
the time of the adoption of the Act by the 
Imperial Parliament. Moreover, they are not 
treaties between the Empire and Foreign 
Countries in respect of which “obligations of 
Canada or of “any province thereof as part 
of the British Empire towards foreign 
“countries” might have arisen. Conse- 
quently, Sec. 132 in terms does not apply to 
these conventions. 

It was decided, however, by the Privy 
Council on the Radio Reference that a 
certain class of conventions, of which Canada 
as a dominion was one of the signatories, 


not being mentioned explicitly in either Sec. 
91 or Sec. 92 fell within the general words 
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at the opening of Sec. 91 assigning to the 
Parliament of the Dominion the power to 
make laws “for the peace, order and good 
government of Canada in relation to all 
matters not coming within the classes of 
subjects by this Act assigned exclusively to 
the legislatures of the Provinces.” And 
their Lordships “in fine, though agreeing 
that the convention was not such a treaty 
as is defined in s. 132, thought that it comes 
to the same thing.” 

Both in the Aeronautics Reference and in 
the Radio Reference, however, the Privy 
Council, at the same time as it declared that 
the validity of the legislation could be 
supported as an exercise of the powers 
derived from sec. 132 or from the residuary 
power to make plans for the peace, order 
and good government of Canada, also came 
to the conclusion that the subject of aero- 
nautics and the subject of radio came under 
one or more of the enumerated heads of 
sec. 91 of the B.N.A. Act, radio, moreover, 
belonging to such class of subjects as were 
expressly excepted in the enumeration of 
the classes of subjects by the Act assigned 
exclusively to the legislatures of the prov- 
inces.... 

It would seem to me, therefore, that these 
two decisions are not authorities upon the 
question of wherein lies, as between the 
Parliament of Canada and the Legislatures 
of the Provinces, the powers necessary or 
proper for performing the obligations of 
Canada or of any province thereof arising 
out of conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

But on the present reference, as I view 
it, it is not necessary for this Court to 
enter into the discussion of this last point. 

Whether treaty or convention, the ques- 
tions under consideration in the aeronautics 
and the radio references were concerned with 
the validity of legislation enacted for the 
purpose of performing obligations arising as 
a result of international agreements already 
made and the validity whereof was not 
disputed.... 

Now, with deference, I make a very great 
distinction between the power to create an 
international obligation and the power to 
perform it when once it has been created. 

We may leave aside the aeronautics and 
radio decisions, which were concerned merely 
with the validity of laws enacted for the 
purpose of performing foreign obligations, 
because in the present case what we have 
mainly to consider is the power to create 
foreign obligations.... 

While it is, no doubt, perfectly true that 
“ overwhelming convenience—under the cir- 
cumstances amounting to necessity” ... dic- 
tates the answer that the performance of 
obligations, both federal and_ provincial, 
arising out of international agreements must 
be left exclusively to the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Parliament, I fail to see the same 
necessity with regard to the power to create 
these foreign obligations. When once they 
have been undertaken, Canada is in honour 
bound to perform them; but there is no 
necessity, nor even obligation, to undertake 
them. If the effect of the undertaking is 
that a subject of legislation within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the province will 
thereby be transferred from that _jurisdic- 
tion to the jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Parliament, I consider it to be within the 
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clear spirit of the British North America 
Act that the obligation should not be created 
or entered into before the provinces have 
given their consent thereto. In the par- 
ticular case that we are now considering, it 
is my humble view that such was the effect 
of the judgment of this Court in the matter 
of the Reference of 1925.... Such, it seems 
to me, with respect, was the interpretation 
put by this Court upon the pertinent clause 
of Article 405 of the Treaty of Peace.... 


It follows from all that I have said that, 
in my opinion, the draft conventions upon 
which is based the legislation now _ sub- 
mitted to us have not been properly and 
competently ratified, that they could not be 
so ratified without the consent of the legis- 
lature in each province, both by force of the 
British North America Act and upon the 
proper interpretation of Article 405 of the 
Treaty of Versailles; and that, for that 
reason, the Acts now submitted are wltra 
vires of the Parliament of Canada.... 


Mr. Justice Cannon: 


Mr. Justice Cannon, who was of the opinion 


that the legislation referred to the Court was 
invalid under the B.N.A. Act, observed: 


The question is not what power the 
Federal Government ought to have, but what 
powers, in fact, have been given to it by the 
B.N.A. Act.... The only direct legislative 
authority expressly given to the Parliament 
and Government of Canada _ concerning 
foreign affairs is found in this section [132 | 
and is limited to the performance of the 
obligations of Canada or any Province there- 
of arising under treaties between the Empire 
as a whole and a foreign country. The 
Imperial Parliament saw to it that Imperial 
interests would be protected by federal leg- 
islation. But to pass legislation—affecting 
the Provinces—to ratify a treaty or agree- 
ment by Canada alone—under an evolution 
which came to pass since Confederation— 
with a foreign power, previous consulta- 
tions between the federal and _ provincial 
self-governing parts of our Confederation 
seem to me logical and the only way to 
preserve peace, order and good government 
in Canada and save the very roots of the 
tree to which our constitution has been 
compared ... any legislation by this Parlia- 
ment attempting to legislate uniformly for 
the whole of Canada on any _ subject 
exclusively retained by the Provinces and 
within the natural and obvious meaning of 
section 92 must, in my opinion, be prima 
facie, considered as ultra vires of the 
Dominion.... 


If any changes are required to face new 
situations or to cope with the increased im- 
portance of Canada as a nation, they may 
be secured by an amendment to the Act; 
but neither this Court nor the Privy Council 
should be called upon to legislate in the mat- 
ter by treating the constitution as a growing 
tree confided to their care. We have nothing 
to do with the growth or with the making 
of the law in constitutional matters. The 
Imperial Parliament alone can change what 
they enacted—or add to it. New branches 
to acquire the force of law, must be em- 
bodied in the statute, not in judgments or 
commentaries. 
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The above considerations may be applied, 
mutatis mutandis, to all the acts referred to 
us for consideration, but I would add a few 
words with respect to the three acts based 
on the so-called Geneva Labour Conventions. 


Such labour conventions binding Canada 
independently from the rest of the Empire 
do not fall under 132; they were not even 
contemplated as feasible in 1867 when the 
B.N.A. Act was passed. Radio and aero- 
nautics are also now matters not existing at 
that time and had to be dealt with by the 
Privy Council as outside the enumerated 
subjects of 91 and 92; and these two deci- 
sions must be considered as arréts d’espéce 
and confined to the subject matters which 
both had, necessarily, interprovincial and in- 
ternational aspects. 

But the payment of wages for labour, the 
weelaly rest and the rate of wages and length 
of hours of work were well known subjects in 
1867 and they were, by common agreement, 
reserved by the Imperial Parliament to the 
Provinces as purely local and private mat- 
ters of property and civil rights. 

Therefore, in the words of section 405 of 
the Treaty of Versailles, Canada as a federal 
state, has only a “power to enter into conven- 
tion on labour matters subject to limitations” 
and the draft convention should have been 
treated as a “recommendation only.” Such 
recommendation is to be submitted to the 
members for “ consideration with a view to 
effect being given to it by national legislation 
or otherwise.” The Versailles Treaty recog- 
nizes that in certain cases, effect can be given 
to a labour agreement “otherwise” than by 
national legislation. 

In these cases, it does not appear that 
either the recommendations or the draft con- 
ventions were submitted to the Provinces, 
i.e., the “authorities within whose compe- 
tence the matter lies for the enactment of 
legislation or other action.” 

To my mind, this is fatal to the validity of 
the ratification of these labour conventions 
by the Federal authorities. 

As an internal matter, such changes in the 
respective constitutional powers of the Prov- 
inces and of the Central Government cannot 
be justified by invoking some clauses of the 
treaty of Versailles. Respect of their prop- 
erty and civil rights was guaranteed by the 
(British Crown to the inhabitants of the 
original provinces as far back as the treaty 
of Paris in 1763; this was confirmed by the 
constitution of 1867 which cannot be changed 
in this essential part except by an Imperial 
statute, as plainly set forth in the Act of 
Westminster of 1931, sec. 7. It is not ad- 
missible that the Parliament and the Govern- 
ment of Canada could appropriate these 
powers, exclusively reserved to the provinces, 
by the simple process of ratifying a labour 
convention passed at Geneva with representa- 
tives of foreign countries. The framers of our 
constitution, and the Privy Council by their 
recent judgments in the Radio and Aviation 
cases never intended to plant in its bosom 
the seeds of its own destruction. If such 
interference with Provincial rights by way 
of international agreements is admitted as 
intra vires of the central government, we may 
as well say that we have in Canada a con- 
Coe agD in name, but a legislative union 
in fact. 
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Mr. Justice Crocket: 


Mr. Justice Crocket agreed with Ruinfret 
and Cannon JJ., that the three statutes 
enacted to implement the conventions of the 
International Labour Conference were in- 
valid. He considered that, 


none of the draft conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization of the League 
of Nations, upon the ratification of which 
by the Government of Canada it has been 
sought to justify the enactment of all this 
legislation, fall within the terms of section 
132 of the British North America Act. 


The powers granted by this section are 
strictly limited to the performance of obli- 
gations towards foreign countries arising 
under treaties between the Empire and such 
foreign countries. Unquestionably the sec- 
tion does not embrace obligations arising 
under any form of convention or agreement 
entered into by the Government of Canada 
with the Government of any other country 
within the Empire, nor does it contemplate 
or suggest any form of convention or agree- 
ment with the Government of any foreign 
country other than a treaty in the true sense 
of the term. As Lord Dunedin pointed out 
in the Radio case, the idea of Canada as a 
Dominion being bound by a _ convention 
equivalent to a treaty with foreign powers 
was unthought of in 1867, when the British 
North America Act was enacted, and the 
only class of treaty, which would bind 
Canada, was thought of as a treaty by Great 
Britain... .. For my part Iam unable to 
comprehend how any international conven- 
tion, to which Canada in its new status, 
whatever that status may actually be, pur- 
ports to become a party as’a separate gov- 
ernment, or any obligation resulting there- 
from, can possibly be brought within the 
terms of section 132—much less a mere draft 
convention, such as those of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Na- 
tions. To my mind there is nothing which 
the judgment of the Judicial Committee in 
the Radio case has more decisively settled 
than this: that if the Government of Canada 
by its own plenipotentiaries enters into an 
international convention with the Govern- 
ment of any other country, whether British or 
foreign, section 132 cannot be relied upon as 
empowering the Parliament of Canada _ to 
enact legislation for the carrying out of any 
obligation arising under such a convention, 
and that, if such legislative power exists at 
all, it must be found, either under the 
enumerated heads of section 91 or the intro- 
ductory words of that section, the so-called 
residuary clause. 


In his opinion, it could not be said that 
there is an obligation imposed by the Peace 
Treaty on Canada or on any province, 


for the performance of which the Parlia- 
ment of Canada was empowered within the 
terms of section 132 to enact legislation. . . 
The obligation arose directly from a so-called 
international convention, purporting to have 
been ratified by Canada as a separate and 
distinct Government—an idea which is wholly 
incompatible with the conception of the 
Dominion of Canada as constituted by the 
British North America Act. 
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As regards the residuary clause of section 


It will be seen at once that this provision 
can only be invoked where the real subject 
matter of the legislation does not fall within 
the classes of subjects which are exclusively 
assigned to the Provinces by section 92. To 
meet this obvious and formidable difficulty 
the learned counsel for the Dominion brought 
forward the much canvassed double aspect 
principle, by which, as I understand it, a 
matter, though it relates in one aspect and 
in some circumstances to a class of subjects, 
which is exclusively assigned by section 92 
to the legislative jurisdiction of the Prov- 
inces, may nevertheless in another aspect and 
in other circumstances assume such nation- 
wide importance as to completely lose its 
original and normal identity within the pur- 
view of section 92, and thus become at any 
time a matter falling within the general re- 
siduary clause of section 91. 

It was strongly argued that hours of work 
and the standard of wages and of living had 
attained such importance as subjects of legis- 
lation in Canada as to affect the body politic 
of the Dominion as a whole and thus to 
justify the Parliament of Canada in dealing 
with them in that aspect. as matters demand- 
ing the intervention of Dominion legislation 
“for the peace, order and good government 
of Canada,’ notwithstanding that the general 
authority to make laws so plainly excludes 
all subject matters coming within the scope 
of section 92. seit; 

There is certainly no authoritative decision 
to the effect that, once it is seen that the real 
subject matter of a legislative enactment per- 
tains in all its predominant characteristics 
to the regulation and control of civil rights 
in the Provinces. it can rightfully be trans- 
ferred to the legislative jurisdiction of the 
Parliament of Canada in virtue of the intro- 
ductory words of section 91 as a matter of 
legislation “for the peace, order and good 
government of Canada” in disregard of the 
plain and all important proviso that such 
jurisdiction may be exercised only in relation 
to matters “not coming within the classes of 
subjects assigned exclusively to the Legisla- 
tures of the Provinces’. eee 

This brings me to a consideration of the 
further question as to whether the ratifica- 
tion by the Government of Canada of such 
draft international labour conventions as 
those of the General Conference of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization of the 
League of Nations, which themselves imposed 
no obligation of any kind upon the Govern- 
ment of Canada or any other government 
represented in that organization to give legis- 
lative effect or even to assent to any of them, 
ean itself have the effect of vesting in the 
Parliament of Canada legislative jurisdiction 
which otherwise it would not possess under 
the British North America Act. 

It is said that we must now take it as 
settled by the decisions in the Aeronautics 
and Radio cases that international conven- 
tions and all obligations arising therefrom 
are matters which fall within the general 
authority of Parliament to make laws for 
the peace, order and good government of 
Canada in relation to matters not coming 
within the classes of subjects exclusively 
assigned to the Legislatures of the Provinces. 
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If this means that, once the Government of 
Canada has concluded a convention with 
the Government of any other’ country, 
whether within or without the British Hm- 
pire, that fact itself operates to exclude the 
subject matter of the convention from section 
92, regardless of the fact that that subject 
matter admittedly up to the time of the 
conclusion of the convention came within one 
or more of the classes of subjects exclusively 
assigned by that section to the legislative, 
jurisdiction of the Provinces, I do not think 
that either of these cases, upon which counsel 
for the Dominion have so much relied, can 
properly be said to have laid down any such 
principle.... 

While I agree with the learned Chief Jus- 
tice that the Government of Canada must 
now be held to be the proper medium for the 
formal conclusion of international conven- 
tions, whether they affect the Dominion as a 
whole or any of the Provinces separately, I 
do not think that this fact can be relied on 
as altering in any way the provisions of the 
British North America Act as regards the 
distribution of legislative power as between 
the Dominion Parliament and the Provincial 
Legislatures or as necessarily giving to any 
matter, which may be made the subject of 
legislation in Canada, any other meaning or 
aspect than that which it bears in our original 
constitution. Whether such a matter is one 
which falls under the terms of either section 
91 or of section 92 or of section 132, must 
depend upon the real intendment of the 
British North America Act itself, as gathered 
from the terms of those sections and the 
Act as a whole. The original division of 
legislative power as between the two fields, 
Dominion and Provincial, has remained in- 
violate to this day, so far as the Imperial 
Parliament is concerned... . 

The legislation embodied in these three 
statutes is admittedly legislation which the 
Parliament of Canada would never have 
ventured to enact but for the draft conven- 
tions of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations. These con- 
ventions are admittedly conventions, to which 
the Government of Canada were in no 
manner bound to assent or to formally ratify. 
They were submitted to the Government of 
this country as mere draft conventions, and 
stood as such until 1935, when the Govern- 
ment of Canada chose to approve them, 
several years after the expiration of the 
period fixed by article 405 of the Treaty 
of Versailles for their submission “to the 
authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matter lies for the enactment of 
legislation or other action.” It was argued 
that this provision of article 405 was merely 
directory. JI think its language is clearly 
mandatory, and that the ratification of the 
conventions. upon which these three statutes 
purport to be founded is null and void under 
the terms of article 405 of the Treaty of 
Versailles itself. It is, however, to the pro- 
visions of the British North America Act, not 
to the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, that 
we must look for the answers to the ques- 
tions submitted to us on this reference con- 
cerning the constitutionality of these three 
statutes. In my opinion they are all wholly 
ultra vires of the Parliament of Canada, for 
the reasons above stated. 
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Natural Products Marketing Act 


The Natural Products Marketing Act, 1934, 
and its amending measure (the Natural Pro- 
ducts Marketing Act Amendment Act) in 
the unanimous opinion of the Court was 
declared ultra vires. After enumerating the 
main provisions of this statute (outlined in 
the Lasour Gazertn, April, 1934, p. 304) the 
Chief Justice in a written Judgment reviewed 
several decisions bearing on the interpreta- 
tion and application of the Act. 

The Chief Justice, summarizing the unani- 
mous decision of the Court in declaring the 
Act ultra vires, stated: 


In effect, thie statute attempts and, indeed, 
professes, to regulate in the provinces of 
Canada, by _the instrumentality of a Com- 
mission or Commissions appointed under the 
authority of the statute, trade in individual 
commodities and classes of commodities. The 
powers of regulation vested in the Commis- 


sions extend to external trade and matters 
connected therewith and to trade in matters 
of interprovincial concern; but also to trade 
which is entirely local and of purely local 
concern, 


Regulation of individual trades, or trades 
in individual commodities in this sweeping 
fashion, is not competent to the Parliament 
of Canada and such a scheme of regulation 
is not practicable 


in view of the distribution of legislative 
powers enacted by the Constitution Act, 
without the co-operation of the pro- 
vincial legislatures 


to quote from the judgment of the Judicial 
Committee in the Board of Commerce case 
(1922) 1 A.C. "at. p.. 20.14) 


The legislation, for the reasons given, is 
not valid as an exercise of the general 
authority of the Parliament of Canada 
under the introductory words of section 91 
to make laws “for the peace, order and 
good government of Canada.” 


The Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act Amendment Act 


The Farmer’s Creditors Arrangement Bill 
was introduced into the House of Commons 
on June 4, 1984 (Lasour GazerrTs, June, 1934, 
p. 492) and subsequently became law. 

Under the provisions of the Act, official 
receivers were appointed in each district 
whose duty it was to formulate schemes by 
which debtors would be in a position to re- 
duce their indebtedness to something ap- 
proximating their ability of paying. Should 
the scheme be unsatisfactory in the opinion 
of the Creditor, provision was made for 


Deaths from Automobile Accidents 


There were 1,224 deaths from automobile 
accidents in Canada during 1935, the highest 
since 1931 when there were 1,316. The highest 
death rate from motor vehicle accidents over 
the period 1926—1935 was 13-0 in 1929. All 
provinces with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick and Alberta showed a 
larger number of fatalities than in 1934. The 
figures follow by provinces, with those for 1934 
in brackets: Prince Edward Island, 2 (5); 
Nova Scotia, 58 (41) ; New Brunswick, 40 (52) ; 
Quebec, 314 (275); Ontario, 569 (528); Man- 
itoba, 53 (41); Saskatchewan, 40 (30); British 
Columbia, 103 (82); Alberta, 45 (61). 

The City of Montreal led the larger cities 
in deaths from automobile accidents with 109, 
Toronto 74, Vancouver 43, Windsor 28, Ot- 
tawa 25, Winnipeg 24, Quebec 17, Hamilton 
16, Halifax 13, London 13, Calgary 10, Ed- 


monton 7, Verdun 6, Regina 5, Saint John 5, 
and Saskatoon 1. 


appeals, to provincial boards whose decisions, 
once approved by a county court judge, were 
binding upon both parties. 

In giving a decision on the constitutionality 
of this Act, the Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Rinfret, Mr. Justice Crocket, Mr. Justice 
Davis and Mr. Justice Kerwin held that the 
statute was intra vires; while Mr. Justice 
Cannon was of the opinion that the statute, 
except for Section 17, was ultra vires and that 
that section was intra vires. 


Union Wage Rates in United States in 1935 


Approximately one-third of the workers 
covered by union agreements in six principal 
trades studied by the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics in 70 cities received wage 
increases in 1935. Nearly all union longshore- 
men and about two-thirds of the organized 
workers employed on street railways and in 
newspaper printing plants reported higher 
wage rates in effect on May 15, 1935, than on 
May 15, 1934. In the other trades—bakeries, 


truck driving, book and job printing, and 
building—a smaller proportion of union 
workers obtained wage increases. About 2 


per cent of all the organized workers in the 
six trades combined received wage reductions. 
All of the six trade groups reported slightly 
lower weekly hours of work. The stipulated 
weekly hours in 1935 averaged around 40 in 
the building and printing trades, 43 in bakeries, 
and 48 among truck drivers, Longshoremen on 
the Pacific Coast had their basic hours re- 
duced from 48 to 30 per week. In the other 
ports the basic weekly hours of work remained 
unchanged. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE PARLIAMENT OF CANADA 
AND BY THE LEGISLATURES OF NOVA SCOTIA 
AND QUEBEC IN 1936 


_ The Parliament of Canada, which met on 
February 6 and was prorogued on June 23, 
1936, enacted several laws of special interest 
to labour. Among them were an Act provid- 
ing for the establishment of a National Em- 
ployment Commission, an Act to aid in the 
relief of unemployment, in the promotion of 
agricultural settlement and in the conserva- 
tion and development of natural and other 
resources and an Act to assist in the employ- 
ment of veterans of the Great War. Section 
98 of the Criminal Code dealing with unlaw- 
ful associations was repealed and also the 
Economic Council of Canada Act passed in 
1935. Amendments were made to the Can- 
ada Shipping Act and to the section of the 
Criminal Code on seditious offences. <A Bill 
to amend the Combines Investigation Act 
which was introduced but failed to pass is 
dealt with elsewhere in this issue. 


Unemployment 

The National Employment Commission 
Act, which received Royal Assent on April 8, 
1936, provides for a Commission of not more 
than seven members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor General in Council and having its 
headquarters in the City of Ottawa. A Com- 
mission of seven members was appointed on 
May 14 (The Lasour GazeTrTe, May, 1936, p. 
391). The duties of the Commission are to 
| carry out, in co-operation with provinces, 
/municipalities and private and public bodies, 
a national registration and classification of 
\persons on relief and to investigate, report 
‘upon, and make recommendations concerning 


the following:—the conditions to be complied. 


‘with by provinces obtaining grants for relief 
‘purposes from the Dominion Government; 
means of mobilizing public and voluntary 
relief agencies and so co-ordinating their work 
as to avoid overlapping and abuses and to 
secure, when necessary, effective supervision 
and auditing of expenditures; measures 
respecting proposals for public works pro- 
grams and projects of the Dominion, the prov- 
inces, municipalities and other agencies to 
provide employment so as to mebilize and 
co-ordinate their activities; measures of co- 
operation with commercial and_ industrial 
groups in devising means to maintuin and in- 
crease employment; plans for the establish- 
ment of an apprenticeship system in indus- 
try; means of providing employment for dis- 
abled persons and efforts to secure suitable 
employment for ex-soldiers in co-operation 
with the Veterans’ Assistance Commission to 
be set up under the Act to assist in the 


employment of war veterans; comprehensive 
measures constituting long-range plans of 
national development which may be proceeded 
with or discontinued from time to time as 
conditions may determine. Finally, the Com- 
mission is to take such steps to ensure such 
publicity as it may deem necessary to enable 
it to discharge its duties effectively. It 1s 
required to supervise, under the direction of 
the Minister of Labour, the expenditure of 
funds voted by Parliament for the y:urpose of 
affording relief and providing employment 
and to perform such administrative duties 
with respect to relief and employment as may 
be assigned to it by the Governor in Council. 

The Governor in Council is authorized to 

name a National Advisory Commission, its 
members to include representatives of indus- 
trial, occupational, philanthropic and social 
welfare organizations who will give their ser- 
vices free but who will be paid the necessary 
travelling expenses and living allowances. 
Special committees on the employment of 
women and young persons may be appointed 
by the Minister of Labour from among the 
member of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion. Local advisory committees may be 
appointed by the National Employment Com- 
mission with the approval of the Minister. 

The Act provides that the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister, may make regulations to carry out the 
objects of the statute. The latter must be 
submitted to the House of Commons immedi- 
ately, if Parliament is in session and if it 1s 
not in session, then, within fifteen days of 
the opening of the next session of Parliament. 

The Unemployment Relief and Assistance 
Act, assented to on May 7, 1936, provides 
that the Governor General in Council may, 
out of moneys appropriated by Parliament, 
authorize the execution of such works and 
undertakings as the Governor in Council may 
deem to be in the general interest cf Canada, 
giving employment thereon as far as practic- 
able to relief recipients in the province where 
the work is being performed. Where any 
such undertaking to which the Dominion Gov- 
ernment is contributing is under provincial 
jurisdiction, all contracts must be approved 
by the Minister of Labour and the work 
supervised by an engineer in the service of 
the Dominion Government. 

As passed by Parliament the Act empowered 
the Governor General in Council to make 
agreements with the provinces resvecting relief 
measures and provided for financial assistance 
to any province, by way of loan, advance or 


_suthority of the Act. 
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guarantee, not exceeding the total amount 
payable by the Dominion to such province 
under any agreement entered into under 
Later in the session, 


' however, this section of the Act was amended 


_— 


f and Assistance Act. 


——— 


/ to empower the Dominion to grant additional 
_ assistance, where necessary, to any prov:nce 
'for its share of the cost of relief and relief 


undertakings during the months of February 


and March, 1936. The Minister of Labour in 


introducing the amending Bill exp!ained that 
the change was being made because “in the 
case of one or two of the Western provinces, 
no arrangements had been made at the expir- 
ing date of the Relief Act, 1935, for financing 
their relief requirements for February and 
March and applications to the Dominion for 
assistance for those months, arrived too late 
to be dealt with under that authority. .... 
In addition, representations have been made 
that the provincial share of relief outlays in 
some cases exceeded the total amount pay- 
able by the Dominion under agreements en- 
tered into under authority of the Act.” 

The new statute provides further that the 
Governor General in Council may make agree- 
ments with corporations, partnerships or in- 
dividuals engaged in industry respecting the 
expansion of industrial employment, renew or 
consolidate advances, loans or guarantees 
made under previous Relief Acts, and: make 
regulations which are to have the force of 
law for carrying out the Unemployment Relief 
The Act will expire on 
March 31, 1937, except as regards the clause 
authorizing the renewal or consolidation of 
loans, advances or guarantees under previous 
Relief Acts and the further provision that 
obligations or liabilities incurred or created 
under authority of the present Act may be 
discharged. 

A report on the moneys expended or loaned 
and the obligations contracted under the Act 
is to be laid before Parliament within thirty 
days after the expiration of the Act or, if 
Parliament is not in session, it is to be pub- 
lished and made available for distribution by 
the Department of Labour. 

The Veterans’ Assistance Commission Act, 
which received the Royal Assent on June 23, 
1936, makes provision for the appointment 
by the Governor in Council of a Commis- 
sion which is to be attached to the De- 
partment of Pensions and National Health 
and to consist of three members who are to 
hold office for one year but whose term may, 
on recommendation of the Minister, be ex- 
tended for a period of six months. The Com- 
mission is to ascertain the extent of unem- 
ployment among persons in Canada who 
served in the naval, military, or air forces 
of Canada or in any other of His Majesty’s 


Forces or in any of the Forces of His 
Majesty’s allies during the Great War and to 
classify those who are unemployed according 
to their physical and mental capacity to 
undertake gainful employment in restricted . 
and unrestricted occupations and in any other 
categories which the Commission may con- 
sider applicable. The Commission is also 
to investigate and report on present methods 
of providing employment for veterans, parti- 
cularly those who are handicapped and dis- 
abled, on proposals for further schemes 
and agencies to provide for their speedy 
absorption into employment, on the possi- 
bility of re-establishing in gainful occupa- 
tions handicapped and disabled veterans who 
are incapable of being absorbed into indus- 
trial employment by the development of 
small holdings, community centres and such 
other methods as may be deemed practicable 
and on existing facilities for the care and 
maintenance of veterans while unemployed. 
The Commission is to co-operate with the 
National Employment Commission in efforts 
towards the registration, classification and 
employment of veterans. 

It may, with the approval of the Minister, 
appoint honorary local committee to assist 
in obtaining information which may be 
required for classification of unemployed 
veterans, to investigate and report upon 
measures respecting the employment of 
veterans, to assist the Commission in enlisting 
the co-operation of employers’ and employees’ 
associations and such other public and private 
agencies as may be in a position to provide 
employment and to aid the Commission in 
any other way in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act. The Commission may recom- 
mend the manner of putting into effect pro- 
jects of assistance and, with the approval of 
the Governor in Council, may supervise the 
carrying out of such projects. After its term 
of office expires, its powers are to be vested 
in the Minister who is authorized to carry 
out schemes commenced by the Commission. 

The Commission is also to investigate and 
report upon means of co-operation between 
the Commission and any other commission 
or department of the Government, Provincial 
Government or agency, veterans’ association, 
or commercial, agricultural or industrial 
group or organization. The Governor in 
Council may make orders and regulations for 
carrying out the provisions of the Act which 
when published in the Canada Gazette are 
to have the force of law. The Minister may 
from time to time require the Commission 
to submit a report on the progress of pro- 
jects and on other matters arising out of the 
Act and before the expiry of its term. of 
office, the Commission is to make a final re- 
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port to the Minister to be laid before Parlia- 
ment. 


Unlawful Associations 


Amendments to the Criminal Code, which 
received the Royal Assent on June 23 and 
which will come into effect on September 1, 
11936, included the repeal of Section 98, which 
‘was enacted in 1919. This section declared 
unlawful any association whose professed pur- 
| posewas to bring about governmental, indus- 
| trial_or—economic change within Canada by 
\foree_or violence or by threats of. force. 
Property belonging or suspected to belong to 
an unlawful association was made seizable 
without warrant by any person authorized by 
the Commissioner of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. The section further de- 
clared any person guilty of an offence and 
hable to imprisonment for not more than 
twenty years who acted as an officer of an 
unlawful association and who sold, wrote, 
spoke or published anything as representative 
of it, who became and continued to be a 
member of it, wore or displayed a badge or 
other device indicating membership of or 
association with it or contributed to or 
solicited dues for it. Any person who had 
attended a meeting of an unlawful association, 
spoken publicly in advocacy of it or distri- 
buted literature of it was presumed to be a 
member of it in the absence of proof to the 
contrary. The owner of a hall who know- 
ingly permitted therein a meeting of an un- 
lawful association or subsidiary or of any 
group of persons who taught or defended the 
use of force was liable to a fine not ex- 
ceeding $5,000 or to imprisonment for five 
years or to both. If a judge, magistrate or 
justice of the peace was satisfied by infor- 
mation or oath that there was reasonable 
ground for suspecting that a contravention of 
this section had been or was about to be com- 
mitted he might issue a warrant for search 
of premises and persons and seizure of litera- 
ture. Any person who published, circulated, 
sold or offered for sale or distribution any 
literature which taught or defended the use, 
without lawful authority, of force or violence 
to effect any governmental, economic, or in- 
dustrial change was declared guilty of an 
offence and liable to imprisonment for not 
more than twenty years. A similar penalty 
might be imposed upon any person mailing 
such literature or importing it into Canada. 

Section 133 of the Code which deals with 
sedition was amended to provide that, with- 
out limiting the generality of the meaning of 
the expression “seditious intention,” every- 
one shall be presumed to have a seditious in- 
tention who publishes or circulates any writ- 
ing, printing or document in which is advo- 
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cated, or who teaches or advocates, the use, 
without the authority of law, of force, as a 
means of accomplishing any governmental 
change within Canada. 


Seamen 

The Canada Shipping Act, 1934, was the 
subject of a number of amendments, many 
of which are designed to make clear the 
power of pilotage authorities to make regu- 
lations and impose penalties. The section 
providing that the amount of damage caused 
by a pilot to a ship may be deducted from 
his pilotage dues was amended to limit his 
financial liability for loss due to his neglect 
or want of skill to $300. 

The section relating to inspection of small 
steamships was amended and now provides 
that steamships not over 15 tons gross which 
are not passenger steamships shall be exempt 
from inspection. Subject to the above pro- 
vision, steamships of over 5 tons and under 
150 tons gross which are not passenger ships 
are subject to quadrennial inspection. In both 
cases, however, such steamships if propelled 
by steam are subject to annual inspection 
of boilers and life-saving equipment. In the 
case of steamships of over 40 tons gross 
these provisions do not become effective for 
two years after the coming into force of Part 
VII of the Act which deals with safety; in 
the case of steamships from 25 to 40 tons 
gross the period is three years and for steam- 
ships of 25 tons and under, four years. The 
above amendments will come into effect on 
Proclamation. 


Economic Council 

The Economic Council of Canada Act 
passed in 1935 was repealed. This Act, which 
provided for an Economic Council of fifteen 
members serving without remuneration under 
the chairmanship of the Prime Minister, was 
summarized in THe Lasour Gazerts for July, 
1935, at p. 623. 

Resolutions 

On March 9, 1936, the following Resolution 
was agreed to:— 

Whereas, a trained youth is indispensable 
to the future welfare of Canada; 

And whereas, the unemployment of parents 
and heads of families, because of conditions 
for which they are in no way responsible, 
means that boys and girls, and young men 
sary training to properly and adequately equip 
them for a life’s vocation; 

And whereas, prolonged enforced inactivity 
upon the youth of our country; 

And whereas, it is not enough merely to 
provide employment for youth who have 
suffered from the lack of training and prepara- 
tion for vocational work; 
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And whereas, provincial schools which have 
reached a high standard of excellency and 
which yearly are increasing the sphere of their 
usefulness, do not provide adequate facilities 
for technical training; 

Therefore be it resolved, that the Govern- 
ment consider the desirability of investigating 
the broad question of the re-establishment of 
the young men and young women of Canada; 

And be it further resolved, that, in the con- 
duct of such investigation, attention be given 
to the possibility of making available to 


those of our youth who are adapted for such 
training and who would otherwise be denied 
it, technical training in various branches; 

And be it further resolved, that, in the 
conduct of such investigation, consideration 
should be given to the feasibility of setting 
up and maintaining a National Youth Re- 
establishment Commission. 

A Resolution for extension of pensions to 
blind persons which was agreed to on the 
same date was given in THE Lasour GAZETTE 
for March at p. 220. 


Nova Scotia 


During its recent session, which opened on 
March 10 and closed on May 2, 1936, the 
Nova Scotia Legislature enacted an Industrial 
Standards Act and amended statutes relating 
to workmen’s compensation, unemployment 
relief, regulation of motor vehicles, employ- 
ment of non-resident labour and early closing 
of shops. 

Industrial Standards 


| The Industrial Standards Act is similar, 
in the main, to the Industrial Standards Act 
of Ontario as enacted in 1935, except that, in- 
stead of being general in its application to 
| industry, it applies only to building and con- 
struction in Halifax and Dartmouth. The Act 
does not apply to persons employed by the 
provincial Government or any of its depart- 
ments or by a municipal corporation or by a 
_ board or commission created by any Act of 
the Legislature. An “employee” as defined 
in the Act excludes any person who performs 
temporary work or service the total amount 
of which does not exceed in value $100. 

The Minister of Labour, on petition of em- 
ployers or employees in any industry covered 
by the Act, may convene a conference or a 
series of conferences of employers and em- 
ployees engaged in such industry for the pur- 
pose of investigating and considering labour 
_conditions and practices and _ negotiating 
standard or uniform rates of wages and hours 
and days of labour in such industry. Where 
a schedule of wages and hours is agreed upon 
the parties to the agreement are to assist in 
maintaining the standards provided for in 
such schedule. The Minister may approve 
any schedule of wages and hours if he deems 
it to have been agreed upon in writing by 
a proper and sufficient representation of em- 
ployers and employees in the industry con- 
cerned and, upon his recommendation, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may declare 
such schedule to be in force during the same 
period of time as the agreement, and to be 
binding upon all employers and employees in 
the industry. Schedules are not to become 
effective until ten days after publication of 
the Order in Council in the Royal Gazette. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
appoint one or more inspectors to assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the schedules 
and of the Act and any regulations made 
under its authority. The inspector may 
require any employer affected by a schedule 
to furnish the name, address and age of all 
employees together with information respect- 
ing wages, hours and days and conditions of 
labour, and to produce records, payrolis, con- 
tracts of employment and other documents 
for inspection. Employers must also keep 
schedules affecting them posted in 1 conspicu- 
ous place. 

The Minister may enquire into any partner- 
ship or association and if he considers such 
to be used to defeat the Act he may declare 
every member of such partnership to be an 
employee for purposes of the Act and regula- 
tions. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may make regulations for carrying out the 
provisions of the Act which when published in 
the Royal Gazette are to have the force of 
law. Employers and employees in an indus- 
try to which a schedule applies may establish 
a board of not more than five members to 
hear complaints and assist in enforcing the 
schedule. 

An employer paying a lower wage or re- 
quiring an employee to work for longer hours 
than those prescribed by a schedule apply- 
ing to the industry in which employer or 
employee is engaged, is liable to a fine of 
from $25 to $100 and in default of payment 
to a term of imprisonment not exceeding 
three months. In addition he must pay to 
the Inspector on behalf of the Provincial 
Treasurer or the employee in the discretion of 
the magistrate, the full amount of wages 
found to be unpaid which amount is recover- 
able by distress at the instance of the In- 
spector. An employee violating a schedule 
by consenting to be employed for less wages 
or longer hours is liable to a fine of from 
$1 to $10 and in default of payment to ten 
days’ imprisonment. No schedule may pre- 
scribe lower wages or longer hours for 
women and girls than those prescribed by the 
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regulations under the Minimum Wages for 
Women Act. Any person guilty of a viola- 
tion of the Act for which no other penalty 
is provided is liable to a fine ranging from 
$1 to $100 and in default of payment to im- 
prisonment for not more than thirty days. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was the 
subject of a number of amendments. The 
definition of “employer” was widened to in- 
clude a contractor and a sub-contractor as 
well as the principal. A new clause provides 
that notwithstanding that an application for 
compensation has not been made within 
twelve months from the date of the accident 
or that the right to compensation has not 
been established within fifteen months from 
such date, the Board, if satisfied that there 
has been good reason for the delay, may ex- 
tend the time. 
cumstances in which a claim or decision may 
be reviewed by the Board was amended to 
provide for such a review when new evidence 
relating to such claim or decision has been 
presented. In 1935 an amendment was made 
in the section under which an employer 
neglecting or refusing to make returns or pay 
assessments was liable for the’ capitalized 
value of compensation for accidents to work- 
men happening during the period of default. 
The amendment rendered an employer 
similarly liable if he refused or neglected to 
report his estimate of payroll and extended 
liability in all cases to include medical aid 
payable in respect of such accidents. A 
proviso is now added that the amount payable 
under the above provisions shall not exceed 
an amount which the Board considers just 
or reasonable in the circumstances. The 
proviso is retroactive to May 12, 1935, the day 
following that on which the 1935 amendment 
came into force. 

The section was redrawn which fixes lia- 
bility for assessments in the case of work done 
under contract or sub-contract. Where work 
is done under a sub-contract the principal is 
now liable as well as the contractor and 
the sub-contractor. A contractor or sub-con- 
tractor who has not been assessed with re- 
spect to work carried on by him as such con- 
tractor or sub-contractor may be deemed 
by the Board to be workmen of the prin- 
cipal, or, at the option of the Board, the work- 
men of a sub-contractor may be deemed to 
be workmen of the contractor with respect to 
any industry within the scope of Part I of the 
Act. 


Unemployment Relief 


fr The statute passed by the Legislature in 
1932 under the title 
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advantage to be taken of the Act of the 
Parliament of Canada entitled ‘The Unem- 
ployment and Farm Relief Act’” was 
amended with regard to the provision to be 


made for a sinking fund with respect to 
debentures issued for relief purposes. The 
amendment provides that in the case of 


borrowings under the Act by the City of 
Halifax the sections of the Halifax City 
Charter which relate to sinking funds shall 
apply instead of the provisions of the Act. 


Chauffeurs 
An amendment to the Motor Vehicle Act, 
1932, provides that, subject to the approval 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, the 
Minister of Highways may make regula- 
tions governing the hours of labour for drivers 
or operators of commercial motor vehicles. 


Electrical Workers 

The Towns’ Incorporation Act was amended 
to enable town councils to pass by-laws for 
the licensing of persons engaged in the busi- 
ness of electric wiring and regulating the 
manner in which such work shall be done, 
the character of material to be employed, and 
the appointment of inspectors to carry out 
the provisions of the amendment. 


Employment of Non-Residents 

The Nova Scotia Labour Act was con- 
tinued in force until May 1, 1937. This 
statute, which was enacted in 1933 to expire 
on May 1, 1934 and has been continued in 
effect from year to year, forbids any person 
or corporation employing twenty-five or more 
workers to hire any person who has not been 
a resident of Nova Scotia for at least one 
year unless the person hired produces a . 
certificate from the Government Employment 
Agent or the Municipal Clerk in the place 
where he is to be employed stating that 
there are no unemployed persons in such place 
capable of doing and willing to do the work. 

An amendment to the Halifax Charter re- 
quires any person not a resident of Nova 
Scotia to pay a tax of $10 on commencing 
employment in the city and a like tax in 
each civic year thereafter. 


Early Closing of Shops 
The Halifax Early Closing Act was 
amended to correct certain clerical errors. 
One of these corrections makes it clear that 
a petition for an early closing by-law must 
be signed by seventy-five per cent of the 
persons to be affected by such by-law. 


Coal Mines 
A Bill to amend the Coal Mines Regulation 


Act, which was introduced but failed to pass, 


would have permitted a person holding a 
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degree of mining engineer to be a candidate 
for a certificate as underground manager or 
overman if he had had three years’ experience 
in a coal mine part of which must have been 
spent underground. The Act as it stands re- 
quires all such candidates to have four years’ 
experience underground part of which must 
have been at the working face. 

The Bill provided that no person should 
be employed to cut, shear, mine, bore, loosen 
or extract coal by hand, machinery or other- 
wise in any mine who was not in possession 
of a first-class certificate as a coal miner 
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under the Act or who, while so employed, was 
not constantly accompanied by and under 
the control of a holder of a first-class certi- 
ficate. The Act at present requires a person 
employed to cut, shear, mine, etc., to hold a 
second-class certificate and to be accompanied 
by and under control of a holder of a first- 
class certificate. The Bill would also have 
required a candidate for a first-class certi- 
ficate to have had two years’ experience 
underground, one year of which must have 
been spent at the working face. At present 
the Act requires one year at the working face. 


Quebec 


The Quebec Legislature, which met on 
March 24 and was dissolved on June 11, 1936, 
enacted a law providing for old age pensions 
and amended statutes dealing with the ex- 
tension of collective agreements and with 
Sunday observance. A number of Bills of 
labour interest were before the Legislature at 
the time of dissolution. These included Bills 
to amend the laws relating to factories and 
shops, minimum wages, workmen’s com- 
pensation, unemployment relief and work- 
men’s dwellings. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Quebec Old Age Pensions Act enables 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to: make 
an agreement with the Governor-General in 
Council pursuant to any Act of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada relating to old age pensions 
and providing for the payment by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada to the province of an 
amount equal to seventy-five per cent of the 
net sum expended by the Province for 
pensions under the provincial Act, the remain- 
ing twenty-five per cent being paid from 
_ provincial funds. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may appoint a Quebec Old Age 
Pensions Commission of three members. He 
may also appoint an official for each county 
municipality or other defined territory. The 
Minister of Municipal Affairs, Trade and 
Commerce is charged with the adminstration 
of the Act. 


Application for a pension is to be made in 
the first instance to the council of the muni- 
cipality in which the applicant resides. It is 
then to be sent to the county official 
appointed under the Act who, after investi- 
gation, will forward it with his recommenda- 
tion to the Commission. In parts of the 
province without county organization, appli- 
cation is to be made in the first instance to 


/municipal 
\assigned. Where a pensioner owns an interest 


the official appointed under the Act for that 
district. 


/ Pensions are exempt from provincial and 
taxes and may be seized or 


in a dwelling-house which he uses as a resi- 
dence and the Minister accepts a transfer to 
him of such interest, the pension is not 
to be reduced on that account but on the 
death of the pensioner or on his ceasing to 
reside in such house, the Minister may sell 
such interest and retain out of the proceeds 
the amount paid to the pensioner with interest 
at 5 per cent. No claim may be made by the 
Minister for the recovery of such debt out 
of any part of the pensioner’s estate which 
passes by will or intestacy to another 
pensioner or to any person who, for the last 
three years during which the pension was paid, 
made a reasonable contribution to the sup- 
port of the pensioner. Notice of the grant- 
ing of a pension may be registered against 
the immoveable property of a pensioner and, 
after such registration, no transfer of, or docu- 
ment constituting a charge against such 
property may be registered without the con- 
sent of the Minister. 


The Minister may take such steps and make 
such regulations as he may deem advisable 
for carrying out the provisions of the Act, 
provided these are not inconsistent with the 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act or with 
this Act. Persons entrusted under the Civil 
Code with the registration of births, marriages 
and deaths must notify the Minister of the 
death of any person over seventy years of 
age. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may extend the benefits of the Act to blind 
persons over 40 years of age in the event of 
the Dominion Parliament amending the Old 
Age Pensions Act to bring such persons within 
its scope. 
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Sunday Labour 


An amendment to the Sunday Observance 
Act repeals the section which provided that 
persons observing Saturday as the Sabbath 
and abstaining from work on that day should 
not be liable for working on Sunday if such 
work did not disturb other persons and the 
working places were not open for trade. 


Collective Agreements 


The Collective Labour Agreements Exten- 
sion Act was amended to provide that, not- 
withstanding any law or judical decision, 
Order in Council 1729, June 27, 1935, ratifying 
the collective labour agreement respecting the 
bakery industry, as amended by Orders in 
Council 2595, 3501 and 769 of September 11, 
1935, December 18, 1935 and March 11, 1936, 
respectively, has been, and shall be, binding 
upon all employers and employees in such 
industry until .December 31, 1936, unless 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council under 
authority of the Act decides otherwise. 


Bills ~ 


A Bill to amend the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act would have ex- 
tended the definition of “employer” or “head 
of establishment” to any person in charge of 
a commercial establishment and _ defined 
“commercial establishment” to include 
premises where services are sold. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council was to be given 
power to make regulations determining which 
of such premises were commercial establish- 
ments within the meaning of the Act and 
also requiring employers in an industry, busi- 
ness or special occupation to supply employees 
with uniforms or waterproof cloaks required 
in their work, the washing and mending to be 
done at the employer’s expense. The Bill 
would have raised the minimum age for em- 
ployment of boys in establishments classified 
as dangerous or unwholesome from 16 years 
to 18 years, the latter being the minimum now 
fixed for girls in such establishments. The 
minimum age for employment would have 
been raised from 14 to 16 years in the case 
of both girls and boys employed in other 
establishments, in places of amusement, 
hotels, restaurants, or as telegraph or de- 
partment store messengers, or as distribu- 
tors of hand-bills or advertisements. If such 
children were unable to write fluently the 
prohibition of employment would have been 
continued up to 18 years instead of 16 as at 
present and school certificates required up to 
the former age, those who were attending 
night school being permitted to continue their 


occupation. Upon orders from an inspector, 
an employer was to allow one hour for an 
evening meal between 5 p.m. and 8 p.m. to 
every employee working after 6 p.m., especi- 
ally messengers and business employees. 

A Bill to amend the Minimum Wage Act 
would have forbidden any employer in an 
industry or business subject to an order of 
the Commission to pay male employees at 
a rate lower than that paid to the female 
employees for work of the same nature, the 
Commission being empowered to fix such 
remuneration. At present the restriction in 
such cases is limted to work which, in the 
opinion of the Commission, is ordinarily and 
by custom performed by women. The clause 
giving the Commission jurisdiction over com- 
mercial establishments would have _ been 
amended to conform to the definition of 
“commercial establishment” in the proposed 
amendment to the Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act. 


A Bill to amend the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act would have provided that, for 
purposes of homologation, a decision of the 
Commission might be deposited in the office 
of the prothonotary of the Superior Court 
of the judicial district wherein the employer 
or workman had his domicile instead of in 
the District of Quebec as at present. 


A Bill to amend the Act to Grant Certain 
Powers to Municipal Corporations to Aid the 
Unemployed would have maintained that 
Act in force indefinitely. The Act, which 
expired on June 1, 1936, empowered a muni- 
cipal corporation to contribute out of its 
funds or to borrow money, as authorized by 
by-law, to assist the unemployed. Such by- 
laws had to be approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and by the Quebec 
Municipal Commission. 

A Bill to amend the Workmen’s Dwelling 
Act, which was passed to enable municipalities 
to take advantage of the Dominion housing 
appropriation of 1919, was designed to enable 
obligations incurred under the Act to be cleared 
off. The Bill would have provided that a 
city or town municipality, authorized under 
any general or special Act to repay in anticipa- 
tion a loan from the Provincial Government 
contracted under the Act, might effect new 
loans for the purpose by by-law approved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and the 
Quebec Municipal Commission, but without 
submitting it to the approval of the elector- 
proprietors. Such loans were to be for not 
more than thirty years and were not to affect 
the borrowing powers of the municipalities. 
The amendment would have been retroactive 
to December 1, 1935. 
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CLOSING OF RELIEF CAMPS 


Transference of Single Unemployed in Camps to Deferred Railway Main- 
tenance and Other Gainful Employment 


| ea pursuance of the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s policy, announcement was made 
on June 30, by the Hon. Norman MclL. 
Rogers, Minister of Labour, that relief camps 
throughout Canada had been closed. This 
action has resulted from progressive steps 
taken since November 28, 1935, when the 
government appointed a special committee 
to investigate and report on the situation re- 
garding the camps (LasBour GazgeTTe, Decem- 
ber, 1935, page 1086). 

~ This committee made an interim report 
on January 31, 1936 (Lasour Gazerts, Febru- 
ary, 1936, page 141) and in submitting its 
findings declared that “the idea should not 


be entertained that relief camps are a per- 


manent governmental activity, but rather 
they should be regarded as a temporary ex- 
pedient for meeting an emergency situation.” 

The committee also detailed the advantages 
of a work and wages policy, and in line with 
this recommendation the Minister of Labour 
announced on February 26 that as the result 
of negotiations with the railways arrange- 
ments had been made whereby approximately 
10,000 men would be employed on deferred 
maintenance work during the summer. 

The carrying out of this program to com- 
pletion is reviewed in the following official 
statement: 

The policy of the Government to close 
the relief camps across Canada has been 
brought to a successful conclusion, carrying 
out the recommendations of the Special Com- 
mittee appointed to report on conditions in 
the camps. 


On March 1, 1936, on the commencement of 
demobilization, there were on camp strength 
20,376 men distributed throughout Canada 
in 163 projects. Since that date there has 
been a progressive decrease in strength. Many 
of the men left voluntarily and returned to 
farms and general seasonal occupations. 


To facilitate the movement of the men, 
transportation was provided at the Govern- 
ment’s expense to enable each man to reach 
the place of his employment, and in addition 


_an ample supply of clothing was provided, to- 


gether with the deferred pay accruing from 
the increased camp allowance of twenty cents 
per day to that of fifteen dollars a month, 
which was put into effect on March 1, 1936. 


In addition, to assist the placement of the 
men in gainful occupation, an organization 


was created, in co-operation with the Em- 


ployment Service of Canada and the Soldier 
Settlement Board of the Department of Immi- 
gration and Colonization, for the purpose of 
farm placement. Six hundred and eighty men 
were provided with employment through this 
agency. 

| An agreement was entered into with the 
railways of Canada to absorb approximately 
10,000 men in special extra gang labour on de- 
ferred track maintenance work, this work 


being in addition to that normally carried out 
‘by the Railways during the summer months, 


and in this regard the Government has been 
assured the Railways have more men actually 
engaged at work on their normal summer 
program than at this time last year. 


MEN SUPPLIED FROM THE Camps T0 RAILWAYS—TO JUNE 30TH, 1936. 











N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. BY! Total 
244 491 1,256 2,695 891 660 901 Als) 8, 853 
| ; 
SUPPLIED FROM OTHER Sources Arrpr No More Men AVAILABLE IN CaAMPS-—JUNE 30TH, 1936, 
N.S N.B Que Ont Man Sask. Alta. B.C Total 
Tear 20 213 773 192 504 273 322 2,297 
PLACEMENTS MADE SINCE DEMOBILIZATION COMMENCED 
Railways (from camps).. .. .. .. 8,853 
Railways (from local sources).. .. ... 2,297 
Farms (from camps).. .. .. 657 
2,484 


Other Employment.. . 





14,291 
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Preliminary arrangements necessary for the 
movement of such a large body of men in 
groups not exceeding 50, and the provision 
of necessary equipment in addition to the 
normal summer work carried on by the Rail- 
ways was in itself a difficult undertaking, 
and much of the success for the orderly 
manner in which the work has progressed is 
due to the splendid co-operation that existed 
between the Railways and the Governmental 
agencies charged with the work. 

In addition to the 10,000 trackmen, it is 
estimated that approximately 2,000 more 
men have been engaged by the Railways in 
/varlous supervisory capacities and in train 
service in connection with the work, making 
.a total of 12,000 men being placed In gain- 
ful employment. 

In the agreement with the Railways, pre- 
vailing rates of wages and conditions for this 
type of labour are provided for. Provision 
has also been made in the case of injury for 
the payment of workmen’s compensation in 
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conformity with the practice in the various 
Provinces. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Frontier College to supply labour teachers in 
the large gangs and upwards of 100 young men 
from our leading universities will work in the 
gangs during the day and hold instructional 
classes during the evening for those who de- 
sire to avail themselves of the opportunity 
to study. 

Every man resident in the camps was 
offered employment if he so desired it, and 
no compulsion was used. The closing of the 
camps has been carried out without causing 
confusion to the men or to industry. 

It has been found that the requirements 
of the Railways for men have exhausted the 
supply available on camp strength, and men 
are now being drawn from the localities in 
which the work is being carried out. 

The accompanying tabular summaries indi- 
cate the transference of the men from the 
camps. 





HOURS OF WORK IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY IN THE PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC 


HE Quebec Gazette, of June 13, contains 

an Order in Council establishing the 

working hours in the building industry 

throughout the Province under the provisions 

of the Hours of Work Act. This order replaces 

Order in Council No. 1496 of July 12, 1988. 
(LABour Gazerre, August, 1933, page 776) 


The building industry is defined as compris- 
ing “the building, repairing or demolishing of 
buildings of every kind and cover especially 
the men employed in the following trades: 

Brick-layers, asbestos-layers, carpenters, 
joiners, cement finishers, roofers, electricians, 
tinsmiths, blacksmiths (if employed on the 
job), crane-men, stationary enginemen and 
firemen, labourers and excavators, lathmen, 
masons, reinforced concrete workmen, bridge- 
men, elevator builders, tile-layers, painters, 
plasterers, plumbers and pipe-fitters, marble- 
polishers, stone cutters and joint pointers, the 
helpers and apprentices. 

The order further defines the judicial dis- 
tricts comprised in each division of the Prov- 
ince to which the regulations apply, there 
being two divisions namely the “Quebec” 


Division and the “Eastern Townships” 
division. 
The word “contractor” is designated as 


being any person, association or corporation: 
a. Contracting or sub-contracting for works 
by the job for percentage or by the day; 
b. Building on his own account. 


Regulations governing working hours in the 
two divisions are as follows:— 

Article 1. From and after the Ist of June, 
1936, the duration of effective labour in the 
building industry, and within the limits of 
the Quebec Eastern Townships Divisions, must 
not exceed eight hours per day; the total hours 
of effective labour, in the course of one single 
week, must not in any case, exceed forty- 
eight hours. 

Any contractor, may, however, at his option, 
adopt the two or the three shift system, pur- 
suant to the provisions of article 2 

Article 2. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of article 1, any contractor undertaking works 
for a municipal or school corporation, fabrique 
or parish trustees, the Government of this 
Province, must establish on his job the two 
or the three shift system, with a maximum 
duration for each shift of eight hours of 
effective labour for the six working days of 
the week. 

The contractor of works for an institution, 
association or corporation, the costs whereof 
are paid or guaranteed in a proportion of 
at least 50 per cent by the Government of 
this province or by a municipal corporation, 
or by both shall also be obliged to maintain 
the two or the three shift system. 

Article 3. The provisions of article 2, shall 
be applicable only from the Ist of May to 
the Ist of October of any one year, and if 
the cost of the work exceeds $20,000. 

Article 4. The present Order does not apply: 

(a) If the costs of the whole works to be 
executed on a particular job, including salaries 
and material, does not exceed $300 for the 
Quebec Division and $200 for the Eastern 
Townships Division. The different jobs consti- 
tuting the whole works shall only be considered 
as separate jobs when the different contracts 
and sub-contracts constituting same are separ- 
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ated one from the other by a period of at least 
three months; 
(b) If a person performs 
own hands on his property; 
Article 5. The Minister of Labour may, 
after an investigation held by the Inspectors 


work with his 
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of industrial establishments, grant permits of 
derogation from Article 1 of the present Order 
for preparatory, complementary or urgent 
work, or from Article 2 in the case of serious 
troubles arising from the establishing of the 
two or three shift system. 


MINIMUM WAGES IN MANITOBA 


New Order Governing Employment in Factories 


RDER in Council 524-36, April 26, 1936, 
approves revised Order No. 1 (Manu- 
facturing and General) of the Minimum Wage 
Board of Manitoba governing employment in 
all sections of the Province in occupations 
in which articles are manufactured, altered, 


dyed, washed, cleaned, repaired, printed, 
packed and adapted for sale, including the 
sale and delivery of such articles. The new 


Order, which came into effect on June 2, 
1936, rescinds the earlier Orders governing fac- 
tories, viz., Orders Nos. 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, and 10 
and the regulations for paint and seed packing 
and factories and for printing, lithography, 
etce.* The regulations are now uniform for 
all classes of factories. 


The Manitoba Act applies both to female 
and male workers. The effect of the new 
Order is to limit working hours for women 
and boys under eighteen in all factories to 
48 a week and eight a day, except with a 
permit for restricted overtime from the Bureau 
of Labour in the case of women and boys 
over 18, instead of 48 a week and nine a day 
as under most of the repealed factory orders. 
For males over 18, a minimum overtime rate 
of 80 cents an hour must be paid for hours 
in excess of 8 a day and 48 a week in Greater 
Winnipeg. In other parts of the province 
in the case of males over 18 and in all parts 
of the province for women and young per- 
sons, overtime beyond nine hours a day must 
be paid for at a minimum rate of 30 cents 
an hour “unless the wages pald equals at 
least 30 cents an hour for the hours actually 
worked.” 

A new provision is the prohibition of em- 
ployment in factories of children under 15. 
Under the Manitoba Factories Act, the 
minimum age for factory work is 14 for boys 
and 15 for girls, and maximum hours for 
women and young persons are 9 a day and 54 
a week. The Minimum Wage Act, however, 
stipulates that orders made under that Act 
shall supersede the provisions of any con- 
flicting Act or regulation. 





*The Lasour GaAzEeTTE, December, 1921, 
page 1487; December, 1932, page 1263; August, 
1926, page 740 and July, 1931 pee. ee. 
September, 1933, page 917; May, 1927, page 
515; January, 1919, page 62. 


Provisions of the new Order relating to 
wages and hours are as follows: 


Waces (MINIMUM RATES): 


(A) City and Urban. 

(A) Every employer in any incorporated 
City or in the area comprised within the 
Greater Winnipeg Water District at any time; 
or at any summer resort during the months 
of June, July, August or September shall pay 
wages to each employee at not less than the 
following rates based upon a week of forty- 
eight hours:— 

For employees of the ages of eighteen years 
or over, if experienced or if engaged in an 
occupation not requiring skill or training at 
a rate of not less than twelve dollars per 
week; 

For inexperienced employees of the age of 
eighteen years or over engaged in an occupa- 
tion which requires skill or training at a rate 
of not less than:— 

(i) Nine dollars per week for the first four 
month period of employment in the occupa- 
tion; and 

(ii) Ten dollars per week during the second 
four month period; and 

(iii) Eleven dollars per week during the 
third four month period; and 

(iv) Twelve dollars per week thereafter; 

For employees under the age of eighteen 
years, at a rate of not less than:— 

(i) Eight dollars per week during the first 
six month period of employment in the occu- 
pation; and 

(ii) Nine dollars per week during the second 
six month period; and 

(iii) Ten dollars per week until any such 
employee becomes of the age of eighteen years; 
and thereafter. 

(iv) The rates prescribed for employees of 
the age of 18 years or over; 

(B) Rural Rates. 

(B) Every employer in any other part of 
Manitoba shall pay wages to each employee at 
a minimum rate of not more than two dollars 
per week less than the rates set forth in 1 (a) 
hereof. 


TERMS OF EMPLOYMENT AND WAGE Pay- 
MENT: 


(a) Employees shall be paid at the above 
rates for not less than two consecutive hours 
on each occasion on which any such employee 
is required to report for duty. 

(6b) The number of inexperienced employees 
and employees under the age of eighteen years 
combined shall not at any time exceed twenty- 
five per cent of the total number of all em- 
ployees. 

(c) An employee waiting on the premises as 
required by the employer shall be paid for the 
time thus spent. 

(d) No reduction below the minimum wage 
herein provided shall be made in the wages 
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paid any employee by reason of the intervention 
of any statutory holiday. Attention is called 
to the provisions of “The Manitoba Factories 
Act” which provides that no employee shall be 
required to work on a statutory holiday with- 
out a permit issued by the Bureau of Labour. 

(e) In addition to other wages every em- 
ployer shall pay any employee working over- 
time for the hours so worked at a rate not less 
than thirty cents per hour unless the wages 
paid equals at least thirty cents per hour for 
the actual hours worked. Time worked in any 
week in excess of 48 hours, or in any one day 
in excess of 9 hours shall be overtime. 

(f) Every employer shall pay wages in full 
once a week in cash and within (3) days after 
they have been earned. 

(g) Except where inconsistent herewith the 
provisions of Board Order number eighteen, in 
so far as it prescribes minimum rates of wages 
for male adult employees doing boys work, 
apprentices, piece workers or employees on a 
part time basis shall apply hereto and form 
part hereof. 


Hours or Lasour: 


(a) No person under the age of fifteen years 
shall be employed at any time and no person 
under the age of seventeen years shall be re- 
quired to work overtime. 

(6) No employer in the area comprised 
within the Greater Winnipeg Water District 
shall employ a male person of the age of 18 
years or over more than 48 hours in any one 
week unless hours worked in excess of 48 hours 
in any one week are paid for at a rate not less 
than 30 cents per hour. 

(c) No employer unless he is the holder of 
an overtime permit issued by the Bureau of 


Labour, shall employ a male under the age of 
eighteen years or a female for more than, 

(i) Eight hours in any one day or if a 
half holiday is granted in any week for more 
than nine hours in any one day during such 
week; and 

(ii) Forty-eight hours in all in any one week. 

(d) Not less than eleven hours shall elapse 
between the termination of any one day’s work 
and the commencement of the next. 

(e) Not less than one hour shall be allowed 
by an employer to each employee for lunch. 

(f) No employer shall require or compel any 
male employee under the age of eighteen years 
nor any female employee to work overtime more 
frequently than thirty-six days in any one year 
and such overtime shall not exceed three hours 
in any one day nor six hours in any one week. 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

(a) Subject to such terms and conditions 
as may be imposed, the Bureau of Labour may 
grant a permit authorizing overtime to be 
worked. The Board where it considers it 
necessary may authorize modification of or 
exemption from any of the provisions of this 
Order. 

(b) Every employer shall keep an accurate 
record of all hours worked by and wages paid 
to each employee showing the overtime record 
separately in a manner convenient for ex- 
amination by inspectors and shall keep the 
same available for inspection at any time. 


A few minor changes have been made in 
the provisions relating to conditions of labour 
but these and the rules governing posting of 
Orders and making complaints are generally 
similar to those of former Order No. 7. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN MANITOBA, 1935 


HE annual report of the Manitoba Work- 
men’s Compensation Board which has 
just been received reviews the operations and 
administration of the Act during the calendar 
year 1935. The report indicates that “the 
number of accidents reported to the Board 
during 1935 continued to show a marked in- 
crease and are undoubtedly indicative of 
steadily increasing employment and _ corres- 
ponding improvement in business.” 

During 1935 there were 9,907 accidents of 
which 28 proved fatal. This figure compared 
with 7,879 accidents including 18 fatalities in 
1934 represents an increase of 25-7 per cent. 

Details showing the accidents as reported 
by the various industrial groups for the last 
two years are as follows:— 








Group 1934 1935 

Steam ‘Ratlwavsy.seh.aascneucc. +. 1,053 1,081 
Province of Manitoba.............. 204 282 
City,ofsWinninee ete wn .b . ache 315 331 
General] Body of Employers........ 5,761 7,628 
Winnipeg Electric Company........ 172 163 
Dominion Government............ 374 422 

7,879 9,907 





21236—4 


The report also refers to final returns for 
1934 which show that 7,956 accidents were 
reported to the Board as having occurred 
during that year. Of these accidents 82-7 
per cent necessitated the payment of com- 
pensation either for medical aid only or for 
compensation for time loss and medical aid, 
while in 17-3 per cent of cases no expense 
was incurred. 

On December 31, 1935, the Board had on 
its books 510 dependents of workmen killed in 
industry during the period March 1, 1917, to 
December 31, 1935. 


The total actual payroll for all classes of 
employees for 1934 was $53,845,189.50. Of 
this total, the returns for the largest group, 
known as the general body of employers, 
showed a payroll of $26,903,967.00. 

In 1935 the actual cash disbursement by the 
Board amounted to $867,229.50 as compared 
with $797,996.90 expended during 1934. 


The report shows that the value of Board 
Orders passed during 1935 for the payment of 
compensation, including orders respecting 
Dominion Government employees and amounts 
transferred to General Unclassified Reserve to 
provide for the future payments in fatal and 
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permanent disability cases was $798,103.38 as 
compared with $666,854.85 for the year 1934. 

As in former years, the report also contains 
an interesting statistical analysis of the ac- 
cidents occurring in 1934, showing the number 
of compensable accidents in 1934 by classes; 
time loss per accident and average age and 


average wage; causes of accidents; month of 
occurrence of accidents; nature of injuries; 
permanent disability cases; death cases; sex 
and marital conditions of claimants in time 
loss accidents; nativity of claimants in time 
loss accidents; industries in which fatal ac- 
cidents occurred, etc. 





FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR PUBLIC AND CERTAIN PRIVATE 
CONSTRUCTION WORKS IN MANITOBA 


lene the authority of section 11 of the 

Fair Wage Act of Manitoba, 1916 (Con- 
solidated Amendments, 1924, chapter 99—as 
amended, 1934, chapter 13, and 1935, chapter 
17) the provincial Minister of Public Works 
has approved a schedule effective June 15, 
1936, establishing the minimum rate per hour 
and the maximum working hours applicable 
on public works for building construction under 
contract and on private works as described in 
the Act. 

“Private Works,’ as defined by the Act 
“means the building, construction, remodelling, 
demolition, or the repairing at a cost of all 
work done irrespective of the number of con- 
tracts made exceeding one hundred dollars, of 
any building or construction work within the 
Greater Winnipeg Water District or any city 
or town which has a population exceeding two 
thousand, or any other portion of the Province 
to which the provisions of this Act are ex- 
tended by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, but shall not include work which is done 
on property by or under the immediate direc- 
tion and control of the owner, tenant or occu- 
pant thereof if no more than three men are 
employed in addition to the regular mainten- 
ance staff, if any, and if such work be not 
undertaken with a view to sale or rental of 
the property and shall not include work which 
is done by a maintenance man, or men, em- 
ployed by the mouth.” 

The public work to which this schedule 
applies is that authorized by the Minister for 
the execution of which a contract has, or con- 
tracts have been entered into between the 
Minister and an employer, consisting of con- 
struction, remodelling, demolition or the re- 
pairing or painting of buildings in Manitoba. 


Fair Wage Schedule 


The following schedule shall apply from 
and after June 15, 1936, on “Public Works” 
and on “ Private Work.” . 

“Winnipeg and Radius” means Winnipeg 
and within a radius of thirty miles. 

“Other than Winnipeg” means all portions 
of the province outside said radius of thirty 
miles. 











Other 
Winnipeg than Maxi- 
: and Winnipeg | mum 
Occupation radius of and hours 
30 miles | radius of per 
0 miles | week 
ra rates per hour 
$ 
Asbestos workers— 
(a) Journeyammen ey eee ace -75 75 44 
(b)imiproverss. 4. kee ae -60 60 44 
Asphalters— 
(a) (Einishers: Mes eee -524 +524 44 
(b) Men engaged preparing, 
mixing, heating material. -45 +45 48 
Blacksmithsy4. -ain pec. -65 -60 44 
Bricklayers. 4. cores cee 1-00 -90 44 


Helpers— 
(a) Continuously employed 
at mixing and tempering 
MOTtAMs. ves. oy es -473 +493 48 


cit ie ids. Se: | ERIE 423 373 48 
Bridge and structural steel and 
TOD WOLkKersien Shee eee “80 «80 44 
Carpentenstiiae. oaiac eee ore 75 -70 44 
Cement finishers (in warehouse 
or large floor area jobs)... 60 55 48 
Electrica] workers (inside wire- 
men, licensed journeymen). . +85 75 44 
Apprentices indentured for 

a four-year period shall be 

paid in accordance with the 

following classification: 

Birst: year. cov. cero ae +25 Nil 44 

Secondiyearc ass. sere aoe: -30 Nil 44 

third syears ease -40 Nil 44 

Fourthay cars 4 sate 75 eT 44 
Labourers— 

(a Skilled Pee aren see eer +423 374 48 

(bp) Unskilledie. secon °374 +323 48 

Rule—That at least 25% of 

the men employed on any 
contract be paid the rate 
for skilled men. 

Lathers (Metal, Wood)— 

(a) Metallathersi--4-.. oe. -75 -70 44 

(b) Wood lathers............ -70 -65 44 

(Wood lathers—work may 

be paid for on a square 
yard basis at not less than 
-06c. per square yard.) 
Linoleum floor layers......... 60 55 48 
Marblesetters ten. o0 ote -95 +95 44 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned 
to help tradesmen)........ 473 +494 48 
Mastic floor spreaders and 

JAVETS: noo eke: 85 85 48. 
Mastic floor rubbers and fin- 

TSheTas Sees eeeae aes +55 +55 48 
Mastic floor kettlemen........ 45 +45 48. 
Mosaic and tile setters.. : -90 -90 44 

(b) Helpers (all men assigned 

to help tradesmen)........ 4734 +423 48 
Operating engineers and fire- 
men on construction:— 
Class A (operating three or 
MoreGrumMs)seee eee ee 85 75 48 
Class B (operating double or 
single Grums)eG. «cence ee 80 -70 48 


Class C (in charge of any 
steam operated machine 
not specified in ‘‘A’’ or 
8 Be) coeteertar as tnaimtiaers 75 -65 48 
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Other 
Winnipeg than Maxi- 
and Winnipeg | mum 
Occupation radius of and hours 
30 miles | radius of per 
30 miles | week 


Operating engineers and firemen $ $ 
on construction—Concluded. 





Class D (gas or electric en- 
gines not specified in ‘‘A”’ 
Spl So eel Bias) eek eee ee a ake 50 45 48 
Painters, decorators, paper- 
hangers and glaziers......... -70 -65 44 
Plasterers). 5 250: cee « Aone 1-00 -90 44 
(b) Helpers (continuously em- 
ployed at mixing and tem- 
pering material, including 
the making of putty and 
operation of machinery)... “47% +424 48 
Phuimibersas.. eee... 2 ee -90 80 44 
(b) Helpers (all men assign- 
ed to help tradesmen)..... 473 +423 48 
Roofers (felt and gravel)— 
(a) Man in charge........... -60 +55 48 
(Bb) Roofer sete. cn Seeman -422 “309 48 
Sheet metal workers.......... -70 65 44 
DCAM UbeT Sane wee -90 -80 44 
(b) Helpers (all men assign- 
ed to help tradesmen).... -474 424 48 
Stonecuttenssa.ces es soot -90 -80 44 
Stonemasons es. secs tae 1-00 -90 44 
(b) Helpers— 
(1) Continuously employed 
at mixing and tempering 
TOOL GAN er Seer cr pack ponies “474 +422 48 
(2) Attending on or at 
SCamOld «iment ins eee eee +424 -374 48 








} Other 
Winnipeg than Maxi- 
; and Winnipeg | mum 
Occupation radius of and hours 
30 miles | radius of per 
30 miles | week 
Minimum rates per hour 
$ $ 
"Leamsters ss: siectet. eecttie «te AQ), py scr Pies enfor 54 
(b) Teamsters with teams. . SH hs Seed | Seete ee Seer 54 
(If employed on the con- 
struction or demolition 
of the building by owner, 
contractor or sub-con- 
tractor). 
Terrazo workers— 
(apt ayerstieds. Stet... la 673 673 44 
(b) Machine rubbers (while 
so engaged only).......... 473 474 48 
(c) Helpers (all men assign- 
ed to the trade other than 
WOT Noes hd ee -423 373 48 
Truck Oriversssh. Qa. eie ea. -40 -40 48 
(a) Combined rate truck 
and driver— 
One ton capacity.......... 1-25 1-25 48 
Over one ton to two ton 
CADACIUY etnias. satin 1-40 1-25 48 
Over two ton to three ton. 1-90 1-75 48 
Over three ton to four ton. 2-40 2-25 48 


Ruts:—All men hired in Winnipeg to go into the country to 
work on buildings shall be paid the City Schedule rate, ex- 
cepting where other definite agreements are made. 


Annual Report on Mining in Alberta in 1935 


ie ee to the annual report of the 

Mines Branch of the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Lands and Mines, for the calendar 
year 1935, the output of coal produced from 
mines in the Province was 5,462,973 tons 
valued at $13,946,338.15, an increase of $714,125 
over the output for 1934. In addition to the 
above tonnage there were 395 tons produced 
by farmers under permit. 

The report shows that the coal produced 
during the year was disposed of as follows: 
1,246,959 tons were sold for consumption in the 
Province of Alberta; 1,843,046 tons were sold 
for consumption in other provinces; 24,712 
tons for consumption in the United States; 
1,960,555 tons were sold to railroad com- 
panies; 17,490 tons were used to make bri- 
quettes; 98,233 tons were utilized in the 
manufacture of coke; 163,197 tons were used 
under colliery boilers; 7,847 tons used by 
colliery railroads; 68,868 tons put to stock; 
90,014 tons put to waste. 

During the year there were in operation 4 
shale pits producing 20,258 tons of clay and 
shale from which 7,349,300 bricks were made. 
There were 307 mines in operation during the 
year, of which 17 were opened, 10 re-opened, 
and 33 abandoned. In addition to the mines 
abandoned, there were 13 mines temporarily 
closed, leaving 271 mines in operation as at 
December 31, 1935. 

Labour and Employment —During the year 
083 persons were examined for certificates of 
competency as coal-miners, of whom 332 were 
successful, making a total of 13,945 certificates 

2123€—43 


issued to coal-miners to December 31, 1935. 


On December 31, 1935, the total number 
employed in all coal-fields—domestic, sub- 
bituminous and bituminous—was 9,691, of 


which 7,240 were underground workers. Of 
the total number employed, 5,681 were in 
domestic fields, 830 in sub-bituminous and 
3,180 in bituminous coal! mining. The per 
capita production in all mines of the Province, 
based on the total average number of men 
employed (7,800) was 700 per man employed, 
while 844 tons was the average for each man 
employed underground. 

Accidents—The report discloses that during 
the year there were in all 214 accidents. Of 
these 85 were fatal accidents, 66 were listed 
as serious accidents and 113 classed as slight 
accidents. Thirty-one of the total number of 
accidents occurred above ground and 183 
underground. The figure for fatal accidents 
includes 16 deaths caused by an explosion at 
Lethbridge Collieries Limited, Coalhurst. 

In 1935, the ratio of accidents per 1,000,000 
tons of coal mined was 39:17 and the ratio of 
accidents per 1,000 men employed was 27:35 
“Haulage” was the greatest single factor in 
the cause of accidents, 49 accidents being 
attributed to this cause. 

During the year accident prevention activi- 
ties were continued, as in other years, analysis 
of mine air, and tests of rock-dust for silica 
content, being carried out, as well as tests of 
mine air with gas detectors. It is reported 
that some of the mines have also introduced 
firedamp alarms. 
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MINING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1935 


ae annual report of the Minister of 

Mines, British Columbia, reviewing the 
position of the mining industry in that prov- 
ince during the calendar year 1935 indicates a 
further appreciable increase in the value of 
production compared with the previous year. 
The value of mine production in 1935 was 
$48,821,239, an increase of $6,515,942 over the 
value for 1934. This increase approximates the 
value of production to the mean of the peak 
production of $68,245,443 in 1929 and the low 
of $28,798,406 in 1932. The report attributes 
the increase for the year to the higher price 
for silver and lead and a greater volume of 
production for gold. The report indicates that 
the total capital employed in all classes of 
mining amounted to $143,239,953 and salaries 
and wages paid to employees during the year 
totalled $16,753,367. 

As in the previous year, gold production 
accounted for the greatest increase in value for 
any one metal or material in 1935, followed 
closely by lead, silver, cadmium, zinc and 
structural materials. Coal and copper showed 
substantial losses. 

Gold production for the year again estab- 
lished an all-time high in both volume and 
value, exceeding the 1934 record by 25-4 per 
cent in value. Likewise zine established an 
all-time high in volume production and lead 
just fell short of the all-time high volume 
production of 1984. 

During the year the larger operations main- 
tained their production at capacity and several 
new milling plants were brought into pro- 
duction. 

The number of shipping metalliferous mines 
increased from 145 in 1934 to 177 in 1935 and 
those shipping over 100 tons increased from 
69 to 72. 


Labour and Employment—The report es- 
timates that during the year under review, 
13,737 men were employed in all branches of 
the mining industry in the province, represent- 
ing an increase of 752 over the number em- 
ployed in 19384. Of this number, there were 
4237 persons employed under and above 
ground in the metalliferous lode mines in 
1935, while “during the year twenty coal 
companies operated twenty-two collieries, with 
thirty mines employing 2,145 men _ under- 
ground. In the supervision of underground 
employees there were nine managers, one 
safety engineer, fifteen overmen, seventy-nine 
firebosses and shotlighters, a total of 114, or 
one official for every nineteen persons em- 
ployed underground.” 


Accidents—Five fatal accidents occurred 
during the year in coal mining, compared with 


six for 1934. The ratio of fatal accidents per 
1,000 persons employed was 1-67 as compared 
with 2-07 in 1934. In 1933 the ratio was 0°97; 
in, 1932221 in 1931.) 1°22: 10 1930, 11-62; 
in 1929, 2-38; in 1928, 2-64; in 1927, 2-10; 
and in 1926, 1-88; the average for the ten 
year period being 3-03. 

The number of fatal accidents per 1,000,000 
tons produced during 1935 was 4-21; during 
1934 the figure was 4°45; in 1933, 2-37; in 
1932, 5°21; in 1931, 2-813.2m 1930;.2-86;<in 
1929, 5-33; in 1928, 5-54; in 1927, 4-48 and 
in 1926, 4:3; the average for the ten-year 
period being 6:92 per 1,000,000 tons of coal 
mined. 

In the metalliferous mining group there 
were fifteen fatal accidents in and about such 
mines during 1935, representing a decrease of 
seven from the figures for 1934. However, 
these figures do not include the seven men 
who lost their lives in a snowslide at the 
Taseko-Motherlode bunk-house. The ratio of 
fatal accidents per 1,000 persons employed was 
3-54 compared with 4-86 in 1934. The ratio 
for the last ten-year period was 3:27. The 
tonnage mined per fatal accident was 327,743, 
compared with 231,242 tons during 1934, while 
the tonnage mined per fatal accident for the 
last ten-year period was 420,291 tons. 

The report also outlines safety and first-aid 
activities in mining operations during the 
year. The work of the four Provincial Govern- 
ment mine rescue stations—at Nanaimo, Cum- 
berland, Princeton and Fernie—is also sum- 
marized. 





An indication of improved industrial con- 
ditions was reflected in the annual report of 
Mr. Ross H. McMaster, President of the 
Steel Company of Canada Limited, who stated 
in part: “The steady improvement in busi- 
ness conditions was reflected in a higher rate 
of operation and larger sales. Forward buying 
was stimulated by a widespread anticipation 
of higher prices. A bonus of 5 per cent on 
the wages earned during the last six months 
of the year was paid to employees on the 
payroll at all plants of the company.” 





In a quarterly report issued by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics for January, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1936, statistics show that 
Canadian coal mines employed 27,128 men in 
January, 27,010 men in February and 25,664 
men in March. Each of these men produced 
on an average 147 tons of coal during the 
period, or an average output per man-day of 
2-8 tons. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Twentieth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Twentieth Session* of the Interna- 

tional Labour Conference (League of 
Nations) was held at Geneva from June 4 to 
June 24, 1936. 

Each Member State is entitled, under the 
terms of the Treaties of Peace, to send four 
delegates to the Conference, two of whom 
must be government delegates and the two 
others are to represent, respectively, employers 
and workpeople. These representatives must 
be chosen in agreement with the industrial 
organizations, if such organizations exist, 
which are most representative of employers 
or workpeople. Each delegate may be accom- 
panied by advisers not exceeding two in 
number for each item on the agenda of the 
meeting. 

The decisions of the Conference may take 
the form of Recommendations or Draft Con- 
ventions. A two-thirds majority of the votes 
cast by the delegates is required for the 
adoption of any Recommendation or Draft 
Convention by the Conference. The Recom- 
mendations and Draft Conventions are after- 
wards communicated by the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations to the countries 
represented in the International Labour Organ- 
ization. Each country is obliged under the 
Treates, within the period of one year at 
most from the closing of the Conference, or 
if it is impossible owing to exceptional circum- 
stances to do so within one year, then at the 
earliest practicable moment and in no case 
later than eighteen months from the closing 
of the Conference, to bring the Recommenda- 
tions or Draft Conventions before the auth- 
ority or authorities within whose competence 
the matters lie, for the enactment of legisla- 
tion or other action. 

In Canada, the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted at each session of 
the Conference have been examined by the 
Law Officers of the Crown to determine 
whether the subject-matters were within 
federal or provincial jurisdiction, and they, 
together with the law officers’ reports on the 
question of jurisdiction, have thereupon been 
brought before the Dominion Parliament and 
the respective Provincial authorities. 


Countries Represented 


The Conference was one of the largest in 
the history of the Organization. Of the 
sixty-one member countries, fifty sent delega- 





*A session of the Conference has been held 
annually since the first session in 1919. Two 
sessions were held in 1926 and in 1929. A 
report of each session was given in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for the year. 


tions, comprising 159 representatives of whom 
90 were Government delegates, 35 Employers’ 
and 34 Workers’ delegates. There were also 
240 advisers in attendance. 

The following countries were represented: 


Afghanistan, Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chili, 
China, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 


Denmark, Ecuador, Esthonia, Finland, France, 
Egypt, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, India, 
Iraq, Iran, Irish Free State, Japan, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Luxembourg, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Peru, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, Siam, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United 
States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela and 
Yugoslavia. Egypt sent an observer as in 
past years and accepted the invitation to 
become a member of the International Labour 
Organization although not a member of the 
League of Nations. The Italian delegation 
were unable to attend. 


Canadian Delegates 


The Canadian delegation to the Conference 
was made up as follows:— 


Delegates representing the Government of 
Canada—Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian 
Advisory Officer accredited to the League of 
Nations; and Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


Technical Advisers to the Government 
Delegates—Mr. Edouard C. St. Pere, M.P., 
Montreal; Mr. Gerard Picard, General Secre- 
tary, Confederation des Travailleurs Catho- 
liques du Canada, Inc., Quebec; and Mr. W. 
T. Burford, Secretary-Treasurer, All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour, Ottawa. 


Delegate representing the Employers of 
Canada—Mr. A. R. Goldie, President of 
Goldie & McCulloch Co., Ltd., Galt, Ontario 
and Chairman of the Industrial Relations 
Committee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Technical Adviser to Employers’ Delegate.— 
Mr. R. N. McCormick, Assistant Manager of 
the Tariff Department of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Toronto. 


Delegate representing the Workpeople of 
Canada—Mr. P. M. Draper, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Ottawa. 


Technical Adviser to the Workpeople’s Dele- 
gate—Mr. James Simpson, Vice-President of 
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the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Toronto. 

The Canadian Government delegates acted 
on the following committees: Selection Com- 
mittee; Committee on the Application of Con- 
ventions (Article 408) ; Committee on Resolu- 
tions; Committee on Holidays with Pay; and 
Committee on Safety in the Building Industry. 
The Canadian employers and workers were 
also represented on the two last-mentioned 
committees and on the following: Hours of 
Work in Public Works and in the Building 
and Civil Engineering Industry; Hours of 
Work in Coal Mines; Hours of Work in Iron 
and Steel Works; and Hours of Work in the 
Textile Industry. 


Officers of the Conference 


The following officers were elected: 


President—Dr. C. V. Bramsnaes, Danish 
Government delegate, who has been associated 
with the work of the Organization from the 
beginning and was Chairman of the Governing 
Body in 1983 and 1934. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. Winant, Government 
delegate of the United States; Mr. Vanek, 
Employers’ delegate, Czechoslovakia; and Mr. 
Mertens, Workers’ delegate, Belgium. 

Secretary-General—Mr. Harold Butler, 
Director of the International Labour Office. 


Agenda 


The agenda of the Conference comprised 
eight items, namely :— 

1. The regulation of certain special systems 
of recruiting workers; 

2. Holidays with pay; 

3. Reduction of hours of work on public 
works undertaken or subsidized by Govern- 
ments; 

4. Reduction of hours of work in the build- 
ing and civil engineering industry; 

5. Reduction of hours of work in iron and 
steel works; 


6. Reduction of hours of work in coal 
mines; 
7. Reduction of hours of work in the 


textile industry. 

8. Safety provisions for workers in building 
construction with reference to scaffolding and 
hoisting machinery. 


The first six of these subjects were to be 
discussed for the second time at the 1936 
session but the last two items were new sub- 
jects to be discussed for the first time. In 
addition, the Conference dealt with the fol- 
lowing matters: the Annual Report of the 
Director of the International Labour Office, 
annual reports by Governments on _ the 
measures taken to give effect to Conventions 
ratified, report on the working of the Equality 
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of Treatment (Accident Compensation) Con- 
vention, publications of the International 
Labour Office on Collective Agreements, Re- 
cruiting and Placing of Migrant Workers. 
Opium and Labour, and on Workers’ Nutrition 
and Social Policy; and certain proposed 
amendments to the Standing Orders of the 
Conference. 


Decisions of the Conference 


The decisions of the Conference were as 
follows:— 


Regulation of certain special Systems of Re- 
cruiting Workers—By 123 votes to 0 a Draft 
Convention was adopted for the regulation 
of the recruiting of indigenous workers in 
territories in which such recruiting exists or 
may hereafter exist. 

By 119 votes to 0 a Recommendation was 
adopted embodying principles whereby the 
recruiting of labour may be progressively 
eliminated and the spontaneous offer of labour 
developed. 


Holidays with Pay—By 99 votes to 15, the 
Conference adopted a Draft Convention pro- 
viding for at least six days’ annual holidays 
with pay after one year’s continuous service 
for persons employed in industrial and com- 
mercial establishments, including hospitals, 
theatres and hotels. Persons under sixteen 
years of age, including apprentices, are en- 
titled to twelve days’ annual holiday with 
pay after one year’s service. 


By 98 votes to 15, the Conference adopted 
a Recommendation embodying suggestions 
for consideration in applying the systems of 
holidays with pay. 


Reduction of Hours of Work on Public 
Works undertaken or subsidized by Govern- 
ments—By 79 votes to 38, the Conference 
adopted a Draft Convention providing for a 
forty-hour week on such public works. 


Reduction of Hours of Work wm the Build- 
ing and Civil Engineering Industry—A_pro- 
posed Draft Convention for the application 
of the forty-hour week to this industry failed 
to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority 
(71-42). It was decided by 60 votes to 26 
to request the Governing Body to consider 
the convening of a tripartite technical con- 
ference of governments and of employers’ and 
workers’ representatives in the industry with 
a view to reaching an understanding as to 
hours of work, account being taken of the 
report of the ‘Committee on hours of work 
in building and public works of the present 
session of the Conference. 


Reduction of Hours of Work in Iron and 
Steel Works—A proposed Draft Convention 
for the application of the forty-hour week 
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to this industry did not receive the necessary 
two-thirds majority (67-40). By 65 votes to 
21, it was decided to request the Governing 
Body to consider the convening of a tripar- 
tite technical conference on this subject also 
with a view to reaching an understanding as 
to equitable standards based on adequate 
information concerning wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions in this industry throughout the 
world. 


Reduction of Hours of Work in Coal Mines 
—A proposed Draft Convention for the ap- 
plication of a thirty-eight and three-quarter 
hour week to the coal-mining industry failed 
to obtain a two-thirds majority (66-37). By 
60 votes to 25, a resolution was adopted to 
request the Governing Body to consider the 
convening of a tripartite technical conference 
on this industry with a view to reaching an 
understanding as to hours of work in this 
industry, account being taken of the report 
of the Committee on hours of work in coal 
mines of the present session of the Conference. 


Reduction of Hours of Work in the Textile 
Industry—By a vote of 54 to 47, the Confer- 
ence rejected a proposal of the Committee 
on the textile industry to suspend the Stand- 
ing Orders in order to permit the considera- 
tion of a Draft Convention after a single 
discussion, instead of following the usual 
double discussion procedure. It was decided 
by 71 to 29, to place the question of the re- 
duction of hours in the textile industry on 
the agenda of the 1937 session of the Con- 
ference. 


Safety Provisions for Workers in the Build- 
ing Industry—The Conference decided by 
109 votes to 0 to place this question on the 
agenda of the 1937 session. 


Application of Conventions—The  Confer- 
ence adopted the report of the committee on 
the application of conventions as shown by 
the annual reports of Governments which had 
ratified them. Of 630 reports due, all but 10 
were sent in. The importance of complete 
reports and the binding character of ratifica- 
tion were stressed in the report. 


Migration of Workers—Based on the report 
of this committee, a resolution was adopted 
approving study of the problems arising from 
migration and proposing that the Governing 
Body should consider placing this subject on 
the agenda for the 1938 Conference, if possible, 
with special reference to the question of 
equality of treatment of foreign and national 
workers. 


Standing Orders—Amendments were made 
to the Standing Orders relating to the quorum 
and to the allocation of seats on committees. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions were adopted to the following 
effect :— 


Freedom of Assocration—Requesting the 
Governing Body to consider placing on the 
agenda of an early session of the Conference 
the subject of the safeguarding of workers in 
the exercise of their freedom of association 
from pressure by private employers on 
account of their joint participation in labour 
activities which are lawful for individuals 
acting singly. 


Opium.—Requesting the Governing Body 
to recommend methods of improving labour 
conditions and of drafting and applying laws 
to bring about the cessation of the licensed 
use of opium for smoking within five years in 
those countries where such use is authorized. 


Economic Conferences—Requesting the 
Governing Body to consider steps to facilitate 
the calling, under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, of one or more conferences, in 
which workers’ organizations shall participate, 
to discuss problems of currency, production, 
trade, and settlement and colonization. 


Nutrition —Requesting the Governing Body 
to enable the International Labour Office to 
continue its studies of nutrition in collabora- 
tion with other organizations giving attention 
to the needs and present standards of work- 
ers, the regulation of wages and of insurance 
benefits, and to consider placing on the 
agenda certain questions relating to nutri- 
tion, 


Calendar Reform.—Requesting the Govern- 
ing Body to ask the Committee of the League 
of Nations on Communications and Transit 
to continue the study of this question at its 
1936 meeting. 


Emigration from Germany—That the In- 
ternational Labour Office watch closely 
problems arising from the emigration from 
Germany for racial and political reasons and 
that attention of the League of Nations be 
called to this resolution. 


Technological Unemployment—Requesting 
the Governing Body to direct the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to inquire especially 
into effects of technological unemployment 
and to propose measures to ensure partici- 
pation of the working classes in the benefits of 
technological progress. 


Public Works—Requesting a report by the 
International Labour Office on public works 
in relation to unemployment for the 1937 
Conference with a view to a final decision at 
that session. 
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Industrial Development—Requesting the 
Governing Body to investigate the problems 
arising from the importation of large quanti- 
ties of manufactured goods at low prices re- 
gardless of the effect on wages and employ- 
ment and to study methods for promoting 
the normal industrial development of all coun- 
tries. 

Asiatic Countries—Requesting the Govern- 
ing Body to give effect to the resolution of 
the 1931 Conference for the calling of an 
advisory tripartite conference of Asiatic 
countries and to consider the advisability of 
establishing an Asiatic Committee within the 
International Labour Organization to hold 
biennial meetings in an Asiatic country. 


Textile Industry—Requesting the Govern- 
ing Body to take the necessary action to give 
effect to the resolution of the 1928 Conference 
requesting the Governing Body to consider 
undertaking an inquiry into working condi- 
tions in the textile industry. 


Dusty Trades—Requesting the Governing 
Body to consider calling an international 
meeting of experts with a view to drafting a 
program of action to achieve early diagnosis 
of diseases due to dust, adequate compensa- 
tion for such diseases and prevention of dust 
hazards. 


Labour Inspection—Requesting the Gov- 
erning Body to consider placing question of 
labour inspection on the agenda of the 1938 
session. 


Opening Proceedings 


The following account of the proceedings 
has been taken from Industrial and Labour 
Information, June 15-29, 1936. 


Dr. W. A. Riddell (Government delegate, 
Canada), as Chairman of the Governing Body 
opened the Conference and welcomed the 
delegates expressing satisfaction at the large 
attendance. 

Referring to the activity of the Organization 
during the past twelve months, he mentioned 
the Preparatory Maritime Meeting of last 
November and the Conference of American 
States held in Santiago de Chile last Janu- 
ary. The latter meeting, he thought, had 
strengthened the ties between the Organiza- 
tion and the Governments and peoples of the 
New World and revealed new possibilities for 
extending social justice throughout the world. 


Outlining the agenda before the Confer- 
ence, he stressed the importance of the dis- 
cussion on the Report of the Director, citing 
some of its main points and endorsing the 
conclusion that only through the settlement of 
political difficulties and closer international 
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relations could social justice be secured. He 
pointed out that the Conference provides an 
important forum for the discussion of funda- 
mental social problems which represents prac- 
tically all States and because of its tripartite 
composition represents the greater part of the 
population of those States. The Conference, 
therefore, afforded a great opportunity to 
create sound opinion on the vital issues 
brought out in the Director’s report. 


Dr. C. V. Bramsnaes (Government delegate, 
Denmark), on taking the chair as President 
of the Conference, recalled the fact that he 
was one of the “veterans” of the Washington 
Conference of 1919 and said that perhaps at 
that time they were somewhat enthusiastic as 
to the future of the Organization. Since 1919 
they had come to realize the difficulties in its 
path. However, there was reason to be con- 
tent with what had been accomplished. Be- 
sides what had been achieved through ratifi- 
cations of Conventions, there had been a 
general growth of social interest all over the 
world, and States which never before had had 
an opportunity to deal with social questions 
had taken up these problems. There was no 
doubt that this could be attributed largely to 
the encouragement and guidance given by the 
International Labour Organization. 


“Tf” he continued, “we look upon the 
whole social political development during the 
years expired, there have been times of rich 
and vigorous development and periods almost 
of a standstill. The years of the strong- 
est general economic development seem to 
have afforded the greatest possibilities for the 
carrying through of social political measures. 
This is very natural, but on this occasion I 
will take the liberty to warn against the mis- 
take which it would be to conclude from this 
that social legislation cannot be in harmony 
with good and sound economic principles 

, Nevertheless, even if we take it for 
eeanted that social paltey: and sound economy 
in reality are closely connected, it will be 
understood that this view must be taken as a 
long-run aspect. This is necessary for the 
very reason that the good and helpful effects 
of social measures on general economic con- 
ditions ordinarily do not appear until some 
time after they have been introduced. It is 
no surprise to anybody that the practical 
development during the last few years has dis- 
closed the fact that difficult economic condi- 
tions in almost every country seem to have 
brought social legislation almost to a stand- 
stills = 

“Up to the present we have in no way come 
out of the crisis. Its effects are still felt in 
most countries. But, after all, the bottom 
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of the depression seems to have been passed 

I think I may be allowed to express 
the belief that this trend in economic life may 
be taken as a signal for improved possibili- 
ties of carrying through a more extensive 
social legislation and of arriving at the solu- 
tion of social problems.” 


Reduction of Hours of Work 


The application of the principle of the 40- 
hour week to special industries was brought 
before the Conference through five items on 
the agenda. It will be recalled that a general 
forty-hour week Convention was adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in June, 
1935. Each country ratifying this draft con- 
vention declares its approval of the prin- 
ciple of the 40-hour week without reduction 
of the workers’ standard of living and agrees 
to apply this principle to various classes of 
employment in accordance with the provisions 
of such separate Conventions as are ratified 
by it. The Convention of last year for the 
glass-bottle manufacturing industry was the 
first to be adopted under this general 40-hour 
week Convention. 


In a statement made on behalf of all the 
employers’ delegates except those from the 
United States, the Danish employers’ delegate 
declared that though they were ready to dis- 
cuss the technical and economic aspects of the 
question, they had not changed their attitude 
towards the principle of the forty-hour week. 
They were still of the opinion that the 
measure waS inopportune on economic 
grounds and would be ineffective as a means 
of curing unemployment, that it would not 
be universally applied, and they therefore 
were not prepared to take part in the drafting 
of regulations. 


A general discussion took place on the 
question of the reduction of hours of work 
in the textile industry, during which the 
Minister of Labour of Great Britain said that 
when the British Government was asked to 
undertake an obligation to make compulsory 
provision for the reduction of hours, it de- 
sired to be satisfied that other countries would 
undertake the same obligation with the same 
results, and that the form of compulsion would 
be such as the workpeople could accept and 
the employers operate. As he understood the 
meaning of the draft convention last year, 
it gave sanction to compulsory work-sharing 
and it did not safeguard wages. Compulsory 
action of that kind would not be acceptable 
in the iron and steel or any other industry 
in Great Britain. He referred to the im- 
portance of voluntary collective agreements 
in relation to hours of work and to the in- 


terdependence of hours and wages. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that the handling by the 
Conference of the question of hours and wages 
in the textile industries would be a supreme 
test of the Organization. He considered that 
no real progress would be made by trying to 
separate the question of hours from wages 
and other related matters. 

The view of the United States Government 
was that a maximum week of forty hours 
was good for the textile industry, so far as 
that country is concerned, and the Govern- 
ment delegates were prepared to vote for a 
draft convention on the subject at this session. 
The United States Government was of the 
opinion that it had power to ratify conventions 
of the conference. 

The French Government delegate announced 
that his Government intended to introduce 
the forty-hour week into the French Labour 
Code and he had every confidence that it 
would be adopted speedily by Parliament. He 
hoped that the Conference would follow this 
example and give effect this year to the prin- 
ciple which had been established at the 1935 
session. 

Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Canadian Govern- 
ment delegate, stated that the representatives 
of his government would have to abstain from 
voting on questions affecting hours of labour 
in view of the fact that a decision had not 
been reached by the Supreme Court of 
Canada on the question of the constitutional 
validity of The Limitation of Hours of Work 
Act, 1935, which had been passed to make 
effective the eight-hour day convention of the 
International Labour Conference.* 

The textile employers’ group, through the 
British delegate, expressed opposition to an 
international convention in that industry. He 
emphasized the complexity of the industry 
with eight divisions—cotton, wool, silk, rayon, 
linen, hemp, jute and hosiery—with different 
technical and labour conditions. In some 
countries, the proposed convention would 
undermine the principle of collective bargain- 
ing. Japan did not consider the introduction 
of a forty-hour week opportune, Germany was 
not a member of the International Labour 
Organization and the United States, because 
of its federal constitution, could not ratify a 
convention. The employers considered that 
a forty-hour week would increase unemploy- 
ment in the textile industry. 

On behalf of the workers, a British repre- 
sentative contended that the textile industry 
was the most international, highly competitive 
and world-wide and, therefore, most suited to 
an international convention. He pointed out 
that there was heavy unemployment among 

*Judgment was delivered on June 17, 1936. 
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the eleven million workers of whom about 
nine million were estimated to be women and 
juveniles. In Great Britain the agreements 
as to hours in all but the cotton industry had 
broken down. 


Discussion of Director’s Report 


Discussion on the Director’s report (sum- 
marized in the June issue of the Lasour 
GaAzETTE) continued through five days. No 
fewer than sixty-five delegates participated in 
this discussion in which practically every 
phase of the Director’s survey of world- 
economic-social conditions was reviewed. 

Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Government delegate 
for Canada, in the course of this debate, re- 
ferred to the fact that an important section 
of the Director’s report to this Conference is 
properly devoted to an examination of the 
methods which are being followed in various 
countries to combat unemployment and to 
measure the results which have followed, for 
unemployment still remains the crucial test 
of economic and social policy. He went on 
to say :— 

“Tn connection with the policies which 
have been formulated to promote industrial 
and commercial recovery, I may be permitted, 
on behalf of the Government delegation from 
‘Canada, to refer to a declaration which was 
made quite recently by the Hon. Norman 
Rogers, Minister of Labour of my country, 
on the introduction in Parliament of legis- 
lation providing for the establishment of a 
National Employment Commission to supple- 
ment the normal machinery of government in 
attacking this stubborn problem which has 
now afflicted the world for a period longer 
than the duration of the World War. 

“The question,” he said, “ of unemployment 
in Canada and other countries is a challenge 
to the political intelligence of our generation. 
No one can have daily contact with this sub- 
ject without realizing that upon our ability 
to deal with it effectively may depend the 
maintenance of institutions which have long 
been established in our country. I quote the 
following from the Minister’s statement: ‘ The 
experience of the past five years has proved 
beyond question that it is not within the 
power of governments to end unemployment 
by their own unaided efforts. There is a 
growing recognition that victory over the 
depression and unemployment cannot be won 
by a pitched battle but only by a sustained 
campaign along the entire front of our econ- 
omic life, upon the basis of a maximum 
national effort, giving to the problem for 
a period of years that kind of effort which 
obtained and dominated during the period 
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of the War. It does seem to me,’ the Min- 
ister said, ‘that it ought not to be impossible 
for a Government to ask the people in the 
existing circumstances for that same degree 
of co-operation that was secured in the War 
for destructive purposes. This, after all, is 
a great task of national rehabilitation. It is 
a task to which we are justified in calling not 
only the governmental agencies, but all cor- 
porations or individuals who are affected by 
a social obligation or who might be expected 
to respond to an appeal for assistance in time 
of national need.’ 

“May I, on behalf of the Canadian dele- 
gation in attendance at this Conference, ex- 
press the hope that the International Labour 
Office will continue and extend its study of 
unemployment with a view to its ultimate 
solution? 

“My colleague, Dr. Riddell, at the last 
Session of the Conference, referred to the 
legislative action which had been taken by 
the Canadian Parliament in 1985 to give 
effect to the Washington Hours Convention. 
Mention was also made by him of the separate 
measures which had been taken in some of 
the provinces of Canada for the hmitation of 
working hours. Since the enactment in Can- 
ada last year of the federal laws regarding 
the eight-hour day in industrial establishments, 
minimum wages and weekly rest, these respec- 
tive statutes were referred by the Government 
to the Supreme Court of Canada, in order 
to determine questions which had arisen as 
to the jurisdiction of the Federal Parliament 
in labour matters of this nature. Let me say 
here that the Canadian Government takes a 
very strict view of whatever obligations it 
assumes. The Supreme Court decision has 
not yet been delivered, and pending the de- 
cision of the courts of last resort on the whole 
question of federal jurisdiction in labour 
matters generally, the Canadian Government 
delegates will be compelled to abstain from 
voting on certain of the questions coming 
before the present Session of the Conference.” 


Director’s Reply 


Replying to the discussion on his report, the 
Director referred to the salient features 
brought out. After dealing with a number of 
suggestions and questions concerning various 
sections of his survey, the Director again 
concentrated on the problem of unemployment 
which had dominated the entire debate on his 
report. 


Unemployment and Hours—He reiterated 
his belief in the inevitability of shorter hours 
and their economic soundness. Drawing 
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particular attention to the testimony of Mr. 
Folsom (employers’ delegate, United States) 
as an employer who had had practical experi- 
ence of the forty-hour week, the Director 
declared: 

“Most of the discussion which has taken 
place up to now has been purely theoretical. 
A great many surmises, prophecies, anticipa- 
tions—most of them gloomy—have come from 
the employers’ side as to the probable effects 
of shorter hours. Mr. Folsom for the first 
time has given us some actual facts, and his 
conclusions seem to me to be particularly 
significant. He confirmed the view, which has 
always been maintained by the advocates of 
shorter hours, that they had produced more 
employment, or at any rate that they had 
prevented more unemployment; and, secondly, 
he stated that it will probably be found that 
costs will not increase as much as theoretical 
calculations would indicate owing to offsetting 
factors. That is the really important point. 
It is usually assumed by those who oppose 
shorter hours that they will be applied to a 
static industrial situation. In point of fact, 
industry is always dynamic. There are always 
offsetting factors, there always have been in 
the past, and there will be in the future; and 
for that reason I think the testimony as to the 
actual experience which is being gained in the 
United States is of particular value.” 


Public Works—Proceeding, the Director 
said he did not think the criticisms of his 
views on public works were really effective. 
Mr. Molin (Government delegate, Sweden) 
had given a complete answer to the claim of 
Mr. Wistrand (employers’ delegate, Sweden) 
that public works contributed little to Swedish 
recovery. He himself had never claimed that 
public works alone provided a remedy for 
unemployment. They were only one part of 
a general policy. Nor could they be carried 
out indefinitely on borrowed money. There 
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were times, he observed, when it might be 
good policy to unbalance a budget, as had 
been shown in Sweden and elsewhere; but a 
time must come when a balanced budget 
became an essential element of confidence. 
On the whole, he was still of the opinion that 
expansionist technique which comprised a 
public works policy had made a very important 
contribution to the struggle against the depres- 
sion. It was, however, not a complete remedy 
in itself, and more harm than good was done 
by the advocates of public works who claimed 
greater results for them than they could 
possibly show. 


Technological Unemployment—The Director 
referred to the attention which had been 
given during the discussion to the question of 
technological unemployment. It could hardly 
be doubted, he considered, that the discrepancy 
between the recovery of production and the 
recovery of employment was largely due to 
the introduction of further labour-saving 
machinery and other devices. It might be 
true, as Colonel Harrison (Government dele- 
gate, Australia) had said, that no method had 
yet been devised of calculating with precision 
the proportionate part of technological pro- 
gress in promoting unemployment; but no one 
could doubt that it was one of the most serious 
factors in the unemployment problem. 
Hitherto, people had been inclined to worship 
the machine as the source of innumerable 
benefits. Now, as Mr. Hedges (workers’ 
delegate, United States) has said, it was 
necessary to learn how to master and control 
the machine. The Office was constantly 
engaged on this problem, and hoped to publish 
before the end of this year a fresh attempt 
by a well-known economist to analyze the 
problem. 

The full texts of the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations which were adopted by the 
Conference follow:— 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING THE REGULATION OF CERTAIN SPECIAL 
SYSTEMS OF RECRUITING WORKERS 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twentieth 
Session on June 4, 1936, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the regulation of 
certain special systems of recruiting work- 
ers, which is the first item on the Agenda 
of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Draft International 
Convention, 

adopts, this 20th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-six the fol- 
lowing Draft Convention which may be cited 
as the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Con- 
vention, 1936: 


Article 1 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to regulate in accordance with the 
following provisions the recruiting of indigen- 
ous workers in each of its territories in which 
such recruiting exists or may hereafter exist. 


Article 2 


For the purposes of this Convention: 

(a) the term “recruiting” includes all oper- 
ations undertaken with the object of 
obtaining or supplying the labour of 
persons who do not spontaneously offer 
their services at the place of employment 
or at a public emigration or employment 
office or at an office conducted by an 
employers’ organization and supervised by 
the competent authority; 
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(0) the term “indigenous workers” includes 
workers belonging to or assimilated to 
the indigenous populations of the de- 
pendent territories of Members of the 
Organization and workers belonging to 
or assimilated to the dependent indigen- 
ous populations of the home territories 
of Members of the Organization. 


Article 3 


Where the circumstances make the adoption 
of such a policy desirable, the following classes 
of recruiting operations may, except when under- 
taken by persons or associations engaged in 
professional recruiting, be exempted from the 
application of the Convention by the competent 
authority: 

(a) operations undertaken by or on behalf 
of employers who do not employ more 
than a prescribed limited number of 
workers; 
operations undertaken within a prescribed 
limited radius from the place of employ- 
ment; and 
(c) operations for the engagement of per- 

sonal and domestic servants and of non- 
manual workers. 


Article 4 


Before approving for any area any scheme 
of economic development which is likely to 
involve the recruiting of labour, the competent 
authority shall take such measures as may be 
practicable and necessary: 

(a) to avoid the risk of pressure being 
brought to bear on the populations con- 
cerned by or on behalf of the employers 
in order to obtain the labour required; 

(6) to ensure that, as far as possible, the 
political and social organization of the 
populations concerned and their powers 
of adjustment to the changed economic 
conditions will not be endangered by 
the demand for labour; and 

(c) to deal with any other possible untoward 
effects of such development on the popu- 
lations concerned. 


Article 5 


1. Before granting permission to recruit labour 
in any area, the competent authority shall take 
into consideration the possible effects of the 
withdrawal of adult males on the social life 
of the population concerned, and in particular 
shall consider: 

(a) the density of the population, its ten- 
dency to increase or decrease, and the 
probable effect upon the birth-rate of 
the withdrawal of adult males; 

(0) the possible effects of the withdrawal of 
adult males on the health, welfare and 
development of the population concerned, 
particularly in connection with the food 
supply; 

(c) the dangers to the family and morality 
arising from the withdrawal of adult 
males; and 

(d) the possible effects of the withdrawal of 
adult males on the social organization 
of the population concerned. 

_2. Where the circumstances make the adop- 
tion of such a policy practicable and necessary, 
the competent authority shall, in order to safe- 
guard the populations concerned against any 
untoward consequences of the withdrawal of 
adult males, fix the maximum number of adult 
males who may be recruited in any given social 
unit in such manner that the number of adult 


(b) 


males remaining in the said unit does not fall 
below a prescribed percentage of the normal 
proposition of adult males to women and 
children. 

Article 6 


Non-adult persons shall not be recruited: 
Provided that the competent authority may 
permit non-adults above a prescribed age to 
be recruited with the consent of their parents 
for employment upon light work subject to 
prescribed safeguards for their welfare. 


Article 7? 


1. The recruiting of the head of a family 
shall not be deemed to involve the recruiting 
of any member of his family. 

2. Where the circumstances make the adop- 
tion of such a policy practicable and desirable, 
the competent authority shall encourage re- 
eruited workers to be accompanied by their 
families, more particularly in the case of 
workers recruited for agricultural or similar 
employment at a long distance from their homes 
and for periods exceeding a specified duration. 

3. Except at the express request of the 
persons concerned, recruited workers shall not 
be separated from wives and minor children 
who have been authorized to accompany them 
to, and to remain with them at, the place of 
employment. 

4. In default of agreement to the contrary 
before the departure of the worker from the 
place of recruiting, an authorization to accom- 
pany a worker shall be deemed to be an 
authorization to remain with him for the full 
duration of his term of service. 


Article 8 


Where the circumstances make the adoption 
of such a policy practicable and desirable, the 
competent authority may make it a condition 
of permitting recruiting that the recruited 
workers shall be grouped at the place of em- 
ployment under suitable ethnical conditions. 


Article 9 


Public officers shall not recruit for private 
undertakings either directly or indirectly, except 
when the recruited workers are to be employed 
on works of public utility for the execution of 
which private undertakings are acting as con- 
tractors for a public authority. 


Article 10 


Chiefs or other indigenous authorities shall 
not: 

(a) act as recruiting agents; | 

(6) exercise pressure upon possible recruits; 


(c) receive from any source whatsoever any 
special remuneration or other special in- 
ducement for assistance in recruiting. 


Article 11 


No person or association shall engage in pro- 
fessional recruiting unless the said person or 
association has been licensed by the competent 
authority and is recruiting workers for a public 
department or for one or more specific em- 
ployers or organizations of employers. 


Article 12 
Employers, employers’ agents, organizations 
of employers’ organizations subsidized by em- 
ployers, and the agents of organizations of 
employers and of organizations subsidized by 
employers, shall only engage in recruiting if 
licensed by the competent authority. 
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Article 18 


1. Before issuing any licence for recruiting 
the competent authority shall: 

(a) satisfy itself that the applicant for a 
licence, if an individual, is a fit and 
proper person; 

(6) require the applicant for a licence, ex- 
cept when the said applicant is an em 
ployers’ organization or an organization 
subsidized by employers, to furnish finan- 
cial or other security for proper conduct 
as a licensee; 

(ec) require the applicant for a licence, if 
an employer, to furnish financial or other 
goer for the payment of wages due; 
an 

(d) satisfy itself that adequate provision has 
been made for safeguarding the health 
and welfare of the workers to be re- 
cruited. 

2. Licensees shall keep, in such form as the 
competent authority may prescribe, records from 
which the regularity of every recruiting oper- 
ation can be verified and every recruited worker 
ean be identified. 

3. A licensee who is the agent of another 
licensee shall wherever possible receive a fixed 
salary, and in any case in which he receives 
remuneration calculated at a rate per head of 
workers recruited such remuneration shall not 
exceed a maximum to be prescribed by the 
competent authority. 

4. The validity of licences shall be limited 
to a fixed period not exceeding one year to be 
prescribed by the competent authority. 

5. The renewal of licences shall be conditional 
upon the manner in which the licensee has 
respected the conditions subject to which the 
licence was issued. 

6. The competent authority shall be entitled: 

(a) to withdraw any licence if the licensee 
has been guilty of any offence or mis- 
eonduct unfitting him to conduct recruit- 
ing operations; and 

(6) to suspend any licence pending the result 
of any inquiry into the conduct of the 
licensee. 

Article 14 


1. No person shall assist a licensee in a 
subordinate capacity in the actual recruiting 
operations unless he has been approved by a 
public officer and has been furnished with a 
permit by the licensee. 

2. Licensees shall be responsible for the 
proper conduct of such assistants. 


Article 15 


1. Where the circumstances make the adoption 
of such a policy necessary or desirable, the 
competent authority may exempt from the 
obligation to hold a licence worker-recruiters 
who: 

(a) are employed as workers by the under- 
taking for which they recruit other 
workers; 

(b) are formally commissioned in writing by 
a employer to recruit other workers; 
an 

(c) do not receive any remuneration or other 
advantage for recruiting. 

2. Worker-recruiters shall not make advances 

of wages to recruits. 

3. Worker-recruiters may recruit only within 
an area to be prescribed by the competent 
authority. 

4. The operations of worker-recruiters shall 
be supervised in a manner to be prescribed by 
the competent authority. 


Article 16 


1. Recruited workers shall be brought before 
a public officer, who shall satisfy himself that 
the law and regulations concerning recruiting 
have been observed and, in particular, that the 
workers have not been subjected to illegal 
pressure or recruited by misrepresentation or 
mistake. 

2. Recruited workers shall be brought before 
such an officer as near as may be convenient to 
the place of recruiting or, in the case of workers 
recruited in one territory for employment in a 
territory under a different administration, at 
latest at the place of departure from the 
territory of recruiting. 


Article 17 


Where the circumstances make the adoption 
of such a provision practicable and necessary, 
the competent authority shall require the issue 
to each recruited worker who is not engaged 
at or near the place of recruiting of a document 
in writing such as a memorandum of informa- 
tion, a work book or a provisional contract 
containing such particulars as the authority 
may prescribe, as for example particulars of 
the identity of the workers, the prospective 
conditions of employment, and any advances of 
wages made to the workers. 


Article 18 


1. Every recruited worker shall be medically 
examined. 

2. Where the worker has been recruited for 
employment at a distance from the place of 
recruiting or has been recruited in one territory 
for employment in a territory under a different 
administration the medical examination shall 
take place as near as may be convenient to the 
place of recruiting or, in the case of workers 
recruited in one territory for employment in a 
territory under a different administration, at 
latest at the place of departure from the 
territory of recruiting. 

3. The competent authority may empower 
public officers before whom workers are brought 
in pursuance of Article 16 to authorize the 
departure prior to medical examination of 
workers in whose case they are satisfied: 

(a) that it was and is impossible for the 
medical examination to take place near 
to the place of recruiting or at the place 
of departure; 

(b) that the worker is fit for the journey and 
the prospective employment; and 

(c) that the worker will be medically exam- 
ined on arrival at the place of employ- 
ment or as soon as possible thereafter. 

4, The competent authority may, particularly 
when the journey of the recruited workers is 
of such duration and takes place under such 
conditions that the health of the workers is 
likely to be affected, require recruited workers 
to be examined both before departure and after 
arrival at the place of employment. 

5. The competent authority shall ensure that 
all necessary measures are taken for the 
acclimatization and adaptation of recruited 
workers and for their immunization against 
disease. 

Article 19 


1. The recruiter or employer shall whenever 
possible provide transport to the place of 
employment for recruited workers. : 

2. The competent authority shall take all 
necessary measures to ensure: 

(a) that the vehicles or vessels used for the 

transport of workers are suitable for 
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such transport, are in good _ sanitary 
condition and are not over-crowded; 

(b) that when it is necessary to break the 
journey for the night suitable accommoda- 
tion is provided for the workers; and 

(c) that in the case of long journeys all 
necessary arrangements are made for 
medical assistance and for the welfare of 
the workers. 

3. When recruited workers have to make long 
journeys on foot to the place of employment, 
the competent authority shall take all necessary 
measures to ensure: 

(a) that the length of the daily journey is 
compatible with the maintenance of the 
health and strength of the workers; and 

(b) that, where the extent of the movement 
of labour makes this necessary, rest camps 
or rest houses are provided at suitable 
points on main routes and are kept in 
proper sanitary condition and have the 
necessary facilities for medical attention. 

4. When recruited workers have to make 
long journeys in groups to the place of employ- 
ment. they shall be convoyed by a responsible 
person. 

Article 20 


1. The expenses of the journeys of recruited 
workers to the place of employment, including 
all expenses incurred for their protection during 
the journey, shall be borne by the recruiter or 
employer. 

2. The recruiter or employer shall furnish 
recruited workers with everything necessary 
for their welfare during the journey to the 
place of employment, including particularly, as 
local circumstances may require, adequate and 
suitable supplies of food, drinking water, fuel 
and cooking utensils, clothing and blankets. 

8. This Article applies to workers recruited 
by worker-recruiters only to the extent to 
which its application is considered possible by 
the competent authority. 


Article 21 


Any recruited worker who: 

(a) becomes incapacitated by sickness or 
accident during the journey to the place 
of employment; 

(6) is found on medical examination to be 
unfit for employment; 

(c) is not engaged after recruiting for a 
reason for which he is not responsible; or 

(d) is found by the competent authority to 
have been recruited by misrepresentation 
or mistake; 

shall be repatriated at the expense of the 
recruiter or employer. 


Article 22 


The competent authority shall limit the 
amount which may be paid to recruited workers 


in respect of advances of wages and _ shall 
regulate the conditions under which such 
advances may be made. 

Article 23 


Where the families of recruited workers have 
been authorized to accompany the workers to 
the place of employment the competent authority 
shall take all necessary measures for safeguard- 
ing their health and welfare during the journey 
and more particularly: 

(a) Articles 19 and 20 of this Convention 

shall apply to such families; 

(b) in the event of the worker being repatri- 

ated in virtue of Article 21, his family 
shall also be repatriated; and 


(c) in the event of the death of the worker 
during the journey to the place of 
ae Ao ae his family shall be repatri- 
ated. 


Article 24 


1. Before permitting the recruiting of workers 
for employment in a territory under a different 
administration, the competent authority of the 
territory of recruiting shall satisfy itself that 
all necessary measures have been taken for the 
protection of the recruited workers in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Convention 
when the workers have travelled beyond its 
jurisdiction. 

2. Where workers are recruited in one 
territory for employment in a territory under 
a different administration and the circumstances 
and amount of recruiting appear to the 
competent authorities concerned to necessitate 
such action, the said authorities shall enter into 
agreements defining the extent to which such 
recruiting is to be permitted and providing for 
co-operation between them in supervising the 
execution of the conditions of recruiting and 
employment. 

3. The recruiting of workers in one territory 
for employment in a territory under a differ- 
ent administration shall be undertaken only 
under licence issued by the competent authority 
of the territory of recruiting: Provided that 
the said authority may accept as equivalent 
to a licence issued by it a licence issued by 
the competent authority of the territory of 
employment. 

4. Where the circumstances and the amount 
of recruiting for employment in a territory 
under a different administration appear to 
the competent authority of the territory of 
recruiting to necessitate such action, the said 
authority shall provide that such recruiting 
may only be undertaken by organizations ap- 
proved by it. 


Article 25 


1. In respect of the territories referred to 
in Article 35 of the Constitution of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization, each Member 
of the Organization which ratifies this Con- 
vention shall append to its ratification a de- 
claration stating: 

(a) the territories to which it undertakes 
to apply the provisions of the Conven- 
tion without modification; 

(b) the territories to which it undertakes 
to apply the provisions of the Conven- 
tion subject to modifications, together 
with details of the said modifications; 

(c) the territories to which the Convention 
is inapplicable and in such cases the 
grounds on which it is inapplicable: 

(d) the territories in respect of which it 
reserves its decision. 

2. The undertakings referred to in_ sub- 
paragraphs (a) and (0b) of paragraph 1 of this 
Article shall be deemed to be an _ integral 
part of the ratification and shall have the force 
of ratification. 

3. Any Member may by a subsequent declara- 
tion cancel in whole or in part any reservations 
made in its original declaration in virtue of 
sub-paragraps (0b), (¢) or (d) of paragraph | 
of this Article. 


Article 26 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 
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Article 27 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretary-General. 

2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with ‘the 


Secretary-General. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months 
after the date on which its ratification has 


been registered. 
Article 28 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered, the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations shall so notify all the Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization. 
He shall likewise notify them of the registra- 
tion of ratifications which may be communi- 
cated subsequently by other Members of the 
Organization. 

Article 29 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the Con- 
vention first comes into force, by an act com- 
municated to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations for registration. (Such de- 
nunciation shall not take effect until one year 
after the date on which it is registered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided 
for in this Article, will be bound for another 
period of ten years and, thereafter, may de- 
nounce this Convention at the expiration of 
each period of ten years under the terms pro- 
vided for in this Article. 


Article 380 


At the expiration of each period of ten 
years after the coming into force of this 
Convention, the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office shall present to the 
General Conference a report on the working 
of this Convention and shall consider the 
desirability of placing on the Agenda of the 
Conference the question of its revision in whole 
or in part. 

Article $1 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 
in part, then, unless the new Convention 
otherwise provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure in- 
volve the immediate denunciation of this 
Convention, notwithstanding the provis- 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Twentieth 
Session on June 4, 19386, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to annual holidays 


ions of Article 29 above, if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have 
come into force; 

(6) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratifi- 
cation by the Members. 

2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 32 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE PROGRESSIVE 
ELIMINATION OF RECRUITING 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Twentieth 
Session on June 4, 1936, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the progressive 
elimination of recruiting, which is included 
in the first item on the Agenda of the 
Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 

adopts, this 20th day of June, of the year, one 
thousand nine hundred and_ thirty-six, the 
following Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Elimination of Recruiting Recommenda- 
tion, 1936: 

The Conference, 

Having adopted a Draft Convention con- 
cerning the regulation of certain special system 
of recruiting workers, 

Considering that in addition to the regulation 
of recruiting of labour it should be a cardinal 
principle to be followed by the Members of the 
International Labour Organization to direct 
their policy where necessary and desirable to- 
wards the progressive elemination of the re- 
cruiting of labour and the development of the 
spontaneous offer of labour. 

Recommends that each Member of the 
International Labour Organization should take 
steps to hasten such elimination by: 

(a) improvement of the conditions of labour; 

(b) development of the means of transport; 

(c) promotion of the settlement of workers 
and their families in the area of em- 
ployment, where such settlement is the 
policy of the competent authority; 

(d) facilitating the voluntary movement of 
labour under administrative supervision 
and control; and 

(e) the educational development of indi- 
genous peoples and the improvement 
of their standard of living. 


ANNUAL HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 
with pay which is the second item on the 
Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 

take the form of a Draft International 
Convention, 

adopts, this 24th day of June, of the year one 

thousand nine hundred and _ thirty-six, the 

following Draft Convention which may be cited 

as the Holidays with Pay Convention, 1936: 
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Article 1 


1. This Convention applies to all persons 
employed in any of the following undertakings 
or establishments, whether public or private: 

(a) undertakings in which articles are manu- 
factured, altered, cleaned, repaired, 
ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, 
broken up or demolished, or in which 
materials are transformed, including 
undertakings engaged in shipbuilding or 
in the generation, transformation or 
transmission of electricity or motive 
power of any kind; 

(6) undertakings engaged wholly or mainly 
in the construction, reconstruction, main- 
tenance, repair, alteration or demolition 
of any one or more of the following: 

buildings, railways, tramways, airports, har- 
bours, docks, piers, works of protection 
against floods or coast erosion, canals, 
works for the purpose of inland, mari- 
time or aerial navigation, roads, tunnels, 
bridges, viaducts, sewers, drains, wells, 
irrigation or drainage works, telecom- 
munication installations, works for the 
production or distribution of electricity 
or gas, pipe-lines, waterworks, and 
undertakings engaged in other similar 
work or in the preparation for or laying 
the foundation of any such work or 
structure; 

(c) undertakings engaged in the transport 
of passengers or goods by road, rail, 
inland waterway or air, including the 
handling of goods at docks, quays, 
wharves, warehouses or airports; 

(d) mines, quarries and other works for the 
extraction of minerals from the earth; 

(e) commercial or trading establishments, 
including postal and telecommunication 
services; . / 

(f) establishments and administrative ser- 
vices in which the persons employed are 
mainly engaged in clerical work; 

(g) newspaper undertakings; 

(h) establishments for the treatment and 
care of the sick, infirm, destitute or 
mentally unfit; 

(i) hotels, restaurants, boarding-houses, clubs, 
cafés and other refreshment houses; 

(j) theatres and places of public amuse- 
ment; 

(k) mixed commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments not falling wholly within any of 
the foregoing categories. 

2. The competent authority in each country 
shall, after consultation with the principal 
organizations of employers and workers con- 
cerned where such exist, define the line which 
separates the undertakings and establishments 
specified in the preceding paragraph from 
those to which this Convention does not apply. 


3. The competent authority in each country 
may exempt from the application of this 
Convention: 

(a) persons employed in undertakings or 
establishments in which only members 
of the employer’s family are employed; 

(b) persons employed in public services 
whose conditions of service entitle them 
to an annual holiday with pay at least 
equal in duration to that prescribed by 
this Convention. 


Article 2 


1. Every person to whom this Convention 
applies shall be entitled after one year of 
continuous service to an annual holiday with 
pay of at least six working days. 


2. Persons, including apprentices, under 
sixteen years of age, shall be entitled after 
one year of continuous service to an annual 
HeUeey with pay of at least twelve working 
ays. 

3. The following shall not be included in 
the annual holiday with pay: 

(a) public and customary holidays; and 

(b) interruptions of attendance at work due 

to sickness. 


4. National laws or regulations may authorize 
in special circumstances the division into parts 
of any part of the annual holiday with pay 
which exceeds the minimum duration, pre- 
scribed by this Article. 

5. The duration of the annual holiday with 
pay shall increase with the length of service 
under conditions to be prescribed by national 
laws or regulations. 


Article 8 


Every person taking a holiday in virtue of 
Article 2 of this Convention shall receive in 
respect of the full period of the holiday either: 


(a) his usual remuneration, calculated in a 
manner which shall be prescribed by 
national laws or regulations, including 
the cash equivalent of his remuneration 
in@kind #if.any: or 

(6) the remuneration determined by collec- 
tive agreement. 


Article 4 


Any agreement to relinquish the right to 
an annual holiday with pay, or to forego such 
a holiday, shall be void. 


Article 5 


National laws or regulations may provide 
that a person who engages in paid employment 
during the course of his annual holiday may 
be deprived of his right to payment in respect 
of the period of the holiday. 


Article 6 


A person dismissed for a reason imputable 
to the employer before he has taken a holiday 
due to him shall receive in respect of every 
day of holiday due to him in virtue of this 
Convention the remuneration provided for in 
Article 3. 


Article 7 


In order to facilitate the effective enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this Convention, 
every employer shall be required to keep, in 
a form approved by the competent authority, 
a record showing: 


(a) the date of entry into his service of 
each person employed by him and the 
duration of the annual holiday with pay 
to which each such person is entitled; , 

(b) the dates at which the annual holiday 
with pay is taken by each person; 

(ce) the remuneration received by each person 
in respect of the period of his annual 
holiday with pay. 


Article 8 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention 
shall establish a system of sanctions to ensure 
the application of its provisions. 


Article 9 


Nothing in this Convention shall affect any 
law, award, custom or agreement between 
employers and workers which ensures more 
favourable conditions than those provided by 
this Convention. 
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(The provisions respecting ratification of 
this Convention are identical with those 
detailed above in the Draft 
concerning the regulation of certain special 
systems of recruiting workers—Articles 26 to 
32 inclusive.) 


RECOMMENDATION CoNCERNING ANNUAL 
HoutipAys WiTH Pay 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, . 
Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twentieth 
Session on June 4, 1936, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to annual 
holidays with pay which is the second, item 
on the Agenda of the Session, and 
Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommendation. 
adopts, this 24th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty-six, the 
following Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Holidays with Pay Recommendation, 
1936: 

The Conference, 

Having adopted a Draft Convention concern- 


ing annual holidays with pay for employed 
persons, 
Considering that the purpose of such 


holidays is to secure to employed persons 
opportunities for rest, recreation and _ the 
development of their faculties. 

Considering that the conditions laid down 
by the Draft Convention constitute the 
minimum standard to which any system of 
holidays with pay should conform. 

Considering that it is desirable to deal in 
greater detail with the methods of applying 
the system. 

Recommends that each Member should take 
the following suggestions into consideration: 

1. (1) The continuity of service required in 
order to become entitled to a holiday should 
not be affected by interruptions occasioned by 
sickness or accident, family events, military 
service, the exercise of civic rights, changes 
in the management of the undertaking in 
which the employed person is employed, or 


Convention — 


intermittent involuntary unemployment if the 
duration of the unemployment does not exceed 
a prescribed limit and if the person concerned 
resumes employment. 


(2) In employments in which work is not 
carried on regularly throughout the year the 
condition of continuity of employment should 
be regarded as satisfied by the working of a 
prescribed number of days during a prescribed 
period. 


(3) The holiday should be earned after one 
year’s work, regardless whether this period 
has been spent in the employment of the same 
or of several employers. Each Government 
should take effective steps to ensure that the 
cost arising from the granting of the holidays 
shall not fall entirely upon the last employer. 


2. Although it may be desirable that pro- 
vision should be made in special cases for 
holidays to be divided, care should be exer- 
cised to ensure that, such special arrangements 
do not run counter to the purpose of the 
holiday, which is to enable the employed 
person to make good the loss of physical and 
mental forces during the course of the year. 
In other cases division of the holiday should 
be restricted save in quite exceptional circum- 
stances, to division into not more than two 
parts,, one of which should not be less than 
the prescribed minimum. 


3. It would be desirable that the increase 
in the length of the holiday with the duration 
of service should begin to operate as soon as 
possible and should be effected by regular 
stages so that a prescribed minimum will be 
attained after a prescribed number of years, 
for example, twelve working days after seven 
years of service. 


4. The fairest method of calculating the 
remuneration of a person paid in whole or in 
part on an output or piece-work basis would 
be to calculate the average earnings over a 
fairly long period so as to nullify as far as 
possible the effect of fluctuations in earnings. 


5. It would be desirable that the Members 
should consider whether a more advantageous 
system should not be established for young 
persons and apprentices under 18 years of age 
in order to ease the transition from school 


to industrial life during a period of physical 


development. 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING THE REDUCTION OF 
HOURS OF WORK ON PUBLIC WORKS 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having met at Geneva in its Twentieth 
Session on June 4, 1936; 

Considering that the question of the reduction 
of hours of work on public works under- 
taken or subsidized by Governments is the 


third item on the Agenda of the Session; 


Confirming the principle laid down in the 
Forty-Hour Week Convention, 1935, includ- 
ing the maintenance of the standard of 
living; 
Considering it to be desirable that this 
principle should be applied by international 
agreement to public works; 
adopts this 23rd day of June, one thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-six the following Draft 
Convention which may be cited as the Reduc- 
tion of Hours of Work (Public Works) Conven- 
tion, 1936: 

21236—5 


Article 1 


1. This Convention applies to persons directly 
employed on building or civil engineering works 
financed or subsidized by central Governments. 

2. For the purpose of this Convention the 
precise scope of the terms “building or civil 
engineering,” “financed” and “subsidized ” 
shall be delimited by the competent authority 
after consultation with the organizations of 
employers and workers concerned where such 
exist. 

3. The competent authority may, after con- 
sultation with the organizations of employers 
and workers concerned where such exist, exempi 
from the application of this Convention: 

(a) persons employed in undertakings in 
which only members of the employers’ 
family are employed; 

(b) persons occupying positions of manage- 
ment who do not ordinarily perform 
manual work. 
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Article 2 

1. The hours of work of persons to whom 
this Convention applies shall not exceed an 
average of forty per week. 

2. In the case of persons who work in succes- 
sive shifts on processes required by reason of 
the nature of the process to be carried on 
without a break at any time of the day, night 
or week, weekly hours of work may average 
forty-two. 

3. The competent authority shall, after con- 
sultation with the organizations of employers 
and workers concerned where such exist, deter- 
mine the processes to which paragraph 2 of this 
Article applies. 

4. Where hours of work are calculated as an 
average the competent authority shall, after 
consultation with the organizations of employers 
and workers concerned where such exist, deter- 
mine the number of weeks over which this 
average may be calculated and the maximum 
number of hours that may be worked in any 
week. 

5. For the purpose of this Convention, the 
term “hours of work” means the time during 
which the persons employed are at the disposal 
of the employer and does not include rest 
periods during which they are not at his 
disposal. 

Article 3 

1. The competent authority may, by regula- 
tions made after consultation with the organ- 
izations of employers and workers concerned 
where such exist, provide that the limits of 
hours prescribed in the preceding Articles may 
be exceeded in the case of: 

(a) persons employed on preparatory or 
complementary work which must neces- 
sarily be carried on outside the limits 
laid down for the general working of the 
undertaking or branch thereof or of the 
shift; and 

(b) persons employed in occupations which 
by their nature involve long periods of 
inaction during which the said persons 
have to display neither physical activity 
nor sustained attention or remain at 
their posts only to reply to possible calls. 

2. The regulations referred to in paragraph 
1 shall determine the maximum number of 
hours which may be worked in virtue of this 
Article. 

38. The competent authority may permit the 
limits of hours prescribed in the preceding 
Article to be exceeded to a prescribed extent 
in cases in which this is necessary, if serious 
hindrance to the execution of a particular 
public work is to be avoided, on account of 
abnormal circumstances such as the inaccegs- 
ibility of the site or the impossibility of engag- 
ing sufficient qualified labour. 

Article 4 

The limits of hours prescribed in the preced- 
ing Articles may be exceeded, but only so far 
as may be necessary to avoid serious inter- 
ference with the ordinary working of the under- 
taking, : 

(a) in ease of accident, actual or threatened, 
or in case of urgent work to be done to 
machinery or plant, or in case of force 
majeure; or 

(b) in order to make good the unforeseen 
absence of one or more members of a 
shift. 

Article 5 

1. The limits of hours preseribed in Articles 
2 and 3 may be exceeded in cases where the 
continued presence of particular persons is 
necessary for the completion of an operation 
which for technical reasons cannot be inter- 
rupted. 

2. The competent authority shall, after con: 
sultation with the organizations of employers 


and workers concerned where such exist, deter- 
mine the operations to which this Article 
applies and the maximum number of hours in 
excess of the prescribed limits which may be 
worked by the persons concerned. 

38. Overtime worked in virtue of this Article 
shall be remunerated at not less than one-and- 
a-quarter times the normal rate. 


Article 6 
1. The competent authority may grant an 
allowance of overtime for exceptional cases of 
pressure of work. Such an allowance shall only 
be granted under regulations made after con- 
sultation as to the necessity of such overtime 
and the number of hours to be worked with 
the organizations of employers and workers 
concerned where such exist, and no such allow- 
ance shall permit of any person being employed 
for more than one hundred hours of such over- 
time in any year. 
2. Overtime worked in virtue of this Article 
shall be remunerated at not less than one-and- 
a-quarter times the normal rate. 


Article 7 
In order to facilitate the effective enforce-. 
ment of the provisions of this Convention, 
every employer shall be required: 

(a) to notify, by the posting of notices in 
conspicuous positions in the works or 
other suitable place or by such other 
method as may be approved by the 
competent authority, 

(i) ne hours at which work begins and 

ends; 

(ii) where work is carried on by shifts, the 
hours at which each shift begins and 
ends; 
where a rotation system is applied, 
a description of the system, including 
a time-table for each person or group 
of persons; 
the arrangements made in cases where 
the average duration of the working 
week is calculated over a number of 
weeks; and 

(v) rest periods in so far as these are not. 
reckoned as part of the working hours; 

(b) to keep a record in the form prescribed 
by the competent authority of all addi- 
tional hours worked in virtue of Articles 

3 (paragraph 3), 5 and 6 and of the pay- 

ments made in respect thereof. 


Article 8 
The annual reports submitted by Members 
upon the application of this Convention shall 
include more particularly full information con- 
cerning: 

(a) the definitions adopted 
Article 1, paragraph 2; 

(b) processes which the competent authority 
has recognized as necessarily continuous 
in character in virtue of Article 2, para- 
graph 2; 

(c) determinations made in virtue of Article 
2, paragraph 4; 

(d) ES aBLORS taken in virtue of Article 8; 
an 

(e) allowances of overtime granted in virtue 
of Article 6. 


(iii) 


(iv) 


in virtue of 


: Article 9 

Nothing in this Convention shall affect any, 
law, award, custom or agreement between 
employers and workers which ensures more 
favourable conditions than those provided by 
this Convention. 

(The provisions respecting ratification of 
this Convention are identical with those 
detailed above in the Draft Convention con- 
cerning the regulation of certain special 
systems of recruiting workers—Articles 26 to. 
32 inclusive). 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF JUNE, 1936 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


Hess employment situation at the end of 
June was reported by the Superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows:— 


Favourable weather throughout the greater 
part of the 
ducive to the growth of the crops and produce 
at the city markets was plentiful. Con- 
siderable pulpwood cutting was being done, 
with mills fairly busy. Lobster fishing was 
about completed, but a fair catch of salmon 
was reported from the west coast. Shad, 
mackerel and haddock were also caught. Coal 
mines in the New Glasgow area operated 
from two to four days per week, while those 
in Cape Breton and vicinity worked from two 
to five days, with one mine idle all week. 
The iron and steel group, except at Saint 
John where quietness prevailed, was busy, 
with no idleness reported. Sawmills were 
cutting long lumber, cedar shingles and spruce 
laths. Other industries were about normal, 
with produce up to the average. A certain 
amount of overhaul and repair work was 
underway, but no large new projects were re- 
‘ported. Railway and highway construction 
continued, though in some cases the work 
was at such a distance from the cities, that 
it did little to reduce the number of unem- 
ployed in them. Passenger and freight traffic 
by railways, auto and water was heavy and 
longshoremen were well employed at the 
various ports. Trade was fair. In the 
women’s department the usual number of 
placements of charworkers and domestics was 
made. 


In the Province of Quebec the demand: for 
farm workers was good at Hull and Montreal, 
but quiet elsewhere. Logging was quite 
active, though log driving in some sections 
was about completed. Manufacturing was 
reported by the various centres as follows: 
Chicoutimi and Hull, active; Montreal, shoes 
and metallurgy fairly busy, but tobacco, 
rubber and clothing quiet; Quebec and Three 
Rivers, all factories operating steadily on 
shorter hours; Sherbrooke, increased staffs 
recorded. iAlthough building construction 
had declined in several localities, still, a fair 
amount of activity prevailed, but mostly for 
repairs and alterations. Highway construc- 
tion had also absorbed a number of men. 
Transportation was fair and trade improved. 
Many orders were received for domestics, par- 
ticularly for hotels and restaurants, and: all 
requests for casual help were easily filled. 

21236—54 


Maritime Provinces was con- . 


An active demand for farm workers con- 
tinued in Ontario, with a scarcity of ex- 
perienced workers reported. Strawberry pick- 
ing was practically finished, but cherries were 
ready for the market. Very little labour 
turnover was registered by the sawmills or 
in logging and such orders, as were received 
were easily filled. Slightly increased activity 
was noted in mining, particularly in the pros- 
pecting line, many men applying directly 
to the mines for employment. Although some 
slackness had occurred in manufacturing, 
especially in the auto industry, with conse- 
quent staff reductions, the situation on the 
whole continued better than at the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Textiles showed 
little change, but foundries and rubber con- 
cerns were busier and canning factories were 
preparing for a good season. The berry crop, 
however, had proved disappointing and had 
not provided the employment expected. 
Building construction showed improvement, 
although the value of building permits was 
not high, there appeared to be enough alter- 
ations and renovations under way to keep 
many skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled men 
employed, nevertheless, there was a surplus 
of labour to meet all such requirements. 
Highway and railway construction were also 
being carried on and absorbed a number of 
men. Windsor reported that transportation 
on the Great Lakes was heavier recently than 
during any corresponding period for many 
years past. Experienced domestic help in the 
Women’s Division continued scarce and un- 
filled vacancies remained on file. Casual 
work for women was slightly less. 


Rains in Manitoba afforded additional 
benefit to growing crops in that province, 
but in Saskatchewan and Alberta, the 
weather had been extremely hot and dry 
and crops were showing deterioration due to 
lack of moisture. The grasshopper plague, 
however, was fairly well checked, as a large 
amount of poison had been used. Very few 
orders were received in logging, and mining 
was also quiet. Manufacturing was somewhat 
slack. Building construction was slow, for 
while the value of building permits in Greater 


Winnipeg for the first six months of 1936 


showed a larger total than last year’s, con- 
struction was much less than in the years 
previous to 1934. Several drilling crews had 
commenced operations in the oil fields adja- 
cent to Calgary and highway construction 
and extra gang labour on railways afforded 


630 
employment for a number of men, there 
being many applicants for railway work. 


Trade, both wholesale and retail, was dull, 
except at Winnipeg, where improvement was 
noted. A fair demand existed for country 
domestics, but fewer orders were received 
from city employers, while there was still a 
scarcity of skilled household workers. 

With hay making in full swing in British 


Columbia, numerous requests were received | 


for farm hands, plenty of whom were avail- 
able. Owing to the light cherry crop only a 
few extra men were needed for orchard work 
or in the packing houses. Logging was active, 
but no demand for help, except for shingle 
bolt cutters who were not easy to obtain, as 
experienced men, who had their own tools, 
were required. All saw and shingle mills were 
busy. Mining remained unchanged. Sockeye 
fishing had just started and there were calls 
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from some of the fisheries for extra help. 
Manufacturing concerns at Nelson were 
running full time. Building construction 
showed improvement and preparations for 
July celebrations at Vancouver created em- 
ployment for many men. In sgpite of this, 
however, several hundred unemployed build- 
ing tradesmen and labourers in that city were 
on relief. Extra gang work on _ railways 
absorbed a number of workers, but many 
applicants were available for this kind of 
work. Drydocks and shipyards were quiet 
at Prince Rupert; waterfronts were busy 
there and at New Westminster and Victoria, 
though somewhat less active at Vancouver. 
Trade was fair. Numerous orders for hotel 
help were filled, but experienced help in this, 
as well as other lines of domestic service, was 
scarce. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN MAY, 1936 


HE following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on June 1 was 9,690, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 963,513 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for June was 1,785, having an aggregate 
membership of 178,453 persons, 14°8 per cent 


of whom were without employment on June 
1. It.should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 officers of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada showing the number 
of applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning aT June, 1936, as 
Reported by Employers 


According to data tabulated by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics from 9,690 firms 
throughout Canada, there was a considerable 
expansion in employment at the beginning of 
June, in which most industrial groups shared. 
The payrolls of these employers were enlarged 
from 940,218 at May 1 to 963,513 at the begin- 
ning of June, or by 23,295 persons. The index 
at the latest date stood at 102-0, as compared 
with 99-5 in the preceding month, and 97-6 
at June 1, 1935. At the same date in the 
fourteen preceding years, the index (average 
1926—100) was as follows: 1934, 96-6; 1933, 


80°73, 1932" 89"T") [9ate 103,67, 1930... 116s. 
1929, leo 25 LO De AS IU Od 2s eee 
102-2; 1925, 95-6; 1924, 96-4; 1923, 98-5; 1922, 
90:3 and 1921, 87-7. Although the increase at 
June 1, 1936, was substantial, and exceeded 
the gain noted at the same date of last year, 
it was smaller than the average advance in- 
dicated between May and June in the expe- 
rience of the years since 1920. The index after 
adjustment for seasonal variation therefore 
declined, falling from 102-4 at May 1 to 100-5 
at the latest date. 
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Improvement was reported in manufacturing 
particularly in the food and lumber divisions. 
In the non-manufacturing industries, there 
were important increases in logging, mining, 
communications, transportation, highway and 
railway construction and maintenance, services 
and trade. On the other hand, building con- 
struction was not so active. 

For June 1, 1935, statements had been re- 
ceived from 9,270 employers of 915,792 per- 
sons, compared with 893,088 in the preceding 
month. The index, at 97-6, was then 4:4 
points lower than at June 1 of the present 
year. As at the date under review, improve- 
ment had been indicated in both manu- 
facturing and non-manufacturing industries. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


heightened activity, particularly in the lumber 
and animal food divisions, while iron and 
steel and some other branches released em- 
ployees. Construction, trade and mining also. 
afforded greater employment, but transporta- 
tion and logging were seasonally slacker. The 
661 firms reporting for June 1, 1935, had em- 
ployed 72,427 workers, compared with 69,437 
at the Basie of May of last year; how- 
ever, the index then was lower by nearly two. 
Sane than at the latest date, when it stood 
at 103-4. 

Quebec—Transportation, construction and 
manufacturing recorded substantial increases 
in personnel in Quebec, and there were also 
important gains in logging, mining, services 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was favourable in four of the five 
economic areas, while in the Maritime Prov- 
inces the general situation was unchanged; 
firms in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces 
employed the greatest number of extra 
workers. 

Maritime Provinces—No general change in 
employment occurred in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, according to statistics received from 689 
employers with a combined working force of 
74,124 persons, as compared with 74,068 at 
May 1. Manufacturing registered moderately 
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and trade. Within the manufacturing division, 
pulp and paper, lumber, clay, glass and stone, 
mineral product, non-ferrous metal and food 
factories reported the greatest improvement, 
while textile and leather establishments showed 
a falling-off in personnel. Statements were 


tabulated from 2,280 firms employing 276,235 


workers at June 1, 1936, or 9,541 more than 
in their last monthly report. The general 
gain indicated by the employers making re- 
turns did not provide work for so many 
persons as were added to the payrolls at the 
same date of last year, when the co-operating 
establishments, numbering 2,209, had reported 
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257,837 employees, as compared with 246,672 
in the preceding month. 

Ontario—There were considerable increases 
in logging, mining, communications, trans- 
portation, railway construction, services and 
trade at June 1, 1936, while manufacturing as 
a whole and building and highway construc- 
tion released help. Within the group of 
factory employment, the lumber and food 
divisions showed large increases in personnel, 
and there were smaller gains in rubber, clay, 
glass and stone, electrical apparatus, non- 
ferrous metal and other groups; on the other 
hand, leather, textile, tobacco and iron and 
steel works were slacker, the losses in the 
last-named being substantial. The payrolls of 
the 4,260 co-operating establishments aggre- 
gated 402,874 employees at the latest date; as 
compared with 398,053 at May 1, this was an 
increase of 4,821 persons. The general index 
of employment stood at 104-7 at June 1, as 
compared with 103-4 at May 1, 1936, and 101-6 
at the beginning of June in 1935, when a small 
reduction had been indicated. An aggregate 
working force of 388,720 persons was reported 
by the 4,094 firms then furnishing data. 


Prairie Provinces—Construction (especially 
railroad construction and maintenance), trans- 
portation, manufacturing and trade showed 
improvement in the Prairie Provinces; the 
food, lumber and iron steel industries recorded 
the greatest advances in the factory employ- 
ment group. On the other hand, logging and 
coal-mining were seasonally slacker. The 1,420 
firms whose statistics were tabulated employed 
123,347 persons, as against 117,081 in the 
preceding month. Smaller increases had been 
indicated at June 1, 1935, and the index then 
was lower by between five and six points. 
The 1,337 employers furnishing returns at 
June 1, 1935, had reported 116,247 workers, 
compared with 110,869 at May 1. 


British Columbia—An aggregate payroll of 
86,933 was reported by the 1,041 co-operating 
firms, who had 84,322 employees at the begin- 
ning of May. Although this increase exceeded 
the average gain at June 1 in the years since 
1920, it was smaller than that noted at the 
same date in 1935. The index of employment 
then, however, was lower than at the first of 
June of the present year, when it stood at 
102-2. Manufacturing recorded the most note- 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR. 1926=100) 











Canada 

June 1, 87-7 
June 1, 90-3 
June 1, 98-5 
June 1, 96-4 
June 1, 95-6 
June Il, 102-2 
June 1, 107-2 
June 1, 113-8 
June 1, 122-2 
June 1, 116-5 
June als 103-6 
June 1, 89-1 
June 1, 80:7 
June 1, 96-6 
ate wue! 94-4 
Feb. 1, 94-6 
Mari W. y2..3 bee pul Rete eee eee 96-4 
ZEN) Oy Val Nn Ie ee Gi, OR I a MT Se ole 93-4 

Chige en Eee ries Sie MS RES eer RTE eS Conca dae 95-2 
BIO ty eel tone si5 oes oe sotto oe asicre he eee CE: 97-6 
UVa, tM Ae, . Seales we te cease RO Ey aes 99-5 
PATOL heh vcetin Slorie.. resol inate ee tas 101-1 
SCDUsmEL . ge tere de ta onthe oyster eee Sc 102-7 
OGES HAS Fie) MEY. 5 rah ea taek FE: ROU era 106-1 
INOW selahe Gel caren haat matic ote on ene 107-7 
TDC vail oie cn a RCo coe eee Rete ee ee 104-6 
JRE IE ANOS Gi no: «ccrexs 6 cyavnoche e eeen: 99-1 
1 Ye) 6 Wig (estos! A es Bes ae Nd eM BE MIR Se cys ate i 98-4 
IN es Pat RAG eee me ee eee Sm NO Soe eee OL 98-9 
AO TILE T Steep eis, eye haan sahara ee 97-4 
IES Vie Le. See cca ee ee er ee. 99-5 
DUTIOE y Tiere teak. Geto. Thea 25 sae, > IRR ne 102-0 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 

Areastas at June; 1936).. ...cc...beck cents Geen 100-0 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

100-4 79-5 90-4 90-5 82-8 
98-1 84-0 93-5 92-2 85-7 
105-5 95-4 103-1 94-8 89-1 
101-0 95-3 98-1 93-4 91-7 
101-3 95-9 95-6 92-4 94-5 
98-7 103-7 101-4 102-8 103-5 
103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
96-4 87-8 89-9 89-3 83-7 
82-8 79-3 81-6 82-7 76-2 
98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-1 
99-Q 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 
97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 
101-6 93-8 101-6 92-2 96-6 
106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 
106-7 97-2 102-4 98-7 106-8 
107-0 99-3 103-9 100-5 108-0 
112-9 103-1 108-1 102-7 106-0 
111-1 105-0 110-0 108-1 101-8 
107-5 103-8 107-0 101-3 99-3 
108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 
102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 
101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 
101-8 91-4 103-4 90-5 95-9 
103-4 96-4 103-4 92-7 99-0 
103-4 99-8 104-7 97-7 102-2 

7-7 28-7 41-8 12-8 9-0 





Notr.—The ‘Relative Weight,”’ 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 


as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
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worthy expansion at the date under review; 
within this group, the improvement was most 
pronounced in non-ferrous metal, lumber and 
food factories. Among the non-manufacturing 
groups, logging, mining, transportation, railway 
construction and trade showed heightened 
activity, but building and highway construc- 
tion were slacker. For June 1, 1935, state- 
ments were received from 969 employers of 
80,561 persons. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend was upward in six of the eight 
cities for which separate compilations are 
made; Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, Ot- 
tawa, Winnipeg and Vancouver showed im- 
provement, while declines were noted in Ham- 
ilton and Windsor. Employment in all these 
centres, except Windsor, was in greater volume 
that at the same date of last year. 

Monitreal—Further improvement was re- 
corded in Montreal, where the 1,328 co- 
operating firms employed 140,577 persons, an 
increase of 1,389: over their May 1 staffs. 


* 


Manufacturing, especially of food, non-ferrous 
metal and non-metallic mineral products re- 
ported increases and construction and trade 
were also busier. On the other hand, trans- 
portation was slacker. The index, at 93-7, 
was several points higher than in June, 1935, 
when a similar gain had been recorded. 

Quebec—On the whole, there was an in- 
crease in Quebec City, chiefly in transporta- 
tion and trade, while manufacturing was rather 
slacker. Statements were tabulated from 169 
establishments having 12,865 workers, as against 
12,758 in the preceding month. Curtailment 
had been indicated at the beginning of June 
of a year ago, when the index was one point 
lower. 

Toronto—Returns were furnished by 1,459 
employers in Toronto with 124,173 persons on 
their payrolls, compared with 123,054 at May 
1. Manufacturing as a whole was brisker; 
there were reductions in iron and steel and 
textile factories, but the trend was upward in 
food, fur, tobacco and beverage, electrical 
apparatus, clay, glass and stone, mineral pro- 
duct and some other industries. Transporta- 
tion, construction and trade also afforded more 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








— | | | LL | | | | 
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dunes Le lester... 107-1 126-7 110-3 
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June deelO3o. sere 80-6 96-8 86-5 
Aiiteyexs ih, Ieee ae st 86°3 97-9 93-9 
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Biel vewal tees 81-6 90-0 93-0 
Martane APS. 5. 86:3 94-0 94-0 
Aprilt FIN Ue eae seis 83-8 93-4 94-8 
Ma yeep le ees yh 86-3 96-7 96-7 
JUNO Melee eet shee 87-2 95-8 97-9 
July tees ee eae ase 86-8 99-0 97-7 
Aegina eee ee 8 87-2 100-9 97-2 
Septael s.nb en ress 88-7 102-8 98-7 
Oct | Cate Sit Oona 91-5 101-8 101-1 
Nov alan ese ae 91-7 100-5 101-7 
DGC ree eet bs 8 Oy 29 91-9 99-0 100°8 
pie “I IMR oaree 86-4 93-5 100-6 
tye) Op AE Unt ne ain Geena 87-0 92-0 96-4 
Maree td: Bere sia 87-5 93-3 97-8 
April latid eta dtisie's 88-3 91-7 98-7 
Mayer Li ee Ste. fai 92-7 95-8 100-2 
June Tie ees Je 93-7 96-8 101-1 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at June 1, 
19360 eer: A. 14-6 1-3 12-9 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
TAU Tes | ebaerate ms s/s Pamela ebts 95-1 84-1 
116-7 Sia bias Beat 89-2 82-0 
108-2 Sib: || eee ost 85-6 86-3 
106-6 S823) Nk eerie ects 87-5 89-3 
109°9 101-1 111-1 99-2 99-7 
111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
127-8 130-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
100:9 84-9 91-0 85-2 89-4 
91-1 75-6 78-9 79-4 81-9 
102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
99-0 85:8 127-0 83°3 90-0 
99-3 87-7 132-6 83-5 89-7 
101-3 90-3 133-5 85-5 - 93-4 
103-5 93-5 123-5 87-0 96-5 
106-2 93-9 113-4 89-1 99-9 
104-3 95-4 106-6 90-6 101-7 
103-9 95-2 105-2 90-1 105-7 
105-6 100-1 106-8 91-1 103-5 
104-0 101-4 115-4 91-4 101-3 
103-6 100-4 118-7 94-1 100-3 
103-2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
99-5 96-8 120-0 91-2 97-8 
101-4 97-1 117-7 94-1 96-9 
103-1 96-8 131-2 88-1 100-1 
107-7 98-1 136-1 87°3 101-9 
108-2 97-6 123-2 90-9 103-8 
1-5 3:3 1-7 4-1 3°5 


Nortse.—The ‘‘ Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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employment. The general index was higher 
than at June 1, 1935, when the indicated 
expansion had been on a rather larger scale. 


Ottawa—Manufacturing reported moder- 
ately heightened activity of a general char- 
acter, while transportation and trade also 
showed improvement. The gain was smaller 
than that noted at the beginning of June of 
last year, but the index was then a few points 
lower. A combined working force of 14,137 
employees was recorded at June 1, 1936, by 
the 184 co-operating firms, who had had 14,043 
on their staffs in the preceding month. 


Hamilton—A decrease was noted in Hamil- 
ton, where 275 employers reported 31,345 
workers on their paylists, as compared with 
31,516 at the beginning of May. This decline 
compared unfavourably with the advance 
recorded at June 1, 1935, but the index was 
then lower. Moderate increases took place in 
trade and construction, but manufacturing was 
slacker, particularly in the iron and _ steel 
division. 

Windsor—Employment in Windsor showed 
a seasonal decrease at June 1, for which data 


were received from 170 firms with 16,742 
employees, or 1,763 fewer than at the begin- 
ning of May. Most of the loss took place in 
automobile factories, while there were only 
slight general changes in the other groups. A 
decline had also been registered at June 1, 
1935; employment was then in practically the 
same volume. 


Winnipeg—An aggregate working force of 
39,071 persons was indicated by the 475 em- 
ployers whose statistics were received, and 
who had 37,548 employees at May 1. This 
increase was decidedly larger than that noted 
at the beginning of June of last year, when 
the index was rather lower. Most of the gain 
recorded at the date under review was in 
manufacturing, particularly of iron and steel 
products, and in trade and construction; the 
changes in the remaining industrial groups, on 
the whole, were moderate. 

Vancouver—Manufacturing, transportation 
and construction reported gains in Vancouver; 
statements were tabulated from 427 employers 
with 33,291 workers in their employ, as com- 
pared with 32,635 at May 1. A rather greater 


Taste III] —INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


All Manu- 
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Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at ’ 
June 1, 1936 LES ee ae aT 100-0 54-2 2-7 6-3 2-2 10-7 10-6 2-8 10-5 


Nors. ~The “Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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increase had been indicated at June 1 of a 
year ago, but the index was then lower by 
over seven points. 

Index numbers for cities are given in table 
rf 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


There was an upward movement in manu- 
facturing, continuing the advances indicated 
uninterruptedly since the opening of the year; 
the gain, however, was smaller than the 
average increase recorded from May 1 to 
June 1 in the years since 1921. Statements 
were tabulated from 5,736 manufacturers em- 
ploying 522,055 operatives, as compared with 
518,679 in the preceding month. The crude 
index rose from 102-7 at May 1 to 103-4 at 
the latest date; except for the Nov. 1 index 
of 103-5, this was higher than in any other 
month since Nov. 1, 19380, being five points 
higher than at June 1, 1935. Since the in- 
crease from May 1 to June 1 of the present 


year was less than average, the seasonally- 
corrected index showed a decline, falling from 
102-2 in the preceding month to 100-6 at the 
latest date. 

The unadjusted indexes at June 1 in the 
years for which statistics are available are as 
follows: 1936, 103-4; 1935, 98-4; 1934, 93-2; 
1933, 80-0; 1932, 86-0; 1931, 99-4; 1930, 113-6; 
1929, 121-2; 1928, 112-6; 1927, 106-9; 1926, 
101-6; 1925, 95:6; 1924, 95-7; 1923, 101-2; 
1922, 91-1 and 1921, 87-8. 

Gains were registered at June 1, 1936, in 
the lumber, pulp and paper, fish-preserving, 
vegetable food, non-ferrous metal, clay, glass 
and stone, electrical apparatus and mineral 
product industries. On the other hand, leather, 
textile, tobacco and beverage and iron and 
steel works were slacker, the losses being 
mainly seasonal in character. 

A brief review of the situation at June 1, 
1935, shows that the 5,523 co-operating manu- 
facturers had employed 494,194 persons, as 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926=100) 


1Relative | June 1, 


May 1, | June 1, 


Industries Weight 1936 
Manuiacturing 53. s sates 54-2 103-4 
Animal products—edible............ 2-6 127-2 
Pur'and products..s<..... scenes ee « 2 97-2 
Leather and products............... 2-3 109-5 
Bootsand shoes... eee. es ots 1-6 110-9 
Lumber and products............... 4-4 81-1 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-6 74-7 
UrHiGure ear ee ee oe ee eee ‘7 80-4 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 102-2 
Musical instruments................. 1 36-5 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-2 107-4 
Pulp and paper products............. 6:3 100-6 
Pulp and Paper sence ase cisietersie'e o's 2°8 91-4 
Paper productsiat: eee «ies ses 1-0 117-8 
Printing and publishing............ 2-5 106-7 
Hubber products, ... coc «.'see-cess 1:3 96-5 
Rextile products. sehon Lee. Sek ee 10-4 116-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-9 128-5 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1:8 89-0 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 9 136-8 
Silk and silk goods.............. 1-0 513-2 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-1 121-2 
Garments and personal furnishings 3°3 106-8 
Other textile products............. 1-1 102-0 
Plant productat(ie.s.).....-)- occ. 1-6 110-6 
ODECCOMS a TEE RIG, wc chided. « 1-0 92-7 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 6 136-8 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 138-1 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-2 141-9 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 86-0 
Electric light and power............. 1-5 113-7 
Electrical apparatus...............-- 1-4 123-3 
Iron and steel products.............. 12-4 90-9 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-4 104-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . Isto, 102-7 
Agricultural implements........... -6 65-5 
and gebicles. eva. 2b. an: 5:7 90-8 
Automobiles and parts............ 2-1 139-0 
Steel shipb:1Iding and repairing... 2 61-7 
Heating appliances................ “5 108-3 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.). 5 86-2 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
GNU EIG Fam SORE Pe. ee ee 6 95-5 
Other iron and steel products... 1-7 88-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-2 130-1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 137-6 
Miscellaneous ee eee ae 6-6 127-9 


June 1, | June 1, | June 1, June 1, 
1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 193 
102-7 98-4 93-2 80-0 86-0 99-4 
115-9 120-6 115-8 110-4 106-3 112-3 
91-4 99-0 86-5 87-1 86-0 102-9 
112-7 108-1 99-9 91-7 90-5 91-2 
116-5 112-0 105-9 100-1 98-3 99-2 
73:2 75-6 71-1 56-4 64-2 84-0 
64-7 68-1 61-9 45-8 51-3 72-1 
76-6 72-4 73-1 66-5 77-4 101-8 
97-6 101-6 98-2 81-4 93-3 106-8 
36-6 27-4 30-4 22-9 31-3 53-4 
102-2 98-9 98-3 93-5 96-9 102-2 
99-2 96-7 93-6 85-7 88-3 97-5 
88-8 86-7 84-5 72-6 72-8 86-9 
119-1 109-7 105-7 97-1 99-1 100-5 
106-0 105-5 101-7 99-4 105-3 110-4 
96-0 91-3 96-3 76-2 86-4 96-8 
118-6 112-4 109-8 93-6 98-9 101-3 
132-6 127-3 125-6 102-4 107-0 102-8 
92-0 90-3 91-0 74-1 80-4 81-5 
140-6 127-6 125-8 107-4 108-5 98-7 
527-9 512-7 491-8 367°3 374-6 314-4 
123-8 117-9 118-4 101-3 108-6 107-6 
108-8 101-0 94.2 84-6 91-9 100-0 
99-0 94-3 96-7 79-2 81-0 90-5 
120-8 115-5 107-0 102-5 112-4 115-1 
108-3 104-1 99-7 98-2 107-1 105-7 
139-0 130-1 116-6 107-9 119-7 128-9 
139-5 118-8 121-4 100-2 78-8 107-0 
140-1 131-0 123-5 111-1 114-1 119-0 
79-7 77-9 73-5 51-9 83-1 111-3 
113-6 111-0 107-9 112-1 117-4 124-2 
117-3 108-1 103 -5 84-0 109-9 134-7 
94-1 86-2 77-1 61-7 69-4 92-2 
115-2 104-0 92-2 53-4 58-8 97-3 
100-9 90-1 78-9 62-8 78-6 §8-1 
67-4 61-8 47-0 33-5 27-4 36-4 
94-9 86-9 78-8 68-4 73°8 94-3 
154-1 145-8 117-7 75-0 86-3 99-7 
63-1 64-2 61-0 50-6 65-4 87-5 
107-0 97-4 88-1 70-0 76-5 103-5 
84-1 76-0 63-8 46-4 66-0 125-4 
100-6 92-9 79-7 61-2 74-3 90-6 
89-9 83-7 79-1 63-4 75-3 92-1 
126-8 121-3 111-0 81-0 78-4 116-6 
133-1 134-6 134-5 121-9 123-3 127-0 
124-7 123-5 112-5 97-8 97-5 108-6 





1 The “Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry ‘~ of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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compared with 480,145 in the preceding month. 
General improvement had then been noted. 
Animal Products, Edible—There were fur- 
ther and more pronounced increases in the 
numbers employed in this group, particularly 
in the fish-preserving division in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia. Statistics 
were tabulated from 321 firms employing 24,587 
persons, aS compared with 22,341 in the pre- 
ceding month. This advance was much larger 
than that reported at June 1, 1935, when the 
index was between six and seven points lower. 


Fur and Fur Products—There was an up- 
ward trend in employment in fur factories, 58 
of which enlarged their payrolls from 1,895 
persons at the beginning of May to 2,010 at 
June 1. A larger gain had been indicated at 
the same date last summer, and activity was 
then at a rather higher level. 

Leather and Products—Employment in this 
group showed falling-off in the latest month, 
which exceeded that indicated in the same 
month last year; however, the index then 
stood at 108-1, compared with 109-5 at the 
date under review. The working forces of 
the 299 co-operating employers totalled 22,397 
persons, as against 23,087 in the preceding 
month. There were losses in footwear factories 
in Quebec and Ontario. 

Lumber and Products—Continued, seasonal 
improvement took place in lumber mills, and 
there were also gains in container, furniture 
and other wood-using factories. Returns were 
compiled from 828 manufacturers in the 
lumber group having 42,833 workers on their 
staffs, compared with 38,631 at the beginning 
of May. All provinces shared in the upward 
movement at June 1, but Quebec and Ontario 
showed the largest increases. Additions to 
staffs on a rather greater scale were made at 
the same date last year, but the index then 
was several points lower. . 

Plant Products, Edible—Expansion was 
noted in this group at the beginning of June, 
when 1,431 persons were added to the forces 
of the 458 co-operating manufacturers, who 
had 31,093 employees. Fruit and vegetable 
canning, flour and cereal, bakery and other 
vegetable food establishments reported im- 
provement. A larger increase had been regis- 
tered at June 1, 1935, when the employment 
index was considerably lower than at the date 
under review. 

Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper 
mills and printing and publishing houses 
showed heightened activity; the index number 
in the group as a whole stood at 100-6, com- 
pared with 96-7 at the beginning of June of 
last year, when the gains recorded were rather 
larger. An aggregate payroll of 61,159 workers 
was reported by the 599 establishments whose 


statistics were compiled; these had employed 
60,337 in the preceding month. 


Rubber Products—Fifty-two rubber factories 
recorded a combined working force of 12,298 
persons, or 60 more than in their last return. 
Employment was in greater volume than at 
the beginning of June a year ago, when little 
general change had been indicated over the 
preceding month. 

Textile Products—There was a _ seasonal 
decline in employment in the textile industries 
at the date under review, chiefly in thread, 
yarn and cloth, hosiery and garment factories. 
Most of the loss occurred in Quebec and On- 
tario, although the movement was generally 
unfavourable. Data were received from 1,009 
firms employing 99,840 persons, as against 
101,781 in the preceding month. A contra- 
seasonal increase had been reported at June 1, 
1935; the index was then four points lower 
than at the date under review. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Acti- 
vity in this group showed a decline, according 
to 178 employers whose staffs were reduced 
from 16,317 in the preceding month to 14,996 
at the beginning of June in the present year. 
Tobacco manufacturing reported most of the 
falling-off. An upward movement had been 
indicated at June 1, 1935, when the index was 
nearly five points higher. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
improvement was noted in building material 
plants, 205 of which employed an aggregate 
working force of 9,542 persons, or 698 more 
than at May 1. The index stood at 86-0; 
this was some eight points higher than that 
recorded at June 1, 1935, when a rather greater 
increase had been made. Quebec and Ontario 
reported the bulk of the gain, in which fac- 
tories producing all kinds of building materials 
in this category shared. 

Electric Current—A slight advance as com- 
pared with May was shown in electric current 
plants, in which activity was higher than at 
the same date in 1935. The 99 co-operating 
companies increased their staffs by 39 workers 
to 14,375 at the beginning of June, 1936. 

Electrical Apparatus—Greater activity was 
shown in electrical appliance factories, 121 of 
which enlarged their payrolls by 654 employees 
to 13,642 at the date under review. A smaller 
gain had been recorded at June 1, 1935, when 
employment was at a much lower level. 


Iron and Steel Products—For the first time 
since the opening of the year, there was a 
decrease in the iron and steel group, mainly 
in the crude, rolled and forged and automobile 
divisions, although the agricultural implement, 
foundry and machine shop and other branches 
were also slacker. The-contraction was of a 
seasonal character. Returns were tabulated 
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from 851 manufacturers employing 120,097 
persons, compared with 124,300 at May 1. 


Losses were noted in all but the Prairie Prov- 


inces, those in Ontario being greatest. <A 
contra-seasonal gain had been made at June 1, 
1935, but the index was then several points 
lower. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—These indus- 
tries reported heightened activity, according 
to 170 firms employing 20,730 persons, com- 
pared with 20,212 in the preceding month. 
The increase took place mainly in Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. Less extensive 
improvement had been recorded at the begin- 
ning of June of a year ago, and employment 
was then in smaller volume. 


Mineral Products—Continued seasonal ad- 
vances were noted generally in this group; 
these were rather smaller than those indicated 
at June 1, 1935, when the index number was a 
few points lower. An aggregate payroll of 
13,970 persons was reported for June 1, 1936, 
by the 1388 co-operating employers, who had 
13,499 workers at May 1. 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries — 
Production in the manufacturing establish- 
ments listed under this heading showed an in- 
crease, 140 workers having been added to the 
forces of the 108 firms whose returns were 
tabulated and who employed 5,751 at the 
beginning of June. 


Logging 


Employment in logging camps increased, 
largely as a result of river-driving operations. 
Returns were received from 311 firms em- 
ploying 26,637 persons, or 1,487 more than at 
May 1. A smaller advance had been in- 
dicated at June 1, 1935, but the index, at 
96-0, was then slightly higher than at the 
beginning of June in the present year, when 
it stood at 94-1. 

Mining 

Coal-Mining—Employment in the Prairie 
coal-fields showed moderate curtailment, while 
there were small advances in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia. Statements 
were compiled from a total of 101 operators 
with 22,725 employees, or.43 fewer than at the 
beginning of May. The index was fractionally 
higher than at June 1, 1935, when a general 
increase had been recorded. 

Metallic Ores—A further gain was shown 
in metallic ore mines, mainly in Ontario and 
British Columbia; 185 employers enlarged their 
staffs from 29,581 workers at May 1, to 30,602 
at the date under review. A smaller increase 
had taken place at the beginning of June of 
last year, but the index was then nearly 36 
points lower than at June 1, 1936. 
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Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
According to data received from 80 firms in 
this group, they employed 7,526 persons, or 
1,201 more than in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment was more active than at the same 
date of last year, when much smaller additions 
to stafis had been reported by the co-operating 
firms. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—An increase 
was registered in local transportation at June 1, 
when 224 companies added 225 employees to 
their payrolls, bringing them to 26,003. Ad- 
ditions to staffs had also been noted at the 
beginning of June, 1935, but the index was 
then lower than at the date under review., 

Steam Railways—Improvement was indi- 
cated in steam railway operation, in which 
the 101 co-operating employers enlarged their 
personnel from 57,464 in the preceding month 
to 59,234 at June 1. The Maritime Provinces 
reported seasonal reductions, while there were 
increases in the remaining provinces. Employ- 
ment was at a higher level than at June 1 of 
last year, when less extensive gains had been 


- recorded. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There were pro- 
nounced seasonal losses in employment in the 
Maritime Provinces, partly offsetting large in- 
creases in the other provinces. Statistics were 
received from 110 firms with 17,492 employees, 
as compared with 16,357 in the preceding 
month. A reduction had been noted at June 1, 
1935; the index then, at 83-6, was 12-2 points 
lower than at the date under review. 


Communications 


Improvement was indicated on telegraphs 
and telephones. The 85 companies and 
branches reporting had 21,180 persons on their 
paylists at the beginning of June, or 418 more 
than at May 1. Employment was at a very 
slightly higher level than at the same date a 
year ago, when a similar gain had been in- 
dicated. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —An aggregate staff of 21,073 was 
reported by the 679 contractors furnishing 
statistics, who had 22,489 workers at May 1. 
Activity decreased in all provinces except 
Quebec, the largest decline being in Ontario. 
The general loss compared unfavourably with 
the gain usually indicated at June 1 in earlier 
years of the record. Building generally was 
not quite so active as at the same date of a 
year ago. 

Highway—The 348 highway and road con- 
tractors furnishing returns had 48,116 persons 
in their employ, or 2,248 more than at the 
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beginning of May. There was a decline in 
Ontario and British Columbia, while increases 
took place in the Maritime and Prairie Prov- 
inces and Quebec. Activity was not so great 
as at June 1, 1935, although a large decrease 
had then been indicated. 


Railway —Continued important advances 
were registered by the track departments of 
the railways, whose employment was brisker 
than at the beginning of June in any of the 
last four years. The working forces of the 33 
co-operating employers totalled 32,986 persons, 
as against 24,777 in the preceding month. This 
increase exceeded that noted in any other 
month since May 1, 1930. The most note- 
worthy gains were in the Prairie Provinces, but 
all provinces reported improvement. 


Services 


Hotels and restaurants showed a seasonal 
increase, and laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments also recorded improved conditions. 
Statements were compiled from 467 firms em- 


ploying 26,758 workers, as compared with 
26,197 at May 1. The index, at 123-0, was 
several points higher than at the same date 
in 1935, when similar advances had been 
made. 


Trade 


Marked improvement was indicated in retail 
and wholesale trade; 1,230 establishments em- 
ployed 101,126 persons, or 3,108 more than in 
their last return. A smaller increase had been 
noted at June 1, 1935, when the index was over 
seven points lower. Most of the advance at 
the date under review took place in retail 
establishments. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight ” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada at 
the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of May, 1936. 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following article has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are occupied at work outside their own trades 
or who are idle owing to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 


Little variation was apparent in conditions 
affecting local trade union members at the 
close of May from the previous month, though 
the trend was favourable as evident from the 
reports forwarded by 1,785 labour organiza- 
tions, embracing a membership of 178,453 
_persons. Of these, 26,442 or a percentage of 
14-8 were idle at the end of the month as 
compared with a percentage of 15-1 in April. 
A shght employment rise was noted from 
May a year ago when 15-9 per cent of the 
members reported were out of work. Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta, Manitoba, Quebec, British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia unions all regis- 
tered increases in activity on a rather small 
scale, the improvement in the first two prov- 
inces named being over 2 per cent while the 
gains in the other provinces were of lesser 
proportions. Employment for Ontario mem- 
bers, however, eased off slightly, and in New 


Brunswick there was but a nominal, adverse 
change. When a comparison is made with the 
returns for May, 1935, Alberta and British 
Columbia members were afforded a consider- 
ably greater volume of work during the 
month reviewed, the coal mines in the former 
province particularly showing an improved 
situation, while in the latter the building 
trades were chiefly responsible for the better 
movement. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Quebec also moderate expansion was noted. 
Some slowing up in available employment was 
reflected, however, by Ontario, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick members. 


Each month the records of unemployment 
among local trade unions in the largest city in 
each province, with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island, are tabulated separately. Of 
these, Edmonton members were much better 
engaged during May than in the previous 
month, and improvement on a small scale, 
was manifest by Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina 
and Vancouver unions. In Toronto, on the 
contrary, noteworthy recessions occurred, while 
Halifax and Saint John members recorded 
losses in activity of lesser degree. In con- 
trasting with the returns for May of last year, 
Halifax and Edmonton members were much 
busier during the period surveyed, and in 
Vancouver and Winnipeg also the advance- 
ment recorded was substantial. Moderate 
gains in employment were indicated by Mont- 
real and Regina unions. Conditions for To- 
ronto members, however, were considerably 
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quieter than in May of last year, and in Saint 
John also activity was somewhat retarded. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
records the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1930, to date. The level of the 
curve showed but little change during May 
from the previous month, though the tendency 
was downward in a favourable direction. The 
point attained by the curve at the close of 
May was also slightly below that of the cor- 
responding month of last year, indicative of 
an increased employment volume during the 
month reviewed. 

In the manufacturing industries during May 
some falling off in activity was apparent from 


tered substantial increases in work available 
from April, and among general labourers and 
glass workers also noteworthy improvement 
was shown. Cigar and tobacco workers and 
printing tradesmen indicated more moderate 
expansion, while the tendency for iron and 
steel workers and meat cutters and butchers 
was favourable, though the change from April 
was less than one per cent. The situation in 
the manufacturing industries, as a whole, re- 
mained much the same as in May a year ago 
when 15:9 per cent of the members were un- 
employed, though fluctuations were apparent 
in the various groups of trades. Textile and 
carpet, glass and fur workers, general labourers 
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the previous month, an outstanding feature in 
this adverse situation being the unemploy- 
ment recorded in the garment trades, partic- 
ularly in Quebec and Ontario. Reports for 
May were furnished by 490 organizations, 
combining a membership of 58,159 persons, 
9,005 of whom were idle at the end of the 
month, a percentage of 15-5 in contrast with 
11:4 per cent in April. In addition to the 
unemployment reported in the garment trades 
from April extensive losses were noted among 
hat, cap and glove, and leather workers. 
Curtailment in activity, on a much smaller 
scale, was evident among bakers and con- 
fectioners, brewery workers, and paper makers. 
On the other hand, textile and carpet, wood 
and fur workers, and metal polishers all regis- 
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and metal polishers were all considerably more 
active during the month reviewed, and lesser 
gains, though on a rather noteworthy scale 
were reflected by iron and steel workers, paper- 
makers and cigar and tobacco workers. The 
trend of employment for bakers and con- 
fectioners, printing tradesmen, and jewellery 
workers was also upward. Of the recessions, 
which were of a largely offsetting nature, the 
most important were registered by hat, cap 
and glove, garment, leather and wood workers. 
Losses in activity, of much lesser degree, oc- 
curred among brewery workers, and meat 
cutters and butchers. 

Employment in coal mining was slightly 
better maintained during May than in either 
the previous month or May of last year, as 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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shown by the reports tabulated from 49 unions 
with a total of 15,184 members. Of these, 
2,153 or a percentage of 14-2 were idle at the 
end of the month in contrast with percentages 
of 16-6 at the close of April, and 15-5 in May 
a year ago. Moderate employment advance- 
ment was noted in the Alberta mining areas 
from April, and in Nova Scotia also the trend 
was favourable though the change was quite 
small. British Columbia miners, however, in- 
dicated a moderate drop in work afforded. 
Considerably better conditions prevailed in 
both the Alberta and British Columbia coal 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 











ae) = 

g5| 3 : 

aaa| «= a q 

ss z $ on 

Month ae g #5 a 6 

Ll o 

aca slerslelei4als 
aple|2|3|e|2/2/2/2 
eed eee =k ta AP al ad mo a | 
Z Ze NAb On ietal iki b PO 
Average 1919...... 3-1) 2-0] 3-4] 2-7) 2-1) 3-2] 2-0) 7-9] 3-4 
Average 1920......} 1-8] 2-0} 7-2} 3-4] 3-1] 3-2] 2-8/11-2] 4-9 
Average 1921......}11-3] 8-5/16-6] 9-7] 8-5] 7-8] 7-8]23-5|12-7 
Average 1922......| 7-1] 4-3} 8-6] 5-0) 8-9] 5-4] 6-1/12-4] 7-1 
Average 1923......] 3-0} 2-0} 6-7] 3-7] 5-8] 3-0] 6-0} 5-8] 4-9 
Average 1924......] 5-1] 4-0/10-9] 6-1] 6-5] 4-3] 5-4] 5-8] 7-2 
Average 1925......| 5-0} 3-6}10-9} 5-5] 5-1] 3-3] 8-4] 5-7] 7-6 
Average 1926......| 7-8} 2-1] 6-8] 4-2] 3-6] 3-0] 4-9] 5-5) 6-1 
Average 1927......| 3-7] 1-9] 6-8] 4-1] 4-4] 3-2] 4-1] 5-5) 4-9 
Average 1928......| 4-0] 1-2] 6-1] 3-5} 4-2] 3-0] 4-2] 5-1) 4-5 
Average 1929......| 4-0] 1-6] 7-7] 4-3] 7-1] 5-3] 6-4] 5-9] 5-7 
Average 1930......| 5-4] 3-7/14-0}10-4] 9-6]10-6]13-3/11-6]41-1 
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Jan we 108683 8. 7-4) 6+7)19-3]14-0]13-4]13-8)13-3]16-0)14-8 
Hebeeul936. 7.00. 7-2) 6-8}16-3]/14-1/12-4)13-1)11-0]17-7|13-8 
Mar., 1936...... 7-7| 6-6)19-3]12-7/12-5)12-0/17-5}14-9)14-5 
April, 1936...... 8-2) 8-0}21-2)13-2)11-8]}10-2)18-0) 12-5) 15-1 
Maya) 193680....3 7-4) 8-7)19-6}15-0] 9-9) 7-7)15-7/11-6/14-8 


fields than in May of last year, while Nova 
Scotia miners showed some slowing up in 
activity. In addition to the total unemploy- 
ment registered during May a number of 
members were reported as working on reduced 
time. 


The 195 associations of building and con- 
struction tradesmen making returns at the 
close of May and involving a membership of 
21,292 persons, indicated that 8,621 or a per- 
centage of 40-5 were unemployed at the end 
of the month in contrast with percentages of 
44-8 in April and 45:5 in May a year ago. 
All trades participated in the better move- 
ment shown from April, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, bridge and structural iron 
workers, and steam shovelmen especially show- 
ing large increases in available employment. 
Among hod carriers and building labourers, 
tile layers, lathers and roofers, granite and 
stonecutters, and plumbers and steamfitters 
also the improvement recorded was note- 
worthy. Bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
carpenters and joiners, and electrical workers, 
however, indicated but a very slight upward 
tendency. In contrasting with the returns for 
May of last year, substantial employment 
recovery was shown by bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, granite and stonecutters, and 
steam shovelmen during the month reviewed, 
while expansion of somewhat lesser degree was 
apparent among electrical workers. Plumbers 
and steamfitters also recorded a slightly im- 
proved situation. On the other hand, hod 
carriers and building labourers sustained pro- 
nounced losses in available work, and among 
tile layers, lathers and roofers considerably 
slacker conditions prevailed. Decreases in 
activity, on a much smaller scale, were regis- 
tered by carpenters and joiners, and employ- 
ment for bridge and structural iron workers, 
and painters, decorators and paperhangers 
declined slightly. 


In the transportation industries during May 
the same measure of improvement was shown 
in comparison with April as over the corres- 
ponding month of last year, the 800 associa- 
tions from which reports were tabulated em- 
bracing 57,971 members indicating an unem- 
ployment percentage of 7-1 in contrast with 
9-0 per cent in both the previous month and 
May a year ago. In the steam railway divi- 
sion, which included nearly 78 per cent of the 
entire group membership reporting, slight 
advancement was noted in each comparison 
as was also the case among street and electric 
railway employees. The gains recorded by 
navigation workers, however, were rather sub- 
stantial, both when compared with the previous 
month and with May of last year. Teamsters 
and chauffeurs indicated a moderately better 
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situation than in April though activity was 
slightly retarded from May, 1935. 

Employment for retail shop clerks tended 
less favourably during May than in the pre- 
ceding month, though conditions were notably 
improved from May last year. This was 
apparent from the reports tabulated from 4 
associations with a membership’ numbering 
1,219 persons, 5-1 per cent of whom were idle 
at the end of the month in contrast with per- 
centages of 4:4 in April and 13-3 in May a 
year ago. 

The 77 unions of civic employees furnishing 
reports during May, with 8,421 members 
showed that 192 or a percentage of 2-3 were 
idle at the end of the month in contrast with 
3°2 per cent at the close of April and 1-9 
per cent in May last year. 

The miscellaneous group of trades reflected 
appreciable betterment in the situation during 
May than in either the previous month or 
May a year ago, according to the returns 
compiled from 132 unions with a total of 
6,217 members. Of these, 591 or a percentage 
of 9-5 were out of work on the last day of 
the month contrasted with 16-9 per cent in 
April and 15-1 per cent in May, 1935. The 
determining factor in the more favourable 
trend from April was the decided improve- 
ment noted by barbers. The tendency for 
stationary engineers and firemen and unclas- 
sified workers was also upward though the 
changes were but nominal. Theatre and 
stage, and hotel and restaurant employees, 
however, showed some falling off in activity. 
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Compared with the reports for May last year 
in the miscellaneous group of trades, station- 
ary engineers and firemen, hotel and restau- 
rant, and theatre and stage employees, and 
unclassified workers all shared in the advance- 
ment recorded during the month under survey. 
Among barbers the volume of employment 
afforded remained substantially the same, with 
a slight tendency toward retarded activity. 


In the fishing industry reports were tabulated 
from 3 associations during May, comprising a 
membership of 625 persons, 0°8 per cent of 
whom were unemployed at the end of the 
month in contrast with a percentage of 0-7 
in April and with 3-4 per cent in May a year 
ago. 

Lumber workers and loggers were consider- 
ably better engaged during May than in the 
preceding month, the 3 unions furnishing 
reports with a membership aggregate of 604 
persons showing an unemployment percentage 
of 8-4 as compared with 16-1 per cent in 
April. Shght gains only were apparent from 
May of last year when 9:2 per cent of in- 
activity was recorded. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average un- 
employed, each year, from 1919 to 1935 in- 
clusive, and also the percentages of unem- 
ployment by provinces for May of each year 
from 1919 to 1933 inclusive, and for each 
month from May, 1934, to date. Table II 
summarizes the returns in the various groups 
of industries for the same months as in Table 
ie 


(3) Employment Office Reports for May, 1936 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during May, 1936, as indicated by the average 
daily placements effected, showed a gain of 
7 per cent over that of the previous month, 
but a loss of over 6 per cent from that of the 
corresponding period a year ago. When the 
month under review was compared with April, 
1936, all industrial divisions, except farming 
and construction and maintenance, recorded 
increased placements, the highest being in ser- 
vices and logging, but when a comparison was 
made with May, 1935, a heavy loss in con- 
struction and maintenance, augmented by 
minor declines in trade and transportation, 
more than counterbalanced the gains regis- 
tered in farming, services, logging, manufac- 
turing and mining, the most noteworthy of 
which were in the first three groups. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1934, to date, as 
represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each 100 appli- 


cations for work registered at the offices of 
the Service throughout Canada, computa- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
seen from the graph that the trend of the 
curves of vacancies and placements in relation 
to applications was decidedly upward during 
the first half of May, but during the latter 
half of the month followed a sharp down- 
ward trend, falling to a level about 4 points 
below that recorded at the close of the cor- 
responding period a year ago. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 59:6 
and 54:9 during the first and the second half 
of May, 1986, respectively, in contrast with 
ratios of 59:0 and 59-1 during the same 
periods of 1935. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the month under 
review were 55:0 and 50-9, as compared with 
54:4 and 55-3 during May a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during May, 1936, 
was 1,163, as compared with a daily average 
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of 1,106 in the previous month and mee 
1,234 in May, 1935. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices dur- 
ing the month under review was 2,027, in 
comparison with 2,119 in April, and with 2,091 
in May last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
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50,836 applications made and 24,102 placements 
effected, while in May, 1935, there were 
reported 30,847 vacancies, 52,251 applications 
for work and 28,672 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1926, to date: 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies - - - 


Placements o—o—o—o—o—o 
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May, 1936, was 1,075, of which 612 were in 
regular employment and 463 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,005 in the previous 
month. Placements during May last year 
averaged 1,147 daily, consisting of 681 place- 
ments in regular and 466 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of May, 1986, the offices 
of the Service referred 28,281 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 26,864 place- 
ments, Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 15,298, of which 10,922 were 
of men and 4,376 of women, while placements 
in casual work numbered 11,566. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 18,026 
for men and 11,044 for women, a total of 
29,070, while applications for work numbered 
50,652, of which 37,245 were from men and 
13,407 from women workers. Reports for 
April, 1986, showed 26,521 positions available, 
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Placements 

















Year F Totals 
Regular Casual 

LOU ORE et a Raabe a3 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
IR GY St) eA Pe 302,723 li 2° 046 414,769 
TODS ar Pa elk nigel 334, 604 135,724 70,328 
LODO Ries ane Behe ate 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
LOS OR ALTE OU es SOA 187, 872 180, 807 368, 679 
LOS UAE. arpa ca heat 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
OS RREN elas das PEGs Too ene 198, 443 302,214 
1933 FRY SAS TRARY 170,576 181,521 352, 097 
ee MER Re Ay Mase OPT wits 5 223,564 182,527 406,091 

3 5) A genie a. aan 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
ioe (5 months)....... 73,198 S1L3p2 124,550 








Nova Scotia 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Nova Scotia during May, were over 8 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and 33 per cent below the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a decrease 
also in placements of over 7 per cent when 
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compared with April and 34 per cent in com- 
parison with May, 1935. Construction and 
maintenance was the only industrial division 
in which any marked change in placements 
was shown from May of last year and the 
decline in this group accounted for the reduc- 
tion under this comparison for the province 
as a whole. Small gains were reported in 
logging, manufacturing and trade, and a minor 
loss in services. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were manufacturing 22; logging 
46; farming 23; construction and maintenance 
250; and services 428, of which 258 were of 
household workers. Regular placements num- 
bered 187 of men and 82 of women. 


New Brunswick 

During the month of May, positions offered 
through employment offices in New Brunswick 
were over 39 per cent higher than in the pre- 
ceding month, but over 13 per cent less than 
during the corresponding month of last. year. 
There was a gain of nearly 36 per cent in 
placements when compared with April, but a 
loss of nearly 16 per cent in comparison with 
May, 1935. The reduction in placements from 
May of last year was due to a decline under 
construction and maintenance, as small gains 
in logging and trade were offset by losses in 
services, transportation and farming. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 41; logging 76; construction and 
maintenance 22; and services 678, of which 
477 were of household workers. During the 
month 101 men and 62 women were'placed in 
regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of over 9 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in the Province of Que- 
bec during May when compared with the 
preceding month and of 14 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements also were 16 per cent higher 
than in April and nearly 20 per cent above 
May, 1985. Except for minor declines in 
farming, transportation and mining, all indus- 
trial divisions showed increased placements 
over May of last year, the most important 
gains being in logging, services, manufactur- 
ing, and construction and maintenance. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 174; logging 716; construction and 
maintenance 1,233; trade 99; and_ services 
2,557, of which 2,159 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 2,272 of men and 1,408 of women. 


ONTARIO 
Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 


Ontario during May, were nearly 23 per cent 
better than in the preceding month, but over 
9 per cent less favourable than during the cor- 
responding month of last year. There was 
an increase in placements of over 24 per cent 
in comparison with April, but a loss of 10 per 
cent in comparison with May, 1935. The 
decrease in placements from May of last year 
was due to a large reduction in relief place- 
ments under construction and maintenance, 
supplemented by small declines in trade and 
logging. These losses were partly offset by 
large gains in farming and services and in- 
creases of lesser importance in mining and 
manufacturing. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 538; logging 
1,104; farming 1,324; construction and main- 
tenance, 3,007; trade 307; and services 5,134, 
of which 2,770 were of household workers. 
There were 4,073 men and 1,524 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


MANITOBA 

Employment offices in Manitoba were noti- 
fied of 17 per cent fewer vacancies during 
May than in both the preceding month and 
in the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements also were nearly 16 per cent less 
than in April and nearly 17 per cent below 
May, 1985. A decrease in placements under 
construction and maintenance, when compared 
with May of last year, accounted for the loss 
for the province as a whole under this com- 
parison, as, although none of the changes in 
other groups were important, the majority 
showed improvement. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were logging 67; farminy 
296; construction and maintenance 480; and 
services 811, of which 657 were of household 
workers. Regular placements numbered 781 
of men and 301 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during May, was over 8 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month, 
but over 9 per cent higher than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decrease in placements of 9 per cent when 
compared with April, but an increase of over 
7 per cent in comparison with May, 1935 All 
industrial divisions, except trade, participated 
in the increase in placements over May of 
last year, the largest gains being in logging, 
manufacturing and services. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing 
96; logging 77; farming 849; construction and 
maintenance 313; and services 886, of which 
582 were of household workers. There were 
1,156 men and 396 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1936 














Vacancies Applicants. Regular 
: Placed CBee 
Offices Reported| Unfilled Regis- | Referred Un- ments 
during | at end of a to placed cadet bs 
period | period ma 5 vacancies | Regular | Casual seme bores 
Nova Scotia............ceceeecesevee: 820 $1 988 791 269 515 2,000 352 
Halifax Maieictaler th arotoleielecite ocisivireis's sic 344 26 492 306 35 271 1,318 123 
olay Glasrow.. MRUAERe. cries cane a a sr a. 4a rs 173 
VINO V2 wise (ose sisle + eieketolelpeletere!=\stsinie) oir 62 56 
sl LAA Soe CCIE Niele e oc8eG pp o et > 163 1,013 356 
BUM BIN Mites cieseeletete sseteis selec lalate 2 8 1 236 44 
PH TeEderictonvesce ss desece gems sss se 26 0 29 26 10 16 187 89 
IGNCTONG as tea cess te costa ccee sets 213 5 272 272 48 224 92 109 
Stadohmesey. Sa siya. Meee «cisfors 518 5 529 513 97 416 548 114 
CTE Co aE Va SENS ea ial MEE os 5,944 921 | 8,744 | 5,836 | 3,680 | 1,158 | 2,531 | 3,268 
Chicoutimi see eee ee ee a 713 0 962 713 701 12 123 22, 
bale ieek 5 See oe Oaeillies « = buststet 654 15 1,099 767 717 22 243 240 
Montreslivsos. tc coe entakitccioeince os 2,767 427 4,069 2,328 1,271 637 1,467 1,494 
cee BORA Soleo Pathe oe 6 he ete Sere etalatele’® ie ae 1,406 ae . 339 599 
OW VAT oa tite tietels ote eielchcione ove eles tele. anise : 103 6 9 13 33 78 
Sade os sas Ae Panavolns stats Sine <yecenel caus oieis te eh E at ae ae be 150 412 
ree BVCLS D5 5b Siehe.c aveecclovelosereuee.e 4,06 1 0 1 40 223 
Ontario. SE ee AG Ro EE CO ok: 12,482 786 23,673 11,899 5,597 6,024 44,453 7,338 
Belleville ciecaceceiesie sia teens 212 0 190 211 U8 138 184 195 
IBrAntlordses sas aaek. wate Ricans ore Ohare 202 6 280 197 131 66 1,561 88 
Chatham EAU Sc idheceseverare oysxete rekete ols: sce 157 0 Pali! 155 117 38 557 30 
Horta llliamire, scveneeie tes oe cigiec 344 0 354 333 242 91 659 401 
Guelph MULE ERs es cblebate cig ate cisieretetstele szsters 75 26 129 129 62 14 1,102 51 
Hamilton Bree pietosace eiateraietere' eche eokeiencl sree 567 5 1,054 yea) 231 319 4,606 249 
Kingston RiP Pam eaten cid; aetavel eke, sisle eave 313 20 397 302 203 99 295 314 
USitehener 2a. . aedsk eesls. stevie ase 93 167 0 271 172, 95 64 1,108 53 
London Mitchs sericea chelate caloainie  ejeraieie'e © Wei eve 633 44 821 686 431 187 2,457 1,319 
Niagara Halls te ite. oct cociione «sce: 307 1 295 306 105 198 1,607 0 
INOTUDP DOSY tesrac a: eetmeneeeicere > sleet 112 0 166 112 67 45 569 254 
OBITS WAT ccc ites crctolobahaie aiskele oleities © 924 1 967 916 117 799 1,274 104 
NaN AGUA hol A? eek FARE aly gery 25 A Mn : ms i oe aa oS 1,946 666 
GMUDPOIKOL tis > acbicseiels) oo usiceeejoioiee.eis 5 01 8 124 138 
Peterborough mene. tee esate seo ee 179 13 171 183 126 54 424 56 
Port Art hur 8 RR CSHB CIA bead Ob pat 1,068 0 968 1,050 1,038 12 428 970 
St. Catharines. susctins foi cise ss 233 14 309 227 91 136 2,084 93 
St Thomas Rete CAE PEO OO SEE SOLIDE 129 5 139 115 48 67 358 70 
Sarnlavec. an Lecce ccercssceccsecees 355 id i bey 350 121 229 ols 99 
Sault Ste. Marie............-eeeeee- 240 1 504 245 165 74 118 204 
Stratiord see ees. cee eee las 140 0 268 131 105 26 157 62 
Sudbury DEE TD BUA rd OOO IO OLEOO 192 12 825 189 134 55 519 315 
LSTATVIN Sis cieee terns acters «elercisiole seins 333 0 768 341 157 185 917 250 
PLOTONCOM eet ete a oc biale « coniowtons 4,116 576 10,877 3,561 1,082 PSSST 18,352 1,094 
Windsor acre cael hose er © cou esol 600 51 50 576 258 318 2,561 213 
Manitohbars cick ossoee deen er erotevers 1,725 31 3,660 1,727 1,082 628 15,854 1,519 
Brandon eet, . AM lashes. 171 9 195 171 116 55 654 154 
Winnipeg st fe ease pn ane sutanne bya: 1,554 22, 8,465 1,556 966 583 15, 200 1,365 
Bes korcleyan een GARG SENS REG ane aes be Be 25268 1,552 bse 1h 1,300 
SEOVAME a. ae) ss bee Le sielels s alefelelsie- 6 as 70 88 
eor Raikes ¥ sea FEC AOA IOT 5 i ey an 457 322 eh 527 
or ALTICION Ger con ccicac cts see sine) 0 86 47 9 11 = 
Prince Alpert eure). cdtele cciaa cele s vas 205 19 318 185 73 112 185 68 
UGG IN terse eae fon toca onto as ode brarcteroreuaaie 561 51 649 apart 370 157 441 368 
Saskatoon Bn avec anaes ge ettteteters s'4-¥ 445 23 478 426 385 41 272 218 
Swilt: Currentiaarsdee seuss ges oe 129 52 98 125 97 28 125 95 
AVG MADIRIIE eee che cat Srna rs chclerembecetanvsises 180 7 183 173 67 106 8 OW 
POLK tOneeres: cat titte oh du arsetteee ee are 217 5 206 217 121 96 22 50 
Albertaseesc eevee alleles Me selctet oters 2,431 36 4,586 2,404 2,060 391 9,572 1,960 
Cal pany Acme n eens sistotne nacelae cutie sasis ac 651 13 1,528 715 624 91 3, 603 631 
Drumbeolleree ale. asec sets oe 175 { 460 182 130 52 185 149 
Edmonton REP RtePare vests ice Rierete etotehelecheus 858 6 1,898 1,008 871 124 4,861 855 
tae ‘i ee Rt akavela acclefessrsxsxene.ie eres a out ; oa 237 201 36 Me a 
Medicine Hat...........sseeeeeeeee- ‘ 26 262 174 88 16 146 
British Columbia.................... 25423 29 5,456 25022 955 1,461 7,899 869 
ISAMNOGPS. 5 ccscc Fiat nae tsce enna 5 308 65 35 9 53 118 
Nanaieno CEPTS « 0PES Si bhelete c tlerad eect mic che oS 459 465 351 114 119 107 
ClsOne a. wivcnee Balbo Bhp loasin'y anit 42a 182 162 11 151 14 68 
Bl agk eeiage 3 Se ee ee cote ae : 259 103 23 80 735 7 
ENTICTON... 2... cece reese cece eeeeeee 100 A 13 33 100 
BRINE EGU DE Grocott abi olevaistaren kerio sts 113 0 123 112 18 94 127 32 
Na ea Sa MOSS oe Naa Oto Fons eats Settle 6.0 ae 17 2,997 675 345 te 6 re a 
ICCOTIO wes seites se Seine 6 cie's Seats 0 1,028 869 159 10 68 
MOAR Aye eae sie clolisie cies eee 29,070 25100 59,652 28,281 15,298 11,566 84,936 17,032* 
MLGHUER..  dettnctlas ld Adine Ons seelereats 18,026 208 37, 245 18, 132 10,922 7,045 73,248 12,536 
Worn On2e.s fe eles bea eew ee 11,044 1,892 13,407 10,149 4,376 4,521 11,688 4,496 





*70 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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ALBERTA 

During the month of May, orders received 
at employment offices in Alberta were 10 per 
cent higher than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 14 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements also were 
over 13 per cent in excess of April, but over 
15 per cent less than during May, 1935. The 
large reduction in relief placements under 
construction and maintenance accounted for 
the decline from May of last year, but this 
decrease was partly offset by a substantial in- 
crease in farm placements. The changes in 
other groups were unimportant, with losses 
slightly in excess of gains. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing 
68; farming 1,273; transportation 53; con- 
struction and maintenance 310; and services 
610, of which 483 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,640 of men and 360 of women. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during May called for 3 
per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month and over 5 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. Simi- 
lar percentages of loss were reported in place- 
ments under both comparisons. The decline 
in placements from May, 1935, was due to a 
reduction in relief work provided under con- 
struction and maintenance, supplemented by 
small losses in mining and farming. These 
decreases were largely offset by gains in all 
other groups, of which the largest were in 
services, manufacturing and trade. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 61; farming 152; construction and 
maintenance 1,359; trade 51; and services 731, 
of which 455 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 712 men and 248 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of May, 1936, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
15,298 placements in regular employment, 
7,576 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 1,032 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 975 going to centres within the 
same province as the despatching office and 
57 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate, which is 2:7 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the Employment Service who may wish to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 
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In Quebec during May the Hull office 
assisted in the despatch of 35 river drivers to 
employment in the Pembroke zone. The 
labour movement in Ontario during May was 
to provincial situations and included the 
transfer of 810 workers. On certificates re- 
ceived at Port Arthur, 601 bushmen, 41 
cookees, 25 mine workers, 3 waitresses, 3 
cooks, one carpenter, one blacksmith’s helper 
and one chambermaid journeyed to various 
centres within the Port Arthur zone. From 
Fort William 81 bush workers, 5 mine workers, 
4 painters, one labourer, one rigger and one 
night watchman, and from Sudbury, 24 
bush workers and 3 mine workers were bound 
for points within their respective zones. The 
Timmins office was instrumental in trans- 
porting 7 mine workers to Fort William and 
one mine worker to Sault Ste. Marie. 
Travelling from Windsor 4 farm hands pro- 
ceeded to Stratford, while from North Bay 
one sawmill worker and one farm hand went 
to Timmins. The Winnipeg office was re- 
sponbile for all transfers at the reduced rate 
in Manitoba during May, 67 in number. Of 
these 45 were to centres within the province 
and 25 to points outside. Provincially, 39 
farm hands, 4 mine workers and one car- 
penter travelled to employment at centres 
within the Winnipeg zone, while of the work- 
ers going to other provinces the Regina zone 
was the destination of one farm hand and 
the Port Arthur zone of 11 mine workers, 3 
bushmen, 3 labourers, one shoemaker, one 
farm hand, one domestic, one hotel clerk and 
one restaurant chef. In Saskatchewan one 
worker only benefited by the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate during 
May, a farm hand conveyed to the Yorkton 
zone on a certificate secured at Saskatoon. 
Offices in Alberta issued 107 reduced rate 
certificates during May, all provincial. The 
majority of these were granted at Edmonton, 
32 steamship company employees, 20 farm 
hands, 2 farm domestics, 11 fishermen, 9 saw- 
mill workers, 6 building construction workers, 
6 hotel employees, 3 mine workers, 3 bush- 
men, one dental mechanic, one truck driver, 
one blacksmith, one forest ranger, one 
mechanic and one labourer receiving certi- 
ficates for various points within the Edmon- 
ton zone. In addition, the Edmonton office 
transferred one farm hand to Drumheller and 
one hotel cook to Calgary. The Calgary office 
shipped 6 farm hands within its own zone 
and one farm hand to Drumheller. British 
Columbia transfers at the reduced rate during 
May numbered 12, and were entirely to 
provincial centres. Proceeding from Van- 
couver 4 miners and 2 housekeepers went to 
Kxamloops, one hotel cook to Penticton and 2 
farm hands and 2 cooks within the Vancouver 
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zone. For a point within its own zone the 
Prince Rupert office despatched one farm hand. 

Of the 1,032 persons who were carried at 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during May, 283 travelled by the 
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Canadian National Railways, 730 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 9 by the Temiskam- 
ing and Northern Ontario Railway, 7 by the 
Northern Alberta Railway and 3 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During May, 1936 


The value of the building permits issued by 
58 cities during May, 1936, was higher by 
30:2 per cent than in April, 1936, but was 
lower by 12:0 per cent than in May, 1935. 
According to statements tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the authoriza- 
tions amounted to $4,160,988, as compared with 
$3,196,471 in the preceding month, and $4,728,- 
340 in May of last year. 


The value of the building authorized in the 
first five months of the present year was 
$12,914,830; this was considerably lower than 
the aggregate of $19,535,656 reported in the 
period January-May, 1935, although it was 
decidedly higher than in the first five months 
of either 1934 or 1933. The cumulative total 
for the same period in each of the last five 
years has been very much lower than in any 
other year on record; the wholesale prices of 
building materials have also been decidedly 
lower since 1931 than in any preceding year 
since 1920. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for May, 1936, showing that they had issued 
almost 400 permits for dwellings valued at 
approximately $1,600,000, and for more than 
2,000 other buildings, estimated to cost almost 
$2,200,000, while an engineering project valued 
at some $500 was also reported. In April, 
authority was given for the erection of about 
300 dwellings and 2,000 other buildings, valued 
at approximately $1,300,000 and $1,800,000, 
respectively. 


Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia recorded in- 
creases in the value of the building represent- 
ed by the permits issued during May as com- 
pared with the preceding month, the greatest 
gain of $809,652 or 60:9 per cent taking place 
in Ontario. In Alberta, the May total was 
lower by $514,308 or 78-6 per cent than that 
for April. 


As compared with May, 1935, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba and British Col- 
umbia registered increases, of which that of 
$239,135 or 76-3 per cent in British Columbia 
was most noteworthy. The greatest decline 
was that of $991,334 or 58-7 per cent in 
Quebec. 

Of the four largest cities, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver showed improvement as compared 
with last month and also with the same 


month of 1985; Montreal and Toronto 
recorded increases over April, 1936, but 
decreases as compared with May of last 
vear. Of the other centres, Halifax, Sydney, 
Fredericton, Saint John, Shawinigan Falls, 
Belleville, London, Niagara Falls, Ottawa, 
Stratford, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, 
York and East York Townships, Welland, 
Windsor, St. Boniface, Medicine Hat, Kam- 
loops, Nanaimo, New Westminster and Prince 
Rupert showed increases in the value of the 
building authorized as compared with either 
the preceding month or the same month of 
1935. 


Cumulative Record for First Five Months, 
1936 —The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 58 cities in May 
and in the first five months of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1926 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first five months of 
the same years are also given (1926—100). 











Average 
indexes of 
Indexes of | wholesale 
Value of Value of value of prices of 
permits permits permits building 
Year issued issued in issued materials 
in first in first in first 
May five five five 
months months months 
(1926=100) | (Average 
1926=100) 
$ $ 
1936. ees 4,160,988 | 12,914,830 21-5 84-3 
TOS 5 eee 4,728,340 | 19,535,656 32-5 81-7 
ROSA 3,019,761 | 7,999,917 13-3 83-0 
GSS eae 2,065,372 6, 726, 695 11-2 75-2 
19SZtees 5,488,845 | 19,312,720 32-1 78-8 
OSes 12,115,291 | 50,356,550 83-9 83-6 
1980reen 20,321,160 | 66,792,498 111-2 95-5 
1929...... 24,185,738 | 96,792,675 161-2 99-4 
1OZR Moa 27,515,522 | 79,285,027 132-0 95-8 
1927 oe 20,138,657 | 62,479,480 104-1 96-1 
L926 dt. 18,504,296 | 60,042,369 100-0 101-3 
CTs 15,520,435 | 50,983,833 84-9 103-1 
LO24 BE 14,807,589 | 46,544, 689 VW aa) 111-3 
TODS e eli rs 18,937,638 | 57,946,608 96-5 111-1 
1922s 19,527,061 | 54,040,922 90-0 107-9 
192Te 14,460,878 | 41,530,750 69-2 134-4 
1920.4. 42 13,082,015 | 47,640,916 79°3 144-7 


As already mentioned, the aggregate for the 
first five months of 1936 was smaller than in 
the same period in 1935, although it was higher 
than the months January-May of either 1934 
or 19388. The average index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in the 
last few years have been considerably below 
the average for the years since 1920. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
June, 1936, summarized the employment situa- 
tion as follows:— 

There was a further expansion of employ- 
ment between April 27 and May 25 in nearly 
all the principal mdustries. Those showing the 
greatest improvement included building and 
public works contracting, engineering, iron and 
steel manufacture, the motor vehicle industry, 
metal goods manufacture, the cotton and 
hosiery industries, textile bleaching, dyeing, 
etc., tailoring, printing and bookbinding, the 
distributive and transport trades, hotel and 
boarding house service, and the fishing. indus- 
try. In none of the principal industries was 
there a marked decline in employment. 

It is estimated that, at May 25, 1936, the 
number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in 
employment in Great Britain, exclusive of 
agricultural workers, was approximately 
10,831,000. This was 119,000 more than at 
April 27, 1936, and 472,000 more than at May 
20, 1935. Agricultural workers became insured 
at the beginning of May, but statistics of the 
number of such workers in employment are 
not yet available. 

Among workpeople, aged 16-64, insured 
against unemployment (excluding agricultural 
workers) the percentage unemployed in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, at May 25, 1936 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), was 13-0, as 
compared with 13-8 at April 27, 1936, and 
with 15-5 at May 20, 1935. In Great Britain 
the percentage at May 25 was 12-8, compared 
with 13-7 at April 27, and with 15°3 at May 
20/1935. 

At May 25, 1936, the number of persons on 
the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 1,397,755 wholly unem- 
ployed, 225,285 temporarily stopped, and 
82,002 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 1,705,042. This was 126,188 less 
than a month before and 339,710 less than a 
year before. The total of 1,705,042 included 
1,348,886 men, 52,214 boys, 255,509 women, and 
48 433 girls. 

The persons on the Registers included 
729,947 insured persons with claims for insur- 
ance benefit; 667,091 insured persons with 
applications for unemployment allowances: 
184,646 insured persons (including insured 
juveniles under sixteen years of age and in- 
sured agricultural workers) not in receipt of 
insurance benefit or unemployment allow- 
ances and 123,358 uninsured persons. 


In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at May 25, 1936, was 
1,768,246, as compared with 1,895,122 at April 
27, 1936, and 2,113,996 at May 20, 1935. 


United States 


Further gains in employment and payrolls 
were shown in May in the combined manu- 
facturing and non-manufacturing industries 
surveyed monthly by the United States Bureau 
of Labour Statistics. On the basis of reports 
received from more than 135,000 establish- 
ments, it is estimated that over 88,000 workers 
were returned to employment over the month 
interval in these industries and that total 
weekly payrolls were approximately $6,700,000 
greater. 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Factory employment and_ payrolls con- 
tinued to rise in May, 1936. Employment in- 
creased 0°6 per cent over the month interval 
and payrolls rose 1:7 per cent. These gains 
are particularly significant as employment has 
increased in May in only 5 of the preceding 
17 years and payrolls in only 8. The May, 
1936, employment index (85-6) is 5-4 per cent 
above the level of the May, 1935, index (81-2) 
and marks the highest point recorded, in any 
month since October, 1930. The May payroll 
index (79-2) 19 15-6 per cent above the level 
of May, 1935 (68:5), and is also higher than 
the index of any month since October, 1930. 

Fifty-one of the 90 manufacturing indus- 
tries surveyed showed gains in employment 
over the month interval and 65 reported in-° 
creased payrolls. The gains in employment in 
May brought the level of employment in a 
number of industries above the maximum 
recorded in any month during recent years. 
Employment in blast furnaces, steel works, 
and rolling mills reached the highest level 
since September, 1930, foundries and machine 
shops employed more workers than in any 
month since September, 1930, engine-turbine- 
tractor factories employed more workers than 
in any month since March, 1930, and the elec- 
trical machinery, steam fitting, sawmill, brick, 
and steam railroad repair shop industries had 
more employees than in any month since the 
latter part of 1931. 

Seasonal activity was a primary factor in 
the employment gains of 19-2 per cent in 
ice cream, 13-7 per cent in radios and phono- 
graphs, 9:2 per cent in beverages, 9-0 per 
cent in beet sugar, and 5-5 per cent in butter. 
Employment increased sharply in a number 
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of the industries manufacturing building con- 
struction materials and supplies. The cement 
industry showed a gain of 11-6 per cent; brick, 
tile, and terra cotta, 8-7 per cent; structural 
and ornamental metalwork, 7:3 per cent; 
lighting equipment, 5:6 per cent; marble- 
slate-granite, 5-1 per cent; sawmills, 3 per 
cent; and steam fittings, millwork, paint and 
varnish, and plumbers’ supplies, less than 3 
per cent. The locomotive industry reported 
a gain of 10-7 per cent, and employment in 
the blast furnace-steel works-rolling mill in- 
dustry rose 2:9 per cent. Other industries 
of major importance reporting increases were 
foundry and machine shops, 2:8 per cent; 
electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies, 
2°3 per cent; furniture, 1-2 per cent; baking, 
1-2 per cent, and automobiles, 0-8 per cent. 
Gains ranging from 2-1 per cent to 3:1 per 
cent were shown in men’s furnishings, 
slaughtering, rubber tires and tubes, cigars 
and cigarettes, and rayon and allied products. 
Employment in the machine tool industry 
continued the upward movement which has 
been shown consistently each month since 
October, 1934. The gain of 1-7 per cent in 
employment from April to May raised the 
May index (107-8) to the maximum recorded 
in any month since October, 1930. 


The most pronounced declines in employ- 
ment from April to May were seasonal. The 
fertilizer industry reported a decrease of 19-7 
per cent; cottonseed oil-cake-meal, 14-8 per 
cent; millinery, 6-6 per cent; and men’s 
clothing, 5:1 per cent. — 


Employment in the silk and rayon goods 
industry decreased 6-6 per cent and in dyeing 
and finishing textiles, 4-0 per cent. Boot and 
shoe factories reported a seasonal decrease 
of 3:4 per cent and the shirt and collar in- 
dustry showed a decline of 3:1 per cent. 
Declines ranging from 2:0 per cent to 2°8 
per cent were shown in the rubber boot and 
shoe, confectionery, explosive, flour, women’s 
clothing, corset, and cotton small ware indus- 
tries. Nine industries showed declines rang- 
ing from 1 per cent to 1-8 per cent, and the 
remaining 14 industries which registered 
declines showed losses ranging from 0-1 per 
cent to 0:8 per cent. 


The indexes of factory employment and 
payrolls are computed from returns supplied 
by representative establishments in 90 manu- 
facturing industries. The base used in com- 
puting these indexes is the 3-year average, 
1923-25, taken as 100. They have not been 
adjusted for seasonal variation. In May, 
1936, reports were received from 24,478 estab- 
lishments employing 4,096,028 workers, whose 
weekly earnings were $93,471,507. 


Non-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Gains in employment between April and 
May were shown in 12 of the 16 non-manu- 
facturing industries surveyed, and increased 
payrolls were shown in all of the industries, 
except one (bituminous coal mining). 

Wholesale and Retail Trade—Reports 
received from 16,197 wholesale trade establish- 
ments employing 307,903 workers in May 
showed a net decline of 1:3 per cent in em- 
ployment over the month interval. Gains 
were reported in a number of important lines 
of wholesale trade, including food products, 
furniture, hardware, machinery, chemicals, 
paper and paper products, automotive, and 
lumber. These increases, however, were not 
of sufficient volume to offset; the decreases 
reported in the wholesale dry goods and 
apparel, groceries, petroleum and petroleum 
products, farm supplies, and other lines of 
wholesale trade. 

The level of employment in retail trade in 
May was 0:1 per cent below that of the pre- 
ceding month, according to information sup- 
plied by 54,959 retail establishments employ- 
896,533 workers in May. The general mer- 
chandising group, which is composed of 
department, variety, and general merchandis- 
ing stores and mail-order houses, showed a 
recession of 1-7 per cent in employment over 
the month interval. This decline is seasonal 
and indicates the release of workers hired 


‘temporarily to handle the Easter trade in the 


preceding month. The group of retail apparel 
establishments also showed a seasonal decline 
of 2-4 per cent, and declines were reported 
in the retail food stores, farmers’ supply 
stores, jewelry, and coal and ice firms. In- 
creased employment was reported in many 
lines of retail trade. The retail lumber and 
building materials group reported an increase 
of 4:9 per cent in employment and gains 
ranging from 2:2 per cent to 4:0 per cent 
were shown in hardware, automobile, furni- 
ture and drug stores. 


Public Utihties—Employment in the power 
and light and manufactured gas industry 
showed a further gain in May. The increase 
of 1:0 per cent in this industry raised the 
level of employment in May to the maximum 
shown in any month since January, 1982. 
Employment in the telephone and telegraph 
group increased 1-1 per cent over the month 
interval, and electric-railroad and motor-bus 
operation and maintenance companies reported 
a gain of 0:4 per cent in number of workers 
between April and May. 

Mining Industries—Increases in employ- 
ment in 4 of the 5 mining industries surveyed 
were recorded over the month interval. Em- 
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ployment in anthracite mines increased 10:3 
per cent, coupled with a large payroll gain of 
96:5 per cent, following the unsettled labour 
situation in this industry in the preceding 
month. Metalliferous mining gained 5-7 per 
cent, reaching the highest point in employ- 
ment recorded since May, 1931. Seasonal ex- 
pansion continued in the quarrying and non- 
metallic mining industry with a gain of 7:5 
per cent in employment. Employment in 
crude-petroleum production increased by 1:9 
per cent. Bituminous coal mining showed a 
decrease of 1:6 per cent in employment from 
April to May. 


Service Industries—Four of the five non- 
manufacturing industries classified as service 
industries showed gains in employment from 
April to May. Substantial seasonal gains 
were shown in dyeing and cleaning establish- 
ments (6:7 per cent) while laundries also 
reported a seasonal increase of 2°7 per cent. 
Employment in year-round hotels continued 
to expand, the gain of 1-2 per cent in May 
raising the index to the highest level reached 
since September, 1931. Insurance companies 
added workers to their payrolls, employ- 
ment showing a rise of 0-2 per cent over the 
month interval. The successive gains which 
have been shown in the brokerage industry 
for the last 12 months were interrupted by 
a slight decline (0-2 per cent) over the month 
interval. 


Private Building Constructtion—Based on 
reports received from 9,144 contractors en- 
gaged in private building construction, em- 
ployment increased 14:8 per cent from April 
to May and payrolls rose 20 per cent. The 
increases in May, 1936, are more pronounced 
than the gains shown in May of any of the 4 
preceding years for which information is 
available and indicate the added volume of 
building operations now under way. Employ- 
ment in the private building construction 
industry in May, 1986, was 23-7 per cent 
above the level of May, 1935, and payrolls 
were 39°8 per cent higher than in the cor- 
responding month of last year. The informa- 
tion furnished by reporting contractors relates 
to employees engaged in erecting, altering, 
and repairing private buildings and does not 
include projects financed by the Public Works 
Administration, Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration funds or regular appropriations of 
the Federal, State, and local governments. 


Public Employment—More than 3,150,000 
workers were employed on The Works Pro- 
gram financed from the Emergency Relief Act 
of 1935 during the month ending May 15. 
This is a decrease of about 70,000 compared 
with the previous month. Of the number em- 
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ployed in May, 2,563,000 were working on 
projects operated by the Works Progress 
Administration. Total payroll disbursements 
for all persons engaged on The Works Pro- 
gram in May amounted to $160,000,000. Orders 
were placed during the month for construc- 
tion materials valued at $53,000,000. 





(nnual Meeting of Manitoba Employers’ 
Association 

Featuring the Sixteenth Annual meeting 
of the Employers’ Association of Manitoba 
held recently were various reports dealing 
with social and economic conditions. 

In his annual address President R. H. 
Hamlin reviewed the legislative enactments 
of the Dominion and Provincial Governments 
emphasizing the need for national co-ordina- 
tion of the relief program. The report of the 
Secretary-treasurer dealt with such topics as 
picketing, communist activities, safety in 
plants; and the shorter working day. 

The report of the Legislation Committee 
after referring to the Fair Wage Act dealt 
at length with proposed amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, discussed the 
special committee of the Legislature (Lasour 
GazeTtn, April, 1986, page 306). The attitude 
of the Committee in regard to the workmen’s 
compensation levy was expressed in the 
following paragraph: “Employers contend 
that economic conditions at the present time 
make it absolutely necessary that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Tax be lightened in the 
public interest and in order to assist the 
general movement toward the industrial de- 
velopment of the Province of Manitoba.” 

In addition the Committee recommended 
“that the government contribute annually 
towards the administration of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, in accordance with Section 
54 of the Act, the sum of $15,000, to apply 
to the cost of rent and part salaries of the 
Chairman and Members of the Board.” 


It is reported that “effective July 15, bet- 
ween 600 and 800 workers in Winnipeg cloak 
industry will start on a five-day, 42 hour week, 
under an agreement announced.” It was 
also stated that wage increases of from $1.50 
to $2.00 weekly had also been granted. 





Regulations and Rules under the “ Amuse- 
ments Act” have been published in the Man- 
itoba Gazette of May 23, 1936. These rules 
and regulations govern the licensing of 
projectionists and apprentices; and safety ap- 
pliances in theatres. A separate set of rules 
applying only to theatres erected or recon- 
structed after May 1, 1936 is also gazetted. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various de- 
partments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Gov- 
ernment supplies and equipment. 


On December 31, 19384, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which ap- 
peared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates than fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
. an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
‘of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages 
scales of the respective provinces. 


As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930. 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935, which came into force on 


May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 
and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following : — 


“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
sub-contractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in_ such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 

The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 


not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but 
also to workmen employed on works of this 
nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the operation of the Civil Ser- 
vice Act. It contains, however, a provision 
which did not appear in the 1930 legislation, 
which applies the fair wages policy to works 
of construction, remodelling, repair or de- 
molition that are assisted by federal grant in 
the form of contribution, subsidy, loan, ad- 
vance or guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of fit- 
tings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to, wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and resasonable rate of wages, 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
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frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour: conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the Minister of the 
Department with which the contract has been 
made and payments of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to the public interest 
to enforce this provision, 

In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tract are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract 1s made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufactre 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month, statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 


that the following contracts, containing fair 
wages conditions, have recently been executed 
by the Government of Canada:— 


DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


Contracts 


Contracts governed by the “B” labour con- 
ditions were awarded by the Department of 
Indian Affairs during the months of May and 
June, 1936, to (a) The Cosmos Imperial Mills 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., for the manufacture of 
Army Duck; (b) The Horn Bros. Woollen 
Co., Ltd., Lindsay, Ont.,. for Blankets; (c) 
Bates & Innes, Carleton Place, for Knitting 
Yarn; (d) to Tabah Cousins Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q., for Flannel Shirts; and (e€) Yamaska 
Garments Ltd., Montreal and St. Hyacinthe, 
P.Q., for Trousers. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repair, etc.) 


Construction of Married Quarters at the 
Dominion Arsenal, Valcartier, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, A. Deslauriers et Fils Ltée., Que- 
bec, P.Q. Date of contract, June 4, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $45,912.88. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Concret2 mixer operator........... $0 50 8 44 
Cementifinishers:. ceesn aa. eee 0 55 8 44 
Stone wasons wee one eee eee 0 80 8 44 
DLONeCULTSrS ene ee tee eee 0 65 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 80 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 55 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.:............. 0 65 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
athens ineball ae mrseee oer sere is 0 60 8 44 
Plasterers2.47, fo SAS.) See a A 0 70 8 44 
Paintersiand @laziers)..ce.: ss... - 0 55 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Bilectricians 4zath eet. ae 0 65 8 44 
La DOULEYS <iau aoe Roe cee eee 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart, ae eee. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 44 
Drivers sees see betes aa rae ok 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 45 8 44 
Motoritruclkoidrivenwennie see 0 45 8 44 





_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 hours per 
week, such lesser hours shall] not be exceeded on this work. 


Interior plastering of the concrete block or 
terra cotta walls of the Filling Group, Domin- 
ion Arsenal, Valcartier, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Lucien Latouche, Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, June 6, 1936. Amount of 
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contract, approximately $3,200. A fair wages 


schedule was 
follows:— 


inserted 


in the contract as 





Trade or class of labour 


anpenters ent ae o-oo ans oe 
IRIASCCRSIS: orks Aho ts soca: 
ASADOUTETS- a. SB Sk cen ke ee 





Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 
ah be $0 60 8 44 
Beste 2 0 70 8 44 





0 40 8 44 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
‘ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts wm Group 


“B” (Manufacture of 


Equipment and Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a 


statement of contracts 


awarded by the Department of National De- 


fence during the month of June, 


1936, for 


various classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 











Supplies ordered 


VVinibentieynitie linn carvers tras ari? 
BASINS Meets ce ere 
PS OTC Ua ZONS hastiucaracicikiensierns 


Iori het ET Gee no smear 


pweaterniackets.s 0.5.5.2 one 
Blue SST OSs an. kt ae otek dey 


Seamen’s overcoats........... 
Warm great coats............ 


Blue wriezowieinssaiee. tee 


Householdisoap...Bee2b..iek« 
Embroidery badges.......... 
Embroidery badges.......... 





Contractor 


Paris Wincey Mills Co., Ltd., 
Paris, Ont. 

General Steel Wares, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Montreal Cottons, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P 

oetel Footwear Comm cde, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Code Felt & Knitting Co., 
Ltd., Perth, Ont. 

M.N. Cummings, 


Ont. 

Arrow Bedding Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 

M. N. Cummings, Westboro, 
Ont. 

es Mfg. Co., 


Westboro, 
Ltd., 


Montreal, 


The Canadian Converters Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

A. KE. Wry-Standard, Ltd., 
Amherst, N.S. 

Tarbox Bros., Ltd., Toronto, 


Ont. 
S. S. Holden, Ltd., Ottawa, 


Ont. 
St. Araaud Biron & Co., Ltd., 
St. Genevieve de Batiscan, 


Dominion Woollens & Wor- 
steds, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Peterborough Canoe Co., Ltd., 

Peterborough, Ont. 
Rosamond Woollen Co., Ltd., 
Almonte, Ont. 


ere: ain Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, 

Paton Mig. Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P. On 


Roy M. Isnor,, Halifax, N.S. 

Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Oxford Woollen Mills, Ltd., 


Oxford, N 
die tee Gi, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. 
Beaver Soap & Chemicals, 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Yio. Scully, Ltd., Montreal, 


Raoul Vennat Enrg., Montreal, 
AERO 


In addition to the foregoing list of supplies, 
the Department of National Defence awarded 
contracts for the following equipment to 
which the “B” Labour Conditions were 
applicable :— 


One Marconi type 150 P. T. 3 Radiotele- 
phone and Telegraph Transmitter. Name of 
contractors, the Canadian Marconi Company, 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, June 2, 
1936. Amount of contract, $2,080. 


Complete overhaul and modification of the 
hull of Vancouver Mark IIS Aircraft “VS.” 
Name of contractors, Wells Air Harbour, 
Eburne, P.O., Lulu Island, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, June 2, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $3,412. 

Complete overhaul, reconditioning and 
modification of six Wapiti Mark IIA Aircraft. 
Name of contractors Canadian Vickers, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, June 19, 
1936. Amount of contract, $59,289. 

One pair of Floats, Edo Model X5280. 
Name of contractors, MacDonald Bros. Air- 
craft Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of con- 
tract, June 24, 1936. Amount of contract, 


$4,295. 
Post OFFicE DEPARTMENT 
Contracts m Group “B”’ (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department dur- 
ing the month of June, 1936, for various 
classes of manufactured goods, which con- 
tracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 





Supplies ordered Contractor 


Meta] dating stamps and type,|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 


brasscrownseals,cancellers| Ottawa, Ont. 
etc. 

Repairing rubber stamps,|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
daters, etc. Ottawa, Ont. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms......|Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa, 
nt. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... J. R. Shuttleworth & Sons, 

Ltd., London, Ont. 

coe & Dorfman, Quebec, 


¥Q)- 

Canadian General Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Galt, Ont. 

Kitchen Overall & Shirt Co., 
Brantford, Ont. 

P ritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Fred W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont. 

Thos. Lawson & Sons, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Walter H. Wickware, Ottawa, 


Ont. 
Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., 


Letter carriers’ uniforms...... 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... 
Mail bagifittingsiisasae...c 


Mail bagifittmes: /).. eee 
Marl bagitemnesssae8 ... cna: 


Marl baeritttingss ssc. .ecle 


Savcheloummpa. veattoce temic. 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Stamping machines........... Machine Works, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P. 

Scales weer ns. Mee odes... Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
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DEPARTMENT oF PusBLic Works 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repairs, etc.) 


Contracts for cleaning down to stonework 
and brickwork at (a) the public building 
(b) the Winch Building, 
B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. C. J. Seamer, 


B.C. Date 
Amount of contracts, $3,450 and 


and Vancouver, 


Vancouver, of contracts, June 


20, 1936. 
$2,520, respectively. A fair wages schedule 


was inserted in each of these contracts as 




















follows:— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
dav week 

Bricklayers and masons............ $1 10 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 44 
@omient finishers jae lee 0 75 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 60 8 44 
Engineer, hoist—Steam............ 0 90 8 44 
s i gas and electric... 0 60 8 44 
Electricians sayin wcntnes cen ea 1 00 8 44 
TADOUTENS Ure neces ae eee cce es 0 45 8 44 
Hathere wood pseicy tiered see 0 75 8 44 
es MUStAL NAb Meunier caster 1 00 8 44 
Tiletsettersinds.h ences eee eee en 1 123 8 44 
Marbloisetters tina uses ae 1 10 8 44 
Motor truck driverscian sete 0 50 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 8 44 
Painters.and @1azlers) so. o5r esas 6 = 0 80 8 44 
Plasterers: Wie cee desc eaie ede 1 00 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 623 8 44 
Plumbets and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 90 8 44 
SLOneCULLERS ui bevenlei atone ene 1 00 8 44 
Structural] iron workers............ 1 00 8 44 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 1 00 8 44 
RE RINTSEE TE Cale Meine Revco eee mene 0 45 8 44 
MEerragZzOlayersierecs .. see eee ok 0 75 8 44 








N.B.—In any case where, by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers are less than 44 
hours per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Supply and installation of a water pump, 
cast iron water mains, valves and hydrants, 
and the construction of a reinforced concrete 
reservoir at Westminster Hospital London, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, Keystone Con- 


tractors Ltd., Windsor, Ont. Date of con- 


tract, June 15, 1936. Amount of contract, 


approximately $20,285.50. A fair 


inserted 


wages 
schedule was in the contract as 


follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour |} per per 
day week 

Blacksmith )3 Mess FOe8 te oh. $0 65 44 
Carpenter i eee Eee. See 0 70 44 
Cement finisher re eo ean 0 60 44 
Concrete mixer opera.or........... 0 50 44 
Fireman—stationary....... 0 45 44 


Hoist operator—Gasoline.......... 
Hoist onerator—steam............. 
abourers.2t Ae ee. Ae 


Oo 
is 
Oo 
@ GO CO CO 00 CO CO CO GO OO GO C&O 00 00 CO 
cS 
ts 





Motor truck and driver (1 to 2 tons) 1 45 44 
Motor-truckvariver ene seen. 0 45 44 
Structural iron workers............ 0 80 44 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 44 
Leamster ye aaaea eee Ra 0 40 44 
Pipe layer and caulkers,..2u25.... 0 55 44 
Steam fitters jsci. Be Se te ae 0 80 44 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workersare less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an extension to the south 
jetty at Petite Riviére au Renard, Gaspé Co., 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Wm. A. 
Buckley and A. J. Urquhart, of Bridgeville 
and kBarachois West, P.Q., respectively. 
Date of contract, October 26, 19385. Amount 
A fair 
in the contract as 


of contract, approximately $9,762.13. 
wages schedule was inserted 


follows:— 











seas a 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour sotlen: Ritaiane 
than than 
per hour per day 
Machinist. seis ate cote laa $0 55 8 
Blacksimithize wenn pusete ote a 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Timbermen or cribmen using inter- 

changeably such tools as broad- 

axe, x-cut saw, adze, saw, ham- 

MICTMAUDEI Te Sneia es Bire et cysts le 0 374 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
IDriverse Wirt ees. poke S: 0 30 8 
Drill runnersipereeeeie tee nee). 0 40 8 
Roatimen Sire eee oleic rietics. 0 30 8 
Birementewhe onlin esn che ae ke 0 35 8 
Hoistoperator (gas) eins... .. 0 45 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 35 8 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 35 8 
Compressor operator............... 0 40 8 
Labourers ei bias. boca iets 0 30 8 





Partial removal of concrete lock walls, lock 
gates, and backfill excavation at East River, 
Pictou Co., N.S. Name of contractors, T. C. 
Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd., Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, June 17, 1936. Amount of 
contract, approximately $15,457. A fair wages 


schedule was inserted in the contract. 
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Rates Foi 
LJ of wages of labour - 

Trade or class of labour nbilless naittwore 

than than 
P per hour per day 
IBOabNTAE Rey ve cc ae 4 cea teen ee $0 30 8 
Blacksmith sn, tenenn ees aaa 0 45 8 
Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 
TVCRS MIR sot sites weds «AR har cele 1 00 8 
Drillrunner (machine}\5-4. \-se.6. 0 40 8 
Firemen (stationary).............. 0 35 8 
Hoist operators (steam)............ 0 55 8 
Hoist operators (gasoline).......... 0 45 8 
UbADOUROL Bate. cacy. ee een ee 0 30 8 
Driver (horse and cart)............ 0 45 8 
Teamsters (team and wagon)...... 0 55 8 
‘Reaimsters-t et stata caer 0 30 8 
Motor truckidrivers we eens sen 0°33 8 
Motor truck driver and 1-2 ton truck iM iey5) 8 
Motor truck driver and 3 ton truck 1 85 8 











Construction of wharf repairs at Campbell 
River, Comox-Alberni District, B.C. Name 
of contractors, The Vancouver Pile-Driving 
& Contracting Co.; Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, May 27, 1936. Amount of 
contract, approximately $5,353. A fair wages 

















schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour pL reas is reed 
than than 
per hour per day 
Pile'driverdorenwany.. se. eles. $1 124 8 
Pileidriver engineer... )iannicecsieuee 1 00 8 
IPNerariver. noant areas a 4a se sen 0 90 8 
Boom ina. et ee eee oot tes 0 90 8 
Bridgeman........ OL Ce ee 0 90 8 
Hive Mman’ aun eer hie ocicc 0 65 8 
Da Oune nsw. py aha acetic e Mot aia. 0 40 8 








N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of labour are ]2ss than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of a Customs and Immigration 
Building at Centreville, N.B. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. George A. Christie, Fredericton, 
N.B. Date of contract, June 5, 1986. Amount 
of contract, approximately $4,882 plus unit 

















prices for additional work. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour a veers cae 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 8 
Cementihinishersi). sanaseth. a: a5: 0 50 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Sheet metalworkersyaess.s 0... 0 55 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 35 8 
Lathers, metals: otc. seek «eso 0 50 8 
PLASLETETS eH ete ee he cs 0 70 8 
Plasterersqhsipersiseeniceet oon Mss 0 35 8 
Painters.and glaziers......0........ 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
PTS CtRICLANS, Mees saetde.c Oe Meets sks 0 55 8 
Dabourerssoas. saya da tis shore ccks cscs 0 30 8 
Driver, one horse and cart........ 0 45 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 0 55 8 
Drive Peete. as dation BO Oh tone 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1735 8 
Motor truck Griver...s.css sen. ose 0 35 8 





Construction of a breakwater extension at 
Escuminac, Northumberland Co., N.B. Name 
of contractor, Messrs. Burton F. Somers and 
John F, Kingston, both of Newcastle, N.B. 
Date of contract, June 6, 19836. Amount of 
contract, approximately $22,178. A fair wages 











schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates aha 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour aselas HOP TROD 
than than 
per nour er day 
Hoist engineman—Gasoline........ $0 45 8 
a iF Steal phen 0 55 8 
Blaclesnaith yee ae ae te Reenter 0 50 8 
Ti DOURC TM Es ete ae ee a A Ri, 3S 0 30 8 
Driver, horseand! cartes. .0.. 5: 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 
DD RIVeT See eye co aes ee ee oon ae 0 30 8 
Motor truck driver and truck 1 to 2 
PONG SDS ee Te eat LR cei 595} 1,35 8 
Motor truck drivers... Wie yeccees 0 35 8 
Timberman and cribman (using 
such tools as broad-axe, hammer, 
X-cut saw, saw, adze, auger)..... 0 373 8 











N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of paving, retaining wall and 
fences for the public building at Moncton, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Acme Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Saint John, N.B. Date of 
contract, June 15, 19836. Amount of contract, 
$8,167. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour Te es 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 44 
Cement imisers: /hsecesies tease ce 0 55 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 50 8 44 
GarnnenteRet met co tied ae 0 55 8 44 
PAINTERS ee eens Ue tee ie cate ae 0 55 8 44 
TA boumensueaen yeep ten. tere «mee 0 35 8 44 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 50 8 44 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 0 65 8 44 
REAmISTe LAM cence doe. shseceheehges 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck (1-2 
ROO an... | eh ee Sea Ae eee, | Crees 1 40 8 44 
Motor truckidnriver.. adecan: sestece 0 40 8 44 














N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of repairs to the breakwater 
wharf and approach. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Lewis Mahoney, Barachois West, P.Q. 
Date of contract, June 30, 1936. Amount of 
contract, approximately $10,461.42. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 
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Paquet and Jean T. Godbout, St. Hyacinthe, 
Rates pe P.Q. Date of contract, June 5, 1936. Amount 
Trade or class of labour Fen pes 10 Taare ta of contract, $664. The “B” labour conditions 
than =| ~ than were inserted in this contract. 
per hour per day Construction and installation of interior 
Machinist pin seni coset tees Nees $0 55 8 fittings in the public building at St. George, 
Blacksmith cust....ei8s. ogee. dogehe 0 45 8 N.B. Name of contractors, Canadian Office 
Se Dee On A OINS TR ois iahe = ego ape 8 — & School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date 
PHUSOGIVEL LUNES Nino e came tes 0 55 8 ” ) 
Timbermen or cribmen............ 0 374 8 of contract, June 2, 1936. Amount of con- 
at Soe Apis aang ets § tract, $937. The “B” labour conditions were 
Firemen EN AS ates oc ae witness oe hoe : inserted in the contract. 
Shoe ocd caine aa eae 0 55 8 Construction and installation of interior 
Compressor operator..............- 0 40 8 fittings in the public building at Bridgetown, 
a DOURET:SAain eit ihc octane 0 30 8 : 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 35 gs N.S. Name of contractors, Canadian Office 
Motor truck drivers..........+..... 0 35 8 & School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date 
PRter ec. ke RS coe Ree wicca 0 50 8 J : 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 of contract, June 2, 1936. Amount of con- 
Lene diag and wagon........... ne j tract, $1,198. The “B” labour conditions 
hha Be cibbow lorie ct ate were inserted in the contract. 





Dredging channel east of Robert’s Island, 
Honey Harbour, Ontario. Name of con- 
tractors, The Randolph Macdonald Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, June 20, 
1936. Amount of contract, approximately 
$12,454. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Dredging the approach channel to Gov- 
ernment wharf at Cross Point, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, The Federal Dredging Co. 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, June 
9, 1936. Amount of contract, approximately 
$4,695.60. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
Supplies, etc.) 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Brownsburg, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Jean B. Harper, 
Wrightville, Hull, P.Q. Date of contract, 
June 2, 1936. Amount of contract, $845. The 
“B” labour conditions were inserted in this 
contract. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Browns- 
burg, P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. J. 
& D. A. Harquail Co., Ltd., Campbellton, 
N.B. Date of contract, June 24, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $727. The “B” labour 
conditions were inserted in this contract. 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Sutton, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Pierre Paquet 
and Jean T. Godbout, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
Date of contract, June 26, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $658. The “B” labour conditions 
were inserted in this contract. 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the Post Office at Beauceville East, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Pierre 


RoyaL CANADIAN MountTeD POLICE 


in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 

The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police during the month of June, 1936, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 


Contracts 








Supplies ordered’ Contractor 
Hndlessichainsw.. 5.) .s02e 22" Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Birstiaid kits, ee sees tee Burroughs-Wellecome & Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Saddle blankets --10).0 + sce Bates & Innes, Ltd., Carleton 
Place, Ont. 


Buttons and collar clasps..... J. R. Gaunt & Son Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 





illowsSlips. aves anion oe Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Bedicastors etic sce eres Simmons, Ltd., Montreal, 

Broadclova shirts. see eee Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 

THES. gon, too PEER. Ct eee Robt. Simpson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

TASS.) AAR EEL rarer. ceekee Wt Holden, Ltd., Ottawa, 

nt. 

Sam Brown equipment....... Hueh “Carson) Cos, ltd, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Woothibrushessn ener Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Beds and mattresses.......... iss Ltd., Montreal, 

Ho ltperats. 2, eet os eee John B. Stetson Co. (Canada), 
Ltd., Brockville, Ont. 

IHfanditowels. fee st eee Caldwell Linen Mills, Ltd., 
Iroquois, Ont. 

IBathitowelaseve me ee Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Batons sass ote cen. « tarda: Hugh “Carson*”'Co.;" “Witd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

HUTICADS. Gs: Linea. aie Jay Wolfe Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 


Cotton sheets, Sie. 1.6. 44-1 
Pes. sleeve lining. ©... 6. J... 
Searlet serge cloth............ 
Brown Italian lining.......... 


iHrenchicanvasaeeeenen hance 





S. C. Walker Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Montreal Cottons, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

John M. Garland Son & Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

John M. Garland Son & Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

John M. Garland Son & Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A summary is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerte. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement or schedule, the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Fishing 


BriTIsH COLUMBIA—MEAL, OIL AND SALT FISH 
Section, B.C. Division, CANADIAN MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED 
FISHERMEN’S FEDERAL UNION OF B.C. 


Agreement made June 3, 1936, to cover the 
1936 season. 

The pilchard reduction operators agree to 
pay to the fishermen and the fishermen agree 
to fish for the season at a price of $2.60 per 
ton of green pilchards, a ton meaning 2,000 
pounds, measurement to be based on 55 pounds 
per cubic foot. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Iroquois Fats, Sturgeon Fauis, EspaNno.a, 
SAuLt Sre. Marie aND Fort WILLIAM, 
ONTARIO— ABITIBI POWER AND PAPER 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS, THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WoRKERS AND 
OTHER UNIONS. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABouR GAZETTE, July, 1934, page 701, with 
changes as noted in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
December, 1934, page 1148 and July, 1935, 
page 692 has been renewed without change 
from May 1, 1936 to May 1, 1937. 


Port ArTHUR, ONTARIO——-THUNDER BAy PAPER 
COMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL ' Bro- 
THERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS (LOCAL 249), 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS 
(LocaL 134), Tar INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF OPERATING ENGINEERS (LOCAL 865). 


The agreements which were summarized in 
the Laspour GAZETTE, April, 1930, page 453, 
with amendments noted with amendments to 
other agreements in other mills operated by 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Company in the 
LAaBour GAZETTE, November, 1932, page 1222 
and October, 1933, page 1034, and with further 
wage changes in 1934, were renewed from May 
1, 19386 to May 1, 1937. 


Minimum wage rates per hour now effective 
for pulp, sulphite and paper mill workers are: 
grindermen 45 cents, groundwood screens 47 
cents, careman and rewinderman 52 cents, 
painter 56 cents, paper mill millwright 76 
cents, millwright helper 56 cents, cooks’ help- 
ers 64 cents, fourth hands 60 cents, fifth 
hands 55 cents. 


Construction—Buildings and Structures 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SecTION OF THE WINNIPEG BUILDERS EX- 
CHANGE AND THE BRICKLAYERS AND MASONS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION No. 1 OF MANITOBA. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 18, 
1936 to April 30, 1937. The parties to the 
agreement are to meet in March, 1937 for the 
purpose of drawing up a new agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half until 10 p.m.; 
after 10 p.m. or after 12 noon Saturday or on 
Sunday or on any of four specified holidays, 
double time. When consecutive shifts are 
worked, 74 hours shall constitute a day’s work. 

Wages for bricklayers and masons: $1 per 
hour. In cases where three or more members 
are employed, the foreman, who shall be a union 
member, shall receive 10 cents per hour above 
the journeyman’s wage. 

No strike is to be called until the matter 
under dispute has been brought before the joint 
arbitration committee whose decision shall be 
binding on both parties. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—EDMONTON GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE BRICK- 
LAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS’ INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION Locat No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1936 
to April 30, 1937. A new agreement is to be 
negotiated in February, 1937. 

Hours: 8 per day for 5 days a week. Not- 
withstanding the recognition of the five day 
week, work may be carried on, if considered 
necessary by the contractor for 4 hours on 
Saturday at the regular rate. On work out- 
side Edmonton a shift of not more than 9 
hours may be worked at regular rates. 

Overtime: time and one half. Work on 
Sundays or specified legal holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen bricklayers: $1 per 
hour. Foreman to be paid at least 10 cents 
per hour extra. 

Any contractor who employs at least five 
bricklayers for the greater part of the season 
may employ one apprentice for each five 
journeymen. Wages for apprentices to range 
from 25 per cent of the regular rate during the 
first year to 70 per cent during the fourth year. 

No member of the union shall contract to do 
work where the amount involved for labour is 
in excess of $200 nor shall he enter into direct 
employment on any work in excess of this 
amount except through a contractor recognized 
by the contractors’ association. 

Should any dispute arise between the two 
parties, there shall be appointed a committee 
of three members for each of the parties who 
shall investigate and try to settle the dispute. 
Any such settlement shall be binding on both 
parties. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities— 
Local Transportation 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—CERTAIN Dairy CoM- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLE- 
MEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, MILK 
WaAGoN DrRiIveRS AND Datry EMPLOYEES, 
LocaL Union No. 119. 


Agreements apply to all employees of the 
companies’ dairy departments who belong to 
the crafts included in the union. 

Agreements to be in effect from November 1, 
1934 to October 31, 1935 and thereafter until 
superseded by a new agreement. Upon thirty 
days’ notice by either party prior to November 
first of any year, any clause in the agreement 
may be brought up for reconsideration. 

The companies shall employ only union 
members or those willing to join the union. 
Temporary help may be employed at specified 
rates but after six weeks such employees shall 
be recognized as permanent and shal] receive 
the regular pay of the positions held. 

Only six days per week may be worked by 
sales employees, except in cases of emergency. 
After three full years of service, sales 
employees to be entitled to a week’s vacation 
with pay during the holiday season of the 
following year. 

In one company, factory employees to work 
6 days per week and to be entitled to 12 
days’ holidays with pay annually after one 
year’s service. In the other company, factory 
employees to receive 52 days off yearly, that 
is one day -off in eight and seven days off 
during the holiday season. 

Minimum wage for sales employees: $28 per 
week on a load of 1,500 units per week and 
under. On all units sold over 1,500 units per 
week the driver to receive a commission of 
one-half cent per unit except where the driver’s 
unit load is over 1,500 units per week retail, 
when the driver to receive one cent on retail 
units sold over 1,500. 

Minimum weekly wage for factory employees 
is $24 in one company and $25 in the other. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—A CERTAIN Dairy Com- 
PANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 


HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, LocaL No. 514. 


Agreement to be in effect from March lI, 
1936, to February 28, 1937, and from year to 
year until one party give notice 30 days 
prior to February 28 of any year that they 
wish to reconsider any clause. 

The company agrees to employ members of 
the union or those who will become members 
within thirty days of accepting employment. 

The principle of four days off in each 
calendar month to be observed for eleven 
months in each year, plus seven days annual 
holidays, making a total of fifty-one days off 
each year. In cases of sickness the first four 
days off will count as monthly holidays, but 
seven days in any one year, if off sick, will 
be allowed with guaranteed pay. 

Wages: retail drivers, $16 ner week for 
the first year to $19 per week for the fourth 
and succeeding years, plus a commission of 4 
cent per unit sold; truck drivers, $85 per 
month with a 9 hour day, routemen, $30 per 
week, 

The agreement sets forth conditions cover- 
ing loading facilities, harnessing, credits to 
customers, ete. 

The union states that its members are not 
in favour of sympathetic strikes. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities 
Street and Electric Railways 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA — WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY AND THE MOTORMEN, CONDUCTORS 
AND BUSMEN IN THEIR EMPLOY. 


This agreement, which is similar to the one 
in effect from May 1, 1934, to May 1, 1936, and 
which was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
May, 1934, page 472, is to be in effect from 
May 1, 1936 to April 30, 1937 and from year 
to year thereafter until thirty days’ notice by 
either party prior to April 30 of any year. 
The following changes have been made: 


All wage rates have been increased by one 
cent per hour. 


With a few minor changes the working 
conditions are unchanged. Employees who have 
had at least five years’ service in the company 
are granted holidays with pay, the number of 
days off varying from 8 to 12 in accordance 
with the number of days worked in the twelve 
month period previous to May 1 of the year 
in which the holidays are to be granted. To 
receive such holidays they must have worked 
at least 193 days in the twelve month period. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA — WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


This agreement, which is similar to the one 
in effect from May 1, 1934, to May 1, 1936, and 
which was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
May, 1934, page 472, is to be in effect from 
May 1, 1936 to April 30, 1937 and from year 
to year thereafter until thirty days’ notice by 
either party prior to April 30 of any year. 
The following changes have been made: 


All wage rates have been increased by one 
cent per hour. 


With a few minor changes the working 
conditions are unchanged. Employees who have 
had at least five years’ service in the company 
are granted holidays with pay, the number of 
days off varying from 8 to 12 in accordance 
with the number of days worked in the twelve 
month period previous to May 1 of the year 
in which the holidays are to be granted. To 
receive such holidays they must have worked 
at least 193 days in the twelve month period. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA — WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
TRACK DEPARTMENT. 


This agreement, which is similar to the one 
in effect from May 1, 1934, to May 1, 1936, and 
which was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
May, 1934, page 472, is to be in effect from 
May 1, 1936 to April 30, 1937 and from year 
to year thereafter until thirty days’ notice by 
either party prior to April 30 of any year. 
The following changes have been made: 


All wage rates have been increased by one 
cent per hour. 


With a few minor changes the working 
conditions are unchanged. Employees who have 
had at least five years’ service in the company 
are granted holidays with pay, the number of 
days off varying from 8 to 12 in accordance 
with the number of days worked in the twelve 
month period previous to May 1 of the year 
in which the holidays are to be granted. To 
receive such holidays they must have worked 
at least 193 days in the twelve month period. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities 
Electricity and Gas 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.— WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, LOCALS NOS. 
1037 AND 435. 


This agreement, reached during proceedings 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, is printed on page 573 of this issue. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 
Water Transportation 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC—HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 
oF MONTREAL AND THE INDEPENDENT ASSO- 
CIATION OF HARBOUR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
Port oF MONTREAL, 


Agreement in effect for one year from May l, 
1936, to April 30, 1937, for employees of grain 


elevator system, machine shop, guard pier 
repair shop, shipyard, general maintenance 
forces, electrical branch, cold storage ware- 


house and power house, and fleet. 

The rates of pay are the same as those set 
forth in the previous agreement which was 
summarized in the LaBsour GAZETTE, June, 1935, 
page 584. 

With certain minor exceptions the working 
conditions are also similar to those in the pre- 
vious agreement. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN TERMINAL Com- 
PANY, CERTAIN WATER ‘TRANSPORTATION 
COMPANIES AND THE LONGSHOREMEN’S 
UNION OF TORONTO. 


Agreements to be in effect from May 18, 1936, 
until the end of the navigation season of 1936. 
Negotiations for a schedule of wages and other 
working conditions for the shipping season of 
1937 to be commenced by the parties to agree- 
ment, not later than January 31, 1937. 

No union member is to be discriminated 
against on account of any union activity. 
Workers may be discharged immediately by the 
Stevedore or Foreman where such action is 
considered necessary, and the matter is to be 
discussed as soon as possible by the repre- 
sentative of the employers and the union. ‘lhe 
employers agree to recognize as union repre- 
sentatives during loading or unloading the dock 
stewards who must be working longshoremen 
whose names shall be supplied them by the 
union, 

The employers have the right to employ non- 
union members when satisfactory members are 
not available. 

Wage rates: 42 cents per hour day time 
(6 a.m. to 6 p.m.); 45 cents per hour night time 
(6 p.m. to 6 a.m.); 45 cents per hour for Sun- 
days and holidays (days and nights). 

Conditions regarding posting of arrival of 
ships, waiting time, time of calling workers, etc., 
are set forth in the agreement. 


Service—Business and Personal 


CALGARY, ALBERTA—CERTAIN HOTELS AND THE 
BEVERAGE DISPENSERS INTERNATIONAL AL- 
LIANCE LocAL No. 265. 


The agreements are in effect for three years 
after signing of agreements on various dates in 
1935 and 1936. 

All men. taken on by the hotels which are 
parties to the agreement must be members of 
the union or willing to become such. Those 
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hotel employees who are not members at the 
time of the signing of the agreement shall not 
be forced to become members but should they 
resign or be discharged, the agreement regard- 
ing men taken on shall be in effect. 

The union shall have the right to choose a 
shop steward from among their members in 
each establishment. 

Hours: 8 per day. At periods of exception- 
ally heavy business the regular staff may work 
overtime and shall receive payment for such 
overtime at the basis of actual wages. Under 
no conditions shall a beverage dispenser work 
more than fifty-four hours per week. 

Minimum wages: tapmen $5 per day; floor- 
men 50 cents per hour; extra men 50 cents per 
hour; combination men $27.50. per week. 

Disputes shall be settled by a committee con- 
sisting of two representatives of each of the 
parties to the agreement, who shall have a right 
to choose a fifth member in case of deadlock 
and the finding of the committee shall be final 
and conclusive, 


Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act of Quebec 


The following agreement and amendments 
to agreements in Province of Quebec have 
recently been made obligatory by Orders in 
Council and the terms so made obligatory 
are summarized in the next article of this 
issue: 

Ornamental Iron Workers, Montreal. 

Building Trades, Quebec (Amendment). 

Men’s Clothing Workers, Province of Que- 
bec (Amendment). 

Building Trades, Three Rivers (Amend- 
ment). 

Longshoremen (Inland and Coastal Navi- 
gation), Montreal (Amendment). 

Industrial Standards Act of Alberta 

The following schedules have been made 
binding by Order in Council and the terms 
summarized in this issue in the article begin- 
ning on page 661. 

Bakers, Edmonton. 

Carpenters, Edmonton. 
Painters, Calgary. 

Plasterers, Calgary. 

Plasterers’ Labourers, Calgary. 
Lathers, Calgary. 





There were 20 establishments included in 
the blue printing industry in 1935, with a 
value of products of $178,468 compared with 
$160,640 in 1934. Employment was furnished 
to 90 persons who were paid a total of 
$78,876 in salaries and wages. 





With a total of 541 official exhibits filed and 
several hundred witnesses heard the Royal 
Commission investigating the Dominion’s 
textile industry, which first convened last 
March, adjourned on June 22, 1936 sine die. 
It is expected to resume its sittings late in 
August. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications _ 


ECENT proceedings under the Collective 

Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include the extension to all employees 
and employers in the same industry or business 
and in the same district, by Order in Council, 
of an agreement affecting ornamental iron 
workers at Montreal, which is summarized 
below, and of amendments. to four other 
Orders in Council and a correction’ to a 
fifth, which amendments and correction are 
also noted below. Requests were published 
for the modification of the Orders in Council 
affecting the building trades in the Lake 
St. John District in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of June 6, of that affecting the 
furniture industry throughout the Province 
in the issue of June 20, and of that affecting 
building trades at Quebec in the issue of 
June 27. A request for the extension of a 
new agreement affecting dressmakers through- 
out the Province was published in the issue 
of June 13. 


The text of the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in the 
Lasourn Gazette, May, 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 526. Under this 
Act applications may be made to the provincial 
Minister of Labour by either party to a col- 
lective agreement made between, on the one 
hand, one or more associations of bona fide 
employees, and, on the other hand, employers 
or one or more associations of employers, to 
have those terms of such agreement which con- 
cern rates of wages, hours of labour and ap- 
prenticeship made obligatory on all employees 
and employers in the same trade, industry or 
business within the territorial jurisdiction de- 
termined by the agreement. The application is 
then printed in the Quebec Official Gazette, and 
during the following thirty days, objections 
may be made to the Minister of Labour. After 
this delay, if the Minister of Labour deems that 
the provisions of the agreement “have acquired 
a preponderant significance and importance Ps 
‘hat would make the establishment of these 
ronditions advisable, an Order in Council may 
pe passed making the terms obligatory on all 
employees and employers in the trade, industry 
or business in the territory included in the 
agreement from the date of the publication of 
the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette for the duration of the agreement. 
The provisions of an agreement thus made 
obligatory govern all individual labour con- 
tracts in the trade, industry or business and 
district, except that those individual contracts 
which are to the advantage of the employee will 
have effect unless expressly prohibited in the 
agreement which has been approved by Order 
in Council, The applications for extension of 
agreements have been noted and the conditions 
of the various agreements made obligatory by 
Orders’ in Council have been given in the 
LApour GAZETTE beginning in the issue of June, 
1934. Beginning with the issue of the LaBour 


GAZETTE for July, 1935, the terms of agree- 
ments have been summarized instead of being 
printed in full. 


ORNAMENTAL JRON WorkKERS, MOoNTREAL.— 
An Order in Council, approved June 5, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
June 18, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between certain manufacturers and 
contracting firms and the Canadian Orna- 
mental Iron and Bronze Workers’ Union of 
Montreal. 


The territorial jurisdiction includes the Island 
of Montreal, Ile Bizard and the counties of 
Y’Assomption, Terrebonne, Laval, Two Moun- 
tains, Argenteuil, Vaudreuil, Soulanges, Beau- 
harnois, Chateauguay, Laprairie, Chambly and 
Verchéres. 

The agreement is in effect from April 1, 1936, 

to March 31, 1937. 
_ The agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABoUR GAZETTE, 
September, 1935, page 869. In that agreement 
it was provided that wage rates be increased by 
5 cents per hour from April 1, 1936, and this 
increase is incorporated into the present agree- 
ment, making the minimum rates 60 cents per 
hour for mechanics, 50 cents for fitters, 40 cents 
for helpers. 

Hours continue at 44 per week, with time and 
one half for overtime until midnight, double 
time from midnight to 8 a.m.; double time also 
for work on Sundays and holidays. 


- Bumpine Traves, Quesec—An Order in 
Council, approved May 29 and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, June 6, amends 
the Order in Council for these trades (Lasour 
GazeTTE, June, page 545) with minor changes 
in the definitions of trades which -does not 
affect the summary as given in the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Men’s CLOTHING WORKERS, PROVINCE OF 
Qursec—An Order in Council,“approved June 
5 and. published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
June 13, amends the Orders in Couneil for 
this industry (Lasour Gazette, March, 1935, 
page 238, with amendments in the April issue, 
page 3238, August, page 7338, November, page 
1064, February, 1986, page 200, and March, 
page 275) by adding to the parties to the 
agreement: The Quebec Association of Gar- 
ment Manufacturers, Inc., and La Confédéra- 
tion des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada, 
Incorporée (The Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada, Incorporated). 

It is now provided that the agreement be 
automatically renewed each year unless the 
contracting parties present a request tothe 
Lieutenant Governor in Council to have it 
revoked; “the contracting parties shal] mutu- 
ally give a written notice of 90 days of their 
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desire to: amend or to‘revoke thé agreement.” 
One or the other of the parties to the agree- 
ment may individually. present to the other 
contracting parties this notice; however. the 
Minister of Labour shall see if he deem it 
wise to consider. this: notice of amendment 
or revocation. , - 


Burpinc Trapes, Ture Rivers—An Order 
in Council, approved June 5 and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 13, 
amends the Orders in Council for these trades 
(Lapour Gazette, May, 1935, page 421 and 
August, pages 732 and 733) by providing that 
in case of non-application or derogation, 
granted by competent authority, of the limit- 
ing of working hours, time and one-half to 
be paid for all overtime. 
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~The’ clauses relating to maintenance men 
are made to apply also to maintenance men 
employed’ in; manufacturing — establishments. 
It is also provided that while the agreement 
is in force, employers may not -reduce the 
wages of maintenance men already in their 
employ if such wages are higher than the 
minimum rates provided in the agreement. 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND CoasTAL. NavI- 
aaTIon), Montreat.—A correction is published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 6, of the 
wording of one clause in this agreement, which 
does not affect the summary as given in the 
Lasour GazettE, May, page 460. An Order 
in Council, approved June 5 and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, June 13, provides 
that men required to work on Sundays and 
holidays are to receive a minimum of one 
hour’s pay for each call. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ALBERTA 
Schedule of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Order in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Alberta, 
1935, is similar to the Industrial 
Standards Act of Ontario, the text of which was 
printed in the LaBour GAZETTE, June, 1935, 
page 534, where are also noted the minor 
differences between the Ontario and Alberta 
Acts. The Act provides that the Minister of 
Labour for Alberta, may, upon petition of rep- 
resentatives of employees or employers in any 
industry, convene a conference or series of con- 
ferences of employees or employers in the 
industry in any zone or zones, to investigate the 
conditions of labour and practices in such 
industry and to negotiate standard rates of 
wages and hours of labour. The employees and 
employers in attendance may formulate an 
agree upon a schedule of wages and hours of 
labour for all or any class of employees in such 
industry or district. If in the opinion of the 
Minister, a schedule of wages and hours for any 
industry is agreed upon in writing by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employees and 
of employers, he may approve of it, and upon 
his recommendation, the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council may declare such schedule to be in 
force for a period not exceeding twelve months, 
and thereupon such schedule shall be binding 
upon every employee and employer in such 
industry in such zone or zones to which the 


schedule applies, the schedule not coming into 
effect until ten days after publication of the 
Order in Council in The Alberta Gazette. 
The Minimum Wage Board has authority to en- 
force the provisions of the Act and of the 
regulations and schedules. Previous schedules 
under this Act have been summarized in the 
ses GAZETTE, September, 1935, and April, 
1936. 

Bakers, EpmMonton.—An Order in Council, 
dated March 17 and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, March 31, makes obligatory 
a schedule of wages and hours for all em- 
ployees in the baking industry in a zone which 
includes the city of Edmonton and the 
neighbouring district. 

The schedule is in effect from April 10, 
1936 to April 9, 1937. 

No employee to be employed more than 54 
hours per week on inside work. 

Overtime: over 54 hours, time and one-half. 
Extra time worked up to four hours on shifts 
immediately preceding statutory holidays shall 
not be considered as overtime and no deductions 
shall be made from the weekly rate of any 
statutory holidays. 

Minimum weekly wage rates:— 








Poréenian..> ere. 

Doughmen. . 

Ovenmen.. .. .. 

Bench hands.. 

Helpers os 62°). . 

Shippers.. 

Peace ere 20 ft II, ie ME OS 
Wrappers (hand or machine).. 
Apprentice (for first year).. 
Apprentice (for second year).. 
Apprentice (for third year). 
Salesmen or Deliverymen.. 


After After After 
April 10, 1936 July 10, 1936 January 8, 1937 

per week per week per week 
$22 50 $24 00 $25 50 
20: 00 21 50 23 00 
20 00: 21 50 23 00 
20 00 21 50 23 00 
15 00 16 50 18 00 
15. 00 16 50 18 00 
15 00 16 50 18 00 
12° 50: CESSES NO MISH aT OD, oy 
TL Dee SUIS, Sid Sk SOREL. STE . Sf 
S14 OO 7 eP EEQE Ae Bee Stole, ay 
IGG Sree ge hi cane Re ose, 
18 00 19 50 21 00 
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The minimum rate of wages of temporary 
employees to be pro rata the above schedule. 
No salesman or deliveryman to be paid on a 
commission basis only. 

All employers paying a higher rate of wages 
than the above schedules are prohibited from 
reducing them and shall maintain the present 
higher rates during the existence of this agree- 
ment even though the present staff be in- 
creased or any employee replaced and all em- 
ployers presently working their employees less 
than 54 hours per week are prohibited from 
increasing them during the existence of this 
agreement. 

In all shops where the master baker works 
as a doughman, ovenman or bench hand, he 
shall be considered as foreman. 


One helper or apprentice allowed for every 
three journeymen except in the small shops 
where one helper or apprentice allowed. All 
apprentices to be at least 16 and not more 
than 21 years of age and must be indentured. 

All employees having two or more years’ 
continuous service with their employer on or 
after April 1, 1937, to receive one week’s 
holiday with pay. Employees commencing work 
after the coming into force of this agreement 
to receive one week’s holiday with pay after 
two years’ continuous service with the em- 
ployer, said continuous service to be computed 
from April 1, of each year. 

No person engaged in the baking industry 
shall be exempt from the provisions of this 
agreement on account of relationship by blood 
or marriage. 


CARPENTERS, EpMoNToN—An Order in 
Council, dated June 2 and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, June 15, makes obligatory 
the terms of a schedule governing carpenters 
in a zone which includes the city of Edmon- 
ton and surrounding district. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44 hour 


week. In case of night shift, 74 hours’ work 
to be equivalent to 8 hours. 
Overtime: time and one half. Work on 


Sundays and four holidays, double time. No 
work on Labour Day. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 75 cents 
per hour. 

For out of town work, transportation to be 
paid both ways by the employer when the 
employee makes definite arrangements with the 
employer before leaving for the job. 


ParntTers, Caugary—An Order in Council, 
dated June 16, and published in The Alberta 
Gazette, June 30, makes obligatory a schedule 
of wages and hours of labour for all 
employees in the painting, decorating, glaz- 
ing and paperhanging industry within a zone 
which includes the city of Calgary and 
surrounding district. 

The schedule to be in effect from July 10, 
1936 to July 9, 1937. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40 
hour week. When weather conditions do not 
permit continuous operations during any period 
between Monday and Friday inclusive, work 
may be continued on Saturday at the regular 
straight time rate if the employee has not 
obtained more than 24 hours work in that 


week. Except for this reason, only emergency 
work permitted on Saturday morning at 
straight time when job already started can be 
completed in four hours or less. When work 
cannot be done during the day, it may be 
done as a night shift of not more than 8 
hours at straight time, but if such work con- 
tinues for more than three nights, rate to be 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime to be paid at time and one-half 
but not more than four hours overtime to be 
worked in any one day; work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages: 75 cents for four months after the 
schedule is in operation; thereafter 80 cents 
per hour. Aged or handicapped workers may 
petition the Board for permission to work at 
a reduced wage rate, such rate to be deter- 
mined by the Board appointed under the Act. 
Work contracted for and accepted prior to 
this schedule coming into effect shall be com- 
pleted at the rate prevailing at the time 
tenders were submitted. Employees who fur- 
nish brushes, scaffolding or equipment of any 
kind with the exception of regular tool kits 
to be paid $1 per hour. 


No piece work on any account to be 
permitted. 
Every contractor allowed one apprentice to 


every four journeymen in the shop, such 
apprentice to serve at least three years, which 
period may be extended one year if the 
employer deems it necessary. The employment 
of improvers is not permitted. 


PLASTERERS, CaLGaRy.—An Order in Council, 
dated June 16 and published in The Alberta 
Gazette June 30, makes obligatory a schedule 
of wages and hours of labour for all employees 
in the plastering industry within a zone in- 
cluding the city of Calgary and surrounding 
district. 

The schedule to be in effect from July 10, 
1936 to July 9, 1937. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday, 
40 hours per week. Emergency work that 
can only be done at night to be paid at the 
rate of 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: no employee permitted to work 
overtime while competent men are available 
and there is room on the job to employ such 
men. Overtime to be paid at time and one- 
half. Work on Sundays and five specified 
holidays, double time. 

Wages: 90 cents per hour. Aged or handi- 
capped employees may petition the Board for 
permission to work at a reduced wage rate, 
such rate to be determined by the Board 
appointed under the Act. Work contracted 
for and accepted prior to this schedule coming 
into effect to be completed at a rate set by 
the Board. 

Transportation to be furnished to all points 
outside the city limits, travelling time outside 
the five mile radius to and from the job to 
be paid at the regular straight time rate. 


No employer to employ more than one junior 
apprentice, that is one in his first or second 
year of apprenticeship, and one senior appren- 
tice, that is one in his third or fourth year 
of apprenticeship. The rates of wages for 
apprentices to be 30 per cent of journeyman’s 
rate during the first year, 40 per cent during 
the second year, 50 per cent during the third 
year and 70 per cent during the fourth year. 
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PLASTERERS’ Lazourgrs, Catcary——An Order 
in Council dated June 16 and published in 


The Alberta Gazette June 30, makes obliga- 


tory a schedule of wages and hours of labour 
for all employees in the plastering labourers’ 
industry within a zone which includes the 
city of Calgary and surrounding district. 


The schedule is in effect from July 10, 1936 
to July 9, 1937. 


Hours: 9 per day the first 5 days of the 
week, a 45 hour week. 


Overtime: no employee to be permitted to 
work overtime while competent men available 
and there is room on the job to employ such 
men. Overtime to be paid at time and one- 
half. Work on Sundays and five specified holi- 
days, double time. Emergency work that can 
only be done at night to be paid at the rate 
of 9 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work. 


Wages: 60 cents per hour except for 
beginners who shall be paid 45 cents per hour 
for the first two weeks. Work contracted for 
and accepted prior to this schedule coming 
into effect to be completed at a rate set by 
the Board. 


Transportation to be furnished to all points 
outside the city limits, travelling time outside 
the five mile radius to and from the job to 
be paid at the regular straight time rate. 


Latuers, Catgary—An Order in Council, 
approved June 16 and published in The 
Alberta Gazette June 30, makes obligatory a 
schedule of wages and hours of labour for 
all employees in the lathing (wood and 
metal) industry within a zone which includes 
the city of Calgary and surrounding district. 


The schedule to be in effect from July 10, 
1936 to July 9, 1937. 


Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday 
inclusive, a 40 hour week. Employees required 
to set hangers in connection with the pouring 
of concrete on Saturdays to be permitted to 
work, being paid straight time for morning and 
time and one-half for Saturday afternoon and 
evening. Emergency work that can only be 
done at night to be paid at the rate of 8 
hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 


Overtime: no employee to be permitted to 
work overtime while competent men are avail- 
able and there is room on the job to employ 
such men. Overtime to be paid at time and 
one-half. Work on Sundays and_ statutory 
holidays, double time. 


Wages for lathers: 90 cents per hour for all 
metal furring and tied on lath work and 
attached ceilings; 75 cents per hour for all 
classes of work which are nailed on wood fur- 
ring, such as wood lath, all plaster and in- 
sulating boards, metal lath corner beads, corner 
strippings, ete. Work contracted for and 
accepted prior to this schedule coming into 
eee to be completed at a rate set by the 

oard. 


No piece work to be permitted on any job. 

Transportation to be furnished to all points 
outside the city limits, travelling time outside 
the five mile radius to and from the job to 
be paid at the regular straight time rate. 
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Regulations 


On June 9, regulations were made under 
the Act and were published in The Alberta 
Gazette, June 15, as follows:— 


“1, Without in any way limiting the inter- 
pretations contained in the Act, the Minister 
may, for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of any Schedule, define any term 
used in such Schedule. 

“2. Every Advisory Board established under 
the Act shall have authority to: 

“(a) Determine and define: journeyman, 
helper, improver, apprentice and year 
of apprenticeship, day and night shift, 
large and small shop, emergency work, 
handicapped employee. 

<(b).-Fix-.a, speciali minimum) mate; :.of 
wages for any employee who is handi- 
capped by reason of age or physical 
or other disability. 

“(e) Subject to the approval of the Com- 
missioner of Labour, indenture any 
apprentices coming within the scope 
of any Schedule on proper indenture 
papers approved by the Commis- 
sioner. 

“(d) Make such other decisions as may 
be deemed advisable for carrying out 
the provisions of a Schedule. 


“3. Any employer or employee aggrieved by 
the decision of an Advisory Board ‘shall have 
the right to appeal from such decision to the 
Commissioner of Labour who shall have juris- 
diction to hear and determine such appeal and 
whose decision shall be final.” 

The regulations also provide that every 
employer affected by any Schedule shall, at 
the request of the Commissioner of Tigo 
furnish statements as to the names, ages, 
occupations of his employees, with such in- 
formation as to wages, hours, overtime, condi- 
tions of labour as may be required, and to 
produce for inspection his books, registers, 
pay-rolls and all such records as may be 
deemed necessary. e 





There were 5,334 accidents reported to The 
Workmen’s Compensation Board during June, 
an increase of 760 over the month of May, 
and 1,009 more than the number reported 
during June a year ago. The benefits 
awarded during June amounted to $445,407.62, 
of which $363,629.48 was for compensation 
and $81,778.14 for medical aid. This brings 
the total benefits awarded during the half 
year ending June 30 to $2,722,211.90, as com- 
pared with $2,724,875.91 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1935. The accidents re- 
ported during the first six months numbered 
27,845, as compared with 27,429 during the 
same period last year. 


The fatal accidents for the six months’ 
period were 1986, 152; 1935, 130. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1936 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 

HERE was little movement in prices wheat advancing from 753 cents per bushel 
during the month. The cost of the on June 1 to 84 cents on June 25. In the 
weekly budget in terms of retail prices subsequent reaction the price fell to 80 cents 
showed a small decline, slight seasonal per bushel by the end of the month. The 


decreases being recorded in the cost of foods 
and fuel, while in wholesale prices the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
on a weekly basis advanced week by week 
since the end of May. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty- 
nine staple foods for an average family of 
five in terms of retail prices was $7.79 at the 
beginning of June as compared with $7.82 
for May; $7.54 for June, 1935; $6.67 for 
March, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
$11.10 for June, 1930; $10.18 for June, 1922; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the post war peak) ; 
and $7.49 for June, 1914. Of the list of foods 
included in the budget seven were higher in 
price in June than in May, thirteen lower 
and nine unchanged. Most of the changes 
were fractional, the exceptions being a decrease 
of nearly five cents in the cost of butter and 
an advance of about three cents in the cost 
of potatoes. In fuel a seasonal decrease 
occurred in the cost of anthracite coal, while 
rent averaged slightly higher. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $1633 at the 
beginning of June as compared with $16.36 
for May; $15.95 for June, 1935; $15.41 for 
June, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
$2144 for June, 1930; $20.58 for June, 1922; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war peak); 
and $14.27 for June, 1914. 

The index number of wholesale prices 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and based upon prices in 1926 as 
100 reversed the downward tendency of the 
preceding month and toward the end of 
June was nearly a full point higher than 
for the last week in May. Comparative 
figures for certain weeks are: 72-7 for the 
week ended June 26; 71:8 for the week 
ended May 29; 72-1 for that of May 1; 
and 71-5 for that of June 21, 1935. On a 
monthly basis the latest figures available are 
for May, when the index was 71-8 as com- 
pared with 71-5 for June, 1935; 72-0 for 
June, 1934; 63:5 for February, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); 93-4 for June, 1929; 
105:3 for June, 1921; 164-3 for May, 1920 
(the post war peak); and 64-4 for June, 
1914. During the month under review 
recovery in the price of wheat contributed 
substantially to the advance in the general 
index number, No. 1 Manitoba northern cash 


price of flour also advanced. In live stock 
prices, hogs were higher, while cattle showed 
little change. The price of raw _ cotton, 
influenced by the unfavourable weather con- 
ditions in the United States, advanced to 
the highest levels of the year. Raw silk 
also was substantially higher, following the 
decline of the previous two months. The 
price of tin moved downward to the lowest 
point of the last two years. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of June of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent. of six- -roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. ‘The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is fcy January, 1910, in the Lasour 
GAZETTE for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 


(Continued on page 672) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENTIN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities Quan- () (t) | 1910] 1913} June} June} June} Junez} June} June! June} June} June} June] June} June} May] June 





tity | 1900} 1905 1914} 1918} 1920} 1922} 1926} 1928] 1929) 1930] 1931] 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 |1936 
c c c c c c c c c. c Cc c c Cc c ¢@ c Cc 

Beef, sirloin...| 2 lbs] 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-8) 76-8! 83-0} 63-2) 60-4] 69-8] 76-2] 76-0] 57-8] 44-0) 44-6] 49-6] 46-4] 46-6 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6) 24-6] 26-0} 29-6] 33-2] 55-6] 54-2] 35-0] 33-0} 41-2] 48-2) 48-6) 32-0) 23-8) 24-8] 28-0) 25-8) 25-4 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3} 12-8) 15-7] 17-1] 27-9] 27-7} 19-1] 19-1} 21-8) 24-5) 24-1) 17-8] 11-8] 11-9] 12-9] 13-8] 13-2 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8) 19-1] 21-0} 36-3] 38-4] 29-3) 31-4] 30-3} 31-2) 31-9] 26-3] 21-3] 21-6] 21-7| 22-4) 22-6 
Pork, leg......| 1 “ | 12-2} 13-1] 18-0} 19-5} 20-1) 37-7] 40-4] 31-3] 30-7} 26-3] 31-2] 30-8] 22-8) 15-7| 20-0} 21-3] 21-2!) 21-1 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0) 34-4] 35-2! 36-4) 69-6] 72-2) 53-6) 56-0) 51-8) 55-0] 54-4] 46-0) 30-2) 36-6] 39-2] 40-0] 40-0 
Bacon, break- 

ASU.caes haat “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5) 24-7) 25-6] 50-7] 55-8] 41-3) 42-6} 35-7] 39-6] 40-3] 29-9} 20-2} 29-2] 30-1) 28-8) 29-1 
Lard, pure 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 73-8! 76-4] 44-0] 48-6] 43-6) 44-0] 42-8] 30-4) 25-4] 25-8] 31-0) 31-8] 31-4 
Eggs, fresh 1 doz} 25-7) 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 25-8] 44-8! 56-0] 33-5} 35-2] 36-0] 35-1] 35-6] 23-8] 19-2] 22-3] 22-6] 23-6] 24.2 
Eggs, storage 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4! 28-4] 28-1] 25-0) 38-7} 50-1) 31-7] 31-9] 32-3] 31-1) 31-7] 19-8] 15-3} 18-6} 19-0} 20-0] 20-6 

TUK Sake toast qts} 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 51-6] 71-4] 88-8] 69-0} 69-6] 70-8) 72-0) 72-0} 64-8] 54-6) 58-8] 61-2) 61-2) 61-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4) 52-0) 58-0} 52-4] 92-0)119-4| 71-4] 74-8] 79-8) 81-2] 69-6] 47-4) 41-8] 44-6] 46-6] 47-4] 44-2 
ey cream- 

a ERIE “ | 25-5) 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 31-2] 51-7] 66-8} 42-0} 41-3] 43-8] 44-7] 38-7] 27-6} 23-9] 25-3] 26-3] 26-8] 25-2 
Chasse. old.. 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6} 18-5] 20-5} 21-4] 33-5) 40-4] 29-8/§31-6)§32-6) §33 - 2) §32- 6) §23 -5}§19 -3] §19 9] §20-0}§20- 4! §20-3 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6) 15-7] 17-5) 19-1} 19-4} 30-5) 38-2} 26-1/§31-6)§32- 6] §33- 2} §32- 6) §23 -5) §19-3] §19-9}§20- 0) §20- 4) §20-3 
Bread”. 5.2025. 15 “ | 55-5! 58-5} 66-0] 61-5} 64-5/117-0)144-0/103-5)114-0]}115-5}115-5)115-5} 93-0) 82-5) 87-0} 88-5] 93-0) 93-0 
Flour, ee 10 “ | 25-0} 28-0) 33-0} 32-0} 33-0} 68-0} 84-0] 50-0] §53-0] $53 - 0] §48- 0] $49 - 0] §33 -0) §30- 0) §32- 0} §34- 0) §34-0) §34-0 
Rolled Oats.. 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5} 21-0} 22-0] 21-5) 40-5) 42-5) 28-0] 28-5] 32-0} 31-0} 31-0) 25-0} 23-5) 25-0) 26-0) 26-0] 25-5 
Riceh 4259s 2 “ | 10-4} 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-8] 23-0! 33-6] 19-6)/§21-8]§21-0)§20-6]§20-4)§18-6]§16-0}§16-2) §15-8) §15-8)§15-8 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... 2 8-6] 9-4! 10-8] 12-4] 11-8) 34-4} 24-0) 17-8] 15-6] 17-8] 24-0} 19-0) 12-4) 8-0] 9-2) 10-6] 10-0) 9-8 
Apples, evapor- 

ateditisseha- es 9-9] 7-7) 11-5] 12-0] 18-1] 22-8) 29-2] 24-1) 19-8) 21-5) 21-5} 20-9) 17-2) 14-8] 14-8] 16-0] 15-8) 15-6 
Prunes, med- 

MUTI Seta che shee 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6} 9-9} 11-9] 12-3} 17-6] 27-5} 19-7] 15-8) 13-3] 13-6] 16-4] 11-8] 11-3] 12-7] 12-4] 10-8) 10-9 
Sugar, granula- 

tede re5. F2N3. 4 “ | 21-6} 22-0] 24-0] 23-6) 22-0] 43-6] 90-4) 31-2) 31-6! 32-0] 28-4) 27-2) 24-8] 31-6] 28-0) 26-0} 24-4) 24-4 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0} 10-2] 20-4} 42-0) 14-6! 15-0] 15-2) 13-6) 13-0} 12-0} 15-4) 13-6) 12-6) 12-0} 12-0 

ea, black..... +S 8-2} 8-3! 8-7) 8-9] 9-0} 14-5) 16-5] 13-7|§18-0)§17-9)§17-6]§15- 1) §13-8!§10- 2! §12- 6) §13- 0) §13-1]§13-0 

Tea, green..... ass 8-7] 8-7) 9-1) 9-3} 9-2} 13-9] 16-9} 15-0)§18-0)§17-9] §17-6)§15- 1) §13-8] §10-2)$12-6]§13-0/§13-1) §13-0 

OMe! i452 5 ae% 4+ “ 8-6] 8-8} 8-9) 9-4] 9-5) 11-1} 15-2] 13-5) 15-3) 15-1] 15-1] 14-3] 12-3] 9-8! 9-7] 9-4) 9-0) 9-0 

Potatoes.......] 4 bag] 24-1] 28-0] 30-3} 36-0} 53-6} 60-7/216-9| 45-7/100-7| 51-7) 43-7] 90-4] 33-7| 34-4] 40-0] 25-9] 53-8] 56-6 

Vinegar........|Me at. 7 7 7 8 8 -9} 1-0 -9| 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 9 9 9 9 Q 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

All Foods.....]...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95) 7-34] 7-49/12-79/16-92/10-18)11-06/10-73/10-92/11-10) 8-16] 6-84) 7-38] 7-54] 7-82] 7-79 


ee Oe SO eS ee ee ee ee ee 





cite. a ab _-+ [Me ton} 39- 


Wood, soft.....)¢ “| 2 

















Coal'oil... 2. 1 gal.| 24-0) 24-5} 24-4) 23-7] 24-1] 27-6] 36-6] 31-2) 30-7] 31-0) 31-1] 30-9] 29-5] 26-7] 27-4] 27-4] 27-2) 27-1 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
UT 1 Ca ae [par er 1-50) 1-63) 1-76] 1-91] 1-90) 2-75) 3-55) 3-41) 3-34) 3-29) 3-26) 3-25] 3-18] 2-86] 2-83] 2-81) 2-83) 2-81 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... imo. | 2-37] 2-89) 4-05] 4-75) 4-86) 4-77) 6-30) 6-95) 6-87] 6-91] 6-96) 7-06) 6-99] 5-67) 5-55) 5-57) 5-68) 5-70 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Tietales 40.8 [02.8% 9-37/10-50/12- 7914-02) 14-27/20- 36) 26-81) 26-58] 21-31) 26-97) 21- 18/21. 44/18 - 36) 15-41) 15-78] 15-95) 16-36) 16-33 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


é $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83] 6-82] 7-29) 7-29) 12-65) 17-04/10-30)11-24/10-61/10-89]11-12} 8-41] 7-11) 7-56) 7-61] 7-81] 7-89 
Prince Ed. Island 4-81) 5-26) 5-81] 6-34) 7-23]..... 15-08} 9-50)/10-39} 9-77}10-04/10-42} 7-95} 6-75] 7-26] 7-31] 7-60] 7-66 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83} 6-55) 7-04) 6-96) 12-51) 16-24/10-29) 11-28) 10-66}10-74/10-89) 8-40} 7-18) 7-51] 7-65) 8-10} 8-05 
Qtebeos. 5 .0.25.5..2.0% 5-15) 5-64) 6-33} 6-87] 6-84/12-51/15-99| 9-54/10-54] 9-85)10-04)10-14} 7-53] 6-23) 6-78) 6-81] 7-29] 7-35 
Ontario: 1. S295. 2.38% 5:01) 5-60} 6-50) 7-20) 7-11)12-74)17-12)10-08)11-17)10-78]11-80)11-03} 8-04] 6-79) 7-46) 7-51) 7-89] 7-84 
Manitoba. 2.25.....2.%% 5-85) 6-19] 7-46) 7-87) 8-06)12-45/16-83) 9-89/10-27|10-45}10-54)10-88] 7-61] 6-60) 6-85) 7-59) 7-49) 7-42 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6:92) 7-86) 8-25) 7-88)12-74)16-47)10-03) 10-56) 10-85)11-21)11-21) 7-84) 6-70) 7-09) 7-50) 7-23) 7-19 

it dp be 5 dodo bar 6-02} 6-50} 8-00) 8-33) 8-14)13-15}17-12)10-02)10-56)10-73/11-21/11-40| 8-07] 6-57) 7-15) 7-53) 7-43] 7-41 
British Columbia....| 6-90} 7-74} 8-32] 9-13] 9-13]13-65|18-18]11-48]11-81]11-87|12-32]12-46] 9-36] 7-63] 8-06] 8-39] 8-65] 8-59 


HN Aepe he only. §Kind most sold. 
ftAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGATING, 











Beef Pork Bacon 
Lape) pee 
re ee hh gs | & s ss | 4] 4 
LOCALITY aa toe 31° air 0 p es is e & 8 
8 |8 | ele cS el 1S we | as oa | oa | ea 
26|/ 85] ac] Sc] ws] ais ao | Ss | $86) ac ag | Ad 
isin ona) Og Ta R=|en! 2 om iQ gi 0 2g -~O 
28/28/28} 58/88 / g8 | BE | 88 | seh] 8a | 4 | Be 
‘ol ood oO fe wu 2 
Zt ie lae S S| 3 oi aa ea ee 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 20°o | 19-2 | 17-7 | 12-7 | 10-2 13-2 22°6 21-1 20-0 29-1 32-3 50-9 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 24-9 | 19-5 | 16-8 | 13-3 | 11-2 11-3 18-7 21-2 20-6 26-9 30-2 49-1 
I=“Sydneyar .cesiet ehckn ce 27-6 | 23 18-6 | 14-7 | 14 12-4 20 24 ot 26-7 30-5 46-7 
2—New Glasgow.......... 26 20 17 12 10-3 ll 18 20 21-7 25-3 28-5 49-7 
Aa Nerses . sa) «ide ale ot 22-5 | 19 16-5 | 14 L082 Ut SA: BeBe 201 Be LG Sele dees 31-8 50 
4— Halifax... c.c.ce.cesneee 24-1 | 17-1 | 17-9 | 12 10-9 10-4 18 22-2 20-4 26-3 29-7 48-4 
DO Windsor hts eee we 25 18 15 15 L228 Ae eet LR ce 20 20-2 26 29-5 - 50 
Ge TUT O'S ik. create Rorhoustete te 25 20 16 12 108, 6) RTE Bs se Be Re ee 23-3 29-2 81-3 49-7 
7—P.H.1.—Charlottetown.| 23-5 | 19-5 | 19-7 | 18-6 | 12-4 TESS. ete 21-3 17-3 28-2 31-3 44-4 
New Brunswick (average)...} 25-8 | 20-4 | 19-1 | 13-5 | 11-0 12-0 21-0 21-6 20-6 27-8 31-3 |. 51-3 
S-—-MONGtON 0 <.:scis einer > te . 17-7 | 12-2 9-8 se all ee ee 20-8 19-7 27-4 30-7 50-7 
9—Saint John............. 7: : 20-5)| 12-7 | 11-2 10-6 22 22-5 19-8 27-8 31 52-6 
10=Hrederictons 58 ghitaal anaes SOR se 14 13 14k 2) FRE Pai 22-7 28-3 31-1 52 
{i@—Batburst! sos.iss.itesder-ate 2 19 15 10 12-5 20 18 20 27-5 32-2 50 
Quebec (average) . . 18-7 | 12-4) 8-4 9-1 24-5 18-0 18-3 24-6 31-1 50-2 
12—Quebec..........--2-06s . -9 | 17-8 | 13-8} 9-1 10-3 26-1 19-1 19 24-7 29-1 45-3 
13—Three Rivers . 19-5 | 12-5 7-9 10-4 25 18 17-8 28-7 30-8 51-2 
14—Sherbrooke............ . . 22 13-7 7:8 LOSS eee Et 17-7 19-3 24-7 28-5 51-3 
15—Sorel..... ey Sees oe . 16-7 | li 6-7 Ue nd ona PAN 5 16 17-1 Bu 37-5 48 
16—St. Hyacinthe . 7: 15-2 | 11-6 8 11-3 22-5 16 16-7 28-8 33-4 49-1 
17 — Sti ObnS |. Ass teat. sees 7 | 20-6 | 12-3 8-8 7-8 24-3 19-4 17-3 28-3 29-1 50-7 
18—Thetford Mines 15 12 9 Sabo Tees 15 US «| GUBGs eee oh. shes oR cares 50 
19-—Montreal’. 3. oe sce «3s s/o "oO |aeronl 114 8-6 6-7 23-8 20-5 19 27-4 30-4 54-8 
PAE ASE! Bierce) aeariee ea TOE 5 | 19 13 9-4 9-5 25-3 20-7 19-7 27-2 30-2 51-8 
aOntario (average) -6 | 18-0 | 13-1 |] 10-6 14.9 22°8 21-8 20-3 28-4 31-1 51-4 
2-—Otlawass. eas ee ehients -9 | 21 14-8 | 10 12 23-5 20-5 19-7 27-5 31-2 52-2 
22—Brockville....:....:+. “5 -2| 18-5 | 12-4 9-5 QR GE eOhS 20 19 26-6 29-1 51-2 
28——Kine ston... 4.6 oboe abhi 23-6 | 19-2 | 19-1 | 138-5 9-6 11 22-4 22 19-1 27-2 30-5 50-5 
24—Belleville.............. 9-5 | 16 eget 222 8-6 14-7 23 19-5 17 28-2 30-8 50-3 
25—Peterborough.......... 23-7 | 20 16:7) 13:7 | 103 16 25 20 19-3 27-7 32 49-7 
26-—Oshawanes as ba. « biecie 20-2 | 18-7 | 19 12-3 7 11-3 TSIM aewee le 19-7 17 26-2 28-4 49-7 
2 (/——O ralliae ceils akin site 18 18-7 | 12 10-3 16-3 26-5 23-3 21-7 29-5 32°70 51-5 
28— LOLONUO soho eee Rusieras ost bith | 24 19-5 | 18-5 | 12-7 14-8 24-4 22-8 20-1 30 33-6 55-1 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 22 18 18-7 | 12 10-3 16-3 26-5 23-3 21-7 29-5 32-7 51-5 
30—St. Catharines.......... 22-3 | 19-7 | 17-4 | 18 10:3 14-8 20 poy: 19-2 25-9 28-6 50-4 
Oil El ar UOT sa cetiore Setausie nel 23-8 | 20-2 | 20-1 | 13-7 | 11-8 15 Ou|ind eee 21-7 24 27-4 30-3 51-7 
o2—Dranblordt.. ay. . besa ot 22-3 | 19-3 | 17 13-8 9-4 15-3 25 23a. Noinae 26-8 29-7 51-2 
30> Galt Gee Se Mes setelots ee 25-7 | 21-5 | 18-5 | 14-6 | 12-6 16-6 25 24-2 We 27-9 30- 49-4 
Baa (GUI PI, cnajoniormteneitiescucneds 21-2 | 18-8 | 19-6 | 11-4 | 11-6 15-8 20 18-6 19-4 26 29-6 51-9 
35—Kitchener...........000- 20-3 | 18-6 | 15 12-3 | 10-2 USO} ae Be eae 20-5 17-2 25-7 28-5 49-3 
386—Woodstock...........-- 24 19-7 | 17-7 | 12-5 9-7 WSs: oe. f 21-3 21 27-5 29-8 52-1 
Si OU A MOEG. 2htoacs oe, eiaack 20 20-8 | 16-7 | 13-5 | 11-8 15-8 20 2123" os ee 26-5 28-9 51:3 
38-—LONGOMN des No wee stewie oi 23-9 | 20-4 | 19-1 | 12-9 | 10-5 15 18-7 22-7 20 26-5 30-2 51:3 
39 — bse DOMASs..leriels clade ake 23-8 | 19-2 | 19-8 | 12-6 | 10-6 TOT PERG Ae a ae 23-6 19-5 26-8 29-2 52-5 
40—Chatham........-..0.- 23:3 | 19-6 | 18-1 | 14-2 9-7 15-9 18 19-3 20 28-2 31-4 52-1 
Al-—Windsorea: +5 ope se aise: 23-4 | 19-7 | 16-7 | 18-9 | 11-3 15-3 25 22-5 20-6 26-6 29-5 53 
4 SALIN Ain sopelnt oie wiowepuasecousieds 23-9 | 19-2 | 17-9 | 18-9 | 11-4 16-6 19-2 21 21-7 26-4 29-8 50-9 
43—Owen Sound............ 22-7 | 18-2 | 15-5 | 11-8 9-7 1D Olden: 19-5 19 27-8 31-7 47-8 
44—North Bay............. 20 i 17 12 10 UBS rat AY 5 aa. 20 21-8 29 ol 49-7 
AO SUC DUTY. cihcchsalieicinlaet 23-5 | 19-5 | 16-5 | 12-8 | 10-1 14-7 22-5 24-7 18-7 27-9 31-8 51-3 
46-=Cobalt.a... de cmas cle cew.ok 25 OR ere (csc aeals Oakes Ali chine leutes Mee, 4 21 25 29-2 31-7 50 
47—Timmins....,. ee) eo 27-7 | 25 20 16-2 | 11-2 19S i oe. 25-1 25 29-5 32-9 54-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 25-7 | 20-5 | 19 13-9 | 10-3 15-2 25 23-1 19-9 30-2 33-3 51-2 
49—Port Arthur...,........ DLO" |e Lisomle LO 11-6 | 10-6 Sra BS ees 24-2 22 33-1 36-6 53-2 
50—Fort William........... 22-6 | 19 15-3 | 12-9 | 11 GY allah Wee. Be 24 22-2 34-7 37-4 54-6 
Manitoba (average).......... 21-3 | 16-7 | 17-3 | 11-4 | 19-0 12-1 23°2 22°38 21-0 32-8 35°6 51-5 
51—Winnipeg............... 21-6 | 16-3 | 16-5 | 10-6] 9-4 11-4 23-4 23-6 74 le 32 34-6 52-2 
52—Brandons bees seacieee 21 17 18 12-2 | 10-5 12-7 23 72) el Tae aer = eS 33-6 36-6 50-8 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 20-4 | 16-2 | 15-3 | 10-4 8-2 10-6 19-7 19-6 18-4 4-1 37-1 53-9 
53—Rewina 22s). Ae eee 0-1 | 15-1 | 14-8 9-7 8-4 9-6 15-8 18-8 20 34-8 37-2 56-4 
54—Prince Albert.......... 19 16-5 | 16-5 | 10-54 8-2 10-5 17-5 20 17-5 35 38-6 51 
55—Saskatoon..........000: 19-6 | 15-4 | 14-2 9-9 7-9 10-3 22-3 19-7 17-7 32-8 36-5 49-9 
56—Moose Jaw...........-- 23 17-6 | 15-8 | 11-3 8-3 12 23 sh EY Gil On er eae 33-7 36:1 54-7 
Alberta (average)............ 20-3 | 16-1 | 14-6 | 10-5 8-2 11-8 20-9 19-0 18-6 29-2 33-4 48-3 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 18-7 1914-8 | 15-3)) 11 8-5 12-5 17-5 16-3 19-2 30-2 36-5 47-8 
58—Drumbheller............ 20 16-5 | 13-5 | 10-5 6-5 12-5 18 20 20 28-8 32-5 47-5 
59—EHdmonton............. 18-6 | 15-1 | 13-4 8-9 7:3 10-6 19-3 17-8 17-2 27-6 31 47-3 
O0--Caliarye. didet- oes -e 21-5 } 17-1 | 16-5 | 11 9-5 12-7 26-4 22-3 18 31-8 35-7 50-2 
61—Lethbridge cin a ee 22-5 | 17-2 | 14-2 | 11-3 9-3 10-9 23-3 1S 24 teas S.¢ 27-7 31-3 48-6 
British Columbia (average) .| 25-1 | 21-0 | 19-0 | 13-6 | 12-0 15-7 27-5 23°7 21-9 32-9 36-3 51-9 
62—Fernie 23:5 | 20 22 13-7 | 10-2 TS ety Ss eae 22 21 33-7 37-5 50 
63—Nelson 19-3 | 19 14 11-7 14-5y 04h 23-3 20-2 30-7 34-8 53-3 
64—Trail........ a Sado ode Or 22 18 15 11 LoS Seer et 25 23-5 35:2 38-2 56-5 
§65—New Westminster 20-4 | 18 12-6 | 12-6 15-4 25 22-7 22-5 31-6 34-9 50-4 
66—Vancouver 21-4 | 19-1 | 18-3 | 13-1 16-5 29-8 23-8 23 -2 32-9 36-8 53-9 
67—Victoria 22-7} 19:8 | 14-2 | 14-1 17-3 26-5 25-2 22-7 34-7 37-4 52-2 
68—Nanaimo 21 16:7 | 12-4 | 11-5 17 28-6 24 20 31-6 83°3 49-2 
69 —-PranGo R Wper tc. Seek cll nis Deke ol eis ae ce eS ws, toler ae eee ae eee 21-7 32-7 37-3 50 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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(kind most 
per lb. tin 


Canned salmon 
sold), 


Lard, pure leaf, 
best, per lb. 


Milk, in bottles 
per quart. 


Butter 


prints, etc., 


Dairy, solids, 
per Ib. 


prints, per lb. 


Creamery, 
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cents 


19-6 


bo 
ae . . . . . . . . . . . 
AIWwnan-F or me OONTDO oO OvOt + OH bo OO DO bo owoo > CO ae CO COCO ATI WNIT 


_— 
co 
WA PRR © 


bo 
bo 
eowrRe 


Fish 
# a ef - ob & s 
Poel Siee | Ce |) Boe ae ae Le 
SS rl sSsl are ES FO 1dos] Ag 
8a8 | $2 as oo os oor en 
sés|ae3/$28| 28 | a less] 88 
Sah | aan | dhh |] Sa Sa |/30oa] €2 
6) td = B a H fy 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-7 22-5 16-6 14-3 50-3 17-7 17-3 
9-0 2eLe Nel eke «olen eeee.. - 41-2 13-6 14-4 
8 19¢ Fee. eee 39-7 13 15 
RA bk ee 22 HESS GB lia apo ieee erent: eae 155. |i ee. 
Pe BE oid | cee act SLT eo Le ote BES oo Vides BAD po ove 13-3) pees. 
10 DOr BSR. cies BS... 45 12-4 13-5 
RF 28 $s Si eR chen ee 40 13 15 
ee ee 3 | eR A Seek sic fleraeees + 40 13 14 
Ae SF BOLO ectmtene «ried « « 42-5 12-5 14-0 
12-5 24-2 1520 |e eeer... 43-1 13-5 16-3 
11-5 DSS 2b | Eee Bee. vets: 41-2 13-6 16-5 
13-5 27-5 Sy | ee RE 45 13-9 14-4 
eke. 22 Rs MEL «o WOetere at «see ese 3 15-4 18 
SAE VE. Sl eR. Ae ied |, UE LOAM | ae Se 
13-9 24-3 19-0 7-0 62-5 15-7 15-6 
ote EF 5 2355 SI Cee. |e en . PO tere «ee cs 15-5 
15 24 US aM | he Oe a 16 16-3 
Metis |B Bae ot 19 NE cee oe Bee 17 Po Ba 
Fie cs ie Ie ae Ca es Leica k A Ce |S A an Fe Se SM |e 15 
Mees lanes BlarRe ete «ol ete ts [Miser x 15 15 
12-7 Dod ll Se ee ec 60 14-7 16-6 
Pt oe ee (Ae a i ec: ee 7 65 a 15 
15-0 22-5 9:6 Wee. 62-5 16-$ 16-6 
Fie Pint ee 24-9 Get | Re. Wa oeeA. «.. 19-3 16 
SS. 25 4 RS eee cee ORs. 16-7 15 
Sse. 20 DRC | de, Si El i eee eae 15-7 15 
hh ei ceed (OVE Pe ION 1 RECS OER ie, GUE Rese er Ne 18 eee 
abies. LAR kn Baa PURE Ne CO, A ERERAS |, Ah ee is a 15 15 
Fle trac | eS Le 18 Me BAA Sebo see ela eee oi 15 
Seal, ¢ 17 Jee eS es Memes 18 5 Sit Ee 
Ae ae 25 25 Bee en ca Onmgn Ie ee oe 17-7 
BAS: gece elds line weet PRRs. ws 18 5 a eee 
AR Sas Te oe (eens shore AOE Shige dates a 6 15 17 
eS as beh OBAL Real Gir ® fc IRIN aetoe: eae | a eee 18 18 
UNG NSM Bei Os. iS. 8. MSS. x TENE ES eee are 
Ses eed Be he tv eke iP al to Gar i eae iy eae cee ek ee 15-1 
st eel ee pe ale |S ve) Oe ee il , pee 
Te eee ee Vee alee ce ee os [LB 18 
bes, Pi SI IC, eho ty Se PO es ats IC eee eee a ae 15 Met ae. oe 
Oe AR Wane Sf 8 20 Ene) em | ee 18 15 
Fee Oi 20 DEM T [de era ofits ae exe 14-4 16-5 
ES ee a ee eee 25 LE SA, Bet 15-3! 16-7 
nih oe Oe Pees EC IR PCH Ea one OR a repeal (ot ee: 15 ea a 
TUS teil ba Wee) as 28 ey 6a pee 19 20 
1D ZOD Dees: APalae wa he eos es 16-23 15 
AAs ce Ate | onda. cliche qe aac Paste os 18 5 By be Ree 
DANE ed acta «lela ca tdnn:| eee os 15 5 Ae 
f. Doad,. [Mo des, 18 5 a Ree 65 18 18 
net Oe Ata IS os 2c Bibidl Io Olea Opel IS GE IRr Se eee Ce See a 18 Pee... 
oe WS) eae aes oles beads: 60 20-4 19-7 
Ae ee i aren Se G2 ee oe Ree, ce ee ee Ook 
Ag ee. Sa be he ae 16 SE Eee TS ee Ae 20 16 
Be eal Bee Bal Gok BUA (AO See | ee a 15 17-4 
22°5 24-3 1610 SP... 60-0 26-0 16-8 
Pe ee a 23-5 16 re Poe hoe 60 20 17-6 
22-5 ed NA eee. an. Semel als MAES se 20 16 
22°% 23-1 10-7 1dr Yl [es Mie 2 23°74 20-3 
21-5 24 10 25: hae Genes s.< 25 19-5 
22-5 21-7 11-2 SY hae eos 22-5 18-7 
21-7 21-7 9-5 LOM o leh tienes 22-3 18 
25 25 24 Ne a it Bea, 25 25 
22°38 22°38 12-0 1840. [3.0 88... 23-7 29-2 
25 Pa) Ga BGs, coe kl le aes eo ee J i 25 25 
25 22-5 14 ile? GMM Fae, So ara 25 19 
21 DONE RS aS ae oe hoes ct ates 21-6 19 
20 Ziti. [a onte al re meters lets rales. + 25 19-2 
20-6 20-4 10 LSIEY i. eke 22 18-7 
16-7 BOG aevers. « 5S. hy Ae... 20-9 19-8 
20 PAR Bi ache ec tel |) Reece ee en ee 18 22 
18-7 PACA al Pak. poe ere LSPs Ut. meeke a. 23-3 22-3 
21 DAC) Nere-antats « Te Weer ess 22-5 22 
14-2 T.Getby ake Se ate, aS ee ee 19 16 
13-9 i ae eee 12 Be eo Fees 20-7 18-1 
12-5 MeZistde [eke Sorel ds clere eierstasc eke Sates 22 18-2 
are tadcs’s 15 URGE T. Aor. eetete or. [icte Sele 60 [Boia Bie ee 20 
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Eggs 
& 
Es s | -208 
Ons |Bszs 
ae ts QSs,, 
945, /SOMN S 
Fy 6) 
cents cents 
24-2 20-6 
26-6 23°8 
30 26-8 
24-8 22 
21-8 20 
29-7 25-1 
26h9 |. ost 
27 25 
22-6 19-4 
23°9 23-0 
27-5 23-4 
27-9 23-7 
24-3 Pape 
Seve las cee. 
25°6 22-4 
26-4 23-5 
24-6 21-7 
26-7 23 
24-7 20 
24-5 22-1 
26-7 23-6 
22 20-8 
28-7 24.2 
25-9 22-4 
23°% 20-2 
26-2 24 
Disha Hoes te 
21-9 18-1 
21 18-7 
20-2 17-2 
24 21-5 
19-4 17-7 
26-4 21-5 
19-4 teed 
25-4 23 
25-8 23-8 
23-5 19-7 
21-7 19-3 
24-4 20-7 
22-5 19-8 
21-3 17-2 
22-3 18-1 
23 17-1 
21-8 18-3 
20-8 17-5 
23-3 20-2 
22-1 19-5 
20-7 18-3 
Dilie lene eee 
27-6 24-8 
DAS han be Best hea 
29-1 25-1 
2G aGr ase eee 
27-3 23-5 
26-8 22-5 
23-8 18-8 
25-2 20-1 
22-4 17-4 
20-6 16-6 
21-5 17-4 
19-9 16-5 
20-9 17 
20 15-4 
21-1 16-8 
17-2 13-4 
20 16-4 
20-3 16-3 
23-6 18-1 
24-2 19-6 
27-3 22°8 
OGe lsseaeee 
27 22h 
26-6 23 
26:8 23 
eS. Vases ce 
28-1 25-4 
26-2 21 
30-3 21-7 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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Bs : Canned Vegetables 
StS te ae ss 
2 a me) oD, % ie a ro} 
om a a Ae g2 | 32 | se Be 
LOCALITY an a 5 oan | @ aor ay se 38 
4S. a 5 aes 1) 8 Bo et oe a ag 
eoric|| a eee eee S|) Oe |) See |) Bae eel) cae 
ee BH 3h qe op Se oe 2&8 BR a a ks 
to o 5. Se | Om |) “om 2G 5 2. 5m ga om 
e) ~Q oD) ica jaw} fa HH a Ay Ss 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 20-3 6-2a| 15-0 3-4 5-1 7-9 10-9 11-2 11-7 11-8 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 19-5 6-5 15-5 3-9 5-0 7-6 12-7 10-9 11-4 11-6 
1e—Syidtidya. sens hbo ochhte ese © 19-3 7-3 15-7 3-7 4.9 6-6 13-3 11-2 11 11-2 
2-= New Glasgow J.) aoe. << seeeieme + 19-1 | 6-6-7 15-3 3-9 4.7 7-4 11 10 11 11-2 
S— ATinerstencs «fash tess eee ees 19-6 Geriiel| eee ciee 3-9 5 8 12 10-4 11-6 11-4 
Ae alit Bx%,. Bion sche Qated s oer ees 19-8 | 4-6-7 16-2 3-8 5 7:9 12-5 11-3 10-9 11-2 
== WAN USOT aarti th oaks seca Came 19-5 6-7 17 3-9 5 8:3 ilk Te 12-5 12-5 
G=— Eur Okt gat oa eee BF sheets: 19-7 6:7 13-5 3-9 5:2 7:4 12-6 11-5 11-6 11-8 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown......... 20-5 6-7 15-7 3:6 4-8 8-2 13-8 10-7 11-9 11-9 
New Brunswick (average).......... 20-1 7-0 14-4 3-7 4-9 7-4 13-3 11-2 11-2 11-0 
S=MOMGtON sah. c5: tees ed Sate wee © 19-3 7-3 15-3 3-8 5 8-1 14-4 11-6 11-9 11:3 
O= Saint None: dood thes eaecente 21-2 | 6-6-7 17-3 3-6 al 7-2 12-2 11 10-5 10-6 
10=—Hred 6rictone:.on adie o6 dene ocr 20-6 7:3 13 3-7 5 7:8 13-5 11-1 11 10-9 
Ti=Bat Hurst se coda os pee 19-3 |6-7-7-3 13 3-8 4-5 6-5 13 11 11-5 11:3 
Quebec (average)................05. 17-8 5-0 13-9 3-5 5-0 6-4 10-8 10-0 11-2 ii-1 
f2== Quebec rasnteliosdinne. ton eee 20-6 | 4-7-5 13-7 S27 5 6-9 ts 10-3 10-6 10-7 
13—ThreepRivers. sas. to. eee 1s Ae a5 12-8 3-8 4-7 6-6 11-6 10 12-6 12-2 
14—Sherbrooke................05-- 18-6 4-7 12-6 3-1 5-2 5-8 10-8 10-2 11:3 Lied 
Pb —SOTel Wyic da aicutclelagetnas 20 eee A723 Ren ee ee 13-6 3-2 5 5-9 9-9 10-1 11-4 13-1 
16—St. Hyacinthe.............005. 15-5 4-7 13-2 3:3 5:3 if 11-1 10 12 10-5 
Pia ot J OBE 55.1 a Wi cee: 16-8 |4-7-5-3 12-7 3 5 6-3 10 10 10-9 10-2 
18—Thetford Mines................ 20 4.7 12 3:7 5-4 5-6 10-8 9-9 11-4 10 
19=Montrealic. eu). si'ctiehec. s Davoaels 18 4-7-6 14-5 3°8 5-1 6-9 10 9-9 10-6 10-8 
20S l dige, eee) sic Ree Aas 15-9 |4-7-5-3 11-9 3-5 4-7 6-2 11-7 9-9 10-2 10-3 
Ontario (average)................8.. 19-7 6-0 14-7 3-9 5-0 8-6 10-9 10-7 1-1 11-2 
DP leme OTC Was As Soletelals He ee eee 18-3 6-6-7 14-1 3-8 5 9-1 11-4 10-1 10-6 10-6 
22—Brockwilley, << jccakts se doses 18-3 6 12-7 3-5 4.8 7-2 11-5 10-1 10 10-3 
DO 7 INOS COME 24 slo, aioe ste 17-1 5-3-6 14 eos) 4-9 8-1 11 10-1 10-7 10-2 
24 —Bellevilless.. bs eidbh cna eees 18-5 4-7 16 2-8 4-9 7-9 10-6 9-9 9-1 10 
25— beter borough scsi. os dene. 19-3 | 6-6-7 16-2 3 4-8 9-2 10-8 9-9 10-7 10-7 
By-SA Wel seis eet! bess pean 18-5 | 5-3-6-7 14-3 2-8 4-8 8-4 10-7 10-5 10-6 10-9 
OTANI 3 ci els bs GEREN 0 lhe GLa 20:8 5:-3b 15-4 2-5 4-9 8-7 10-1 11:6 12-3 12-1 
8— NOTONCO! cog att sie efehels 's aero wee - 23 6-7 15-9 3-2 5-2 9 10-3 10-4 10-8 10-7 
29—Niagara Falis.. At: ees MN ce 20-8 | 6-6-7 15-4 2-5 4-9 8-7 10-1 10-2 10-8 Lie 7, 
30—St. Catharines.........+...+--. 20-8 |5-3-6-7 14-7 2-9 5 8-9 ji-1 10-3 il 10-9 
Oil EL aS ON Maes wh. sibs Sa rae 23-8 6-6-7 14-5 2:8 4-9 7:7 9-8 10-3 10-4 10-6 
Be DAN bloldsss sy. hisses 6 ee 19-2 | 6-6-7 15-8 2-6 4-8 9-1 10-2 10-4 10-8 10-4 
SRS CEN aie et es Aone ARE rive aie 22-6 6-6-7 14-8 2-8 4-9 9 10-5 11:3 11-4 11-4 
34-—Guel phiseas <<. bes wee Pee 20-5 6-6-7 15 2-8 4.9 9-5 11-1 11 Ti 2 11-3 
Bo Mavehener «.2 skh ns Eee 22 6 13-7 2-6 4-8 8-8 10-6 10-2 10-6 10-8 
36 WOOdStOCKks < s.be tee os Geass 19-7 |4-7-5-3 14-3 2-6 4-8 9-2 10 10-8 11-3 10-9 
Si — OOF AthOLE pass 4 oe es sapere dace 18-2 6 15-2 2-7 5 9-3 11 10-6 11-1 10-9 
Oe ION COM eden os bie ota ot aera. 20-1 6-6-7 16-2 2-8 5 8-4 10-4 10-6 11-2 10-8 
BO Suen NOMIAS. 1 okie asi. Pied are 20 = |4-7-5-3 16-1 2-8 5-1 9-3 12-5 11-9 11-6 11-3 
AO Chath fay 8). «ss G)s 6 of ae ae 18-7 4-7 15-2 3 4-8 8-5 10-7 10-8 11-7 11-6 
Bie WOLMOBOR Set y. bir. cee 5 pelt saee 18-7 |5-3-6-7 13 2-9 4-6 7:4 9-5 10-7 10-3 10-9 
CU eC gite) on See eee Satis aeaan & orc one 19-1 5-3 15-8 2-5 5 8-3 11-5 10-8 11-8 11-3 
435—Oiwen SOUNGs,.d0csnh es tee dels 19-4 B38 15-2 2-6 4.6 7-9 fl 10 10-5 10-5 
2 NOrth Daye isict es see os Go nes 19-7 | 6-6-7 i4 3-6 5-5 9-1 11-4 10-6 11-1 11-9 
45— Sud DUnY sce Saheb cde eee 17-9 6 12-2 3-6 5-2 8 13-1 11 122 11-4 
A6—-CObaNG «0% st tues hese 20 OC Yel a eee 4-] 5-5 8-2 11-5 12-6 12-2 12-6 
A ImiaOrONS eye. shies cE Co elon ee 19-1 6:7 13-6 3°7 6 8-8 12-5 11-5 11-8 12-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 17-5 |5-3-6-7 12-7 3-5 5 7-8 10 11-5 12-7 12-6 
49 ——Hort Aruhur ssh aicee «0b adie 19-8 |5-3-6-7 15 3°5 5:3 9 11-2 10-7 11-5 11-5 
S0—Hort Willtams.& site os tals 19-9 |5-3-6-7 14-2 3-5 5-5 8-1 10-4 11-6 12-3 12-2 
Manitoba (average)................. 21-7 6-1 16-5 3-6 5-3 9-9 11-1 13-6 13-1 13-3 
51—Winnipeg yn BR es oe ee 22-3 5-6-7 18 3-4 =a 8-9 10-6 12-3 12-4 12-7 
j2— Brandon we 60.) ee so 5b een Pat 5-3-6-2 711855 BO 7 5-6 10-8 11-6 13-6 13-8 13-8 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 21-0 5-9 16-0 3-4 5-1 9-3 11-6 13-6 13-5 13-7 
Bae eeia he e00 hk ae ck een 21-4 |5-6-6-4 15-7 3-5 5-3 9 10-4 13-7 13-2 13-7 
24—PrinceAl bert. o..c26 60.2. « Sdn 21-8 4.8 16-3 3-5 4.9 8-6 11-9 13-7 14-7 14-4 
DI—Saskatoonih-. kos de. acs ee 20 Od: |.) Seiebee 3:4 5-1 9-5 10-7 12-9 13-1 13-2 
06 —Moosevawe..'. -hanaee to dnc 20-8 6-4 16 303 5 10 11 13-9 12-9 13-6 
Alberta (average)................00: 22-8 6-3 16-6 3:5 5-7 7:5 10-6 12-6 13-3 13-4 
bi-—Medicine Hat... s6 5 ..)auee.- PLOT As 8) 14 3-5 6-2 7:3 10-8 12-7 13 13-5 
OS —— (RUM UOr 80. ae Ace ee 25-2 6-7 15 3:6 5-9 6-3 11-7 12-4 13-7 13-7 
59—Edmonton SC SEOE Gee OAS Ce Be 20-9 |5-3-6-7 16-4 3-7 5-7 8 9-8 12-2 13-1 13-6 
WaH-Calganyir. ir... obi s.obe [i eee 23-3 5-6 18-5 3:5 5 8 10 12-7 13-3 sor 
Oi laeth bridge... ae.ch «te Redan 22 6-7 19 383 |. Bes 8-1 10-8 12-8 13-2 13-2 
British Columbia (average)......... 23-8 7-7 17-3 3-9 5-8 6-9 8-1 12-4 12-6 13-1 
Sap HeMnIOn: Bice sno keeh « . do Rue ZO BAe NS «| «0, Sa oO SED) Ml Ae Ses eee 7:3 9 12-9 13-7 13-7 
Pag elsOR. te... Som eee shee. eee 23 8:3 15 4.2 7-1 en 8 12-5 14-3 14-7 
64—Trail. FRO, 5 OC OID Re ae 21-7 8 16 4 6 8-1 8 12-2 14 14 
65—New Westminster.............. 22-6 6-7-5 20 3-9 5-3 5-7 7-9 12-2 11-7 12-3 
bi Vancou vend. .i0 3. hG.. de hate - 23-3 | 6-7-5 18-6 3-8 5-3 6-5 7:9 11-8 10-6 11-7 
Bis NaebOTIAs Lye od ha ath. fis ott 24-3 8 19-2 3-9 6 6:8 8-2 12-5 12-4 12-4 
Uc tegle C LCC OO a re a ee 23-5 8 15 4 5 5-8 8-3 11-2 aby! 11-6 
69-——Frince Rupert.}.... a.0cteecers 25°7 |7-5-8°3 |.......% 4-] 5-9 7:3 7-7 14-2 12-7 14 








s, Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b Grocers’ quotations. 
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Potatoes Apples gs 
g 4. ? : ee : a a 
3 re “ ao} g ox 2 a g : 
en se £ -~ | Ba | oe ; Es Se og £ 
a es : : oA soe 9 om See a, eye as or SxS 
HY a o Oo n Nn fo) ° e q na SA as ~ Q S G6 > } 
"h parle Ps 2 2 Qs se 2 Sess BI FQ Of EES 2 
~ 4-2 Gg ® = f Shite Ba ave 295 =I SS 38 SH Pia 
ae pel ee 2 2 oe ee | 1 ote | etl se — oe Bn a 
ag2| &o = £ 2S oe Se | ee 3 as a2 aa Eo 
oo AH ® 8 2A > OQ Ea aq oU 5 Be aN om oO & 
Q S) Oy ew Fy eal Oy fan} © 5 Oo = Oo 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-9 5-7 1-699 32:3 26-6 15-6 10-9 16-4 15-3 58-2 19-4 54-9 42-9 
4-8 6-5 1-592 28-9 21-5 14-1 11-5 15-7 15-0 53°53 18-8 58-3 44-5 
4.4 7-5 1-888 S4eSEh se ee 13-8 11-5 15-5 146 Wied BE DS Stalicten eee ees 41 1 
4-5 6 1-375 DOS ITE woe ee 13-5 11-9 15-5 V4.7 We Sea. 19)-:3) dl hANer core 39-7 | 2 
4-8 7-2 1-114 20-6 18s eile 9-7 15 14-3.) -Oe 2. aes TSievlye eaewe sedtaet ado ntake he coe 3 
5-1 5-9 1-82 SAD one ee 15-7 11-7 16-4 LGO-6 Weee.s Gee. TG)09: 5 [are ee pees 47 4 
5 6-5 1-687 PACS erate ge eee 13 16-7 DG NBS cae TO. Waren pee 50 5 
4-7 6-1 1-667 30-6 25 13-5 11-1 15 15 53-5 18-4 58-3 45 6 
4-6 7-4 1-54 29° CR + AIL. noe 11-6 15-2 14-7 dee eee 20) Ga ea ee 47-2 | 7 
4-5 Wl 1-694 32°8 22°90 15-9 11-3 15:3 ‘14-9 TES G Be. 18-0 55-1 4q-7 
4-8 7-6 1-567 28 20 15 11-7 15-6 1O=2 Wes ecR BR. 20-3 55 51-3 | 8 
4-7 7-1 2-021 40-6 25 16 11-4 14-8 Sif.) eee oe ee 17-2 59-5 46-7 | 9 
4-7 6:8 1-706 SOCAE Ente oe 16-8 11-8 15-4 TAO) [Sek Bee: 17-4 56 44-5 |10 
3-6 6-8 1-48 TAS By Ree ee, 2 | eee ee 10-2 15-5 Nef Vette. OSE 1Aa2 59 48-3 {11 
4-6 5:3 2-046 38-7 26-2 14-1 11-1 15-6 14-1 57-5 19-8 60-6 42.5 
4-5 4-9 2-003 SOLOS See. 8 12-9 12-2 115} 14-9 76-2 21-2 63 44.1 |12 
4.4 5-8 2-191 38-9 25 14-3 11-3 14-8 14-3 50 18-7 54 43-5 113 
4-7 5-4 2-367 44.5 29-2 13-7 11-3 16-2 14-7 49-3 20-4 61 43 14 
5 4.2 2-043 SYA || een ee 13-9 11-3 17 12-9 50 LS Medes < Meee 43-4 {15 
4 6 2-214 40: 1g. eee 13-8 11 16 14 50 18-7 57-5 42-3 |16 
4.9 5-7 1-745 32-5 20 14-6 10-6 15-8 14-4 51-2 19 65 4] 17 
Seto tee tee 5-5 1-866 MLSs || ae ee 15 10 16-7 14-2 65 DD} tei ane 45 18 
4-7 4-9 2-277 40-4 Sw 14-4 11-1 15-9 13-9 68 19-8 58-4 39-5 |19 
4-4 5-6 1-708 31-5 25 13-9 11-5 15-3 VSO eels. oe ee. 20-9 65 4] 20 
4-9 6-0 1-939 36-2 27-9 15-1 10-9 16-6 15-7 58-4 18-5 55-6 41-2 
4-8 6-5 1-729 36-1 82-5 14 10-9 16-2 16-1 58-8 19-6 60-2 40-6 |21 
5 5-4 1-727 OSM er.ca i Ve Rares hee 9-3 16 Toit latte ae 17-6 63-3 42-6 |22 
5-1 5-7 1-959 36-1 25 12-5 11-6 16-4 15-4 52-5 17-9 52-7 40-5 23 
4-7 5-3 1-80 34-6 BASS we te 3 Bef 12 16-3 15 49 17-7 48-5 39-4 |24 
4-7 6-6 1-958 Oa || eile eel | Sa 11-2 16-5 15 53-3 18 57-8 40-3 |25 
4-5 5-9 2-057 39-3 DOT a Be tee 11-9 16-7 15 69 19-4 64-5 42 26 
4-6 5 1-767 35-6 OOy Wier te eee 9-4 17-5 Doe We ene eases 18 57 41-5 |27 
4-6 5-1 2-151 40-7 BASE *|| Arig ok eae 10-5 16-5 15 60-7 18-1 60 40-4 |28 
4-9 5-8 2-417 1 AS || SR eae | A ee 11-9 alg! 15 60 15-7 50 42-8 |29 
5-9 6-4 2-119 38-1 De ea eee se eo 10 17 15-5 60 16-2 50 40-9 |30 
4-9 5-8 2-037 38-4 DOTOBE ..ccqe tee 10-1 16-7 Pet Wash. Le. 17-7 49 40 31 
4-5 5-5 1-985 DOPMRT ER OT ome ee 11-5 16-6 14-8 54 LG Siri alee, wee eee 39-6 |32 
4-3 6-1 2-04 OOM eel to Ales ete ee 9-7 16-5 16-4 59 19-6 55 39 33 
5-2 6-5 1-79 36-6 SAD Wea! Slee 8 elas 9-8 17-5 1S) SC 0 eae 19-3 59 40-9 134 
4-2 5-3 1-773 DO Sale eee le. ae ee 10-5 15-9 HOD Be ef} eT ke 18-1 65 39-4 35 
4-8 5-7 1-735 SAO pie re ae eS oo ee a WEE 16-2 14-6 49 18-7 49 40-7 |36 
4-6 5-5 1-655 30-2 Dy | Seen ee A 10-9 17-1 Ded ene ook Seeeee 19-2 59-7 39 37 
4.5 7-1 1-808 34-6 QO Me .04 9-6 15-6 ee he. kes cs 17-3 54-5 39-4 138 
4.2 (ei 1-67 Pain Ae | Oe By tee Pa Oe IM 16-3 UAE: Uh LR eee Q0E Dane eee 41-1 [89 
3°8 5-4 2-00 0% "ead one nat eee 10-8 16-4 Hos | settee «crate! 18-7 58 39-4 |40 
3-7 5-9 2-073 JO TAR Erte Bh a ee ee 10-6 16-2 ASS tea a Se sot LORY spate ees 40 41 
4.5 5-7 1-93 || Sn Peso || ere Pa 10-9 17-4 LG) SRS ae eee 1 Siar Serre eee eee 39-6 /42 
4-1 5-4 1-629 FOE (uke See eae Heoetewe 10-4 16-1 TABS eden 2eO re. 18-8 62 39-7 143 
5) 6-2 2-287 43-7 30 1 12 17-7 WS 61-5 19 59 43-7 |44 
4.4 6-4 2-275 40-9 23 15 11-2 17 17-7 62-6 19 Does 43-7 |45 
5 6-5 2-25 OO ecw ete. 18-5 11-4 18-2 16-5 63-2 19-7 55 47-5 146 
5-2 6-8 2-223 TM reas AR ee 14-7 12-1 16-9 7} 66 18-8 48 44 47 
5 6-5 1-975 One Le Sere. 15 11 15 15 60 TSF if. \lhseeeemeeen se 43-3 |48 
By 6-4 1+ 722 31-8 30 16-7 11-6 16-7 17-3 56-7 20-8 48-3 41-7 |49 
4-5 6-1 1-614 29-6 20 14-2 11-8 16-8 17-4 55-7 19-5 51-3 43-2 |50 
5-0 5-6 -859 128 he LS 16-6 19-6 16-7 16-1 61-1 20-2 49-3 43-8 
5-2 5:5 97 ib WN AP bos Fe 14-2 10-1 15-4 15-5 60 19-4 48-3 43-6 |51 
4-7 5-6 747 TA AGAR wicks 2 19 11 18 16-6 62-2 21 51 44 52 
5:2 5-5 742 Oe SOM a ee 18-9 19-9 16-9 16-4 62-5 21-9 53-2 47-9 
5 5 838 PAUSED |, game at et meee ae oF 9-6 17-9 15-9 62-4 21-3 OL 46 53 
5-5 5:8 LLG TA 5 qiBerm tates: 17-2 12 18-1 16-7 63-9 24 55-5 47-9 |54 
5:3 5-1 » 734 ie a BP eee Ae 16-7 10-4 16-7 16-3 62-4 21-6 53-3 46-8 155 
5 6-2 -679 VA VEN fe |: Seer Air 22-7 neve 15 16-7 61-4 20-5 53 47-3 156 
5-5 4-5 1.435 22 ON 8.5 2 16-5 19-9 17-5 16-9 59-5 21-6 53-4 44.8 
5-8 4-1 1-14 a3 eo, cha 17-4 11-2 17-4 16-4 60-4 22°8 54-1 45-5 |57 
5-8 4-3 1-10 22 0 Bnet, a 15 10-5 18-4 16-9 62 21 54-7 46-2 |58 
5-9 5-4 1-18 PD OE | a See 17 10-9 17-1 16 60-1 21-4 51 44-1 |59 
5 4-4 1-21 Qe PANE AR ee Be 10-1 16-6 14-9 57-9 20-6 48-8 44-3 |60 
5-1 4-4 -967 13 Sidliterwal BAe hdn 12 18 16 57 22 57 44 61 
3-6 4-4 1-558 $0 OS ee es 17-9 9-8 16-5 14-3 55-1 20-9 560-5 42-5 
6 50 7 1-12 2D saris memes 20 10 15-7 Lie 1} \: tees oh. Boe 23-5 65 47-5 |62 
5 6 1-68 20+ 5 lhe BR 2 line RES 10 19 14-3 57 22 60 45 63 
7-1 3-7 1-54 30 AB seas 20 10-2 17-3 £5 62-3 24-7 51 45 64 
5-4 4-2 1-33 20 04S CAR ee 9-2 15-4 13-2 50-6 19-4 44 386-2 |65 
jee 4-7 1-55 PALES Sl eas Se tee Aen A 9-4 14-8 13-7 55-9 18:8 41-5 38-8 |66 
5-8 4-5 1-72 30 telecast 10 16 1i5soY/ 53 19-6 45-5 41-7 |67 
5-5 4 1-30 2D Delt sees 15 10 15 13-6 48-3 19-4 DOL Vine Ss 68 
5 4-7 2-22 AY Sig oe we 16-5 9-3 18-5 15 58-3 20 46-7 43-3 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 

















stove and chestnut, 


United States’ 
per ton 


Anthracite coal, 
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see eerersrce 
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seer eer ceces 
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weet w arenes 
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Sugar <] 
—|, |: alg | 2. : 
+3 3 .3 ae! KH >; 
£ (8 eee al eo Oe ae 5 33 
LOCALITY 4 3 (2 |sgel ae ia fl gh | 3 5 | 3g 
° . . . 2a yy - 5 : re . & . & 
eo | oS a Bc | 285) we | Bo) oe 86 eS a8 
a4 eA oOo = 13 Erie oS eo HS ga aa lm 
8/23/88) a8 (S251 SS lie] 82 | gs | Be | as 
Bal da}loa|] $alssal sx |Ha] om | Sh | sa | Su 
oO Pal oO H Oo > oD) Ay 1é) oD) DD 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents! cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-1 | 6-0 | 36-0 | 52-0 | 19-7 13-8 | 2-8 39-0 48-1 11-6 4-8 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-2} 5-9 | 42-0 | 48-6 | 18-4 9-9 | 3-0 42-9 37-7 12-1 5-0 
1—Sydney........-.-2+- 6-1} 5-9 | 38-7 | 47-3 | 18-5 12 3°3 42-9 42-4 12-2 4-9 
2—New Glasgow.......- 6-2] 6 40-9 | 48-7 | 21 8-9 | 2:7 43-6 37-6 12-1 4-8 
3—Ambherst.........0e0: 6 6 46-7 | 48-7 | 15-7 ial eye | IR ae 34 11-5 5 
A——Halifax se, success 8 oe 5-8 | 5-8 | 89-7 | 47-4 | 19-2 9-7 | 3-8 48 40 12-4 5-1 
B— Windsor, ...c-es0s hoe 6-7 6 45 50 18-3 9 228 lil omime ee torte ees 12-3 5 
6='Bruro. Jb. estes cs be 6-5 | 5-9 | 41 49-2 | 17-5 9-8 2-8 37-2 34-5 12-3 5 
7—P.E.L.-Charlottetown| 6-1] 5-7 | 45-8 | 49-6 | 21-4 14-1] 3-0 42-4 40 13 5-2 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-0 | 5-9 | 39-7 | 48-3 | 17-4 10-2 | 2-7 39-5 36-6 11-8 5-1 
8—Moncton.........ee-- 6 5-8 | 42-8 | 49 19-6 10 3 41-8 37-8 12 5-1 
9—Saint John..........- 6 5-9 | 38 45-7 | 18-2 9-9} 2-6 38 35-8 12-1 5-1 
10—Fredericton........-. 6-1] 5-9 | 42-1 | 48-7 | 16-8 10-8 | 2-6 38-2 34-3 11-7 5 
11—Bathurst.. iis. .0< see 6 5-9 | 85-7 | 50 15 10 2-7 40 38-3 11:5 5 
Quebec (average).......... 5-7 | 5-6 | 35-3 | 51-3 | 20-2 12-9 | 3-0 42-9 49-0 10-3 4-6 
12-~@uebee is. tienes ae 5-8 | 5-6 | 86-9 | 55-6 | 20-3 15 3-1 39-6 52-5 10-3 4-8 
13—Three Rivers........- 5-9 | 5-9 | 35-4 | 59-7 | 22-2 15-2 | 4-2 45-3 56-5 11-8 4-4 
14—Sherbrooke.........- 5-5 | 5-4 | 32-8 | 52-6 | 17-2 11-4 | 2-9 46-7 47 10-8 4-5 
15=-Soreli-..ten eons see eee 5-6 | 5:3 | 33-5 | 45-2 | 19-2 9-9 | 2-4 33-6 50 10 4-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-8 | 5-6 | 36-8 | 44-6 | 20-7 12-5 | 3:3 43-7 45 10 4.9 
(Ste JOHNS. a fehes oe eee 5-8 | 5-6 | 31-3 | 46-9 | 17-8 13-3 | 2-9 47-9 50 10 4-6 
18—Thetford Mines...... 5-7 | 5-4 | 88 54 20-7 13-3 | 2-7 41-7 40 10 5-2 
19—Montreal............: 5-6 | 5-5 | 35-3 | 53-5 | 21-1 13-2 | 2-6 46-8 50 10-2 4-5 
20 Eta... eee ane ke 5-8 | 5-7 | 37-3 | 49-5 | 22-7 AQ" || 4228 40-9 50 10 4-4 
Ontario (average).......... 5-9 | 5-9 | 35-9 | 55-9 | 19-9 12-1 | 2-6 37-5 48-7 16-8 4-8 
1— Ottaway. bites os ss 5-9 | 5-8 | 35-7 | 57-1 | 17-9 12-7 | 2-8 43-3 52-9 10-1 4.9 
22—Brockville..........- 5-9 5-7 | 85-7 | 53 22-2 10 2-9 39 47-5 10-4 i) 
23—Kingston..........00. 5:7 | 5-6 | 37 50-1 | 19-5 12-4 | 2-7 38-5 46 10-6 4-8 
24—Belleville...........-. 5-9 | 5-7.| 36-8 | 55-2 | 19-7 10-4 | 2-4 34-6 48-6 10-6 5 
25—Peterborough........ 5-91 5-7 | 40-5 | 54-8 | 20-2 13-6 | 2-6 40-8 49 10-5 5 
26—Oshawa......sseeeee 5-7 | 5-6 | 41 56-2 | 20-5 il 2-6 33-7 50 10-7 4-7 
D7 —Opillias As. ietee ms siare 5e7 | eosOluoaconl Oc. ie 9-7 | 2-4 34-7 43-5 10 4-7 
28— DOTONTO' io. htidierieie'ot eke 5-6] 5-6 | 39-1 | 55-8 | 19-2 11-5} 2-5 39-4 42-2 10-1 4-6 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-2 | 6 38-6 | 57-4 | 21 12 2-4 42-5 40 11 4-7 
380—St. Catharines....... 5-9 | 5-9 | 36-1 | 60-1 | 20-3 11-3 | 2-5 37-1 45 10-8 5-2 
31—Hamilton............ 5-3 5-2 | 84-3 | 56-6 | 19-1 10:7 } 3223 34-1 45 9-8 4-5 
382—Brantford......0+-s0- 5-6] 5-6] 88-8 | 55-6 | 20-7 11-1 2-7 36-7 49.2 10-2 5-1 
DO—— Galt.2 taeeetvereosee 5-8 | 5-8 | 35-9 | 52-5 | 17-8 11 2-4 41 50 10-7 4.5 
34—Guelph...........006. 5-7 | 5-7 | 85-1 | 54-7 | 17-9 10-5 | 2-5 42-2 51 10-6 5 
35—Kitchener...........- 5-7 | 5-7 | 30-1 | 56-4 | 20 10-2 | 2-4 35 43 10-3 4.2 
386—Woodstock..........- 5-7 | 5-6 | 39-2 | 57-6 | 18-2 10 2-8 37-8 45 10-6 5 
387—Stratford..........06- 6-3 6-3 | 387-5 | 56-5 | 19-7 11:3 | 2-8 41-9 52 10-8 5-1 
88—London............-- 6 6 36-5 | 58-3 | 17-5 11-7 | 2-3 32-9 41-2 10-1 4-7 
389—St. Thomas.......... 6-1 6 37-8 | 57-4 | 17-4 11-4 | 2-4 38-3 49-2 10-2 5-3 
40—Chatham............ 6 6 36 53 20-1 13*2) | 2227, SG s7alla cae e 10 4-5 
41—Windsor...........--- 5-7 | bad uikonee | O252 1) Weg 11 2-1 40 56-5 10 4-4 
42—Sarnia........ceeeeee 6-1 6-1 | 34-4 | 55-1 | 17-5 10-7 | 2-2 34-3 53 10-4 4-8 
43—Owen Sound.......... 5-5 | 5-4 | 32-7 | 57-3 | 20-2 10 2-4 S2ebuleceie bor 10-3 4-6 
44—North Bay........... 6-4 6 38 BL 7 alien 14-5 | 3-4 43-3 50 11-2 4-7 
45—Sudbury............- 6-2} 5-9 | 82-3 | 59-2 | 22-2 15-6 |) 9227 33-8 60 11-7 4-5 
AG=Cobalt.: bc adatom tar 6-9 6-7 | 41 57-5 | 22-5 15 2-8 31-2 45 13 5 
47—Timmins............ 6-5 6-4 | 30-7 | 57-8 | 22-7 15:2 | 3 33-8 47-5 13-7 4-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6 6 34-7 | 58-7 | 21-5 15 2-5 31-7 50 12 4-6 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6 6 33-3 | 56-8 | 23-7 15-4 | 2-6 40 55 11-8 5 
50—Fort William......... 6-5 | 6-5 | 34-4 | 55-2 | 21-4 15-1 | 2-6 43 55-5 12-2 5 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-6] 6-6 | 31-7 | 48-3 | 19-2 14-0 | 2-7 35-5 52-7 13-1 5:3 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-6 | 6-7 | 30-8 | 47-2 | 18-6 13-3 | 2-7 35 53-7 12-1 5-8 
§2—Brandon.... <.dile oc oder 6-6 | 6-4 | 32-6 | 49-4 | 19-8 14-6 | 2-6 36 51-7 14 4-8 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-6 | 6-8 | 33-1 | 50-5 | 21-2 19-7 | 3-2 39-2 56-6 13-8 5-1 
OS—REGING Pasi Geerctertce 6-3 7-4 | 38-3 | 51-8 | 20-2 18-7a} 3-1 36-7 60 12-7 4.9 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-1 6-9 | 33 49-8 | 20-6 2la 3-5 41-2 55 14 5-8 
5—Saskatoon............ 6-7 | 6-7 | 82-2 | 50-3 | 20-5 19-la} 2-8 40 56-5 13-6 4-8 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-3 | 6-2 | 33-8 | 49-9 | 23-4 20a, 3-2 38-7 55 15 5 
Alberta (average).......... 6-7 | 6-8 | 32-3 | 46-9 | 20-4 17-8 | 3-1 37-8 50-5 13-8 4-6 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-8 | 6-8 | 32 47-2 | 22-1 21-2a| 2-9 3632) es cee ee 12-5 4-9 
58—Drumbheller.......... 6-9 | 6-8 | 82-5 | 47-5 | 22-5 19a, 3-1 33-7 55 15 4-6 
59—Edmonton........... 6-8 | 6-9 | 35-3 | 48 21-8 15-9a| 3 38-5 52-2 14-3 4-8 
60—Calgary) cde ce.ecels 6-5 | 6-6 | 80-8 | 45-8 | 18 l6a 3-2 38-3 50 13-5 4-3 
61—Lethbridge........... ore ie =f 31 46 17-7 16-7a} 3-1 42-5 AD Mites oh ee 4-4 
British Columpbia(average) 6-5 | 6-2 | 34-2 | 47-9 | 19-6 21-0 | 3-0 39-1 53-5 12-5 5-0 
62—Flernie..0i. eins cee 8 7-2 | 35 48-3 | 20 20a SoZ Miate'sc eel awe rie 15 4-7 
GSS Nelson: 15 an este 7 6-7 | 37-5 | 50 20 01 eee cae DESI serene 55 126 Ss Saeko Ms aac orale 
G4— "Trail. \ oleae ones de 6-8 | 6-7} 40 50 19-7 25a 2-8 36-5 50 14 5 
65—New Westminster 5-8] 5-6 | 30 44-5 | 16-8 20-7a| 2-7 50 50 12 5-3 
66—Vancouver. 2%. ....4s% 5-7 | 5-7 | 33-8 | 45-4 | 17-8 18-4a| 2-8 32 57-5 ll 4-5 
OTF VICUOFIA, eee oie 0a 58 6-6] 6 84-1 | 47-6 | 21-9 19-7a} 2-7 42-8 53-3 11-2 5-7 
68—Nanaimo............. 5-8 5-5 | 31-8 | 47 18-8 DORE 25. callS cee 20 oe eee ae eee 5 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-2] 6 31-7 | 50 21-7 23-3a]| 2-9 34 55 12-5 4-7 





ee 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
- Six roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. 
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AND RENTALS AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1936 
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9-357 12-141 9-555 11-376 4-211 
7-850 9-825 6-667 4-667 5-250 
6-50- 7-25 9-50 6-00 7-00 
5-75- 6-50 8. 30 5-00 6-00 4-00 
6-75- 9-50 
8-00-10: 25 ll. 00 |8-00-10-00} 9-00-11-00 |6-00-7-00 
ECU eae | es Se eee eer Re at aes ele amen eos eae tah oper Ramee coe 
8-50- 9-40 10-800 8-750 18-250 6-250 
10-031 11-500 7-000 8-500 5-500 
9-00-11-00 11-50¢ 6-00g 7-00g 5-002 
10-75-12-00 |11-50-12-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 
9g. neath 4 11-00-11-50 
9-150 11-500 10-399 11-734 7-868 
10-00 11-00 12-00c 12-00c 10-67¢ 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 
AG TI Se 11-50 10-33¢ 11-67c 8-67¢ 
8-00- ah 11-00 |12-00-13-33c}13 -33-14-67c 8-00c 
160-117 12-047 10-203 12-114 8-234 
10-25 |11-50-12-50 9-00 10-00 7-00 
7-50- 8-50 12-50 
8-00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 
9-00-12-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 8-00 
9-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 6-00 
10-50 11-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 
9-50 18:00 8-00-8-50 | 9-50-10-00 |6-00-7-00 
10-75 +25 14- 16-00 11-00 
7-00- 7-50g}10-25- fo: 50g g g g 
7-50- 8- 50g 11-502) sg g g 
9-00 11-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 
12-25 12257). ead Pee 5 15-008 EIS 3 
10-00 12-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 
9-50-10-00 12-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 
11-00 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 
9-00-11-50 12-50 
8-50-12-00 12-50 14-00 15-00 12-00 
11-00 |11-00-12-00 |.......... 12 200clRs. See 
10-00-11-50 | 9-50-12-00 |.......... 14-00-16-00c].......... 
8-00 10-50 
8-50 dalez5 0), Putng canes. 2 14-006), tea 2 
7-75— 8-25 |12-00-12-50 
8-50 11-00 
13-00 14-00 
9-00-13 -50 Thacd SOs lk Reesor tases TRSOLN NOL ee, Satan 
13:00) [PIR Oe Ce ok 10:50CIAY see. 
15-00 16-00 8-50 9-50 7-50 
7-50-11-00 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 
10-50-12-50 11-75 6-75 8-00c 6-25 
10-50-12-50 11-75 6-50 7-25 5-50 
10-250 A al SS (eh a 6-688 
OF 75125251 INS H0=1 DDO We we et tss [anaes mee eke 4.75-8-25 
Seod= 1 so pile LOD Ob scree en ctslates alee erat 5-75-8-00 
8-608 RG OSS eeerratciee nets es tresses 5-250 
4-75-12-50h Phe75f| 29) 2 ee eS eee 
8-00- 9-00h 19 OO icece satel le ssecbanie ote ete 4 3-50-4-50 
7-00- 8-75h TUS re Ase lis chet ae nese ce 6-25-6-75 
5-00- 9-00h 15 DO eee oe | ee. Sain te daees Sree 
5-156 LO 2000 | ce dire leis oct creat esac 5-500 
g£ g£ g& g £ 
Or OOH eae -k Sete, it pete tree lobe ae ioe ese ce Sree is eawi|loa-s ae OE. wa bet is RRR 
2-75- 4-25h g g 5-00g 
6-00- 6-50h 10-00g g g 6-00g 
4 OO =O Olt) Sh ete BONO. striliae Sete Make siel lis retetete sh theis os | eimcevered idaye:| ae cane 
9-921 MP LOOT seve tiere.csc [i's seR teres sore C52 6-469 
9-50-10-50 “WS UCU pei cers eorgel baton bs RRR RE 6-50-7-50 
8-50- 9-50 DSO OUT eee torecstetee [iss creer epics 6-25-6-50 
9-50-10-50 102753: SUR ae eee ae er cceen, ee 
9-50-10-50 (CUE Ny cen ro og eee een [oy eee re 
8-75-10-75 QM OOM erreteretetess [ase cteetar aiece 4-50-5-50 
CIOS" DOS Toe aSLES OAS | See eRie tates eek oot lael s Se sOile« 2 
1200 IGE DON | Merirys ao ct). |aeabi coon S| cs cave ee eihe 3x 


ee 


Rent 





Six-roomed 
Six-roomed } house with 
house with | incomplete 
>!modern con-|_ modern 
veniences, con- 
per month | veniences 
per month 


$ $ 
22° 4395 16-523 
21-417 14-583 


per box (400) 


Matches, 


ee 


10-0 
9-5 

10 |20-00-30-00 
A 25-00-31-00 
0 


16- 00-26-00 
15- 00-25-00 


10 |15-00-18-00 


12-00-16-00 
10-00-15: 00 
10-00 


9.7/23 -00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 


10 {18-00-25-00 
9.5}18- 00-25-00 
10. 9/18 - 00-25-08 


9.8 22-125 


14-00-18-00 
15-00-17 -00 
10-00-15 -00 


17-125 


10 /20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 
9.7|18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 
18-00 |10 


25-00 


— 


FPN DF NWNNYNYNNYNWNNNNNNR RE Reeth 


30-00-40-00 
20-00 


SS SOOH SOO WOOD OOO OOO GO OO] OD OH 09 & 00 OO 6 6 0 O 0H WOOHOO OHO HOO & 


00 4 BIO WN AWW AID 


— et pt 


23-500 


12-00-20-00 
18-00-22-00 
7-00-10-00 
14-00-18-00 
12-00-18 -00 
5,00- 7-00 
14-00-18-00 
14-00-18 - 00 


17-738 


16- 00-22-00 
14-00-18 -00 
15- 00-18-00 
14-00-18 -00 
14-00-18-00 
12-00-18 - 00 
12-00-20-00 
18- 00-25-00 
16- 00-22-00 
15- 00-22-00 
15- 00-22-00 
15- 00-22-00 
16-00-20-00 
14-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 
14-00-20-00 
15- 00-20-00 
16- 00-24-00 
15-00-18 - 00 
14-00-17-00 
18-00-23 - 00 
15- 00-22-00 
14-00-20-00 


25-00-39-00 
14-00 


p 
12-00-18 -00 
15- 00-20-00 
15- 00-20-00 


16-250 
-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |51 
-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 |52 
24-000 
-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 {53 
0-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 


17-250 


Ooo NO OUP Whore 


9. §}20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |55 
10 |20-00-25-00 |18-00-18-00 |56 


16-0 22-375 


i) 


16-000 


e: 8}20- ge 00 |14-00- poe 00 = 
32-7g 10. 4/18- 00-28- 00 }15- 00-20: 00 159 


10 
16-00 


15- 00-22-00 
9-8}17-00-23-00 


10-4/17- 00-22-00 
10 |20-00-25-00 
10 {25-00-30-00 


16-188 


14-00 
16- 00-20-00 
18- 00-25-00 
11-00-15-00 
14-00-18-00 
12-00-15-00 
12-00-20-00 


15-00-20-00 


18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |60 
19-00-25-00 |10-00-17-00 |61 
22-125 





Price per cord from price quoted. 


f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 
r. Mining company houses in district $5-10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


h. Lignite. 


i. Including birch. 
s. Delivered from mines. 
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to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or decreases 
from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for an 
average family in the Dominion or in any one 
province. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1936* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 











Fuel 
Cloth-| Sun- | All 

Food Tent Rent ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 iM 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925.. 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927.. 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928.. 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929.. 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930.. 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931.. 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932.. 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jan. 1935.... 102 144 129 115 155 123 
Feb. 1935.... 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Marsel$35 0.45 104 143 129 113 155 124 
April 1935.... 102 143 129 113 155 123 
May 1935.... 102 141 131 113 155 123 
June 1935.... 103 139 131 113 154 123 
July 1985.... 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Aus el935,. 3) 105 139 131 113 154 124 
Sept. 1935.... 105 140 131 113 154} > 124 
Oct 1035 25-- 108 140 132 115 154 126 
Nov. 1935.... 109 141 132 115 154 126 
DeeF1935 2... 111 141 132 1i5 154 127 
Jane 0302... 111 142 132 115 154 127 
Feb. 1936.... 110 142 132 114 154 126 
Mar. 1936.... 111 142 132 114 154 126 
April 1936.... 107 142 132 114 154 125 
May 1936.... 106 141 133 114 154 125 
June 1936.... 106 140 133 114 154 125 





*The figures for ’allitems”’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others, An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices showed little change during the 
month. In beef, round steak rose from an 
average of 19 cents per pound in May to 
19-2 cents in June, while shoulder roast fell 
from 12-9 cents per pound to 12-7 cents. Veal 
was at the lowest point reached this year, 
shoulder roast averaging 13:2 cents per 
pound as compared with 18-8 cents in May. 
Fresh leg roast of pork was fractionally lower 
at 21-1 cents per pound, while breakfast 
bacon advanced in the average from 28:8 
cents per pound to 29-1 cents. 

The price of fresh eggs was higher in most 
localities, the Dominion average being 24:2 
cents per dozen in June as compared with 
23:6 cents in May. Few changes were re- 
ported in milk and the average price was un- 
changed at 10:2 cents per quart. The decline 
in the price of butter, in progress since the 
beginning of the year, continued in most 
cities in June, the Dominion average being 
25:2 cents per pound as compared with 26-8 
cents in May and 30:6 cents in January. The 
price of bread has been unchanged in the 
average since the beginning of the year at 
6:2 cents per pound. Onions were one cent 
per pound higher, averaging 5:7 cents. The 
price of potatoes continued to reflect the pre- 
vailing scarcity, the Dominion average being 
up from $1.62 per ninety pounds to $1.70. 
Seasonal decreases in the price of United 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





Commodities Com- June] June} June} June} June] June] June} June} May|Junet 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1933 | 1954 | 1935 | 1936 | 1936 
*All commodities................ 567 | 64-0)127-4/155-9] 97-31100-1] 96-9} 93-4) 87-7] 71-8) 67-5] 72-0} 71-5) 71-8) 72-7 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1|127-9]167-0| 86-2}100-6] 96-4] 84-8] 83-0] 57-9] 61-5] 67-4] 66-1] 65-7) 68-1 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 | 70-9}127-1/145-1) 96-0/100-8/105-8/107-7| 97-0] 70-5) 58-5} 67-1} 68-7} 69-0) 69-9 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Products art odes ee 85 | 58-2)157-1/176-5|101-7| 99-7] 93-9] 91-6] 82-1] 74-6} 69-9] 73-8] 70-3) 69-1) 69-4 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper "ets eerie stent: 49 | 63-9] 89-1/154-4/106-3]100-1) 99-1] 94-0] 89-1] 79-7) 61-7) 66-2) 64-0) 68-2) 68-0 

V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 | 68-9/156-9/168-4/104-6/109-0| 92-7] 93-8] 91-2] 87-4] 85-3] 87-5) 87-2) 87-8) 87-7 

VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
heirs Productswecedss- 18 | 98-4/141-9)135-5] 97-3] 98-7] 92-3] 98-7] 77-8] 62-1] 68-0) 64-1] 69-6] 68-3) 67-6 

VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products:s. cae. acne eae 83 | 56-8} 82-3/112-2/107-0] 99-0] 91-3} 93-0} 90-5| 84-8] 82-7] 85-6} 85-4) 85-4) 85-5 

VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GUCtS. to: Sent Res. 77 | 63-4/118-7/141-5/105-4/100-0] 95-2] 95-6] 93-0} 86-7) 80-8] 81-9] 79-8) 77-2] 77-3 

Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7|136-1) 96-9]100-6| 95-4} 93-4] 89-5) 75-4) 70-4) 74-1] 2-9) 73-2)..... 

Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCOMM EM Tone. 126 61-8/119-0/150-8} 90-2) 99-6] 98-9] 96-7] 94-2] 68-9] 63-9) 69-7) 68-6} 70-1]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2) 91-9/126-3/101-4/101-2| 93-1} 91-2] 86-4] 79-8} 74-8] 77-1) 75-7} 75-3]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.....:.... 402 67-7|133-3}164-8} 98-8/100-4] 98-8] 93-5] 85-0] 68-0] 64-6] 68-8] 69-8} 68-1]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1) 81-9/108-6|104-1] 96-9} 92-4) 94-0) 91-4] 89-1) 84-8] 89-2} 89-9] 89-9]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1/139-0/171-0| 98-2/100-8] 99-5) 98-4] 84-3] 65-7] 62-4) 66-5] 67-1] 65-7|..... 

Building and Construction 
Materials-sesq0r rt es 111 | 67-0/100-7/144-0]108-7} 99-5} 96-5] 98-6] 92-2] 82-8] 78-9} 83-9] 82-0} 84-9)..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5|148-1]/177-3] 95-8/101-1/100-2] 92-2] 82-5] 61-9] 59-6) 63-6] 64-6] 62-4)..... 

Classified according to origin— 

I, Farm— 

AM Bield? 2 Ses eee. Ves en: 186 59-21134-71176-4] 91-21100-0} 95-2] 84-2] 80-4] 58-5] 61-6] 65-3] 64-6] 63-3]..... 
EB Aniinal pa eee ee cee 105 70-1/129-0/146-0] 95-9] 98-91102-6]103-5] 92-8] 70-8] 59-9} 68-0] 68-7] 70-5)..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-1/132-6/160-6! 88-0] 98-8|102-5] 93-1] 86-1] 56-0] 52-5] 59-6] 61-4] 64-8] 64-8 

iheaMinrine ee ace te dee. cts oe 16 | 65-9/111-7/114-1] 91-7} 99-4] 96-7/102-8} 94-8] 72-7] 60-3] 69-2] 66-8] 65-3)..... 
LTA Oreste acc etter eee aoe 57 60-1] 89-7/151-3;106-8/100-2} 98-9} 93-9} 89-0] 79-6] 61-9] 66-4] 68-0} 68-1]..... 
Ve eMinerall ne. ctcc set acts c+ 203 67-9]115-2/134-6/106-4| 99-6] 90-8] 93-0] 87-8} 80-2) 79-8) 82-1] 81-7) 82-3]..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured) 245 | 63-8/120-8/154-1] 94-7) 99-2] 98-3] 92-9] 84-6] 61-3] 57-6) 64-6] 65-1) 66-2]..... 
All Manufactured (fully or chief- 
1598)) Re, ea ee ie 822 64-81127-7/156-5|100-4/100-1] 95-3} 91-1} 87-2] 74-0] 70-2} 73-0) 72-6] 71-7|..... 














+The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

tFor the week ended June 26, 1936; monthly figures not yet available. ; ; 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


States anthracite coal were reported from 
several cities and the average fell from $14.72 
per ton in May to $14.48 in June. Coke 
averaged 5 cents per ton lower at $12.11 per 
ton, 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $15.50; Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, $16.50; Charlottetown, $13.40; 
Moncton, $16; Saint John, $138; Quebec, 13.50; 


Three Rivers, $15; Sherbrooke, $16.25; St. 
Hyacinthe, $13; Montreal, $14.25; Ottawa, 


$15.50; Kingston, $14.50; Belleville, $15.25; 
Peterborough, $15.75; Oshawa, $14.25; 


Toronto, $14.50; St. Catharines, $15; Hamil- 
ton, $14.50; Galt, $16; Windsor, $12.50; Sud- 
bury, $17.50; Cobalt, $19; Timmins, $18.75; 
Sault Ste. Marie, $14.50; Port Arthur, $17; 
Fort William, $17; Winnipeg, $19.50. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE accompanying tables, which appear 
quarterly, give the official and certain 
other index numbers of cost of: living, retail 
and wholesale prices in Great Britain and 
several of the principal commercial and in- 
dustrial countries. The following notes afford 
information as to recent changes in prices 
according to groups of commodities in several 
of these countries. 


Great Britain 


WHotrsaLE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=—100, was 
91-9 for May, showing no change from the 
April level. An increase in the food and 
tobacco group was offset by a decrease in 
industrial materials and manufactures. The 
greatest change in any one group was a 
decrease of 3-9 per cent in coal prices. 
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The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877=100, was 85-2 at the end of May, 
a decline of 0:7 per cent for the month. 
Of the six groups forming part of this index 
number, five were lower, the sixth, animal 
food, rising 6-2 per cent, 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914— 
100, was 144 at the beginning of June, showing 
no change from the previous month’s level. 
Food prices were slightly higher due chiefly 
to increases in the price of tea, following the 
recent increase in the duty, together with 
shght increases in the average prices of butter 
and of eggs. On the other hand, there were 
seasonal reductions in the price of milk in a 
number of towns. Rent, clothing and 
sundries were unchanged, while there was a 
slight decrease in the fuel and light group. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914—100 (gold index), was 77 for May, an 
increase of one point for the month. Food- 
stuffs increased while manufactured products 
declined. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1918—100, was 103-8 for May, an increase of 
0-1 per cent for the month. As in the 
previous month, the largest increase was in 
the hides and leather group. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 124-3 for 
May, the same as for the previous month. 
A slight decrease in the cost of heat and 
hight was offset by an increase in the cost 
of clothing. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices. — Bradstreet’s index 
number, which is based on the sum total 
of the prices per pound of 96 commodities 
of common consumption was $9-7374 at 


June 1, a decrease of 0-8 per cent for the 
month. All but three groups, textiles and 
building materials which increased slightly 
and chemicals and drugs which were un- 
changed, declined. 


Dun’s index number (continued by Dun 
and Bradstreet, Inc.) which is based on the 
cost per capita of a year’s supply of com- 
modities was $172:136 at June 1, a fall of 
0-8 per cent for the month, the decline 
being due to decreases in the prices of grain 
and meat. 


Cost or Livingc—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923—100, was 84-6 for May, an advance 
of 0-4 per cent for the month. There were 
advances in food prices and rents and 
declines in clothing, coal and sundries. 





Manufacturing Statistics of Quebec in 1934 


The value of manufactured products which 
totalled $766,498,000 in 1934 was an increase of 
17 per cent over the previous year. Reports 
were received from 8,168 manufacturing estab- 
lishments with a capital investment of $1,678,- 
000,000. There were 181,546 persons employed 
and the salaries and wages paid amounted to 
$161,198,000. 

Quebec, with about 30 per cent of the 
Dominion output, is the second largest manu- 
facturing province. The production of pulp 
and paper is the dominant industry. In addi- 
tion to supplying about 10 per cent of the gross 
value of Quebec manufactures, it furnishes 
about 49 per cent of the Dominion total for 
this industry. From the point of view of gross 
value of production in Quebec the textile 
industries, with an output valued at $169,- 
968,000, again heads the list. 





In a recent news despatch from Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, it is reported that extension 
of Denmark’s Strike and Lockout Law of 
February, 1933, prohibiting such action as 
injurious to the welfare of the country has 
been passed by the Danish Social Democrat 
parliament. The law will prevent lockouts or 
strikes for two years from March 29, last. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


ie NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at the 

beginning of July showed further improve- 
ment, according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which tabulated returns from 9,774 
firms (each employing a minimum of 15 per- 
sons) in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business. 
The staffs of these firms aggregated 987,955 
workers, or 24,554 more than they employed 
at June 1. The index (based upon the aver- 
age for the calendar year 1926 as 100), stood 
at 104-6, compared with 102-0 in the _pre- 
ceding month and 99:5 at July 1 of last year. 
At the same date in the fourteen preceding 


years, the index was as follows: 1934, 101-0; 
1933, 84-5; 1932, 88-7; 1931, 103-8; 1930, 
118-9; 1929, 124-7; 1928, 117-7; 1927, 109-7; 
1926, 105-0; 1925, 98-0; 1924, 97-1; 1923, 


100-7; 1922, 92-2 and 1921, 88-6. The increase 
at July 1, 1936, was larger than that recorded 
at July 1, 1935, and was also greater than the 
average gain between June and July in the ex- 
perience of the last fifteen years. 

At the beginning of July, 1936, the percent- 
age of idleness reported to the Department of 
Labour by local trade unions throughout 
Canada was 13-9, as contrasted with 14-8 per 
cent at the beginning of June, 1936, and 15-4 
per cent at the beginning of July, 1935. The 
July percentage was based on the reports 
tabulated from 1,790 labour organizations, 
covering a membership of 179,815 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada indicated a decline in the 
volume of business transacted in June, 1936, 
from that of the previous month and likewise 
from June last year, these computations being 
based on the average daily placements effected 
during the periods under review. Total place- 
ments for the month under review were slight- 
ly higher, however, than during the corre- 
sponding period of 1935, due to the fact that 
there was one more working day in June, 1936. 
The deciding factor in the changes shown when 
compared with the preceding month, was the 
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loss in services, while that under the second 
comparison was the gain recorded in farming, 
services, logging and manufacturing, although 
these were largely counterbalanced by a heavy 
decline in construction and maintenance. 
Vacancies in June, 1986, numbered 28,164, ap- 
plications 51,674 and placements in regular 
and casual employment 25,958. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting and 
rent was $16.51 at the beginning of July as 
compared with $16.33 for the previous month. 
The increase was due to an advance in the 
cost of foods. Fuel and rent were unchanged. 
Comparative figures for certain earlier dates 
are $15.94 for July, 1935; $15.41 for June, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); $21.26 for 
July, 1930; $21.53 for July, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the post war peak); and $14.17 for 
July, 1914. In wholesale prices the weekly 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and based upon prices in 
1926 as 100 continued to advance during July 
and was 75:4 for the week ended July 31 as 
compared with 72-6 for the week ended June 
26. On a monthly basis this index number 
was 72:3 for June; 71:5 for July, 1935; 72:0 
for July, 1934; 63:5 for February, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); 97:2 for July, 
1929; 104-8 for July, 1921; 164-3 for May, 
1920 (the post war peak); and 64:4 for July, 
1914, 

The table on page 678 gives the most recent 
statistics available reflecting industrial con- 
ditions in Canada. The index of the physical 
volume of business was slightly higher in 
June than in the previous month and eleven 
per cent higher than in June, 1935. Of the 
principal factors included, the indexes for 
manufacturing, construction and electric power 
output were higher than in May while those 
indicating mineral production and distribution 
were lower. Comparing June, 1936, with 
June, 1935, all of the above-mentioned factors 
were considerably higher, mineral production 
mainly because of the increased shipments of 
nickel, zinc, gold and silver; manufacturing 
because of increases in the production of food- 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1936 1935 
July June May July June May 

Trade, external aggregate....... eee ra 137,540,468] 143,636,306 113,247,235) 106,130,405} 122,884,619 

Imports, merchandise for 

COURTIMPUOMGce. ce cote. a een el ell eee eae cas 57,598, 132 59, 120,840 48,414,397 46, 731, 689 54,539,747 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |............-. 79,181, 200 83,819,751 63 , 285, 787 58,504,829 65,498, 251 
Customs duty collected......... See ee rents 7,790,458 8,100, 861 6,609, 801 6,743,527 7,816,506 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOMNLS eee PEI ee oce eo Oak | eee eos 3,135,569 ,349| 2,979,198,678]| 2,545, 101,869] 2,710,310,988) 3,132, 208,619 
Bank notes in circulation........ CU sets aire Be ata shies 123,245,784] 123,371,431 121, 264, 463 129,572,582) 122,447,222 
Bank deposits, savings.......... SP | ee eee eee 1,504, 792,542) 1,526,915, 696|| 1,427,953, 729] 1.425, 837, R90) 1,446,488, 415 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 657,429,789} 699,774,131 812,622,893} 831,032,518) 824,125,882 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Gommionistocksiyistan oc sleaeseyes 114-3 113-8 112-8 92-4 93-8 93-6 

Prelerred SuOCKS «kbc. emacs Sis 79-5 76-2 74-6 69-6 68-4 68-4 
1) Index of interest rates........... 72-0 733 76-6 80-2 80-4 78-5 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

MUI CL san alate ee eee 175-4 72-3 71-8 71-5 71-4 72-2 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

PLS MOS AS NE recente OCR INS Oc 16-51 16-33 16-36 15-94 15-95 15-97 

Index, retail sales, unadjusted...].............. 74-5 77-9 62-5 72-0 72-3 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......],...........6- 74-1 72-9 69-3 70:8 68-3 
(2) Employment, index number, 

mployers’ pay-roll figures..... 104-6 102-0 99-5 99-5 97-6 95-2 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members).... 13-9 14-8 15-1 15-4 15-9 17-0 
Railway— 
(s) Car loadings, revenue 
Frerotte ok ae eae cars 184,585 183,530 174,314 175, 993 178,574 166,860 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 15, 296, 295 14,739, 765 15,400, 121 14, 886,392 13,713, 606 14,047,172 
O@peraving exPenSess.cc1. <a oe| Semis siete s.s |'sh fo alelaraeeee 12, 153,730 11, 676,333 12, 163, 285 11, 483,412 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
STOSS CALNIN GS vane else. one well ieee ete tor: 10,957,610 11, 222,507 11,129,568 10,189, 871 9,913,938 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
Lines, ade Tyee Be ce eae vecek aN agen eames: 9,782,061 9,772,218 9,603,386 8,786, 059 8,770, 025 
Steam railways, freight in 
ton-miles% | PAR cee aoe ee te See Pe. 1,989, 966,915]} 2,040,818,519} 1,860,474, 698] 1,719,913, 264 
Building permits.£ 08 42 se¢ «ae > $ 4,602, 897 4,580,740 4,165,838 4,266, 224 5,104,855 4,728,340 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 17, 868, 500 20,803, 400 14, 962, 800 18,549, 200 18,521, 400 16,302,400 
Mineral Production— 
ETS TPO oo fetes eke eae oats CONS Ree ee ee ie 56,362 58, 832 50,513 44,555 45 , 432 
Steel ingots and castings...... ONS |i aia elec: 82,196 94, 602 86,101 73,250 72,811 
Herrocallows Sete aodes- «ser CONS tee coeds... 5,307 6,171 7,269 3,845 4,978 
Teac. (eee, ae Beke soe oe LSPA eae enererate |S 2.) acd prone es 32, 047, 660 29,104, 210 27,354,305 26,777,539 
DAAC TOM Ab ee bolas oe ele oe IH OYSVe | sa er hs ci IRIN |e 29, 629, 858 27,568, 983 28,163, 152 27,387,675 
Coppers incin eGo ot RBs dee Liesl gaeeetatets Aste s| Ca SE 35, 044,332 30,965, 129 35, 613, 851 35,772,440 
Nickel, te he ton Merce cetaace MS eereeets des Sees |b cpayaic beet ee 11,815,188 10,189, 261 11,665,507 11,330,388 
Ol. Serer wenemmeepe etusrrate OUNCES iG ea cists wis 1 3 316,670 308, 492 285,372 285,772 269 , 238 
Sil vor Leer ited an eek ees Aree OUNCES ER ee ee. lS ee a) or 1,419,146 1,162,907 1,504,821 1,613, 002 
Coal akc ka oS a aby fate CONS | JRE sergeant ss sa\< 1,022,385 997, 109 966,995 928,194 924,960 
Crude petroleum imports....... Fie eRe 153,620,000} 103,520,000 133,650,000} 131,870,000} 118,130,000 
Rubber imponteys.desecees- sec i octal Baers chases Be oes 4,574,000 4,975,000 2,955,000 3,215,000 8,801,000 
Cotton, raw, imports........... FOS S| een ieee ko. 7,416, 000 9,859, 000 9,913,000 7,397,000 6,316,000 
Woolfraw, imports .2- 2. o- ESSA Speen meters cess 3,150,000 3,084,000 1,161,000 2,498,000 902,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

Bled aah siccc eee ¢ ote ote hole > ar aS NYG Wap AMI Iee:.. cock Ss, eR 275,711,760) 256,544,426 211,161,882] 259,725,824) 252,364,338 
MlOur production... css... tsee oe. DELS: | seen ~ 1,148,810 1,196,339 992,340 991,559 1,164,222 
(6) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 94, 693, 262 92,455,481 86, 330,367 89,976, 000 87,364,302 77,519, 642 
Footwear production........ sp s PANES ors ems oias 5s «=. 1,721,182 1,795,518 1,728,192 1,756,304 2,032) 751 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average.............. Lafel EPs oe 67, 623, 000 67, 194, 000 57,792,000 60,542,000 62,034,000 
Suiles Of MMSUFAIICE... do cvus'sce scl ode comme me wins os 31.938, 000 28,745, 000 31,832,000 31,810, 000 27,141,000 
Newsprint production........... TONS che Pintenhts fe ess 270,050 267, 070 234,270 232,020 242,690 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|.............. 13,126 16,389 9,471 12,276 17, 093 
Index of Physical Volume of 

Busimesssy). 22555 Geek. Soe cca cement cin: 2 2 110-3 109-7 103-0 99-2 103-3 
TNDUSTRIAT CRODUCTION:. seascak sala eee mee «a 111-6 110-6 104-0 99-7 104-4 

Mineral'production,..... .agtissascon| comeerninere ocn - 152-5 170-9 135-3 138-4 147-6 

Manufacturing s, < oRAsalis. street aera tarts! 111-5 110-3 101-7 98-4 105-1 

Constriction.. ..4 tes. hog acetae a meagitrat src h.. 44.7 32-7 D5°4 41-3 35-8 

HIECHLIG POWER. scan chore eee el eis «: 220-6 214-6 199-4 197-4 198-1 
DISTRIBUTIONS IOS ee tice Sercla At lomiotiel | peter eraittts = ene 106-6 107-1 100-2 97-8 105-5 

Trade employments ..~jlsis maxis | captain « «sis ts 127-8 128-5 122-3 122-6 121-2 

Carloading sy cs Nee ces pecs Os cee 76-2 74-1 75:0 70-6 73°4 

mportarte Pos. Le Pe. LTR ASR Rn Cece ee, os 90-9 91-7 79-8 74-6 84-0 

UXPOTUS ; NGS io: s/ciaverspet Meio: corer ee Re eR ae hb 104-8 113-8 88-2 78:7 84-1 





*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

{For the week ended July 31, 1936. 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. : 

(*) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending August 1, 1936 and corresponding previous periods. : 

(8) Sea eae ea given in periods of four weeks ending July 11, June 13, and May 16, 1936; July 13, June 15, and May 

(7) MacLean’s Building Review. \ 
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stuffs, rubber imports, textiles, forestry pro- 
ducts and iron and steel products. Informa- 
tion available for July shows advance in 
wholesale prices both as compared with June 
of this year and with July, 19385. There was 
further improvement in employment and car 
loadings in both these comparisons, while 
contracts awarded were somewhat lower. 
The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for July was seven, involving 3,776 workers 
and causing a time loss of 44,342 man working 
days. Most of the time loss was due to a 
strike of salmon fishermen at River’s Inlet, 
B.C., involving about 2,500 men for nearly a 
month and indirectly affecting about 1,000 
cannery workers. A strike of men’s clothing 
factory workers in several establishments at 
Winnipeg, Man., also caused considerable time 
loss. In June, 14 disputes involved 1,004 
workers and caused a time loss of 4,014 days, 
the lowest recorded since December, 1934. 
In July, 1935, there were 26 disputes involving 
6,339 workers, with time loss of 52,118 days. 
Most of this was due to strikes of loggers in 
the Nipigon district in Ontario, longshoremen 
and certain other water transport workers at 
Vancouver, B.C., and nearby ports, and coal 
miners at New Waterford, NS. Of the seven 
disputes in July, two were recorded as ter- 
minated, one resulting in favour of the em- 
ployer and one in favour of the workers. 
Five disputes, involving approximately 430 
workers, were recorded as unterminated at 
the end of the month. These figures do not 
include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected 
but which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department received the 
Disputes report of the Board of 
Investigation Conciliation and  Invest- 
Act ligation established in con- 


nection with a dispute be- 
tween the Western Stevedore Company, the 
Canadian National Railways and certain of 
their employees. 

Five applications were received for the 
establishment of Boards, and the personnel 
of Boards was completed in the case of three 
other disputes. Recent proceedings under the 
Act are reviewed on page 682 on this issue. 


The Judicial Committee of 
Dominion the Privy Council, on July 
social legislation 29, granted petitions of the 
to be Dominion Government and 
appealed the Legislatures of Ontario 

and British Columbia to 
appeal certain judgments of the Supreme 
Court of Canada on the references submitted 
to that body respecting the validity of the 


social legislation enacted at the 1984 and 
1935 sessions of Parliament (a review of 
these judgments appeared in the last issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE, pages 585-600). 

The Dominion is appealing the decisions of 
the Supreme Court on the Weekly Rest in 
Industrial Undertakings Act; the Minimum 
Wages Act; the Limitation of Hours of Work 
Act; and the Employment and Social In- 
surance Act. In the first three measures, the 
Supreme Court were equally divided. The 
Chief Justice and Davis and Kerwin JJ. were 
of the opinion that, except as to section 6 of 
the Minimum Wages Act, these statutes were 
intra vires of the Parliament of Canada. On 
the other hand, Rinfret, Cannon and Crocket 
JJ. were of opinion that the statutes were 
ultra vires. The question in issue concerns 
the scope of the Dominion’s treaty-making 
power, and is considered to be of great im- 
portance. 

In the reference concerning the Employ- . 
ment and Social Insurance Act, the Supreme 
Court of Canada held, by a majority of four 
to two, that the statute was ultra vires of the 
Parliament of Canada. 

The Province of British Columbia is ap- 
pealing the decisions of the Supreme Court 
on the references concerning the Natural 
Products Marketing Act (unanimously de- 
clared ultra vires); the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act Amendment Act (declared 
wntra vires) and Section 498A of the Criminal 
Code (declared constitutionally valid). 

The Province of Ontario is appealing the 
judgment of the Supreme Court on the 
section of the Dominion Trade and Industry 
Commission Act held to be intra vires, and 
the Dominion Government has entered a 
cross appeal on certain of the sections of this 
Act held to be wltra vires. 


The Hon. Norman MclL. 


Relief census Rogers, ‘Minister of Labour, 


planned by and Mr. A. Purvis, chair- 
National man of the Employment 
Employment Commission in a press inter- 
Commission view on July 18, announced 


that another registration of 

the unemployed on relief would be under- 
taken during the month of August. The 
registration will be conducted through the Pro- 
vincial authorities and at the various relief 
offices in the municipalities in the Dominion. 
A questionnaire to be completed with respect 
to each relief recipient will supply information 
as to the number of employables in each family 
and the class of work they might be expected 
to perform, as well as their past employment 
record. In this manner, the Government and 
Commission expect to obtain detailed in- 
formation indicating the re-employability of 
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persons now on relief; also the number of 
skilled workers among the unemployed and 
the desirability of establishing training schools 
in anticipation of any scarcity of skilled work- 
men. 

It has been arranged that the National 
Employment Commission maintain an index 
of those on relief, and it may be necessary for 
this purpose, to conduct a follow-up plan in 
order to keep the information current, 

Referring to the relief camps, which were 
recently closed, the Hon. Mr. Rogers stated 
that the relief camp scheme had been aban- 
doned completely as far as the Government 
was concerned. However, the Minister inti- 
mated that there was a possibility of estab- 
lishing training camps to better equip certain 
classes of unemployed for re-employment. 


Convention calls of two 
Conventions labour organizations have 
of labour been issued during the past 
organizations month. On september 8, the 


fifty-second annual conven- 
tion of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, headed by its President, Mr. P. .M. 
Draper, commences at Montreal, while on 
September 28, the sixth annual convention of 
the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, under 
the presidency of Mr. A. R. Mosher, starts 
its sessions In Toronto. 


Hearings in Montreal in 
Royal the investigation by Dr. H. 
Commissiconon M. Tory, Royal Commis- 
anthracite sioner, into the marketing 
coal of anthracite coal occupied 

fourteen days in the month 
of July. Examination was made into con- 


ditions prevailing in the importation and dis- 
tribution of British and other anthracite coal. 
The Commission took evidence in Quebec 
City in the first week of August and in To- 
ronto the following week. 


On charges of having estab- 
lished a dual organization 
and “fomenting insulrrec- 
tion” the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Ked- 
eration of Labor voted on 
August 5 to suspend ten unions now rep- 
resented in the Committee for Industrial 
Organization unless they withdraw from that 
body within thirty days. The Committee 
for Industrial Organization was formed in 
November, 1935, following the resignation of 
Mr. John L. Lewis, President of the United 
Mine Workers, from the vice-presidency of 
the American Federation of Labor (Lasour 
GAZETTE, December, 1935, page 1088). 


Executive of 
A. F. of L. acts 
against 

twelve unions 
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The Committee—at first composed of the 
chief officers of eight international unions— 
announced as its objective “the organization 
of the unorganized workers in the mass pro- 
duction and other industries upon an indus- 
trial basis.” 

The issue was debated at length at the 
1935 (Atlantic City) convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor where the move 
to establish industrial unions in specific in- 
dustries, or to set up industrial unions to 
replace existing national and international 
unions, was defeated on a roll call vote. 

The most recent development in the situa- 
tion occurred on August 3-5 at the meeting of 
the Executive Council of the American Fede- 
ration of Labor to consider charges formally 
laid before that body by ‘Mr. John P. Frey, 
president of the Federation’s Metal Trades 
Department, citing twelve unions for parti- 
cipating in the formation of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization and thereby “en- 
gaged in fostering, maintaining and sup- 
porting this dual movement and of fomenting 
insurrection within the American Federation 
of Labor.” 

The twelve unions cited in the charges 
were: United Mine Workers of America; 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; 
Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers of 
America; International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers; International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union; United Textile 
Workers of America; Hatters, Cap and Mil . 
linery Workers’ International Union; Federa- 
tion of Flat Glass Workers of America; Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers; International Union United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America; United Rubber 
Workers of America, and the International 
Typographical Union. 

After a three-day session (in which repre- 
sentatives of the cited unions refused to 
participate) the Executive Council by a vote 
of thirteen to one decided to suspend! ten of 
the unions involved unless such severed their 
indentity with the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. Action was deferred in the case 
of two unions—the International Typographical 
Union and the Hatters’ Cap and Millinery 
Workers International Union. 


Effective August 1, the 
U. S. Steel United Sittates Steel Cor- 
Corpcoration poration has announced a 
establishes uniform arrangement for 
48-hour week overtime payment in con- 


junction with the virtual 

establishment of a forty-eight hour week. 
The plan, which will involve approximately 
150,000 employees, provides in general for 
payment at the rate of time and one half for 
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all work in excess of eight hours a day or 
forty-eight per week. In effect, the new ar- 
rangement means the establishment of a basic 
forty-eight hour week in computing the 
remuneration of hourly, piece work, or ton- 
nage employees. 

It is reported that during the period that 
the steel industry’s NRA code was in opera- 
tion, the maximum number of hours of work 
permitted in a week was 40, and because of 
the low rate of operations the weekly hours 
of work dropped for a time to less than 30 
hours a week. With the steady improve- 
ment in steel operations this year, the average 
number of hours worked each week were 
reported to have increased to 40 or slightly 
more. 

The statement issued by the Untied States 
Steel Corporation was as follows: 

“After conferences with employee represen- 
tatives, a uniform arrangement for the pay- 
ment of overtime, effective August 1, 1986, 
has been approved by the United States Steel 
Corporation and its subsidiary companies. 
The whole question has been under con- 
sideration for some time. 

“The schedule covers overtime payment for 
hourly, piece-work or tonnage employees. 

“The regular schedule of daily and weekly 
hours is established on a basis not to exceed 
eight hours a day, or more than six regular 
turns, without at least a 24-hour intermission, 
thus providing for one day of rest in seven. 

“When employees are requested by the com- 
panies to work beyond the above schedule to 
meet emergencies, the following bases of 
payment for overtime shall apply: 

“Daily overtime—Time and one-half time 
will be paid for time worked in excess of 
eight hours per day. This provision will only 
apply when the overtime in any one day 
exceeds fifteeen minutes. 

“Weekly overtime—Time and one-half time 


will be paid for time worked in excess of the ~ 


regular six-day or six-turn weekly working 
schedule, provided the employee has worked 
six consecutive days or turns.” 

Adoption of similar plans was announced 
by the Inland Steel Company at Chicago, 
and the Republic Steel Corporation at Cleve- 
land. 


A Bill regarding the pay- 
ment of wages has been ap- 
proved by a joint commit- 
tee of State Labour Com- 
missioners as a suggested 
measure for the various 
States. According to the 
Survey of Labour Law Administration for 
August 1, 1936, issued by the Division of 
Labour Standards of the United States De- 
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partment of Labour, the committee’s draft 
does not propose any new or untried practices, 
for all of its provisions are found in existing 
State laws. However, no law at the present 
time contains all of the features that are in- 
cluded in the draft. The committee very care- 
fully canvassed existing laws and administrative 
practices in order to select those that seemed 
best adapted to achieving the desired object- 
ive. 

The bill requires all employers to observe 
at least semi-monthly pay-days, to pay wages 
in full and in cash, to post pay-days or notify 
employees of the time and place of payment 
in writing, and to pay discharged employees 
at once and those who quit of their own 
accord within 72 hours of the time of quitting 
or of notice of intention to quit. It provides 
that the State department of labour shall 
enforce the mandatory sections of the law 
and shall hear cases involving wage com- 
plaints, and that the labour commissioner 
may accept assignments of wage claims and 
sue for their collection through the civil courts, 
without cost to the claimants. 


A session of the Interna- 


Maritime tional Labour Conference 
sessions of the dealing exclusively with 
International maritime matters will open 
Labour in Geneva on October 6. 
Conference The agenda of this session 


is as follows: (I-A) Regu- 
lation of hours of work on board ship; (I-B) 
Manning in conjunction with hours of work 
on board ship; (II) Protection of seamen in 
case of sickness (including the treatment of 
seamen injured on board ship), i.e. (a) the 
individual liability of the shipowner towards 
sick or injured seamen; (b) sickness insurance 
for seamen; (III) Promotion of seamen’s wel- 
fare in ports; (IV) Establishment by each 
maritime country of a minimum requirement 
of professional capacity in the case of captains, 
navigating and engineer officers in charge of 
watches on board merchant ships; and (V) 
Holidays with pay for seamen. 


Following the close of this conference, a 
special session is to be convened on October 
22 to consider proposals for the revision of a 
Convention which was adopted in 1921 fixing 
a minimum age of fourteen years for employ- 
ment at sea. The proposal is that the age 
limit should be raised to fifteen years, 


The 1936 edition of the 
Canada Year Book has been 
issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, as an 
official work of reference on factual infor- 
mation concerning the economic and social 
progress of the Dominion. 


Canada Year 


Bock, 1936. 
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The 1936 Canada Year Book contains over 
1,150 pages, dealing with every phase of 
national life and especially those which can 
be reflected in statistical data. The introduc- 
tion to the External Trade Chapter (XVI) 
has been revised by the inclusion of an ab- 
stract of the value of quantum of work trade 
abridged from the League of Nations “ Re- 
view of World Trade, 1934” entirely revised 
and rewritten to cover the estimates of retail 
trade made since the 1931 Census. A new 
series of monthly indexes of retail sales, 
1929-35, is also included as well as principal 


statistics of chain stores, and the motion pic- 
ture industry. Some revision has been con- 
sidered necessary in chapter XXI dealing with 
municipal taxation, etc., and the estimate of 
national wealth, 1933, with revised comparable 
figures for 1929. The latter estimate gives a 
picture at the peak of domestic prosperity 
while the 1933 figures reflect the writing down 
of values resulting from the depression. 


The Canada Year Book can be obtained 
from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at the usual 
nominal charge of $1.50 per copy. 


RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


ieee the month of July five applica- 
tions for the establishment by the Min- 
ister of Labour of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act were received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour as follows:— 


1. From employees of J. C. Malone & Com- 
pany, at Three Rivers, Quebec, being members 
of Local 1412, International Longshoremen’s 
Association. The cause of the dispute is stated 
to be the employees’ desire to negotiate an 
agreement with the company covering wages, 
hours, and general working conditions. The 
employees also request permission to belong 
to the association of their own choice. Three 
hundred employees are stated to be directly 
affected by the dispute, and 800 indirectly. 

2. From certain employees of the Canadian 
National Railways’ Express Department, being 
clerks, messengers, shed employees, drivers, 
teamsters, etc., members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 
For the purpose of determining whether Mr. 
Kk. M. Young, who is General Chairman, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
or Mr. N. L. Preston, who is General Chair- 
man, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, should be accorded official recogni- 
tion by the company in matters pertaining to 
wages and working conditions of employees 
of the Express Department, a secret ballot was 
taken during the months of May and June 
amongst employees covered by the existing 
schedule of rules and rates of pay. This 
ballot was taken in accordance with arrange- 
ments agreed upon between the representatives 
of the parties concerned. Of 1,932 employees 
entitled to vote, 1,930 exercised their franchise, 
1,075 voting for the Committee of which Mr. 
Young is General Chairman, and 852 for the 
Committee of which Mr. Preston is General 


Chairman, while three ballots were spoiled. 
This showed a majority of 223 in favour of 
Mr. Young’s Committee. The present dispute 
arises out of the request of the minority group 
to have Mr. Preston and his General Com- 
mittee continue to receive recognition. How- 
ever, as the application is not supported by a 
majority of the employees of the Canadian 
National Railways! Express Department, there 
does not appear to be any good ground for 
the establishment of a Conciliation Board. 


3. From freight handlers employed by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company at St. 
Andrews, New Brunswick, being members of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. The dispute relates to the matter 
of wages and working conditions, twelve 
employees being directly affected. 


4. From certain employees of the Winnipeg 
Electric Company, being trackmen, members 
of the Winnipeg Electric Trackmen’s Unit, 
One Big Union. The dispute is stated to relate 
to the alleged violation of the agreement at 
present in force. Seventy-five employees are - 


stated to be directly affected and 915 
indirectly. 

5. From certain employees of the Canadian 
National Railways, being sleeping car 


conductors, members of the Order of Railway 
Conductors. The cause of the dispute is 
stated to be the employees’ desire to be 
represented by the organization of their choice. 
Forty-seven employees are stated to be directly 
affected by the dispute and forty-five 
indirectly. 

Reference was made in the July issue of the 
Lasour Gazerte, page 571, to the receipt in 
the Department of Labour of an application 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation to deal with a dispute 
between the Algoma Steel Corporation, 


* Limited, and approximately 1,792 employees, 
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members of the Algoma Steel Workers’ Union. 
A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
July 10 in this matter, and members thereof 
were appointed as follows: Mr. A. H. Dowler, 
K.C., of Fort William, Ontario, chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other board 
members, Mr. Lynn B. Spencer, K.C., of 
Welland, Ontario, nominated by the company, 
and Mr. W. F. O’Connor, K.C., of Ottawa, 
Ontario, nominated by the men. The dispute 
relates to the employees’ request for increased 
wages, an eight hour day, and improved work- 
ing conditions. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was also established by the Minister of Labour 
during July to deal with a dispute between the 
Winnipeg Electric Company and its employees 
in the Gas Production Department, being 
members of the Gas Workers’ Unit, one Big 
Union, and members thereof were appointed 
as follows: Honourable Mr. Justice A. K. 
Dysart, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, appointed by 
the Minister in ithe absence of a joint recom- 
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mendation from the other board members, 
Mr. Hugh B. Lyall, of Winnipeg, nominated 
by the company, and Mr. Allan Meikle, of 
Winnipeg, nominated by the employees. The 
application in this matter was received in the 
Department of Labour during June (see July 
Lasour Gazertr, page 571). 

The personnel of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established on June 6 to 
deal with a dispute between the Corporation 
of the City of Edmonton and certain employees 
of the Edmonton Street Railway, being mem- 
bers of Local Division 569, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America, was completed during 
July. The civic authorities refrained from 
nominating a person for appointment as board 
member, and the Minister appointed Colonel 
P. C. H. Primrose, of Edmonton, board mem- 
ber on the city’s behalf. On the joint recom- 
mendation of Colonel and Mr. 
Farmilo, the board member nominated by the 
employees, the Minister appointed Mr. 
William Rea, K.C., of Edmonton, third mem- 
ber and chairman of the board. 


Primrose 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Western Stevedore Company and 
the Canadian National Railways and Certain of Their Employees 


The findings of: the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation in the matter of a dispute 
between the Western Stevedore Company and 
the Canadian National Railways and certain 
of their employees being stevedores, checkers, 
sealers, assistant stevedores, coopers, porters 
and crane operators, members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
were received in the Department of Labour at 
the close of July. The dispute related to the 
employees’ request for increased wages and 
certain changes in working conditions. 

Following is the text of the various reports 
received in this matter. The majority findings, 
it will be noted, are signed by Mr. Robert 
Jacob, K.C., chairman, and Mr. Fred Bancroft, 
the nominated by the 
employees. The companies’ nominee on the 
board, Mr. W. C. Hamilton, K.C., signed a 


minority report. 


board member 


Report of Board 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
in the matter of a dispute between the 
Western Stevedore Company and _ the 
Canadian National Railways, employers, 


and certain of their employees being 
stevedores, checkers, sealers, assistant 
stevedores, coopers, porters, and crane 


operators, members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
employees, 

To the Honourable Norman McL, Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Sir, 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you under the provisions of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
Revised Statutes of Canada, Chapter 112, 
and amendments thereto, to enquire into the 
dispute between the Western Stevedore Com- 
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pany and the Canadian National Railways 
and their employees arising out of a request 
for the payment of higher wages than now 
are received, and certain changes in the 
working conditions, beg leave to report, advise 
and recommend as hereinafter set forth. 

The location of the parties involved in 
the dispute is at Port Arthur and Fort 
William in the Province of Ontario. 

The members of the Board assembled at 
Port Arthur on the morning of July 14th, 
1936, and proceeded, after first taking their 
oaths of office, to familiarize themselves from 
the documents received from the Registrar 
under the Act with the nature of the dispute, 
the limitations of their duties, and the methods 
to be employed to have each of the parties 
concerned present their case to the Board. 


On the following day, July 15th, after 
due notice to all the parties concerned, rep- 
resentatives of all the parties appeared 
before the Board and each named its repre- 
sentatives. Those named by the Western 
Stevedore Company were H. Murphy, Presi- 
dent, T. L. O’Donnell, Vice-President, and W. 
Fairbridge, General Timekeeper; for the Cana- 
dian National Railway, H. G. O’Leary, Super- 
intendent of Terminals, and 8. McElmoyle, 
of the Vice-President’s staff at Winnipeg. 
The employees named Frank H. Hall, Can- 
adian Vice-President of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, J. L. Pateman, 
General Chairman for employees of C.P.R. 
Western Lines, and J. J. Ratcliff, Assistant to 
Vice-President Frank H, Hall. In addition 
a number of the local officers of the union 
at Port Arthur and Fort William were called 
as witnesses. 

Meetings of the Board were held at Port 
Arthur on each of the following days, 
aamely :—July 14th, July 15th, July 16th, July 
17th, July 18th, July 20th, July 21st, and at 
the City of Winnipeg on July 28th, 29th and 
30th. At all these meetings all the members 
of the Board were present. 


The presentation of the case by the various 
representatives occupied the sittings at Port 
Arthur, and on several occasions the Board 
directed the parties to meet in conference 
and try and reach a settlement of the items 
in dispute. On other occasions members of 
the Board endeavoured to assist the parties 
in reaching a settlement. However, finally 
the parties arrived at the stage when they 
agreed it was impossible to straighten out the 
matters in dispute. One or two of the minor 
differences relating to working conditions 
seemed to be agreed upon but the main 
items were left to the Board. The members 
of the Board when.in Winnipeg made another 
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effort to find a formula upon which the parties 
might agree but were not successful. Strong 
efforts were made to have the members of 
the Board reach a unanimous decision but 
this could not be done as the absence of the 
signature of one member of the Board to 
this report attests. As a result nothing 
remained for the members of the Board except 
to study the facts and make recommendations, 
and the remaining sittings of the Board were 
held for that purpose. 

The items of dispute between the parties 
were those set forth in the application for 
the appointment of a Board and in a general 
way are as follows:—A request by the em- 
ployees that their rates of wages be increased 
to conform with that of railway workers 
similarly employed elsewhere, and changes 
in the working conditions which include 
recognition of the union. The changes in the 
working conditions are outlined in suggested 
amendments to the agreements at present in 
existence between the two companies and the 
employees, and these amendments are set out 
in the reference to the Board. It was upon 
this reference that the Board proceeded to 
conduct its enquiry. 

Obviously the main item in the dispute is 
the rate of wages. The representatives of all 
the parties involved presented their case with 
keenness, emphasis and without any unfriend- 
liness. All seemed to recognize the seriousness 
of the situation where so many men are 
employed. 

A great number of written statements in 
the form of exhibits were filed with the 
Board. Several of these showed comparative 
rates under agreements with the railways for 
similar classifications. The history of the 
relations of the employees on the waterfront 
at Port Arthur and Fort William since 1921 
was presented and comparative rates at 
various lake ports in Ontario filed as exhibits. 
All these documents have been carefully 
studied by the members of the Board, 


It seems that the following facts are not 
in dispute. In 1921 the employees on the 
waterfront at Port Arthur and Fort William 
enjoyed what representatives of the employees 
called “standard rates.” Indeed, they were 
three cents per hour above the standard for 
similar classifications elsewhere. From 1921 
onward, due to various changes such as the 
post-war slump in business, the work being let 
to contractors, and the employees not being 
articulate, having no organization, and later 
the present depression, the wages were reduced 
by ten cents per hour, and an additional 
twenty per cent deduction. In 1934 a restor- 
ation of ten per cent of the twenty per cent 
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deduction took place, placing the employees 
in the same position as other workers on the 
railways, namely: Subject to a ten per cent 
reduction on the rate. The ten cent an hour 
reduction still remained on the basic rate. 
Last year in 1935, following an award by a 
Board of Conciliation and the threat of a 
strike by the employees when the award was 
rejected by the company, a three cent per 
hour increase was agreed upon by the com- 
panies and the employees, and agreements 
covering working conditions and wages entered 
into. These agreements were dated August 
Ist, 1935. The present requests are in the 
nature of a revision of these agreements. 

The employees strongly urged, and they 
presented their case first, that they are 
eminently entitled to the standard rates in 
existence from Halifax to Vancouver on the 
various railways and included in signed agree- 
ments for these classifications, and these rates 
they presented in evidence. ‘They strongly 
claim that they are not asking for increased 
wages at all but are merely asking for the 
restoration of reductions which should never 
have been imposed. 

The representatives of the employers just 
as strongly urged that an agreement was 
entered into last August which was signed 
by both parties and that it is too early for 
any revision. The Western Stevedore Com- 
pany declares that it is paying as much or 
higher in wages for these classifications as is 
being paid at other lake ports in Ontario. 
The company claims that there is no justi- 
fication for a further increase in wages at the 
present time and that the requests of the 
employees should be refused. The Western 
Stevedore Company point out that it is 
engaged in a general contracting business and 
the C.P.R. business is only a part of their 
work and its employees should not be classed 
as railway employees, 

The Canadian National representatives 
strongly object to any increase in wages being 
granted at this time. The representatives of 
the company declare “It is obvious that in 
view of the position taken with other classes 
of employees the Railway is not in a position 
to grant special or differential treatment to 
this group which most recently obtained an 
adjustment.’ The employees’ proposals are 
considered by the company to be unreasonable. 

The representatives of both companies fairly 
well agreed in their opposition to the requests 
of the employees. 

Following a careful study of all the evidence 
submitted, including the rates of pay for 
these classifications in agreements existing 
between Canadian railways and their em- 


ployees from Halifax to Vancouver, covering 
both inland and waterfront employees, and 
taking into consideration the rates of pay for 
this work at lake ports in Ontario, and con- 
sidering the seasonable nature of the work and 
incidentally the amount of money these em- 
ployees earned in a season of navigation, and 
also the wages of other employees in com- 
parable work in Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam, the undersigned are of the opinion that 
the wages now being paid to the employees 
involved in this dispute are too low. We 
arrive at this conclusion without expressing 
any opinion as to whether the employees con- 
cerned, or any of them, are railway workers 
who should properly come within the standard 
of rates of pay by railways for such work. 
The Board recommends that the rate of 


, wages for all the classifications involved in 


this dispute be increased by three cents per 
hour. 


WoRKING CONDITIONS 


In existence at the present time are two 
agreements, one between the Western Steve- 
dore Company and its employees and another 
between the Canadian National Railways and 
its employees, covering the workers involved 
in this dispute. These agreements became 
effective on August Ist, 1935, and subject to 
the usual thirty days’ notice when either of 
the parties seek a revision. 

These two agreements consist of. twenty 
clauses in each case. The employees of the 
Western Stevedore Company submitted 
amendments to clauses 1, 2, 8, 4, 10, 13, 14 
and 17. The employees of the Canadian 
National Railways submitted amendments to 
clauses}, 2,, 3,..10,.13, 44 and <17,,The’ re- 
mainder of the two agreements are not in 
dispute. Both companies expressed their wil- 
lingness to renew the present agreements, in- 
cluding the wage rates for another period. 

A great deal of evidence was presented in 
connection with the proposed changes in the 
working conditions. The members of the 
Board endeavoured to induce the parties to 
agree upon the changes suggested, so that the 
working conditions would be taken out of the 
area of the dispute. ‘Conferences were held 
between the parties, but, with the exception 
of one or two minor matters, no agreement 
was reached. 

In view of the evidence presented and in- 
formation gathered by members of the Board 
during a view of the employees at. work and 
a survey of the location of the various 
buildings where the men are employed :— 

The Board recommends :— 

1. That Clause 1 in the agreements be 
amended to provide a minimum of two hours 
at prevailing rates for men starting to work, 
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and that men working more than ten hours 
shall be paid time and one half the pre- 
vailing rate until relieved. 

2. That Clause 2 in the agreements be 
amended to prevent men from working more 
than six hours without a meal period. 

3. That Clause 4 in the agreement between 
the Western Stevedore Company and its em- 
ployees be amended to conform with the 
clause in the agreement between the Canadian 
National Railway and its employees by pro- 
viding that “employees temporarily assigned 
to lower rated positions shall not have their 
rates reduced.” 

4. That Clause 10 in the agreements be 
amended in such a manner as to provide 
against any discrimination under the leave 
of absence arrangement. 

5. That Clause 18 be amended in the agree- 
ments, to provide that when committee-men 
are called into consultation at the company’s 
request, they shall be paid their wages for 
the time so occupied. 

6. That Clause 14 be amended in the agree- 
ments to provide, that when an employee is 
disciplined and it results in suspension or 
dismissal; should such employee be found 
not guilty at the resultant hearings, the 
charge should be stricken from the record, 
the employee reinstated and the employee 
paid for the time he has lost. 

7. With regard to Clause 17, the Board 
feels that the companies should eliminate the 
complaint of the men regarding having to 
pay their own transportation from one place 
to another during working hours. 

The question of recognition of the union 
to which the employees belong is brought up 
in several parts of the proposed amendments. 
The representatives of the Western Steve- 
dore Company and the Canadiam National 
Railway declared their willingness to meet 
with a committee of their own employees, 
but objected to meeting with the represen- 
tatives of the International Union as such. 
In fact, the representatives of both the com- 
panies filed a formal protest to the represen- 
tatives of the International Union appear- 
ing for the employees before the Board. 
However, with this technical objection filed 
and the ruling of the chairman, that the rep- 
resentatives were properly before the Board, 
hearings and negotiations were carried on 
between all the parties in the friendliest 
manner. 

The Board feels, that in view of the fact 
that contractual relations exist between the 


employees involved in this dispute and the 
two companies; the employees should have 
the assistance of representatives of their 
labour organization, who may represent them 
in the negotiations leading up to a contract 
and afterwards in the carrying out of the 
details of the contract. 

Another item upon which the Board makes 
special mention, is the question of work 
betweeen midnight and seven a.m. A great 
deal of evidence was heard upon this point. 
During the fall of last year it almost pre- 
cipitated a real row between the Western 
Stevedore Company and its employees. Last 
year, the situation was much relieved by this 
work being almost eliminated. However, the 
C.N.R. and the WS8.C. claim, that the steam- 
ship companies insist on unloading at certain 
times and this work occasionally becomes 
necessary. 

The Board feels, that the two companies 
should use every eins to eliminate the 
work between 12 midnight and 7 a.m. If this 
work is absolutely necessary, then the com- 
panies should pay a much higher differential 
rate of wages for work performed between 
these hours than is paid at the present time. 

The two agreements in existence, copies of 
which are attached to this report, should be 
changed by the parties to conform with this 
report when the award becomes operative. 
The two companies appeared before the 
Board together, and there is no reason for 
dealing with the agreements separately. 

The Board recommends further that these 
changes be made effective from and after 
August Ist, 1986 and to continue without 
change until March Ist, 1937. 

We feel that nothing further requires ir be 
said, and so we find, report, recommend and 
award as above set forth. 

Mr. Bancroft is of the opinion, that full 
standard rates of pay should be inserted in 
this report, and that the employees are en- 
titled to an eight hour day and also that the 
International Union should have recognition, 
but concurs in the above recommendations 
in order to make a majority report effective. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Robert Jacob, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Fred Bancroft, 
Member. 


eecerreecereeee ere eevee 


Member. 
Dated, Winnipeg, July 30th, 1936. 
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Provision of Agreement 


WESTERN STEVEDORE CO. LIMITED 
Stevedores & Contractors, 


Fort William, August 16, 1935. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE WESTERN STEVEDORE 
CoMPANY AND THEIR EIMPLOYEES 


Rules and rates of pay governing the services 
of certain classes of employees engaged in 
handling all rail and lake and rail and rail 
freight, effective August 1, 1938, 


Clause*l1. Employees shall be paid the specified 
rates of pay for actual time worked, with an 
extra difterential for work at night between 
the hours of 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

2. A meal period shall be allowed be- 
tween 6 a.m. iand 8 a.m.; 12 noon and 2 p.m; 
6 p.m. and 8 p.m.; 12 midnight and 2 a.m. At 
the termination of an assignment employees 
will be paid om a basis of either the half 
hour or the full hour. 

3. When men are required to work on 
Sundays, or New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Labour Day or Christmas Day, they 
shall be paid for all work performed at the 
rate of time and one-half. 

4. Employees, temporarily or permanently 
assigned to higher rated positions, shall 
recelve the higher rates when occupying such 
positions. Temporary assignment contem- 
plates the fulfilment of duties and responsi- 
bility of the position during the time oc- 
cupied, whether the regular occupant of the 
position is absent or whether the temporary 
assignee does the work irrespective of the 
presence of the regular employee. 

5. New positions or vacancies will be promptly 
bulletined for a period of five days. 
Employees desiring such positions will file 
their applications with the designated officer 
of the employer within that time, and an 
appointment will be made within ‘five days 
thereafter. Copies of bulletins and names 
of applicants for new positions or vacancies 


will be furnished the employees’ committee 
upon request. er 
6. Promotions shall be based on _ ability, 


merit and seniority, ability and merit being 


sufficient, seniority shall prevail. The of- 
ficer of the employer shall be the judge 
subject to appeal. 

7. Employees declining promotion shall not 
lose their seniority of service. Employees 


accepting promotion will be allowed from ten 
to thirty days in which to qualify, and 
failing will be returned to former position 
without loss of seniority. 

8. In reducing the number of positions for 
which a higher rate than that of trucker 
has been established, such reductions will 
be made in accordance with seniority. Em- 
ployees thus reduced may revert to former 
classifications. When such positions are re- 
established, they shall be filled according 
to seniority as checker or other classification. 

9. In reducing forces, seniority or _ service 
shall count, and when forces are in- 
creased employees will be returned to the 
service in order of their seniority. At the 
close of navigation, when employees occupy- 
ing positions rated higher than a _ trucker 
revert to their former classification through 
reduction in forces, such employees shall 


10. A 


be considered ag senior in the classification 

to which they revert. 

seniority roster will be posted im- 
mediately this agreement comes into effect, 
and will be revised and posted within thirty 
days of commencement of mnavigaticu each 
year. The roster will show the name and 
date of entry into the service of each em- 
ployee, together with the date when last 
promoted. It will remain open subject to 
correction for a period of sixty days from 
date of posting; the employees’ committee 
shall be given a copy on request. An em- 
ployee must have six months continuous 
service before being placed on the seniority 
list. An employee on the seniority list 
absent without proper leave for more than 
thirty days will lose his seniority. 

ll. The employees on the seniority roster 
will be those who have been continu- 
ously in the service as from May 16, 1921, 
together with those employees who have since 
that date entered the company’s service, and 
have completed six months continuous ser- 
vice, and have been employed steadily since 
their date of entry into the service. 

12. The seniority roster shall be _ estab- 
lished for the purpose of securing to the 
senior employee, preference of employment 
as from season to season, and will not be 
considered as permitting displacement of 
men on a seniority basis during the day’s 
work or assignment. 

13. Necessary meetings shall be arranged 
between a committee composed of em- 
ployees and the Officers of the Employer 
to discuss matters affecting this agreement 
and its application at suitable times mutual- 
ly agreed upon. Such employees’ committee 
shall be given leave of absence from work 
for this purpose. 

14, An’ employee on the _ seniority list, 
dismissed, disciplined or who considers him- 
self unjustly treated, shall have a fair and 
impartial hearing within five days of re- 
quest for same. At such hearing he may be 
represented by one or two employees. The 
decision will be rendered within fifteen days 
thereafter. If an appeal is taken from the 
decision an employee may be represented at 
the hearing by one or two employees. 

15. An employee will be advised as to cause 
of discipline in writing. 

16. A bulletin board shall be maintained on 
the property on which will be shown for the 
information of the employees the expected 
arrival time of steamers, as secured from the 
steamship companies. 


17. The time occupied in going from one 
shed or ship to another shed or _ ship, 
occurring in the course of an employee’s 


assignment shall be considered as continu- 
ous duty and paid accordingly this to apply 
at railway sheds, Ogilvie Flour Mill and 


the International Companies Warehouse 
(Harvester). 

18. Rates of Pay Day Night 
Stevedores.. 50¢ 50e per hr. 
Checkers, Sealers and 

Asst. Stevedores. . 45e Oho. 1X 
Coopers. . ; 41le Asc ?Ws7, 
Porters. wbs4. 39c dlem2d % 
Crane Operators 6l4c 634c” ” 

19. All employees in supervisory positions 


checker — shall 
seniority in their 


and rated higher than a 
continue to accumulate 
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respective ranks, and upon reduction of forces 
shall be governed by Clause 9. 

20. The working conditions and rates of 
pay as set forth in this agreement shall 
remain in effect prior to March the first 
of any year, and shall continue in effect 
from year to year, either party having the 
right to terminate this agreement by giv- 
ing thirty (30) days’ notice. 
ed. 


For Western Stevedore Co. 
Sed. 


For the Employees 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
LAKEHEAD. TERMINAL DIVISION 


Rules and rates of pay governing the services 
of certain classes of employees engaged in 
handling rail and/or water freight, effective 
August Ist, 1935. 


1. Employees shall be paid the specified rates 
of pay for actual time worked, with an extra 
differential for work at night between the 
hours of 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 


2. A meal period shall be allowed between 
6 am. and 8 am.; 12 noon and 2 p.m.; 6 p.m. 
and 8 p.m.:. 12 midnight and 2 a.m. 


3. When the men are required to work on 
Sundays, or New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Labour Day or Christmas Day, they shall 
be paid for all work performed at the rate 
of time and one half. 


4, Employees temporarily or permanently as- 
signed to higher rated positions shall receive 
the higher rates when occupying such posi- 
tions; employees temporarily assigned to lower 
rated positions shall not have their rates re- 
duced. A temporary assignment contemplates 
the fulfillment of’ the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the position during the time occupied, 
whether the regular occupant of the position 
is absent or whether the temporary assignee 
does the work irrespective of the presence of 
the regular employee. 

5. New. positions or vacancies will be 
promptly bulletined for a period of five days. 
Employees desiring such positions will file their 
applications with the designated officer of the 
employer within that time, and an appoint- 
ment will be made within five days after that 
time. Copies of bulletins and names of appli- 
eants for new positions will be furnished the 
Employees’ Committee upon request. 

6. Promotions shall be based on _ ability, 
merit and seniority; ability and merit being 
sufficient, seniority shall prevail. The Officer 
of the employer shall be the judge subject to 
appeal. 

7. Employees declining promotion shall not 
lose their seniority of service. Employees 
accepting promotion will be allowed from ten 
to thirty days in which to qualify, and failing 
wil] be returned to former position without loss 
of seniority. 

8. In reducing the number of positions for 
which a higher rate than that of the trucker 
has been established. such reductions will be 
made in accordance with seniority. Emplovees 
thus reduced may revert to former classification. 
When such positions are re-established, they 
shall be filled according to seniority as checker 
or other classification. 


9. In reducing forces seniority of service 
shall count, and when forces are increased 
employees will be returned to the service in 
the order of their seniority. At the close of 
navigation, when employees occupying positions 
rated at higher than a trucker revert to their 
former classification through a reduction in 
forces, such employees shall be considered as 
senior in the classification to which they revert. 

10. A seniority roster will be posted immed- 
iately this agreement comes into effect, and 
will be revised and posted within thirty days of 
the commencement of navigation each year. 
The roster will show the name and date of entry 
into the service of each employee, together with 
the date when last promoted. It will remain 
open subject to correction for a period of sixty 
days from date of posting; the employees’ com- 
mittee shall be given a copy upon request. An 
employee must have six months’ continuous 
service before being placed on the seniority list. 
An employee on the seniority lst absent for 
more than thirty days, without leave of absence, 
will lose his seniority. 

11. The employees on the seniority roster 
shall be shown as either permanent or tempor- 
ary. Those on the permanent list will be those 
employees who have been continuously in the 
service as from June l, 1931, together with 
those employees who have since that date 
completed six months’ continuous service in each 
year during the last two consecutive years. 
Additions to the permanent list will be made 
in the future on this basis. Other employees, 
who have not completed service as above, will 
be shown on the temporary list. 

12. The seniority roster shall be established 
for the purpose of securing to the _ senior 
permanent employees preference of employment 
as from season to season and will not be con- 
sidered as permitting displacement of men on a 
seniority basis during the day’s work or assign- 
ment. 

13. Necessary meetings shall be arranged 
between a committee composed of employees 
and the officers of the employer to discuss 
matters affecting this agreement and its applica- 
tion at suitable times mutually agreed upon. 
Such employees’ committee shall be given leave 
of absence for this purpose. 

14. An employee, on the permanent list, 
dismissed, disciplined, or who considers him- 
self unjustly treated, shall have a fair and 
impartial hearing within five days of the 
request for same. At such hearing he may be 
represented by one or two employees. The 
decision will be rendered within fifteen days 
thereaftr. If an appeal is taken from the 
decision, an employee may be represented at 
the hearing. 

15. An employee will be advised cause of 
discipline. 

16. A bulletin board shall be maintained on 
the property on which will be shown, for the 
information of the employees, the expected 
arrival times of boats as secured from the 
Steamship Companies. 

17. The time occupied in going from one shed 
or ship to another shed or ship, occurring in 
the course of an employee’s assignment, shall be 
considered as continuous duty, and paid accord-. 


ingly. 
18. Rates of Pay Day Night 
per hour per hout 

Checkers and Assistant 

Stevedores si ">. Mat eae; 49e. 
Sealers and Coopers.. 42¢, 44¢ 
Porters. . LBA 40c. 42c. 
Crane Operators. . 65c. 67c. 
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The above rates will be subject to a deduction 
of ten per cent as from August 1, 1935, and 
thereto a bonus of three (3) cents per hour will 
be then added. 

19. All employees in supervisory positions, 
and rated higher than a checker, shall continue 
to accumulate seniority in their respective 
ranks, and upon reduction of forces shall be 
governed by clause 9. 

20. The working conditions and rates of pay, 
as set forth in this agreement, shall remain in 
effect until December 31, 1935, and thereafter, 
from year to year, subject to thirty days’ notice 
from either party to be given prior to March 1 
in any year. 


For THE EMPLOYEES: 


F. T..Stratford, Chairman. 
J. Krows. 
George F. Hanbury. 


For THE COMPANY: 
H. G. O'Leary. 


Minority Report 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario, 

Sir: 

In the Matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of a dispute be- 
tween the Western Stevedore Company 
and the Canadian National Railways, and 
certain of their employees, being steve- 
dores, checkers, sealers, assistant steve- 
dores, coopers, porters and crane opera- 
tors, members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 

Realizing as I do the desirability of agree- 
ment between members of Boards constituted 
under this Act, it 1s with very great regret 
that I find myself unable to concur in the 
conclusions reached by the majority of the 
present Board. It accordingly seems to me 


proper that I should state the reasons for 


my position. 

The Board was established following two 
applications from the respective employees 
of the two employers. The applications dis- 
close a number of grounds of complaint, but 
after hearing the parties it is clear that the 
real dispute concerns the wages which the 
employees may be entitled to receive, and 
that the other items relate to matters of 
relative unimportance, capable of adjusment 
between the parties without intervention or 
assistance. 

In the month of August, 1935, each of the 
employers entered into a written agreement 
with its employees fixing the rates of pay 
and rules of service. Apart from certain un- 
important provisions necessitated by some 
slight differences in the requirements of the 
works of the two employers, the agreements 
are for all practical purposes, identical. In 
the month of February, 1936, the employees 
gave notice of their desire to terminate these 
agreements. 


The employees seek an increase in the rates 
provided by the said agreements. The fol- 


_lowing tables show the wages per hour now 


paid by the employers to the various classes 
of employees as well as the figures to which 
the employees desire to have such rates in- 
creased: 

Western Stevedore Company Limited 


Now paid Ind fig. asked 
Class Day Night Day Night 
Stevedores Venice a00 50 00 .67 


Checkers, Sealers & 
Asst. Stey edores. 45 47 ADT) .62 


Coopers? Wena AU fA ‘a3 63 58 
PGTPOETS oy cee’ ter 89 41 .50 5d 
Crane Operators Ave OL Le OS ep? va 


Canadian National Railways 
Checkers and Asst. 


Stevedores .72 20.47 A9 rye .62 
Sealers and Cegpels 42 44 a 58 
Porters 7, 40 42 .50 5d 
Crane Operators Nee AOD 67 ae Mts 


The employers point out that these increases 
involve advances in the wages paid under the 
agreements of August, 1935, of from 28°2 per 
cent to 34°8 per cent. Having in mind that 
such increases were demanded within approxi- 
mately six months of the making of the agree- 
ments, the percentages are peculiarly strik- 
ing, and eall for a clear explanation on the 
part of those making the demand. 


As I understand the case presented to the 
Board on behalf of the employees, it was 
not seriously suggested that the rates now in 
effect are inadequate for the services per- 
formed when considered alone. In view of 
the fact that the parties, as recently as 
August, 1935, entered into solemn agreements 
establishing such rates, it seems to me it 
would in any event be extremely difficult 
at this early date to argue that the rates 
are inadequate unless it could be shown that 
there has been a material change in condi- 
tions in the meantime. I did not hear any 
such argument or suggestion advanced before 
the Board, 

A comparison of the wages paid at Fort 
William and Port Arthur with those paid 
at other ports on the Great Lakes shows 
no inadequacy. On the contrary, it indicates 
that rates and conditions at these two places 
are above the average prevailing at the other 
ports. The great majority of the employees 
interested in this investigation are classed as 
porters. The following sets forth the rates 
paid to men of that class at the principal 
ports on the Great. Lakes: 


Toronto—42c days—45c nights, no overtime 
paid for Sundays or holidays. 


Windsor, Hamilton and Sarnia—40c for day 
and night work. No overtime paid for Sun- 
days or holidays. 

Port McNicoll—37c for day and night work. 
No overtime paid for Sundays or holidays. 
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Fort William—39ce days—4lc nights. Time 
and one half paid for work performed on 
Sundays and holidays. 


Port Arthur—40c days—42c nights. Time 
and one half paid for work performed on 
Sundays or holidays. 

The employees in the present matter are 
chiefly of foreign extraction. They can only 
be classed as unskilled lJabour—in fact it 
would be difficult to suggest any class of 
labour giving employment to men with less 
skill. No training or experience of any kind 
as a preliminary to employment is necessary. 
With this in mind it is interesting to com- 
pare the rates received by these men with 
what are earned by men engaged in the main- 
tenance of way on Canadian Railroads. The 
net rates paid to such men are as follows: 

First three months, 25e per hour 

First year thereafter, 34:2c per hour 

Second year, 36-9c per hour 

Third year, 38-7c. per hour. 

There are over 40,000 men so employed on 
maintenance of way work, and I think it must 
be conceded that the nature of their em- 
ployment requires a somewhat greater degree 
of skill than that of the employees on the 
lake docks. 

Apparently those in charge of the cases of 
the employees recognized that their complaints 
must be based on some ground other than 
inadequacy of- remuneration for the value 
of the services performed. (Both applications 
complain that the employees are not receiving 
the rate of wages paid to “railway workers 
similarly employed elsewhere.” ‘That is the 
sole ground so far as the question of wages 
is concerned. At. the hearing this ground was 
developed to show that truck handlers en- 
gaged exclusively in railway work at railway 
stations receive a basic wage of 50 cents per 
hour, and it was contended that the employees 
on the docks should receive the same wages 
as such freight handlers-in stations. To effect 
such a result the employees claim they should 
be classified as “railway workers,’ and be 
placed in the same category as the freight 
handlers at railway stations. The dispute 
therefore involves purely and simply, a ques- 
tion of classification of employees. 

Difficulties in the way of the employees 
contention are readily apparent. The Western 
Stevedore Co. Limited is not a railway com- 
pany in any sense and I can think of no 
reason, nor have I heard one advanced, why 
its employees should be classed as railway 
workers. In order that the contention might 
prevail against Canadian National Railways, 
it would be necessary to assume that all per- 
sons paid iby a railway are of necessity railway 
workers. It must be remembered that the 
work in which its employees are engaged 
arises not out of the requirements of the rail- 


way as such, but out of the existence of docks 
and shipping. The work is not primarily a 
matter of railway operation at all, but so far 
as Canadian National Railways is concerned, 
becomes necessary for the purpose of handling 
the freight carried by Canada Steamship 
Liners. Suppose the position were altered so 
that the transfer of freight between boats and 
trains should be undertaken by Canada Steam- 
ship Lines instead of by Canadian National 
Railways, could it possibly be said that per- 
sons engaged in performance of such work 
would be railway workers? 


In my humble opinion the recommendations 
contained in the report of the majority of 
the Board will be of little if any assistance 
in disposing of the existing disputes, In 
presenting the case for the employees, Mr. 
Hall, Canadian Vice-President of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, stated with the ut- 
most candour and frankness that the em- 
ployees will never abandon their position 
until the question of classification is determin- 
ed in their favour. The accuracy of this state- 
ment is confirmed by the fact that the agree- 
ments of August, 1935, were abrogated by the 
employees at the earliest possible date after 
their completion. The attitude of the repre- 
sentatives of the employees before the Board 
as well as the procedure with regard to the 
last agreements compel me to the view that 
the adoption of the recommendations, would 
result at best in a very temporary lull in the 


present disturbance. 


Notwithstanding my opinion as to the ade- 
quacy of the present rates of pay, I would be 
only too willing to suggest to the employers 
that they should consider paying somewhat 
higher rates than what they feel to be justi- 
flable if they could by so doing be assured 
of a disposition of the dispute with at least 
some degree of finality. In the present in- 
stance there is no ground upon which any 
such assurance can be held out to the em- 
ployers, and there is the definite statement 
of the employees’ representative to the con- 
trary. 

Having in mind the decidedly poor crop 
prospect in Western Canada this year with 
its certain lowering effect on the volume of 
commodities to be carried, and also the fact 
that an increase in wages was. granted last 
year, I do not think that the present is the 
proper time at which to consider further 
increases. 

The material before the Board shows that 
the volume of business conducted by the 
employers at the lakehead is Iess than one- 
half of what it was between the years 1922 
and 1929, while the number of employees is 
almost as large as in the more active years. 
The unfortunate result is that there remains 
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available only one-half of the original gross 
earnings to be divided among practically the 
same number of men as formerly. Undoubted- 
ly this feature aggravates the whole situation. 
But it is something which is utterly beyond 
the control of the employers, and .their losses 
from the shrinkage of business are at least 
fully as serious as those of the men. 


I can think of no substantial reason to sup-" 


port a recommendation for any increase in 
the present rates of pay, and with all defer- 
ence to the views of the majority of the 
Board, I find nothing in their report to assist 
in this regard. Much as I sympathize with 
these employees, and much as I would like to 
find some method of improving their position, 
I would not feel justified in basing a recom- 
mendation solely on sympathetic or sentimen- 
tal grounds. ; 

Underlying the applications is an attempt 
to compel the employers to deal with the 
International Unions. In fact, at times it 
would almost appear that this matter was 
initiated fully as much for the benefit of the 
International Organization as for the benefit 
of the men actually employed. So far as I 
am concerned, I would require something 
more than a mere request before making a 
recommendation on this phase. At present, 
all negotiations between the employers and 
the employees are carried on on behalf of 
the latter by their duly appointed committees. 
Such committees are recognized by the em- 
ployees for all purposes. It is manifest that 
the employees have the full benefit of the 
advice and guidance of the larger organization, 
without being any way hindered by the em- 
ployers, and to ask the employers to go 
further would seem to me to be a species of 
unwarrantable dictation. 

As mentioned above, it is with extreme 
regret that I am obliged to differ with my col- 
leagues on the Board, particularly as I know 
that throughout they have both been most 
earnest and sincere in their efforts to dispose 
of the existing disputes. However, as I am 
certain that their recommendations do not 
in any way solve the difficulties, I feel it my 
duty to express my opinion as set forth in 
this report. 


Dated this 3lst day of July, A.D. 1936. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) W.'C. HAMILTON, 
A Member of the Board. 


The Alberta Gazette of July 31, contained 
notice of the transference of the administra- 
tion of the Industrial Standards Act from the 
provincial secretary to the Minister of Trade 
and Industry. 
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In 1935 there were eight plants operating 
in the linseed and soybean oil industry. These 
plants made products to the factory value of 
$3,068,776 as compared with $2,644,074 in 1934 
and $2,086,557 in 1933. Linseed oil is the 
principal item of production, the output in 
1935 amounting to 3,213,279 gallons valued at 
$2,169,923. This is followed by oilcake meal 
with an output of 24,635 tons and a value of 
$721,804. There were 194 employees engaged 
with salaries and wages amounting to $235,347. 


The Addressograph-Multigraph Company of 
Canada Limited, has announced that all of- 
fice and factory employees will receive a two- 
weeks vacation with full pay. In order to 
carry out this policy, a staggered holiday 
system has been adopted thereby making 
possible continuous office and factory opera- 
tion. 


Regulations governing employment of motor 
earriers—Highway Traffie Act, Manitoba 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
Highway Traffic Act, the Municipal and Pub- 
lic Utility (Board of Manitoba has issued an 
order, gazetted on June 27, 1936, regulating 
the hours of employment and rates of wages 
of employees of motor carriers engaged in 
public service. The provisions, effective July, 
1936, of the order are as follows: 

1. That no owner of a public service vehicle, 
certificated for the transportation of passen- 
gers, shall require or permit any driver em- 
ployed by him to be on duty in driving such 
vehicle, more than nine hours, nor in any 
capacity more than twelve hours, in any 
twenty-four consecutive hours, nor on duty 
more than six days in any one week, emer- 
gencies due to breakdowns excepted. 

2. That no owner of a public service vehicle 
certificated for the transportation of passen- 
gers, who himself drives any such vehicle, shall 
be on duty in driving such vehicle more than 
nine hours, nor in any capacity more than 
twelve hours in any twenty-four consecutive 
hours, nor more than six days in any one week, 
emergencies due to breakdown excepted. 

3. That no owner of a public service vehicle 
certificated for the transportation of passen- 
gers, shall pay any driver in his employ less 


than the following minimum wages: 


(a) To a driver employed by the month, 
eighty dollars per month; by the week, twenty 
dollars per week for a week of six days; 

(b) To a driver employed otherwise than 
by the month or week, not less than at the 
rate prescribed in paragraph (a) above; 

(c) ‘Where a basis not herein provided for 
is proposed the scale of wages shall be first 
approved by the Board. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1936 


bee following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and _ time 
loss for July, 1936, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 


Number of | Time loss 
Date Be ea employees | in working 
P involved days 
eiiiliven OSGca steeisc'e 7 3,776 44,342 
A Tinteys WR hw aneenaee 14 1,004¢ 4,014 
DULY OOD acces 26 6,339 52,118 


* Preliminary figures. + Corrected figure. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
weil as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 


which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘ minor dis- 


putes.” ; ’ 
The records include all strikes and lockouts which 


come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Although the number of strikes and lockouts 
during July was less than during June, the 
number of workers involved and the time loss 
were considerably increased owing to the oc- 
currence of two strikes involving relatively 
large numbers of employees, namely that of 
salmon fishermen on the coast of British 
Columbia and that of men’s clothing factory 
workers at Winnipeg. In June none of the 
disputes involved large numbers of employees 
or caused much time loss. In July, 1935, four 
disputes of importance were, in progress, those 
involving loggers in the Nipigon district in 
Ontario, longshoremen and other water trans- 
port workers in Vancouver and certain other 
ports in British Columbia (two disputes) and 
a strike of coal miners at New Waterford, NS. 

Two disputes, involving 64 workers were 
carried over from June and five disputes com- 
menced during the month. Of these seven 
disputes, two terminated during the month, 
one resulting in favour of the employers in- 
volved and one in favour of the workers con- 
cerned. At the end of July, therefore, there 
were on record five disputes recorded as strikes 
or lockouts, namely: men’s work clothing 
factory employees, Winnipeg, Man.;_ truck 
drivers, labourers and machine operators, 
James River, N.S.; taxi drivers, ‘Winnipeg, 
Man.; restaurant employees, Toronto, Ont.; 
and automobile mechanics, Toronto, Ont. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation had been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
.but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: photo- 
engravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Mont- 
real and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., 
May 4, 1931, one employer; motion picture 
projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, 
two employers; moulders, Peterborough, Ont., 
February 27, 1934, one employer; and laundry 
employees, Toronto, Ont., May 18, 1986, one 
employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 


A minor dispute involving about fifty 
employees in a matting factory at Cobourg, 
Ont., on May 11 was reported too late for 
inclusion in the June issue of the Lasour 
GazettE. It appears that a reduction in piece 
rates for certain employees was proposed and 
the employees ceased work for a short time 
pending negotiations with the employer. This 
résulted in the withdrawal of the proposal. 


A minor dispute on July 9 involving ten 
boys employed in a box factory at Penetan- 
guishene, Ont., has been reported. It 
appears that the boys were paid 74 cents per 
hour, ten hours per day, and when hours were 
reduced to eight per day, owing to lack of 
orders, they requested 10 cents per hour. This 
being refused they ceased work, but some 
of them resumed work later. 


A stoppage of work by thirty employees in 
a leather garment factory in Toronto from 
July 2 to July 22 has been reported. The 
employer had refused to negotiate a new 
agreement with the United Garment Workers 
of America. The employees attended at their 
working places each day but did no work 
during this period. On July 22 they notified 
the employer that unless their demands were 
conceded they would strike, and as a result 
of negotiations an agreement was reached, 
providing for wage increases and union shop 
conditions. 

A cessation of work about July 1 by men in 
extra gangs on railway track maintenance work 
near the Skeena River in B.C., has been 
reported but particulars have not been received. 
It appears that the men demanded an increase 
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in wages from 25 cents per hour, the extra 
gang rate, to 40 cents, the sectionmen’s rate, 
and improved camp conditions. Work was 
reported to have been resumed when the 
officials agreed to improve camp conditions. 

A lockout of seventeen workers in a scrap 
iron establishment in Toronto, on July 25, 
has been reported but particulars have not 
been received. It was stated that the 
employees had joined a union on the day 
before they were dismissed. 

A cessation of work by a small number of 
gold miners at Atlin, ‘B.C., about the middle 
of July has been reported but particulars have 
not yet been received. It is reported that the 
men demanded an increase in wages to $6 
per day. 

A cessation of work about July 20 by 120 
men employed on road construction near The 
Pas, Man., was reported in the press. Parti- 
culars have not been received but it appears 
that the strikers demanded increases in wages 
and reduced rates for board. A settlement at 
25 cents per hour and $5 per week for board 
was reported and work was resumed after two 
days. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Taxi Drivers, WinNipEG, Man.—This dispute 
involving a number of taxi drivers dismissed 
by one company on May 4, 1936, on account 
of membership in the One Big Union, was 
unsettled at the end of the month. Several 
of the men affected had secured work elsewhere 
and the employer offered to engage several of 
the others when required. 


RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, Toronto, ONT—On 
July 10, it has been reported, thirty additional 
employees ceased work, objecting to signing 
an undertaking not to join a union as 
requested by the proprietor. An injunction 
against picketing by certain members of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International 
Alliance being in force, picketing was under- 
taken by other persons not members of a 
union and an injunction against this was 
reported to have been applied for on July 24, 
but decision was reserved. 


SALMON FISHERMEN, RiIver’S INLET, ETC., 
B.C.—A number of fishermen at River’s Inlet 
(approximately 1,400), ceased work on July 
5, demanding an increase in the minimum 
price of fish from 40 cents each to 50 cents. 
An agreement as to the scale of prices for the 
season had not been reached before the 
season opened and the cannery owners issued 
a scale. The provincial Minister of Labour 
and Commissioner of Fisheries proposed that 
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the dispute be referred to arbitration under the 
Fisheries Act so that fishing might proceed in 
the meantime, but the fishermen’s committee 
insisted on collective bargaining with the 
cannery operators. Meetings were held on 
July 14 and July 15 and they offered to accept 
45 cents per fish but the operators preferred 
to have arbitration. Numbers of fishermen in 
neighboring districts also ceased work later, 
in some cases resuming work in a short time. 
At Alert Bay, 315 fishermen were out from 
July 5 to July 15. At Smith’s Inlet, 370 went 
out on July 12 and small numbers were: 
reported to be out for short periods at 
Butedale and Prince Rupert. Several can- 
neries were closed, fish not being available,. 
and about 1,000 employees were thus indirectly 
involved in the dispute. On July 22 and July 
23 about one hundred fishermen resumed work 
under police protection at River’s Inlet. 
Other fishermen left for southern districts 
where the fishing season was opening. By the 
end of the month the sockeye run in the 
district being over, the dispute lapsed. 


Men’s Work CLotHIne Factory EMPLOYEES, 
Winnipec, Man——Employees in _ sixteen 
establishments, manufacturing men’s overalls, 
work shirts, etc., ceased work on July 21 
demanding an agreement with the United 
Garment Workers of America. As a result of 
negotiations an agreement had been drawn up 
but it was signed by only two firms. Several 
other firms agreed to accept it if signed by 
the large firms, but these refused. On July 
22 and July 23 the agreement was accepted 
by all but three firms and work resumed on 
the following day in the establishments of al] 
but these where about 200 workers were 
employed. One picket was arrested on charges 
of assault and intimidation and remanded for 
trial. At the end of the month the dispute was 
unterminated. 


Furniture Factory Workers, Listowst, 
Ont.—A number of employees in one estab- 
lishment ceased work for one day, July 21, 
in protest against alleged improper classifica- 
tion of certain employees as skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled under the wage scale in 
the agreement for furniture factories in On- 
tario under the Industrial Standards Act of 
Ontario (Lasour Gazertr, August, 1935, p. 
736). At a conference of the .management 
and officials of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, attended 
by officials of the Ontario Department of 
Labour, a satisfactory classification was drawn 
up and work was resumed on the following 
day. The terms of settlement are to be in 
effect until August 4 when the provincial 
agreement expires and a new agreement is 
expected to come into force. 
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Truck Drivers, lLasourers, MAcHINE 
Operators, Etc., JAMes River (ANTIGONISH), 
N.S.—Truck drivers, thirty in number, em- 


ployed by a contractor on road construction, 
ceased work on July 27, demanding an increase 
in wages. On the following day during nego- 
tiations the strikers offered to accept $1.70 
per hour if ten hours work per day were 
guaranteed, but the employer would not do 
this and a settlement was not reached. On 
July 29, labourers, road machine operators, 
etc., and 
ceased work. <A _ settlement had not been 
reported by the end of the month. 


also demanded wage-~- increases 


AvuTomoBILE Mercuanics, Toronto, Ont.— 
Employees in two garages ceased work on 
July 28 and were joined by those in five other 
garages on July 31 demanding an agreement 
with the International Association of Ma- 
chinists with wage increases, eight-hour day 
and forty-four hour week, time and one-half 
rates for overtime, double time for Sundays 
and holidays, etc. Negotiations between the 
representatives of the union and of the Auto- 
mobile Trade Association were carried on 
prior to the strike as a result of conciliation 
by the Toronto representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, but a settlement was not 
reached. Early in August employees in sev- 
eral other garages also ceased work. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1936* 


Number Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

involved days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to July, 1936. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Local— 
Taxi drivers, Winnipeg, Man... 14 


SER VICE— 
Business, etc.— 
Restaurant employees, 
onto; Ont.es ean, Gee 50 


1,000 [Commenced May 1, 1936; 


250 |Alleged lockout, May 4, 1936; re employment of 


union members; unterminated. 


for reinstatement of 
workers allegedly discharged for union activity: 
unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during July, 1936. 


Fisuine, Erc.— 
Salmon fishermen, River’s Inlet, 


ete.7 Bivins Berean 2,500 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s work clothing factory 
employees, Winnipeg, Man... 950 


Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
iistowe) Ont: 270hie cae ce 90 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Highway— 
Truck drivers, labourers, ma- 
chine operators, etc., James 
River (Antigonish), N.S.... 110 


SERVICE— 
Business, etc.— 
Automobile mechanics, Tor- 
OntG, Ont. fone a ee eee 62 


2,500 


90 


390 


40,000 |Commenced July 5, 1936; for increase in price for 


fish; lapsed on closing of local fishing season 
July 31, 1936; in favour of employers. 


Commenced July 21, 1936; for union recognition 
and union agreements; unterminated. 


re classification of 


Commenced July 21, 1936; 
terminated 


employees affecting wage rates; 
July 21, 1936; in favour of workers. 


Commenced July 27, 1936; for increased wages; 


unterminated. 


Commenced July 28, 1936; for union agreement 
with increased wages and reduced hours; un- 
terminated. 





_ *In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in various countries is given in 
the Lasour Gazerte from month to month, 
bringing down to date that given in the issue 
of February, 1936, in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1935. The latter review included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were avail- 
able. Many countries publish these statistics 
only once each year, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of as much 
as two years, and for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this monthly article are taken as far as pos- 
sible directly from the government publica- 
tions of the various countries concerned, while 
information as to particular disputes 1s ob- 
tained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 

Great Britain 

The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 67, and 17 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 84 
disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 32,500 workers with a time loss of 
191,000 working days for the month. 

Of the 67 disputes beginning in the month, 
14 were over demands for increases in wages, 
9 over other wage questions, 2 over questions 
of working hours, 22 over questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or 
persons, 12 over other questions respecting 
working arrangements, 6 over questions of 
trade union principle and 2 over demands 
for the withdrawal of summonses against cer- 
tain workers for breach of contract. During 
the month, settlements were reached in 60 
disputes, of which 24 were settled in favour 
of workers, 23 in favour of employers and 13 
ended in a compromise. In 7 other disputes 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

About 3,000 coal miners near Rotherham 
were on strike from June 24 to July 4 “for 
the withdrawal of summonses for breach of 
contract issued against certain workpeople 
who had been involved in a previous stoppage 
of work at the colliery.” Work was resumed 
July 4 following the hearing of the summonses, 

Two thousand furniture workers at Glasgow 
and various towns in Scotland went on strike 
May 25 for increases in wages. No settlement 
had been reported at the beginning of July. 


Australia 


The number of disputes reported for the 
year 1935 was 182, involving 260 establish- 


ments and directly involving 45,242 workers, 
with a total time loss of 497,014 working days 
for the year and an estimated loss in wages 
of £383,645. 


Belgium 


The widespread strikes which occurred dur- 
ing June and were noted in the last issue of 
the Lasour Gazette were settled through a 
conference of employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations called by the Prime Minister June 17 
at which a general agreement was drawn up. 
Later, joint committees im the several indus- 
tries met to draw up agreements for these 
industries and by the end of June agreements 
had been reached in most of the industries. 


Gains secured by the workers which were 
later ratified by legislation included recognition 
and protection of the free right of association, 
annual holidays with pay in industry and 
commerce, the progressive reduction of work- 
ing hours to 40 per week for work of a danger- 
ous or unhealthy nature. The general agree- 
ment also provided for minimum wage rates 
for adult male workers and a suitable adjust- 
ment of family allowances. 


France 


The strike movement in France mentioned 
in the last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE con- 
tinued to a lesser extent in July. Many of 
these strikes were “stay-in” strikes in which 
the strikers took possession of the factories 
and other establishments but refused to work. 
By the middle of the month, following appeals 
from the Government and trade union officials, 
a large proportion of the strikers had resumed 
work. Further outbreaks occurred about. July 
22 in the agriculture and metal industries, a 
total of 82,000 workers in all industries being 
reported out on strike at that time. A few 
days later, however, this number was greatly 
reduced. Social legislation enacted since the 
beginning of these strikes include the com- 
pulsory enforcement of labour agreements, the 
40-hour week and annual vacations with pay 
for workers. 


Mexico 


A ten-day strike of 3,000 electrical workers 
at Mexico City and surrounding district 
caused the shut down of all electrical. power 
except for limited emergency purposes for 
this period. Many thousands of workers were 
thus thrown out of work. A settlement was 
reached July 27 which granted wage increases, 
but in which the other demands of the strikers 
were to be discussed after the resumption of 
work. 
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United States 
The strike of employees of a radio manu- 
facturing company at Camden, New Jersey, 
moted in the last issue of the LaBour GaAzEeTTE 
continued until July 22 when strikers voted 
to return to work. The Company had pre- 
viously agreed to an election sponsored by 
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the National Labour Relations Board to deter- 
mine the collective bargaining agency of the 
majority of the employees, providing work 
was resumed and the other demands dropped. 

The strike of steel workers at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, also mentioned in the last issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, was settled July 11 through 
government intervention. 





CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of four cases 
recently settled by the Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1. Earlier 
decisions were outlined: in the Labour Gazette, 
December 1935, page 1100 and in previous 
issues; and the fifth report of the proceedings 
of the Board, covering the period from Octo- 
ber 1, 1930 to September 30, 1933, was issued 
as a supplement to the issue of December, 
1933. 

The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between 
the various railway companies and certain of 
the railway organizations, its original purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
It has power to determine all differences aris- 
ing between the railway companies and: the 
members of any of the six railway brother- 
hoods, “including the interpretation of wage 
schedules or agreements having due regard to 
the rights of the several classes of employees 
and of the railways respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives 
of the railway companies and six representa- 
tives of labour one for each of the following 
railway brotherhoods: the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; the 
Order of Railway Conductors; the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen; the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


Case No. 451—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


This case concerned the discipline placed 
against the record of a brakeman at Saskatoon 
and the claim for loss of one trip on his assign- 
ment while attending investigation. 

The Railway contended that the brakeman 
in question was required, as part of his regular 
assignment, to accompany the engine from the 
Saskatoon Depot to Nutana Yard; that the 
latter point being the terminus of the brake- 


man’s assignment, he was in reality deserting 
his assignment in leaving his engine without 
notice at the Saskatoon Depot. The employ- 
ees’ contention was based on Rule 30 of the 
Schedule of Rates and Rules, which provides 
that trainmen on arrival at terminals will not 
be called again for immediate duty if they 
want rest, the trainman to be judge of his own 
condition; and that in the case in question, 
due to the fact that the trainman was on 
duty in excess of twelve hours he was entitled 
to a rest of eight hours as provided for in 
Rule 31. 

Representatives of both parties appeared be- 
fore the Board and presented additional evid- 
ence in support of their respective contentions. 

The decision of the Board was that under 
the existing circumstarices in this particular 
case, the claim of the employees would not be 
sustained. 


Case No. 452—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and the Order of Rail- 


way Conductors. 


On August 20 1935, a conductor was ordered 
at Fort Rouge for work train service for the 
purpose of distributing ties om the Letellier 
and Ridgeville subdivisions. The conductor 
left Fort Rouge at 8.15K and arrived at 
Sprague at 23.00K, submitting a wage ticket 
claiming through freight miles and, in addi- 
tion, work train rates for the time in excess 
of 124 miles per hour between the points 
where ties were distributed, in accordance with 
Clause D, Article 3, Conductors Schedule in- 
cluding ruling and the examples. For a trip 
on August 21, 1935, for a like purpose on the 
Ridgeville subdivision the same conductor 
submitted a wage ticket setting forth the 
claims similar to those made in respect of 
his trip on the previous day. The railway 
declined to allow payment for these trips in 
accordance with Article 3 of the Conductors’ 
Schedule, but paid for the trips, in accordance 
with Article 4 of that Schedule. 


‘The contention of the company was that 
“it has been regular practice for many years 
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to apply the ruling following Clause D. Article 
3, to through freight trains handling other 
business, but which may distribute ties over a 
portion of the trip; whereas if a crew is called 
exclusively for such work as distributing ties, 
it is called: for work train service and paid 
accordingly.” 

The employees contended that the conduc- 
tor should be paid for the trips in question in 
accordance with Clause D, Article 3 of the 
Conductors schedule which provides that 
“where trains other than regularly assigned 
work trains perform work train service in 
motion between certain points between ter- 
minals that the time occupied between such 
points in excess of an average speed of twelve 
and one-half (124) miles per hour will be 
paid for at work train rates in addition to pay 
for trip.” ' 

Representatives of both parties appeared 
before the Board and presented additional 
argument in support of their respective conten- 
tions. From evidence submitted the Board 
was given to understand that on the days in 
question the conductor was engaged in work 
train service only. Under these circumstances 
the claim of the employee was denied. 


Case No. 453—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


This case concerned the temporary aboli- 
tion of the operator’s position at Depot Har- 
bour during the closed season of navigation. 

The employees contended that just prior to 
the abolition of this position certain of the 
operators’ duties were transferred to a clerk 
in the office and immediately the position was 
abolished the balance of the duties performed 
by the operator was done by the clerical staff at 
the place in question. The employees main- 
tained that .while there was still work at 
Depot Harbour rightfully belonging to the 
Telegraphers it should not be taken from them 
to provide fork for employees in other branches 
of the service. 

The Railways’ contention was that no new 
facts could be consistently submitted by the 
employees in this case which had not already 
been given to the Board in Case No. 441 (Las- 
ouR GazeTTe July 1935, p. 614). 

Parties to the dispute appeared before the 
Board giving additional oral evidence and 
the decision of the Board was that “if upon 
seasonal reductions of staff at Depot Harbour, 
under conditions such as have prevailed: there 
during the past two winter seasons, telegraph 
and telephone service continues to be required 
as ordinarily performed by the operator when 
that position is occupied the telegraphers under 
the terms of the preamble of their agreement 


are entitled to maintenance of the operator’s 
position,” thereby sustaining the employees 
contention. 


Case No. 454—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


The agent at La Tuque, Quebec, having 
reached the normal retiring age of sixty-five 
years on May 17, 1935, was removed from 
actual service of the railway om May 25 and 
was allowed the balance of his 1935 vacation 
from May 27, to the end of the month and 
placed on pension as from June 1, 1935, and 
was not allowed: five days’ vacation in 1935 
for service performed in ‘that year. 

Clauses “F” and “G,” Article 14, of the 
Telegraphers Schedule Agreement a telegrapher 
who is in the service at the beginning of the 
calendar year will receive certain vacation 
allowances, the telegraphers contending that as 
they did agree some years ago to continue 
their vacations in lieu of the additional two 
cents per hour increase provided by Supple- 
ment No. 13 to General Order No. 27 of the 
McAdoo Award they are paying for their 
vacation at the rate of two cents per hour and 
therefore when the agent in question was not 
permitted to continue work until the be- 
ginning of the calendar year 1936 through no 
fault of his own and that therefore he should 
have been allowed five days’ vacation pay 
which he had earned and paid for during the 
year 1935. 

The railway contended that the agent had 
received twelve days with pay and that under 
the rules he was not entitled to any further 
vacation until January 1, 1936, and that there- 
fore there was no justification for the claim. 

Representatives of both parties appeared 
before the Board, presenting additional argu- 
ment. It developed at the hearing that there 
was no schedule to support the employees con- 
tention and therefore their claim was not 
sustained. 





At its recent session, the United States 
Congress enacted a measure by which, “ who- 
ever shall knowingly transport or cause to be 
transported, or aid or abet in transporting, 
in interstate or foreign commerce, any person 
with intent to employ such person to ob- 
struct or interfere, in any manner, with the 
right of peaceful picketing during any labour 
controversy affecting wages, hours, or condi- 
tions of labour, or the right of organization 
for the purpose of collective bargaining, shall 
be deemed guilty of a felony and shall be pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, or 
both, in the discretion of the court.” 
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MINIMUM WAGES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, SASKATCHEWAN, 
ONTARIO AND QUEBEC 


Orders and Regulations of Provincial Boards 


British Columbia 


HE Board of Industrial Relations of 
British Columbia, administering the Male 
Minimum Wage Act, the Female Minimum 
Wage Act, and the Hours of Work Act, has 
recently issued new Orders under the first 
enactment, establishing minimum wages in ithe 
mercantile industry and for first aid attendants. 


OrpEr No. 38.—establishing a minimum wage 
mn the mercantile industry. 


The above order rescinds Order No. 10 
(Lasour Gazerte, August, 1934, page 752), 
and is effective from July 20, 1936. In the 
new order the minimum rate (subject to cer- 
tain exemptions for inexperienced workers) 
for male employees twenty-one years of age 
or over is established at $15 for a week of 
374 hours or more. Formerly, the rate of $15 
prevailed for a 40-hour week. The hourly 
rate is now established at 40 cents for those 
working less than 374 hours per week whereas 
it was formerly 40 cents for those whose week 
consisted of less than 40 hours. As in the 
former Order, the minimum wage in any one 
day is fixed at not less than $1.60 for em- 
ployees on the hourly rate. 

In the new order, also, minimum rates are 
established for specific age groups and for 
those in casual employment as follows:— 


Rates for Beginners under 18 years of age 

(1) (a) Male persons under 18 years of age 
whose week consists of thirty-seven and one-half 
(374) hours or more:— 

$6 per week under 17 years of age; 

$7.50 per week, 17 years of age and under 
18 years; 

$9 per week, 18 years of age and 
19 years; 

$11 per week, 19 years of age and 
20 years; 

$13 per week, 20 years of age and 
21 years. 

(b) Male persons commencing under 18 years 
of age whose week consists of less than thirty- 
seven and one-half (374) hours:— 

16 cents per hour under 17 years of age; 

20 cents per hour, 17 years of age and 
under 18 years; 

24 cents per hour, 18 years of age and 
under 19 years; 

29 cents per hour, 19 years of age and 
under 20 years; 

35 cents per hour, 20 years of age and 
under 21: 

Provided, however, that the minimum wage 
for any such person in any one day shall 
be not less than the following:— 

65 cents under 17 years of age; 

80 cents, 17 years of age and under 18 
years; 


under 
under 


under 


95 cents, 18 years of age and under 19 
years; 

$1.15, 19 years of age and under 20 years; 

$1.40, 20 years of age and under 21 years; 

Thereafter the minimum wage shall be 
according to the rates set forth in section 
2 or 3 hereof. 


Rates for Beginners and those recommencing, 
18 years of age and under 21. 


(2) Permits must be obtained from the Board 
for inexperienced or partly experienced male 
persons 18 years of age and under 21 to be 
employed at the following rates :— 

(a) Male persons 18 years of age and under 
21, inexperienced or partly experienced in the 
mereantile industry, to whom permits have been 
issued by the Board under section 6 of the 
Act, whose week consists of thirty-seven and 
one-half (374) hours or more:— 

$8 per week during the first twelve months’ 
employment in the said industry; 

$10 per week during the second twelve 
months’ employment in the said industry; 

$13 per week during the third twelve 
months’ employment in the said industry; 


(b) Male persons 18 years of age and under 
21, inexperienced or partly experienced in the 
mercantile industry, to whom permits have been 
issued by the Board under section 6 of the 
said Act, whose week consists of less than thirty- 
seven and one-half (374) hours:— 

21 cents per hour durihg the first twelve 
months’ employment in the said industry; 

27 cents per hour during the second twelve 
months’ employment in the said industry; 

35 cents per hour during the third twelve 
months’ employment in the said industry; 

Provided, however, that the minimum wage 
for any such person in any one day shall 
be not less than the following:— 

85 cents during the first twelve months’ 
employment in the said industry; 

$1.10 during the second twelve months’ 
employment in the said industry; 

$1.40 during the third twelve 
employment in the said industry; 

Thereafter the minimum wage shall be 
according to the rates set forth in sec- 
tions 2 or 3 hereof. 


months’ 


Casual Employment 

(c) Male persons 18 years of age and under 
21, whose employment is casual (not exceeding 
five (5) days in any one calendar month), may 
be employed without permit at not less than 
thirty cents (30 cents) per hour: Provided, 
however, that the minimum wage for any such 
person in any one day shall be not less than 
the sum of one dollar and twenty cents ($1.20). 


Rates for Beginners and those recommencing, 
21 years of age and under 24. 

5. Permits must be obtained from the Board 
for inexperienced or partly experienced em- 
ployees 21 years of age and under 24 to be 
employed at the following rates:— 

(a) That the minimum wage for every male 
employee 21 years of age and under 24, inex- 
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perienced or partly experienced in the mercan- 
tile industry (not included in any other Order 
of the Board), to whom permits have been 
issued by the Board under section 6 of the 
Act, whose week consists of thirty-seven and 
one-half (374) hours or more shall be not less 
than the following rates:— 
$9 per week during the first six months’ 
employment in the said industry; 
$14 per week during the second six months’ 
employment in the said industry; 
$13 per week during the third six months’ 
employment in the said industry. 

(b) That the minimum wage for every male 
employee 21 years of age and under 24, inex- 
perienced or partly experienced in the mercan- 
tile industry (not included in any other Order 
of the Board), to whom permits have been 
issued by the Board under section 6 of the Act, 
whose week consists of less than thirty-seven 
and one-half (374) hours shall be not less than 
the following rates:— 

24 cents per hour during the first six 
months’ employment in the said industry; 

29 cents per hour during the second six 
months’ employment in the said industry; 

35 cents per hour during the third six 
months’ employment in the said industry; 

Provided, however, that the minimum wage 
for any such employee in any one day 
shall be not less than the following:— 

95 cents during the first six months’ em- 
ployment in the said industry; 

$1.15 during the second six months’ em- 
ployment in the said industry; 


$1.40 during the third six months’ em- 
ployment in the said industry. 
Thereafter the minimum wage shall be 


according to the rates set forth in sec- 
tions 2 or 3 hereof. 


Orver No. 39—establishing a minmmum wage 
for first aid attendants. 


This new order effective from August 1, 1936, 
is as follows:— 

1. That where used in this Order the ex- 
pression “first-aid attendant” means and in- 
cludes every employee (being a male person 
twenty-one (21) years of age or over) and 
every male person under twenty-one (21) years 
of age employed in whole. or in part as a first- 
aid attendant under the authority of a certifi- 
cate of competency in first aid satisfactory to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of British 
Columbia, and designated by his employer as 
the first-aid attendant in charge, pursuant to 
the provisions of the “Workmen’s Compensation 
Act” of the said Province. 

2. (a) That the minimum wage for every 
first-aid attendant shall be four dollars (4) 
per day. 


(b) That in cases where the services of an 
additional first-aid attendant are required for 
relieving or assisting the first-aid attendant in 
charge, such additional first-aid attendant shall 
be paid pro rata on a daily basis for such 
work, according to the rate set out in gub- 
section (a) hereof, and section 4, 

3. That when, in addition to his first-aid 
duties, a first-aid attendant is employed in any 
other occupation for which a higher minimum 
wage than that fixed by this Order is estab- 
lished by the Board, such first-aid attendant 
shall be paid the higher minimum wage so 
fixed. 

4. That every first-aid attendant shall be paid 
not less than fifty cents (50 cents) per hour for 
every hour worked in excess of his regular 
working-day where such excess time is due to 
first-aid work. 

5. That when a first-aid attendant is attend- 
ing a patient while being conveyed to the oftice 
of a medical practitioner or hospital, the actual 
expenses and transportation costs of said first- 
aid attendant shall be in addition to the mini- 
mum wage herein set forth. 


Amended Orders 


Orver No. 26A, establishing minimum wages 
mn the transportation industry (LABOUR 


Gazerte, July, 1935, page 635), was 
amended by adding to section II, 4, the 
following: 


“This section shall not apply to bicycle 
riders or foot messengers employed exclusively 
by establishments operated for the purpose of 
wholesale and (or) retail trade, whose rates of 
pay shall be according to Order No. 38 of the 
Board establishing a minimum wage in the 
mercantile industry, dated the 26th day of 
June, 1936.” 


Orprer No. 18B, establishing a minimum wage 
for the occupation of stationary steam 
engimeers (Lasour Gazettr, March, 1936, 
page 243) was amended by adding to 
Section 2 the following: 

“Provided, however, where such stationary 
steam engineer is employed as engineer in a 
plant that does not require a certificate of 
competency under the provisions of the ‘Boiler 
Inspection Act,’ the minimum wage for such 
engineer shall be according to the rate set 
forth in section 3 hereof.” 


Saskatchewan 
At the last session of the Saskatchewan order houses, hotels and restaurants, and 
Legislature, the Minimum Wage Act was beauty parlours—have been re-issued. The 


amended and consolidated (LABsourR GAZETTE, 
May, 1936, page 406). In accordance with 
the provisions of the statute, the orders of 
the Board—governing females employed in 
shops and stores, laundries and factories, mail 


provisions of these orders were given in the 
Lazsour Gazette for February, 1935, page 151. 


There are no major changes in their re-issued 
form. 
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Ontario 


The Ontario Gazette of June 13, 1936, con- 
tains an Order in Council setting forth regula- 
tions of the Minimum Wage Board, and 
repealing those issued on January 20, 1921. 

The new regulations are as follows: 

(1) The Board shall meet at the call of the 
Chairman. 

(2) During the absence of the Chairman 
from any meeting the Board may choose one 
of its members as Acting-Chairman, who shall 
have the full power of Chairman. 

(3) When the Chairman is unable or refuses 
to call a meeting, one member of the Board 
may do so, by giving the other member 
twenty-four hours’ notice in writing. 

(4) The conduct of the meetings shall be 
governed by Bourinot’s Parliamentary Pro- 
ceedings, except that when any witness is 
placed on oath, he shall have the right to 
demand that the legal rules of evidence be 
applied to his examination before the Board. 

(5) The Accountant for the Department of 
Labour shall act as the Accountant for the 
Board. 

(6) The information and literature in the 
possession of the Department of Labour shall 
be available for the use of the Board and any 
~ information or literature which the Board may 
gather shall be available for the use of the 
Department of Labour in order to avoid dup- 
lication on the part of either the Department 
or the Board. 

(7) The Board shall prepare an annual 
report for the Legislative Assembly covering 
the work and developments during the fiscal 
year. 

(8) The Board may devise and issue such 
statistical and record forms for its own use or 
the use of employers as it may see fit and 
employers shall be required to complete and 
return such forms when sent to them by the 
Board. 

(9) Each order issued by the Board shall 
be printed and distributed to employers in 
suitable form for posting. Failure to receive 
such order shall in no way absolve an em- 
ployer from the penalties, under the Act. 

(10) Every employer shall keep a con- 
tinuous and complete record, available at all 
times to any representative of the Board, 
giving the names, residential addresses and 
dates of beginning and termination of em- 
ployment of all employees, and where special 
minimum rates of wages are provided for 
employees under eighteen years of age, he 
shall keep a separate record, giving the ages 
and dates of birth of all such employees. 

(11) Every employer shall keep accurate 
records of the wages paid to each employee 


entered separately for each pay day and the 
actual hours of employment for which such 
wages were paid entered separately for each 
working day, whether employees are paid on 
the timework or piecework basis or other- 
wise. Such records shall be kept in a manner 
approved by the Board or a representative of 
the Board, and shall be available at all times 
for inspection by any representative of the 
Board. 


(12) Every employer shall keep a separate, 
continuous and complete record for all home- 
workers giving the names and home addresses 
of each worker, the wages paid for all work 
done by each worker, the date of each pay- 
ment, and the number of articles made with 
the piece rate paid for each article, and such 
record shall be available at all times for 
inspection by any representative of the Board. 


(13) Every employer shall, on request, sub- 
mit to the Board on a prescribed form, com- 
plete wage returns for each employee giving 
the full amount of the wages paid and the 
actual number of hours worked during a 
stipulated period, and such other information 
regarding classification of employees, hours, 
wages, and experience, as may be indicated 
on the form. 


(14) Except as may be provided in the order 
of the Board governing each case, an employee 
who is considered by the employer to be 
handicapped shall be entitled to the minimum 
wage rate prescribed in the order unless and 
until a lower rate has been approved in 
writing by the Board. 


(15) Applications for lower minimum wage 
rates for handicapped employees shall, in each 
case, be made on a form prescribed by the 
Board and shall be signed by both the em- 
ployer and employee concerned. 


(16) Apprentices indentured and registered 
under the provisions of The Apprenticeship 
Act shall be exempt from the provisions of 
the orders of the Board during the period of 
apprenticeship. 


(17) Wherever a longer iearning period or 
lower wage rate than those prescribed in the 
orders of the Board are required for appren- 
tices or learners not registered under The 
Apprenticeship Act, such exemption may be 
granted provided a contract covering such 
learning period is reduced to writing and ap- 
proved by the Board. 


(18) Witnesses subpoenaed by the Board in 
connection with investigations authorized by 
Section 10 of the Act may be paid the same 
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fee as a witness subpoenaed to attend any 
sitting of the County Court, and persons in 
attendance at conferences directed by ~-the 
Board in accordance with Section 12, may be 
paid an allowance of $3.00 per day, with 
travelling and living expenses if away from 
home. 
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(19) The Board may make allowances for 
meals and lodgings furnished to employees as 
it may seem fit. 

(20) Before issuing an order which shall fix 
a minimum wage rate for any industry, or 
group of industries, the Board shall call a 
public hearing at which the proposed order 
shall be open for discussion. 


Quebec 


The Quebec Official Gazette dated July 4, 
1936, contains revised Order No. 19 governing 
employment in beauty parlours and replacing 
in part the former Order which has been in 
effect since August 1, 1935 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1935, page 546). 

Minimum wages provided in the revised 
Order are the same as formerly, viz:— 

Zone 1—Cirty and Island of Montreal 
Apprentices: 


Beginners, not less than. $ 7.00 
After 6 months’ experience.. .. 8.00 
After 12 months’ experience. .. 10.00 
After 18 months’ experience. .. 11.00 


Experienced workers: 

After 24 months experience, an employee 
shall be considered an experienced operator 
and shall be paid not less than $12.50. 

Zone 2.—Quebec, Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, 


Hull and cities over 25,000 population 
Apprentices: 


Beginners, not less than.. .. .. $6.00 
After 6 months’ experience... .. 7.00 
After 12 months’ experience. . 8.00 
After 18 months’ experience. .. 9.00 


Experienced workers: 

_ After 24 months’ experience, an employee 
shall be considered an experienced operator 
and shall be paid not less than $10. 

The regulations also provide that extra 
employees (those working less than 48 hours 
per week) shall be paid not less than 35 cents 
per hour in Zone 1 and not less than 30 cents 
per hour in Zone 2, or else on a 50 per cent 
commission basis, said commission to be 
equivalent to not less than 35 cents per hour 
in Zone 1 and 30 cents per hour in Zone 2. 
At least three hours’ wages shall be paid for 
each call. Regular employees losing time on 
their own volition cannot claim this bonus. 

Any understanding or agreement passed be- 
tween employers and employees, as to the 
renting of chairs, etc., which might decrease 
the rate of wages, herein above mentioned, 
shall be illegal. 


Hours of Work.—The provision respecting 
hours of work stipulates that the work period 
for which the above rates are to be paid shall 
be forty-eight hours per week. The same 
regulation governing overtime applies in the 


revised Order, but section (b) of the former 
Order, permitting short time employment paid 
for pro rata of the minimum wages, is omitted. 


Other features are as follows:— 


Gratuilies—Tips are the property of the 
employee and cannot be retained by the em- 
ployer or be included as part of her salary 
even with the employee’s consent. 


Hairdressing school—A hair dressing school 
cannot be operated jointly with a hair- 
dressing or beauty parlour, if this school is 
located in the same premises, it must have a 
separate entrance and under no consideration 
shall pupils be allowed to work in the parlour. 
No fees can be charged for service given to 
models, this service must be absolutely free. 
Any infraction to this section shall automatic- 
ally assimilate a school to a _hair-dressing 
parlour and it shall then be submitted to all 
provisions of this Minimum Wage Order. 


The usual provisions governing waiting time, 
uniforms, discharge of employees, exemptions, 
posting and penalties are included in the new 
Order. . 

The revised Order comes into effect on 
September 5, 1936. 


By an order of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of Saskatchewan gazetted July 15, 
1936, “all janitors employed by any school 
board in any city of the Province are included 
as an industry under Schedule 1, Part 1, of 
the Workmen’s ‘Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act of the Province of Saskatchewan 
and the said industry shall be assessed in 
Group 19-8.” 


A recent issue of “Time” magazine in a 
study on consumer co-operatives in the United 
States declares that these organizations have 
3,000,000 members with annual sales totalling 
$400,000,000. 

The survey showed that one-eighth of all 
American farm supplies is sold through co- 
operatives, the sales volume having doubled 
from $129,000,000 in 1929 to $250,000,000 in 
1934. 
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REPORT OF ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


A report, covering the fiscal period Novem- 
ber 1, 1934, to March 31, 1935, has been 
issued by the Minister of Public Welfare for 
Ontario. The report reviews the adminis- 
trative activities of the Department of Public 
Welfare included among .which are the fol- 
lowing: Old Age Pensions, Mothers’ Allow- 
ances, Children’s Aid, Veterans’ Welfare, In- 
dustrial Schools, Training schools, Houses of 
Refuge and Orphanages. 


Old Age Pensions—The report made by 
the Old Age Pensions Commission indicates 
that the peak load of pensioners has not 
yet been attained, however, during the five 
months period reviewed, 3,924 applications 
for pension were received by the Department. 
At the beginning of the period a number of 
applications were carried over from the pre- 
vious period pending verification of age. Out 
of these two groups of applications, 4,026 were 
granted and 625 refused. At March 31, 1930, 
the number of pensioners was 50,771. The 
report draws attention to the fact that in 1929 
when pensions were first granted, the peak 
load was placed at 23,000. Cancellation of 
pensions during the period under review 
totalled 2,366, of which 2,119 were attributed 
to death and 247 to other causes. 


The report points out that “as time goes 
on and the assets and savings of the pen- 
sioners diminish there are frequent requests 
for increase in pension. There were 1,542 
increases granted during the period. On the 
other hand there were- 310 reductions.” 


The gross amount disbursed during the 
period amounted to $4,488,513.90, of which 
the Province paid $703,831.30 and the Do- 
minion $3,360,761.05, the remainder being 
borne by the counties, towns and cities. 


Mothers’ Allowances—The report indicates 
a steady increase in the request for mothers’ 
allowances. During the period under review 
232 widows were added to the pay list while 
149 widows were reinstated. The net monthly 
increase for the five months period was 91 
and the number of mothers receiving allow- 
ance at the end of the period was 7,517. 
Desertion accounted for 102 applications re- 
ceived by the Mothers’ Allowances Commis- 
sion, however of these only 23 were found 
eligible as in the majority of cases applicants 
were ineligible because the whereabouts of the 
husband had been known within the period 
of three years required by the Act. 


The gross amount disbursed by the Com- 
mission during the period amounted to 
$1,390,621. 


Child Welfare—New regulations, referred 
to in a previous report, governing the rela- 
tion of the Government to the local autono- 
mous Society have been issued. These regu- 
lations setting up standards for the grading 
of societies and grants ranging in amount 
from $100 to $2,000, were made in November, 
1935, contingent upon the standards of ef- 
ficiency attained by the Society. 

The value of the Children’s Aid program 
may be understood when it is realized that 
7,286 wards were under supervision of the 
various societies during the five months period 
reviewed. There were 283 children perman- 
ently committed to care, 51 temporarily com- 
mitted, and 101 extensions; while 304 chil- 
dren received the benefit of new permanent 
adoptive homes. Unmarried parents cases 
dealt with numbered 798, with over $30,000 
being collected in the five months for the 
maintenance of children born out of wed- 
lock. 

According to the financial report of the 
Children’s Aid Branch for the period under 
review, receipts amounted to $367,468.72, and 
expenditures $262,339.43. 


Unemployment Relief—For the period 
November 1, 1934 to March 31, 1935, the 
Province expended for direct relief a total 
of $10,823,978.51; for the same period the 
Dominion Treasury paid $3,309,319.09 to the 
Provincial Treasury. The amount contributed 
by the Dominion towards direct relief is made 
up mainly from monthly grants-in-aid of 
$600,000 per month. The balance was paid 
from the Dominion Treasury on the basis 
of special works approved by the Dominion. 


Gross expenditure of the Province on 
direct relief and relief works during the 
five months amounted to $11,751,675.68, of 
which $274,905.03 was paid for administra- 
tion. This amount included egosts of relief 
administration in various municipalities where- 
it became necessary for the Province to take 
direct responsibility for the handling of relief 
for a period. The cost of administration in- 
cluding that in the municipalities referred to 
was approximately 2-34 per cent of the gross: 
relief expenditure of the Province. 


The report also reviews the activities of 
various industrial and _ training — schools: - 
throughout the province; and the Soldiers” 
Aid Commission. ; 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO, 1935 


Annual Report of Board 


HE Annual report of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board for 1935 indicates a 
further increase in the number of accidents, 
there being 58,546 accidents reported during 
the year compared with 54,730 during 1934. As 
in previous years, included in the number of 
accidents reported there are some which were 
not sufficiently serious to involve the payment 
of either compensation or medical aid and for 
which no claim was made, and others for which 
claims were made but were not allowed 
by the Board. At the close of the year there 
were 1,120 claims in assembly, as compared 
with 1,874 at the end of 1934, notice of the 
accident having been given but reports neces- 
sary to deal with the case not yet having been 
received. 

The number of accidents in which compen- 
sation or medical aid was paid during the year 
was 54,298 as compared with 49302 during 
1934. The 54,298 accidents comprised 231 
deaths, 14 permanent total disability cases, 
and 26,906 medical aid cases. Except for De- 
partment of Northern Development (Ontario) 
eases; Schedule 2 and Crown cases, involving 
medical aid only, which are a large proportion 
of the accidents reported, are not included as 
accidents paid for since the medical aid is fur- 
nished directly by the employer. 

The total amount of compensation awarded 
during 1935, was $4,276,430.01, of which $3,225 - 
898.54 was in Schedule 1 industries, $470,089.47 
in Schedule 2 industries and $540,442 in 
Crown cases. There was also paid for medical 
aid in Schedule 1 during the year $1,037 ,682.86,, 
making the total benefits awarded during the 
year $5,314,11287 compared with total bene- 
fits of $4,499,707.23 during 1934. 

Assessments under Schedule 1 are in the 
form of a percentage of payroll, and the 
average rate or percentage over all classes 
actually paid by the employers can be ascer- 
tained by relating the total assessments to the 
total wage expenditure. This, on the provis- 
ional figures, gives an average rate of assess- 
ment for 1935 of $1.35 on every $100 of pay- 
roll. The average over all years since the 
commencement of the Act was $1.17. 

Assessments—The total assessment in all 
classes of Schedule 1 for the year 1935 including 
estimated adjustments amounted to $5,020,- 
493.14. In assessments are included collections 
for default in making returns or payments and 
interest for under or over estimate of payroll. 
Other income and credits amounted to $26- 
979.45, the total income and credit for the 
year being $5,047,472.59. 


Employers in Schedule 2 are assessed their 
share of administration amounting, during the 
year under review, to $22,800.86 as compared 
with $23,074.66 in 1934, and $25,784.96 in 1933. 
Proportionate to the amount of compensation 
awarded, administration expenses in Schedule 
2 and Crown cases were 8:07 per cent in 
1935, as compared with 8-88 per cent in 1934 
and 8-71 per cent in 1933. 


Compensation—The compensation for 
Schedule 1 industries for’the year (including 
estimate for what is still to be awarded for 
accidents happening during the year and for 
adjustment of accidents in prior years) 
amounted to $4,298,979.53, Medical aid dis- 
bursements, including an estimate for what is 
outstanding amounted to $1,172,287.91, Ad- 
ministration expenses for Schedule 1, including 
$14,664.65 for mine rescue work totalled $311,- 
518.14; while $136,143.75 was paid to em- 
ployers’ safety associations. The total ex- 
penditures and charges for the year were 
$5,918,929.33, while the provisional surplus for 
the year was $320,561.33. The balance forward 
from prior years was a surplus of $1,621,160.03, 
which, added to the surplus for the year less 
the carry-over for prior years’ claims which 
amounted to $1,192,018.07, makes a net pro- 
visional surplus of $749,703.29 at December 31, 
1935. 

The total amount of compensation awarded 
in Schedule 2 industries and Crown cases dur- 
ing 19385 was $1,050,531.47. Of this amount, 
$213,343.54 was for workmen of municipal 
corporations; $179,325.23 for steam railroads; 
$14,553.56 for electric railways; $56,824.29 for 
navigation companies; $1,934.20 for express 
and sleeping car companies; $4,003.92 for tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, and: $604.73 for 
all other industries; $279,022.44 for Domin- 
ion Crown cases and $301,419.56 for Pro- 
vincial Crown cases. Of the total amount 
awardied, $582,659.90 was for pensions in pen- 
sion cases, and $467,871.57 was for compen- 
sation in non-pension cases. 


Administration—-The report reveals an in- 
crease in administration expenses during the 
year under review. This increase is attributed 
to the cost of an actuarial audit of the Board’s 
affairs and to the increased cost of payroll 
audits which had fallen into arrears, one half 
of which are reported: as having been caught up 
with. The gross administration expenses for 
the year amounted to $394,375.11 which in- 
cluded special statistical services for which 
refunds amounting to $9,481.75 have been re- 
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ceived making the total administration ex- 
penses $384,893.36 as compared with $322,458.99 
during 1934. The employers pay the whole 
expense of administration of the Act. The 
amount is divided according to the accidents 
handled during Schedule 1 (Accident and Sili- 
cosis Funds), Schedule 2, and Dominion and 
Provincial Crown. The total administration 
for 1935 less expenses for supervisory work in 
connection with silicosis and mine rescue sta- 
tions, and handling claims for silicosis were 7°17 
per cent of benefits awarded, being 6:96 per 
cent of benefits awarded in Schedule 1 and 
8:07 per cent in Schedule 2 and Crown cases. 


Safety Associations—Total payments to 

safety or accident prevention associations 
amounted to $136,143.75 divided as follows:— 
Lumberman’s Safety Association, $17,955; On- 
tario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety Associa- 
tion, $12,000; Class 5 Accident Prevention 
Association, $11,200; Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations, $89,500; Electrical Em- 
ployers’ Association of Ontario, $5,488.75; Pay- 
ments for mine rescue work in 1935 amounted 
to $14,644.65 and for rehabilitation clinics it 
totalled $8,898.35. 
-Funds—The Schedule 1 funds are known 
and referred to in the Act as the “ Accident 
Fund.” They comprise, in addition to current 
funds out of which temporary payments of 
compensation, medical aid and administration 
expenses are paid, the Pension Fund, Disaster 
Reserve, and Compensation Deferred. The 
standing of the Accident Fund, showing assets 
and liabilities at December 31, 1935, indicates 
a balance of assets in excess of liabilities at 
that date amounting to $1,031,983.32. 

The pension fund representing the outstand- 
ing pension liability, comprises the largest part 
of the funds standing to the credit of Schedule 
1. It had a balance at the end of the year of 
$20,632,800.27. 

The disaster reserve Gite set aside to meet 
any unforseen disaster or other circumstance 
which might unduly burden the employers in 
any class of industry showed a balance at the 
close of 1935 of $282,280.03. 

The funds included under “ Compensation 
deferred ” comprise compensation moneys held 
at interest for claimants in Schedule 1 pay- 
ment being deferred to a future time by 
reason of the claimant being a minor or for 
other reasons. At the end of the year there 
was a balance of $37,496.47 in this fund. 


The Alberta Gazette dated July 15, 1936, 
contains regulations under the Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, 19836 (Lasour Gazette, June, 
1936, page 499) with respect to the following: 
Radio-technician; mechanics engaged in the 
repair and construction of internal combustion 


engines; mechanics engaged in the repair and 
construction of automobile engines. Regula- 
tions are also given governing these trades, 
and the issuing of certificates of proficiency. 


According to an Order in Council reported 
in the Alberta Gazette of July 15, 1936, the 
administration of the Child Welfare Act and 
The Mothers’ Allowance Act in the Province 
of Alberta has been transferred from the juris- 
diction of the Attorney General’s Department 
to that of ihe Department of Public Health, 
the change dating as and from July 1, 1936. 

This order became effective on, from and 
after July 1, 1936. 


The sixteenth annual report of the Indus- 
trial Health Research Board of Great Britain 
covering the period from July 1, 1935, to June 
30, 1936, has been recently published. “The 
aim of the research work directed by the 
Board is to advance knowledge which may 
be used in the prevention of industrial unfit- 
ness.” ‘The investigational activities of the 
Board during the period under review may 
be divided into five divisions, viz., (a) En- 
vironmental conditions, including the study of 
such topics as lighting and vision, noise and 
deafness, dust, toxic solvents, and the physi- 
ology and psychology of work; (c) sickness 
absence, labour wastage and occupational sick- 
ness; (d) vocational suitability; and (e) acci- 
dent proneness. 


Accidents reported to The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, Ontario, during the month 
of July numbered 5,772, as compared with 
5,334 during June and 5,480 during July of 
last year. Benefits awarded amounted to 
$509,801.82, $415,531 of which was for com- 
pensation and $94,270.82 for medical aid. 
Fatal accidents numbered 32 as compared with 
39 in June and 29 in July of 1935. 


Manufacturing production in the Prairie 
Provinces during 1934 was valued at $217,- 
008,841, a betterment over 1933 of $34,758,086. 
This was the highest value since 1931 when 
it was $231,173,427. There were 39,274 persons 
employed receiving salaries and wages amount- 
ing to $39,890,718, or increases of 1,967 persons 
and $2,423,957 respectively. Materials used 
in the process of manufacture were valued at 
$119,390,136, an increase of $26,022,796. Of the 
three provinces, Manitoba is the most indus- 
trialized, turning out products to the value 
of $105,358,000, Alberta followed with $69,389,- 
118, and Saskatchewan $42,261,723. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS PLANS OF CANADIAN COMPANIES 


Welfare Program of Canadian Industries 
Limited 


One of the most comprehensive programs 
of employee welfare in Canada is that of 
Canadian Industries Limited which is reviewed 
in the current issue of Industrial Canada. 

Through constant improvement and expan- 
sion of the schemes included in the com- 
pany’s program, beneficial results for all 
concerned are obtained. Some of the plans, 
with a few changes, have been in existence 
since 1919, while others have been more re- 
cently adopted, and one or two are still in 
the experimental stage. Employee represen- 
tation, pensions, co-operative savings and co- 
operative sickness and accident insurance 
plans, annual vacations with pay, employees’ 
death benefit, bonuses for outstanding ser- 
vice, stock investment privileges and service 
awards are all included in the Canadian In- 
dustries Limited program. 


Pension Plan—The pension plan of the 
company was inaugurated in 1919 by the 
Canadian Explosives Limited—forerunner of 
C-I-L. The purpose of the plan is to permit 
the retirement on pension of any employee 
who has had at least fifteen years of con- 
tinuous service with the Company and who is, 
either mentally or physically, substantially 
incapable of performing the normal duties 
incidental to his continued employment. 
Pensions are granted through a Board of 
Benefits and Pensions consisting of three 
members appointed by the President, and 
payment is based upon the average monthly 
pay received by the applicant during the last 
ten years of his service. 


An amendment to the plan in 1925 provided 
that the maximum pension for service after 
that date should be $100.00 a month. This 
has the effect of limiting the size of pensions 
for higher salaried employees while main- 
taining the pensions of employees with lower 
earnings, and additionally serves to ensure 
that the pension fund will be adequate for its 
purpose. 

While amounts of pension payments and 
eligibility are expressly set in the regulations 
governing the pension plan, the Board of 
Benefits and Pensions has considerable free- 
dom of action in the judging of individual 
cases on their merits. For instance, in the 
ease of the death of a pensioner, the Board 
may, in its discretion, authorize the pension 
to be continued in whole or in part to his 
widow, minor children or other dependents in 
cases where such pension is necessary for their 


support. The entire purpose of the plan is 
to extend to empioyees a sense of economic 
security for the future and in this spirit its 
administration is considered. 


Employees’ Benefit Plan—This scheme was 
also inaugurated by Canadian Explosives 
Limited and continued, with minor changes, 
until the present trme. It provides that in 
the event of the death of any employee of 
the Company having six months’ service or 
more, certain sums are to be paid to his 
beneficiary. These payments, ranging from 
$1,000 for those with six months’ service to 
$1,500 for those with five years’ service, or 
more, are made entirely by the Company at 
no cost to employees. Pensioners of the 
Company who retired from Company service 
subsequent to 1920 are entitled to participate 
in this plan. 


Vacation Plan—For many years staff em- 
ployees have been granted an annual holiday, 
and in January, 1935, a similar privilege was 
extended to payroll employees by the intro- 
duction of a vacation plan which provides 
them with one week’s vacation each year with 
full pay. 


Bonus Plan—The bonus plan, further de- 
signed to encourage the initiative of the Com- 
pany personnel, provides for supplementary 
compensation to those employees who have 
made exceptional contributions toward the 
Company’s success. Bonuses are paid under 
these circumstances if and when the earnings 
exceed six per cent of the manufacturing 
investment. The amount available for dis- 
tribution each year under this plan is entirely 
contingent upon income from company oper- 
ations. The amount specified is applied to 
the purchase from the Company of Class “B” 
non-voting shares to be awarded and dis- 
tributed over a period of four years to em- 
ployees named. For the year 1935, 130 em- 
ployees of the Company were awarded these 
special bonuses. The bonus plan, in effect 
for seventeen years subject to modifications 
from time to time, serves the double purpose 
of rewarding meritorious services and giving 
to successful employees the added incentive 
that ®esults from stock ownership. 


Various co-operative plans have been intro- 
duced by the company to assist employees in 
the obtaining of further economic security 
than that provided through the pension, bene- 
fit and vacation allowance which are paid for 
directly by the company. Two voluntary 
contributory plans have been installed as 
follows:— 
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Co-operative Savings Plan—In 1935 a co- 
operative savings plan to be in force for one 
year was designed to encourage thrift among 
employees and assist those who have had at 
least one year of continuous service with the 
company and whose remuneration does not 
exceed $3,600 per annum. 

All eligible employees have the privilege of 
authorizing monthly deductions from their 
salary or wages to be deposited with a trust 
company in their name. At the end of twelve 
regular monthly deposits the company con- 
tributes twenty-five cents for every dollar 
personally deposited by the employee. In 
addition to this twenty-five cent contribution 
per dollar, the company pays a_ sufficient 
amount to ensure that the employee receives 
interest at the rate of four per cent per an- 
num on his actual savings. 

Participants in this co-operative savings 
plan may authorize deductions from salary of 
from $2.00 to $20.00 per month but not in 
excess of 10 per cent of their remuneration. 


Co-operative Sickness and Accident Insur- 
ance Plan—Also conducted jointly by the 
management and employees is the co-oper- 
ative sickness and non-occupational accident 
insurance plan which gives to any employee 
with at least three months’ continuous ser- 
vice with the company the privilege of in- 
suring himself against sickness or accidents 
for which no compensation is granted under 
any Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

This plan, also introduced in 1935, is con- 
tributory, the employees and company sharing 
the cost of premiums and the company fur- 
nishing all clerical and administrative labour 
and making the necessary wage and salary 
deductions. ‘Participation is entirely volun- 
tary. The percentage borne by the Company 
varies according to the amount of benefit to 
be received. In the case of employees with 
low earnings eighty per cent of the premium 
is paid by the Company. This percentage is 
gradually reduced as earnings become larger 
until in the higher brackets only thirteen per 
cent of the premium is paid by the Company. 
The amount of insurance is also on a sliding 
scale according to earnings, and ranges from 
$5.00 to $25.00 per week during disability. 


Stock Investment Plans—Imn the years 1927, 
1929, 1930 and 1933 the Company further 
encouraged savings on the part of employees 
earning less than $3,000 a year, by the oper- 
ation of stock investment plans. Designed, 
first, to encourage and assist employees to 
accumulate income-producing property and, 
secondly, to enlarge the degree of employee- 
ownership, which already prevailed in the 
business, the 1933 plan offered to employees 
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the right to subscribe to its sevem per cent 
cumulative preferred stock at $115.00 per 
share. These shares returned to employee in- 
vestors the seven per cent dividend and, as a 
special inducement to invest and hold their 
shares, employees were offered by the Com- 
pany an additional payment of three dollars 
per share for five years. 


Employee Representation Plan—In addi- 
tion to sharing in the pension, benefit and 
other plans offered by the management to 
assist the employee in establishing himself 
economically, payroll employees are enabled 
through works’ councils to participate in 
regulations governing the general welfare of 
the workers. Specifically designed to create 
and maintain a feeling of confidence and trust 
between employees and management and to 
enable employees to recommend policies which 
they believe will improve working conditions, 
the plan involves the selection in each factory 
or plant of a parliament of workers. Elected 
by secret ballot to represent certain definite 
sections of each plant, employee represent- 
atives meet, together with an equal number 
appointed by the management, on the works’ 
councils. Chairman of the group, and sec- 
retary, are appointed by the management but 
neither of these officials has a vote. Deci- 
sions made by the councils must be by a 
majority vote; should the vote be a tie, the 
chairman must consider the problem and 
present his solution to the council. Should 
this fail to break the deadlock the problem 
goes to the division manager and finally, 
should the equal division of votes continue, 


-the matter is sent to the president of the 


company for final decision. Members of the 
councils elected by the workers themselves 
are fully protected against earning Company 
displeasure by any actions they might be 
forced to take on behalf of their electors. 
They enjoy full freedom of speech and thought 
and are entitled to express their views fully 
at all meetings, regardless of whether or not 
they conflict with the views held by the 
management. 

Service Awards—As a mark of appreciation 
to employees of C-I-L with long service to 
their credit, service pins and watch awards 
are distributed. Gold service pins are awarded 
for each five-year period of service, continuing 
to twenty-five years, at which time the veteran 
employee is presented with a gold watch on 
behalf of the Company. 


Retirement and Vacation Plans of General 
Foods Limited ) 

It was announced recently that the factory 

employees of General Foods in thirty-one 

plants in various parts of Canada and the 
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United States would be given the opportunity 
of enjoying one to two weeks’ vacation with 
pay. 

Employees who have completed two years 
but less than five years of continuous service 
by July 1 of each year and who have a record 
of regular attendance during the preceding 
calendar year will be entitled to a week’s 
vacation with pay during the current calendar 
year. Employees who have completed five 
years or more of continuous service will receive 
two weeks’ vacation with pay. In announcing 
the plan, R. K. McIntosh, Vice-President, 
General Foods, Limited, Toronto, said: “The 
purpose of this plan is to provide annual 
vacations with pay for hourly-rated employees. 
It is a recognition of continuous service. and 
regular attendance and of the value of a 
period of recreation from routine duties.” 


Two years ago General Foods Limited also 
introduced an old age retirement plan for the 
benefit of their employes. The scheme is 
on a co-operative basis, employee and em- 
ployer jointly purchasing the benefits pro- 
vided and the plan is underwritten by large 
insurance companies. All regular full-time 
employees are eligible to join the plan upon 
completion of 12 months of service during any 
period subsequent to August 31, 1933, and 
continue to be eligible so long as they are 
under the age of 65 if men, and under the 
age of 60 if women. Seasonal employees are 
also eligible to join the scheme upon com- 
pletion of 12 months of active service during 
any period of 36 consecutive months, sub- 
sequent to August 31, 1931, and continue 
eligible so long as they are under the ages 
specified. Temporary or casual employees 
are not eligible to join the plan, the employer 
reserving the right to determine as to which 
employees are temporary or casual. 

An employee, by signing an application 
authorizing the required payroll deductions 
during his participation in the plan may join 
and name a beneficiary under the scheme. 
A schedule of contributions set upon the basis 
of the employees’ earnings is provided to be 
deducted from the employees’ wages for trans- 
fer to the insurance companies. Retirement 
Income is computed on the basis of the num- 
ber of years the employee serves in any one 
wage bracket or class. Death benefits, elec- 
tions and special circumstances are also pro- 
vided for under the scheme. 

Besides the Retirement Plan, General Foods 
Limited also provides free insurance for all 
employees to which employees make no con- 
tribution. On being employed with the com- 
pany, a person is immediately insured for 
$500 which is increased $100 each year up to 
$1,000. In addition to this, the employee is 
given the privilege of buying additional .in- 
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surance at the group rate, or the cost to the 
company. 


Pension and Group Insurance Plans of the 
William Wrigley Jr. Company, Ltd. 

The Wm. J. Wrigley Jr. Company, Limited, 
on July 1, established a plan whereby over 
two hundred employees are enabled to join 
with employees of that company in the United 
States in obtaining retirement pensions. 

Participation in the scheme is at the option 
of the employee, contributions to the fund 
being upon an approximately equal basis. The 
employee pays in about four cents on each 
wage-dollar earned, the amount being deducted 
by the employer and paid over to a large 
industrial insurance company, together with 
a similar contribution from the company. 

On retirement at the age of sixty-five the 
plan provides for a pension payable to the 
employee by the insurance company every 
month for the rest of the employee’s life. The 
amount of the pension depends upon the 
length of service’ with the Wrigley Company 
and the average wages of the employee during 
that period. If an employee who has been 
participating in the pension scheme dies before 
reaching the retiring age, the plan provides 
that the employee’s estate or beneficiary 
named by him, will get back from the insur- 
ance company the full amount paid in by 
way of contribution, plus three per cent com- 
pound interest. 

In order to take care of employees who have 
been with the Wrigley Company for many 
years and who have not contributed during 
those years to a pension plan because none 
existed, the company, in appreciation of 
their years of service, is paying the insurance 
company a lump sum of over $90,000, the 
equivalent of the back payments of such 
employees. 

In order to provide still further security to 
their employees, the Wrigley Company is in- 
stituting a Group Life Insurance Plan, to 
become effective August 1, 1936. The plan 
provides that all employees who have com- 
pleted three months or more of continuous 
service on or before August 1, 1936, will be 
given amounts of life insurance varying ac- 
cording to the employee’s position with the 
company. Executives and Department heads 
wili receive $3,000 of life insurance, foremen 
and salesmen, $2,000 and all other employees 
$1,000. The entire cost of this insurance is 
to be paid by the company. 

With the inauguration of this life insurance 
scheme, the Wrigley Company plans to fill 
in the gap for the employee between the date 
of his employment and retirement and in this 
way each employee becomes insured for at 
least $1,000 during the time he is building up 
his pension fund. 
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CENSUS OF CONSTRUCTION IN CANADA, 1934 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics in- 

cluded the construction industry in its 
annual census of industry for the year 1934 
and has recently issued a report as noted in 
the Lasour GazreTre for June, p. 478. 


Hitherto the principal figures available as 
to construction work in Canada have been 
those as to building permits, collected by the 
Bureau of Statistics, from fifty-eight cities 
and towns, and those as to contracts awarded, 


TABLE I.—PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY IN CANADA, 1934 





Value of Work Performed 




















Salaried ; 
: : Salaries Cost of 
Groups ees Boye and Wages | Materials New Alterations 
ee ‘a a paid used Con- and. Total 
earner? struction Repairs 
> No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Construction and Trade Contract- 

ors and Subcontractors.......... 94,561, 429 46,479} 39,356,442] 51,776,922) 65,971,690} 33,410,132) 99,381,822 
Cities, towns, villages, municipali- 

PICS HOLE RINT WES ask a Beep ae 17,418, 926 52,850} 21,759,944 6, 741, 108 9,086,410} 19,889,811} 28,976,221 
Harbour Commissions............ 1,622,678 1,259} 1,278,880 757,791 357,926} 2,898,014) 3,255,940 
Provincial Government Depart- 

TIVGNGSERETS neeoe sober a os, eee tenn 10, 934,485 45,926) 26,018,545 6,382,028) 26,429,319 8,763,565) 35,252,884 
Dominion Government Depart- 

TTVONGS Yao oe care whe lege eee 6,504, 133 26,639) 138,194,417 5,134,286] 14,083,436 5, 248,587| 19,332,023 

of Royaed Isto nc nS ao 5 Bed 131,041, 651 173,153} 101,608,228} 70,792,135] 115,988,781] 70,210,109} 186,198,890 
TABLE 2.—DESCRIPTION, ee AND VALUE OF ALL CONSTRUCTION WORK PER- 





RMED IN CANADA, 1934 





Value of Work performed 














Description New 
Construction 
$ 
Dw elit o's 5 tae, pony cen eer ee SURE RES tain GRE. Menem son | ewe 9, 207,913 
ADALLIMeNt: DOUSCS ei. ts Tiere eee EE PEM bere Telia ht als ee, a 700, 048 
Hotelexcluibs'andinestaurantsaeryeer ee reer ee). «6. Souiit. <. Roee eee acne or 372,678 
Churches churchihallg:and schools pert me tae et a as eee eee 4,338,330 
Fospitalsind sana lorias caer er meer es 80s nt apo satinn sR Rt 2,348,718 
Of Get wi Gimics YORE A Cie ae es cadena eae 837, 167 
SLOLCS 2S, Se cde cee pepsteacitee: Meee oR RR ETE CR Ee ok. COLON S Cs caynineoenateage sate 648 , 723 
EP CATIES 5,305 < rate Pare ee ene ey Ret ls i ee, ER Ree Seas 160,333 
HactoriesiandewaTrehOuses scene meee meee nes & See ta vistetch are 4s ioctab eee Ree €, 018,712 
(SERS COSA. 5 bic te ante os FEE Oe Eee RIA 5 AE WUL OD. Menem teresa een 860,419 
Government.and municipal buildings sees we)... cota... meee eR an ete eh s - 5, 022,290 
Senvicestatlons Mey eae eenynee cumnerten ts TT | eter Le eke 185, 259 
Hari DUNS: wistere ce epee ERE ee. SEE CUR S  ac, c ae cme 361,588 
Geral miclevatOrs dl eee ron eee eit I ee BU Ny, 561,010 
HS LG Role ya sy Mahe neh Sea Ae Ook eos rr ca ano Ge 115,305 
CWarpentryawOnk eins eric eee nee fae URED os ia cee eeu toate 412,576 
Coneretinetand icement: women ye ere eee os Seek. oo ie: ee ee 1,285,596 
IC CEEICAIBWORK: eatane Nore ete ee ni ee Pig, ch re A te a 595, 859 
Hlevatorseservaces >. SOc eee eee. cee. te). RAO Eee 196, 135 
(Gilasstan dic lacin o depen: ts Caer nae eR es coc! ome. aaneind Bo Manele ene |e ue ae nce 
Hea tinedand: plum bingeee a cee ee eee Se aoa” een adnan areal, 2,164,491 
Lathine: plasterinesand sticcosnme sere amas oe. ails SADR. cone Deane. Gee 84,801 
IMasonmy. and SEONG AWOl EC nies ee ere EY nee i, Bibs uies. << Sa ee ep 128,505 
Ornament alAron work:..e ste ere ee ne dali: 61,427 
iRaintinewandscdecoratinon ae sees: ee eee, cohen. tees... OR, Oe eee 377,330 
OOF, eat Bee era Sere ke arte a le BE ERS 6 Lo a ga cried echt ass. es RG: ee 131,768 
Slicetimetalavionk > csc cc eee ee eee wae ceerctd anol dus Sn vaeataesne te aeeoeeie 366, 804 
ilingandsmarblesworkes ee eis oe ere OTS bl fino Len ee le 216,031 
Wealherstrippinevancdsinsulagonkeree ereetie co... cbk) c.. eee pee eee eee 104, 889 
Sprinkler installation, Ae eee ee. ee ee cas eee te 360, 792 
Raved streetsjand hichwaysmer teen ens. . > okie a, ee 12, 088, 267 
Otherstreets: and: high way sleet os. ccccs ci ote yoke oe ee 27,166, 960 
Bridees, viaGucts,peteaisteeWancnecOncreies. 40.0060 nekedc. ecto easel 3,389,401 
Subwaysandstunnels<.°, Uh as Prater, PPR eee. Seek Oh. cadaces. tet bikks. oot ee, CRA ee Oe ne 
Waterimainsiandewater works systems ner en <a... «ce ee bee. - ae | acai ee 3,090, 235 
NEW.EES ANGHBE WAL CRC DOSAl WORKS) mits ae. cs sysis hele ttre eee counts oe 2,636, 676 
NIOWOLS i.e c.g aii slate oa bles Ghee ur ee ene Stas et aoe eel 6 ee eae tie Rareeee 1,590, 136 
ID anistand eseRviOlrss cor ee ee es a Sidi a Renee oR ee 2.835 ,399 
Central electric stations, light and power plants................220c0000cccccceee 1,621,370 
‘Reansinission lines ane Owes, vo eRe eee. a Lek... Cnet: ee. eee ee 1,042,826 
Railway construction work. steam angruelecuri@s ...... 4. 2 e452 eo ee. 119, 195 
SUeClEGrecelon ttt trae ote Rete emer a Seda | ER tee” Se 850,913 
Wrecking and: demolition.<:is. fiche eee oslo cote: hs «ee a eee ee |. Se ee 
Docks awharves.plens:and prealewaters ars: ccc otar aces. sapeea eee cae rae 3,946,919 
Retaining walls, embankments, dykes and defences..................--0 cee ee eee 709,972 
Canalaaan Naber we yed...doge: oo chet t.ateppert: f. -Oa JOR. tokens: agin eeh Geer 77,804 
REG SUN gt serge: nr PA A ae, Sn acyl Sah oe hate RY Wee a Cee weet 4,361,955 
Allsothner works 305 ae ccc 2s arses eisiuts ona oT Hee OnE le ea) eS 12235) 253 
Lotelevalue.or workeperiOnmied ee syed ck cee le ee ee 115,988,781 








70, 210, 109 


Alterations 
and Repair 
Work 


$ 


3,611, 185 
452,964 
475,924 
656, 542 
157,490 
750, 424 
854, 633 


16,945,993 
1,772,251 
9,257 

3, 023, 221 


1,119, 086 
7,986,349 


Total Value 


$ 


12,819, 098 
1, 158, 012 

848 , 602 
4,994,872 
2,505, 208 
1,587,591 


418,751 
16, 150, 231 
44,112,953 

5,161,652 


186, 198,890 
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collected by MacLean Building Reports, 
Limited. In 1984 a separate branch was 
established in the Bureau to secure data as 
to all classes of construction. A list of 
contractors as complete as possible was made 
up from various sources, but it is stated that 
it was not possible to include all of the 
thousands of small sub-contractors. 

The statistics available indicate that 1934 
marked the beginning of the upturn from 
the low point in construction, the record of 
contracts awarded referred to above showing 
a total value of $125,811,500 as compared 
with $97,289,800 in 1933 and $576,651,800 in 
1929 (the high point). 

The data compiled included capital invested, 
numbers of employees, total salaries and 
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wages paid, cost of materials, value of new 
construction and of alterations and repairs. 
The information was classified by provinces 
and by groups of employers doing construction 
work, namely contractors and sub-contractors, 
municipalities, harbour commissions, provin- 
cial and Dominion government departments. 

Reports were secured from 9,527 such em- 
ployers, including 7,140 contractors and sub- 
contractors, 2,333 municipalities and 54 Do- 
minion and Provincial Government Depart- 
ments and Harbour Commissions. It will be 
noted from Table 1 that approximately one- 
half of the construction in 19384 was done 
directly by public authorities. Other statistics 
as to construction contracts awarded in 1933 
and 1934 (Canada Year Book, 1936, p. 476-477) 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE MONTHLY EMPLOYMENT OF WAGH-EARNERS IN CONSTRUCTION AND THEIR 
REMUNERATION, BY GROUPS AND PROVINCES IN CANADA, 1934 


(A) Groves 








Construction Cities, oe, Ane 
and Trade Towns, Harbour AAD oa) Gene t 
Months Contractors | _ Villages, Com- De meri De herds Total 
and Sub- | Municipali-| missions one RAS, 
contractors | ties, etc. gs Ng 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
JADUAT APL ee ey, : as ee, 3 19,895 28,474 821 33, 348 26,178 108,716 
IMS GUTH Ring Soe Seetan nae BU Ce ee oe 20,177 31,480 1,127 36,525 26,385 115, 694 
Renn c icguerner eee bora nite eres ecrceane yet Beats. srehc lees a oes atareahs 2281380 34,037 1,095 36,901 25,543 119,706 
TAC lI RS Both WR ch Pe te 2 al ak 26, 858 36, 754 1,276 38,979 22,360 126, 227 
AN) saa slices ene earners birt te ay eee ie 39, 000 45,959 1,150 50,579 22,691 159,379 
JURCROEE <P LE. RAS ome tae stom ee hae Oat os 47, 254 80, 661 1 a4 79,316 22,601 230, 953 
HEPA G a oS SMe en 3 Diet c Scene. aa nIC TS ice teks ee ee 51,191 85, 879 1,059 70,776 21,496 230,401 
NSD EUS sca bs GR ERR pO PR 53,134 63, 223 1,057 43,923 20,716 182,053 
Senrenmber eh Pate >. mote ate Oe rven ey Nae 51,367 54, 849 1,313 46,198 23, 676 177,403 
OCLOBERS= ek ar ee ei hc ete tae 49,926 56,946 1,336 45, 605 27,142 180,955 
INO VEMIDCEM Catt netcce ete core cn ae ee 41,031 45,728 1,160 28,379 28,661 144,959 
December,.pak eee ae ee eR eee oe 28,776 35, 366 20 27, 194 25, 407 117, 870 
Montiiliy2a Verageih. pe cubiauh«.aek ste enintne oe 37,561 49,946 1,137 44,810 24,405 *157, 859 
MINOUNT OL WaAPes DAlGte ath are aiae Gielen ca fee $ 27,975,257|$ 19,231,283/$ 1,002,301/$ 24,437, 788|$ 12,033,357/$ 84,679,986 
Average wage per man per annum.............|$ 745) $ 385}$ 882) $ 545)$ 493)$ 536 
(B) PRovincEs 
; British 
Prince New : 5 
Month Edward es Moe Bruns- Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba pee Alberta foe 
5 Island : i uleon 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
JANUAT Yin kta tes a2 Rea eee 63 2,638 3,775 15,361 62,054 3,452 2,851 3, 603 10,739 
IBIO DEUS Ya ean aten tees eee ys 78 2,625 3,320 16,410 68,597 3,878 2,757 3,761 10,273 
MEAT Cee aerate cera tea ae ters 74 3,182 3,425 18, 034 68, 799 4,066 3,104 4,534 10,134 
Aprile. conte er ots ose 66 4,405 3,481 19,375 70,675 4,178 4,774 5, 923 9,628 
Mays. Ore re v.00, Deel rt eae 257 5,489 4,588 24,561 88, 616 5,074 8,544 8,245 10,022 
JUNO ok Me een ena 2938 5,543 6,005 32,150 129,447 8,078 19,215 16,546 9,619 
JULY ER eerie hh sees 625 5, 826 7,074 28,819 TPS le 8, 630 23 , 026 19, 245 9, 222 
AUICUSUR URED. . Te BSA 271 7,036 8,139 28,930 89,544 6,455 13, 723 14,601 8, 247 
Septem beri. «sae ea ee 278 7,468 8,428 29,974 85, 966 6,593 12,493 11,787 8,904 
October teat. eee 401 7,287 6,772 31,071 85,752 7,951 14, 659 11,440 9,550 
INOvenib Crenerttiy. eee. oer. 383 6,814 5,494 25, 053 64, 210 5,958 11,536 8,652 11,045 
December a, 44: ssh 64 2,816 3,545 18,384 63 , 622 3,912 5, 636 4,414 10, 150 
Monthly average............ 238 5,094 5,337 24,010 83, 400 5, 685 10, 193 9,396 9,794 
$ $ $ $ 
Amount of wages paid....... 112,776] 3,374,631] 2,567, 091|13, 359, 334/45, 340, 758| 2,919,760] 3,276,204] 3,838,429] 4,728,490 
Average wage per man per 
BRUM aie tuaete. felis eee « 474 662 481 556 544 514 321 408 483 





* An average employment of 4,712 wage-earners cannot be segregated by Provinces. 
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show that about one-third in value were 
awarded by public authorities. A considerable 
percentage of these, however, would not be 
carried out to completion in 1984 so that the 
figures cannot be related exactly to those for 
actual construction in 1934 now published, 
but they indicate the large percentage of 
construction work undertaken by the various 
public authorities in recent years. 

In Table 2 the classes of construction ac- 
counting for the largest items were paved 
streets and highways ($16,150,231) and other 
streets and highways ($44,112,953); these to- 
gether amounting to one-third of the total 
for the year. Dwellings came next with 
$12,819,098, followed by factories and ware- 
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houses $7,997,286; docks, wharves,  etc., 
$7,464,124; dredging, $5,481,041; waterworks, 
$6,113,456; Government and municipal build- 
ings, $8,816,757. 

The figures in Table 3 as to employees and 
amounts of wages paid show that employment 
in June and July was over twice as great as 
in January due to the seasonal nature of 
most construction work and particularly that 
on highways, which was such a large percent- 
age of the total. The low average figure as 
to earnings per annum per man, $536, is also 
accounted for chiefly by the relatively small 
number of days during the year on which 
many wage earners were employed, parti- 
cularly on road building. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN EUROPE 


Address of Miss Margaret Mackintosh at Conference of Workers’ 
Educational Association of Canada 


At’ the three-day conference on collective 
bargaining held by the Workers’ Educational 
Association of Canada at the conclusion of 
their annual Summer School at Pickering Col- 
lege, Newmarket, from July 25 to August 3, 
one of the speakers was Miss Margaret Mack- 
intosh, of the Federal Department of Labour. 
(An account of the proceedings at the Sum- 
mer School and the conference on collective 
bargaining will be given in the next issue of 
the Lasour Gazerre.) The address given by 
Miss Mackintosh was a comprehensive survey 
of collective bargaining and its regulation in 
European countries, and was substantially as 
follows:— 

In studying legislation affecting collective 
agreements In Hurope we find that there is 
one kind of legislation which affects them 
indirectly and another kind of legislation which 
regulates them directly. 

In Great Britain, except for a recent emer- 
gency measure in the cotton industry, there is 
‘ only indirect regulation. The law merely 
opens the way for collective bargaining to 
operate freely. First, trade unions are 
recognized by the law and the right to strike is 
conceded. Second’, agreements are facilitated 
by legislative provision for conciliation and 
arbitration when negotiations between the 
parties fail and when differences arise as to 
the application of an agreement. Finally, 
there is legislation such as that limiting hours 
of certain classes, notably women and young 
persons, and laws providing minimum wage- 
fixing machinery for trades that are un- 
organized. In these matters the state inter- 
venes to provide some degree of “collective 
regulation.” Such intervention may be and 
usually is an aid to collective bargaining in 


other industries. Nevertheless, there is a 
fundamental distinction between the method 
of collective regulation by the state and col- 
lective bargaining, though each has its ap- 
propriate place when. that distinction is 
recognized, 

Collective agreements in the strict sense are 
voluntary agreements arrived at after nego- 
tiation between employers or employers’ as- 
sociations and trade unions. They represent 
a means of self-government in industry. 

Where the method of collective bargaining 
is widely practised as in Hurope, such a system 
—which brings together employers and workers 
with the most intimate knowledge of indus- 
trial conditions, which enables frequent ad- 
justments to be made in working conditions, 
and which permits the employer to give his 
attention to improved methods of organiz- 
ation instead of seeking to compete with his 
fellows by lowering labour standards—is con- 
sidered to be well suited to the needs of 
modern industry and economic life. 


State Intervention 


All methods of collective regulation other 
than that of collective bargaining involve the 
intervention of public authorities to a greater 
or less degree. In many cases, the legislation 
providing for such intervention stipulates that 
it relates only to trades that are unorganized. 
For example, the British Trade Boards Act 
may be apphed to any trade if the Minister 
of Labour “is of the opinion that no adequate 
machinery exists for the regulation of wages 
throughout the trade.” A trade board is a 
representative body with some members ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Labour. Minimum 
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wages are fixed by the board for the trade 
and are made effective by order of the Min- 
ister of Labour. Thus, even in the case. of 
wage-fixing in Britain, there is a minimum of 
government intervention. Britain has adhered 
to this policy and has no legislation directly 
regulating collective agreements except the 
1934 Act for the cotton industry. But, through 
a long history of collective bargaining, the 
employers’ and workers’ associations have built 
up a smoothly working system which appears, 
according to a report of the British Ministry 
of Labour “best adapted to the needs of 
industry and to the demands of the national 
character.” The agreements have no legal 
effect and though only morally binding have, 
on the whole, been loyally observed. 

Australia and New Zealand, on the other 
hand, went to the extreme of state inter- 
vention in labour matters through their com- 
pulsory arbitration systems but the tendency 
in Australasia in recent years has been to 
strengthen the provision for conciliation rather 
than to depend on compulsion. 


Development in Great Britain 


Collective bargaining developed first in 
Great Britain and its history is, of course, 
the history of trade unionism. Even before 
the repeal of the Combination Laws in 1824 
and trade unions could legally function in 
Britain, piece-rates were fixed by agreement 
between groups of employers and workpeople 
in the cutlery and printing trades. In the fol- 
lowing years, the practice developed in the 
sik trade, cotton spinning, tailoring, boots 
and shoes, coopering, tinplate making, carpet 
weaving, shipbuilding, hosiery and lace making. 
Towards the end of the 19th century, col- 
lective agreements were being made in Euro- 
pean countries, in Australia and New Zealand 
and on this continent. 

The war gave a great stimulus to collective 
bargaining and with changes in industrial 
structure and especially under the stress of 
intense competition in many industries, agree- 
ments which before the war had been merely 
on a local basis enlarged their geographical 
scope to become district or national agree- 
ments. Similarly, agreements which had for- 
merly related only to skilled workers were 
extended to cover unskilled workers and 
labourers. The depression has hindered the 
development of the movement but within the 
last year or two there has been increased in- 
terest and legislation has been enacted in 
several countries. 

As in other fields of social action, laws 
promoting or regulating collective agreements 
have usually been passed only after a con- 
siderable experience in voluntary collective 


bargaining. To a large extent the success of 
such legislation is dependent on such ex- 
perience. Moreover, the effectiveness of 
voluntary collective agreements is conditioned 
by the degree of organization among em- 
ployers and workpeople. It is unnecessary to 
labour these points. 

In the countries of continental Europe, col- 
lective agreements entered into voluntarily 
have been made legally binding either as con- 
tracts between the parties, for breach of 
which damages may be recovered, or as regu- 
lations governing the industry for violation of 
which penalties may be imposed. In general, 
the legislation merely supplements and co- 
ordinates the system of collective agreements. 

In a few countries, the law provides, for 
the extension of an agreement by the public 
authorities to all employers and workers 
in the industry on certain conditions. Such 
legislation existed in Austria and Gcrmany 
and is now in force in Czechoslovakia, Brazil, 
Mexico, South Africa and in Queensland, 
Western Australia and in New Zealand. 


I will make no attempt to deal with all 
European countries but outline conditions 
only in Scandinavia, France, Germany and 
Great Britain. In Italy and Russia, the 
political and economic organization has 
changed so fundamentally the regulation of 
industry that there is little or no common 
basis for comparison with the system of 
collective agreements in other countries, 


Situation in Scandinavian Countries 


In the Scandinavian countries, the practice 
of collective bargaining is particularly wide- 
spread, agreements covering about two-thirds 
of the workers in Denmark, 40 per cent in 
Norway and 80 per cent in Sweden. From the 
outset the employers’ associations adopted a 
constructive policy of collaborating with the 
trade unions in working out a system of 
collective agreements. 

Developing during the last decades of the 
19th century, the trade unions in these 
countries devoted their energies to the practical 
aim of bringing about a progressive 1mprove- 
ment in the living and working conditions of 
their members. As happens in the case of 
most new and undisciplined trade unions, 
there were frequent disputes over the applica- 
tion ‘of agreements made with individual 
employers. So the employers formed associa- 
tions whose main function was to organize 
the relations between employers and workers. 
The rules of the Danish employers’ federation, 
for instance, provided for conciliation or 
arbitration before a stoppage of work and the 
settlement of differences on the basis of agreed 
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conditions. The policy followed by the central 
organization of employers was “the same in all 
three countries, namely, to accept the principle 
of the determination of conditions of employ- 
ment by way of collective agreements and 
to ensure the application of the agreements 
by providing the strongest safeguards permitted 
by the existing legislative and other conditions”, 


In Denmark, the employers in the wood- 
working industry declared a lockout in May, 
1899, in order to bring pressure on the 
Confederation of Trade Unions to make itself 
responsible for ensuring that its constituent 
unions did not violate their agreements. The 
lockout which had spread to a large number 
of industries was settled by an agreement in 
September, 1899. This agreement laid down 
the principle that the central organizations 
must accept responsibility for seeing that 
agreements between tnem were respected by 
all affiliated organizations. The September 
agreement, as it was called, was concluded 
without official intervention, and formed the 
basis for relations between employers’ and 
workers’ organizations in Denmark for thirty 
years. 


But there was still difficulty, from the em- 
ployers’ point of view, in the lack of complete 
control of the Confederation of Trade Unions 
over its locals and in the delay in judicial 
procedure where recourse had to be had to 
the ordinary courts. Finally, in 1908, a joint 
committee of the employers’ and workers’ 
federations agreed that any organization or 
individual member breaking an agreement 
should be liable to a fine payable to the 
injured party. The legislative authorities 
were then requested to give statutory effect 
to this agreement and to provide for a special 
court to settle disputes. Accordingly, an Act 
setting up the Permanent Arbitration Court 
was enacted in 1910. 


In Norway, also, the employers’ associations 
tried from the beginning to develop the system 
of collective bargaining. The Employers’ 
Federation in 1904 replied to one of its local 
associations that “there can be nothing against 
the conclusion of collective agreements 
wherever the workers are organized”. In 1902, 
the Norwegian Employers’ Federation and the 
Confederation: of Trade Unions, like the 
Danish organizations, agreed on machinery 
for conciliation and arbitration. When this 
agreement expired, similar provision was made 
in separate agreements between the employers’ 
federation and the various trade unions. The 
employers took the initiative in pressing for 
a statutory judicial body to settle disputes 
arising out of the application of agreements 
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and in 1915 a law was passed creating a special 
Court for this purpose. 

In Sweden, an Employers’ Federation was 
formed in 1902 in industries in which the 
collective agreement system had made little 
headway. In 1905 rules were adopted defining 
the functions of the Federation with respect 
to collective agreements but no general agree- 
ment was concluded between the central 
organizations as in Denmark and Norway. 
The employers’ organizations, however, urged 
that there should be some system of legal 
guarantees against breach of agreements which 
could be promptly applied. In 1915 the 
Courts decided that a collective agreement 
was legally binding on the contracting parties, 
but the length of time elapsing before a 
judicial decision could be expected in the 
normal course of events made the ordinary 
court procedure unsatisfactory to the employ- 
ers. Trade Unions, on the other hand, were 
opposed to the principle of financial liability 
of trade associations for breach of an agree- 
ment. Finally, after some experience with an 
arbitration system, two Acts were passed in 
1928, one laying down general regulations for 
collective agreements and the other setting 
up a Labour Court to hear disputes arising 
out of the application of agreements. In 
June of this year, a bill was passed regulating 
the right of association and dealing with 
collective bargaining in relation to conciliation 
machinery and salaried employees, 

Thus, in the three Scandinavian countries, 
the legislation concerning collective agreements 
has been based on the experience of, and 
enacted at the request of either or both of 
the employers and workers’ organizations. 
The employers’ organizations are highly 
centralized and in none of these countries 
may an affiliated association conclude a 
collective agreement without the approval of 
the Federation. In Norway, the collective 
agreements governing the national employers’ 
associations are negotiated and signed by the 
Employers’ Federation in its own name, 

The laws on collective agreements in these 
three countries stipulate that the agreement 
shall be in writing and shall contain provisions 
respecting the date of expiry and the notice 
required to terminate it. Provisions in an 
individual contract of employment which are 
contrary to those of a collective agreement 
are null and void except in Sweden where 
such variation from the terms of the agree- 
ment is legal if permitted by the agreement 
itself. A trade union or association is liable 
for breach of an agreement by its members 
or for an unlawful stoppage of work unless 
it proves that it was not itself responsible 
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for such breach or stoppage or that it en- 
deavoured to prevent the breach or stoppage. 

Not every strike or lockout is MWlegal ‘but 
a strike or lockout in defiance of the terms 
of the agreement is unlawful. In Denmark 
and Norway, a penalty is provided for breach 
of an agreement; in Sweden damages are 
recoverable, For an illegal stoppage, damages 
are payable in Norway and Sweden; in Den- 
mark, a fine may be imposed if the union 
or association was a party to it. In the main, 
the above are similar to the provisions laid 
down in the law on collective agreements in 
all the countries of continental Europe. 


Labour Courts 


An important distinction is found in the 
system of Labour Courts set up to deal with 
disputes arising out of agreements in Norway 
and Sweden. Actions for breach of an agree- 
ment may be brought by trade unions or 
employers’ associations on behalf of their 


members before the Labour Court in each of 


the Scandinavian countries but actions by 
individuals are heard by the ordinary Courts, 
except in Norway, where an individual case 
may be settled by the Labour Court when 
dealing with a collective dispute affecting it. 

The collective agreement system in these 
countries is of special interest then, owing 
to its extent, to the highly centralized char- 
acter of the employers’ associations and trade 
unions and the control kept by the central 
bodies over the agreements entered into by 
their members. Moreover, the industrial de- 
velopment of these countries since the war 
and the relatively slight effect on them of 
the economic depression support the view that 
the system has, at least, not handicapped 
industry. 

Legislation in France 


In France, collective bargaining has not 
developed so successfully as in other countries 
according to a recent report approved by the 
National Economic Council. This comparative 
failure is ascribed in part to the lack of 
adequate government machinery for con- 
ciliation in disputes. 

The first collective agreement im any in- 
dustry frequently dates from the settlement 
of a dispute between the employers and 
workers. Since the parties may be greatly 
aided in the settlement of disputes by joint 
boards under government auspices or by a 
trained conciliator especially conversant with 
conditions and able to see both sides of the 
question, such assistance is provided by gov- 
ernmental authorities in most countries and 
where it fails, arbitration machinery may 
usually be put in motion. In France, however, 


the official conciliation system has been con- 
fined to a few local committees. 

While definite official procedure for con- 
ciliation ‘is an aid to collective bargaining, 
it is also true that agreements arrived at after 
collective bargaining usually contain clauses 
creating joint bodies to deal with disputes 
arising out of the interpretation or application 
of the agreements. Thus, collective bargain- 
ing has a two-fold connection with conciliation 
and arbitration: in the negotiating of new 
agreements official machinery for conciliation 
is an aid while for disputes as to the applica- 
tion of agreements there may be official or 
unofficial machinery or both. 

There has been statutory 
collective agreements 


regulation of 
in France since the 
war. During the war period, the French 
Government, like other Governments, en- 
couraged collective bargaining in order to 
facilitate production. Moreover, the Courts 
in some districts were giving to collective 
agreements contractual force. Accordingly, 
a 1919 Act laid down regulations for agree- 
ments and authorized duly constituted asso- 
ciations which had entered into agreements to 
institute proceedings in their own names or in 
favour of their members against persons 
violating agreements. Further amendments 
were made to the Act in the next year. 

On several occasions Bills were introduced 
unsuccessfully to empower the authorities to 
extend the operation of an agreement to non- 
parties and thus provide a common rule for 
the industry. In 1935, a Government Bull 
to this effect was drafted as an emergency 
measure to apply only to important indus- 
tries. A few weeks ago the new Government 
included among its labour measures a Bill 
based on an agreement between the General 
Confederation of Labour and employers’ asso- 
ciations. This Bill passed both Houses on 
June 24. It is designed to encourage collec- 
tive agreements by enabling the Minister of 
Labour, at the request of one party, to call 
a joint meeting of representatives of trade 
unions and employers’ associations in any 
industry. If the representatives are unable to 
reach an agreement, the Minister, if requested 
to do so, may endeavour to bring about an 
agreement after consulting the National Econ- 
omic Council. 

The Act stipulates that an agreement must 
contain provisions regarding freedom of asso- 
ciation, the settlement of differences as re- 
gards the application of the agreement or of 
labour legislation to any undertaking, and 
concerning minimum wages, notice of dis- 
missal, apprentices, procedure for settlement 
of disputes arising out of the agreement gener- 
ally and for its revision or amendment. 
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Finally, the Act enables an agreement to be 
made binding by the Minister of Labour on 
all employers and workers in the industry 
concerned after he has consulted the appro- 
priate trade section of the National Economic 
Council and given all persons concerned oppor- 
tunity to present objections. The Order ex- 
tending the agreement may be cancelled by 
the Minister under similar conditions if it 
appears that the agreement no longer meets 
the economic requirements of the industry. 
It ceases to have effect if the parties agree 
to denounce or revise it. 


Measures in Germany 


In Germany, from December, 1918 to 1933 
when the trade unions were dissolved, the law 
on collective agreements was clearly laid down 
by the legislative and judicial authorities. 
Germany was the first European country to 
enable agreements to be extended by public 
authorities to non-parties but in Australia 
and New Zealand a similar provision had been 
in effect for some years. A German Decree 
of 1918, as amended in 1920 and by an Act 
of 1923, permitted an agreement to be made 
by an employer or employers’ association with 
a trade union or group of employees. Indi- 
vidual contracts of employment providing 
more favourable terms for the workers could 
be permitted by the collective agreement; 
any other variation from the collective con- 
ditions was null. As in other countries, an 
agreement applied to the parties to the agree- 
ment, to the members and those who later 
became members of the trade unions or 
associations making the agreement and to any 
persons who based a contract of employment 
on the collective agreement. 


The Federal Labour Office might declare 
a collective agreement generally binding at 
the request of one of the parties or at the 
request of an association of employers or 
workers whose members would be affected. 
It was stipulated, however, that the scope 
of an agreement rhight be extended only if 
its conditions were of preponderant importance 
in determining labour conditions for the in- 
dustry in the district covered by the agree- 
ment. Publication of the request for the ex- 
tension of an agreement was required and a 
date up to which objections might be ‘made 
was named in the notice. A register of agree- 
ments had to be kept with full particulars. 
This was open to the public during office 
hours. Similar procedure had to be followed 
in case of amendments. 


Special interest attaches to certain decisions 
affecting the German Collective Agreements 


“lation. 


Act. In some cases, these were made by the 
Minister of Labour, in others by the Labour 
Courts set up in 1926. Under a decision of 
the Minister, employees organized on the 
suggestion of their employer were not com- 
petent to enter into a collective agreement. 
The same question was decided by the Federal — 
Labour Court in 1928 and three qualifications 
on this point were laid down for a generally 
binding agreement: all members of the 
organization must be either employers or 
workers; one of its purposes must be the 
promotion of the economic interests of its 
members and, third, it must be independent 
of financial or other control by the other party 
to the agreement. Clear thinking on this 
question aids in drawing the proper distinc- 
tion between company unions and trade unions 
in their relation to collective bargaining. 

As regards the right to strike when unions 
are bound by collective agreements. In France, 
a strike in defiance of an agreement was a 
breach of contract under the post-war legis- 
The parties to an agreement were 
bound to abstain from action likely to pre- 
vent the agreement being carried out but they 
guaranteed its execution only to the extent 
laid down in the contract. We have no in- 
formation as to the position under the new 
ACE. | 

In Germany, the Supreme Court pointed 
out that the duty of keeping the peace was 
bound up with collective agreements. But 
unless there was a definite provision in the 
agreement, an organization was not held re- 
sponsible for the failure of its members to 
keep. the peace if it had tried to persuade 
them to do so. If the agreement provided 
expressly for maintaining peace, the associa- 
tion was expected to discipline its members 
for violation. If the organization authorized 
or was itself responsible for a strike or lockout 
against the terms of an agreement it was 
liable in damages. 

In an article in the International Labour 
Review, an officer of the German Ministry of 
Labour states that the purpose of the legis- 
lation was i 
to ensure industrial peace by securing uniform 
labour conditions and to make it easier for the 
employer to enter into collective agreements by 
preventing any underbidding on the part of an 
outside ring of manufacture. 

f an agreement is to be declared of general 
application, it must be shown that it is of 
outstanding importance within the industry or 
group of occupations covered by it. It must 
be an established fact that conditions are in 
conformity with the terms of the agreement 
for a majority of the persons employed in the 
trade; for a declanation of general application 
is intended to secure a complete acceptance 
of what has been approved by the majority; 
it is not intended to impose the wishes of a 
minority. 
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Collective Agreements Not Contracts in 
England ; 

Turning, now, to Great Britain, I have stated 
before that, with the exception of agreements 
on the cotton weaving industry, collective 
agreements are only morally binding on the 
parties to them. They are not contracts in 
the legal sense under English law. In the 
cotton manufacturing industry, however, a 
provisional Act applying only to wages was 
passed in 1934 to remain in effect until the 
end of 1937. This statute was enacted at the 
joint request of the employers and trade 
unions in the industry as a result of the severe 
competition in recent years. Curtailed de- 
mand for cotton goods led some employers 
to violate agreements and lower wage rates, 
thus making it difficult for other employers 
to maintain the agreed rates. 

The care that was taken by the British Gov- 
ernment and by Parliament to adhere as 
closely as possible to the policy of non-inter- 
ference with the voluntary negotiation of 
working conditions is noteworthy in these 
days of state intervention. The. Act stipu- 
lates that when the employers controlling the 
majority of looms in the industry and the 
trade unions representing the majority of the 
workpeople make joint application for an order 
making the agreed wage rates binding through- 
out the industry, the Minister must refer the 
application to a board of three independent 


‘different from those in Canada. 


members. Only if the board unanimously 
recommends that the order be made, may 
the Minister do so. An employer paying less 
than the fixed rate is hable to a maximum 
fine of £10. 


While Parliament and the great body of 
employers and workpeople in Britain appear 
not to favour the legalizing of collective 
agreements in general, yet there have been 
Bills presented to Parliament with this end 
in view. The Association of Industrial Coun- 
cils has, since 1924, sponsored several Bills. 
In 1931, the Trades Union Congress supported 
a Bill to extend the scope of an agreement 
on wages to apply compulsorily to all persons. 
in the industry but the Congress appears to 
have taken no action since that time. 


Conditions in Europe in relation to trade 
unions and collective bargaining are, of course, 
Smaller coun- 
tries and denser population in Europe make 
it easier to extend organization over more 
than one industrial centre or district. The 
development has been gradual, on the whole, 
and the movement in one country promoted 
a similar movement in neighbouring countries. 
On the other hand, many Canadian and Am- 
erican employers have followed a policy of 
hostility to trade unions and the method of. 
collective bargaining for the determination of 
working conditions has not been so generally 
adopted on this continent. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD APRIL TO JUNE, 1936 


MPLOYMENT conditions, as indicated 
by the work of the Employment Service 
of Canada during the quarter April to June, 
1936, were somewhat less favourable than those 
reported during the corresponding quarter of 
1935, as there was a decline of over two per 
cent in vacancies offered and in placements 
effected in regular and casual employment. 
This was due to the heavy decline in construc- 
tion and maintenance, under which division 
relief placements were classified, for, other 
than a small loss recorded in trade and in 
transportation, all remaining industrial groups 
showed gains, the most substantial of which 
were in farming and services. All provinces, 
except Saskatchewan and Quebec, registered 
fewer Vacancies and placements than were 
recorded in the carresponding quarter last 
year, the largest decline being in Alberta and 
the highest gain in Saskatchewan. The accom- 
panying table gives the vacancies and place- 
ments of the Employment Service of Canada, 
by industrial groups in the various provinces, 
during the period April to June, 1936. 


From the chart on page 732 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Em- 
ployment Offices for the month of June, it will 
be seen that the trend of the curves of vacan- 
cies and placements in relation to applica- 
tions followed an upward course from the be- 
ginning of April to the middle of May, then 
showed a downward tendency until the middle 
of June, when it again pursued an upward 
trend for the remaining two weeks of the 
month, when each curve attained a level over 
three points higher than that recorded at the 
end of June, 1935. During the period April 
to June, 1936, there was a ratio of 54:7 vacan- 
cies and 50:2 placements for each 100 applica- 
tions for employment, as compared with 55-0 
vacancies and 50-8 placements during the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,132, of applications registered 2,070 and of 
placements effected 1,040, in contrast with the 
daily average of 1,175 vacancies, 2,134 applica- 
tions and 1,085 placements in regular and 
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casual employment during the same quarter of 
1935. 

During the three months April to June, 1936, 
the Offices reported that they had made 
81,612 references of persons to positions and 
had effected a total of 76,924 placements, of 
which 45,668 were in regular employment and 


31,256 in casual work. Of the placements in 
regular employment, 32,195 were of men and 
13,473 of women, while casual work was found 
for 19,716 men and 11,540 women. A compari- 
son with the corresponding period of 1935 shows 
that 79,202 placements were then made, of 
which 47,581 were in regular employment and 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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31,621 in casual work. Applications for em- 
ployment during the period under review 
were received from 118,741 men and 39,421 
women, a total of 153,162, in contrast with the 
registration of 155,777 during the same period 
of 1935. Employers notified the Service during 
the quarter April to June, 1986, of 83,755 


vacancies of which 52,491 were for men and 
31,264 for women, as compared with 85,751 
opportunities for work offered during the 
corresponding period a year ago. In another 
section of this issue will be found a report in 
detail of the transactions of the Employment 
Offices for the month of June, 1936. 


SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—JANUARY-MARCH, 1936 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AT THE END OF JULY, 1936 


Reports of Superintendents 


The employment situation at the end of 
July was reported by the superintendents of 
the Employment Service to be as follows: 

In the Maritimes good progress was made 
in haying, this being the principal activity 
of farmers at the present time; all crops were 
in splendid condition and large returns were 
expected. Logging operations were about 
completed and nearly all camps were closed 
until fall. Fishermen were devoting their 
energies to sword fishing, the run of salmon, 
except along the St. John river, being light. 
Mines in the New Glasgow area operated from 
one to six days per week, while the majority 
of those in Cape Breton and vicinity worked 
five days. Manufacturing showed a slight 
increase in production, with no idleness re- 
ported by the iron and steel industry. Saw- 
mills, at Chatham, were working nine-hour 
shifts, sawing mostly for British markets. 
Building construction recorded improvement, 
particularly at Halifax. Highway construction 
continued throughout the provinces, with many 
portions of the roadway laid with permanent 
pavement. ‘Transportation, by rail and auto, 
was heavy. Wholesale and retail trade was 
ood and collections fair. Little change was 
reported in the Women’s Division, where 
‘placements of domestic workers and char- 
women were made. 

The demand for farm workers in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec was very satisfactory, but 
logging operations were about stationary. 
Placements in the latter industry were some- 
what difficult, owing to the fact that the 
worker was handicapped in making a reason- 
able wage, when it was necessary to cut thirty 
to forty logs per cord. Mine operators were 
not calling for miners, as sufficient workers 
were applying and being hired at the mines. 
Manufacturing centres reported as follows: 
Chicoutimi and Hull: mills working at full 
capacity; Montreal—shoe industry fairly ac- 
tive, metal trades somewhat less favourable, 
rubber gain registered, tobacco unchanged; 
Quebec—leather and clothing busy; Sher- 
broke—improvement noted and Three Rivers 
—slight increase in production in the glove, 
boot, shoe and shirt industries. Building con- 
struction recorded more activity, particularly 
at Chicoutimi, Quebec and Rouyn. In Mont- 
real, there was no special demand for building 
tradesmen, although numerous skilled and 
semi-skilled workers found employment during 
July. Highway construction also continued in 
different sections of the province. Transporta- 
tion was active and trade was good. Many 
housemaids and domestic workers were placed 
in domestic service. . 


of the Employment Service 


Dry weather in certain sections of Ontario 
somewhat lessened the call for farm help, but 
where threshing was in progress a number of 
men had found work by the day. In logging 
the peeling season was about over, so that 
the demand for bushmen was small. Forest 
fires in the Port Arthur district also held up 
work for about. ten days in the sap-peeled 
wood camps. Experienced pulpcutters con- 
tinued to be sent out to Northern Ontario, 
but the requirements were so edged about 
with certain specifications, that the process 
of supplying men was necessarily slow. Large 
sawmills were busy, but smaller ones were 
gradually closing down. Mining was very 
active, especially at Timmins and Port Ar- 
thur. Few orders were listed for miners, but 
this was accounted for by the fact that the 
men seeking work went direct to the mining 
areas. Manufacturing showed little change. 
Textile factories were running steadily, and 
fruit and vegetable canneries were preparing 
for a busy season. Midsummer slackness was 
reported in some industries, but this was of a 
seasonal nature and only temporarily affected 
the general situation, the principal layoff 
being in the auto industry. Building con- 
struction was somewhat more active, although 
much of the work consisted of alterations and’ 
repairs. Highway and railway construction 
and maintenance also afforded employment 
for a number of workers. Orders for domestic 
help were not so varied, but numerous calls 
were received for waitresses and hotel em- 
ployees. In spite of the scarcity of exper- 
ienced female, general household help, many 
orders were filled. 


The demand for farm help in the Prairie 
Provinees continued to grow, particularly in 
Manitoba, but it was lower than at this time 
last year. Continued drought greatly affected 
the crops and in many parts of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta there was little left to be har- 
vested. Logging and mining were quiet and 
manufacturing registered no change. Drum- 
heller reported building construction more 
active than for some years past, but, else- 
where, there seemed little new work in pro- 
gress. Highway construction continued and 
maintenance gangs were being hired by the 
railways. Extensive forest fires near Calgary 
gave employment to over 100 men from that 
office, while several crews, recruited in the 
immediate vicinity of the stricken area, 
brought the total of those employed for that 
purpose to about 400 men. Trade was only 
fair, with collections difficult. A slight im- 
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provement was noted in the placement of 
female household workers. 

The call for farm hands in British Columbia 
was good and experienced men were difficult 
to obtain. Few requests, however, were re- 
ceived for bushmen, although logging was still 
fairly active and sawmills were running 
steadily. The demand for miners, also, was 
small, but there was considerable activity in 
various districts and development work was 
proceeding gradually. Salmon fishermen con- 
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tinued to do well. The cohoe run had started 
and trollers were making good money. Con- 
ditions were better in the building industry 
and a number of skilled tradesmen had found 
work. Highway construction also continued. 
Drydocks and shipyards at Prince Rupert 
were quiet, and longshore work was good, both 
there and at Vancouver. There was a fair 
demand for capable cooks-general in the 
Women’s Section, with a scarcity of good 
maids reported. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JUNE, 1936 


HE following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources :— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
eelves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on July 1 was 9,744, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 987,955 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for July was 1,790, having an aggregate 
membership of 179,815 persons, 13:9 per cent 


(1) The Employment Situation at 


of whom were without employment on July 
1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada showing the number 
of applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


the Beginning of July, 1936, as 


Reported by Employers 


The general industrial situation showed 
further marked improvement at the begin- 
ning of July, according to information 
received by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
from 9,744 employers, whose staffs aggregated 
987,955 persons, as compared with 963,401 
in the preceding month. This increase of 
24,554 considerably exceeded that recorded 
at July 1, 1935, and was also greater than the 
average gain between June 1 and July 1 in 
the preceding fifteen years for which 
statistics are available. Reflecting this 
advance, the index, based on the 1926 average 
as 100, rose from 102-0 at June 1, to 104-6 
at the latest date; this was higher than at 
the beginning of July in any other year since 
1930. The index, when adjusted for seasonal 
variation, also increased, standing at 100-9 
at July 1, compared with 100°5 at the 
beginning of June of the present year. 

The unadjusted indexes at July 1 in the 
sixteen years for which data are available 
are as followgs:—1936, 104:6; 1935, 99-5; 


1934, 101°:0; 1983, 84-5; 1932, 88-7; 1931, 
103-8; 1930, 118-9; 1929, 124-7; 1928, 117-7; 
1927, 109-7; 1926, 105-0; 1925. 98-0; 1924, 
97-1; 1923, 100-7; 1922, 92-2 and 1921, 88-6. 

Employment in manufacturing showed 
continued advances, contrary to the usual 
seasonal trend at July 1; most of the gain 
over June 1 occurred in the food, lumber 
and pulp and paper groups. Mining (except 
of coal), communications, services, trans- 
portation and construction and maintenance 
also indicated substantial improvement. The 
increases in all of these except construction 
considerably exceeded the average gains 
indicated at July 1 in the years, 1921-1935. 
On the other hand, there was a small seasonal 
decline. in logging, and within the group of 
factory employment, there were losses, also 
seasonal in, character, in leather, textile and 
iron and steel plants. No general change 
occurred in trade. 

The firms furnishing statements for July 1 
of last year had numbered 9,323, and their 
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employees had aggregated 934,262, an 
increase of approximately 18,500 over their 
June 1, 1935, staffs. Improvement had then 
been indicated in nearly all the main industrial 
groups with the exception of logging, which 
was seasonally dull. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was decidedly upward in all five 
economic areas; the largest additions to staffs 
were in Ontario and the Maritime Provinces. 
The index number of employment in each 
of the economic areas was higher than at 
the same date of last year. 


EMPLOYMENT IN 


munications, transportation, building and rail- 
way construction and maintenance services 
and trade. On the other hand, animal food 
and chemical factories and logging were 
slacker, the losses being partly seasonal in 
character. The 659 employers whose returns 
were included in the employment survey for 
July 1, 1935, had reported 76,030 workers; as 
already stated, employment was then in lesser 
volume than at the date under review. 


Quebec.—Manufacturing, on the whole, 
showed moderate improvement in Quebec, 
there being increases in food, lumber, pulp and 


CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NotEe.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 ag 100. 
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Maritume  Provinces—Statements were 
tabulated from 685 firms employing 80,055 
workers, as against 74,141 in the preceding 
month. This increase brought the index to 
111-7, or five points higher than at the 
beginning of July in 1935, when the gain 
over the preceding month had been much 
smaller. The advance at the latest date was 
also decidedly greater than the average 
increase indicated at July 1 in the preceding 
years since 1920. Highway construction 
recorded the most pronounced improvement at 
the date under review, but there were also 
important additions to staffs in lumber and 
pulp and paper mills, and in mining, com- 
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paper, textile, electric light and power, non- 
ferrous metal, non-metallic mineral and other 
factories; leather and iron and steel plants, 
however, showed seasonal curtailment. In the 
non-manufacturing industries, mining, service: 
and construction reported heightened activity; 
the gains in the last-named took place in the 
highway and railway divisions, and were con- 
siderable. The general advance during the: 
month was larger than that indicated at July 
1 in 1935, also exceeding the average increase’ 
recorded at that date in the last fifteen years.. 
The forces of the 2,298 co-operating employers 
aggregated 281,041 persons, compared = withs 
276,117 at June 1, or an addition of 4,924. The. 
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index at the latest date was nearly seven 
points higher than at July 1, 1935, when the 
2244 firms making returns had employed 
260,923 persons, or some 3,000 more than in 
the preceding month. 


Ontarto—There was ‘an increase in activity 
in. Ontario, where the 4,296 firms whose 
statistics were tabulated reported 409,031 
employees, or 6,143 more than at June 1. 
Employment in previous years has usually, 
though not invariably, advanced at July 1 as 
compared with the preceding month, the 
average change being a moderate increase; 
the gain noted at the date under review was 
considerably above the average, and was also 
larger than that indicated at the same date 
in 1935, when the index ws 3-5 points lower. 
The improvement at July 1, 1936, was fairly 
widely distributed, food, lumber, pulp and 
paper, rubber, electrical apparatus, non- 
metallic mineral and non-ferrous metal 
product factories, logging, transportation, ser- 
vices and construction showing considerable 


division. Om the other hand, leather, textile 
and iron and steel works were seasonally 
slacker. 

The 4,100 employers furnishing statistics 
for July 1, 1985, had reported 392,961 workers, 
as compared with 388,753 in the preceding 
month. 


Prarie Provinces—The most important 
expansion recorded in this area was in con- 
struction and maintenance, notably on the 
railways, but highway construction, services, 
transportation, communications and manufac- 
turing also showed gains; those in the last- 
named occurred largely in the food, lumber, 
electric light and power. and non-metallic 
mineral groups. On the other hand, logging 
was seasonally slacker, and coal-mining, build- 
ing and retail trade also afforded less employ- 
ment. In addition to the general improvement 
shown in industrial activity, there have doubt- 
less been seasonal increases in agricultural 
work, which, though not recorded in this 
survey owing to the generally small unit of 











gains. The increases in construction were production, must be an important factor in 
greatest, occurring mainly in the railway the general situation. Data were compiled 
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DVI ar ae ee bec ee gery vere Rina Resyas eye Ate esc) cps Seo 98-9 101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 
BAD II leeel 9m. yooh eats eeey: bhatt Alan oom e ee ohh Gas Ae SS 97-4 101-8 91-4 108-4 90-5 95-9 
IVI aml See Ser rere Manet eeetronc ORIN asks cree as 99-5 103-4 96-4 103-4 92-7 99-0 
ARIE TIERS eg ares et once eS 5c Ao eae A a ee er 102-0 103-4 99-8 104-7 97-7 102-2 
ARN TR ahatat, Pea cue Ric ASIP Se: (oy Aemeaireegea ete 104-6 111-7 101-6 106-2 101-9 104-8 

Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
AT OAS Sta urd yeh el OS Oo somes een de cic eons 100-0 8-1 28-4 41-4 13-1 9-0 





—_——_—— eee —s ee eee aa TTT 


Nors.—The “‘Relative Weight,"’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
aumber of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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from 1,415 employers with an aggregate staff 
of 129,134 workers at July 1, as against 123,756 
in their last return. This gain of 5,378 workers 
decidedly exceeded: the average increase at 
July in the last fifteen years. The index, at 
101-9 at the date under review, compared 
favourably with that of 96-3 at July 1, 1935, 
when the 1,348 co-operating firms reported 
121,438 employees, as compared with 116,276 
at June 1, 1935. 

British Columbia—Continued advances 
were made in British Columbia; the increase 
brought the index to 104-8, or more than 
five points higher than at July 1 of last year. 
A total working force of 88,694 persons was 
employed at the date under review by the 
1,050 firms whose data were received, and who 
had 86,499 on their staffs at the beginning of 
June. Manufacturing, particularly of food 
products, was seasonally busier at July 1, 1936, 
and mining, communications, transportation, 
building and railway construction and services 
also reported considerable improvement, while 
curtailment was indicated in logging and high- 


tion was better than at the same date in 1935; 
the 972 establishments then reporting had 
employed 82,910 workers, an increase of some 
2,400 over their June 1, 1935, staffs. 


Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 
Employment by Cities 


Five of the eight cities for which separate 
tabulations are made—Toronto, Ottawa, Ham- 
ilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver—showed 
heightened activity, while the tendency was 
unfavourable in Montreal, Quebec City and 
Windsor. The largest gains were in Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. 

Montreal—Employment in Montreal showed 
a small decline from the preceding month, 
mainly in transportation and manufacturing; 
within the latter, vegetable food, electrical 
apparatus, mineral product and musical instru- 
ment plants reported heightened activity, but 
there were larger reductions in textile, leather 
and iron and steel factories. On the other 
hand, work on the streets and roads and in 


way construction. As already stated, the situa- building construction showed improvement, 
Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
! 
a Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Afriniem iby TRO ESSE. al (ey ae Na orl O70] Ja Reso tock toe Cees Ca eee Le 95-0 84-3 
Jiilivger tl nLO2S A anl se OA ce gee 98-9 117-4 OG DR ete eae 89-8 86-8 
alia, eh 1904 eee OG sOE see see ate 92-7 108-9 SOs OM rerretsatere eaae 87-6 85-8 
dally os SL ODDI eee 96-9 100-0 96-8 107-0 90-5 86-8 87-6 92-2 
italiyg ord O26) nee, 105-9 102-7 100-2 107-8 102-7 109-9 100-6 99-8 
ov At On Way 7 fess Se 106-3 114-0 107-7 115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
Joby 161928. see ee 110-4 131-6 112-8 123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
Sulyp vl. 1 O20 ee 120-3 128-8 123-7 128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
Ilya dee 1930S. feet. 116-0 130-1 117-8 129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
Aye 1s EOS Te eek. 105-1 122-2 109-0 121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
dalivee 21 £19325. ee. 88-6 104-8 94-6 99-3 84-4 89-6 87-0 88-7 
duliys 1; 9193 tee. oe 81-5 99-4 87-7 91-5 77-2 80-5 80-3 83-4 
Jubys “V1984 sae: 86-7 96-1 94-1 102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
anew atl, o103b eae 84-8 88-9 95-8 97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
He niet ea ORs merle 81-6 90-0 93-0 98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
Mirko ern. hedeitahac ok 86-3 94-0 94-9 99-0 85 8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
YG 05111 Was Ween SEM ee 0d ce 83-8 93-4 94-8 99-3 87-7 132-6 83-5 89-7 
Maye Ue ccc aceite ois 86-3 96-7 96-7 101-3 90-3 133-5 855 93-4 
June) 1... ae oe 87-2 95-8 97-9 103-5 93-5 123-5 87-0 96-5 
Julye cle here: 86-8 99-0 97-7 106-2 93-9 113-4 89-1 99-9 
AUT Ee, Mane Se 87-2 100-9 97-2 104-3 95-4 106-6 90:6 101-7 
Septy hdick ous eaky tse 88-7 102-8 98-7 103-9 95-2 105-2 90-1 105-7 
Clot 2 a5 ie see 91-5 101-8 101-1 105-6 100-1 106-8 91-1 103-5 
IN OWeEe 1s 3:5 eee 91-7 100-5 101-7 104-0 101-4 115-4 91-4 101-3 
Decne 1 it ere. 91-9 99-0 100-8 103-6 100-4 118-7 94-1 100-3 
anes 1. 1036 a ceance 86-4 93-5 100-6 103-2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
HG he line ter. see 87-0 92-0 96-4 99-5 96:8 120-0 91-2 97-8 
Bi are 21S 545 pes 87-5 93°3 97-8 101-4 97-1 iby 94-1 96-9 
Anil it eee re 88-3 91-7 98-7 103-1 96-8 131-2 88-1 100-1 
2 Een Bae aes ae ara: | we 92-7 95-8 100-2 107-7 98-1 136-1 87-3 101-9 
Done 1 2a eee 93-7 96-8 101-1 108-2 97-6 123-2 90-9 103-8 
sulyy 1; he eae. 2 93-5 94-5 101-4 110-0 99-4 113-0 92-7 106-0 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at July 1, 
OSGeo tec ene he 14-2 1:3 12-6 1-5 3-2 1-6 4-0 3-4 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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while services, communications and trade 
reported little general change in Montreal. A 
combined working force of 140,177 persons 
was indicated by the 1,327 co-operating 
employers, who had 140,341 workers at June 1. 
A decrease had also been noted at July 1, 
1935, when the index was several points lower, 
standing at 86°8 as compared with 93:5 at 
the latest date. 


Quebec—Curtailment was reported in 
Quebec City, where statements were tabulated 
from 172 firms with 12,570 employees, com- 
pared with 12,918 in the preceding month. 
Employment in trade, manufacturing and 
building declined, while there was a gain in 
services. The index was lower than at the 
beginning of July, 1935, a general increase 
having ithen been shown. 


Toronto—There was a further moderate 
advance in industrial activity in Toronto at 
July 1, when construction and manufacturing 
showed improvement that was partly offset 
by declines in transportation; other industries 
generally reported only slight changes. The 


1,462 employers furnishing data increased their 
staffs by 457 workers to 124,560 at the begin- 
ning of July. A decline had been recorded at 
the same date of last year, and the July 1, 
1935, index was 3-7 points lower than that 
of 101-4 at the latest date. 


Ottawa—Statistics were received from 190 
employers with 14,401 persons on their pay- 
lists, or 230 more than in the preceding month. 
There were increases in manufacturing, notably 
in lumber and pulp and paper factories, but 
transportation and building construction were 
rather slacker. A larger gain had been indi- 
cated at July 1, 1935; however, the index then 
was several points lower than in the month 
under review. 


Hamalton—There was an advance in Hamil- 
ton, where employment was in greater volume 
than at the same date of last year 549 workers 
were added to the forces of 284 firms furnish- 
ing information, bringing them to 31,972 at the 
beginning of July, 1936. Manufacturing 
reported improvement, notably in the iron 
and steel division, and itransportation also 


Taste II]—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








All Manu- 


industries| facturing Logging 
UT Van ele 192 Teena’, Re eee 88-6 87-6 63-9 
ROT a ls Sm OAR ot Be ee ee Re 92-2 91-1 56-7 
ASU MO Bat RPS ed ie ae, GE 100-7 101-3 87-4 
AU rit is, UTE RUZ ol et Te 9 97-1 94-9 78-4 
Jat Vara 1025) seer nae 98-0 96-4 69-0 
alvant dere O26 teen ene 105-0 103-1 80-0 
JUlyaeee ls, 1OQ7 we eae eee 109-7 106-8 69-9 
La RS Rs EAR A ia So ers 117-7 113-1 69-5 
APTI Amen Wea RO eo al ee ea 124-7 120-3 80-1 
Oly a le LOSO peso neh res 118-9 111-3 &2-1 
Wau do 198 tee ee Oe te 103-8 97-2 38-5 
Ub yee PML OSD oe cra nite ace, 88-7 85-4 34-2 
JUL Vseel yee LOOD erie et Pca con 84-5 83-0 49-5 
ANTI see “ple i On ERY Baer Raat 101-0 93-8 86-3 
Dae LA OS eee aah dre t 94-4 87-4 181-3 
Bicol, te niis wack ome. 94-6 90-1 183-4 
Maran lien cama eth, ee 96-4 92-7 166°9 
PACT, Tax eeee erie tt matty “Re. 93-4 93-9 104-3 
CN doll RANE S28 ae SS AB 95-2 95-6 93-9 
Jena tes) ee ee 97-6 98-4 96-0 
AINE opel PERO A SRT Bye Boo 99-5 98-5 82-2 
TASTE 07 RE oR ee ae ea Pies 101-1 99-8 79-0 
ED ESN Ns vee ee eee hie ee 102-7 100-8 77-7 
OEE Bs MEIER ELAN Core RMA RE 106-1 103-3 115-8 
INGO Veal shoe vce eerie ape tee 107-7 103-5 158-4 
DSCR eT yh Sha ere harass) Me es 104-6 101-4 183-5 
Bi iatert uit MOR YG a seman ai be, 99-1 96-8 183-4 
LE) os) in Re os bh ie Ea 98-4 98-5 173-1 
Mier Ms Diet ds moe eto St ENS 98-9 99-5 147-0 
Ny a 311 ee a A a De 97-4 101-1 102-6 
NE ea ered Ran ee Yah, ae 3 99-5 102-7 88-6 
RUS ae Le ee Se OT aS 102-0 103-4 94-1 
SIU Varn Lica baile criecio cic ds cece 104-6 104-7 93-4 
Relative Weight of Em- 
ployment by Industries as 
Binduly Del 9S6cee. cee oe 100-0 53-6 2-7 


eae Commu-| Trans- Con- : 

Mining | nications portation | struction Services | Trade 
96-5 92-3 92-0 77:7 90-2 92-0 
98-7 86-5 100-8 96-6 87-2 90-0 

106-3 &8-8 103-6 103-5 96-2 91-5 
104-5 96-0 101-6 108-0 102-3 91-4 
101-7 96-7 98-1 115-0 102-7 93-1 
99-8 101-5 102-9 133-0 105-3 97-6 
106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
95-0 93-1 85-9 93-3 119-9 155-4 
93-1 84-0 80-5 78 +2 111-5 111-8 
107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 
119-1 78-6 76-2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
120°3 77-8 76-2 87-2 111-9 116-6 
118-8 77-5 76:5 94-2 111-7 116-7 
117-7 77-7 76-3 80-2 111-4 117-4 
116-2 77°5 80-1 84-7 116-4 119-3 
119-2 79-2 79-9 89-5 118-5 119-9 
121-5 80-8 82-7 101-1 123-6 122-1 
125-2 81-6 85-4 104-7 127-9 120-7 
128-6 82-1 85-8 110-9 127-8 121-8 
129-5 82-1 86-4 117-4 120-5 123-8 
132-5 81-4 84-5 119-9 17-1 124-6 
131-1 81-0 84-0 95-9 116-3 131-1 
129-9 79-3 77-9 74-8 118-0 135-9 
129-4 77-2 78-2 74-4 116-4 121-6 
129-1 77-7 78-9 78-2 117-5 123-1 
128-2 77-7 78:5 71-8 118-5 121-0 
127-4 78-4 82-8 79-4 120-4 123-3 
132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-1 
134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127-3 

6-2 2-2 10-5 11-6 2-9 10-3 





Nortz.—The “Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
otal number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for t «date under review. 
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showed a small gain, but construction was 
quieter. 


Windsor—Reduced activity, mainly in iron 
and steel plants, caused a decline of 1,394 
persons in the staffs of the 170 reporting 
employers, who had 15,848 in their employ 
at the date under review. The index was 
fractionally lower than at July 1, 1935, when 
a similar contraction had been indicated. 


Winnipeg —Communications, transportation 
and construction registered moderate advances, 
and the tendency was also upward in manu- 
facturing, while trade and services showed little 
general change. An aggregate working force 
of 39,861 employees was reported by the 476 
co-operating firms; this was 757 more than at 
June 1. The improvement noted at the same 
date of a year ago had involved a larger 
number of persons, but the index of employ- 
ment then was lower by 3:6 points than that 
of 92-7 at July 1, 1936. 


Vancouver—The trend of employment in 
Vancouver continued favourable, according to 
information from 4382 establishments employ- 
ing 34,042 workers, as against 33,287 in the 
preceding month. There were increases in 
practically all groups, those in transportation 
and construction being most pronounced. 
Greater expansion had been recorded by the 
firms making returns for July 1, 1935, but 
employment was then in smaller volume. 

Index numbers by cities are given in 
Table 2. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in manufacturing at July 1 
showed a further substantial increase, this 


advance, which was contra-seasonal in char- 


acter, was greater than that indicated at the 
same date in any other year for which statistics 
are available, with the exception of 1933. The 
5,749 establishments reporting had 6592292 
employees at the date under review, as com- 


4y 4 


J ¥ 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Avzrace 1926=100) 


June 1, | July 1, 


1Relative | July 1, 





Industries Weight 1936 
Manujacturing.. 08.26 eee eee 53-6 104-7 
Animal products—edible............ 2-6 134-4 
Hur'andsprogucts-.- acest cee 2 97-1 
Leather and products..............- P4094 106-0 
Bootsand shoes. ita -wsseeacineiee 1-4 106-3 
Lumber and products............... 4-6 86-8 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-8 81:3 
Hurnitures.ec cs eee nee eee te 7 81-8 
Other lumber products 1-1 108-2 
Musical instruments........ “1 44.7 
Plant products—edible..... ie 3°3 112-7 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-3 102-4 
Pulp'and:papers... tn ee eee nears 2-9 95-0 
iPaper: products...0b. nen eee eb aio 1-0 120-6 
Printing and publishing............ 2-4 105-8 
Rubber products!..0. .s.mnnee eee ee 1:3 97-3 
Wextile products. .....6.5 ceca cet 10-1 115-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-0 131-1 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-9 94-5 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 8 135-4 
Silk and silk goods.............. 1-0 507-8 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-0 122-3 
Garments and personal furnishings Sol 104-4 
Other textile products............. 1-0 95-7 
Plant products.(-e:8)) scene ences 1-5 111-6 
LODACCO:H. aaericist da eoameone mtn 8 93-6 
Distilled and malt liquors......... “7 137-9 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 129-6 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1:2 139-5 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 87-9 
Electric light and power............. 1-5 118-3 
Electrical apparatus..............60. 1-4 128-4 
Iron and steel products.............. 11-9 89-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1:3 104-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles) .. 1-2 105-6 
Agricultural implements........... 6 63-1 
and vehicles: &....).u.ee hee eee 5:3 86-4 
Automobiles and parts............ 1-8 124-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 2 64-1 
Heating appliances................ 5 108-2 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.). 6 87-5 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
GuCcts fas eae ck eee 5 92-2 
Other iron and steel products... 1-7 90-3 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-2 135-1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1:5 142-2 
Miscellaneouss...s. 1% 8s deere Ome 6 132-3 


Julvele sluly eels ed Uvalde July 1, 
1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 
108-4 98-5 93-8 83-0 85-4 97-2 
127-2 125-7 132-7 130-2 114-7 112-6 
97-2 96-8 89-4 95-8 84-6 98-9 
109-5 102-8 95-4 94-0 86-5 89-4 
110-9 105-5 99-7 101-5 93-6 97-6 
81-1 80-8 74-7 63°7 64:8 83-7 
74-7 75°8 68-1 55-2 54-7 74°5 
80-4 73°3 72-5 69-1 71-2 96-1 
102-2 102-4 97-1 85-7 91-0 102-3 
36-5 35-1 33-0 22-0 29-4 58-9 
107-4 103-3 107-0 97-2 100-5 106-8 
100-6 96-6 95-8 86-4 87-9 97-5 
91-4 87°8 88-9 74-5 73°7 87-4 
117-8 108-8 105-2 98-5 96-7 99-3 
106-7 104-2 101-9 98-5 104-0 110-3 
96-5 91-8 95-0 79-8 86-2 97-0 
116-4 110-4 107-5 95-6 96-2 96-4 
128-5 125-3 122-0 103-9 103-6 97-6 
89-0 87-5 90-2 75-4 79-3 81°5 
136-8 130-4 114-7 108-5 99-4 92-5 
513-2 502-8 481-7 377-5 363-1 317-5 
121-2 118-8 118-2 108-5 107-7 105-4 
106-8 98-5 93-3 86-4 89-1 94-6 
102-0 89-7 90-2 77°9 77°6 83-8 
110-6 117-5 109-5 106-6 112-0 116-2 
92-7 106-3 99-7 102-3 106-7 103-2 
136-8 129-5 123-3 112-6 118-5 136-0 
138-1 103-1 112-2 91-3 82-7 105-9 
141-9 132-0 121-0 111-3 109-9 115-9 
86-0 81-2 75°6 57-0 78-2 112-9 
113-7 113-5 109-5 110-0 117-4 127-7 
123-3 110-6 103-1 85-5 109-0 133-3 
90-9 83-4 74-2 62-4 68-2 85-8 
104-3 100-7 85-7 65-1 61:7 88-3 
102-7 91-2 80-5 63 +9 77-6 98-5 
65-5 59-6 42-5 38-9 28-1 39-9 
90-8 82-7 EXON 66-6 72-7 85-2 
139-0 131-0 105-4 73°8 87°8 75°3 
61-7 58-5 51-9 387-7 62-4 81-9 
108-3 98-3 85-8 68-2 72°6 96-4 
86-2 76-1 63-5 50-1 63-8 111-6 
95-5 91-3 84-7 63-3 69-9 85-8 
88-8 81-8 76-9 64-7 72-5 90-3 
130-1 122-6 111-4 87-0 78-2 114-2 
137-6 138-1 137-3 125-4 123-6 127-7 
127-9 123-8 116-0 98-7 99-8 107-2 


1 The ‘‘Relative Weight’”’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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pared with 522,539 at June 1. The index rose 
from 103-4 in the preceding month to 104:7 
at July 1, 1936, while the seasonally-corrected 
index also showed an advance from 100-6 to 
101-9 at the latest date; this was higher than 
at July 1 in any of the last five years. 

An analysis of the data for July 1, 1936, 
shows pronounced improvement in the animal 
-and vegetable food, lumber and pulp and paper 
groups, with smaller gains in the musical 
instrument, rubber, tobacco, beverage, clay, 
glass and stone, electric current, electrical 
apparatus, non-ferrous metal, non-metallic 
mineral product and miscellaneous manufac- 
turing industries. On the other hand, chemical, 
leather footwear, textile and iron and steel 
plants were seasonally slacker, the greatest 
losses being in the last-named group. 

At July 1 in the years for which data are 
available, the unadjusted indexes in manufac- 
turing are as follows: 1936, 104-7; 1935, 98-5; 
1934, 93-8; 1933, 83-0; 1932, 85-4; 1931, 97-2; 
1930, 111-3; 1929, 120-3; 1928, 113-1; 1927, 
106-8; 1926, 103-1; 1925, 96-4; 1924, 94-9; 
1923, 101-3; 1922, 91-1 and 1921, 87-6. 

The manufacturers furnishing statistics at 
July 1, 1935, had numbered 5,537, and their 
employees had aggregated 495,018, which was 
a slight increase over the preceding month. 

Animal Products, -Edible—Additions to 
staffs were recorded in this group, 1,403 persons 
being taken on by the 323 establishments 
making returns, which had 25,964 in their 
employ. ‘Considerable improvement was noted 
in fish-canning in [British Columbia, and there 
were also gains in dairies and meat-packing 
plants. The index at July 1, 1936, was several 
points higher than at the same date in 1935, 
when a decidedly smaller increase had been 
indicated. 

Leather and Products—Statements were re- 
ceived from 297 manufacturers in this division, 
employing 21,663 workers, as compared with 
22,356 in the preceding month. The bulk of 
the decrease took place in boot and shoe fac- 
tories, and occurred mainly in Quebec and 
Ontario. The general situation was better 
than that recorded at July 1 of last year; a 
much greater decline had then been reported. 

Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills showed substantially heightened 
activity, and employment in container, furni- 
ture, vehicle and other wood-using factories 
was also brisker. The general increase ex- 
ceeded that noted at July 1, 1935, when the 
index stood at 80-8, as against 86-8 at July 1, 
1936. A combined working force of 45,926 
employees was reported by the 887 firms co- 
operating at the date under review; this was 
2,937 more than at the beginning of June. 
All provinces except British Columbia shared 
in the upward movement, but the gains in 


Ontario were greatest. 
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Musical Instruments—Employment in musi- 
cal instrument works increased at July 1; 35 
manufacturers employed 1,276 persons, or 230 
more than in the preceding month, while the 
situation was also more favourable than at 
the beginning of July, 1935. 

Plant Products, Edible—The resumption of 
operations in canneries caused an important 
advance, which was much larger than that 
registered at July 1 of a year ago, when the 
index was over nine points lower. ‘Returns 
were received from 457 manufacturers of 
vegetable foods, having 32,632 operatives, as 
against 31,106 in their last report. The im- 
provement in Ontario and British Columbia 
was most noteworthy. 

Pulp and Paper Products—There was a 
moderate decline in printing and publishing 
houses, while pulp and paper mills were busier. 
The 603 co-operating employers in the Domin- 
ion reported 62,361 workers, compared with 
61,207 at June 1. Little general change had 
been indicated in the group as a whole at 
July 1, 1935; the index of employment was 
then nearly six points lower. 

Rubber Products—A minor increase was 
registered in rubber factories, in which em- 
ployment was brisker than in the summer of 
last year. Statistics were tabulated from 52 
firms with 12,402 employees at the date under 
review, aS compared with 12,298 in the pre- 
ceding month. 

Textile Products—A further contraction, 
mainly in Ontario, was reported by the 1,010 
co-operating textile manufacturers, who em- 
ployed 99,217 workers, or 572 fewer than at 
the beginning of: June. The greatest losses 
were in headwear and garment and personal 
furnishing factories, while hosiery and knitting 
and cotton mills showed improvement. <A 
much larger decline had been indicated at the 
corresponding date in 1935, when the level 
of employment was lower than at the date 
under review. The decrease was seasonal in 
character, the tendency having been down- 
ward at July 1 in eleven of the fifteen pre- 
ceding years for which statistics are available. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Em- 
ployment in this division showed a moderate 
increase, according to data from 180 establish- 
ments, employing 15,132 persons, compared 
with 15,004 in the preceding month. The 
increase occurred mainly in Quebec. A greater 
gain had been noted at the same date last 
year, and the index was then nearly six points 
higher. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—There was 
a decline in activity in chemical factories; 201 
firms had 11,463 employees, compared with 
11,665 at June 1. The Maritime Provinces 
reported most of the reduction in staffs. An 
advance had been shown at the beginning of 
July, 1935, but employment was then in small- 
er volume. 
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Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
improvement was indicated in building ma- 
terial plants, the 203 co-operating establish- 
ments enlarging their forces by 198 persons 
to 9,784 at the date under review. There 
were moderate but fairly general gains 
throughout the Dominion. The level of em- 
ployment was higher than at July 1 of a 
year ago, when the trend was also upward. 


Electric Light and Power—An increase was 
registered in electric current plants, 99 of which 
reported a combined working force of 14,942 
persons, as against 14,374 at the beginning of 
June. The index was almost five points higher 
than at the same date in 1935, when a smaller 
gain had been indicated. 

Electrical Apparatus—There was an increase 
of 603 in the staffs of the 119 manufacturers 
furnishing data, who had 14,195 employees 
at July 1. Firms in Ontario reported height- 
ened activity, while elsewhere the changes, 
on the whole, were comparatively slight. The 
number engaged in the production of electrical 
apparatus was much larger than at July 1 in 
the preceding year, when a smaller advance 
had occurred, 


Tron and Steel—The trend in iron and steel 
factories was again downward; the losses, 
which were seasonal in character, were on a 
smaller scale than those indicated at July 1 
of a year ago, when employment was in much 
smaller volume. Improvement at the date 
under review was noted in the general plant 
machinery, iron pipe, sheet metal and some 
other groups, while the automobile and other 
vehicle, agricultural implement, wire and wire 
products and other divisions showed contrac- 
tions. Returns were compiled from 854 em- 
ployers whose forces aggregated 117,930 work- 
ers, aS against 120,073 in the preceding month. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—A further in- 
crease was registered in non-ferrous metal 
products, mainly in the base metal groups. 
The 169 co-operating manufacturers employed 
21,552 operatives, or 852 more than in the 
preceding month. A smaller gain had been 
reported at the same date of last year, when 
-the index was decidedly lower. 


Mineral Products—Continued improvement 
was shown in this division, in which the index, 
at 142-2, was several points higher than in 
July, 1935. Statistics were received from 137 
employers whose staffs rose from 13,957 at 
June 1, 1936, to 14,421 at July 1. 


Logging 


There was a slight seasonal reduction in 
logging, 194 persons being released from the 
staffs of the 307 reporting firms, who employed 
26,422 at July 1. A much greater decline had 


been noted at the same date in 1935; the 
index of employment was then decidedly 
lower. 
Mining 

Coal—There was a small seasonal decrease 
in employment in coal mines, 100 of which 
employed 22,633 men, as compared with 22,730 
in their last report. There were gains in the 
Maritime Provinces, while lowered activity 
was indicated in the Western coal fields. A 
more pronounced decline had been noted at 
July 1 of last year, and employment was then 
in slightly less volume. 


Metallic Ores—Another advance was re- 
ported in metallic ore mines; statements were 
tabulated from 192 operators employing 31,200 
persons, or 582 more than at June 1. Most 
of the gain occurred in the Western Prov- 
inces. The general index, at 258-0, was nearly 
35 points higher than at July 1, 1935. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
There was a further increase in the payrolls 
of the 82 co-operating non-metallic mimeral 
mines, which employed 7,917 workers, or 365 
more than in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment was much brisker than at the beginning 
of July a year ago, although a Jarger gain 
had then been recorded. 


Communications 


Continued improvement was indicated in 
this group, according to the reporting com- 
panies and branches, which had 21,798 per- 
sons on their payrolls, compared with 21,163 
at June 1. Employment on both telephones 
and telegraphs was more active. A smaller 
increase had been recorded at July 1, 1935, 
and the level of employment in this division 
was then lower. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Activity in 
the local transportation group showed an 
increase, 226 firms having 26,398 workers in 
their employ, as against 26,011 in the pre- 
ceding month. A greater advance had been 
noted at the same date in 1935, when the 
index was rather lower. 


Steam Roatlways—Statistics tabulated from 
100 companies and divisional superintendents 
in the. steam railway operation group showed 
that they employed 60,446 workers at the 
beginning of July, or 1,231 more than in the 
preceding month. Expansion on a larger scale 
had taken place at July 1 of last year, but 
employment was then below its level at the 
time of writing. Ontario and the Western 
Provinces reported most of the improvement 
indicated at the date under review. 
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Shipping and Stevedoring—There was an 
increase in employment in water transporta- 
tion, 108 companies having enlarged their staffs 
by 545 employees, bringing them to 17,298 
at July 1. The index, at 98-7, was practically 
nine points higher than at the beginning of 
July, 1935, when a larger gain had been 
recorded. At the date under review, there 
were advances in the Maritime Provinces and 
British Columbia. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—A reduction in employment was 
noted in building construction, comparing un- 
favourably with the increase indicated at 
July 1, 1935, when activity in this group was 
at a higher level. The 693 co-operating con- 
tractors employed 20,840 workers, as compared 
with 21,109 in the preceding month. Moderate 
expansion was noted in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, Ontario and British Columbia, but in 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces curtailment 
was indicated. 

Highways—The number of men engaged on 
road construction and maintenance increased 
at the date under review, when the 359 em- 
ployers furnishing data had 54,888 employees, 
or 6,719 more than at the beginning of June. 
There were considerable advances in all prov- 
inces except British Columbia. Employment 
in this group was not so brisk as at July 1, 
1935. 

Ratlway—A combined working force of 
38,872 persons was reported by tthe 33 con- 
tractors and divisional superintendents whose 
statistics were tabulated, and who had 32,986 
employees at June 1. All provinces shared 
in the increase. Much smaller additions to 
staffs were noted at July 1 a year ago, but 


the index then was sixteen points lower than 
at the date under review, when it stood 
at 97-5. 


Services 


Continued expansion was shown in the ser- 
vice group, according to returns from 470 
employers with 28,693 persons on their staffs, 
as compared with 26,778 in the preceding 
month. The opening of the summer-hotel 
season caused most of the gain, which was 
on a rather larger scale than that reported 
at July 1, 19385; employment was then in 
less volume. The tendency was favourable 
in all provinces; the largest increases being 
in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. 


Trade 


Wholesale houses showed slightly greater 
activity, and retail stores reported a moderate 
reduction in personnel. The result was a very 
small increase in the staffs reported in the 
trade group as a whole. Statements were 
tabulated from 1,241 firms having 101,258 em-. 
ployees, as against 101,162 at the beginning 
of June, 1936. Employment was in greater 


volume than at the same date last summer, 


although more marked improvement had then 
been indicated by trading establishments. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are shown 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “ relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated areas or industry 
is of the total number of employees an 
in Canada at the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of June, 1936 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
engaged at work other than their own trades 
or who are idle due to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed, while unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are ex- 
cluded from these tabulations. As the number 
of unions making returns varies from month 
to month, with consequent variaticn in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 

The present article on unemployment among 
local trade unions deals with the situation as 
at the end of June and is based on the reports 
furnished by 1,790 labour organizations, with 


an aggregate membership of 179,815 persons. 
For all occupations reporting, 24,970 members, 
or a percentage of 13-9, were without work at 
the end of the month, in contrast with 14:8 
per cent of inactivity in May. A favourable 
employment movement was also noted from 
June of last year when 15-4 per cent of the 
members reported were unemployed. With the 
exception of Alberta all provinces showed a 
tendency toward employment expansion over 
May, although the -changes were not of par- 
ticular significance in any one province, be- 
ing more of a general seasonal advance. The 
curtailment evident in Alberta was also of 
minor importance and due to some cessation 
in coal mining activities. Compared with the 
returns for June of last year Nova Scotia 
and Manitoba unions reported gains in activ- 
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ity during the month reviewed of rather note- 
worthy proportions, the coal mines in the 
former province accounting largely for the 
increase, while in the latter, the improvement 
was chiefly confined to the manufacturing 
industries. Heightened activity, on a moder- 
ate scale, was evident among Quebec, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
members, and in New Brunswick conditions 
were but nominally better. Ontario unions 
showed restricted activity from June a year 
ago, which was, however, slight. 

Reports on unemployment affecting local 
trade union members in the largest city in 
each province, with the exception of Prince 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES 





Appearing with this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1930, to date. The 
curve showed a slight drop in level through- 
out June when compared with the previous 
month, indicative of a greater prevalence of 
available work. In this downward trend it 
paralleled the course of the corresponding 
month last year, though the level attained 
at the close of the month under review was 
below that of June a year ago. 

- The manufacturing industries, with 502 local 
unions reporting at the close of June a total 
of 58,544 members, showed that 8,042 were 
without employment on the last day of the 
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Edward Island, are tabulated separately each 
month. Of these, Saint John, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina and Vancouver 
unions all reflected increases in employment 
over May of from one to three per cent, 
while the losses indicated by Edmonton and 
Halifax unions were around two per cent. 
Halifax members were, however, much busier 
than in June a year ago and in Montreal the 
improvement recorded was quite pronounced. 
Noteworthy advancement was also evident 
among Winnipeg and Edmonton members and 
lesser gains occurred in Regina and Vancouver. 
The situation in Toronto, however, was con- 
siderably less favourable than in June last 
year and Saint John unions registered curtail- 
ment in activity on a small scale. 


month, a percentage of 13-7, as compared with 
percentages of 15-5 in May and 15:9 in June, 
1935. Activity for wood, garment and fur 
workers showed a noteworthy rise from May 
and more moderate gains were apparent among 
hat, cap and glove, brewery, and textile and 
carpet workers, and bakers and confectioners. 
Fractional advances only were registered by 
paper makers, leather, and iron and _ steel 
workers, and meat cutters and butchers. On 
the other hand, metal polishers and glass 
workers reported large percentage increases in 
slackness, but as their combined membership 
was small this did not greatly affect the total 
in the manufacturing industries. Recessions 
in employment, of much lesser degree, were 
recorded among jewellery workers, while 
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among general labourers, printing tradesmen, 
and cigar and tobacco workers the tendency 
was less favourable, though the change from 
May was quite slight. In contrasting with 
the returns for June of last year in the manu- 
facturing industries, much better conditions 
prevailed for general labourers, textile and 
carpet workers, and meat cutters and butchers 
during the month surveyed, and noteworthy 
expansion was reflected by glass workers. Im- 
provement involving the greatest number of 
members, however, was evident in the iron 
and steel trades, and employment was also 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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maintained in greater volume among cigar 
and tobacco, and fur workers, bakers: and con- 
fectioners, papermakers and printing trades- 
men. On the contrary, hat, cap and glove 
workers and metal polishers were decidedly 
less active than in June last year, and a con- 
siderable drop in work available was recorded 
by leather and wood workers. Garment and 


brewery workers showed curtailment on a 


more moderate scale, and jewellery workers 
fractional recessions only. 

There was a slight tendency toward re- 
tarded employment in the coal mining indus- 
try during June when compared with the 
previous month, as indicated from the reports 
furnished by 47 local unions embracing a 
total of 14,657 members. ~ Of these, 2,202, or 
a percentage of 15-0, were idle at the end of 
the month, as compared with 14:2 per cent 
in May. The situation, however, showed some 
improvement over June last year when 18-8 
per cent of unemployment was recorded. 
Restricted activity in the Alberta coal mines 
was the determining factor in the less favour- 
able movement noted from the preceding 
month, though contributing declines on a very 
small scale were evident in British Columbia. 
Some slight betterment in conditions was 
apparent, however, in Nova Scotia’ mining 
areas from May. Noteworthy employment 
expansion was shown in the Nova Scotia 
mines from June of last year and in Alberta 
also there was a slight rise in activity. In 
British Columbia, however, the trend was 
less favourable but the change from June, 
1935, was small. Short time work continued 
rather prevalent throughout the various min- 
ing areas. 

In the building and construction trades as 
a whole, the same percentage of idleness was 
registered at the close of June as in the pre- 
ceding month, namely, 40-5 per cent. The 
percentage for June was based on the reports 
compiled from 192 associations, with a mem- 
bership numbering 21,364 persons, 8,643 of 
whom were out of work on the last day of 
the month. A more favourable situation was 
shown from June a year-ago when 44:5 per 
cent of idleness was recorded. Steam shovel- 
men reported a large percentage increase in 
activity from May, but their membership was 
small, and among bridge and structural iron 
workers also, the percentage gain was rather 
marked. Employment advances of consider- 
ably lesser proportion were apparent among 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, plumbers 
and steamfitters, and electrical workers. Of 
the counteracting recessions the most pro- 
nounced were recorded among tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, hod carriers and building 
labourers, and granite and stone cutters, while 
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carpenters and joiners, and painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers showed but a slightly 
adverse tendency. Compared with the returns 
for June of last year in the building and 
construction trades, bridge and structural iron 
workers, bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, 
and plumbers and steamfitters were all afforded 
a substantially greater volume of employment 
during the month reviewed, and noteworthy 
recovery was indicated by electrical workers. 
Among steam shovelmen, and painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers also, some employ- 
ment advancement was shown. A large falling 
off in activity, however, was apparent among 
hod carriers and building labourers and tile 
layers, lathers and roofers from June a year 
ago, and among carpenters and joiners more 
moderate recessions occurred. Curtailment of 
minor importance was recorded by granite and 
stone cutters. 


A more favourable employment trend was 
noted in the transportation industries during 
June than in either the preceding month or 
June of last year, according to the returns 
compiled from 796 associations, with a total 
of 58,326 members. Of these, 3,647, or a 
percentage of 6:3, were without employment 
at the end of the month, as contrasted with 
percentages of 7-1 at the end of May and 7-7 
in June, 1935. Steam railway employees, 
whose returns constituted nearly 78 per cent 
of the entire group membership reported, were 
in both comparisons somewhat better engaged 
during June. Among teamsters and chauffeurs 
the level of activity was slightly higher than 
in May, though minor employment contrac- 
tions were evident from June last year. Street 
and electric railway employees reported an 
unchanged situation from May, while frac- 
tional gains in activity were reflected from 
June, 1935. Quieter conditions prevailed for 


navigation workers during June than in either 


the previous month or June 4 year ago, the 
recessions in the latter comparison being more 
pronounced. 

From unions of retail shop clerks 6 reports 
were received during June, covering a mem- 
bership of 1,419 persons, 3-5 per cent of whom 
were without work on the last day of the 
month, in contrast with 5-1 per cent in May. 
Noteworthy improvement was indicated from 
June, 1935, when 10-3 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were idle. 

Civic employees showed little change in the 
situation in all three months used for com- 
parative purposes, the 80 associations making 
returns for June, with 8,461 members, showing 
that 169 were idle on the last day of the 
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month, a percentage of 2:0, as contrasted with 
percentages of 2:3 in May and 2-8 in June 
a year ago. 

Retarded activity on a small scale was 
recorded in the miscellaneous group of trades 
as a whole, during June from the previous 
month, as manifest by the returns tabulated 
from 122 associations including 6,011 mem- 
bers. Of these, 613, or 10:2 per cent, were 
without employment on the last day of the 
month, contrasted with a percentage of 9:5 
in May. Some improvement, however, was 
shown from June a year ago when 14:7 per 
cent of idleness was recorded. Stationary 
engineers and firemen accounted in entirety 
for the less favourable situation indicated 
from May. Among hotel and restaurant, and 
theatre and stage employees and barbers the 
tendancy was toward increased employment, 
though the changes were quite slight. Un- 
classified workers were afforded the same 
volume of work as in the preceding month. 
Compared with the reports for June of last 
year hotel and restaurant employees were 
much better engaged during the period under 
survey and among theatre and stage em- 
ployees, and stationary engineers and firemen 
more moderate gains occurred. Conditions 
for barbers and unclassified workers were but 
nominally better than in June a year ago. 

The situation for fishermen during June 
was less favourable than in either the pre- 
vious month or June last year, though the 
variation in each comparison was very small. 
This was evident from the reports forwarded 
by 3 associations of these workers, with 595 
members, 1-7 per cent of whom were idle at 
the end of the month, as contrasted with per- 
centages of 0-8 in May and 1-2 in June, 1935. 

Improvement was noted among lumber 
workers and loggers during June from the 
preceding month according to the reports 
tabulated from 6 unions, embracing a mem- 
bership of 1,181 persons. Of these, 45, or 3-8 
per cent, were without work at the end of 
June, contrasted with a percentage of 8-4 in 
May. More favourable conditions also pre- 
vailed than in June a year ago, when 5-1 
per cent of inactivity was recorded. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1935, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for June of each year from 1919 
to 1933, inclusive, and for each month from 
June, 1934, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for June, 1936 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
for the month of June, 1936, as shown by the 
average daily placements effected, was over 
3 per cent lower than that of the previous 
month and also that of the corresponding 
period a year ago. Total placements, how- 
ever, for the month under review were slightly 
higher than those in June, 1935, due to the 
fact that there was one more working day in 
the 1936 period. Industrial divisions showing 
declines from May, 19386, were services, log- 
ging, trade and manufacturing, while gains 


tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen from 
the graph that the curve of vacancies and of 
placements in relation to applications showed 
only small variation during June, being 
slightly lower during the first two weeks of 
the month, but at the end of the period under 
review attaining levels over three points 
higher than those recorded at the close of 
June, 1935. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 53-9 during the first half 
and 55:1 during the second half of June, 19386, 
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were reported in construction and maintenance, 
farming, transportation and mining. In com- 
parison with June a year ago, substantial 
additions were reported in farming and ser- 
vices and other increases of lesser volume in 
logging, manufacturing and mining, but the 
total expansion was almost entirely offset by 
a heavy reduction in construction and main- 
tenance, under which group many relief place- 
ments were recorded last year. There were 
also minor declines in trade and _ transpor- 
tation. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment from January, 1934, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 








1935 
































in contrast with ratios of 56:6 and 51-7 during 
the corresponding periods of 1935. The ratios 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 49-2 and 51-4, 
as compared with 52-9 and 48-2 during the 
corresponding month of 1935. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during June, 1936, 
was 1,127 as compared with 1,163 during the 
preceding month, and with 1,156 in June a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,067 in com- 
parison with 2,027 in May, 1936, and with 
2,131 in June last year. 
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The average number of placements made 
daily by the Offices of the Service during 
June, 1936, was 1,039 of which 647 were in 
regular employment and 392 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with the 
total daily average of 1,075 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in June a year ago 
averaged 1,079 daily, consisting of 654 place- 
ments in regular and 425 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of June, 1936, the Offices 
of the Service referred 27,443. persons to posi- 
tions and effected a total of 25,958 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 16,154, of which 11,464 were of 
men and 4,690 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 9,804. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 18,075 
for men and 10,089 for women, a total of 
28,164, while applications for work numbered 
51,674 of which 38,432 were from men and 
13,242 from women. Reports for May, 1936, 
showed 29,070 positions available, 50,652 appli- 
cations made and 26,864 placements effected, 
while in June, 1935, there were recorded 27,721 
vacancies, 51,129 applications for work and 
25,889 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1926, to date:— 














Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
102 is sh cc5, Shi RRS HE oc. 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
LOZ. neh eee... 5 ote 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
UND. Rey orate ease 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
1 OV he Se See f 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
TOSO ARs oe eee ee. 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
5 BSP Ia eee Rei SPUR EeE 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
dt CAE eu Sako eee o 153,771 198,443 352, 214 
OSS eee ee ee 170,576 181,521 352,097 
RORY eR Way ee 8 223 , 564 132,027 406,091 
LOS Gael Seek cea ae ow: 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
1936 (6 months)....... 89,352 61,156 150,508 


Nova Scotia 


There was an increase of over 7 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Nova Scotia during 
June when compared with the preceding 
month, but a loss of over 7 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were over 6 per cent higher 
than in May, but nearly 9 per cent less than 
in June, 1935. A large decrease in relief 
placements on highway construction was re- 
sponsible for the decline from June of last 
year, as all other groups, except logging, 
where a nominal loss only was registered, 
showed gains. The largest increase was in 
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services. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: logging, 36; construction and main- 
tenance, 361; trade, 26; and services, 371, of 
which 196 were of household workers. During 
the month 180 men and 81 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


~New Brunswick 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick during June, were over 7 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month 
and nearly 23 per cent below the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a decrease 
also in placements of over 9 per cent when 
compared with May, and of nearly 27 per cent 
in comparison with June, 1935. As in Nova 
Scotia, a reduction in relief placements on 
highway construction accounted for the de- 
cline from June of last year. Of the changes 
in other groups, gains in services, logging and 
manufacturing were the most important. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 56; logging, 32; construction 
and maintenance, 74; and services, 566, of 
which 430 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 128 
of men and 66 of women. 


(J UEBEC 


Positions offered through Employment Offices 
in the Province of Quebec during June were 
over 19 per cent less than in the preceding 
month, but less than 1 per cent lower than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decrease in placements of nearly 
23 per cent when compared with May and 
of over 4 per cent in comparison with June, 
1935. A substantial decline in placements 
under construction and maintenance, when 
compared with June of last year, was largely 
responsible for the decrease under this com- 
parison, although a reduction was also reported 
in transportation. The most important gain 
was in services, but there were moderate in- 
creases also in logging, farming and manufac- 


turing. The changes in other groups were 
unimportant. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included manufacturing, 120; logging, 


252; farming, 114; construction and mainten- 
ance, 778; trade, 104; and services, 2,352, of 
which 2,005 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 1,829 men and 1,564 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Positions offered through Employment Offices 
in Ontario during June were over 3 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month and over 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1936 























Vacancies Applicants Regular 
: Placed are tt 
Offices Reported| Unfilled | ##2'* | Referred |__| _ Um, | mente 
during | s¢ ood Sh) ogden ae at end of riod! 
period | period | Jerio & vacancies | Regular | Casual | *) iog PrOo3 5 
Nova Scotia..............0000- Beanie ae 4 bid ee et bit are 382 
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4 per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. There was an increase also in 
placements of nearly 4 per cent when com- 
pared with May and of nearly 3 per cent in 
comparison with June, 1935. Farm _ place- 
ments were considerably in excess of June of 
last year and gains were also recorded in 
services, manufacturing, transportation, log- 
ging and mining. The only decrease of im- 
portance was in the highway division of 
construction and maintenance, although a 
small loss was also reported in trade. Changes 
in other groups were nominal only. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 501; logging, 1,194; construction 
and maintenance, 3,595; trade, 273; and ser- 
vices, 3,884, of which 2,225 were of household 
workers. There were 5,280 men and _ 1,707 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


MANITOBA 


There was a decline of nearly 8 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Manitoba during June 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but a gain of nearly 18 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements were nearly 10 per cent less than 
in May, but nearly 16 per cent above June, 
1935. All industrial divisions participated in 
the increase in placements over June of last 
year, the largest gain being in farming. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 45; logging, 39; farming, 411; 
construction and maintenance, 415; and ser- 
vices, 611, of which 459 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 799 of men and 298 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during June, was over 2 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
over 50 per cent higher than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was an 
increase in placements of over 2 per cent 
when compared with May and-~of over 66 
per cent in comparison with June, 1935. Ex- 
cept for a small decrease in trade, all indus- 
trial divisions showed increased placements 
over June of last year, the most important 
gain being in construction and maintenance 
and made up largely of placements of extra 
gang labourers on railway maintenance work. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 99; farming, 577; construction 
and maintenance, 848; and services, 726, of 
which 483 were of household workers. There 


were 1,287 men and 335 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Orders received at Employment Offices in ° 
Alberta during June called for over 16 per 
cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 13 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decline also in placements of over 21 
per cent when compared with May and of 
nearly 19 per cent in comparison with June, 
19385. The decrease in placements from June 
of last year was due to a reduction in relief 
work on highway construction. There was 
a moderate gain in farming, but the changes 
in all other groups were unimportant. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 62; farming, 596; transportation, 74; 
construction and maintenance, 564; and ser- 
vices, 511, of which 380 were of household 
workers. .During the month 1,289 men and 
306 women were placed in regular employment. 


BritisH COLUMBIA 


During June, orders received at Employ- 
ment Offices in British Columbia called for 
over 17 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month, but nearly 14 per cent 
fewer than during the corresponding month of 
last year. There was an increase of nearly 
17 per cent in placements when compared 
with May, but a decrease of nearly 14 per cent 
in comparison with June, 1935. A reduction 
in relief placements on highway construction 
was responsible for the decline from June of 
last year. This decline was, however, partly 
offset by gains in all other groups, of which 
the largest were in logging, services and farm- 
ing. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 71; logging, 289; farm- 
ing, 277; mining, 71; construction and main- 
tenance, 1,284; and services, 771, of which 
449 were of household workers. Regular em- 
ployment was found for 1,172 men and 333 
women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of June, 1936, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada effected 
16,154 placements in regular employment, 
9,153 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment located was outside the im- 
mediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 938 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 923 going to centres within the same 
province as the dispatching office and 15 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
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rate which is 2:7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4 is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 


Quebec transfers at the reduced rate during 
June were of bush workers, 3 in number who 
secured certificates at the Hull office for 
transportation to Pembroke. Offices in On- 
tario granted 635 reduced rate certificates 
during June, all to points within the province. 
Of these 546 were issued at Port Arthur to 
492 bush workers, 13 mine workers, 12 saw- 
mill workers, 10 labourers, 10 cookees, 4 hotel 
workers, 3 cooks, one clerk, and one restaurant 
employee going to centres within its own zone. 
The Fort William office dispatched 66 bush 
workers, 2 mine workers, and one mill hand, 
and the Sudbury office 10 bush workers and 2 
miners within their respective zones. From 
North Bay one painter was carried to Timmins, 
one mine foreman to Port Arthur and one 
cook to Sudbury, while from Timmins 3 
miners were transported to employment in 
the Fort William zone, and one mine machin- 
ist’s helper to a point in the Timmins zone. 
The one remaining transfer was of a pattern- 
maker going from Hamilton to Windsor. The 
labour movement in Manitoba during June 
originated at Winnipeg, and included the 
dispatch of 118 workers, 106 within.the prov- 
ince, and 12 to points outside. Provincially 
one farm hand and one farm domestic were 
bound for Brandon and 97 farm hands, one 
farm domestic, 4 mine workers, one engineer 
and one hotel cook for various centres within 
the Winnipeg zone. Of the workers going 
to other provinces the Port Arthur zone re- 
ceived 6 mine employees, 2 mill labourers, one 


farm hand, and one salesman, and the Estevan 
and Regina zones each one farm hand. Tak- 
ing advantage ‘of the Employment Service 
reduced transportation rate in Saskatchewan 
during June one farm hand proceeded from 
Saskatoon to employment within the Yorkton 
zone. Certificates for reduced transportation 
were issued in Alberta during June to 171 
persons, all of whom were bound for provin- 
cial situations. For centres within its own 
zone. the Edmonton office dispatched 48 
steamship company employees, 30 building 
construction workers, 19 highway construction 
workers, 13 bushmen, 12 fishermen, 10 miners, 
5 diamond drill setters, 4 drillers’ helpers, 3 
sawmill labourers, 3 cooks, 3 housekeepers, 
2 foremen, 2 labourers, 2 farm hands, one farm 
domestic, one diesel engineer, one truck driver, 
one school teacher, one club steward, one 
barber, one blacksmith, one engineer, one café 
waitress, and one maid, while to Drumheller 
were sent 2 farm hands. ‘Transferred from 
Calgary one bricklayer was conveyed to 
Edmonton, and 2 farm hands within the Cal- 
gary zone. In British Columbia 10 reduced 
rate certificates were issued during June, all 
provincial. Of these the Vancouver office 
granted 8-to mine workers going to employ- 
ment within its own zone, and one to a sawyer 
travelling to Penticton. The Penticton zone 
was also the destination of one farm hand 
shipped from Nelson. 

Of the 938 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during June, 251 were conveyed by the 
Canadian National Railways, 624 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 52 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway, 7 by the Pacific Great East- 
ern Railway, and 4 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during June, 1936 


The value of the building permits issued by 
58 cities during June was $4,580,740; this was 
an increase of $414,902 or 10:0 p.c., as com- 
pared with the May total of $4,165,838, but a 
decrease of $524,115 or 10-2 per cent in com- 
parison with June, 1935, when the authoriza- 
tions amounted to $5,104,855. 

The value of the building authorized in the 
first six months of the present year was $17,- 
500,420; this was considerably lower than the 
aggregate of $24,640,511 reported in the period 
January-June, 1935, although it was decidedly 
higher than in the first six months of either 
1934 or 1933. The cumulative total for the 
same period in each of the last five years 
has been very much lower than in any other 
year on record; the wholesale prices of build- 
ing materials have also been decidedly lower 


since 1931, than in any preceding year since 
1920. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for June, 1936, showing that they had issued 
more than 400 permits for dwellings valued 
at approximately $2,000,000 and for some 1,800 
other buildings, estimated to cost almost $2,- 
400,000. In May, authority was given for the 
erection of about 400 dwellings and 2,000 other 
buildings, valued at approximately $1,600,000 
and $2,200,000, respectively. 


Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta recorded 
increases in the value of the building permits 
issued during June as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, the greatest gain of $397,123 or 
70-3 p.c. taking place in Quebec. In New 
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Brunswick, the June total was lower by 65-7 
per cent than that for May. 

As compared with June, 1935, Nova Scotia 
and Saskatchewan registered increases of $107,- 
775 or 1389°3 per cent and $70,930 or 181-0 
per cent, respectively. Of the declines those of 
$403,630 or 27-0 per cent. in Quebec and. $120,- 
306 or 38:7 per cent in Alberta were most 
pronounced. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal and Toronto 
recorded increases in the value of the permits 
issued as compared. with May, 1936, but de- 
creases as compared with June, 1935; Winni- 
peg and Vancouver showed losses in both com- 
parisons. Of the other centres, Halifax, New 
Glasgow, Sydney, Quebec, Sherbrooke, Cha- 
tham, Fort William, Hamilton, Kingston, 
Kitchener, London, Owen Sound, Port Arthur, 
Stratford, St. Thomas, Woodstock, Brandon, 
St. Boniface, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge, Nanaimo, New Westminster and 
North Vancouver reported improvement over 
May, 1936, and June, 1935. 


CUMULATIVE RECORD FOR FIRST HALF-YEAR, 
1920-1936 
The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during June 
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and in the first six months of each year since 
1920 as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1926 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first six months of the 
same years are also given. 


Average 
indexes of 
Indexes of | wholesale 
Value of Value of value of prices of 
permits permits permits building 
Year issued issued in issued materials 
in first in first in first 
June six six six 
months months months 
(1926=100) | (Average 
1926=100) 
$ $ 
19364. 00 4,580,740 | 17,500, 420 22-2 84-8 
1O3 bias. 5,104,855 | 24,640,511 33-8 81-2 
1934. 2,411,460 | 10,411,377 13-2 82-8 
LOSS hae 3,589,204 | 10,315,899 13-1 78-9 
193255 5,028,324 | 24,341,044 30-9 76-8 
13} ae 8,593,958 | 58,950,508 74-8 83-5 
19300Raae 18,621,487 | 85,413,985 108-4 95-0 
1929'3...43 27,816,592 |124,609, 267 158-2 99-2 
1G aren 22,751,960 |102, 036,987 129-6 95-9 
19207. 18,363, 23 80, 842,719 102-6 96-0 
192650 453 18,718,050 | 78,760,419 100-0 101-0 
192525 e 14,915,884 | 65,899,717 83-7 103-1 
1924005 5: 13,967,006 | 60,674, 154 77-0 110-8 
1G 9S eo 14,286,252 | 73,047,496 92-7 111-4 
1902 ey 17,052,582 | 71,281,674 90-5 108-0 
POD Le ae 14,240,934 | 55,771,684 70:7 132-0 
1920 14,113,794 | 61,754,710 78-4 144-5 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
July, 1936, summarized the employment situa- 
tion as follows:— 


Employment in June showed little change, 
on the whole, as compared with the previous 
month, but was considerably better than in 
June, 1935. In most of the principal indus- 
tries there was an improvement between 
May 25 and Jume 22, those mainly affected 
being shipbuilding, engineering, iron and steel 
manufacture, public works contracting, print- 
ing and bookbinding, the food manufacturing 
industries, the transport and distributive trades, 
the fishing industry, and hote] and boarding 
house service. On the other hand, there was 
a sharp increase in the numbers temporarily 
stopped in the coal mining industry, partly due 
to the suspension of work on June 22 at a 
number of pits in connection with the annual 
demonstration of the Yorkshire Miners’ Asso- 
ciation; and there was also a decline in em- 
ployment in most of the clothing trades, in- 
cluding boot and shoe manufacture, and in the 
wool textile, linen, and motor vehicle indus- 
tries. 


It is estimated that, at June 22, 1936, the 
number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in em- 
ployment in Great Britain, exclusive of agri- 
cultural workers was approximately 10,832,000. 
This was 1,000 more than at May 25, 1936, 
and 441,000 more than at June 24, 1985. Agri- 
cultural workers became insured at the be- 
ginning of May, but statistics of the number 
of such workers in employment are not yet 
available. 

Among workpeople, aged 16-64, insured 
against unemployment (excluding agricultural 
workers) the percentage unemployed in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, at June 22, 1936 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), was 13-1, as 
compared with 13:0 at May 25, 1936, and 
with 15-4 at June 24, 1935. In Great Britain 
the percentage at June 22, was 12-9 compared 
with 12-8 at May 25, and with 15:2 at June 
2A TOS: 

At June 22, 1936, the number of persons on 
the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 1,326,057 wholly unem- 
ployed, 301,793 temporarily stopped, and 74,- 
826 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 1,702,676 This was 2,366 less than 
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a month before and 297,434 less than a year 
before The total of 1,702,676 included 1,362,- 
190 men, 47,324 boys, 251,616 women and 
41,546 girls There was a fall in unemployment 
in nearly all parts of the country except the 
North Eastern Division, but this was largely 
counterbalanced by a temporary rise in that 
Division, due principally to a temporary sus- 
pension of work at a number of coal mines 
in connection with the annual demonstration 
of the Yorkshire Miners’ Association referred 
to above. 

The persons on the Registers included 
756,827 insured persons with claims for insur- 
ance benefit; 645,356 insured persons with 
applications for unemployment allowances; 
190,204 insured persons (including insured 
juveniles under 16 years of age and 
insured agricultural workers) not in receipt 


of insurance benefit or unemployment allow- 


ances; and 110,289 uninsured persons. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at June 22, 1936, was 
1,766,372, as compared with 1,768,246 at May 
25, 1936, and 2,068,152 at June 24, 1935. 


United States 


June marked the fourth consecutive month 
in which gains in employment have been shown 
in the combined manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries surveyed monthly 
by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The increase in pay rolls in June in these 
combined industries continues the gains which 
have been reported consistently each month 
since January, the report said. Based on 
reports supplied by approximately 135,000 
establishments employing over 7,000,000 work- 
ers, it is estimated that 58,000 workers were 
returned to jobs in these combined industries 
over the month interval and that aggregate 
weekly wages were nearly $1,100,000 greater in 
June than in the preceding month. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The June, 1936, employment index (86:0) 
is 7-9 per cent above the level of June, 1935 
(79.7), and marks the highest employment 
level recorded since October, 1930. The pay- 
roll index for June, 1936 (79°5), is 19-7 per 
cent above the June, 1935, level (66.4) and is 
also higher than the index of any month 
since October, 1930. 

A number of manufacturing industries regis- 
tered new “highs” in employment in June. 
The blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills industry reported the largest number of 
workers employed in any month since August 
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1930; employment in foundry and machine 
shops exceeded the levels of any month since 
September, 1930; the engine, turbine and 
tractor industry reported the highest employ- 
ment since March, 1930; and electric and 
steam car building shops reported the maxi- 
mum employment since April, 1930. Em- 
ployment in June in the electrical machinery, 
steam fittings, structural metalwork, aluminum, 
millwork, brick, and steam-railroad repair 
shop industries exceeded the levels of any 
month since the latter part of 1931. 

The most pronounced gains in employment 
over the month interval were seasonal in 
character: the canning and preserving industry 
reported a gain of 34-1 per cent; radios and 
phonographs 12-6 per cent; beet sugar, 10°7 
per cent; and ice cream, 5:3 per cent. A 
number of industries manufacturing building 
construction materials also reported employ- 
ment gains, among which were: structural 
metalwork, 5:0 per cent; millwork, 3-9 per 
cent; brick, 5:9 per cent; steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus, 1:2 per cent; and 
cement, 0°9 per cent. Employment in the 
blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
industry rose 1:3 per cent over the month in- 
terval. The increase in this industry was some- 
what retarded by labour disturbances which 
caused decreased plant operation in several 
localities. Other industries of major import- 
ance in which gains in employment were shown 
were: men’s clothing 3-6 per cent; electrical 
machinery, apparatus, and supplies, 2:6 per 
cent; furniture, 2:0 per cent; slaughtering and 
meat packing, 1-7 per cent; silk and rayon 
goods, 1-6 per cent; chemicals, 1-2 per cent; 
petroleum refining, 1-2 per cent; foundries and 
machine shops, 1:0 per cent; steam-railroad 
repair shops, 0-8 per cent; and cotton goods, 
0-4 per cent. Establishments in the machine 
tool industry continued to absorb workers in 
June The increase of 1-9 per cent in employ- 
ment in this industry continued the unbroken 
succession of gains which have been shown 
monthly since October, 1934. The June, 1936, 
employment index (109-8) is higher than the 
level recorded in any month since September, 
1930. 

The largest percentage declines in employ- 
ment from May to June were also seasonal 
and were in the fertilizer industry (38-5 per 
cent), cottonseed oil-cake-meal (14-1 per cent), 
millinery (12-5 per cent), and women’s cloth- 
ing (9:7 per cent). The decrease of 26-8 
per cent in employment in the typewriter in- 
dustry was due primarily to labour troubles 
as was the decrease of 6°6 per cent in the 
cash registers, adding machines, and calculat- 
ing machines industry. A seasonal decline of 
4-2 per cent was reported in the agricultural 
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implement industry and declines ranging from 
2-1 per cent to 2:9 per cent were shown in the 
boots and shoes, cotton small wares, confec- 
tionery, wirework, rubber boots and: shoes, 
dyeing and finishing, pottery, and shipbuilding 
industries. Employment in the automobile in- 
dustry declined 1-2 per cent over the month 
interval, 

The indexes of factory employment and pay 
rolls are computed from returns supplied by 
representative establishments in 90 manu- 
facturing industries. The base used in com- 
puting these indexes is the 3-year average, 
1923-25, taken as 100. They have not been 
adjusted for seasonal variation. In June, 1936, 
reports were received from 24,823 establish- 
ments employing 4,200,590 workers, whose 
weekly earnings were $96,142,837. 


Non-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Eleven of the 16 non-manufacturing indus- 
tries surveyed showed increases in number of 
workers between May and June and. increased 
pay rolls were shown in 10 industries. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade—Employment 
in wholesale trade establishments decreased 
one-tenth of 1 per cent, according to reports 
received from 15,949 wholesale trade establish- 
ments employing 299,716 workers in June. 
Gains in employment were shown in a number 
of the more important lines of wholesale 
trade, among which were electrical goods, 
automotive, food products, groceries, hardware, 
lumber and building materials, machinery, 
equipment and supplies, and petroleum pro- 
ducts. The gains, however, were not sufficient 
to quite offset the declines reported in whole- 
sale dry goods and apparel, chemicals and 
drugs, furniture and housefurnishings, general 
merchandise, and other lines of wholesale 
trade. 

A gain of 0-3 per cent in employment was 
shown by reports received from 54,060 retail 
establishments employing 873,292 workers in 
June. Employment in the general merchandis- 
ing group, which is composed of department, 
variety, and general merchandising stores and 
mail-order houses, increased 0:2 per cent. 
While this gain is not pronounced, it is signifi- 
cant because employment in this group normally 
recedes from May to June. Other lines of 
retail trade in which gains in employment 
were shown over the month interval were 
lumber and building materials, automotive, 
food, and hardware, jewelry, and ice and coal 
dealers. Apparel stores showed a decrease of 
0-7 per cent in employment, and small losses 
were also shown in retail cigar, drug, farmers’ 
supplies, and furniture stores, 
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Public Utthtves—Each of the 3 public utili- 
ties surveyed showed gains in employment 
over the month interval. The electric light 
and power and manufactured gas industry 
showed an increase of 1-6 per cent, and the 
telephone and telegraph and electric-railroad 
and motor-bus operation and maintenance in- 
dustries showed gains of 0-7 per cent and 0-3 
per cent, respectively. Employment in the 
electric light and power and manufactured. gas 
industry has advanced each month since Feb- 
ruary, the June level reaching the maximum 
reported in any month since December, 1931. 


Mining Industries—A seasonal slackening in 
employment was shown in the anthracite min- 
ing industry, employment decreasing 6-7 per 
cent from May to June. Bituminous coal 
mines also reported 0-7 per cent fewer em- 
ployees in June than in the preceding month. 
The remaining 3 mining industries reporting 
showed gains over the month interval. Quar- — 
ries and non-metallic mines reported an in- 
crease of 2-6 per cent in number of workers, 
and metal mines showed an increase of 1:8 
per cent. This latter increase continues the 
successive gains reported in this industry since 
July of last year and raised the June employ- 
ment index (61-9) above the level of any : 
month since May, 1931. Crude petroleum 
producing firms recorded a gain of 0:6 per cent 
in employment from May to June. 


Service Industries —Increases in employment 
were shown in 8 of the 5 service industries 
surveyed. Seasonal increases in employment 
were reported by laundries (2:0 per cent), and 
by dyeing and cleaning establishments (0°2 
per cent). Insurance companies also reported 
a small gain in employment (0-4 per cent). 
Employment in brokerage offices declined 1:9 
per cent from May to June, and year-round 
hotels showed a small decrease in number of 
workers (0-2 per cent). 


Private Building Constructton—Further 
gains in employment were shown in the pri- 
vate building construction industry in June, 
1936. Reports received from 9,514 contractors 
employing 105,567 workers in June showed an 
increase of 4:4 per cent in employment over 
the month interval and 5-2 per cent in pay- 
rolls. Employment in this industry in June, 
1936, was 21-5 per cent above the June, 1935, 
level and’ pay rolls were 38-4 per cent higher. 
The information furnished by reporting con- 
tractors relates to employees engaged in erect- 
ing, altering and repairing private buildings 
and does not include projects financed by the 
Public Works Administration, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation funds, or regular appro- 
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priations of the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments. 

Public Employment —During June, approxi- 
mately 3,290,000 workers were employed on 
The Works Program financed from funds pro- 
vided by the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act of 1935. Compared with the previous 
month, this is an increase of 176,000 in the 
number of employees. Of the total number 
engaged on this program in June, 2,561,000 
were working on projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration. Pay-roll dis- 
bursements for all persons engaged on The 
Works Program during the month totalled 
$164,000,000. Orders were placed in June for 
construction materials valued at $55,000,000. 

Over 345,000 workers were engaged on the 
Public Works Administration construction: pro- 
gram in June. This includes 170,000 employ- 
ees working on projects financed from E.R.A.A. 
1935 funds, who are also included under The 
Works Program. Compared: with the previous 
month, employment on the Public Works Ad- 
ministration construction program in June 
showed an increase of 30,000 workers. Pay- 
roll disbursements in June totalled in excess 


of $24,000,000. During the month orders were 
placed for construction materials valued at 
$36,500,000. 

In emergency conservation work (C.C.C. 
Camps) a decrease of 23,000 in the number 
of wage earners was reported for June. Of the 
383,000 employees, 332,000 were enrolled work- 
ers, 41,000 were supervisory and technical em- 
ployees, 8,000 were reserve officers and 2,000 
were educational advisers. Pay-roll disburse- 
ments for June totalled more than $17,900,000. 

More than 102,000 workers were employed in 
June on construction projects financed by 
regular governmental appropriations. This is 
an increase of 25,000 compared with the pre- 
vious month. Pay rolls for the month totalled 
$8,600,000. The value of material orders placed 
during June for use on these construction pro- 
jects amounted to more than $12,300,000. 

The number of wage earners engaged in the 
construction and maintenance of State roads 
in June was approximately 186,000. Compared 
with the number reported in the previous 
month this is an increase of more than 5,000. 
Pay-roll disbursements for the month were in 
excess of $11,488,000. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour ito 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
sompetent workmen in the district in which 
she work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 


rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with ithe added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages scales 
of the respective provinces. - 


‘As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair. Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “ The Fair 
Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1985, which came into force on 
May 1, 1986. The clause relating to wages 
and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following :— 
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* All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in caes_ of 
emergency as may be approved by the Minister.” 


The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment. of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. It 
contains, however, a provision which did not 
appear in the 1930 legislation, which applies 
the fair wages policy to works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition that are 
assisted by federal grant in the form of con- 
tribution, subsidy, loan, advance or guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and. supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages, 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding 
decisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor 1s required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
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inspection by fair wages officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. Im the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workmen employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payments of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special. circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tract are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts, containing fair 
wage conditions have recently been executed 
by the Government of Canada. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 

Installation of drainage, plumbing and water 
supply systems at the new Bathhouse and 
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Swimming Pool, Miette Hot Springs, Jasper 
National Park, Jasper, Alberta. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. J. W. Mould & Son, 
Edmonton, Alta. Date of contract, July 30, 
1986. Amount of contract, $5,355. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour oe fees 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos Insulation Workers....... $0 85 8 44 
IB IAGk smn Ulas cay een asietriree 0 70 8 44 
Boilermakers, erection and installa- 

LOD ceh aire Sa ee robin eee 0 80 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers and 

TMASONS eee e cers oe ee One 1 00 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers and 

masons’ helpers—(continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

PINOT CAT) Soe ceens, ee teaeiei ees 0 50 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 44 
@ementiinishers#er 4) eee ee 0 60 8 44 
Concrete mixers operator—gas. and 

CLEC ee ee ete eee core 0 55 8 44 
Operating engineer, steam, 1 drum. 0 65 8 44 
Operating engineer, steam, 2 drums 0 90 8 44 
Hoist operator—gas. or elec........ 0 55 8 44 
iDri}] unners aes eee en ee 0 55 8 44 
POLECULICIANS ce ho. nne Grete enemies 0 85 8 44 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 50 8 44 
Ta bourersigin sisi c. Sees ees 0 45 8 44 
Mathers: ietali.cwasmneeiet cece 0 75 8 44 
isimoleumilayersesates eee eee 0 60 8 44 
Machinists: . ita.:. sooe he Beers 0 70 8 44 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 44 
Mastic floor layers— 

Spreaders and layers............. 0 85 8 44 

Rubbers and finishers........... 0 60 8 44 

Ietblemenere nn. ie. soa 0 60 8 44 
Motoritruck Griverss sis) .0 aoe acne 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Ivanids2itons Res te. ee 1 50 8 44 

BY ON Aeon Ging aoe eee ey Sees da bos 2 00 8 44 

APGOUS eects fe aes cee Tee 2 50 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 8 | 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 75 8 44 
IPIASTCTErS ponte. cree ee 0 90 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

EMLATCTIAL) Mert ee ee ee ee 0 55 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 95 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters helpers 

(all men assigned to help trades- 

SOUS ect See ae es Ce ene Or EE 0 50 8 44 
Row.derm en man eer rer ener 0 55 8 44 
Roofers, sheet metal............... 0 75 8 44 

oofers,<compositen.s.:?. s0h1. es 0 55 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel and patent. 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 1 00 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 75 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 60 8 44 
Stonecutterseanppycs deals ocho crater 1 00 8 44 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
ID TIViCrS S528.) ine sist eae 0 45 8 44 
WUIPAZLO LAY CNS ...oe. cose + see ice ele 0 75 8 44 
Terrazzo layers’ finishers and 

INCLD OES Reread tee Rone 0 50 8 44 
Marble and tile-setters’ helpers, ... 0 50 8 44 
Floor waxers and polishers......... 0 50 8 44 
\SVENRG| OngO REN Le eared Bice Cae oD a ORR 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. ; 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 

Construction of a garage and gasoline 
station at Wolseley Barracks, London, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Stanley Walters, 
Date of contract, July 
31, 1936, Amount of contract, $20,301. A fair 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 


Hamilton, Ontario. 


follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 70 8 44 
Blacksmiths ih... .eocee tts. nae. 0 60 8 44 
Bricklayers and masons............ 0 90 8 44 
Carpentersas tcaan crierr ns eee 0 70 8 44 
Gement:finishers, 242.50... cesses: 0 60 8 44 
Cement mixer operators—gas. or 

electric. ee ak Ree ce 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec- 

ETC Leese oo ec oh eee 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
DTU VETS a cucets cee eet eee tee eee 0 40 8 44 
Enginers, operating, steam......... 0 65 8 44 
Excavator— 

Bearcat sip sears ites eee 0 80 8 44 

Gasishovielaes.ccar een eee 0 90 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas or electric.... 0 50 8 44 
Steam shovel engineer............. 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 70 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen............. 0 55 8 44 
Reinforcing steel rodman.......... 0 50 8 44 
Hirenianestationary aan een 0 45 8 44 
Filectrician tere. <0 eens eee ee es 0 80 8 44 
Laibourers.c8 Sos cscean Cees. 0 40 8 44 
Lathers— 

Metall: zsva wha acne. thee cette 0 70 8 44 

WOOd Sete ee. cca ee 0 65 8 44 
Tile settersma ae ek eee ee 0 90 8 44 
Machinistsies. «tec. orcas 0 65 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Iand 2s tones AMnee ins. come 1 45 8 44 

SIONS 2. Manna settee sacks Re ae eRe 1 95 8 44 
Motor truck drivers.........00e208 0 45 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 
Painters andseetazlers arene. eee 0 60 8 44 
Plasterersitiacet 30. cee reo ee 0 80 8 44 
Plasterersmlelpersseee eee ee 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
Stone cubtersawasass sate eee eee 0 75 8 44 
Structural steel worker............ 0 80 8 44 
Watchmanss.a 00s oe ee O75 8 44 
Cement mixer operators—steam.... 0 65 8 44 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Stuccoing of exterior of buildings in the 
Filling of the 
Valcartier, P.Q. Name of contractors, Delphis 
Caron & Fils Enrg., Quebec, PQ. Date of 
contract, July 30, 1936. 
approximately $5,500. 


Group Dominion Arsenal, 


Amount of contract, 
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piates Hours Rates Hous 
of wages of labour of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour ial lees forbes Trade or class of labour aah oe eae 
than than than than 

per hour per per per hour per per 

day week day week 
Plastererss:: uae acaeanaen eee $0 70 8 44 IBlacksmit sweets steerer $0 55 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously Bricklayers and masons............ 0 80 8 44 
employed mixing and tempering Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
TVA C LIAL ete een aaah orem 0 45 8 44 @ement, finishers; och cease ats ee 0 55 § 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 Compressor operators.......-...... 0 45 8 44 
Metaldabhers een, 28.2 oc seers 0 65 8 44 Concrete mixer operators.......... 0 45 8 44 
Woodtlathers. 9 208. os... 0 55 8 44 HISGtEICIANS 46 <pacet oae be care cee 0 65 8 44 
Wa Ourers tee. coer. tec cleratanatarare 0 40 8 44 Firemen—stationary............... 0 40 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 Hoistioperators (@as)2. ince oo 0 50 8 44 
Driver. See SARIN ME as coun leees 0 40 8 44 Hoist operators (steam)........... 0 65 8 44 
Motortruck drivers 0 eeho..6%can: 0 45 8 44 Va DOURCrS!. 438 sbiteee «bre cas es 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— Motormtruck @rivers..- tee osedee. 0 40 8 44 
Ronde 2 CONG ee Mee Gnd OAR 1 45 8 44 PaIMtErsiaNd GlaZiCESage cee: + 0 55 8 44 
OSLONS, Sew, Seo nee Oke EERE GAM 1 95 8 44 Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 44 


N.B. The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and erection of steel doors and 
partitions for lavatories in the Filling Group, 
Dominion Arsenal, Valcartier, PQ. Name of 
Dennisteel Corporation Ltd., 
Date of contract, July 29, 1936. 
$891. A fair wages 
in the contract as 


contractors, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Amount of contract, 
schedule was inserted 
follows :— 


Fishes Hous 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour MSE lene aithindie 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Sheet metal workers.........0.ce.- $0 55 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 44 
WEG DOULSTS tet eee oe ters areas 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
esser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a gun-testing butt at the 
Royal Canadian Air Force Station, Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, L. G. Ogilvie & 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 24, 1986. Amount of contract, $3,945. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Internal painting of Fort Frederick Dormi- 
tory, Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Stanley Campbell, 
Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, July 24, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $1,797. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 











Rates ue 
Trade or class of labour s ee es or pe : 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
PHINGCTS ee hoe ae Tee ea ete ees $0 70 8 44 


Painters: nelp ers thieves dees 0 40 8 44 





Re-covering the flat roofs of the Armoury 
at Peterborough, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Fred. H. Rowan, Peterborough, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 24, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $1,284. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hole 
Trade or class of labour of antes ai pee 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 

Labourers......-. SG, Ree $0 40 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
RVOOLCTS eee. er cee ca baa sweets 0 45 8 44 
Sheet Metal workers.............-. 0 70 8 44 





Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National 
Defence during the month of July, 1936, for 
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various classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts inchided in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 





Supplies ordered Contractor 
eMardtec: Lents. canscciccans oe pen Holden, Ltd., Ottawa, 
nt. 

aGircwlararents, cere. eters J. J. Durner & Sons; Ltd, 
Peterboro, nt. 

Field officers’ tents........... Woods Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Ont. 

Winter aviation suits......... S. S. Holden, Ltd., Ottawa, 

nt. 

sents pOles. hoa wee mers wena Mayno Davis Lumber Co., 
Ottawa. 

Drab serge jackets........... S. S. Holden, Ltd., Ottawa, 

nt. 

Portable steel lockers........ Office Specialty Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Work benchesss.=. nee W.C. Jack, Belleville, Ont. 

Holding ta Dlessacm.ee eee Dowsell Lees & Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Owverallisuits.csc Hace pone T. M. Vaughan, Halifax, N.S. 

Drab friezens) ee.. eee Caldwell Woollen Mills, Ltd., 
Appleton, Ont. 

(GORLCOVEES: cored bate eee S. 8. Holden, Ltd., Ottawa, 


Ont. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIC WorRKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 


Supply and installation of stokers in the 
public building at Kamloops, B:.C. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Carr & Son, Kamloops, 
B.C. Date of contract, July 22, 1936. Amount 
of contract, $1,640. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 
day week 





Brick and hollow tile layers and 


FPRMASONS. oc oe ae Pe eee ee $0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers and 

masons’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

AVLOTCAT hn ee cee ee 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 
& (all men assigned to help trades- 

MITON) es es ser eee 0 45 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 75 8 44 
AIAG OUT OES Lee ae neh. ae 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
rivers’. 9 7 on eee 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers... -cassiatcos 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Land so CONS sme oer ee ee eee 1 45 8 44 

SO LON It oe eae te ce ee 1 95 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Grading and roadways at the Customs and 
Immigration Building, Pacific Highway, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Baynes & Horie, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, July 2, 
1936. Amount of contract, $16,800. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











pater aie 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less phone aes. 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 60 8 44 
Cement finishers...) eeene eee 0 75 8 44 
Labourersian. 0. tt ee ee 0 45 8 44 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 1 00 8 44 
SOAINISCER oes. erate ree memes 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 50 8 44 
Motor truckdriverss.0. . eae: 0 50 8 44 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of. workers are less than 44 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Reconstruction of a section of the West Pier 
at Rondeau, Kent County, Ontario. Name of 
contractors, Continental Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 11, 1936. 
Amount of contract, approximately $21,624.12. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Bilaeksimstt hi teeeeelaee oe ote $0 55 44 
Carp ént efieratien ener aeons 0 60 44 


Cementtinisheriaet sees cotta 
Concrete and cement mixer operator 

(gastionielecs) hee ee ee ee 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 
Hoist operator—steam............. 
Machinist. 260 tcc ts eee 


oS 
> 
o 
00 CO CO GO 00 CO CO CO CO 00 CO CO 00 CO 
i 
cs 


Piledriver runners eee ene 0 65 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 44 
LIBIVers es dea eee er: 0 35 44 
Labourers scet tt eee eae 0 35 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Ll’and"2*tons ee oes eee ce aes 1 40 44 

CONS pee rere oe ee ee 1 90 44 
Motor trucleahivern see pee 0 40 44 


Timberman or cribmen (using 
interchangeably such tools as: 
broad-axe, hammer, x-cut saw, 
aueer AdZe). coe we ee toe ee 

Watchinansg eae wesc eon rien 


oO 
ns 
bo 
co CO 
Sy 
> 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by Provincial 
legislation. 


Construction of a farm machinery building 
at the ‘Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Alex. I. 
Garvock, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 18, 1936. Amount of contract, $53,747 
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and unit prices for additional work. A fair 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 
saeco ne 
: of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour et i <a Seca 
than than 
per hour per per 
} ; day week 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 50 4 


Cement finishers: 4... et. een 
StONemAasonss (Meh... cx tacs cee 
Stone: cUisbers. eee eee ols onto 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Structural steel workers............ 
Ornamental iron workers........... 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Steet metal workers «...k. len s0 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 
Mastic floor layers— 


Finishers, rubbers and spreaders. 0 75 44 

Tvothlemenin ern. ot Le oe 0 60 44 
uatherss metal ein. ater eee: oee 0 70 44 
Plasterers vs meting. « clcbasivoe ce wis 0 80 44 
Plasterers’ helperstcn...6 seedea see 
Painters and glaziers..........--..- 0 65 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 44 
HLECtTIGIANIS: Ante ie eee ee 0 70 44 
TADGUrera I... aaiateiie Spam wees 0 40 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 44 
‘Neamsters) eal Mote see eae 0 40 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

LFANGE 2 uUOUS see ts ctu F tecslome craves 1 45 44 

OMLODS eet acs he Mee CRS eee 1 95 44 

AVON sree ia eee tae too cas 2 45 44 

hel ROT UKCY covlaiaal pe Ae tBe bs es ae Rtg OR a 2 95 44 


Hoist operators—steam............ 
Hoist operators—gas. or elec....... 


Oo 
> 
or 
CO CO CO OO CO 00 CO COCO 00 WMH HHH OHO COCO CO CO CO 00 CO 90 CO OH CO CO 
> 
> 


, N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a 
approach at Horne’s Point, Wolfe Island, 
Frontenac County, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Victor E. A. Belanger & James Bertrand, 
L’Orignal, Ont. Date of contract, June 27, 
1936. Amount of contract, approximately 
$11,588. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
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Construction of a breakwater extension at 
Broad Cove Marsh, Inverness County, NS. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Archibald J. Camp- 
bell, Inverness, N.S. Date of contract, July 
10, 1936. 
$6,708.10. A fair wages schedule was inserted 


in the contract as follows:— 


Amount of contract, approximately 








a: Fone 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not Tee Neg 
; than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths. wee. «sa cia bets coerce © $0 50 8 44 
TS OAGTINCI ae aswel Verrier eee haas ies 0 30 44 
Drivershorse:anG-carteecdess ev ses: 0 45 44 


Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 44 
ID Pisy ersie iinet as oun ites nak tonics 0 30 44 
Hoist operators—gasoline.......... 0 40 44 
Walbonnensntwantetdemcs nee teriacest 


Motor truck driver and truck— 
IpANGED CONS Sheth dicen sceeees ec 
SONS. oe, Sarin mes eae Home 

Motor truclke drivers ...:. yee eesine 

Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, hammer, x-cut saw, auger, 
ACLS) ee ee es Oe eee ees eee, 


oO 
(JU) 
Oo 
CO C0 CO GO GO CO GO GO OO 
> 
ts 





Breakwater repairs at Negro Point and Port 
Dufferin, St. John County, NB. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Charles V. Billie, Montreal, 
PQ. Date of contract, July 2, 1936. Amount 
A fair 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 


of contract, approximately $77,500. 


follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
IBlacksmithtewe sacs eee $0 65 44 
BOspnaaien Meek eee ee eee 0 40 44 


Compressor operators.............. 
Engineers (hoist—gasoline)......... 


Engineers (hoist—steam).......... 0 65 44 
Ibabotirers. 24 FRR) 2o Bie Penis 0 40 44 
Motor truck driver and truck (1-2 

PODS) od Chet RRR Re eae 
Motorirucksdnivcrs sree nmi yee ok 0 45 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 44 


Driver, team and wagon........... 
Driviersty.k fete Aish Stet 
Piremien, statlonar yu...) Jee owes: 
Timberman or cribman using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, x-cut saw, adze, saw, ham- 


— 
rf 
or 

00 C0 C0 00 CO OD G0 00 CO CO 00 CO 
ANG 
tse 


ALOT £ AUS OT Momsaicts sere ain’ sepiads.'s 0 50 8 44 
Diversis Wh ese tee eee, taki 125 8 44 
Pow derinenth.. bye koe ee 0 50 8 44 





_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour oe pag ot sehen 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 

Bi leekemit bese che Wecs ic cote sie moe 0 60 8 44 
ODE TN CIM ee BOP es 5c leaks teeta ol cole 0 40 8 44 
Compressor operator—gas. or elec... 0 50 8 44 
Derrick engineer—steam........... 0 65 8 44 
UBER GLO AC. 2 ee oem 0 <0 8 44 
Motor truck and driver........... 1 45 8 44 
Motor-truckvdrivers...1 044-06) «ster 0 45 8 44 
POWwderMene errr Se ee 0 50 8 44 
Drill runners—machine............ 0 50 8 44 





Construction of a pilework breakwater at 
Caribou Harbour (Bayview), Pictou Co., N.B. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Charles Sproule, 
Pictou Landing, N.S. Date of contract, July 
20, 1936. Amount of contract, approximately 
$8,333.70. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour ore coe 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
TS OROIMLON corres dete hot oes eR $0 30 8 44 
Wlaeksmittit en) ee ees 0 50 } 44 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 35 8 44 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 55 8 44 
Hoist operators—gasoline.......... 0 40 8 44 
Isa DOUTGES.. Blea hese ice eae 0 30 8 44 
Motortruck drivers=s...seeenens. 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and truck— 
PSN FON... eee eee 1 35 8 44 
PVOUS ne. acne tae pers.+ ead oe 1 85 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
IDEIVEISe ras hecr cee is Meee 0 30 8 44 


Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, hammer, x-cut saw, auger, 


BUZO)i es stew cans ete oe eee 0 373 8 44 





Reconstruction of the Breakwater at Anse 
a Beaufils, Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. J. M. Babin and J. T. Lan- 
glois, of Chandler, P.Q., and Port Daniel 
Centre, P.Q. Date of contract, July 2, 1936. 
Amount of contract, approximately $13,271.65. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


tract as follows:— 








oe gore 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour Sic iba hee were 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Machinistiir at teeit caine eee $0 55 44 
Blacksmith sie%, 343 ae eee 0 50 44 


Carpenters and joiners............. 
Compressor operators.............. 
Drill runners—machine............ 
Firemen—stationary............... 
Hoist operators—steam............ 


abourerscs 8. yes tae eee 

IPaInbers en eee 0 50 44 
Piledriver runners: 6). be elon 0 55 44 
IROWGSLINEN thc oo tate 0 40 44 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 44 


Driver, horse and cart............. 
DDrUVeErs 05. see este Sei ee 
Acetylene or elec. welders......... 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 
tools as broad-axe, x-cut saw, 
hammer, adze, auger)........... 


Oo 
oo 
Oo 
CO 00 00 00 CO CO CO CO CO 00 CO CO CO CO CO 
> 
nS 


0 373 


Co 


44 





Construction of wharf at Notre Dame du 
Portage, Kamouraska Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Standard Construction Co., Ltd., 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, July 2, 1936. 


Amount of contract, approximately $6,887.30. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 
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aes ahi 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not toss age Or 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blackermithign teemeek occa cic eae $0 50 8 44 
Cement finisherseseecse ieee eee 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 44 
Concrete mixer operators........... 0 40 8 44 
Drill runners (machine)............ 0 40 8 44 
Hoist operator— 

LOAN... o:.0 Meanie asain ae 0 55 8 44 

Cas... Rs: i ee ees 0 45 8 44 
Labourets 42:0 een 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Wand 2ttons. We as ee ae oats 35 8 44 

SebONS 25. de ee eee eee ene 1 85 8 44 
Motor track drivers owt) 4. <ascniwne 0 35 8 44 
Painterstee eee eins saceces ee cea e 0 50 8 44 
Bowdermen si eee eee eee 0 40 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen using inter- 

changeable such tools as broad- 

axe, x-cut saw, adze, saw, ham- 

NPSL; AUS SY Ae ee evo aiw lee eee are 0 373 8 44 
Driver horse and Gart............5- 0 45 8 44 
Driver team and wagon,........... 0 55 8 44 

TiVe? A de Ri ae lee 0 30 8 44 


Grading and roadways at the Customs and 
Immigration Building, Cantic, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Canadian Tractor Towing Cor- 
poration, ‘Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
July 13, 1986. Amount of contract, $7,775. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 


contract as follows:— 


Rates ons 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour neice aN ghey 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 40 44 
Cenrentttinichcres ss eer ee 0 50 44 
Laibourersixe Ricci. cee ee 0 30 44 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 45 44 


Driver, two horses and wagon..... 
"POAMSUCh: caskebaat. dans eRe oe 


Oo 
w 
Oo 
@ 00 CO 00 00 00 00 CK CO CO OD CO 
_ 
> 


Motor truck driver and truck...... 1935 44 
Motormtrucludriverss.) eee: 0 35 44 
Wiretienceierectors:<---re eee 0 40 44 
Tar macadam road layers......... 0 40 44 
Road roller operator, steam........ 0 55 44 
Road roller operator, gas.......... 0 45 44 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Dredging work at Sarnia, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Messrs. Alex B. McLean, Roderick 
A. McLean & John McLean, all of Sarnia, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 4, 1936. Amount 
of contract, approximately $9,576. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 


tract. 
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Dredging work at Chenal Ecarte, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. A. B. McLean, 
R. A. McLean & John McLean, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. Date of contract, July 4, 1936. 
Amount of contract, approximately $7,508.60. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging work at Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Name of contractor, Arnmour Salvage & 
Towing Co., Prince Rupert, B.C. Date of 
contract, June 25, 1936. Amount of contract, 
approximately $6,765. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at Cobourg, Ont. Name of 
contractors, National Sand & Material Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 
8, 1936. Amount of contract, approximately 
$12,093.75. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work in the Thames River, Chat- 
ham, Ont. Name of contractors, C. S. Boone 
Dredging & Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 23, 1936. Amount 
of contract, approximately $11,866.47. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Dredging work at Sorel, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, The C. S. Boone Dredging and 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 20, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $22,575. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging work at Bagarus, Cape Breton 
Co., NS. Name of contractors, The Beacon 
Dredging Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, July 15, 1936. Amount of contract, 
approximately $9,000. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at Digby, NS. Name of 
contractors, St. John Dry Dock & Ship- 
building Co., Ltd., Saint John, NB. Date 
of contract, July 20, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $14,758.68. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging work at Summerside, P.E.I. Name 
of contractors, The Federal Dredging Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, July 20, 
1936. Amount of contract, approximately 
$15,160. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
Supplies, etc.) 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Port Elgin, 


Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian Office 
and School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 20, 1936. Amount of 


contract, $737. The “B” labour -conditions 
above referred to were inserted in this con- 
tract. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B’ (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department dur- 
ing the month of July, 1936, for various classes 
of manufactured goods, which contracts in- 
cluded in all cases the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 











Supplies ordered Contractor 
Metal dating stamps and type,|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
brass crown seals, cancel-| Ottawa, Ont. 
lers, etc. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc...|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms..... Wares Cap Co., Ottawa, 
nt. 
oa Hee ies ye J. R. Shuttleworth & Sons, 
Ltd., London, Ont. 
ey Bra eerie secs & Dorfman, Quebec, 
es ae eee Canadian General Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Galt, Ont 
i. Sos 3) hare Kitchen Overall and Shirt 
Co., Brantford, Ont. 
es Soi, SONA ees J. A. Humphrey & Son., Ltd., 
’ Moncton, N.B. 
Mail paoetttingca...s ac. .ce sas Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Stamping machines, etc....... Machine Works, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
Scales#iu.eeee elena. Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa,{Ont. 


RoyaL CANADIAN MountTep Po.ice 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 

The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police during the month of July, 1936, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts in all cases included the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 











Supplies ordered Contractor 

Brownetwilliclotinye yi. eh.s: Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Combination underwear...... The Cay inbulle@on ltd. 
Galt, Ont. 

Undershirts and drawers..... ThesC. *TNurnbull "Com tds 
Galt, Ont. 

Sereerclothey . wee. A eo ee: The Barrymore Cloth Co.‘ 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Blueibeaver cloulna.....7. 0 Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Scarlet serge lining........... Bates & Innes, Ltd., Carleton 
Place, Ont. 

Browniduill 4s: eens. eecies- Montreal Cottons, Ltd., Mont- 
Teal,..b.@. 

Brown leather gloves......... Acme Glove Works, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Bluettwall cloth, 44..0000 a: Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Blue sere evan ehraicy brncsrt arch: The Barrymore Cloth Co., 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


AN ee is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour GazerTn. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement or schedule, the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MontTrREAL, QUEBEC——CERTAIN Dress MANU- 
FACTURERS (MEMBERS OF THE MONTREAL 
Dress MANUFACTURERS GUILD) AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ 
UNIoN AND Dress Cutters’ Union, Locau 
No. 205. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 27, 
1936, to January 15, 1938, and from year to 
year thereafter unless terminated by either 
party by notice given 30 days prior to January 
15 of any year. 

The employers agree to maintain union cut- 
ting departments in their establishments. They 
will employ and retain in their cutting depart- 
ments none but cutters, choppers and appren- 
tices who are members of the union in good 
standing. Apprentices are limited to 10 per 
cent in number of those employed in the cut- 
ting department. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. In establishments where the five-day 
week is in effect hours are to be 9 per day the 
first four days of the week and 8 on Fridays. 
No shop which is now or shall hereafter be 
on the five-day schedule shall revert to the 
five and one-half day week. 

Overtime: Eight hours overtime at regular 
rates shall be permitted during the first four 
days of any week. Not more than two hours 
overtime shall be worked in any one day. 

Wage rates: Pending application to the Min- 
ister of Labour to render obligatory the pro- 
visions of the present collective labour agree- 
ment and establishing a minimum scale of wages 
of $30 per week for” cutters, $20 per week for 
choppers and $15 per week for apprentices, it 
is agreed that employees being paid less than 
these rates shall receive an increase of $3 per 
week or so much thereof as may be necessary 
to bring their respective wages up to but not 
exceeding these minimums. In exceptional cases 
of underpayment the amount of the increase 
may be greater than $3, and if any dispute 
arises in regard to such increase it is to be 
referred to an arbitration board set up under 
the agreement. Employers who may now be 
paying more than the above minimum rates 


are prohibited from reducing their rates during 
the duration of the agreement. 

The union agrees not to enter into agreements 
with other employers on terms more favourable 
than those embodied in this agreement. 

All disputes are to be referred to an arbitra- 
tion board made up of one representative of the 
union and one representative of the employers. 
If these two members of the board are not 
able to agree they shall appoint such person 
as they may agree upon to act as arbitrator 
and chairman of the board; the decision of such 
board to be binding on both parties. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


ToroNTO, ONTARIO—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION OF THE BuiLDERS’ EXCHANGE AND 
CoNSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION OF ‘TORONTO 
AND THE BrICKLAYERS’, Masons’ AND 
PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOCALS 


No. 2 (BRICKLAYERS) AND No. 26 (STONE- 
MASONS). 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, August, 1934, page 787 and 
July, 1935, page 693, was renewed without 
change from March 1, 1936, to March 1, 1937. 

Hours and wages are unchanged with a 40- 
hour week and wages 90 cents per hour. 


EpMoNTON, ALBERTA—CERTAIN TILE, MARBLE 


AND ‘TERRAZZO CONTRACTORS AND THE 
BuILDING LABOURERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locau No. 92. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 8, 1936, 
to June 7, 1937, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

Only union members, or those who will join 
the union, to be employed. A representative 
from among the men on each job to be appointed 
as shop steward. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 
Overtime: time and one-half to be paid for 


all work over 8 hours on any one day and also 
for work on Sundays and six specified holidays. 

Wages per hour: machine workers on walls 
70 cents, floor machine workers and helpers 
60 cents, labourers 50 cents. 

For work outside a radius of 15 miles of 
Edmonton post office, transportation and travel- 
ling time to be paid by the employer, and 10 
cents per hour extra to be paid. On such work 
members may work up to 10 hours per day and 
on Saturday afternoon at the regular rate. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 


and Electric Railways 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—HAMILTON STREET RalL- 
WAY COMPANY AND THE AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND Exectric RaIL- 
way Emp.oyess, Division No. 107. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1936, 
to April 1, 1937, and thereafter until either 
party gives thirty days’ notice. 

The Company will continue to treat with its 
employees who are members of the above 
Association. 
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Any dispute between the Company and the 
Association to be discussed by union repre- 
sentatives and the Department Superintendent 
and if they cannot agree, the General Manager 
may be called into conference. 


Motormen, Conductors, Bus and One Man 
Car Operators 


Hours: 44 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for overtime 
over all schedule time worked on each day. 

Wages for bus and one-man car operators:— 

48 cents per hour for first year, 52 cents 
for second year and 58 cents thereafter. Wages 
for motormen and conductors on two-men cars 
5 cents per hour less. Operators working snow 
ploughs, sweepers and sand cars to be paid 
5 cents extra over the one-man car operators. 
Operators training students to be paid 5 cents 
per hour extra. Extra motormen and con- 
ductors reporting at car house and for relief 
changes to be paid a guaranteed minimum of 
$12 per weck. 

Seniority to be considered 
and in the selection of runs. 

All work for extra men to be divided as 
nearly as practicable equally among them. 

The Company to pay half the cost of uniforms 
for motormen and conductors with one year’s 
service and total cost for those with over two 
years’ service. 

In case of any member of the Association 
being suspended or discharged, the Company 
to grant an interview to the grievance com- 
mittee, and if on investigation it is found that 
the man is not at fault, he will be re-instated 
and paid for time lost. 


in promotions 


Car House and Shopmen 


Hours: 48 per week of which 9 hours to be 
worked on Monday, 84 on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday and 5 hours on Saturday. 
In the inspection barn and for trackmen, how- 
ever, the 48 hours to be divided into 8 hours 
per day. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
over the schedule hours in any one day, and 
also for work on eight specified holidays. Work 
on Sundays, if not overtime, 7 cents per hour 
extra. 

Wages per hour: electricians 59 cents; car- 
penters and machinists 574 cents; blacksmiths 
564 cents; painters, pitmen (after one year), 
storemen, engineers, controller men 523 cents; 
blacksmith’s helper. car placers (after one year), 
494 cents; pitmen (first year) 48 cents; janitors, 
car cleaners (second year)- 47% cents; car 
cleaners (first year) 45 cents; car placers (first 
vear) 44 cents. 

Ticket clerks to work 6 days per week and 
to be paid $115 per month salary. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


MontTRrREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANIES AND THE STEAMSHIP CHECKERS AND 
Coopers EMPLOYED BY THEM. 


The agreement, which covers work in Mont- 
real Harbour, is in effect from June 16, 1936, 
to December 31, 1936, and thereafter from year 
to year until notice. 

The agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
November, 1934, page 1062, with the following 
changes: 


Preference of work to be given to employees 
who have been employed by a company during 
previous successive seasons, if merit and effi- 
ciency equal. 

Wages per hour: checkers 50 cents for day 
work, 60 cents for night work; coopers 49 
cents for day work, 59 cents for night work. 
These are increases of 5 cents for day work 
and 7 cents for night work. 

Work on mails is included with express and 
baggage, for which single time to be paid for 
work on Sundays and three holidays. 


Vancouver, B.C-—THE Supping FEDERATION 
oF British CoLUMBIA LIMITED, AND THE 
CANADIAN WATERFRONT WorKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION AND THE VANCOUVER LONGSHOREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 


This agreement supersedes arrangements be- 
tween the Federation and the Canadian Water- 
front Workers’ Association reached shortly after 
the beginning of the strike of the members of 
the Vancouver Waterfront Workers’ Associa- 
tion from June 5 to December 9, 1935, which 
strike terminated an agreement effective from 
November 1, 1934, (LasBour GAZETTE, Novem- 
ber, 1934, page 1062). These arrangements 
provided for the same wages and working con- 
ditions as before the dispute. 

The agreement applies to the loading and 
discharging of deep sea vessels in Vancouver 
Harbour and at certain specified outside points. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 22, 1936, 
to May 21, 1941, and from year to year there- 
after until either party gives notice to the 
other, sixty days prior to May 21 of any year. 
Schedules “A” (covering Rules, Working Con- 
ditions and Wage Schedule) and “B” (cover- 
ing Dispatching Regulations) to be in effect 
from June 15, 1936. With the exception of the 
matter of wages, Schedules “A” and “B” may 
be amended at any time either by mutual agree- 
ment of the parties or by reference to the 
Joint Advisory and Negotiations Committee set 
up under the agreement. Wages may be ad- 
justed annually; either party may give notice 
in writing 30 days prior to the end of any 12 
months’ period from the date of the agreement, 
that they wish a conference to discuss, adjust 
and determine wages. 

Union members to be employed if available. 

The employment and regulation of water- 
front labour including the dispatching and dis- 
tribution of work and earnings shall be con- 
trolled by the Shipping Federation and super- 
vised through its labour manager, but the 
Associations may each appoint a representative 
to co-operate with and assist the labour man- 
ager in the supervision of the dispatching regu- 
lations which are contained in schedule “B” 
of the agreement. 

All disputes which cannot be settled by the 
labour manager and the accredited agents of 
the associations are to be referred to the Joint 
Advisory and Negotiations Committee. If this 
committee cannot reach an agreement the matter 
will be referred to a joint meeting of the board 
of directors of the Federation and the executives 
of the associations. If within 30 days from 
the date of the first convening of such joint 
meeting an agreement is not arrived at, the 
matter may be referred to an arbitration com- 
mittee. 

Hours: straight time is all time between 
8 a.m. and 5 p.m. on weekdays, except Saturday 
after 1 p.m. All other time is overtime. 

Wages per hour: The wage rates per hour 
are shown in the accompanying table: 
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HOURLY WAGE RATES, LONGSHOREMEN, OCEAN-GOING VESSELS, VANCOUVER, B.C. 


1. General Cargo: 


All labour (unless otherwise provided for) (ship)........... 
Hateb:tender (ship); se. eee eae eee. oe ee 
Double winch driver (when used) (ship)................... 
Dock labour te. (32k. o. See ce mee oreo stems 


2. Special Commodities’: 


Hatch temdenregn. eee Fee a eee. let gah 
Single swirichidrivers etree. ee che eienr 
Hold: men andishinesmneén.. sab wc dere eee ke 
Double winch driver (when used)aew. ss ee ee ee. 
Loaders:and/or pilers, (wien used)? = saeeeeeeem seek oa. . ; 
Dockstruckers ein, Als pe ee ee ens. ead LaR BE as sctsaue. 


3. Creosoted Products: 


Hatch tenders, double-winch drivers (when used) side runners........ 
Hold men, single winch drivers, sling men................. 
Loaders: and/or ollersa(whentused eepera cece ace mentee + 
Dock truckers 228) Pee ee Ree oes 


Straight Noon Meal| Any other 
Time Hour Meal Hour 


Overtime 


4. Lumber, Logs and Piles (when submerged or awash) same as creosoted 


_ _ products. 
5. High explosives and damaged cargo: 


Hatch tend fy. eae ee oe ee Re eres cones oe hate 
Double winehvariver (wiemused) severe. oc) ee ee ee 
JAM otheriship: labourers. te: a ee ok be Hees 
All otheridock la bourmeti4... fe eee « See: 


Sorts ee 0 90 1 35 1 35 2 02 
ee ose chats 1 00 1 45 1 45 2 12 
otal aise dear 1 00 1 45 1 45 2 12 
oe a SABE 0 86 1 29 1 29 1 94 
s Sohne 1 00 1 45 1 45 2 12 
Re oyeess ah cs 1 00 1 45 1 45 2 12 
2 REED h 1 00 1 45 1 45 2 12 
pense, Es 1 10 1 55 1 55 2 22 
peotia Mayen 0 96 1 39 1 39 2 04 
Laem eee 0 86 1 29 1 29 1 94 
1 10 1 55 1 55 2 22 
. ahveden™s 1 00 1 45 1 45 2 12 
Be ote 0 96 1 39 1 39 2 04 
“is Shanes 0 86 1 29 1 29 1 94 
A trtttomasers 1 45 SW an ices See nS? cco Gc 
«igre Caius 1 45 PA mad isthek Pres OOD DAMEN S o OSE 
oats ses siete eas 1 35 BO lhe cssetus ciege eect el puyectee eee take 
Biitomiooub oe 1 29 1:94" eee ORR fale deal eae 


*Caustic soda (in sacks), cement, fertilizer (animal and fish), green hides, lime (when in single sacks), nitrates, salmon 
eggs, salt (fine in bulk), salt fish, phosphates (in bulk); scrap iron in bulk and bales (excluding rails, plates and drums); bulk 
cargo as follows: ballast cement, cement-clinker, coal, coke, concentrates, grain, ore and sulphur; commodities in sacks weighing 
125 pounds or more (applies only to ship men when loading vessel and to dock loaders and pilots when used). 


Provision is made for transportation and 
travelling time for work at places outside the 


harbour. 


Schedule “B” deals with dispatching regu- 


lations including eligibility, registration and 


classification for employment, procedure fol- 
lowed in ordering men to work, make up of 


gangs, etc. 


Quebec Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act 


The following agreement and amendment 
to an agreement have recently been made 
obligatory by Orders in Council and the terms 
so made obligatory are noted in the next 
article of this issue :— 

Longshoremen (Inland and Coastal Navi- 
gation), Montreal. 
Building Trades, Hull (Amendment). 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


PQECENT proceedings under the Collective 

Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include: the cancellation of the two 
previous Orders in Council and the extension 
by a new Order in Council of the agreement 
affecting longshoremen (inland and coastal 
navigation) at Montreal, as noted below; the 
amendment to the Order in Council affecting 
building trades at Hull, also noted below. 
In addition, a request for the modification 
of the agreement governing the fur industry 
in Montreal was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, July 11. 

The text of the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, May, 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 526, and July, 
1936, page 607. Under this Act applications 


may be made to the provincial Minister of 
Labour by either party to a collective agree- 


ment made between, on the one hand, one or 
more associations of bona fide employees, and 
on the other hand, employers or one or more 
associations of employers, to have those terms 
of such agreement which concern rates of wages, 
hours of labour and apprenticeship made obli- 
gatory on all employees and employers in the 
same trade, industry or business within the 
territorial jurisdiction determined by the agree- 
ment. The application is then printed in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, and during the follow- 
ing thirty days, objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour. After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “have acquired a preponderant 
significance and importance” that would make 
the establishment of these conditions advisable, 
an Order in Council may be passed making the 
terms obligatory on all employees and em- 
ployers in the trade, industry or business in 
the territory included in the agreement from 
the date of the publication of the Order in 
Council in the Quebec Official Gazette for the 
duration of the agreement. The provisions of 
an agreement thus made obligatory govern all 
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individual labour contracts in the trade, in- 
dustry or business and district, except that 
those individual contracts which are to the 
advantage of the employee will have effect 
unless expressly prohibited in the agreement 
which has been approved by Order in Council. 
The applications for extension of agreement 
have been noted and the conditions of the 
various agreements made obligatory by Orders 
in Council have been given in the Lasour 
GAZETTE beginning in the issue of June, 1934. 
Beginning with the issue of the LABouR GAZETTE 
for July, 1935, the terms of agreements have 
ie summarized instead of being printed in 
ull. 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND CoastAL NavI- 
GATION), Montreau.—An Order in Council, 


approved July 3, and published in the Quebec | 


Official Gazette July 11, declares to be illegal 
and cancels the Order in Council which was 
summarized in the Lasour Gaznttn, May, 
page 46, and the amendment which was sum- 
marized in the Lasour GazerTr, July, page 
661. because a delay of 30 days had not 
elapsed between the publication of a correc- 
tion to the notice of request and the date 
of approval of the order. The same agreement 
is, however, now made obligatory by this new 
Order in Council. 


PRICES, 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, 


Buiup1ne Trapes, Hutt—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved July 3 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette July 11, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for these trades, 
Lasour Gazette, March, 1935, page 240 and 
October, page 953, by making the following 
changes :— 


The territorial jurisdiction now excludes the 
County of Wright. 

The hourly wage scale applicable to the 
municipalities of a population of less than 5,000 
on general building contracts of less than $15,000 
(previously $5,000) has been amended to be as 
follows: bricklayer, mason and plasterer 60 
cents, electrician 60 cents, electrician’s appren- 
tice from $1 per day during first six months 
to $4 per day during fifth year; carpenter and 
joiner, stationary enginemen and mechanic 50 
cents; painters 50 cents, painter’s apprentice 
from $1 per day during first six months to $3.50 
during fourth year; mortar maker, celanite 
mixer, plaster pourer, hod carrier and driller 
35 cents; common labourer and helper 30: cents. 
(These rates are less than in the wage scale 
previously in effect by the following amounts: 
20 cents per hour for bricklayers and masons, 
15 cents per hour for painters, 10 cents per hour 
for carpenters and joiners, electricians, station- 
ary enginemen and mechanics and drillers, 5 
cents per hour for plasterers, mortar makers 
and celanite mixers, plaster pourers, hod carriers 
and common labourers and helpers. 

The apprenticeship rule does not apply on 
the contracts covered by the preceding para- 
graph. 


IN CANADA, JULY, 1936 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


of HE movement in prices during the month 
was upward, both the cost of the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being at higher levels than 
in June. The advance in the former was due 
to an increase in the cost of foods and in the 
latter to higher prices for grains, live stock and 
non-ferrous metals. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of retail prices was $7.97 at the begin- 
ning of July as compared with $7.78 for June; 
$7.53 for July, 1935; $6.67 for March, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); $10.91 for July, 
1930; $10.96 for July, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $7.42 for July, 
1914. Thirteen items in this list of foods cost 
more in the month under review than in the 
previous month, three were lower and thirteen 
were unchanged. Most of the changes were 
slight, there were, however, substantial ad- 
vances in the cost of potatoes and eggs, and 
a less important one in butter. Fuel and 
rent were unchanged. Including the cost of 
these two groups with that of foods the total 


cost was $16.51 at the beginning of July as 
compared with $16.33 for June; $15.94 for 
July, 1935; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); $21.26 for July, 19380; 
$21.53 for July, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the post war peak); and $14.17 for July, 1914. 
- In wholesale prices the weekly index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 con- 
tinued the advance which commenced the pre- 
vious month and at the end of July was nearly 
four per cent higher than at the end of June. 
Comparative figures for certain dates are 75:4 
for the week ended July 31; 72:6 for the week 
ended June 26; and 71-8 for the week ended 
August 2, 1935. On a monthly basis the latest 
figures available are for June, when the index 
was 72-3 as compared with 71:5 for July, 1935; 
72°0 for July, 1934; 63-5 for February, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); 97-2 for July, 
1929; 104-8 for July, 1921; 164-3 for May, 
1920 (the post war peak); and 64:4 for July, 
1914. All of the principal groups of com- 
modities under the chief component material 
classification, except non-metallic minerals, 
were higher at the end of July than one 
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month earlier. Important increases were re- 
corded in the prices of grains, live stock, eggs 
and copper. Number 1 Manitoba northern 
cash wheat advanced about 23 cents per bushel 
during July. Raw cotton and raw rubber ad- 
vanced to the highest price levels of the year 
and raw silk recovered the losses of the pre- 
vious two months. There were slight declines 
in prices of potatoes, calves, silver and tin. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of July of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average o 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatvues. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 


provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the dffer- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or decreases 
from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for an 
average family in the Dominion or in any one 
province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 
The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1918 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmens’ families in cities since 
(Continued on page 760) 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1936* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 





























Fuel 
Cloth-| Sun- | All 

Food Tint Rent ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 lli 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934.... 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jan. 1935.... 102 144 129 115 155 123 
Feb. 1935.... 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Mar. 1935.... 104 143 129 113 155 124 
April 1935.... 102 143 129 113 155 123 
May 1935.... 102 141 131 113 155 123 
June 1935.... 103 139 131 113 154 123 
July 1935.... 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Aug. 1935.... 105 139 131 113 154 124 
Sept. 1935.... 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Oct. 1935.... 108 140 132 115 154 126 
Nov. 1935.... 109 141 132 115 154 126 
Dec... 1935... 111 141 132 1i5 154 127 
Jan. 19386.... 111 142 132 115 154 127 
Feb. 1936.... 110 142 132 114 154 126 


Mar. 1936.... 111 142 132 114 154 126 
April 1936.... 107 142 132 114 154 125 
May 1936.... 106 141 133 114 154 125 
June 1936.... 106 140 133 114 154 125 
July 1936.... 109 140 133 115 154 126 


*The figures for ’’all items’’ were calculated Dy giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities Quan- (t) | (t) | 1910] 1913 | July | July | July} July} July} July} July} July} July} July} July] July} June} July 








tity | 1900] 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920] 1922] 1926] 1928] 1929] 1930] 1931] 1933] 1934] 1935] 1936] 1936 
Cc c. c Cc c Cc Cc Cc Cc. c Cc Cc Cc ¢ Cc c c c 

Beef, sirloin...| 21bs| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-4] 79-6] 84-0] 64-2] 62-0] 71-4] 76-4] 75-0] 57-6] 44-4] 45-4] 50-6] 46-6] 46-8 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6| 24-6 26-01 29-6| 33-6] 57-8| 54-4] 35-6] 34-4| 42-6] 48-6] 46-81 31-2] 24-0] 24-4] 28-0] 25-4] 25-4 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7| 17-4| 28-3] 28-1| 19-1] 19-7] 22-5] 24-4] 23-9] 17-5] 12-0] 11-9| 12-9] 13-2] 13-3 
Mutton, roast.} 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1| 20-9| 36-8] 37-3] 28-0] 30-7] 30-1] 31-7] 30-8] 26-2] 20-5] 20-5] 21-4] 22-6] 22-5 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0} 19-5] 20-2] 37-7| 40-7] 31-8] 32-3] 28-0] 31-6] 30-1] 23-21 16-1] 20-9] 22-5) 21-1] 21-9 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 37-4] 70-4] 74-0] 54-2] 58-0] 52-21 56-0] 53-8] 45-2] 30-0] 37-4] 40-2] 40-0] 40-2 
Bacon, break- 

eS Sheet Beste “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-71 25-5] 51-0] 57-0) 42-5] 44-7] 37-21 39-4] 40-4] 29-2] 20-4] 31-1] 30-2] 29-1] 29-5 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 36-8] 73-8] 75-8] 43-6] 49-81 44-0] 44-0] 42-6] 29-2] 25-4! 25-2] 31-0] 31-4] 30-6 
Eggs, fresh....] 1 doz] 25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 26-9] 49-3] 59-2] 33-9] 38-2] 38-5) 36-0] 36-2] 24-4] 21-1) 24-9] 24-7] 24-2! 27-2 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2| 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 24-9] 43-1] 52-6! 31-4] 34-7| 34-2] 32-1] 32-7] 20-3] 17-1] 21-1] 21-2] 20-6] 23-4 
Milled i tes 6 qts| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6) 51-0} 70-8] 88-2] 69-0] 68-4] 70-2] 72-0] 72-0] 63-6] 54-6] 58-2] 60-6] 61-2] 61-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0} 49-8] 91-4/118-8] 70-2! 74-4] 77-2] 79-4] 65-8] 46-6] 39-8] 44-2] 42-8] 44-2! 44-6 
Butter, cream- 

T¥n.6 0) cee 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 30-0] 51-7| 66-3] 42-0] 42-0] 43-3] 44-1] 36-3] 26-8] 23- 8 25-2] 24-8) 25-2] 26-2 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-1] 33-4] 40-6] 30-0/§31- als32. 6| §33 - ; §31- 6] §23 -51§19-41§20-0]§19 -9| §20-3]§20-7 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-4] 30-6] 38-4] 26-2]/§31-6]/§32-6]§33-2]§31-6]§23-5|§19-4|§20-0/§19-9|§20-3/§20-7 

Py EY ems Modis 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5) 66-0] 61-5) 63- pay. lia. 0}105-0}114-0/117-0]115-51114-0} 93-0} 84-0] 87-0] 88-5} 93-0] 93-0 
Flour, family../10 “ | 25-0] 28-0} 33-0] 32-0] 33-0] 68-0} 84-0] 49-0/§53-0)§53-01§48-01 §48-0|§33 - 0| §31-0/§33 - 0] §33 -01§34- 0] §34-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 21-5 19 44-0) 28-0] 29-0] 31-5] 31-5] 31-0) 25-0] 23-5} 25-0] 26-0) 25-5) 25-5 
Rice... 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 23-2] 34-2] 19-8]§21-81§21-0/§20-6]§20-2]§18- 6] §16-0)§16-2/§15-6|§15-8|§15-8 

eans, hand- 

picked....... 2“ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 34-2] 22-2) 17-6] 15-8] 18-2] 23-8! 19-0] 12-2} 8-2] 9-2] 10-8} 9-8] 9-8 
Apples, evapor- 

ated: a.) oe 1“ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 13-1] 22-9] 29-1] 24-9] 19-8] 21-9] 21-3] 20-7] 17-0] 14-9] 14-9] 16-0] 15-6] 16-2 
Prunes, med- 

Sunghe sd a he 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-4] 18-0] 27-2] 19-8] 15-8] 13-5] 13-7] 15-9] 12-0] 11-7] 12-8] 12-4] 10-9} 10-9 
Sugar, granula- 

iota eS 4 “ | 21.6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-0] 43-6] 93-6] 33-6] 31-6] 32-0] 28-4] 26-8] 24-8] 31-6] 27-2] 25-6} 24-4] 24-4 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8| 11-0] 10-2] 20-4] 43-4] 15-8] 15-0] 15-0] 13-6] 12-8] 12-0] 15-4] 13-2] 12-6] 12-0} 12-0 

ea, black..... 4 “ | g.ol g-3] 8-7) 8-9] 9-1] 14-6] 16-4] 13-91§18-01§17-8]§17-6]§15-0|§13-8]§10-4/§12-8]§13 -0]§13-0}§13-0 
Tea, green..... 4“ | 8.71 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-3] 14-1] 16-8] 15-2}§18-0]§17-8]§17-6]§15-0|§13-8|§10-4/§12-81§13-0]§13-0!§13-0 

Siege Mage 4 «© | 8.6) 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-4] 11-2] 15-4] 13-4] 15-4] 15-1] 15-1] 14-2] 12-3] 9-9] 9-8] 9-3] 90) 8-9 
Potatoes... 4 bag] 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 50-3] 66-0)197-4] 43-9] 85-9] 48-2] 48-3] 87-3] 34-2] 38-6] 37-7] 25-4] 56-6) 65-1 
Vinegar... Me qt “Te al) Tie 8) Sh) tO act Oh 1-0)! Gl GieOhe 1-6]. :1-0]. 1-0), <9) -O) 7 Of ha OL. ae8 

$ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95| 7-34| 7-42|13-00/16-84/10-27/11-07/10-80/10-98/10-91| 8-11] 6-95] 7-43] 7-53] 7-78) 7-97 


——— | | LL ff | | O_O NN ES 


tees e ence ig ton| 39-5) 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-2] 73-8/105-0)105-8}106-2/100-8!100-6]100-0}100-0| 91-0] 92-6] 88-7] 90-2} 90-2 


a crake sec a “| 31-1] 32-3] 35-0} 38-7] 38-0] 58-7] 76-6] 68-8] 63-2) 62-6] 62-8] 62-8] 61-6] 57-6] 57-7| 57-9] 58-5} 58-4 
Wood, hard....|“ ed.| 32-5) 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 42-5] 69-2} 82-2) 77-0) 75-7] 75-7] 76-5) 76-4] 73-2] 61-1) 60-4] 60-8} 59-7) 60-0 
Wood, soft.. “« «| 22-6) 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-8] 50-8] 63-3] 58-5) 55-9) 55-9] 55-1] 54-2] 53-8] 46-3] 45-9] 45-4) 45-1) 45-1 


Coal oil....... 1 gal.| 24-0) 24-5] 24-4] 23-7) 23-5) 27-8 37-2) 31-3] 30-8] 31-0] 31-1] 30-8] 29-8} 26-9] 27-4] 27-3) 27-1) 27-0 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

MEIN GS of son aiid so ole en 1-50} 1-63) 1-76] 1-91] 1-89] 2-S0) 3-64] 3-41) 3-32] 3-26) 3-26] 3-24] 3-18] 2-83) 2-84) 2-80) 2-81) 2-81 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ Ms $ $ $ 

Bent... ...5.0, «s mo. | 2-37) 2- 89 4-05] 4-75] 4-83] 4-81) 6-38] 6-95] 6-87) 6-91) 6-98) 7-07] 6-93) 5-67) 5-53} 5-57) 5-70) 5-70 

TTTotals:.: 2... 3.4 2 9-37|10-50|12- 79] 14-02] 14-17/20-66|26-92/20-67|21-30|21- 01/21 - 26] 21 -26]18-26|15-48/15-84|15-94]16-33|16-51 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 








; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 61) 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-24/13-14/17-09)10-31/11-12/10-76/10-97/10-98} 8-43] 7-21] 7-62] 7-61) 7-89) 8-00 
Prince Ed. Islan 4-81) 5-26) 5-81) 6-34) 6-59/11-38)14-52) 9-29/10-06] 9-73]10-05/10-15] 8-06] 6-81] 7-07| 7-13) 7-66) 7-40 
New Brunswick...... 5-38} 5-83) 6-55) 7-04) 7-07/12-81)16-63] 9-99/11-21/10-54/10-61/10-97] 8-41] 7-26) 7-50) 7-62) 8-05) 8-18 
Que EO. Thi) sen cieb oe 5-15} 5-64) 6-33] 6-87) 6-92)12-91)16-03} 9-72/10-32) 9-91/10-13/10-02] 7-49] 6-39] 6-80] 6-88) 7-35} 7-58 
ORRREIO St atau ashe 5-01) 5-60) 6-50) 7-20) 7-29/13 -05)17-05)10-28]11-23/10-87|10-85}10-81| 7-97] 6-93} 7-50] 7-52) 7-84) 8-04 
Manitoba; <.cnecsh sc 5-85} 6-19) 7-46) 7-87) 7-52/12-75)16-54/10-02}10-47|10-29]10-67|10-64| 7-54] 6-68) 6-90] 7-50) 7-42) 7-53 
Saskatchewan 6-86) 6-92) 7-86) 8-25) 7-99/12-90)16-25) 9-82)10-55)11-02/11-32]11-08] 7-69] 6-65) 7-09) 7-31] 7-19] 7-25 
Wl ONG Ree aes 6-02} 6-50} 8-00} 8-33} 7-78/13-01)16-70) 9-86]10-77]}10-79]11-35)11-20) 7-96] 6-60) 7-15) 7-44) 7-41] 7-49 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-78/13-86/18-23]11-30|11-90)11-78]12-40|12-26] 9-32] 7-69] 8-17] 8-41] 8-59] 8-79 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGATING, 
Beef ‘ Pork Bacon 
“8 SS Se 
A n 
sci ammonite ga | 8 6 pe te ae 
LOCALITY rie ee sc eo 0 ss < SE -8 | £8 
SS ee) eo) 2 | Ba | Ae ee ee) | eee epee 
2 ° 5 2 SV ps @ © a = x a 
go/oS|sq\se|24/ ¢g | 2 | ad | eee] SB | SE | SB 
28/8/26] 88/82| ge | 22 | 22 |ssh| 84 | Ba | Be 
xcn| el oO & & 
Fs. Wise A eae al Ba ence > SI A aa aa se 
cents | cents} cents | cents} cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 23-4 | 19-3 | 17-7 | 12-7 | 10-5 13-3 22-5 21-9 20-1 29-5 32-6 51-9 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 23°6 | 19-4 | 17-2 | 12-3 | 11-0 11-2 17-3 22°6 20-5 27-6 30-4 49-6 
I—Sydney 82225 cue oes 26-3 | 22 L822) 15-20 e13"3 13-2 19 23-6 20-3 27-1 80-1 48-9 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25 uk Sap Nee eee 12-5 | 10-5 10 15 22-5 19-4 25-4 29-2 49-8 
D—AMMNerst.o se. aces eee kee 21 19 15-55 )"12 LOST Wee ccectras letenesterete 20 19-2 28 30-4 50 
A= ralifax eos iere es ce cree 22-9 |e teen) 12 11-3 10-3 18 22 20-5 27-3 31-3 48-8 
D—WINCSOLY Sas ce ate ty ete | peer eee ne tate ce [aes eee eee. Lae Rk Reece canes oe 21-2 27-5 29-2 49 
G=—TTUrO 6 ER eas ae ones 23 20 18 10 TO eel Sececnatk, al ieee torte 25 22-1 30 32-4 50:8 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown.| 21-3 | 20 17-7 | 13-7 | 12-3 dG leat Sua Mel. 2 ater ats 22 17-2 27 30-4 49-2 
New Brunswick (average)...| 27-0 | 20-6 | 20-2 | 13-6 | 19-7 13-2 25-8 22-1 21-6 27-5 31-4 48-9 
S—Monctoniaest.c uae eens 25 20-2 | 17-5 | 138-2 | 10-2 15 26-5 22 20-3 30-4 33-3 48-7 
o-—Saint Jobnve.. acest noes 28-5 | 20-3 | 20-2 | 12-5 | 10-9 10-7 27 23-1 20-1 27-1 31-6 52-3 
10—Fredericton............ 29-5 | 22 22-1 | 18-7} 11-5 12 24 21-2 22-6 27-5 29-8 52 
tl=—Bathursts.csceoe eee 25 20 21 15 10 aU5y » © ilies Bok de Noe 22 23-3 25 30-7 42-5 
Quebec (average)............ 22-9 | 19-0 | 19-0 | 12-7 8-6 10-2 25-2 18-4 18-6 20:9 31-0 52-8 
12—Quebec rose aese ones 23°5 | 19-1 | 17-3 | 13-3 8 9-2 30-9 18-5 19-6 26-4 29-4 46-9 
18—Three Rivers..........- 28-8 | 19 20-6 | 12-8 8-1 12-6 30 18-6 18-1 29-1 32-8 54-9 
14—Sherbrooke............ 24 19-6 | 19-7 | 18-6] 9-3 10-4 28-6 18-8 18-8 26-3 29-1 51-8 
16—Sorel 0a. th etek 16-5 | 19-2 | 19-3 | 10-8 7-7 8 20 16-7 17-5 28-5 32-4 52 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 17-4 | 17-6 | 16-6 | 12 8-4 12-2 20-7 15-4 16-8 30-5 33-8 52-5 
LWE—St. VOWUS Lf) es ceee ee 23-3 | 19-5 | 20-6 | 14-1 8-7 8-2 27-5 19-2 16-8 26 29 53-3 
18—Thetford Mines Ea ici) bel Wt 15-5 | 13 9 13-5 18 16-5 19-7 28 30 55 
19-—Montreal.; 2). 36. eee 26-6 | 20-6 | 21-6 | 11-8 8-6 7-7 25-7 20-9 20 28-1 31-3 56:3 
ZO EL UI ee ae id Se ee 22-8 | 19-7 | 20 12-7 9-8 O ha lene Bete 21-2 20 28-4 30-9 52-8 
Ontario (average)............ 23-7 | 19-8 | 17-8 | 13-1 | 10-8 14-9 21-4 22-9 20-2 28-8 31-6 52:2 
=OLCAWA te oe ae cee 27 20-8 | 19-4 | 14-4 | 10-4 12-8 22-5 21-5 19-7 29-7 32-8 54-6 
22—Brockville............- 27 21 19-2 | 12-2 9-4 JUG): pet lead heheh 19-2 19-3 27-6 28-9 51-5 
23—-KGNFStON sscecncs een 23-3 | 18-6 | 18-1 | 12-6 9-7 10-9 22-5 21-6 18-8 26-5 29-8 51-2 
24—Belleville.............. 19-8 | 16-8 | 17-8 | 12-1 8-7 14-4 21-5 20-3 18 28-3 31 50-5 
25—Peterborough.......... 22-4 | 19-4] 16-9 | 18-2 | 10-8 15-5 25 21-4 21 29-4 31-2 50-1 
26—Oshawa.........ss-ces: 20-8 | 18-5 | 18-2 | 12-4 | 11-1 1 ol fl beset retiecStse 20 17-4 27-8 28-9 52-2 
2(—Orilliat ts fe cc cees cere 22-7 | 18-7 |-18-7 | 12-7 | 12 16-3 25 24 21-7 28-5 32 51-8 
29 == OLONCO se cece eee 26 20-9 | 19-5 | 13-6 | 12-4 14-5 23-8 23-1 19-8 30-4 34-7 54-8 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 22-5 |-17-7 | 15-5 | 11-5 | 15-5 15 28-5 21 16 28-5 31 50-9 
30—St. Catharines.......... 23-1 | 20-1 | 17-2 | 13-1} 10-5 14-6 20 22-7 20-7 26-9 29 51-7 
o1—HamiltOnm. 2c... vec eee 24-5 | 20-4 | 20-7 | 13-6 | 12 16-9 17-5 23 25 27-3 30-8 52-3 
32—Brantiord......26. 000°: 23-5 | 19-7 | 16-7 | 13-3 | 10-2 15-4 15 22-7 20 26-8 30-3 51-9 
38 Galt  RRaY | ea eee 26 21-5 | 17-7 | 15-5 | 13-2 NOCH ys cigepee 26 18 28-4 31-7 51-7 
34—Guelph”,.225:. sade eens 21 19-6 | 17-8 | 12-3 | 11-4 1 Uc) Fe ge 20-2 19-2 27-3 30-2 52-8 
35—Kitchener..............- 21-2 | 19-1 | 15-6 | 12-9 | 10-5 TOR ae ens 3 22-8 17-2 26-7 28-4 50-9 
6—Woodstock............. 23 19-2 | 17-8 | 13-2 9-5 15-2 17 23-8 21 29 Site2 52-5 
d—Stratiord =. f...0<cun6s 25-4 | 20-9 | 15-6 | 13-4 | 11-7 15-1 20 22-7 20 27-5 31 52-8 
8=VondOns see ce ae cates 24-4 | 20-6 | 19-0 | 18-5 | 10-4 14-3 22-3 23-9 19 28 31-2 52-9 
39——Ste Lhomaslseesa cae 23-5 | 19 17-8 | 12-6} 10-5 1 led oe 24-5 20 26-8 31 54-6 
40—Chatham............;- 21-7 | 18-6 | 17-7 | 13-5 9-4 17-1 16-7 21-9 20 28-6 31-5 51-7 
41—-Windsor to. d-.ste ote ote 24-3 | 20-5 | 18 13-7} 11-4 TOgGa |" ees. 23-3 20-2 26-4 28-7 53 
AZ SAINI cc acoccus a heleareee 22-8 | 19-3 | 16-8 | 13-4 | 11-2 17 21 22-2 22-2 27-7 31-1 49-8 
43—Owen Sound.....:...... 22-7 | 18-3 | 16-3 | 12-5 9-3 14a a ati ec 22 18 28-2 29-5 48 
44—North Bay............. 24 18-5 | 17-5 | 13 10 12 22 20 22-7 31-3 33-2 52-5 
45—Sudbury..3.cteees- ees 22-7 | 19-2 | 16-5 | 13 10-9 I Sci pal ees a 26-2 19-3 30 34-4 50-7 
46——Cobalt: 5...) <lccSeecaye fois 25 Ome ke 12 10 F hee cs eee | ers 24 25 31 33 50-7 
47—Vimmillissss00. os cece 27-7 | 25-2 | 20-4 | 15-3 | 10-3 1 Se st het sete 27-6 24-1 30-6 33-9 55-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 24-5 | 20 18-3 | 13-1 9-6 15-2 19 24-2 20-6 30-6 33 51-1 
49—Port Arthur............ 22-7 | 18-5 | 17-2 | 12-4 | 11-1 LB TOPF beac, 25 21-7 33°2 36-6 54-3 
50—Fort William........... 25 19-7 | 17-2 | 13-6 | 11-7 14-3 26-7 25-2 21-3 33-6 36-5 56-8 
Manitoba (average).......... 20-9 | 16-4 | 17-5 | 11-6 9-5 11-6 20-9 23°3 21-2 32-4 35-9 53°3 
51—Winnipeg..............- 22-8 | 17-2 | 17-4 | 11 10 10-9 21-8 24 21-2 31-8 35-5 54-8 
6Z—Brandone.... .. o eeere 19 15-5 | 17-5 | 12-2 9 12-2 20 22): Cale e 33 36-2 51-7 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 21-1 | 16-4 | 15-0 | 10-5 8-4 16-2 18-4 20-7 18-3 34-3 37-5 52-4 
03 Regina 2 snes 21 15-9 | 14-7 | 10-1 8:8 9-7 18-6 20:3 17-5 34-9 38-4 54-7 
64—Prince:Albert os sec Ee el orca kt koeliee ee 10 15 22 20 33-7 36-2 48-3 
55—Saskatoon............-- 19-7 | 15-8 | 14-2 | 10-2 8 9-8 19-5 19-5 17-3 34-7 37-9 59-3 
56—Moose Jaw............. 22-7 | 17-5 | 16 11-3 8-4 11-4 20-4 UF leward bare sre rete 34 37-5 56-4 
Alberta (average)............ 20-4 | 16-4 | 14-5 | 10-3 8-7 11-5 21-2 18:9 18-2 30-2 33-8 50-5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 19-2 | 15-2 | 15-8 | 10-7 9-5 11-5 20 17-3 18-4 32-2 36-4 50-6 
58—Drumbheller............ 20 16-5 | 13-5 | 10-5 8 12-5 23 19 17 27-8 30-5 48-3 
59—Hdmonton............. 18-8 | 15-4 | 13-4 9-2 7-2 10-9 20-4 18-3 17-2 29-4 32-7 50-4 
60—-Calearys coy mn:s toc. reel: 22-3 | 18-1] 16-8 | 11 10 12-3 24-2 21-7 18-2 33-2 36-6 52-1 
61—Lethbridge............. 21-7 | 16-8 | 138-2 | 10-2 8-7 10-5 18-2 18-4 20 28-5 33 51 
British Coinnihik (average) .| 24-8 | 20-7 | 17-9 | 13-3 | 12-8 15-5 26-6 24-1 22-2 33-6 36-9 54-0 
62—Pernies) ie et eee 22 18 16 13 13 15 22 22 21 31 35 55 
63— Nelson Wicectnete as creat 22:5 | 18 18 13-5 | 13-5 14357 eoreey ots: 24 21 82-5 36-7 57-5 
64 rari 4 ee te, eee 26 23 18 15 11 15 29 25-5 22-3 35-2 38-2 56-5 
5—New Westminster...... 23-6 | 22-1 | 16-4 | 12-3 | 13-6 14-5 26 23-7 22 33 36-1 51-9 
66—Vancouver............- 27 21-5 | 19-5 | 13-2 | 13-2 15-7 27-5 24-9 24-4 32-9 36 53-8 
6—VACCOLIA Ee atin ea cers 27-5 | 22-9 | 19-7 | 18-6 | 13-2 16-6 26-7 25-9 24-2 34 37-4 54-9 
O8— Nanaimo... o.cse cence 25 20 17-5 | 12-4 | 12-2 17-5 30 24-7 22 34-4 38 52-1 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 25 20 Sisal ss eee 15 25 22 20-7 35-8 37°8 50 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Eggs 
o 
Bao - 
Sos | els 
8S [fo US 
Ook ne & S py 
A Glo o 
eqn |50M a 
By © 
cents cents 
27-2 23°4 
29-8 20a°% 
82 27-7 
28-9 24 
26:3 22-3 
30-3 26-8 
ri hs th ess nee 
30-8 27:5 
4-6 20-9 
ao- 79 22°98 
30-9 25-3 
30-5 26-5 
DOSE |elercaie a 
20 15 
27-8 24°38 
30-2 25-9 
26-3 22-8 
29-2 26 
25-2 23 
27-3 24-3 
27 23°8 
25-3 21:7 
30-6 25-7 
29-1 25-4 
26-6 Road 
29-5 26-7 
25 21-7 
24-7 21 
24-6 23-5 
24-2 20-4 
27-2 25 
24 21 
28:7 24-4 
PACE ecco 
28-9 24-5 
28-2 25-8 
25-7 22, 
24-0 21-1 
27 23:7 
24-3 22-5 
23-7 19-7 
25-3 22-3 
25 20-6 
23-7 21-6 
22-8 19-2 
26-8 23-8 
26-5 23-8 
22 19-9 
PATS Hl aor abst 
29-5 26-3 
30-2 28-5 
31-6 27-5 
28-1 25 
28-5 25-5 
30-5 24-3 
26-4 22-2 
28-4 23-4 
24-4 20-9 
a4-4 19-5 
24-8 21-2 
24-2 19-7 
25-6 21 
21-8 16-2 
20-4 19-3 
20-7 16-2 
22-5 19-1 
23°8 19-4 
26-5 19-9 
25 21-7 
1-4 279°3 
29-3 23-7 
31-8 28-2 
SESS) pasate ay 0 
30 27-4 
30-2 27-8 
32-7 29-6 
31 28 
33 26-7 


Milk, in bottles 
per quart. 


Butter 
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Dairy, solids, 
per lb. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








“3 é a s ___Canned Vegetables 
~ » == 
Pp eer oe toes ace ii ee teen Soa ee 
aa | = g | Bas] g= | S42 | & Bg 
LOCA LUN: ak & =I gat a ee 2 a 38 
ge] 3 6 | gas| 3 ee | (Peo Se Epa SE 
STA ie as alee . uo) lS ° bs - BB i« [o} § = so?) ee 8 
o> a fetes, ten (oh of as om RO a No 
fs | 3s | a8 | fee] 38] s3 |] 22 | 88] ge | ge 
R roy a& | 02a OB ots cau 5 & Son ratte 
S ea R Fy ee fa A B aw O 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................- 20-7 6-2a 15-1 3-4 5-1 7-9 10-9 11-4 11-6 11-8 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 19-5 6-5 15-1 3-8 5-0 7-5 12-7 11-3 11-0 11-3 
T=“SVOEnew janes ctclera oeeetetae ces 19-3 7:3 16-7 3-7 4.9 6-8 12-6 11 11 11-1 
2—New Glasgow...........ee006- 19-5 6-6-7 15-4 3°9 4.7 7-1 13-1 10-3 10-1 10-6 
SHA MN OESbacetscttanieistoe aolge eens 19-5 6-7 14-7 3-8 5 7-8 13 10-7 10-8 10-4 
4-H aliiax ic... cise ceeee clea sien 18-9 4-6-7 14-2 3-8 5-1 7-6 13-1 11:3 10-8 ilaloy 
D—=WINGSOT a. os hb c's sani ele seis ers 19-4 6-7b 15-3 3-9 5 8 11-7 12-7 12 12 
G-=PTULO? bers ocak cee ee aetna eiets 20:3 6-7b 14 3-8 5 7-4 12-7 11-9 11-4 12-3 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown......... 19-8 6-9 16-3 3:53 4-8 7-8 13 10-8 11-9 11-5 
New Brunswick (average).......... 29-4 6-9 415-3 3-7 4.9 7-4 13-2 12-0 11-2 11-2 
S—Monctony, 0% sc ser clots cropeteuiess 19-8 7°3 16-2 3-8 5 8-3 13-5 12-2 12-1 11-7 
O=—Saint Jolms: hove sees toe oes cree 21-7 6-6-7 17-3 3-6 5-1 7-5 12-4 12-1 10-6 10-7 
10—Prederictoncs) cca eget 20-3 7°3 14-5 3-7 5 6-9 14 11-5 10 hou 11-2 
11-=Bathurstc:. + eas otc aeteer 19-7 6-7 13-3 3:8 4-3 6-7 13 12 11 11:3 
Quebec (average)................... 18-8 5-9 13-2 3-4 4-9 6-9 19-9 10-2 11-1 11-4 
12=-Qnebecs tock < alate. dese 20-7 | 4-7-5 14 3-5 5 6-8 10-9 10-4 10-8 10-5 
13——T hree Ravers... jc.s<s dees eee 18-3 |4-7-5-3 13-5 3-8 4-7 6-3 12-2 10-2 12-9 11-5 
14—Sherbrooke Js. os 4-2. sas cecaee 17-6 4.7 12-9 3 5-4 5-7 11-7 10-2 11-2 12-2 
15— SOL eee ek har eae eee WOE co eee 14-1 2-9 4-7 5-4 9-6 10:3 10-5 13-2 
16—Stebivacmnther 2 sucess 18-2 4.7 12-4 3:2 5 6-2 10-6 10-1 10:7 10-8 
17==St.FOhns ee oe hte orate are 18-3 |4-7-5-3 13-7 3-2 4-5 5-6 10 10 11-5 13-7 
18—T hettorad Mines). 5.z.2ecenss 21-2 4-7 12-7 3-7 5 5 10-8 10-7 10-9 10-2 
19 —Montrealv.cc 8 fos odeesen ac 19-5 |4-7-6 14-4 3-6 5 7-2 10-1 10-2 10:8 10-1 
PAVESI a NVI a cheb tat eae ne aa as Citic RAK 17-7 |4-7-5-3 11-4 3-5 4.5 6-2 12-2 10-1 10-3 10-5 
Ontario (average)................... 20-3 6-6 14-7 3-0 5-0 8-6 11-1 19-9 11-9 11-1 
Dl OEUR Wee so cle Ante tcs cere har ioe 20-7 6-6-7 15-4 3°8 5-2 8-5 11-2 10-5 10-5 11 
22-—Brock vill@was: «alee Saree ieee 18-4 6 11-8 3-4 4-7 feo 11-2 10-2 10-4 10-9 
28 — AKIN SLONG carmela ere ee oe 17-3 |5-3-6 14-5 3:3 4-8 8-7 11-3 10-3 10-6 10-3 
24—Belleville ot uisaee cece ce 20-7 5-3 15-2 2-8 5 8-1 10-2 10-2 10 10-3 
25—Peterborough......-.s.2s00+c06 19-1 | 6-6-7 15-5 2-8 4-9 9 10-8 10-2 9-9 10-6 
26=—-Oshaware. ike focus cen clon 19-9 |5:3-6-7 15 2-9 4-8 8-7 11 11-2 10-1 19-4 
Di —OTilhanncck slate men odio etee 22-4 5-3b 16 2-6 4-6 9 11-5 12 11-9 11-7 
28 —ANOLONUO et ee eae Cee Pee 23-1 6-7 15-5 3-1 5-1 8-9 10-1 10-6 10-7 10-7 
29—Niagara Falls........002.2-000 29-8 6-6-7 13-7 3 4-9 7-9 11-7 10-5 10-6 10-4 
30—St. Catharines... .j.....52.05+08 20-3 |5-3-6-7 15-6 3 5 9 11-6 10-2 10-7 10-8 
31 EE ATH UGOM ne fee serge seein 23-7 1 0-6<7 13:3 2°8 5 7-6 9-4 10-4 10-3 10-5 
32=-Brantloldsscee ce cece omer 29-3 6-6-7 16-3 2-7 5 9-2 10-2 10:7 10-8 11-3 
So=ECAlG eee hl eo ee aoe 22-9 6-6-7 14-9 2-6 5 9-2 10-4 10-9 10-4 11-1 
34— Gel pier eine a cast ten seme 20-4 6 15-4 2-6 5 9-3 10-7 10-8 11-1 i132 
OO— WK ItCHeNMer ssh os cuise edt ee 20-6 6 14-1 2-6 4-8 8-3 10-6 10-3 i0-5 10-8 
36-—Woodstock. }.5.c.5.200n0 ae see 20-2 |4-7-5-3 15-5 2-5 4-6 8-7 9-9 11-2 11-3 11-2 
37—Stratford........- EPA es el ah aa 20-1 6 15-6 2-6 4-9 9-3 11-3 11-1 10-8 11 
38 LON. ob hens aaa seen ee 20-4 6-6-7 15-6 2-6 5 8-7 10-4 10-5 11-1 10-8 
39=—St., Thomas yy see lence eee 20-2 |4-7-5-3 15 2:7 5 9-2 12-3 11-9 12-2 11-8 
40 Chatham ces cau meee 19-8 4-7 14-7 2-8 4-8 8-6 11-1 11 12:3 12 
Al NV indSOLe cs is coach nae oeeenes 18-6 |5-3-6-7 13-4 2-8 4-7 7-1 9-4 10-9 10-2 10-5 
BP Satiilanae cote eee 19-6 |5:3-6-7 15-8 2-5 5 8-4 11-2 10-8 10-9 11-1 
43—Owen Sound..............0008- 21-6 5-3 16 2-6 5 8-5 11-6 10 10-6 10 
44——NoOrtit, Bay ah). cee a oneee 21-5 |5-3-6-7 13-7 3-8 5) 9-3 12-3 11-6 11-1 12-2 
45—Sud bury nic. deen cme ae tees 18-5 6 12 3-8 5-6 8-4 13-7 ig ko 11-2 11-3 
46—Cobaltse2 rev a? co ok eee 20 6-7 15 4 5-7 §-2 11-5 12-6 12-2 12-6 
AA Timmins Pomc ee soto 19 6-1 12-8 3-6 6 9 12-4 11-8 12-2 12-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 18-7 |5-3-6-7 13 3-6 5-2 8-5 12-2 11-3 11-9 11 
49——Port Arthur tc ce: set ee 19-5 |5-3-6-7 16-5 3:5 5-2 8-8 11 11-3 11-1 11-5 
50—Norw William a. 0s deere 20-1 |5-3-6-7 13-2 3-6 5-3 8-1 9-8 11-3 11-8 11-7 
Manitoba (average)................. 22-4 6-1 15-8 3:6 5-4 9-8 11-0 13-1 11-9 13-2 
51—Winnipeg........ BARRO MSEC MiSt c 23 5-6-7 16-5 3-5 5-1 8-8 10-4 12-5 11-6 12-8 
OJ Brand ou. ae ees oo. eee 21-8 |5-3-6-2 15 3°6 5:6 10-8 11-6 13-6 12-2 13-6 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 21-5 5-9 14-7 3:5 5-0 9-2 10-6 13-4 13-3 13-5 
Oo Negiia cect non. ore en 21-7 |5-6-6-4 15-4 3-4 4-8 8-5 9-6 13-3 13 13 
b4-— Prince: Alberto... s..aterer ae cee 22-8 4-8 14 3-5 5 8-8 11-2 13-8 14-4 14-3 
DD OAS KALOON Jinw es we dion oh eee eee 20-3 (GEE BE Rae on ae 3-4 5-1 9-6 10-7 12-8 12-4 13-2 
56—Moose Waw..., .ccasn c+ rae 21 Ou tanec 3-6 5 9-8 10-8 13-6 13-4 13-5 
Alberta (average)... 0.000000. 23-0 6-3 16-2 3-6 5-4 7-9 10-8 12-7 13-4 13-4 
5/—Medicine Hat... ..... 005. ene: 23-3 6-4b 15 3:6 5-3 7-7 10-3 12-8 13-3 13-2 
5s Drumheller.) eer eee 23-8 6-7 15 3-7 5-9 6-7 11-1 13-4 14 13-5 
59—-HGmOnton\. ecco o see 21-2 |5-3-6-7 16-8 3-6 5-6 7-9 10-5 12-4 12-7 13-6 
60=Cal ary ioc. s cic oo Oe 23-3 5-6 18 3-5 5-3 8-5 10-8 12-6 13-5 13-3 
61=—Eethibridgor tice. >. ab acmaceins 23-2 Oi Fob cesawene oes 3-4 5 8-7 11-2 12-5 13-7 13-5 
(British Columbia (average)......... 23-6 7:7 17-9 3-9 5-8 6-9 8-1 12-4 12-7 18-0 
62—Hermion. ciccecne ce os ee en ements 24-2 8b 18 3-5 6-1 7°8 7:8 12-7 14-1 13-9 
HS—NelsOmanne. sales cw cies weit 24-3 8-3 19 4 5-2 7-2 9-2 12752 13-7 14-1 
G4 Praily Aron ccna Seen 22 8 16 3-8 6 8 8 13 13-7 13-7 
65—New Westminster............-..- 22-4 6-7-5 19 3-9 5-9 5-9 } 8 pe 11-9 12-3 
GG—-W AN COUVCR cer ccs icie cte sxecieroeie 23-2 6-7-5 19-4 3-9 5-2 6 7:9 11-9 11-9 11-8 
Oi VACtORIA. aiccne centile ereetas 24-4 8 19-2 3-9 6-1 7 7:7 12-3 12-1 12-1 
GS Nam aE On sae wars «facie ele aie creneacrons 25 Somali ace ty: 4-1 5:8 6-2 8-7 11-9 11-9 12-6 
69—-Prinee Ruperttvees: sackets ane 23-6 |7-5-8-3 15 4 5-9 6-8 7-6 13-2 12 13-6 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1936 





4 Potatoes Apples s 
& 2 na 5 rey 2 m =} 
‘6 a oe re) g aoa S x Z g 
4 82 a eel ee ‘ ee Aig Sg £ 
ae oa : : ae, ae oo ® O = Ze as or ae 
S © a D om o ty o : oe ca : 
Ci aoe Ss Sg Si oS HS | 2-5 e 2.0 Ee be go ye 
7.6] (-o a = oe ro a= | a$s es a 38 tae, ea 
ag] ad S = tela Q"ep oo ees S cabs > = at mre 
&ss| £6 a R RS ak es | 245 a gs 5 a Ro £5 
o°8] “GH o ® be Oe Pa ma sow EI a ™ BX Bo om 
ina) oe) Ay fa ey A fa fae oO a oO = oO 
cents cents $ cents eents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4-9 6-0 1-954 37 34-2 16-2 19-9 16-5 15-4 57-3 19.2 54-3 43-0 
4-8 2-024 38-6 39-5 3°8 19-9 15-8 15-6 55-8 18-6 60-6 45-2 
4.4 2-352 ADCO MER: ape cisne 14-1 12-6 15-7 15-3 49 18-5 67 44-3] 1 
4-4° 1-647 SON ame | sae ore cae 12-7 9-6 15-4 15 52 13] 1: See. 43 2 
4-8 1-62 30-8 40 15 9-6 15-2 1D): Bi Meyda ose AG: 18)s Pea ee eel ete 45 3 
5-4 2-111 39-8 39 13-5 11-1 16-6 16-8 62-5 19-5 57-5 47 4 
5 2-30 Biotbst Ta hees AOL CA Rael ao eee 12 16-6 Oe Pe So. ae 19-9 58 46 5 
4-6 2-113 FOS8"Oy [teh ee 13-9 10-7 15-1 15 59-5 18-8 60 45 6 
4-3 1-28 HH UJO159 aA ee al bore Gre Oa 12-2 15 TST Ge Be Ie 1 Giggs: eee rceey ie 46 7 
4-6 1-845 35-1 41-5 16-2 11-3 15-4 15-1 59-0 18-0 58- 46 
4-9 1-732 SA Cae tee sa 14 12-3 15-6 15-4 50 ZO (a IP ie 49 8 
4-7 2-142 Dea eek ce ik 16-5 11-8 14-7 Le eae Bis on Bee: 17-1 57: 43 9 
5 1-88 40-1 41-5 16-2 il 15-7 ASS, LR chs Gro hates 17-7 59 45 10 
3-7 1-627. PAGE | 2 el yt 18 10 15-7 TO EAN (eet err: eee ER Nd a ie hoe 47 11 
4-6 2-406 43 34-1 14-7 11-4 15-6 14-4 58-4 19-4 58 42 
4-5 2-275 AS Oe | aRraa roe 14-2 11-8 16-6 15-7 65 20-9 53 42 12 
4-5 2-661 46 28 16-7 11-1 15-8 15-2 51-3 19-6 62 43 13 
4-7 2-475 48 38-7 14-9 11-9 16-7 14-4 47-7 19 59 44 14 
4:8 2-285 44 40 15 11-9 15-7 13-3 50 19 50 40 15 
4-3 2-366 Ce | Wears 5 15-3 11-6 14-4 TED: Pere e 18-8 54 43 16 
Sitstsle eons 2-555 41 Peay a 14-5 11-9 14 14-8 55 18-7 65 40 17 
2-592 45 28 14-2 10-7 16-7 12-8 65 19:6) | Seeker geeks 45 18 
2-384 43 35-6 13-8 11-1 16-1 13-6 75 20 58 40 19 
063 BO: Oalsaae tee 14-1 10-3 14-8 UGe GuleR, ot..deias ae 19 65 40 20 
2614 43 29-9 15-5 10-8 16-8 15-7 56-1 18 54 41 
015 41 30 14-6 10-8 16-3 16-7 52 20 59 4] 21 
167 38 13 1] 16-2 MD) Be eee, Ps 16 58 42 22 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 















































Sugar oO es 
wre) : = 
garth: Pe Acsmie: £3 ps 
ate, es AR, oo ie) < g TR20 
Bie |g.) 22/2 | 229) #-| 8 | pe ges 
LOCALITY % 6 Fo \|se5| 25 | 5 eg | & 8 ee ony 
2 | Sel Gee fees 2S: lowe ee ee | 1 | ee eae, 
22/88] g8| 28 |cer| BS |G2| cs | eS | af | So | zBe8 
fs |28/et] a8 (885) 26 |2s| BS | gs | Bs | $8 | S88 
Fal Sal oa] Salssal ss |HS| Bh | SR | Fa | sa | EPwaA 
©) a S H ie) - oD) Ay oO oD) wD <x 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents |cents| cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-1 | 6-0 | 35-6 | 51-8 | 19-8 44-1] 2-8 39.1 49.4 41-5 4.9 14-487b 
Nov: Scotia (average)...... 6-@ | 5-8 | 39-3 | 48-2 | 18-5 §-8 | 2. 40-6 39-6 11-5 5-0 15-009 
1—Sydney.......--eeee- 6-1] 5-9 | 89-9 | 48-8 | 20-9 We3 |) 3 43-9 45-5 12-3 A ON ceneiselers 21% 
2—New Glasgow.....--- 6 5-8 | 39-1 | 45-2 | 17-1 9 2-8 38-6 33-2 11-9 egli., [Eve ataemts weno 
3—Ambherst.........++0. 5-9 | 5-8 | 48-5 | 48-8 | 15 OYBOF |p 2) 35 35.5 alike te Gh el eee 
4—Halifax.........-0+06- 5-8 | 5-5 | 36-7 | 48-4 | 21-7 Oe |p 38} 42 42 12-4 4-9 15-00 
5—Windsor......-+++2005 6 5-8 | 35-6 | 48-8 | 18 9-8 | 2-6 48 46-3 11-6 OLR lasstpaiece ss 
G—=LPruro ne. crac cree 6-4 5-8 | 41-2 | 48-9 | 18-2 9-8 2-8 85-8 85-3 11-8 Bical Wi wae eeterashs oe 
7—P.KE.1.-Charlottetown| 5:9} 5-5 | 42-8 | 47 18-6 14 2-8 41 39.3 11-9 4-9 14-480 
New Brunswick (average) | 6-0 | 5-8 | 40-6 | 48-5 | 18-5 10-6 | 2.8 23.8 37-2 12-0 5A 14-500 
8—Moncton......--+++:: 6 5-7 | 44 49 19-7 9-5] 2-8 41-7 38-6 Nee 5-3 
9—Saint John......-.+.- 5-8} 5-8 | 39 46-5 | 18-7 9:9] 3 38-1 38-1 12-3 5-2 14-50 
10—Fredericton........-- 6-1] 5-7 | 41-4 | 48-4 | 17-9 11-1 |) 2-7 35-4 34-6 11-9 WOM... aheteiatines «se 
11—Bathurst........++-+> 6 6 38 50 17-5 9-6 | 2-8 40 37-5 11-5 D Ay Ales teem no es 
Quebec (average)........-> 5-7 | 5-5 | 34-6 | 52-9 | 20-1 13-0 | 2-8 42-9 51-3 10-3 4-4 13 -804 
12—Quebec........+++ tees} 5-91 sDeO |esore: || 66°3) | 20 15-4 | 2-7 36-9 57-5 10-5 4-8 13-50 
18—hree Rivers.......-- 5-7] 5-6 | 35-1 | 59-7 | 22-2 15-6 | 3-4 49-2 56-7 10-8 4-6 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke........-- 5-5 | 5-4 | 82-2 | 51-9 | 17-5 11:2] 2-8 44.1 49-7 10-6 4-8 |15-00-15-50 
15 SOTE LF tale ole rereieneio? 5-7 | 5-4 | 34-7 } 52-8 | 19-3 10-6 | 2-4 37-8 45 10 4.5 12-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-5 | 5-4 | 35-5 | 50-5 | 20-3 12-7 | 2-6 43-6 53-2 10-4 4-8 12-75 
17—St. Johns..........--: 6 5-7 | 383 45-6 | 18 18-2 | 3-2 42-5 53-3 10 5 see eo. ae 
18—'l hetford Mines......-| 5-9] 5-5 | 35 52-5 | 20-8 13-2 | 2-9 44 45 10 4-59). aee roe ae 
19—Montreal..........+-- 5-6] 5-4 | 85-9 | 55-3 | 21-3 13-4 | 2-6 48-3 50-3 10-3 4-5 |13-75-14-00 
PAV shila oa ic ona eee: 5-9 | 5-7 | 384-5 | 51-5 | 21-2 11-4 | 2-8 40 50-7 10 4-5 |14-59-15-00 
Ontario (average).......--- 6-0 | 5-9 | 35-9 | 54-9 | 19-9 12-2 | 2.6 37.7 50-0 410-8 4.8 14.203 
21—Ottawa.......02.205- 6 5-9 | 37-3 | 59-5 | 18-9 13-6 | 2-6 44.9 57-5 10-3 5-3 |14-50-15-00 
22—Brockville........-.- 5-8 | 5-6 | 85-6 | 49-9 | 20-2 10 2-6 36-7 46 10-3 4-8 14-00 
23—Kingston........--++: 5-8 | 5-8 | 88-6 | 47-3 | 21-1 12-8 | 3-1 41-4 50 10 5 14-00 
24—Belleville..........-- 6 5-7 | 85-5 | 52-7 | 21-1 10-6 | 2-5 37-5 45 10 5-3 |13-50-13-75 
25—Peterborough.......- 5-91 5-7 | 41-6 | 58-5 | 19-9 12-4 | 3-2 41-7 49-3 10-6 5 |14-50-14-75 
26—Oshawa.......-+-++-+: 5-9 | 5-9 | 38-8 | 55-8 | 19 10-8 | 2-9 36 50 11 4.8 13-50 
27—Orillia........--<226- 6 6 35-8 | 52-5 | 23 9:7 | 2-4 38-3 46-3 10-7 4-7 14-25 
28—TorontO.....-0.0--6* 5-6 | 5-6 | 38-4 | 57-3 | 19-2 11-4] 2-5 39-5 43-7 10-1 4-5 |13-25-13-50 
29—-Niagara Falls........ 5-7 | 5-9 | 35-6 | 57-6 | 20-4 11-4 | 2-4 BY 50 10-4 4-3 |11-75-13-00g 
30—St. Catharines........| 6:1] 5-9 | 34-8 | 55-6 | 19-2 ibikogia G83 38 50 10-2 5 |12-75-13- 00g 
31—Hamilton.........---. 5-6 | 5-4 | 36-5 | 52-5 | 19-3 10-4 | 2-4 34-6 48-7 9-8 4-5 13-00 
32—Brantford..........-- 5-6 | 5-5 | 37-2 | 57-5 | 18-8 10-8 | 2-6 36-5 45-8 10-3 5 13-50 
30— Galt... sce0cceesss0- 5-8 | 5-8 | 36-5 | 52-9 | 19-9 11-9 | 2-5 44.4 48 10-5 4-5 |13-75-14-00 
34—Guelph.........--++5- 5-4] 5-5 | 36 54-6 | 18 10:3 | 2-4 41-1 49-2 10-6 4-9 |13-75-14-00 
35—Kitchener.........--- 5-7 | 5-7 | 32-1 | 57 18-9 10 2-5 34-5 42-8 10 4 14-00 
86—Woodstock........+-- 5-6] 5-5 | 36 57-2 | 21 10-5 | 2-9 35 54-5 10-7 5 13-50 
37—Stratford..........--- 6-2 | 6-2 | 37-8 | 55-1 | 19-1 10-8 | 2-7 41-7 52 10-9 5:3 13-59 
38—London.........--++- 6 6 38 54 16-6 1S alee 2 33-5 41 10-1 4-8 14-00 
39—St. Thomas.........- 6:2 | 6-1 | 40-2 | 58-8 | 18-1 11-5 | 2-4 41-7 52 10-6 4-9 14-00 
40—Chatham..........-- 6 6 36-6 | 54-1 | 18-5 12-8 | 2-9 Ses yl lame. Sooo 10 4-3 14-00 
41—Windsor........-+-+++- 5-5 | 5-4 | 29-2) 52-2 | 16-8 10-7 |\4°2 34-3 50 9-9 4-1 |13-50-14-50 
42—Sarmia. ....c.e'eeeee ces 6-2 | 6-1 | 33-9 | 54-5 | 19-5 koa | 9 Eb il (Ee, eae te 10-4 4-9 14-00 
483—Owen Sound.......... 5-4] 5-3 | 37-4 | 48-1 | 19-3 10 2-1 BS iay ial a ies oases 10-5 4-5 |14-50-14-75 
44—North Bay........-.. 6-3 | 6-3 | 35 54 24 15-7 | 2-8 41 56 13 5 16-00 
45—Sudbury...........-- 6-3 | 6-2 | 34 59 21 15-6 | 2-7 36 60 12 4-8 |16-25-16-50 
46—Cobalt..:........0000. 6-6 | 6-5 | 41-5 | 57-5 | 21-9 15 2-8 31-2 45 13 De | evaomeee 
47—Timmins..........-++ 6-5 | 6-2 | 31-1 | 58-1 | 20-4 15-3 | 3-2 35 60 © ley: 4-7 18-00 
48-—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-3 | 6 30-2 | 54-8 | 19 14:6 |} 2-5 36-7 54 14 4-5 14-50 
49-—Port Arthur.......... 6 6 80-3 | 57-1 | 22-9 16-5 | 2-8 40 50 10:8 5  |14-75-15-00 
50—Fort William......... 6-5 | 6-4 | 35 55-8 | 21-6 15-2 | 2-6 38-5 D3 11-5 4-7 |14-75-15-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-6 | 6-6 | 32-7 | 48-9 | 20-2 14:3 | 2-8 35-1') °° 51-5 12-8 5-2 19-75¢ 
51—Winnipeg............- 6-5 | 6-6 | 33-7 | 48-3 | 18-4 13-9 | 2-9 35-2 51-2 11-6 5-5 18-50 
62—Brandon............. 6-7 | 6-6 | 31:6 | 49-4 | 22 14:6 | 2-7 35 51-7 14 4-8 21-00 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-5} 6-9 | 32-7 | 49-8 | 20-8 19-9 | 3-1 39-6 55-6 13-9 Bye al ies ae ire 
63— Reving, 2 s.5.6 +. sree 6-1 | 7-1.) 32-4 | 49-8 | 18-7 18-2a| 3 37-72 53-3 12-5 CSS eres | elie 
54—Prince Albert........ 7 6-9 | 32-8 | 49 21-1 21-3a| 3-5 42-8 56-7 13-5 Di 2 Sede crtcete e 
65—Saskatoon.......-..-- ore il ¥f 83-5 | 49-4 | 21-1 19-lal 2-8 38-7 56-7 14-7 (Se eS ot ae 
56—Moose Jaw..... sergeant 6:2 | 6-6 | 32-2 | 50-8 | 22-3 21a 3-2 BOSS. | ees 15 OP AM Pe act ae yee 
Alberta (average).......... 6-6 | 6-6 | 32-0 | 47-9 | 19-7 18-8 3-0 35-2 53-2 13-7 ECP idl We ae oe ee 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-9 | 6-5 | 35 49-1 | 21-4 21-8a| 2-9 38-1 60-5 12 4-7 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7 vi 32:5 | 49-7 | 21 Iho TEN BY 33°7 55 15 AG) occas ger ae 
59—Edmonton........... 6-5 | 6-7 | 33-5 | 47-6 | 21-7 16-4a} 3-1 39-6 51-2 14-1 5-5 g 
60—Calgary). ie. c.s-kees 6-4 6-8 | 31:3 | 46-7 | 16-7 17-7a| 3-1 31 50 13-3 4-5 g 
61—Lethbridge...,........ 6-4] 6 27-8 | 46-3 | 17-6 19-3a} 2-9 33:7 50 14 Cl ice 6 eae sere 
British Columbia(average)| 6-4! 6-1] 34-1 | 47-9 | 20-9 21-7 | 3-1 42-1 55-1 11-9 TE Hal BOS St ae ee 
G62—Bernie sce es ser 8 7-2 | 36-2 | 48-7 | 21-7 25a, sya ley| re lana GON alsa dee Aad. lit Ae ga e's eis 
63—Nelson...........00- 6-7 | 6-4 | 33-7 | 49-7 | 22-5 23-4a] 3-3 38-7 61-3 12-6 al (Eee ree oe 
64 Trail ee aban 6-5 | 6-1 | 38-3 | 50 19-7 25a 3°3 34 50 14 CHG ac orn eee 
65—-New Westminster....| 5-9 | 5-6 | 30-8 | 44-3 | 18 18-2a} 2-8 48-6 52-5 11 Li ie Sea wer 
66—Vancouver........... 5-6} 5-5 | 32-4 | 44-6 | 20-5 18-7a| 3-4 38 58-7 10-3 AG Nattosie eis. 2 
Gi——Victoria. ence screen 6-6 | 6-1 | 34-1 | 47-4 | 21-9 20-6a] 2-8 43-6 55 11 Ds Ihe deverstagane retere 
68—Nanaimo............. 5-71 5-7 | 35 48-3 | 21-9 19-6a] 2-8 50 BOW ale ee ee Or Ls Aedes aie weces 
69—Prince Rupert........] 6:2] 6 32 50 21 23a 3 42 53 12.2 Oe Galactic esc estes 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
p. Six roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition and conveniences.. 
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AND RENTALS AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1936 








Wood 2 
J & 
5 3 
re} 
o = © 3 s 
a tet) > = oO i- of o 
Og 5a £ ye ean 3 he = 
[=ire) ) fo) n & ro) Oa6 ° a) — 
4 = = = nes o-88 ‘3 
ae ty no) SN Se, Bow 2 
38 qo 5 2d Pao 436 3 
2a Sm 3 p= aS oh ™oAn 5 
es) jan a0) MD ro) = oO 
$ $ $ $ $ 
9-346 9-595 7-219 8-475 7-383) 27-0 
7925 6-667 5-250 6-250 6-250] 29-8 
6-50- 7-25 G00. ho A OOM eee eects S oe eR eel eee cae ss 30-1 
6-5 5-00 4-00 5-00 6:00c} 30 
Glo OhOOM ee Mm LOTOOUI Nomen tes [etre tk enor teen eee line eerere os cee ott so Rk dee tx elec 28-3 
8-00-10-25 11-00 |8-00-10-00}) 9-00-11-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 6-50 - 
Ga eect chats | arcecs ep eer ener imarrerete cliche s'[ercrora csi ace ats Al Nie mrereeete mone mearate, cok 6 tare sie ctec-oBinctee 6 oe 0 
CHS 22, Saree yectetonasal Miers aes Seema | SER Aimed MMe | earn. Meco ot) |b eee Rohe Al Iai Meee eg 29-4 
8-50- 9-40 : 8-750 6-250 7-250 9-000c} 24 
10-094 . 7-600 5-500 6-500 7-500) 28-7 
9-00-11-00¢ : 6-002 5-00 6-00 g 302 
10-75-12-00 |11--0-12-00 8-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00- 8-00c] 28-5 
9-00-10-50 l(a semesters vedcass| Ra evepar stone fopecer a liccnokot ue rezone | hee eanie cuore aise Asti eens) & 0 
OSS SE Aen th egies cates A Ro | Soa ad | LAM bt | lege An] (a 28-7 
9-140 40-183 7-668 8-668 7-850] 23-8 
10-00 12-00c 10-67c 10-67¢ 6-75c| 21-7 
8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00c 8:-00c}] 25 
9-25 8-00 6-00 7:00 8-00 ee 
eee ARIE 10-33c¢ 8-67¢ 10-67¢ 6-50c} 21-4 
RO cr ee err a PAS a Tous, rai [Patnsiniapare kei sana couegetvadeacesoe I esate cose’ Re RCN cutee! ais oy muictakial > © 21-5 
Sicocecponedes CUS (ees SERIA icon AR hepcaesl NveincCMl | Gulp be ce boll ARR | [PR Meo ite (DAR kai is bel (Salle eee 25 
8-00- 8-50 00 |10.67-12.00c]12- 00-13 -33¢ 7:00 8-00 10-00c| 26-3 
LOS25e ie) LD OM Mee a ler cdons ciaret Vlarccaccee seer eillsccce, o:ieco glee Repeal aeweneboraaie sl oss 26-2 
10-075 10-309 8-250 9-801 8-813] 25-0 
10-25 |11-50-12 9-00 7-00 8-09 5-00 | 24-6 
oO ERIS A PEERS ODP || alee o S ye l | te s sae Penge ay cheer (IIMs veer (Node. ae emesis 23-5 
8-00 10-00 . 9-00 10-00 10-00 | 25 
9-00-11-50 9-00 . 8-00 (eal) Bl i 8S ila ea 23-6 
9-50 9-00 . 6-00 7-00 $5-00 | 22 
10-50 11-00 : 9-00 10-00 9-00 | 21 
9-50 8.00-38-50 | 9-50-10-00 |6.00- 7-00 | 7-00- 8-50 |............ 25 
10-75 14-00 : 11-00 12-00 11-00 | 25 
7-00-7-50g |10-25-10 g g g g 22 
8-00- 8-50g g g g g 23-3 
9-00 13-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 26 
Ti COL | emeanenn 2OU eer ee arts |e ee OOO) Pore. ane ee 12-00 8-25c] 24-7 
10-00 13-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c} 24 
9-50-10-00 11-00 8-00 OS OOM A eee 24-7 
11-00 14-90 11-00 1SEOOR ees PERS 24-2 
GOO=1 1 S| Weel BOO. | eescticezuscs. ol toscana oil eRe CI Test: wera wey ers | ot 23-5 
8-50-11-00 13-59 : 12-00 LEO OM Bees faa 24-4 
100.411 00-12 0055 3082... OOC|ae een aeree DOC errs sta = 24-6 
10-00-11-50 | 9-50-12-00 |.......... 14-00-16-00c].......... 12-00c 8-00c} 24-5 
8-00 POEM we Le | cee ee acca Sesh & macy ills e Bie Nee aes EE Sr clas 22-5 
SoA o  TULKT De ie sees | IASECOLIYG: ERA Rissa 10-00-12-00c]12-00-14-00c} 20 
TROPHIES tee rtiy | WAC oat 0 Naas Se Es Biciocte. > etcieiere| Marans MRuAReael kes MEME Arle aie p.'5|| ame Pur idee eg 24-5 
Sr OU meme SIM OOM Meese: let sree: os liate misceeetc ctare lice occa teers oleae ews red Seah op sce. oe 23-2 
MN DicQ a | Mm AL ODE pete t acca Nahe eee eee tte TRE Ech Gk hess.) | RSA AN EPI aS. ea fdas 30 
9-00-13 -50 12-50 8-50 9-0 9-00c} 29-8 
1S OOF en eet Vol ee a eee O0E ee S=25=10 DOC ates 31-2 
15-00 8-50 7-50 SE DOME ete. ele ath 35 
7-50-11-00 6-25 5-00 6-50 6-50c}] 25 
10-50-12-50 6-75 6-25 EAU otis Shomene 26-7 
10-50-12-00 6-50 5-50 E55) | Las os 26 
AO: 250) 5 BE 315) cede eels ono ete. wa 6-688 7-313 6-625) 27-3 
9-75-12-25 |13-50- 14. HOM, Steed. RR SAAS es 4-75-8-25 | 5-50- 9-00 6-50 | 27 
8: 00-10-50 mil s—00—16-a0i ian net cite seein ee een 5-75-8-00 | 6-25- 8-50 | 6-50- 7-00 | 27-5 
S000 ere 1G GSS loc moc well eos amie. 5-250 7-719 8-590) 28-1 
Ae O-12 250 wemund «LPR aren een: eometaeet es ete Rta ee 6-50=29-00 Nic eens oe. 25-4 
S 00-07 00Iu ls digest OP 00) seco’. ece lols Setar > es 3-50-4-50 125: 00— 6005). Syacs. eee: 29-5 
ova aly qaylyelt al pea ros Rees 6:25-6:75 | 6-75- 9-59 7-00 | 29-4 
DOO SOS00H | inl 5S =SObM ae. tae | See eee ce oo | oe eee ne 9-00-10-00c 10-00c} 28 
eA DG i eet oc S02 OOO turk cate t al siete tacos 5-500 6-500 4-066) 29-9 
g g g g g 32-5 
GAUL peo ec SR And ees 8 oo ade oS be Oi de We ee ee i Ce 30 
2-75- 4-25h g 5-00g 6-00¢ g 31-4 
6-00- 6-50h g 6- 00g 7: 00g 4-00g| 28-3 
BED O SIO il PAA cee Aliees Ee Bic HAT tet state | cleo o.oo [eatin cee 4-00 | 27 
O92 tines 10 OO ei ee lbs te are ser heeros 6-469 6-875 4-8 3.6 fi 
OR50 TODO 0 | Maemen el eb Ol | elim |'Ras Gite pees. « 6-50-7-50 | 7-50-— 8-50 5-00 | 40 
ScD0 89 SOs ol So OOM eek aa cilideyes estes oict 6-25-6-50 | 7-25- 7-50 G250C) teens 
ODS ell> —. gt lOeiiiw lease eel ene neck aan! heraGeiae 5-00 3-50 | 30 
OE D0=102500|> Sake 102750) eee heen lites See eh. ec littcloe ob coe 6-50 4-2 30 
SoD TOS Oe em O00) Ne kg rs ROe ol. ois tosenere's ot 4-50- 5-50] 6-20- 7-30c 4-77c| 30-8 
EDO-BS 205 eee Me eee lee ote ee: (OU el beierinels eae 33-3 
1200-13 5()4| seater sh lec Ate, ieee tw fd. aes 5-00-10-00i] 7-00-12-O00i]............ 33 


price per cord from price quoted. 
r. Mining company houses in district $5-10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


22794—7 








f. Petroleum coke. 








g. Natural gas used extensively. 













house with 
modern con- 

veniences, 
per month 


per box (400) 


Matches, 


$ 


22-495 
21-417 
16-00-26-00 
15-00-25 -00 
15-00-18-00 


22° 125 


—_ 


DWODOODOMOODDODOMW OOO WOO WO WW OOOO O WOO BOO X 
eh et tt et et DOE DO 


rR Ss 
Sc 
bo 
or 
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WONKEYONWNWNWNNNWNMNNNNDNRR Ree bo 
wONOnNoocoo 
S> 
i 
bo 
AI 
lee) 
oOo 


0; 00-20-00 


aay 
NoKas Tar) 


20-00 


p 
18-00-25 -00 
20-00-28 -00 


beh pt 
mmoouoseousenonowoes 


— 


10 |25-00-30-09 


h. Lignite. 


Rent 


Six-roomed | house with 


ee Oe ee eC 


Six-roomed 


incomplete 
modern 
con- 
veniences 
per month 


$ 


16-508 
14-583 
12-00-16-00 
10-00-15-00 
10-00 
15-00-23 -00 
14-00-18-00 
15-00-17-00 
10-09-15 -00 
NN: Aas 





woo NOorwbyr 


12-00-20-09 
18-00-22-00 
7:00-10-00 
14-00-18 -00 
12-00-18-00 
5:-00- 7-00 
14-00-18 -00 
14-00-18 -00 


14-00-18 -00 
15-00-18 -00 
14-00-18 -00 
14-90-18 - 00 
12-00-18 -00 
1200-20-00 
18-00-25-00 
16-00-22-00 
15-00-22-00 
15- 00-22-00 
15-00-22-00 
16-00-20-00 
14-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 
14-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 
16- 00-24-00 
15-00-18 -00 
14-00-17-00 
18-00-23 -00 
15-00-22 -00 
14-00-20-00 


25-00-30: 00 
14-00 


p 
12-00-18-00 
15-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 

15-750 


47- 250 


14-00 
16- 00-20-00 
18-00-25 -00 
11-00-15-00 
14-00-18-00 
12-00-15-00 
12-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 


i. Including birch, 
gs. Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICST 


Average Prices in 1926=100 






Commodities Com- 


July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July |June |Julyt 


modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1936 







*All commodities:.......-osee-.: 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 

II. Animalsand Their Products 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products 


ee 


ee 


see eee 


VI Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Theireeroducciseies as oe 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 


sete ewer eee ee sese 


VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 


Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 
DACCOM Cre eh tenet ene akc 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 

II. Producers’ Goods.......... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 
Building and Construction 
Materials. cetirnek von 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 


Classified according to origin— 


re 


Farm (Canadian)........ 
II. Marine 
III. Forest 


eee eeoer ores eee sovece 


All raw (or partly manufactured) 
ea yee ay (fully or chief- 
Ve orseetite cals seis oles ee em aoe 


236 | 62-0)102-7/136-1| 96-9} 99-3] 95-2) 94-7) 87-7) 75-3] 72-2) 73-8] 73-1) 73-7 


126 | 61-8/119-0/150-8| 90-2} 98-9} 99-6) 99-7] 90-5} 69-0} 67-7) 69-4] 69-7) 71-2 
110 | 62-2) 91-9/126-3/101-4} 99-5) 92-2) 91-3] 85-9] 79-5) 75-2) 76-7) 75-3) 75-4 
402 | 67-7|133-3)164-8] 98-8}101-3} 96-9)100-6) 81-5) 67-3} 69-2) 69-1] 68-7) 68-5 
24 | 55-1] 81-9}108-6/104-1) 96-8} 92.4} 94-9] 91-2) 89-1] 84-8] 89-7] 89-7) 90-0 
378 | 69-1/189-0)171-0| 98-2)101-8) 97-4/101-3] 80-4) 64-9) 67-5] 66-8) 66-4} 66-1 


111 | 67-0)100-7/144-0/108-7/100-0} 97-9) 98-9] 89-5) 82-4] 80-8} 83-2) 82-5) 84-8 
267 | 69-5)148-1)177-3] 95-8)102-2) 97-3]101-8] 78-4) 61-0) 65-2} 64-0) 68-7) 62-9 


186 | 59-2/134-7|176-4} 91-2/100-2] 91-9) 94-8 : c . : : 
105 | 70-1/129-0/146-0| 95-9) 98-3!104-2)104-4) 89-6] 71-6} 61-0] 66-7) 68-8) 70-1 
70 | 64-1)132-6]160-6) 88-0/100-8) 99-3]107-6 : 
16 | 65-9)111-7/114-1} 91-7/100-5) 97-4/103-3 . : . . . 
57 | 60-1] 89-7}151-3/106-8)100-5} 98-1] 93-8) 87-3] 78-8]. 62-8] 65-9) 64-2) 68-0 
203 | 67-9)115-2}134-6)106-4] 99-8) 90-7] 93-3] 87-4] 80-2) 80-5) 82-1] 82-4) 82-4 
245 | 63-8/120-8/154-1] 94-7} 99-8] 96-2)101-6} 80-0) 60-4) 62-9) 64-7) 65-2) 66-6 


322 | 64-8)127-7/156-5}100-4) 99-7) 94-8] 93-1) 85-8) 74-1) 72-4) 73-1) 72-8) 71-9 


—— ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


567 | 64-0/127-4)155-9] 97-3)100-1) 96-0) 97-2) 85-3) 71-3) 70-5) 72-0} 71-5) 72-3] 75-4 
135 | 58-1]/127-9)167-0} 86-2}100-8| 92-6) 96-9] 78-5) 56-7] 69-7] 68-5} 66-4] 66-9] 75-6 
76 | 70-9/127-1]145-1) 96-0} 99-1)108-3/108-5} 93-5) 71-2) 59-4] 66-0) 68-8) 69-7) 71-3 
85 | 58-2/157-1|176-5/101-7/100-1} 94-2) 91-5) 80-8} 73-7] 70-6) 72-9] 70-8] 69-2) 70-3 


49 | 63-9] 89-1/154-4/106-3)100-6} 98-2] 93-9] 87-6) 78-9} 62-6) 65-8] 64-2) 68-1) 68-3 
44 | 68-9/156-9/168-4)104-6] 99-5} 92+7) 93-8] 90-8] 87-1] 85-5] 87-1] 87-1] 87-7) 87-8 


18 | 98-4)141-9]135-5) 97-3)100-0| 91-7] 98-5) 75-8) 62-5) 69-9] 63-2) 68-9] 67-7) 68-9 
83 | 56-8] 82-3}112-2)107-0| 99-1] 91-3} 93-4) 90-4) 85-0} 82-9) 86-1 
77 =| 63-4/118-7/141-5]105-4/100-4} 95-2) 95-8) 92-8) 86-8) 81-1] 81-8] 79-8) 77-2) 78-2 


we eee 


se eee 


eeeee 


sees 


ee eee 


eee ee 


see ee 





tThe Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

tFor the week ended July 31, 1936; monthly figures not yet available. 

“Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 752) 


1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Little movement occurred in meat prices 
during the month, the tendency, however, was 
upward. The largest advances were recorded 
in the prices of fresh leg roast of pork and 
bacon, the former being up from an average 
price of 21-1 cents per pound in June to 21-9 
cents in July and the latter from 29*1 cents 
per pound to 29:5 cents. There were frac- 
tional advances in sirloin steak, round steak, 
stewing beef and veal. Lard was lower in 
most localities in Ontario and other eastern 
provinces, the Dominion average price being 
15:3 cents per pound as compared with 15-7 
cents in June. Eggs were generally higher, 
fresh advancing from 24-2 cents per dozen to 
27-2 cents and cooking from 20°6 cents per 
dozen to 23°4 cents. Creamery butter ad- 
vanced in most localities and the Dominion 
average price was one cent per pound higher 
at 26:2 cents. Cheese rose from 20°3 cents 
per pound in June to 20:7 cents in July. 
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The price of bread has been unchanged 
since the beginning of the year at 6-2 cents 
per pound. Onions continued to advance, the 
price averaging 6 cents in July as compared 
with 5-7 cents in June and 3-6 cents in Janu- 
ary. Potatoes were substantially higher in 
eastern cities, while some declines were re- 
corded in the prairie provinces. The Domin- 
ion price was $1.95 per ninety pounds in July 
and $1.70 in June. United States anthracite 
coal was practically unchanged at an average 
price of $14.44 per ton. No changes were re- 
ported in rent. 


Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $15.50; Wind- 
sor, $16.50; Charlottetown, $13.40; Moncton, 
$16; Saint John, $13; Quebec, $13.50; Three 
Rivers, $15; Sherbrooke, $16.25; St. Hyacinthe, 
$13; Montreal, $14.25; Ottawa, $15.50; King- 
ston, $14.50; Belleville, $16; Peterborough, 
$16; Oshawa, $14.25; Toronto, $14.50; St. 
Catharines, $15; Hamilton, $14.50; Galt, $16; 
Sudbury, $17.50; Cobalt, $18; Timmins, $18.75; 
Sault Ste. Marie, $14.50; Port Arthur, $17; 
Fort William, $17; Winnipeg, $19.50. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


6 Bes following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and wholesale 
prices in Great Britain and several of the 
principal commercial and industrial countries 
appeared in the July issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. : 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 92°6 
for June, an increase of 0-8 per cent for the 
month. Both foods and industrial materials 
contributed to the advance. The greatest 
change in any one group, however, was a fall 
of 3:9 per cent in cereal prices. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 84-4 at the end of June, a de- 
crease of 0-9 per cent for the month. Of the 
six groups, four showed declines, while the 
animal food group advanced and_ sundries 
were unchanged. 


Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 146 at July 1, an advance of 1:4 per cent 
for the month, due entirely to higher food 
prices, chiefly potatoes, eggs and butter. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914=100 (gold index), was 76 for June, a 
decrease of one point for the month. De- 
creases were recorded in both vegetable and 
animal foods and in minerals and metals and 
textiles. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Federal Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1913=100, 


was 104-0 for June, an increase of 0-2 per cent 
for the month. The changes in all groups 
were small. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 124-5 for 
June, an increase of 0-2 per cent for the month 
due to slight increases in food and clothing 


prices. 
India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, of 
wholesale prices in Bombay, on the base July 
1914—100, was 94 for May, showing no change 
from the previous month, 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
of cost of living in Bombay, on the base July 
1914=100, was 100 for May, showing no 
change from the April level in any of the 
groups. 

United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber (continued by Dun and Bradstreet, In- 
corporated), which is based on the sum total 
of the prices per pound of 96 commodities of 
common consumption, was $9-8538 at July 1, 
an advance of 1-2 per cent for the month. 
Advances were recorded in 11 of the 13 groups, 
while the metals group declined and chemicals 
and drugs were unchanged. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun 
and Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is based 
on the cost per capita of a year’s supply of 
commodities was $178-240 at July 1, a rise of 
3°5 per cent for the month. Of the seven 
groups, six showed advances, while the metals 
group declined slightly. 

Cost or Livinc—The National Industrial 
Conference Board index number, on the base 
1923=100, was 85-1 for June, an increase of 
1-6 per cent for the month, due chiefly to 
increased food prices. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1936 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial dis- 
eases reported with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc., as well as 
fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupations) which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the second 
quarter of 1936 was 235, there being 54 in 
April, 90 in May and 91 in June. 


The report for the first quarter of 1936, 
showing 205 fatalities, was given in the 
Laspour GAzETTE, May, 1936, page 472. In the 
second quarter of 1935, 212 fatal accidents 
were recorded (LABour Gaznettr, August, 1935, 
page 789). The supplementary lists of acci- 
dents, not reported in time for inclusion in the 
reports covering the periods in which they 
occurred, contains 8 fatalities for the first quar- 
ter of 1936, and 8 fatalities for 1935. 


In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the date on which they prove fatal. 


Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondents of the Lasour GaAZErrs. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the second quarter of 
1936 were as follows: agriculture, 30; logging, 
37; fishing and trapping, 15; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 40; manu- 
facturing, 20; construction, 19; electric light 
and power, 4; transportation and public utili- 
ties, 39; trade, 10; service, 21. 

Of the mining accidents 29 were in “metalli- 
ferous mining,” 9 in “coal mining,” and 2 in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying, 
n.e.s.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 1 was in 
“vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 1 in 
“textiles and clothing,’ 1 in “leather, fur and 
products,’ 6 in “saw and planing mill prod- 
ucts,’ 4 in “pulp, paper and paper products,” 
3 in “iron, steel and products,’ 1 in “non- 
ferrous metal products,” and 3 in “non- 
metallic mineral products.” 

In construction there were 10 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 5 in “highway and 
bridge,” and 4 in “miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 11 fatalities in “steam railways,” 19 in 
“water transportation,” 5 in “local transporta- 


tion,” 2 in “air transportation,” and 2 in “tele- 
graphs and telephones.” 

In trade there were 5 fatalities in “wholesale,” 
and 5 in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 12 were in “pub- 
lic administration,’ 1 in “recreational,” 1 in 
“laundering, dyeing and cleaning,” 4 in “cus- 
tom and repair,” and 3 in “personal, domestic 
and business.” 


There was no serious disaster resulting in a 
very large number of fatalities during the 
period under review. Accidents involving the 
loss of two or more lives were as follows:— 


On June 17, six log drivers were drowned in 
Duparquet Lake, Northern Quebec, when a 
motor-driven canoe capsized in a storm. There 
were seven men crossing the lake in the canoe 
when they were caught in a squall; but one 
of them managed to swim to an island. 


Six. fishermen were drowned off Magdalen 
Islands, Quebec, on April 17, when their motor- 
boat capsized in a rough sea. 

Two farmers were burned in a fire that 
destroyed their home near Calmar, Alberta, on 
June 23. 

Two log drivers were drowned in Abitibi 
County, Quebec, on May 21, when a boat 
upset in rapids while they were releasing 
jammed logs. 

On June 24, three trappers were drowned 
in Lac Ile a-la~Crosse, Saskatchewan, when a 
canoe capsized in a storm. 

In metalliferous mining, two labourers were 
drowned in Long Lac, Ontario, on May 19, 
when a canoe overturned. On May 28, a pilot, 
a mechanic and two prospectors lost their lives 
in an aeroplane crash near Lake Chicougamau, 
Quebec. 

Two coal miners were killed by falling rock, 
on June 29, at Britannia, British Columbia. 

While loading logs at Saut-aux-Cochons, 
Quebec, on April 6, two saw-mill workers were 
crushed under a pile of logs. 

On May 9, two electricians were electrocuted 
while repairing a power line at Shawinigan 
Falls, Quebec. 

A pilot and a forest ranger were killed in 
a plane crash at Port Arthur, Ontario, on 
June 8. 

A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first quarter of 1986 has been com- 
piled which contains 8 fatalities, of which 1 
was in logging, 1 in fishing and trapping, 
1 in manufacturing, 3 in construction, 1 in 
transportation and public utilities, and 1 in 
trade. One of these accidents occurred in 
February and 7 in March. 
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FATALINDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1936 BY GROUPS 
OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 19385 has been made. This in- 
cludes 8 fatalities of which 1 was in agricul- 
ture, 1 in fishing and trapping, 3 in mining, 


non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 1 in 
manufacturing, 1 in construction, and 1 in 
transportation and public utilities. One of 
these accidents occurred in May, 1 in August, 
3 in October, 1 in November and 2 in De- 
cember. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Validity of Regulation made by Manitcba 
Minimum Wage Board 


if N a magistrate’s court, an employer had been 

convicted of violating a regulation of the 
Minimum Wage Board, by employing a male 
person of 18 years or over at a rate less than 
the minimum rate prescribed by the Mini- 
mum Wage Act. The lower court imposed 
a fine of $25, and the defendant was ordered 
to pay the employee $79.03, being 7 cents an 
hour for 1,129 hours, the difference between 
the wage paid and the minimum wage of 25 
cents an hour. 


This decision was appealed by the plaintiff, 
contending “znter alia that the meeting of the 
board at which the regulation was passed had 
no authority to pass it, since it was not consti- 
tuted in accordance with the Act.” The Act 
provides that the Board shall consist of five 
persons and from evidence given it .was dis- 
closed that the board was not complete be- 
cause of the resignation of one of its members 
effective prior to the date of the meeting at 


which. the regulation referred to was made. 
(“The female representative of employees, 
had tendered her resignation to the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council two years previously 
and thereafter did not attend the board’s 
meetings.”) . 

The Court was equally divided in its de- 
cision. Two justices “held that the appellant’s 
contention was correct and the conviction 
should be quashed,” and the remaining two 
“held that the objections to the regulation 
were ineffective. The Court being equally 
divided the appeal was dismissed.” 

Rez vs. Hatskin, Manitoba Court of Appeal 
(1936) 2 Western Weekly Reports, p. 321. 


Quebec Collective Agreements Act not in 
Conflict with Dominion Law concerning 
Combines 

An action in the Superior Court of the dis- 
trict of St. Francois for wages alleged due 
under the agreement for the shoe industry 
made binding under the Collective Agree- 
ments Extension Act was decided by Mr, Jus- 
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tice Verret in favour of the plaintiff on April 4. 
The action was brought by the joint com- 
mittee appointed to enforce the agreement 
against the Diva Shoe Company of Richmond, 
Quebec, for the recovery of $1,668.50 in wages, 
being the difference claimed between the 
wages paid and the amount calculated at the 
rates fixed in the agreement. 


On behalf of the defendant company, it was 
contended that the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act and the agreement 
made under its authority were invalid; 
that the parties to the agreement were not 
competent to make a legal contract because 
the National Catholic Federation of Shoe 
Workers and the Canadian Association of 
Shoe Manufacturers (Quebec Division) who 
made the agreement had no legal existence 
and that those who signed the collective agree- 
ment in the name of these parties were not 
authorized to do so; that the collective agree- 
ment was merely a form of stipulation for a 
third party which is prohibited by art. 1029 
of the Civil Code of Quebec; that the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 
which is designed to promote collective 
agreements concerning wages, hours of labour, 
etc., between employers and employees in the 
same industries conflicts with section 498 of 
the Criminal Code of Canada and the Com- 
bines Investigation Act and is, therefore, 
illegal and ultra vires. 


In view of the claim of the defence as to the 
validity of the statute, the Attorney-General 
of Quebec intervened to uphold the right of 
the Legislature to enact the law. 


In the reasons for the judgment, it was 
pointed out that the shoe manufacturers’ as- 
sociations were legal entities and could enter 
into an enforceable contract. As regards the 
National Catholic Federation of Shoe Work- 
ers of Canada, while it is not incorporated, 
it constitutes one of the associations contem- 
plated by the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act. Moreover, this Federation 
comprises three groups: the Protective Union 
of Shoe Workers of Quebec, the National Syn- 
dicate of Shoe Workers of Montreal and the 
National Catholic Union of Shoe Workers of 
Canada, Ste. Genevieve-de-Batiscan division. 
These three associations have a legal existence, 
being registered under the Professional Syn- 
dicates Act of Quebec. The two officers of the 
National Catholic Federation of Shoe Workers 
of Canada who signed the agreement were 
the authorized agents of the three unions as 
appeared from resolutions of each of these 
unions approving and ratifying the collective 
agreement. Such ratification is equivalent to 
a retrospective mandate and makes valid the 
acts of the mandatories. 


’ 
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As to the argument of the defendant that 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act conflicts with section 498 of the Criminal 
Code, the judge quoted an authority to the 
effect that the purpose of the section was to 
prohibit cartels or combinations of producers 
formed with a view to getting control of the 
market in order to prevent competition and 
the fall of prices and to assure to their own 
members greater profits. On the other hand, 
in the Court’s opinion, the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act was designed to 
assure to the workers a minimum wage, 
reasonable and adequate, and, therefore, this 
humanitarian statute does not violate the pro- 
visions of section 498. 

The Court held that the action was well 
founded and ordered the defendant to pay 
to the plaintiffs the sum of $1,137.84 which 
appeared to be the amount due to the em- 
ployees of the company. Costs were charged 
to the defendant. The Act was held to be a 
valid measure, within the legislative powers 
of the Province of Quebec. 

The judgment has been appealed. 

Gagnon et autres v. Diva Shoe Co., Lid., 
et Association des Manufacturiers de Chaus- 
sures de Quebec et une autre et Procureur 
General de Quebec, intervenant. (1936) Q.R. 
OO AL OM SSG A I 2: 


Interpretation of Order of Minimum Wage 
Board in Saskatchewan—Wages of 
Employees in Beauty Parlours 


In a case heard before the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal, the appellant had been con- 
victed in magistrates’ court for having “on or 
between October 10, 1935, and January 22, 
1936, unlawfully employed the respondent in a 
‘beauty parlour’ in the City of Regina at a 
rate of wages lower than the minimum wages 
fixed by the Minimum Wage Board.” 

The employee in question had taken a pro- 
bationary course of three months and had 
worked by and for herself for twelve months 
before she was employed by the appellant 
and claimed that this period of independent 
operation should be taken into consideration 
in determining the minimum wage she was 
entitled to. 

For his offence the appellant had, in magis- 
trate’s court, been fined $25 and ordered to 
pay $51, the balance of wages found to be due 
the employee. The police magistrate in pass- 
ing this sentence “held that 12 months inde- 
pendent working following the probationary 
course was not equivalent to the two periods 
of six months each as a ‘learner’ so as to entitle 
the respondent to a minimum wage of $10.50.” 
The magistrate, however, seems to have con- 
sidered that the 12 months of independent 
operation was equivalent to six months as a 
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“learner” 
respondent was entitled to be paid a minimum 
wage of $9 a week. In the opinion of the 
Appeal Court the provisions of the order fixing 
a minimum wage apply exclusively to persons 
who comply with the terms of the order and 
cannot be added to or varied. The time spent 
by the respondent in working independently 
cannot therefore be taken into consideration in 
determining the minimum wage she was en- 
titled to. She had only completed her proba- 
tionary course so far as the order is concerned 
and was only entitled to at least a minimum 
wage of $5 a week as a “learner” for the first six 
months. For the time she was employed by 
the appellant, that is, 15 weeks, she was 
actually paid $84, which slightly exceeded the 
prescribed minimum wages. 

The decision was therefore given that no 
violation of the provisions of the Order had 
been made and that the conviction should be 


and consequently held that the 


quashed and the order for payment of $51 
should be set aside. 

Rex versus Meyers (1936) Vol. 2, Western 
Weekly Reports, 454-456. 





Apparently for the first time, workers violat- 
ing a collective agreement made obligatory 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of Quebec were prosecuted in a 
recent case. The joint committee for the 
enforcement of the agreement in the fur in- 
dustry laid a complaint in Montreal against 
12 workers and the four companies employing 
them for violation of the terms of the agree- 
ment concerning hours. These employees 
had worked after nine o’clock in the evening 
contrary to the agreement. The accused 
pleaded guilty and were required to pay the 
costs of the case. The judge issued a warning 
that for a second offence of this sort a more 
severe penalty would be imposed. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


| NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at the 
beginning of August showed an advance 
that rather exceeded the average gain recorded 
at August 1 in the last fifteen years, according 
to statements tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 9,795 firms in all 
lines of industry except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business. They 
employed 998,564 workers, compared with 
988,838 at July 1. This increase continued 
the moderately forward movement that has 
characterized the industrial situation in the 
last four months. The index, at 105-6 at 
August 1, compared favourably with that of 
104:6 in the preceding month, and 101-1 at 
August 1, 1935. The experience of the last 
fifteen years indicates that employment usually, 
though not invariably, gains at the beginning 
of August, there being on the average, a frac- 
tional increase in the index; after correction 
for seasonal influences, the August 1 index 
therefore slightly advanced, standing, when 
adjusted, at 101-1, as compared with 100-9 
in the preceding month. 

As already stated, the unadjusted index 
(based on the average in the calendar year 
1926 as 100) stood at 105-6 at August 1, 1936, 
compared with 104-6 in the preceding month, 
while at August 1 of the fifteen preceding 
years, the index was as follows: 1935, 101-1; 
1934, 99-9; 1933, 87-1; 1932, 86-3; 1931, 105-2; 
1930, 118-8; 1929, 127-8; 1928, 119-3; 1927, 
110°5; 1926, 105-5; 1925, 97-5; 1924, 95-8: 
1923, 101-4; 1922, 94-2 and 1921, 90-0. 

At the beginning of August, 1936, the un- 
employment percentage reported to the De- 
partment of Labour by local trade unions 
throughout Canada stood at 12-5 as compared 
with 13-9 per cent at the beginning of July, 
1936, and 15-1 per cent at the beginning of 
August, 1935. The percentage for August 
was established from the reports forwarded by 
1,791 labour organizations with a membership 
total of 178,583 persons. . 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a gain in the 
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volume of business transacted in July, 1936, 
when compared with that of the preceding 
month, but a decrease from that of July, 1935, 
this computation being based on the average 
number of placements recorded daily at the 
offices of the Employment Service throughout 
Canada, farming and construction and main- 
tenance showing the largest gains under the 
first comparison and construction and main- 
tenance the greatest loss under the second. 
During July, 1936, there were listed 29,851 
vacancies, 53,257 applications and 28,271 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and 
rent was $16.72 at the beginning of August as 
compared with $16.51 for July; $16.15 for 
August, 1935; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years) ; $21.90 for August, 1929; 
$21.98 for August, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the post war peak); and $14.41 for August, 
1914. The increase in August, 1936 as com- 
pared with the previous month was due to 
an increase in the cost of foods, chiefly 
potatoes, butter and eggs. In wholesale prices 
the weekly index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100 was 75-6 for the week 
ended August 28th, as compared with 76:2 for 
that of August 21st; 76-3 for that of August 
(thwaticavos4. for that of JulywStst. “Ouva 
monthly basis the index number was 74:4 for 
July, 1986; 71-6 for August, 1935; 72-2 for 
August, 1934; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); 98-4 for August, 
1929; 106-0 for August, 1921; 164-3 for May, 
1920 (the post war peak); and 66:1 for Au- 
gust, 1914. 

The table on page 768 gives the most recent 
statistics available reflecting industrial condi- 
tions in Canada. The index of the physical 
volume of business was practically unchanged 
in July from the level of the preceding month 
but was six per cent higher than in July, 
1935. Of the principal factors included in the 
construction of the index, those used to indi- 
cate mineral production, manufacturing and 
imports were somewhat lower in July than in 
June, while advances were recorded in con- 
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768 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
19386 1935 
August July June August July June 

Trade, external aggregate....... Geter: 138, 789, 188 137,540, 468 126, 198,423 113, 247,235 106,180,405 

Imports, merchandise for 

ROUSURMDUOUE... op acieic.cemetiote G5 Uiers erste rth ne 53,820, 904 57,598, 132 49,560,063 48,414,397 46,731,689 

Exports, Canadian prOGuce. spel ||; cer cone ein 83 , 898, 858 79,181,200 75, 676, 436 63, 285, 787 58,504, 829 
Customs duty collected......... Sas ceceanar te ae 7,202,847 7,790,458 6,934,174 6,609, 801 697437527 
Bank debits to individual 

AC COUN US oes ree anae ote aioe a a ohe a@ an lic sce ceo eee 2,893,657,924] 3,135,569,349]) 2,497,602,532| 2,545,101,869] 2,710,310, 988 
Bank notes in circulation........ SRS Re, Pee 119,071,107 123,245,784 129, 968,276 121, 264, 463 129,572,582 
Bank deposits, savings.......... Smt em cea atnces Kovrage 1,493,973,647| 1,504, 792,542) 1,434, 256,634] 1,427,953, 729) 1,425,837,190 
Bank loans, commercial, ete... 8 il. saueeeamemeee 649,772,815 657,429, 789 828,629,038 812,622, 893 831,032,518 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Gomimon Stocks. a vinasstuss ene 114-7 114-3 113-8 94-7 92-4 92-8 

PrELETTEG StOUKS... 002. . peer es sale es 80-6 79-5 76-2 70-9 69-6 68-4 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 71-2 72-0 73°38 79-7 80-2 80-4 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

MUTWDCL LL, a Sete beeen rehiaee 75-6 74-4 72-3 71-6 71-5 71-4 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

LER Shek EIN by BRON RR ISP 16-72 16-51 16-33 16-15 15-94 15-95 

Index, retail sales, unadjusted...].............. 66-3 74-7 65-3 62-5 72-0 
(®) Index,tretail sales, adjusted...2.:1...) 545.00. 72°5 74-2 69-6 69-3 70-8 
(2) Employment, index number, 

smployers’ pay-roll figures..... 105-6 104-6 102-0 101-1 99-5 97-6 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members).... 12:5 13-9 14-8 15-1 15-4 15-9 
Railway— 
(s)Car loadings, revenue 
HPCLQIUER Mem ieee ee ere ..Cars 204,513 184,585 183,530 176,078 175,993 178,574 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 15, 7338, 625 15, 296, 295 14, 739, 765 14,199,344 14, 886,392 13,713, 606 
Operating.expenses cit). Sis SAM ROTO Fee 12,472, 435 11,596,161 11, 676,333 12,168,285 
Canadian Pacific Railwa 
gross earnings...... ae eIIA Tiel |S Peeler ac hee 11,577,430 10,957,610 10,936,576 11,129,568 10, 189,871 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
MueS ac e watee canes Pi Seca pind Reus © nay rari Ae 10,598,330 9,782,061 10, 428,236 9,603,386 8, 786, 059 
Steam railways, freight in 

nb Sons Ra Fe x soe ah snc So PB OM, REEDS <| seca e yoakis >see 1,775,226, 284|) 1, 784,291,793} 2,040,818,519} 1,861, 169,008 
Building permits. see. te eee Serre co 4,602,897 4,580, 740 4,293,058 4,266,224 5,104,855 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 15,536, 160 17,868, 500 20, 803, 400 23, 837,400 18,549,200 18,521,400 
Mineral Production— 

IPISMTON ere eee tee mee tons 38,570 34,988 56,3862 54,414 50,513 44,555 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 80,164 68, 793 82,196 82,488 86,101 73,250 
Herro-alloygese-.assitecewy a tons 9,294 10,962 5,307 3, 893 7,269 8,845 
NECA eee Greets caer eee rete TOSS TRE ets coe ol cc MAME Boece 28, 523,448 26,470,373 29,104,210 27,354,305 
NC Hy SAE 5 TESST» ERE DDS See BO ccldcrobn « boaaiemnae cs oot 29,988,104 28,837,006 27,568,982 28,163,152 
CWOpNDer Mess ste Ke obs Cae MD STs PM sc ch oie |e exert eee ee 31,421,070 32,603,557 80,965,129 35,618,851 
NICKEL, ee eee sai. Ree If oys)| | a, oon ree LA EA Sine See 14, 070, 491] 10,869, 647 10,189, 261 11,665,507 
Gold. winivel ia oes ee OUNCES | Aue sitetdlebeiene & «.< 819,505 816,670 295, 896 285,763 286, 093 
LIV OL Nas suites cage ss heen OUNCES meme titiayas, = ace gl coin ate oictgterinr 1,656, 688 1,585,144 1,162,907 1,504,821 
Woalh th. ,. ER Nae). Fat ene GONS| Mtoe eetes 6 lends 1,050, 007 1,033,241 975, 932 981,080 928,194 
Crude petroleum imports....... (iN) ON? a ae 121,340,060 153, 620, 000 126,730,000} 133,650,000 131,870,000 
nb berimpOres an... sesmiveetin il oss aes oe ee 5,095, 000 4,574,000 6,304, 000 2,955, 000 3,215,000 
Cotton, raw, imports........... MSA ete Merk. 6 ok 5,818,000 7,416,000 7,027,000 9,913,000 7,397, 000 
Wool. raw, imports............. Selle 55 cae Come 2,412,000 8,150,000 1,569,000 1,161,000 2,498, 000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

SOR: SCS EEA: SR LYS Ie bes) A A On cea 201,805,787) 275,711,760) 241,531,775; 211,161,882) 259,725,824 
Plourpro duction’ .echo8 codons ok bras Wevaune. ceae 6: 1,300, 667 1,148,810 1,161,389 992,340 991,559 
(e) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 93,841,054 94,693,262 92,455,481 95,073,668 89,976, 000 87,364,802 
Footwear production........... Panelist « He vigle 1,666,578 1, (21-182 2,153,955 1,728,192 1, 756,304 
Output of central electric stations 

daily UNO OLS cree: Seas cae eewaltele eee tetas octet 65, 189, 000 67,623,000 59, 714, 000 57,792, 000 60,542,000 
Sales of insurance Be Aa At ei PROS 6, Se Blaser eects 82,281,000 81,938, 000 26,639,000 31, 832, 000 31,810,000 
Newsprint production,.......... LOUSY enteel sha 5s ates 274, 630 270,050 235,570 234,270 232,020 
Automobiles, passenger, production.].............. 8,192 13,126 5,524 9,471 12,276 
Index of Physical Volume of 

BEMISMNOSS 4. ouse gs wi ae Sab eee ele tadac's «2% 110-0 110-3 107-9 103-0 99-2 
INDUSTRIAL "F RODUCTION 4.2 70s ches [oes ss bees 2 c+ 111-1 111-6 110-3 104-0 99-7 

Mineral production... .<.ssaeeupeemeie ts octet 147-2 152-5 165-8 135-3 138-4 

Manufacturing <j 'gB'Ss ipuecenot rage eee exesheteleer sig ee «sods 108-9 111-5 102-7 101-7 98-4 

Construction wis Gare maple sigiGhete orate seaveret | eictetetersisie seco eee 54-9 44-7 66-5 55-4 41-3 

Blectricipower. fou i. 4035 faddiece (Ae lads eck «2 213-2 213-1 192-3 189-0 197-4 
DIBTRIB BTION Jb ts «ls 5 da'n de ceeeaal ies cs 107-1 106-6 101-3 100-2 97- 

TACs employment.2s> 02a cee ea. eos as 128-0 127-8 122-8 122-3 122-6 

Ganloetlings. 24 { pict gates « cai'ed<eks Peek ot 78-0 76-2 72-1 75-0 70-6 

ET ee Ce mw Oem reel [A diag * Mot 85-2 90-9 80-5 79:8 74:6 

Exports....... Sarvs tle cle clcvaclleolstetee Emcee ny aetemee 111-1 104-8 107-2 88-2 78-7 








*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are inclu 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
tFor the week ended August 28, 1936. 
(!) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


() Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


(*) Figures for end of previous month. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending August 29, 1936 and corresponding previaus periods. 
(8) Soe aeodnebian given in periods of four weeks ending August 8, July 11 and June 13, 1936; August 10, July 13 and June 


15, ; 
(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


ded in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
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struction, electric power output, trade employ- 
ment, carloadings and exports. Comparing 
July, 1936, with July, 1935, all of the above 
mentioned groups recorded advances, except 
construction which was slightly lower. Infor- 
mation available for August shows advances in 
wholesale prices, employment, carloadings and 
gross earnings of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, both as compared with the preceding 
month and with August, 1935. Contracts 
awarded and sugar manufactured were lower 
in both these comparisons. 


The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for August was 23, involving 9,681 workers, 
and causing time loss of 65,658 man working 
days. Two strikes of coal miners in Nova 
Scotia, a strike of textile factory workers at 
Cornwall, Ont., and a strike of taxicab drivers 
at Montreal, P.Q., accounted for most of the 
time loss and for most of the workers in- 
volved, but there were also important strikes 
of fur factory workers at Winnipeg, Man., and 
glass factory workers at Hamilton, Ont. Most 
of the other disputes involved small numbers 
of workers and caused relatively little time 
loss.. In July there were only seven disputes, 
involving 3,776 workers and causing 44,342 
days’ time loss, most of which was due to a 
strike of salmon fishermen at Rivers’ Inlet, 
B.C. In August, 1935, there were eighteen dis- 
_ putes, involving 5,684 workers and causing 
time loss of 29,588 days. Strikes of long- 
shoremen and certain other classes of water 
transport workers at Vancouver and neigh- 
bouring ports, women’s clothing factory 
workers at Montreal and cotton factory 
workers at Three River, P.Q., were the im- 
portant disputes during that month. Of the 
twenty-three disputes recorded for August, 
fourteen were recorded as terminated, four 
resulting in favour of the employers, four in 
favour of the workers, compromise settle- 
ments being reached in two cases, the results 
of three being shown as indefinite, while one 
was recorded as partially successful. ‘Nine dis- 
putes, involving approximately 2,420 workers, 
were recorded as unterminated at the end of 
the month. These figures do not include 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were no longer affected but 
which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


The Canadian delegation to 


Canadian she League of Nations meet- 
delegation ing in Geneva which com- 
to League menced on September 21, 


consists of the Prime Min- 
ister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King; Hon. Raoul Dandurand, govern- 
ment leader in the Senate and a former presi- 


of Nations 


dent of the League assembly; Hon. Norman 
Mch. Rogers, Minister of Labour; Dr. O. D. 
Skelton, Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory 
Officer to the League of Nations, and Chair- 
man of the Governing Body, International 
Labour Organization; Colonel G. P. Vanier, of 
the Canadian High Commissioner’s Office at 
London, will serve as expert adviser to the 
Canadian delegation. 


During the month of Sep- 


Registration tember all persons in receipt 
of Recipients of direct relief from the 
ef Direct provinces and municipalities 
Relief throughout Canada are be- 


ing re-registered at the re- 
quest of the National Employment Commis- 
sion. The forms provided for the purpose 
by the Commission cover information which 
the Commission regards as essential to its 
study of the relief problem and the ques- 
tions of unemployment and employment re- 
lating to people who are receiving relief. It 
is expected that the actual registration, being 
carried out by the provinces and municipali- 
ties, will be completed by the end of Septem- 
ber, while tabulations of the results, to be made 
by the Registration Branch of the Commission, 
should be available in the course of the next 
three months. 

The statistical and other data which will be 
provided by the registration will form the 
basis of the work of the National Employ- 
ment Commission to quite a considerable 
extent and will provide for the first time in 
Canada an exhaustive factual analysis of the 
entire relief situation, whether as it affects 
unemployed persons in urban municipalities 
or distressed farmers in rural districts. 


In aceordance with the 


Appointment provisions of the National 
ef Youth Employment Commission 
Employment Act (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Committee March, page 230, and July, 


page 601) a Youth Employ- 


‘ment Committee has been established “to give 


special attention to the youth aspect of un- 
employment and relief.” The statement is- 
sued by the Hon. Norman Mch. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, adds that “It will be asked 


‘to assist the National Employment Commission 
‘in the formulation of measures to utilize un- 
'employed youth on work and training projects 
/and to improve existing facilities for voca- 
\tional guidance and placement. 


A quorum 
of the Youth Employment Committee has 
been actively at work during the past month.” 
In announcing the personnel of the Com- 
mittee, the Minister observed: 
“The members of the Committee have been 
closely identified with youth organizations in 
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various parts of the Dominion. I feel sure 
that the National Employment Commission 
and the Government will profit from the 
service which will be rendered by this Com- 
mittee. It will provide in Canada an organi- 
zation with a purpose corresponding largely to 
that of the National Youth Administration 
of the United States and similar agencies in 
many other countries.” 

Biographical summaries of the members of 
the Committee are given in the following 
paragraphs: 

Mr. Allan Chambers, of Victoria, B.C., 
Chairman of the Committee, is 27 years old. 
He was educated in England, Germany and 
Denmark, and is well known in B.C. for his 
active interest in the problem of unemployed 
youth. Mr. Chambers started the first school 
in a relief camp in BC. in 1931, during which 
time he was in active contact with the camps. 
He was responsible for a survey of conditions 
in sixty relief camps in B.C. in 1935. He is 
associated with an export firm in Victoria. 

Mr. Robert F. Thompson, B.A., B.D., MC., 
of Toronto, Chaplain of the Fourth Brigade, 
Canadian Field Artillery, overseas 1914-1918, 
was formerly secretary of Toc H. for Eastern 
Canada, and is well known for his active inter- 
est in the problem of unemployed youth. For 
eleven years in charge of industrial relations 
and placement for a manufacturing concern, 
he has studied the English methods of place- 
ment from occupational centres in Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Joseph McCulley, B.A., (Toronto and 
Oxford) of Newmarket, Ont., is Headmaster 
of Pickering College at Newmarket, and is 
actively interested in various aspects of pro- 
gressive education. He is chairman of the 
Committee of Young Men’s work of the 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A., in which 
capacity he has been associated with the work 
of the Canadian Youth Council during the 
past year. 

Mr. W. Clifford Nickerson, of Halifax, is a 
member of the board of several organizations 
particularly interested for many years in the 
welfare of boys. He has served as President 
of Boy Scout organizations in the Province 
of Nova Scotia for the past ten years. 

Mr. André Montpetit is a young lawyer 
from Montreal, junior partner in the firm of 
Beaulieu, Gouin, Mercier and Tellier. He is 
a son of Dr. Edouard Montpetit, Secretary- 
General of the University of Montreal and 
a member of the Royal Academy of Belgium. 


Observations on economic 


Labour Day conditions in Canada and 
messages of the relationship of the wage- 
Canadian earners thereto featured the 


labour leaders Labour Day messages of 


Canadian labour leaders. 
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Mr. P. M. Draper, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, dealt with 
this phase of the situation in part as follows: 

“As the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada has insisted for six years, there has 
been more complacency regarding unemploy- 
ment than was good for our welfare. As a 
people, we were too much inclined to think 
that things would right themselves and that 
there was nothing that we could do to aid 
in recovery except to carry on some public 
works and pay relief. Latterly, we have ex- 
perienced some change of feeling in the mat- 
ter. We have begun to see that we must aid 
recovery, and not be merely would-be on- 
lookers. The setting up of the National Em- 
ployment Commission by the Dominion gov- 
ernment, even if it only serves as evidence of 
a change in attitude in our approach to de- 
pression problems, is a fitting start. The 
human ingenuity which has given us ma- 
chines to throw men out of jobs must give 
us means to have our people put in the way 
of being able to earn their bread. With this 
change of public attitude, one must feel more 
hopeful of the immediate future.” 

The place of the workers in the economic 
life of the country was emphasized by Mr. 
A. R. Mosher, president of the All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour, in part as follows: 

“The right to work at decent wages ought 
to be considered as an elementary right; in 
an equitable social order the work still re- 
quiring human effort would be shared be- 
tween all able-bodied workers, and the product, 
represented in wages, would be_ similarly 
shared. But the workers, and more particu- 
larly the unemployed, feel helpless, and there 
is neither any disposition on the part of 
governments to adopt new policies to meet 
the problem nor any mass pressure on the 
part of the public to induce governments to 
break fresh ground. 


“In the circumstances, the workers of Can- 
ada must make the effort to spread among 
the public a more thorough understanding 
of the problem of unemployment and the 
possibilities of abolishing it, and they must 
increase their own economic and _ political 
power to the stage at which they will be able 
to improve their wages and working condi- 
tions by collective bargaining, and protect and 
promote their interests by obtaining adequate 
representation on all governmental bodies and 
in every parliament and legislature.” 


Mr. Alfred Charpentier, General President pr 
the Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada, Inc., drew attention to the greater 
measure of aid given by the State in bringing 
together employers and workers. He con- 
sidered that co-ordinated action on the part 
of State, employers and workers would “allay 
the unwarranted hardships now crushing so 
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large a number of industrial workers, and 
would bring about the gradual replacement 
of such an unsatisfactory condition with a 
minimum standard of welfare for all.” In 
conclusion, Mr. Charpentier pointed out the 
Catholic Labour Movement has enlisted the 
active co-operation of the Government of 
the Province in the promotion of collective 
labour agreements. 


An increase of 15 per cent! 
charged for 
Canadian Government An- 
nuities (effective from Sep- 


Increased rates in the rates 
for Canadian 
Government 


Annuities tember 5 and continuing 


until a new table of rates: 
is adopted) has been announced by the Hon. 
Norman MclL. Rogers, Minister of Labour.: 


The official statement, containing notice of 
the increase, was as follows: 

“The Government has considered a recom- 
mendation from a Committee of the Senate 
in regard to the rates charged for annuities 
by the Annuities Branch. In view of the 
opinions expressed by A. D. Watson of the 
Department of Insurance and by other actu- 
aries who appeared before this Committee 
of the Senate, it is understood that the present 
annuity rates are too low. It has been de- 
cided that an investigation is to be made 
into the mortality experience of all Govern- 
ment annuitants. As soon as possible a new 
table of rates is to be prepared in accordance 
with this experience and based upon a rate 
of interest not in excess of 34 per cent. 

“From this date and until new tables are 
adopted, an increase of 15 per cent in the 
rates for all Government annuities has been 
decided upon. 


“Of course, no change that is now made or | 


that may subsequently be made as the result 


of this or any subsequent investigation will 


have any effect upon contracts now in force. 
All contracts accepted by the Annuities 
Branch prior to September 5 remain un- 
changed. 

“The Government has engaged Dr. M. A. 
Mackenzie of the University of Toronto to 
make the investigation above referred to. 
Dr. Mackenzie and his colleague, Mr. N. E. 
Sheppard are both Fellows of the Institute of 
Actuaries of Great Britain.” 


According to a press report, 
the Ontario Medical Asso- 
ciation will sponsor a health 
Insurance plan, to com- 
mence October 1, in four 
test areas of Simcoe county, 
London, Hamilton and 
Windsor. A special committee of the associa- 
tion has been working on the proposal, and 
although details of the cost and method of 


Health 
Insurance plans 
of Ontario 
Medical 


Association 
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local administration have not yet been 
divulged, it is understood that sufficient detail 
has been correlated to warrant a start three 
months previous to January 1, 1937, the time 
first planned. 

In sponsoring this movement it was stated 
the association considers that any health insur- 
ance scheme would attain greater success if 
physicians were voluntarily behind it. 

The Association’s health insurance plan pro- 
poses to budget the $1,800-a-year and under, 
wage group, in order to provide them with 
medical treatment and hospitalization for a 
very small fraction of the annual income of 
the insured. The plan will necessarily be 
restricted at first, and only certain specific 
classes of workers will be covered, gradually 
expanding to include others as experience is 
gained from preliminary operation. 


Legislation providing for 


Special the inauguration of Social 
Session Credit in the Province was 
of Alberta enacted at a special session 
Legislature of the Alberta Legislature, 


held from August 25 to 
September 1. Complementary to this legisla- 
tion were three debt adjustment measures— 
Reduction and Settlement of Debts Act; the 
Municipalities’ Interest Act; and an amend- 
ment to the Debt Adjustment Act of 1933. 


In addition, the Hours of Labour Act was 
also enacted, setting the maximum working 
week at 54 hours for males and 48 hours for 
females. The “Licensing of Trades and Busi- 
nesses Act” was amended to provide that 
penalties such as cancellation of licences might 
be imposed on firms convicted of violating 
the Hours of Labour Act. 


An amendment to the Trade and Industry 
Act provides for the formation of a price 
spreads board of not more than five members, 
which would have power to fix prices and 
make investigations of price spreads. 


Reference has been made 
Provisions of in the lLasour GAZETTE 
Employment of (August, 1935, page 714) to 
Women and the report of the Home 
Young Persons Office Departmental Com- 
Act mittee (Great Britain) 
(Great Britain) which enquired into the 
employment of women and 
young persons on the two-shift system. Cer- 
tain recommendations of this Committee have 
now been embodied in the Employment of 
Women and Young Persons Act, 1936, which 
received Royal Assent on July 14, and which 
(exclusive of Northern Ireland) comes into 
effect on January 1, 1937. 
A review of the Act in the British Ministry 
of Labour Gazette for August indicates that 
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Home Secretary is empowered to authorize 
the employment of women and young per- 
sons, aged 16 and upwards, on a system of 
shifts at any times between 6 a.m. and 10 
p.m. (6 am. and 2 p.m. on Saturday). The 
length of each shift is not to exceed, on the 
average, eight hours a day; when a five-day 
week is worked, however, the limit is to be 
not eight hours a day but ten in any day, 
48 in any week, and 88 hours in any two 
consecutive weeks. 

The Home Secretary is required to make 
provision for the consultation of the work- 
people concerned, and must be satisfied, before 
granting an application for the introduction 
of the two-shift system, that the consent of 
the majority of the workpeople has been 
obtained. It is, however, provided that, when 
the application relates to a factory or work- 
shop which is about to be, or has recently 
been, newly established, and when the two- 
shift system for women and young persons 
is intended to be permanently adopted therein, 
the application may be granted without the 
prior consultation or consent of the work- 
people concerned. 

If the application is intended to meet a 
temporary emergency or temporary pressure 
of work (not being of a seasonal and recur- 
ring character), the authorization is to be for 
a limited period only, subject, however, to 
extension if the emergency or the pressure 
of work continues. The Home Secretary 
may delegate his powers of authorizing a two- 
shift system in the case of such applications 
for temporary authorizations, to the Chief 
Inspector of Factories or to a Superintending 
Inspector. 

The Home Secretary, in granting an appli- 
cation, is to impose such conditions as he 
considers necessary for safeguarding the wel- 
fare and interests of the persons employed, 
particularly as regards the provision of suit- 
able accommodation for clothing, the provi- 
sion of facilities for meals and of transport 
facilities for workers residing at a distance, 
and (in the case of young persons) the provi- 
sion of reasonable facilities for attendance 
at continuation schools. By section 3 of the 
Act the Home Secretary further receives a 
general power to make Orders as to welfare 
and interests in respect of any young per- 
sons, employed on day-shifts, who may law- 
fully be so employed under the Factory and 
Workshop Acts, 1901 to 1929. 


The machinery of negotia- 


Wages in the tion for railway staffs in 


British Great Britain was reviewed 
Railway in the Lasour Gazerre for 
Service May, 1935, page 395. Form- 


: ing a part of this machinery 
is the Railway Staff National Tribunal, estab- 


lished in 1985 by agreement between the four 
main line railway companies and the Union 
of Railwaymen, the Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, and the 
Railway Clerks Association. 

This tribunal has recently rendered its first 
decision in the claim of the National Union 
of Railwaymen and the Railway Clerks Asso- 
ciation for the termination of the percentage 
deduction from earnings operating under the 
agreement of August 10, 1934. The former 
Union also sought the restoration of the stan- 
dard rates of payment for overtime, night duty, 
and Sunday duty. 

The classes of employees comprised: (a) 
the “conciliation grades, including the locomo- 
tive department (comprising drivers, firemen, 
cleaners, and certain locomotive shed grades), 
all the traffic grades, dock porters and crane- 
men and certain staff afloat, permanent way 
men, signalmen and telegraph staff, and staff 
employed on canals; and (b) the salaried 
erades, including station masters, agents, yard 
masters, controllers and inspectors, and clerical 
staff. 

The award of the tribunal, in general, sub- 
stituted 13 per cent for the former 2% per 
cent reduction in railway wages. Earnings 
under 40s. 6d. in a full week are not subject 
to deduction, and in no case is any deduction 
to exceed the sum of 8s. in respect of a week. 
Overtime, in the “conciliation grades,” is to 
be paid at the rate of quarter time extra in 
addition to the present night rate of time- 
and-one-eighth, making time-and-three-eighths 
in all, 

The award is in effect from the first full 
pay following August 16, 1936, to the first 
full pay following August 15, 1937. 





Some Rules for the Safeguarding of Hazard- 
ous Machinery have been recently issued by 
the Division of Labour Standards of the 
United States Department of Labour in the 
form of drawings showing the application of 
the required guards and safety devices. An 
explanatory pamphlet of some 15 pages states 
that these rules or similar ones are in use 
in some of the States. 





According to “Business Week” Pontiac 
Motor Company of United States has insti- 
tuted a layoff-tideover scheme for its skilled 
employes. During the stock-taking and re- 
tooling period this month, workers will be per- 
mitted to draw on the company for $7.50 a 
week up to a maximum of $60. The Com- 
pany considers that this allowance will buy 
groceries and at the same time insure against 
driftaways. The money “borrowed” will be 
deducted in small instalments from pay checks 
when production is resumed in September. 
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STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1936 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for August, 1936, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 








Date Number | Number of} Time loss 
of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 
bd, NER ERS 5 eae 23 9,681 65 , 658 
FOL VEO TSG eet. 7 3,776 44 342 
Ange wih085: 4 ea! ys: 18 5.684 29,588 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lock-outs as 
well as strikes, but a lock-out, or an industrial condition 
which’ is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lock-outs 
are recorded together. A strike or lock-out, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘minor dis- 
putes.”’ 

The records include all strikes and lock-outs which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


A considerable increase appears not only in 
the number of strikes and lock-outs but in 
the number of workers involved and in the 
time loss for August as compared with July. 
Over 7,000 of the workers and nearly 50,000 
days in time loss were due to four strikes, 
namely, two involving coal miners in the 
Glace Bay area in Nova Scotia, textile 
factory workers at Cornwall, Ont., and taxicab 
drivers at Montreal, P.Q. Strikes of fur workers 
at Winnipeg, Man., and glass factory workers 
at Hamilton, Ont., also included considerable 
numbers of employees and caused consider- 
able time loss. In July most of the time loss 
was due to a strike of salmon fishermen in 
British Columbia which involved 2,500 workers, 
causing about 40,000 days’ time loss, and a 
strike of men’s clothing factory workers at 
Winnipeg, Man., involving 950 workers with a 
time loss of 2,500 days. In August, 1935, 
four strikes accounted for about seventy-five 
per cent of the time loss and workers involved 
during the month. These strikes were those of 
longshoremen at Vancouver, B.C., certain 
other classes of water transport workers 
(sympathetic) at Vancouver and other British 
Columbia ports, women’s clothing factory 
workers at Montreal, P.Q., and cotton factory 
workers at Three Rivers, P.Q. 


Five disputes, involving 423 workers, were 
carried over from July and eighteen disputes 
commenced during the month. Of these - 
twenty-three disputes, fourteen terminated 
during the month, four resulting in favour of 
the employers, four in favour of the workers, 
compromise settlements being reached in two 
cases, while the results of three were recorded 
as indefinite and that of one as partially suc- 
cessful. At the end of August, therefore, there 
were on record nine disputes recorded as 
strikes or lock-outs, namely: bakery workers, 
Winnipeg, Man.; fur factory workers, Winni- 
peg, Man.; textile factory workers, Cornwall, 
Ont.; pottery factory workers, St. Johns, P.Q.; 
building wreckers, Toronto, Ont.; taxi drivers, 
Winnipeg, Man.; two strikes of restaurant 
workers, Toronto, Ont.; and restaurant workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation had been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to three such disputes, namely: photo en- 
gravers, Toronto and London, Ont., Mont- 
real and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., 
May 4, 1981, one employer; motion picture 
projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two 
employers; and moulders, Peterborough, Ont., 
February 27, 1934, one employer. The dis- 
pute involving laundry workers employed by 
one firm in Toronto, Ont., commencing May 
18, 19386, and carried in the above list since 
June, 1936, appears to have lapsed by the end 
of August and has consequently been removed 
from the list. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 


Particulars as to a strike of gold miners at 
Atlin, B.C. (referred to in the August issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE) were received too late 
for inclusion in the table. Fifty miners ceased 
work on July 17, demanding increases in 
wages for certain men sinking a new shaft. 
The rate for board at $2 per day, as compared 
with $1.50 and $1.75 elsewhere in the district, 
was also in dispute. The miners demanded 
$5.50 per day for all shaftmen instead of $5 
for some and $5.50 for others, with board. 
Officials of the provincial Department of 
Mines conferred with the parties, but a settle- 
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ment was not reached. A resumption of work 
on August 10 on the employer’s terms has 
been reported. 

A minor dispute involving twenty-five wait- 
resses in one restaurant at Vancouver, B.C., 
for a few minutes on August 1, has been re- 
ported. An increase in wages of $2.00 per 
week was secured and an agreement was 
signed with the hotel and restaurant employees’ 
union. 

A minor dispute involving fifteen employees 
of a company demolishing buildings occurred 
at Mimico, in the vicinity of Toronto, Ont., 
on August 4, lasting one hour. Wages were 
increased from 25 cents and 30 cents per hour 
to 35 cents and 40 cents and hours were 
reduced from ten per day to eight. An agree- 
ment was signed with the Toronto Wreckers’ 
Local of the International Hod Carriers’, 
Building and Common Labourers’ Union of 
America. It is outlined elsewhere in this issue. 

A minor dispute occurred at St. Joseph, 
Beauce County, P.Q., on August 6 when four 
labourers on a road construction job ceased 
work for half an hour demanding the mini- 
mum rate of 25 cents per hour provided for 
in the contract. They were being paid 10 
cents per yard for loading material and as 
earnings averaged 30 cents per hour no change 
was made and work was resumed. 

A minor dispute at Sydney Mines, N5S., 
involved about fifteen truck drivers for about 
three hours on August 18 when they ceased 
work on a highway construction job, claiming 
that trucks from points outside of the district 
were getting an unfair share of the work, and 
demanding preference in employment. This 
deing adjusted, work was resumed. 

A cessation of work in an artificial silk 
manufacturing establishment at Cornwall for 
forty-five minutes on July 31 was reported 
too late for inclusion in the Lasour GazerTr 
for August. It appears that 191 girls in one 
department ceased work when four girls were 
dismissed for leaving work and complaining 
to the union when one of their number was 
required to attend twenty-five reels instead of 
twenty-two. Work was resumed when it was 
arranged that the dismissed girls would be 
suspended for one week only. 

A minor dispute involved eight employees 
in a leather factory at New Toronto, Ont., 
on August 4 when their demand for an in- 
crease 1n wages was refused. In a short time 
five of them resumed work and the others 
were replaced. 

A minor dispute involving five or six res- 
taurant employees at Hamilton, Ont., on 
August 10 has been reported. It appears 
that the employees demanded one day off 
each week and ceased work for a time. The 
restaurant workers’ union took the matter up 


with the municipal authorities and the chief 
of police circularized all restaurant proprietors, 
drawing their attention to the provincial One 
Day’s Rest in Seven Act, 1922, applicable to 
hotels and restaurants in cities and towns with 
a population of 10,000 or more. 

A dispute as to wages for farm labourers 
for the harvest early in August at Craik, 
Sask., was reported. It appears that about two 
hundred men had gathered from other points 
and refused to work for less than $2.50 per day 
and board instead of $2, the rate prevailing 
in the district. The number of men was re- 
ported to be much in excess of that required 
in the district and most of them left, the re- 
mainder being hired at $2 per day. 

A cessation of work from August 10 to 
August 14 in one men’s clothing factory in 
Toronto, Ont., has been reported. It appears 
that work was suspended during negotiations 
as to an increase In wages for certain em- 
ployes, operations being resumed when the 
management conceded increased rates for the 
workers concerned. 

During August at Toronto, Ont., members 
of the painters’ union picketed a number of 
buildings where work was being performed 
by non-union workmen or at rates of wages 
below the union rates. In some cases the 
workmen were replaced by union members at 
union rates. . 

When the strike of loggers, sawmill and 
shingle mill workers in Vancouver Island and 
on the coast of the mainland, for union 
recognition and a wage increase, was called 
off on May 26 by the union, the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, the dispute contianed at one shingle 
mill employing about one hundred men at 
Vancouver. On July 30 a resumption of work 
was reported by the union, the strikers return- 
ing on the understanding that there would 
be no discrimination. 

A lockout of seventeen workers in a scrap 
iron establishment in Toronto on July 25 
was noted in the August issue of the LABourR 
GazeTttr. It appears that. these employees 
and those in other establishments had at- 
tempted to form a union with a view to 
securing a scale of wages higher than the 
rates paid. It was stated that earnings for 
a forty-four hour week were from $7 to $14, 
most of the employees receiving only $8 or $9. 
It was reported later that they were not 
successful in forming a union and the dispute 
appears to have lapsed by the end of July. 

A dispute involving employees in one men’s 
furnishing manufacturing establishment in 
Winnipeg, Man., for one-half day on August 19 
has been reported but particulars have not 
yet been received. 

Disputes involving compositors, pressmen 
and stereotypers in one job printing estab- 
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lishment in Toronto on August 25 and again 
on August 27 have been reported in the press. 
Particulars have not been received but it 
appears that the employees demanded wage 
increases and changes in working conditions; 
also that the employer attempted to replace 
those on strike. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Men’s Work ‘(CLOTHING Factory EM- 
PLOYEES, WINNIPEG, MAN.—The strike of em- 
ployes in sixteen establishments manufactur- 
ing overalls, work shirts, etc., on July 21 was 
terminated on August 8 when the last of the 
firms involved signed the agreement with the 
United Garment Workers of America. Two 
other firms had signed on August 7 and the 
others had signed the agreement in July. The 
agreement provides for the conditions in effect 
since 1934 in a small number of establishments, 
and is outlined elsewhere in this issue. 


(Men’s WorK CuLoTHiINe Factory Em- 
PLOYEES, ToroNTo, ONtT.—This dispute, involv- 
ing one establishment with ten employees, 
commenced on July 27 but was not reported 
in time for inclusion in the August issue of 
the Lasour GaAzeTte. The employees had re- 
quested increases in wages and reductions in 
hours. This being refused, they ceased work, 
joined the United Garment ‘Workers of Am- 
erica, and demanded the agreement in effect 
in other establishments. On August 8 this 
was conceded by the employer, wages being 
increased by five per cent and hours reduced 
to forty-four per week, and work was resumed. 


Truck Drivers, LABOURERS, MACHINE Op- 
ERATORS, Erc., JAMES River (ANTIGONISH), 
NS—tThis strike, beginning on July 27 when 
an increase in wages was refused, was recorded 
as unterminated at the end of July in the 
August issue of the LABour Gazette. Later 
information is that the strikers were paid off 
at the end of July and replaced early in 
August. 


AutomMosILE MecHanics, Toronto, ONT.— 
The strike of mechanics in two garages on 
July 28 and in five on July 31 was extended 
to two other garages on August 1 and to 
other garages later in the month, bringing 
the number on strike up to about 150. The 
strikers were demanding an agreement with 
the International Association of Machinists, 
but the employers refused to negotiate. By 
the end of the month the dispute appears to 
have lapsed. 


Coan Mrvners, New Aserpeen, N.S.—Long- 
wall miners, thirty-two in number, ceased work 
on August 7 demanding an increase in the 
rate per ton, alleging that as a result of changes 


in conditions their earnings per day were 
substantially reduced. Negotiations as to the 
rate had been carried on, but it was stated 
that the miners ceased work before they had 
been completed as required by the agree- 
ment with the United Mine Workers of 
America, and the president of the union de- 
clared it was an “outlaw” strike. On August 
11 the other employees in the colliery did not 
work and the mine was closed. Work was 
resumed on August 18, the union members 
having voted to resume work for two weeks 
while the union officers and company officials 
investigated the points in dispute and nego- 
tiated for a settlement. In the meantime 
miners in a number of other collieries in the 
district ceased work in sympathy. 


Coat Miners, Guace Bay District, NS— 
In sympathy with miners on strike at New 
Aberdeen, the miners in four collieries in the 
district at Glace Bay and Caledonia ceased 
work on August 12 and August 13, resuming 
work on August 17, as the result of a vote 
to return to work pending a settlement of 
the dispute. 


Coa, Miners, Vutcan, Atta—Coal miners 
in two small collieries ceased work on August 
24 demanding an increase in piece rates of 
30 cents per ton. On August 28 work was 
resumed when an increase of ten cents per 
ton was given. 


Bakery EMpLoyees (BAaxers & Drivers), 
Winnipec, Man.—Employees in thirteen bak- 
erles in the northern part of the city ceased 
work on August 31 alleging violation of an 
agreement with the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union reached in July. 
The drivers were reported to be members of 
the teamsters’ international union. The agree- 
ment is outlined elsewhere in this issue. 


Bakery EmMpioyees, Toronto, Ont.—Em- 
ployees in twenty-two establishments ceased 
work for one day, August 22, to secure a 
wage increase of $2 per week, stated to have 
been previously arranged for between the 
employers and the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union, Local 181. The 
price of bread had been increased and the 
wage increase was conceded. 


Fur Facrory Workers, WINNIPEG, Man.— 
Employees in about thirty-five establishments 
ceased work on August 11, the employers’ 
association having refused to sign an agree- 
ment with the International Fur Workers’ 
Union providing for wage increases and the 
forty hour week. Officials of the provincial 
Department of Labour and the Mayor of 
Winnipeg attempted to bring about negotia- 
tions but the members of the employers’ 
association refused. On August 13 and August 
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14 six firms signed agreements with the union 
and by the end of the month sixteen firms 
were reported to have signed agreements with 
the union. The officers of the association 
stated that by August 25 numbers of the 
strikers had resumed work; that some had 
not ceased work; and that others were pre- 
vented from working by the pickets. 


LeatHeR Factory Workers (HANDBAGS, 
PocketTsooxks, Ertc.), Montrreat, P.Q—Em- 
ployees in ten establishments ceased work on 
August 20 to secure a wage increase of fifteen 
per cent and a reduction in hours to forty- 
four per week. On August 29 negotiations 
between four of the employers and the Inter- 
national Pocketbook Workers’ Union of the 
United States and Canada resulted in an 
agreement providing for certain temporary 
increases in wages, the forty-four hour week, 
time and one-quarter rates for overtime work 
and equal division of work. It was arranged 
that the wage scale should be determined by 
arbitration and application made for the ex- 
tension of the agreement to all employers and 
workers in the industry in Montreal under 
the Quebec Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act. 


TEXTILE Factory WorkKmRS (ARTIFICIAL SILK), 
CorNWALL, Ont.—Employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on August 11, their demand 
for recognition of the Rayon Workers’ Indus- 
trial Union with a closed shop agreement, 
increases in wages, the forty-hour week and 
other changes in working conditions having 
been refused. A brief strike in one depart- 
ment against the dismissal of four girls had 
occurred on July 31, the girls being reinstated. 
In negotiations with the union committee on 
August 6 the management had proposed that 
there should be a works council but this was 
refused. The union, which reported a mem- 
bership of 1,400 out of 1,753 employees in- 
volved in the dispute, later became affiliated 
with the United Textile Workers of America. 
The approaches to the establishment were 
picketed and until August 14 no persons were 
allowed to enter the premises or take in sup- 
plies while officials and a staff of maintenance 
men did not leave the building. At the re- 
quest of the Mayor of Cornwall for assistance, 
two officials were sent by the Minister of 
Labour for Ontario, and these secured an ar- 
rangement that the office staff and mainten- 
ance men should have access to the building, 
also that coal would be admitted and loads 
of rayon taken out, no production work to be 
carried on. Negotiations between the parties 
for a settlement were carried on with the 
assistance of the Deputy Minister of Labour 
for Ontario from August 16 to August 21 
when it was agreed to suspend negotiations 


until the arrival of the president of the com- 
pany from London, England, the Deputy Min- 
ister returning to Toronto. The Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer of the Department of Labour 
was sent from Ottawa by the Minister at the 
request of the member of Parliament for the 
county. He interviewed the strikers’ com- 
mittee and the management, proposing that 
work be resumed and the dispute referred to 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act if not settled by negotiations. It was 
agreed to postpone further consideration until 
the arrival of the president. In the mean- 
time, as a result of a clash between pickets 
and police, sixteen pickets were arrested on 
August 18 on charges of intimidation, ob- 
struction, etc., the movement of trucks having 
been interfered with. These were released on 
bail (except one) but all were given sus- 
pended sentence later. The police were rein- 
forced by detachments of provincial police 
and the movement of truck loads of rayon 
continued. Following the arrival of the presi- 
dent of the company on August 25, negotia- 
tions between the management and the strike 
committee were resumed, the Chief Concilia- 
tion Officer of the Department of Labour 
being in Cornwall to render any assistance 
desired. The question as to the recognition 
of the union was left in abeyance until other 
matters had been dealt with. On August 31 
negotiations were broken off when the man- 
agement objected to the presence of the 
international organizer of the United Textile 
Workers’ Union from Toronto, not being one 
of the employees, while the strike committee 
insisted on union recognition. The Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer of the Department then inter- 
viewed the parties with a view to the resump- 
tion of negotiations. On August 31 and 
September 1 several pickets were arrested on 
charges of obstruction, assault, etc., being re- 
leased on bail. 

On September 1, through the mediation of 
the Chief Conciliation Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, arrangements were begun for 
the resumption of negotiations between the 
management and a reorganized committee 
appointed by the union, the demand for union 
recognition being dropped. Certain employees 
on strike who were not members of the union 
made preparations for the formation of a works 
council to negotiate with the management for 
a settlement. On September 3 a settlement 
was reached between the union committee 
and the management in consultation with the 
Chief Conciliation Officer, providing for wage 
increases of about five per cent and improve- 
ments in working conditions. The complaints 
were chiefly as to reductions in the number 
of workers in some processes and increase in 
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the number of machines attended by each 
worker, insufficient ventilation and the effect 
of acid fumes at times. The management 
agreed to remedy such conditions. The man- 
agement would not agree to the reinstatement 
of all on strike, but it was understood that all 
but a small number would be taken back and 
that there would be no discrimination between 
union members and other employees. Prepar- 
ations having been made on September 4, 
work was resumed by some employees on 
September 5 and it was expected that most 
of the departments would be in operation in 
from one to three weeks. 


FURNITURE FAcTORY WORKERS, STRATHROY, 
Ont.—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on August 26 demanding the reinstate- 
ment of certain workers alleged to have been 
discharged for union activity, following changes 
in working conditions. About twenty-five 
foremen, etc., were reported to be indirectly 
affected. As a result of a conference between 
the management and representatives of the 
strikers a settlement was reached providing 
for the reinstatement of several of those laid 
off, also for a nine-hour day, no overtime in 
excess of six hours per week and for the estab- 
lishment of a shop committee to deal with 
any future differences. Work was resumed 
on August 29. 


Potrery Workers (SANITARY WARE), ST. 
Jouns, P.Q—A number of the employees in 
one establishment ceased work on August 17 
against the dismissal of certain employes, 
alleged to be for union activity, and demand- 
ing recognition of a newly formed local of an 
international union, the National Union of 
Operative Potters, also increases in wages 
and reductions in hours from fifty per week 
to forty. At the request of the President of 
the Trades and Labour Council of Montreal, 
a Conciliation Officer of the Department of 
Labour interviewed the management and 
strikers’ representatives. As a result of this 
the management met the strike committee and 
offered to discuss certain of the demands if 
work were resumed, but refused union recog- 
nition. ‘The committee would not agree to 
these terms and the dispute was untermin- 
ated at the end of the month. 


Guass Factory Workers, HAMILTON, ONT.— 
A number of the employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on August 19 demanding 
recognition of newly formed locals of the 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada and of the American 
Flint Glass Workers of America, also in- 
creases in wages. The management had offered 
to hold regular conferences with a committee 
of employees but refused union recognition. 
The establishment was picketed but there was 
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no interference with the entrance of the em- 
ployees who did not participate in the strike, 
nor with new employees, although crowds of 
sympathizers at times demonstrated. No 
serious disturbances were reported. Two 
strikers were convicted of assault and fined. 
On August 26 a settlement with a number of 
employees but not with either union was re- 
ported. Work was resumed in ali shops ex- 
cept that of the machinists making glass 
moulds, where it was stated that twenty out 
of thirty-six had been replaced. Increases in 
wages of 24 cents to four cents per hour were 
reported to have been given to some of the 
lower paid classes. The unions claimed there 
were still three hundred employees on strike at 
the end of the month. A sympathetic strike 
in the Wallaceburg plant of the company was 
declared on August 20. 


Guass Factory WorKERS, WALLACEBURG, ONT. 
—A number of employees in one establishment 
ceased work on August 20 in sympathy with a 
strike in the Hamilton plant of the same com- 
pany, but it was reported that nearly all of 
the employees continued to work and that the 
strikers had been replaced. The establishment 
was reported to have been picketed from 
August 20 to August 26. On August 29 two 
pickets were arrested on charges of “ watching 
and besetting ” and were released on bail. 


BumtDINc Wreckers (LABOURERS), TORONTO, 
Ont.—Employees of one firm engaged on the 
demolition of one building ceased work on 
August 14 when their demand for recognition 
of the International Hod Carriers’, Building 
and Comon Labourers’ Union of America was 
refused. The employer stated that he had 
offered to pay union wage rates, namely 35 
cents and 40 cents per hour but refused to 
sign an agreement providing for the “closed 
shop.” At the end of the month a settle- 
ment had not been reported. 


TaxicaB Drivers, Monrtrear, P.Q—On 
August 7 over 500 drivers, including owners 
and chauffeurs, ceased work on the refusal of 
their demand for a reduction in fees to an 
association through which they secured calls, 
cab licences, etc., and made various arrange- 
ments in connection with their employment. 
On August 8, independent operators of cabs 
also ceased work in sympathy so that nearly 
all of some 873 licensed cabs were withdrawn 
from service. Drivers, estimated as between 
1,200 and 1,600, were involved in the strike. 
It was arranged that service for hospitals, 
funerals, etc., would be given. On August 
11 there was a conference of the representatives 
of the association and the drivers with a 
committee of the City Council, presided over 
by the Mayor and attended by a representa- 
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tive of the Department of Labour as an 
observer at the request of the drivers. The 
drivers had demanded a reduction in the 
monthly fee, payable to the association, from 
$38.75 to $25, this covering insurance, tele- 
phone service, maintenance of stands, credit 
accounts, payment for concessions at hotels, 
railway stations, etc. At the conference they 
suggested changes in the city by-laws as to 
permits, fares, etc. It was agreed to resume 
operations for thirty days during which a 
committee would investigate the situation and 
recommend a settlement. Work was resumed 
immediately. The committe as proposed was 
to consist of seven members, one each named 
by the Association, the cab-owners who are 
members of the Association, the chauffeurs, 
the independent taxi men, the city and the 
Federal Department of Labour, with a Chair- 
man appointed by the other six. 


GRAIN SHOVELLERS, Toronto, OnT.—Labour- 
ers employed at an elevator to shovel grain in 
the hold of a boat, in connection with unload- 
ing, ceased work on August 9 when their de- 
mand for union recognition was refused. Other 
workers were engaged to take their places and 
they resumed work on the next day. 


BeversGE DisPENSERS, Toronto, OntT.—Em- 
ployees in ten or more hotels ceased work 
on August 1 and later dates demanding agree- 
ments with Local 280, Bartenders’ Interna- 
tional Alliance of America, similar to those 
which had been signed in previous months by 
a number of hotel proprietors without cessa- 
tion of work. The agreements provided for 
$18 per week for waiters and $21 per week for 
tapmen, fifty-four hours per week. The strikes 
were called at individual hotels beginning on 
August 1 and several were involved about the 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1936* 








Number Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

involved days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to August, 1936. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, Htc.— 
Men’s work clothing factory 
employees, Winnipeg, Man.. 200 


Men’s work clothirg factory 
employees, Toronto, Ont.... 10 





CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Highway— 
Truck drivers, labourers, ma- 
chine operators, etc., James 


River, (CAntiIeonisms Ngee ieee os. Alea a6 3 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Local— 


Taxi drivers, Winnipeg, Man... 13 300 


SER VICE— 
Business, etc.— 


Restaurant employees, Tor- 
ontotOnes nse eae ae 50 
Automobile mechanics, Tor- 
onmtoy Ont. 1.08 ee ae 150 


1,250 


1,200 |Commenced July 21, 1936; for union recognition and 


agreement; termirated Aug. 8, 1986; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced July 27, 1936; for unicn wages and 
working conditions; terminated Aug. 8, 1936; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced July 27, 1936; for increased wages; 
terminated by July 31, 1936; in favour of employer 


Alleged lockout, May 4, 1936; re employment of 
union members; unterminated. 





Commenced May "i 1936; for reinstatement of 
workers allegedly discharged for union activity; 
unterminated. 


1,000 |Commenced July 28, 1936; for unicn agreement. 


with increased wages and reduced hours; lapsed 
by Aug. 31, 1936; in favour of employer. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during August, 1936. 


MINING, ETC.— 
New Aberdeen, 


Coal miners, 

wi cth« epvehhe Silas hte 1 1,432 
Coal miners, Glace Bay District, 

cbse Ms potsreed Jc ioe ee Fee 2,950 
Coal miners, Vulcan, Alta....... 20 


8, 000 


7,000 


Commenced Aug. 7, 1936; for increase in piece 
rates; terminated Aug. 17, 1936: indefinite. 


Commenced Aug. 12, 1936; in sympathy with 
miners on strike at New Aberdeen from Aug. 7; 
terminated Aug. 15, 1936; indefinite. 





80 |Commenced Aug. 24, 1936; for increase in wages. 


(piece rates); terminated Aug. 27, 1936; com- 
promise. 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termin= 
ation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1936*—Concluded 








Industry, 
occupation and locality 





MaNvUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery workers, Toronto, 
One. ZoccrR gins. air... OR 


Bakery workers, Winnipeg, 
INEATIEZ 2. SOR: SRPNA A... oe AA 


Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Fur factory workers, Winnipeg, 
Min DOE GORE So 


Leather factory workers, 
pocket books, handbags, 
etc.+ Montreal, .P.Qeiies. .«. 


Tertiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers (arti- 
ficial silk), Cornwall, Ont... 


Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Strathroy, Ontsewrgas..... 


Non-Metatlic Mineral Products— 
Pottery (sanitary ware) fac- 
tory workers, St. Johns, 


eee ees Oe, SR 


Glass factory workers, Ham- 
itonsOntoe. Baw eae. ee 


Glass factory workers, Wal- 
lace Dura OnE, 294057. 2 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Building wreckers (labourers), 
LOL OMMOO ete. soe va oe ee 


TRANSFORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTiLitres— 
Local— 
Taxicab drivers, Montreal, 


Storage— 


Grain shovellers, Toronto, 


SERVICE— 
Business, ete.— 
Beverage dispensers, Toronto, 


ENG atc Lape parse eS isk. aeea tes: oes 
Restaurant employees, Tor- 
GULOSRODEE 4. bates, | cocaine ch 
Restaurant employees, Van- 


couver, B.C 


2@ielo jo « © BLS ch alsee cfm (>, fo: 


Number 
of 

workers 

involved 


60 


125 


350 


450 


80 


56 


1,200 


22 


50 


14 


Time 
loss in 
working 
days 


60 


30,000 


300 


960 


300 


4,000 


22 


300 


20 


21 


Remarks 


Commenced Aug. 22, 1936; for increase in wages; 
terminated Aug. 22, 1936; in favour of workers. 


Commenced Avg. 31, 1986; alleged violation of 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced Aug. 11, 1936; for union agreement, 
increased wages and 40-hr. week; unterminated. 


Commenced Aug. 20, 1936; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and recognition of union; termin- 
ated Aug. 29, 1936; partially successful. 


Commenced Aug. 11, 1936; for recognition of union 
and increased wages; unterminated. 


Commenced Aug. 26, 1936; against discharge o 
workers alleged to be for union activity; termin 
ated Aug. 28, 1936; compromise. 


Commenced Aug. 17, 1936; against dismissal of 
workers allegedly for union activity, for recog- 
nition of union, increased wages and reduced 
hours; unterminated. 


Commenced Aug. 19, 1936; for recognition of union 
and increased wages; terminated Aug. 26, 1936; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced Aug. 20, 1936; in sympathy with glass 
factory workers on strike at Hamilton from 
Aug. 19; terminated Aug. 26, 1936; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced Aug. 14, 1936; for closed shop union 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced Aug. 7, 1936; to secure reduction in 
fees; terminated Aug. 11, 1936; indefinite. 


Commenced Aug. 9, 1936; for union recognition; 
terminated Aug. 9, 1936; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Aug. 1, 1936, and later dates; for union 
wages and working conditions; terminated Aug. 
26, 1936; in favour of workers. 


Commenced Aug. 29, 1936; for union recognition, 
increased wages and reduced hours; unterminated. 


Commenced Aug. 29, 1936; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; unterminated. 
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middle of the month. In some cases an agree- 
ment was signed in a few hours and in other 
cases in a day or two. By August 26 it was 
reported that twenty-two hotels had signed 
during August and on that day the Association 
of Hotel Proprietors at a meeting with the 
union officials decided to accept the agreement. 
The union agreed to a lower wage scale for 
ten of the small hotels with wages at $16 for 
waiters and $19 for tapmen. It was stated that 
the Association represented eighty per cent 
of the hotels in the city but that eighteen 
of the larger hotels belonged to the Toronto 
Hotelmen’s Association and had refused to 
negotiate with the union. 


RESTAURANT EIMPLOYEES, TORONTO, ONT.— 
Employees in one restaurant ceased work on 


August 29, their demand for recognition of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Alliance, Local 168, and for increases 
in wages, reduced hours and changes in work- 
ing conditions being refused. At the end of 
the month a settlement had not been reported. 


RESTAURANT E}MPLOYEES, VANCOUVER, B.C.— 
A number of the employees in one restaurant 
ceased work on August 29 demanding in- 
creases in wages. The employees were mem- 
bers of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
International Alliance, Local 28 (Cooks and 
Waiters), and thirty-four other employees were 
reported to be indirectly involved. At the 
end of the month a settlement had not been 
reached. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in various countries is given in 
the Lasour Gazerte from month to month, 
bringing down to date that given in the issue 
of February, 19386, in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1935. The latter review included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in some 
cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the latest figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this 
monthly article are taken as far as possible 
directly from the government publications of 
the various countries concerned, while informa- 
tion as to particular disputes is obtained for 
the most part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in July 
was 53 and 18 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 71 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 21,500 
workers with a time loss of 83,000 working 
days for the month. 

Of the 53 disputes beginning in July, 13 were 
over demands for wage increases, 18 over 
other wage questions, 11 over questions 
respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 7 were over other questions 
of working arrangements and 3 over questions 
of trade union principle. One other dispute 
was due to sympathetic action. 

Settlements were reached in 50 disputes, of 
which 12 were settled in favour of workers, 22 
in favour of employers and 16 ended in a 


compromise. In the case of 4 other disputes, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


Belgium 


For the year 1935, the number of disputes 
beginning in the year was 150 involving 645 
establishments and directly involving 98,543 
workers, with a time loss of 623,002 working 
days for the year. Of the 98,543 workers 
involved, 73,420 were in the mining industry. 
About two thirds of the number of disputes 
and over three quarters of the workers 
involved were in disputes over wages questions. 
Of the 98,543 workers involved, 58,993 were 
involved in strikes which ended in favour of 
workers, 19,819 in strikes which ended in 
favour of employers and 10,761 in strikes 
which ended in a compromise. The remainder 
of the strikers were involved in strikes of 
protest or sympathetic stoppages. 


Bulgaria 


The number of disputes occurring in the 
year 1984 was 50, involving 69 establishments 
and 5,942 workers. 


India 


The number of disputes reported for the 
year 1935 was 145, involving 114,217 workers 
with a time loss of 973,457 working days for 
the year. This is the smallest number of 
workers involved and the smallest time loss 
recorded for any year during the fifteen years 
for which statistics have been maintained by 
the Government of India. More than half of 
the total time loss for the year was lost in 
cotton and woollen mills. Of the 145 disputes 
beginning in the year, 91 were caused by wages 
questions, 21 by personnel questions, 10 by 
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questions of leave and hours and the others 
by various other causes. Of the 141 disputes 
which terminated during the year, the workers 
were successful in 25, partially successful in 
29 and unsuccessful in 87. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 180, and 123 were still in effect from the 
previous month, making a total of 303 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 133,000 


workers with a time loss of 1,225,000 working 
days. 

A strike of 12,000 painters in New York City 
began August 27, and was settled September 
4, when an agreement was reached by which 
master painters are to hire 25 per cent of 
their men from the union. Other terms provide 
for the election of job stewards, extra pay 
for night work, and that during January, 
February and March, no men to be permit- 
ted to work more than 21 hours per week, 
in order to spread employment. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Quebec, 1935 


The eighth annual report of the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation ‘Commission which 
reviews the administrative activities of that 
organization during the calendar year 1935 has 
just been received. The Commission operates 
under the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1931 (LAasour Gazertr, May, 
1931, page 525). f 


Accidents—The number of accidents re- 
ported to the Commission in 1935 was 39,007 
as compared with 35,436 reported in the pre- 
ceding year. Final figures for 1934 indicate 
a total of 31,557 claims allowed for accidents 
of which 142 were for fatalities, 15,642 for 
compensation and 15,773 for medical aid only. 
Employers reporting to the Commission as at 
December 31, 1985, numbered 9,489 as com- 
pared with 9,498 reporting at the end of the 
year 1934. 


Benefits—Total benefits awarded by the 
Commission in 1935 amounted to $3,143,469.28 ; 
of which $2,061,485.68 was for Schedule 1, 
compensation; $619,222.21 for Schedule 2, com- 
pensation. These figures, the report points 
out, refer to benefits awarded during the year 
1935, irrespective of the year in which the 
accident occurred. 

Administration EHxpenses—Administration 
expenses of the Commission for the year under 
review totalled $243,921.60 of which $20,337.14 
is payable by the employers of Schedule 2. 
Administration expenses represent 7-75 per 
cent of the benefits awarded during 1935 as 
compared with 9-84 per cent for 1934. 

The total assessments in the 24 classes of 
Schedule 1 for the year 1935 amounted to 
$2,955,639.87. To this must be added $27,562.21 
for interest, penalties and other amounts to 
be collected resulting in a total provisional 
revenue for the year of $2,983,202.08. 

As in other years, Schedule 2 employers 
continued to make their own payments to 
injured workmen and their dependents, such 
employers reporting to the Commission the 
amounts paid in each case. During 1935, 
Schedule 2 employers paid out $462,761.34 in 
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compensations. Compared with $386,326.12 
disbursed in 1934. 


Safety Associations and First Aid—During 
1935, the Commission paid $7,000 to the 
Quebec Lumbermen’s Accident Prevention 
Association; $11,000 to the Quebec Pulp and 
Paper Safety Association; $2,000 to the Quebec 
Public Utilities Safety Association; and 
$55,650 to the Quebec Association for the Pre- 
vention of Industrial Accidents. First Aid 
stations continued to provide efficient service 
during the year to workmen. 


Finances—The financial statement indicates 
that the total expenses for 1935 actual and 
estimated amounted to $3,350,386.12 and the 
total revenue actual and estimated amounted 
to $2,983,202.08 resulting in a deficit of 
$367,184.04 on the year’s operations. As usual, 
the report contains complete statistical in- 
formation for the year 1934, dealing with 
accidents, etc. 


Finally revised figures as issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, show that 
shipments from Canadian cement plants during 
1935 totalled 3,648,086 barrels valued at 
$5,580,043 as compared with 3,783,226 worth 
$5,667,946 in 1934 and 3,007,432 at $4,536,935 
in 1933. The 1935 production, compared with 
1934 represents a decrease of 3-6 per cent in 
quantity and 1-6 in value. 

During 1935 cement was produced in the 
provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Al- 
berta and British Columbia and of the total 
Canadian shipments the mills of Quebec con- 
tributed 1,751,012 barrels or 48 per cent, and 
those of Ontario 1,243,836 or 34 per cent. 
Employment within the industry showed a 
slight improvement, the number of employees 
increasing to 924 from a total of 860 in 1934. 
Salaries and wages paid amounted to $1,027,416 
as against $1,009,686 for 1934. These cement 
mills consumed 818,448 tons of limestone, 
21,611 tons of gypsum, 78,477 tons of Canadian 
coal and 53,338 tons of imported coal. 
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TRADE UNIONISM IN CANADA 
Summary of the Twenty-fifth Annual Report on Labour Organization 


HE annual report on Labour Organization 
in Canada, recently published by the 
Labour Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Labour, is the twenty-fifth in the series 
issued since 1911. In addition to outlining 
the composition and development of the major 
organizations of wage earners in the Dominion, 
the report gives statistical and other informa- 
tion respecting membership, benefits, registra- 
tion of trade unions, etc. The report also 
contains particulars concerning organizations 
of wage earners not identified with the trade 
union movement. 


Labour organizations in Canada are grouped 
into two classes: (1) international bodies 
having membership in 'Canada and the United 
States; (2) organizations whose membership 
is wholly in Canada. The report also indicates 
the two principal types of labour organization, 
viz: craft unions, which include workmen 
in a single craft or a number of closely related 
crafts or trades, such as bricklayers and stone 
masons; and industrial unions, or those having 
members in the various occupations in a par- 
ticular industry, as for instance, in coal mining. 


Trade Union Membership—According to 
returns received from the officers of the vari- 
ous central labour bodies, and from depart- 
mental records, the membership of the inter- 
national craft union group, which consists of 
the Canadian members of 81 organizations (2 
more than recorded in 1934) was 139,370— 
a gain of 5,701—comprised in 1,782 local 
branches—an increase of 32. The Industrial 
Workers of the World, an international in- 
dustrial body, reported 12 local unions in 
Canada (a gain of 1), while its membership 
total of 4,200 indicated an increase of 45. 
The group of Canadian central organizations, 
which numbered 238 (a loss of 1), had 734 
branches, with a combined membership of 
80,078. This is an increase of 72 branches and 
24,592 in membership, and is largely accounted 
for by the transference of the One Big Union 
from the international to the Canadian sec- 
tion, this organization having lost its only 
local in the United States. The National 
Catholic comprised 140 unions (an increase of 
18) with a membership of 38,000 (a gain of 
7,654). There were 49 independent units, 
7 more than in 1934, with a reported member- 
ship of 16,859, an increase of 6,407. Eleven 
unions of two affiliates of the Workers’ Unity 
League made returns to the Department, and 
these showed a membership of 2,197. 

The above figures indicate that there were 
in Canada, at the close of 1935, a total of 
2,728 trade union branches, a loss of 12, with 
a combined reported membership of 280,704, 
a decrease of 1,070. 


Percentage of Trade Unionsts and Organ- 
ized Wage-Earners to Population—According 
to a census estimate, as at June 1, 1935, trade 
unionists represented about 2:6 per cent of 
the population. Adding the number of mem- 
bers comprised in non-trade union associations 
(118,915) the organized wage-earners in the 
Dominion at the close of 1935 represented 
3°6 per cent of the population. 

Division by Classes—The accompanying 
table shows the number of branches and the 
membership reported (or obtained from other 
reliable sources) of the various classes of 
labour organizations operating in Canada at 
the close of 1935, with the number of mem- 
bers of each group affiliated. 

Twenty-five Years of Trade Unonism in 
Canada—The accompanying chart indicates 
the fluctuations which have occurred in the 
standing of organized labour in the Dominion 
for the past twenty-five years. 

Union Membership by Industrial and Trade 
Groups—The division of membership among 
the various industries and trade groups is 
shown in the following table. The member- 
ship of each central body is included in the 
trade group in which most of its members 
are employed: 





Groups of Industries Member- Per 

ship centage 

Mining and Quarryine’........ 0... 21, 662 7-72 

Building Dake. Lea. ee 24,716 8-81 

Metalbnocta8ss feadscihoaactont eee 15,417 5-49 

Printing and Paper Making........ 13,982 4.98 

Clothing, Boot and Shoes.......... 16,509 5-88 

Railroad Employees............... 68, 692 24-47 
ther Transportation and Navi- 

Cation sey, Se eee eee 19, 834 7-07 
Public Employees, Personal Service 

and: Amusement: 2) acs So cee 29,607 10-55 

All other trades and general labour 70, 285 25-03 


Trade Umon Branches by Provinces—The 
division by provinces of the 2,728 local branch 
unions of all classes is as follows: Ontario, 
1,026; Quebec, 514; Alberta, 266; British 
Columbia, 264; Saskatchewan, 195; Manitoba, 
186; Nova Scotia, 147; New Brunswick, 117; 
and Prince Edward Island, 13. 

Trade Umon Membership in Canadian 
Cities—Canadian cities having not less than 
20 trade union branches each numbered twen- 
ty-eight, the same as recorded in 1934. The 
1,561 branches in these 28 localities represent 
57 per cent of the local unions operating in 
Canada. The 1,812 reporting branches in 
these cities represent 57 per cent of all re- 
porting branches, and they also contain 68 
per cent of the total reported membership 
and 50 per cent of the entire trade union 
membership in the Dominion. 
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‘ Number 
Classes of Labour Organizations of Main Loca! Member- 
Organiza- | Branches ships 
tions 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada— 
InternatronalkerarGoreonizationse a waaant ate hee tet ce os oe ee AE Ts oor ee oc 60 1,389 114, 804 
Cans cliatie@ emnbrailisls © Gi Oi crscraecesrenrvee chncrse emetoteeecit onto rtrcovcnlcau erst ersuonsesncros Roc MMR cea s1a cole un saneas 3 82 3,460 
DircebrlyechartercdtuntOusme yas. at ee meets = eee «chee. «ce, ee tee. Pe ye 81 7,515 
63 1,552 125,779 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour— 
Canadian central DOdIESs See... e ae ethnt. oee htc ne es. Ae. - eee 8 359 49,173 
Dirsctivicharvercawnions. {oeeeee oy ee. Woah st cE Dee ee bebe oe oe De 4,852 
8 412 54,025 
National Catholic: Unions .Mie.< See... ccm ciesmes orele ccactacale cs Ae MM. NERS ccs oc alooe 1 140 38, 000 
Other Canadian central bodies ae: rr ere ore ees 11 170 1275 
Independent localttint tSieet. Meee Mee ome qk ie Lone cee ce Qt oes | PPE oe ecccwwollevcceeccecws 49 16, 8&9 
Unaffiliated international unions— 
Fatwa VaOr Saninatl ONSe Lee Me IE: GEE Sass. RPC « de AMI ane ES EN EO sold kee 5 353 21,377 
(a) Other international oncantzationss. . ee . cc +... tee eee « ts AO PO oon s cles 16 40 3,189 
Imcustrial Workers ‘omt le: W Onl dae. ..see ae. 0: Sees ape Ma EE OM ssa chee ss 1 12 4,200 
22 405 28,766 
All Canad ianvorean iZaitiGrs.. feet. ae ete Atte. ME sees. ER « REE sR > coy os Ps PEER, 2 a, ake < Pau 23 934 137, 134 
All international organizations (comprising international! craft organizations affiliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, and unaffiliated international 
UNIONS) Ae . ee a ee ee ee ee. ee. ee. S.-W. Pe I os on wr 82 1,794 148,570 
Grand. Goal see... sabes Bae «es take < Sa « Me es SL « Mahe As ee Beets cae ces 105 2,728 280, 704 





(a) Affiliated directly with the American Federation of Labor but not with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Unions Having Large Memberships wn Can- 
ada—Of the 105 central organizations with 
branches or members in Canada, there are 12 
with 5,000 or more members, 6 of which are 
composed of employees who are identified 
with railway operation. Nine of the organiza- 
tions referred to above are international bodies 
while 3 are in the Canadian group. The com- 
bined membership of these 12 organizations is 
99,777 (comprised in 871 local branch unions), 
and represents approximately 35:5 per cent 
of the total membership and 31-9 per cent 
of the total trade union branches. 

Trade Union Benefits—In a chapter dealing 
with the beneficiary features of labour organi- 
zations, it 1s indicated that of the 23 Cana- 
dian central bodies five had made payments 
for benefits, the total amount expended being 
$27,371.24, a decrease of $56,722.76 as com- 
pared with 1984. Of the 82 international 
organizations operating in the Dominion 54 
reported having expended in Canada and the 
United States a total of $18,131,478 in bene- 
fits, an increase of $221,793. The disburse- 
ments in 1935 for the various classes of benefits 
were :— 

Death benefits. . 


, . $10,175,647 
Unemployed and travelling bene- 
fits. ae. = i oe OS o222 18 


Strike benefits. . : 539,299 
Sick and accident benefits. 3,622,073 
Old age pensions and other bene- 

fits. 3,472,248 


In addition to ‘the ‘expenditure made by the 
central organizations, benefit disbursements 
by local branch unions to their own members 
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are included. The aggregate amount of such 
expenditure by 711 local branch unions was 
$384,098, a decrease of $96,977 as compared 
with the disbursements made by 744 local 
branch unions in 1934. The outlay for 1935 
by the local branches for the classes of benefits 
named was :— 


Death benefits. : ..$ 46,857 
Unemployment benefits. 133,625 
Strike benefits... .. . 380,773 
Sick and accident benefits. . . LRA32E 
Other benefits. . , ; 58,524 


Non-Trade Union rae eee in- 
formation respecting organizations connected 
with the Trade Union movement, the report 
contains a chapter dealing with associations 
which, though not identified with the trade 
union movement, are for the most part com- 
posed of wage-earners. These include 121 
bodies, chief of which are the associations. of 
school teachers, government employees and 
commercial travellers, with a combined mem- 
bership of 113.915. 

Complete Labour Directory—As in previous 
issues, the twenty-fifth Annual Report on 
Labour Organization includes a complete 
labour directory, containing not only the 
names and addresses of the chief officers of 
local branch unions and delegate bodies in 
the Dominion, but also those of the central 
organizations with which the Canadian trade 
unionists are identified. 

Copies of this report may be obtained from 
the Department of Labour at a nominal charge 
of 50 cents per copy. 
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RE-EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF MEASURES IN CANADA 


Stimulation of Construction in Housing Program—Plan to Absorb Single 
Homeless Adults in Primary Industries—Rehabilitation of 
Western Drought Areas 


AJOR developments during the past 
month in the “drive” against unem- 
ployment included: (1) Stimulation of con- 
struction by a $50,000,000 program of reno- 
vation and repairs to urban and rural dwell- 
ings, building for low rental housing (asso- 
ciated in some cases with slum clearance), 
and building of new houses for those unable 
to finance them; (2) Absorption of single 
homeless men into primary industries; (3) 
Rehabilitation of western drought areas. 
The first two of these programs were given 
special study by the National Employment 


Commission and the recommendations of this 
body were approved by the Dominion Goy- 
ernment. Accordingly, on September 8, the 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackerzie 
King, announced the details of the Housing 
program and the plan for single 
adults. The action required for drought re- 
lief in the Western Provinces was considered 
on an emergency basis, and rehabilitation 


homeless 


measures were inaugurated by the Dominion 
in co-operation with the Prairie Provinces. 


Housing Program Including Renovation and Repair of Urban and 
Rural Dwellings 


The details with respect to the housing pro- 
gram are described in the following official 
statement: 


The National Employment 
has examined carefully various ways and 
means of stimulating the construction of new 
houses and the repair and renovation of ex- 
isting dwellings. 


Commission 


Realizing that a large group, if not indeed 
by far the largest individual group, of the 
employable unemployed is connected-with the 
construction industry, the Dominion Govern- 
ment, acting in accord with the recommenda- 
tion of the National Employment Commis- 
_ sion, has adopted a broad policy for the pur- 
pose of stimulating construction activity in 
\the housing field. The problem is being at- 
tacked on three main fronts: 


(1) The renovation and modernization of 
existing dwelling units both in urban 
and rural districts. 


(2) The construction of new houses ahd 
dwelling units in urban areas which can 
be made available at sufficiently low 
rentals to serve the lesser income groups 
—associated in some cases with slum 
clearance. 


(3) The construction of new houses for 
those whose incomes are adequate only 
when convenient financial arrangements 
for purchase are made available to 


them. 


Bearing in mind that repair and moderniza- 
tion of existing houses will absorb more work- 
ers than any but very large projects under the 
other two groups, and moreover that, while 
in some communities there is little demand 
for new houses, there are no communities in, 
Canada where there are not heavy arrears of 
maintenance and improvements on existings| 
dwellings, a detailed plan has already been) 
worked out to take care of the first of the’ 
three fields. In special instances, with the 
help of community effort, it will be possible to 
proceed with the scheme forthwith. In its 
nation-wide scale of application the plan will 
require, in its financial aspects, parliamentary 
sanction to new legislation. This sanction will 
be asked for at the beginning of the forth- 
coming session. A resume of essential fea- 
tures may now be indicated. While only finan-| 
cial aspects involve legislative sanction, the| 
following co-ordinated lines of action will be | 
essential in order to achieve the maximum} 
success in stimulating employment: 


(a) Local efforts effectively to ensure that 
municipal taxation obstacles such as in- 
creased assessments on house improve- 
ment by repair or modernization shall 
be removed or minimized; 

(b) A publicity program to enlist the broad- 
est community support; 

(c) Financial facilities for those who are 
unable to undertake needed improve- 
ments out of past savings; 
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The experience of the United States with 
renovation and rehabilitation, over a period, 
has demonstrated the soundness of this policy 
to the satisfaction of all parties to the arrange- 
ment. It has disclosed also its employment 
possibilities, not only by putting loan money 
to work, but in stimulating those who have 
available funds themselves to effect improve- 
ments to their properties. 


Low Cost Housing 

In the second field of low cost housing, 
specific plans are being worked out in the 
light of experience available in Canada and 
elsewhere. These also will involve legislative 
action at the next parliamentary session, but 
in the meantime it can be stated that they 
will be based on the following broad prin- 
ciples: 

(a) Participation by the Dominion, Proy- 
inces, and/or Municipalities in any aid 
or form of aid that may be given; 

(b) Encouragement of participation by 

~~ private capital; 

(c) Avoidainze of the setting up of admin- 

istrative burdens which the various gov- 
erning authorities are not equipped to 
assume ; 
Avoidance of undue competition where 
the private investor can fill the field and 
with existing housing where adequate 
or adaptable ; 

(e) Requirement of a system of selected 
tenants so that government-aided low- 
cost houses will not be occupied by those 
able to pay full economic rents, 

! Before Dominion aid towards actual low- 
‘cost housing projects can be granted, it will 
‘be regarded as essential that urban municipah- 
ties shall be enabled by the Provincial Govern- 
ments to provide, and shall in fact provide, for 
adequate zoning and city planning, and shall 
set up housing authorities competent in the 
Dominion viewpoint to deal with a housing 
program. 

In the third field, namely, that of the con- 
struction of the class of house which only 
requires the stimulation of easier financing, the 
Government has been making a determined 
effort to see whether the Dominion Housing 
Act of 1935 would fill the need of this section 
of housing activity. It is now apparent 
that many difficulties have been met in its 
operation, particularly in making it applicable 
to smaller communities where it has not yet 
applied effectively. At the forthcoming session 
of Parliament it will be necessary either to 
make substantial changes in the existing Act 
or to introduce a more comprehensive measure. 


(d 


~~ 


Method of Financing 


The detailed recommendations on the 
Housing, Renovation and Modernization Plan 
as submitted by the National Employment 
Commission are as follows: 


(a) The Dominion to guarantee chartered 
Banks and other responsible approved 
lending institutions against losses up to 
15 per cent of the aggregate value of 
loans made by each such institution 
for the financing of repairs and improve- 
ments of all kinds on dwellings; 


(b) The limit of the aggregate loans to be 
$50,000,000 and the limit of the Gov- 
ernment risk $7,500,000; 

(c) The Government to retain the right to 

announce at any time that no further 

loans will be guaranteed for all lending 
institutions or for a particular one; 

The Government administrative action 

to be limited to accepting and recording 

loans for guarantee; receiving claims 
and paying them; 

(e) The conditions which the lending insti- 
tutions will have to meet to obtain the 
government guarantee to be; 


(d 


a 


(1) Maximum loans on one property, $2,000. 


(2) Loans to bear not more than 5 per cent 
discount rate re-payable in equal month- 
ly instalments over one year or a pro 
rata discount rate for other periods. 
No service or insurance charges nor any 
additional charges of any kind except as 
provided for arrears. 

(3) Duration of loans: 1 to 5 years. 

(4) Loans to be used solely for rehabilitat- 
ing and improving existing real property 
owned by the borrower. Not for build- 
ing on vacant land. Fixtures but not 
removable attachments or appliances to 
be considered as improvements. 


(5) No endorsements to be required. 
(6) Loans only to be made to owners. 
(7) Stipulated penalties for arrears. 


(8) Taxes, mortgage payment, etc., to be 
in standing acceptable to lending in- 
stitution. 
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Absorption of Single Homeless Adults into Primary Industries 


The program having as its objective the ment, individual plans have been under dis- 
absorbing into the primary product industries cussion with Provincial authorities. The Do- 
all the physically fit single homeless adults, minion Government has now invited further 
was outlined as follows: suggestions from the Provincial Governments 

While the Dominion Government through for such additional plans of a similar nature 
its Public Works Program and Grants-in-Aid which those Provinces feel will assist them. 
policy is now contributing to a greater extent 
to the Provinces in connection with their relief Advantages of Employment Plan 
problems than was done in the previous year, ' : 
nevertheless it does recognize the special diffi- | Particular progress has been made in the 
culties involved for the Provincial authorities | agricultural field where a Farm Improvement 
in the problem of the large number of home- | and Employ ment is lan has been agreed Ce 
less adults, who, under present conditions, 'with various Provinces along lines which it is 
move from city to city in search of employ- felt will provide the following advantages: 


.ment. Therefore, in accordance with the re- 1. Employment in homes for single home- 
commendation of the National Employment less adults at or near normal wages for 
| Commission the Dominion Government has similar winter work in the area in ques- 
| decided to adopt a broad policy for this winter tion. 
| of offering to share on an equal basis with 2. The probable permanent placement of an 
| individual Provinces in the cost of such plans appreciable proportion of those who take 
/as can be worked out in conjunction with the positions under. it. 

| Provinces for the purpose of absorbing in prim- 3. The elimination from the relief rolls of 
jary product industries all physically fit single a number of those who really do not 
homeless adults. Conditions attached to this wish to work, with a monetary saving as 
policy will require that it be applied in such a corollary. 

manner as will result in giving the maximum 4.The improvement of dilapidated farm 
of employment at the minimum expense and properties through the work of the help- 
that the Provinces make a determined effort ers who will be taken on to the farms. 
to abolish direct relief for this class of relief 5. A measure of relief to those drought 
recipient for the period of such assistance. areas which have been _ especially 
‘Wages under the plans will be related to the affected. 

prevailing normal rate for corresponding work 6. The creation of a situation gradually 
in the area in question. leading up to the abolishing of relief for 

For some weeks prior to the adoption of physically fit single adults in the prov- 

this broad policy by the Dominion Govern- inces in which it is applicable. 


Drought Relief in Western Canada 


, The Dominion Government, in co-operation The Red Cross will be asked to assist in 
with the Prairie Provinces, has inaugurated providing household furniture in cases where 
' emergency relief schemes which will provide it has been impossible to keep up depreciation 
| assistance to those in need in the drought areas on the same, due to a succession of dry years 
'of the western provinces. It is estimated with little or no income. 

‘that this relief will affect approximately ; To deal permanently with the drought- 
200,000 persons. stricken areas, a commission was appointed in 
/- ; ; : : 1935 under the prairie farm rehabilitation Act 
The object in view is to permanently re- 


one ; Wer ‘ 5 te ge eli 12 1 he f 2 ith 
| habilitate certain districts which periodically PERE aT enh ae chat hehe + 
<M air Dee ney ae pease hen plans rehabilitation measures along the fol- 


lowing lines: 
to remove cattle from areas where a shortage 8 


" Spake Several large irrigation dams are planned 
Pt ans pales to other districts where fodder in order to create extensive storage basins. 
allable. 


These will be private enterprises with assist- 
However, in order that it shall not be neces- ance supplied by the federal government. 

sary to remove all cattle from the areas Storage basins are to be provided in which 

affected by drought, feed and fodder will be the Dominion assists by engineering advice 

shipped into certain areas to maintain herds and some direct help. 

in these districts; in some instances cattle Dug-outs are to be constructed by the far- 

will be slaughtered. mers themselves to whom the rehabilitation 


ge 
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officers provide engineering advice as to \of “farm shelter belts” is to be established. 


location, where water can be stored most suc- 
cessfully and inexpensively. 

Applications to the commission for small 
dams and dug-outs last year totalled 1,832 
and some 500 more have been added this year. 
Many of the applications have been endorsed 
and the work completed. 

A general campaign for tree planting has 
been inaugurated. The Dominion has two 
nursery stations in the West, one at Indian 
Head and the other at Sutherland, both in 
Saskatchewan, from which small trees are 
, provided to the settlers. Last year 6,439,000 
‘trees were planted. This year the nurseries 
have made provision to supply 9,000,000. 

An extensive program of tree planting is 
lalso planned as a protection against soil 
‘drifting and to retain moisture. A system 


LOANS APPROVED UNDER 


UBSTANTIAL improvement in residen- 
tial building throughout Canada and 
evidence of steadily increasing activity under 
the Dominion Housing Act are reported in a 
statement issued recently by Honourable Chas. 
A. Dunning, Minister of Finance. (Under the 
provisions of the Dominion Housing Act— 
Lasour Gazerts, May, 1935, page 412 and July, 
page 624—it is made possible for a person 
wishing to build a residence to obtain 80 per 
cent of the cost through a lending company 
at a maximum interest rate of 5 per cent with 
20 years to pay off the amortization and 
interest costs). 

“Since the first of June,” said Mr. Dunning, 
“the number and value of loans approved 
under the Dominion Housing Act have more 
than doubled. From the time operations under 
ihe Act began in the late summer of 1935 
‘until June of this year, 212 loans had been 
‘approved for a total amount of $1,513,916. 
| As at August 15, 464 loans had been approved, 
{and the amount of these loans aggregated 
| $3,331,336. A number of duplexes and apart- 
ment houses have been financed under the 
Act and the 464 loans have provided. housing 
accommodation for 667 families. 
~ “In addition to its direct effects, the D- 
/minion Housing Act has had an important 
‘influence in stimulating the volume of residen- 
| tial building financed on the ordinary basis 

y private lending institutions. The publicity 
which has been given to this legislation and 
to the report of the Special Parliamentary 
Committee on Housing has tended to make the 
Canadian public more ‘ house-conscious.’ The 
manager of one company, not on the approved 
list of lending institutions, reports that in a 
period of three weeks he made 86 straight 


Under this scheme an area of about one square 
mile is taken and surrounded by a hedge of 
caragana, a type of tree which grows very 
rapidly sometimes reaching a height of 25 
feet. Similar hedges will cut the section into 
four squares and in each quarter another hedge 
cuts it in two. Should this prove a remedy 
for soil drifting, agriculture department of- 
ficials expect that it may be adopted exten- 
sively. Another preventive measure em- 
ployed against soil drifting is the seeding of 
land in strips with each alternate strip summer- 
fallowed. In this way the land under crop 
tends to protect the summer-fallow from be- 
coming a menace through soil drifting. Other 
measures are also employed in an effort to 
combat this western farm problem of soil 
drifting and drought. 


DOMINION HOUSING ACT 


loans as a result of Housing Act advertising 
done by one of the approved lending institu- 
tions in his community. 

“Confirmation of this is to be found in the 
figures of building permits and contracts 
awarded during the year to date. In the 
(first seven months of 1936, the number of con- 
\tracts awarded for residential buildings totalled 
7,118 as compared with 6,816 during the 
corresponding period of last year. The value 
of such contracts aggregated $22,285,400 as 
ineeea with $20,640,300, an increase of 

pproximately 8 per cent. In July, the increase 
in residential contracts awarded over July 

35 was 10-7 per cent. Having in mind the 
cee to which our unemployment is so 
heavily concentrated in the building trades, 
this substantial improvement in private con- 
(struction is especially gratifying. We are all 
familiar with the important role which residen- 
tial building has played in the British recovery 
movement during the past few years. Revival 
in our durable goods industries, particularly in 
the greatest of them, the construction indus- 
try, Is essential to the restoration of more 
normal conditions in business and employment. 
The willingness to make long-term commit- - 
ments—the revival of investment—is an evi- 
dence of the gradual disappearance of depres- 
sion psychology. We have now an opportunity 
to accelerate this movement which calls for 
the whole-hearted co-operation of the con- 
struction interests, the private lending institu- 
tions and the public generally.” 


In analyzing the loans which have been made 
under the Act, Mr. Dunning pointed out that 
while the average loan per family unit was 
only slightly less than $5,000, nevertheless, 
loans had been made for amounts running 
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down to $2,000 and even as low as $1,400. On 
a $2,000 loan the carrying charges for interest 
and principal amortization (but excluding 
taxes) would be only a little over $13 per 
month. The recent Dominion architectural 
competition has stimulated interest in the low- 
cost housing field and there has been a wide- 
spread public demand for the booklet issued 
by the Department of Finance giving 65 of 
the plans submitted in the competition. This 


booklet is being distributed at a nominal cost 
of 25 cents per copy. 


Mr. Dunning also announced that he was 
about to confer with a group of representatives 
from the larger lending institutions to consider 
ways and means of promoting more extensive 
operations under the Act, and of securing more 
effective co-operation between the Depart- 
ment of Finance and the lending companies. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Financial Summary as at June 30, 1936 


The accompanying table gives a statistical 
summary to June 30, 1936, of the chief fac- 
tors—numbers of pensioners and amount of 
Dominion disbursements—in the operation of 
old age pensions in Canada under the Old 
Age Pensions Act (Revised Statutes of Can- 
ada, 1927, chapter 156, amended by Statutes 
of 1931, chapter 42), and under concurrent 
Acts by the provinces* participating in the 
scheme. 


In order to avoid the duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization of 
responsibility in carrying out the provisions of 
the Act, which involves accounting control and 
supervision, the administration of the Old Age 
Pensions Act was by Order in Council dated 
March 1, 1935, transferred to the Department 
of Finance from April 1, 1935. 

The present summary was prepared in the 
Department of Finance. 


FINANCIALANDSTATISTICALSUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 20, 1936 


Province 


Mati too aie ac) OMe yk Sl RATER les snc ae oe crs 


OntariOWe. Aen the OAL. Sete oo Ree ooh « onsebes 


Fatal accidents among railway employees in 
Great ‘Britain in 1935 represented a rate of 
3°50 per 10,000 employed, as compared with 
4-18 in 1934, and 3-49 in 1933. This, however, 
was the general rate for all classes of railway 
servants taken together; for some classes it 
was much higher, for example, for signal fitters 
and telegraph wiremen (17:7 per 10,000); 
shunters, yardsmen, etc. (12-8); guards (goods 
and mineral) and brakesmen (10-3); and per- 
manent-way men (10-2). The average rate 
for all accidents (fatal and non-fatal) was 265 
for 10,000 railway servants employed in 1935, 
as compared with 255 per 10,000 in 1934 and 
with 266 per 10,000 in 1933. Here again, 
some classes had a much higher rate, notably 





*The Act became effective in New Brunswick on 
July 1, 1936, and in Quebec on August 1, 1936. 








Number Average |Dominion Gov’t. | Dominion Gov’t. 
of Monthly Contributions Contributions 
Pensioners | Pension | April 1 to June 30, from 
1936 Inception of Act 
$ $ $ 
8,383 17 82 830,742 93 5,416,252 99 
10,181 19 21 439,815 15 8,573,622 25 
11,085 18 61 467,771 14 9,249,854 97 
135230 14 36 433,793 66 3,644,065 34 
54,310 18 02 1,863,800 48 42,038,855 39 
1, 684 10 61 39,846 73 390, 834 98 
10, 809 16 48 413,170 59 8,390,794 98 
7 18 98 407 78 10,013 18 
LOGO Gite Shee. ER 3,989,348 46 77,714,294 08 





goods porters (996); and loaders and sheeters 
(972). 

There was a decided improvement indicated 
in Canadian asbestos production during 1935. 
The output of all grades of the mineral 
totalled 210,467 short tons valued at $7,054,614 
as compared with 155,980 tons worth $4,936,- 
326 in the preceding year. Increases in both 
quantity and value were recorded for all 
grades including crudes, fibres and shorts; the 





‘tonnage of rock mined totalled 2,852,118 as 


compared with 2,320,750 in 1934 while rock 
milled amounted to 2,256,994 tons as against 
1,935,129 tons in 1934. The asbestos mines 
and mills in 1935 provided employment for 
2,072 persons and distributed $1,904,053 in 
salaries and wages as compared with a dis- 
tribution of $1,608,812 to 1,855 employees 
in 1934. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1935 


Annual Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


ees eighteenth annual report of the Brit- 

ish Columbia Department of Labour 
reviewing the administrative activities of that 
department during the year 1935, records a 
pronounced improvement in industrial, busi- 
ness and labour conditions throughout that 
Province. The report indicates improvement 
in industrial payrolls an increase of $12,245,000 
being recorded for the year 1935 over the year 
1934. An upward trend in wage rates is re- 
ported, the average weekly industrial wage 
having increased from $23.57 to $24.09 while 
more people have found gainful employment 
as indicated by an increase of 9,804 in Decem- 
ber over January of the same year. 


During the year under review, the Depart- 
ment has continued its conciliation activities 
in the settlement of disputes between employ- 
ers and employees, and brought into operation, 
the “Apprenticeship Act” (LABouR GAZETTE, 
June 1935, page 522), which aims at building 
up an apprenticeship system in many of the 
skilled trades. 

The report gives a summary of the main 
. provisions of the “ Health Insurance Act, 1936 ” 
which provides protection for the great ma- 
jority of wage earners of the Province and 
their families. This Act was passed by the 
Provincial Legislature on March 31, 1936 (La- 
BouR GaAzeTTE, May, 1936, page 422). 


Industrial Statistics, payrolls, etc—As usual, 
the annual report contains statistical data, in- 
dicating the industrial situation as reflected 
through payrolls, employment, hours of la- 
bour, etc. The payroll of the 4,153 firms mak- 
ing returns to the Provincial Department of 
Labour amounted to $92,068,867.90, an increase 
of $10,304,486.90, or 11-19 per cent over 1934. 
This figure should be supplemented by the 
following other figures: $928,295.70 in returns 
too late for classification; $1,250,000.00 as an 
estimate for firms failing to report; $11,414, 
976.55 in transcontinental railway payrolls; 
$5,200,000, for Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
ernment workers; $2,750,000, for wholesale and 
retail firms; $3,400,000 for cartage, warehous- 
ing, auto transportation, etc.; $7,500,000 for 
steamship and express services and $1,300,000 
classified as miscellaneous—making in all a 
total Provincial industrial payroll of $125,812,- 
140.15. During 1932 the total for the above 
was $99,126,653.28 which, compared. with the 
standing for 1935, indicates a recovery, in an 
increase of $26,696,000 in the two year period. 

Of the total payroll, wage earners received 
76:29 per cent, clerks, stenographers and sales- 
men, 12-65 per cent and officers, superinten- 
dents and managers, 11:06 per cent. An 
analysis of the payroll statistics reveals that 
of the twenty-five tables; twenty-two show an 


- $372,969; 


increased payroll, while only three indicate a 
decrease. These were coal-mining with a 
decrease of $134,512, smelting with a loss of 
$12,939, followed by cigar and tobacco manu- 
facturing with a decrease of $6,105. The in- 
dustries reporting increases were headed by the 
lumber industry with an increase of $3,125,852, 
followed by metal trades with $1,314,997; 
contracting, though still far below its usual 
place increased $1,014,207; coast shipping in- 
creased by $803,510; public utilities with an 
addition of $800,000; followed by miscellaneous 
trades with $720,606; the printing and pub- 
lishing industry added $448,853 to its payroll; 
pulp and paper with $383,551; wood (N.ES.) 
builders’ materials, $158,624; ex- 
plosives and chemicals $181,220; laundries, 
etc. $166,905; oil-refining, $182,890;  ship- 
building, $186,399; leather and fur goods, 
$148,622; house-furnishings, $118,857; brewer- 
ies, $94,203; garment-manufacturing, $84,913; 
metal mining, $61,970; food products, $45,748; 
paint manufacture, $24,843; jewellery manu- 
facture, $18,273. 


Weekly Wage Rates—In the accompany- 
ing table the average weekly wage is shown 
for 1929, 1934 and the year reviewed by the 
report. It is pointed out in the report that 
“no opportunity of ascertaining from the re- 
port whether the several employees worked 
the full week” and “upon study of the various 
tables we would assume this is not the case. 
There are always such causes as broken time, 
weather conditions and other circumstances, 
which enter into the making-up of an em- 
ployee’s time, and affect his earning power, 
through no fault of his own.” 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF MALE EMPLOYEES 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1929, 1934, and 1935 











Industry 1929 1934 1935 
(Brewerleseer, feL. Adar bs ste $2771 0.1$ 2or6201$ 20. 79 
Builders’ materials’. . se. . ssn) ee 28 04 | 20 19 22 07 
Cigar and tobacco mantfacturing..| 26 58 15 86 16 59 
Coal-maimingits «cae eids a Oe 30 18 | 28 11 28 49 
Coast Shipping tit aas.. trees 4 32 841 28 58 26 23 
Contrachine > nasa eck oe 30 57 | 22 56 22 TD 
Explosives and chemicals......... 24 61 | 22 53 25 34 
Food products, manufacture of....| 26 56 | 21 10 22 00 
Garment-making..............++- 28 68 | 23 52 21 29 
House-turnishingts:..* 0s ees 26 74 19 49 20 05 
Jewellery, manufacture of......... 36 61 28 88 31 54 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing....| 23 16 | 20 67 21 92 
Manufacturing leather and fur 
OOO8se Mates age ee hens 29 03 22 34 20 06 
Lumber industries...........-+-+- 26 54 | 21 32 22 41 
Metalitrades! (hi othe nese ne 29 50 | 22 81 23 67 
Metal-mimint cs sla, cine doo ect 35 24 | 27 35 22 65 
Miscellaneous trades and industries} 26 21 | 21 26 22 29 
Oilzre finan. LE. WANES Sak Se. Se 30 50 | 25 04 20 oo 
Paint-manufacturing.............. 25 58 | 22 53 21553 
Printing and publishing........... 40 81 32.51 32 31 
Pulp and paper manufacturing..... OT Stl meoele BS wia hs 
Ship-bullaimey.. J/eree ere eee 30 25 | 26 03 25 83 
Smieltingiye ... Sbiite topeigtas a teem 33 09 | 23 88 25 82 
Street-railways, gas, water, power, 
telephones; Gite". 2.5. eee re .| 8070} 25 51 27 09 
Manufacturing of wood (N.E.S.)...| 25 49 | 18,97 18 69 
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As indicated in the accompanying table of 
average weekly rates, seventeen of the twenty- 
five industrial groups registered increases, 
ranging from -17 cents in breweries to $2.71 
in explosives and chemicals. Of the eight 
industries reporting decreases, printing and 
publishing with a -20 cent reduction in aver- 
age weekly wage rates was the smallest, and 
coast shipping with $2.54 was the largest de- 
crease. 

The report gives tabular statistics indicating 
the number of wage earners in each industry. 
The following table is a summary of all such 
tables and indicates the number of employees 
by weekly wage groups in 1935. 


CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE RATES (WAGE 














EARNERS .-ONLY) BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1935 
Males Females 
For Week of 
Employment of Appren- 
Greatest 21 Yrs.| Under | 18 Yrs.| Under | tices. 
Number & over | 21 Yrs.} & over | 18 Yrs. 

Under $6.00..... 304 115 368 61 116 
$6.00 to $6.99.... 172 132 118 70 60 
7.00 to 7.99.... 122 150 88 34 84 
8.00 to 8.99.... 125 157 136 70 87 
9.00 to 9.99.... 250 170 250 58 83 
10.60 to 10.99.... 295 257 339 56 132 
11.00 to 11.99.... 352 198 573 68 53 
12.00 tom2).99 x A lea74o 679 1,031 63 73 
13.00 to 13.99....; 1,167 201 941 31 35 
14.00 to 14.99....] 1,413 310 | 1,303 35 25 
15.00 to 15.99....| 2,192 257 885 13 51 
16.00 to 16.99....| 5,300 329 544 8 12, 
17.00 to 17.99....| 2,267 82 373 6 11 
18.00 to 18.99....| 3,575 136 505 5 26 
19.00 to 19.99....| 7,243 143 736 2 9 
20.00 to 20.99....] 3,283 75 ONL. RRR aes 12 
21.00 to 21.99....] 5,589 57 139 1 9 
22.00 to 22.99....| 4,036 53 70 2 1 
23.00 to 23.99....] 1,639 57 ON, Al aeeeeeteee 6 
24.00 to 24.99....] 5,201 76 56 ] 3 
25.00 to 25.99....] 3,223 31 TERS, 5 eg 1 
26.00 to 26.99....| 2,129 20 O30 ce 12 
27.00 to 27.99....| 2,850 13 33 1 1 
28.00 to 28.99....| 2,848 6 Tile teipeins 3S ene 6 
29.00 to 29.99....| 2,088 4 Toe ecee Ota n 1 
30.00 to 34.99....] 8,540 4 55 1 16 
35.00 to 39.99....} 3,881 11 DM lntoete as Atak opal sores 
AQ00 TOGO Aces’ PEE O25 | Mate-tocystallsxs ayotastal le « crelevene vile aerotlaate 
45.00 to 49.99.. GSSV Raat pr eteon| etete ala haaPrcrs WEE, occa ore 
50.00 and over. Tisha) =| eee ea Be OME baie dentally cn ayhette 
Motalse et. 75,172 | 3,723 | 8,955 586 925 


Apprenticeship—The number of apprentices 
reported for 1985 was 925 compared with 784 
for 19384. The proclamation of the “Appren- 
ticeship Act” may affect very materially future 
figures under this heading and the report 
points out that it must not be assumed that 
the total for 1985 is covered or comes within 
the scope of the new legislation. Under the 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts, ap- 
prentice permits are granted by the Board of 
Industrial Relations to employees in industries 
to which Minimum Wage Orders apply, and 
some of which do not come within the present 
scope of the “Apprenticeship Act.” The 
following industries which do not come within 


the ambit of the Act recorded increases in the 
number of apprentices employed. Food prod- 
ucts, 34; printing and publishing, 21; smelt- 
ing, 13; laundries, etc., 51; other iinereapes 
were shipbuilding, 93 - metal trades, 10; lum- 
ber industries and miscellaneous trades and 
industries, 7 each; house-furnishing and a 
railways, ete. 6 each: builders’ materials, 4; 
explosives and chemicals, jewellery manufac- 
ture, oil refining, pulp and paper manufactur- 
ing, 2 each; and breweries, etc., an increase 
oa 

Decreases are headed by cigar and tobacco 
manufacture with a loss of 12, followed by 
garment manufacture, 9; contracting, 8; wood 
(N.E.S.), 3; leather and fur goods, 2; and 
coast shipping and paint manufacture. 1 each; 
coal mining and metal mining had the same 
numbers, being 7 and 10 respectively. 


Employment Service-—The report reveals 
that the general improvement in employment 
“In all basic industries as indicated during 
1934 continued during the year under review, 
with the exception of coal mining. a ies 
ing the year 118,040 Apoleatone and 39,817 
employers orders were received, 39,692 place- 
ments being made and 184 franeters effected 
within the province. There were no transfers 
made outside of the province. 

Reviewing the work of the Handicap Section 
of the Employment Service the report in- 
dicates that the problems affecting handi- 
capped workers continue to increase and were 
intensified by the steady influx of such cases 
into British Columbia from other parts of 
Canada. Figures show that in January, 1925, 
there were 5,410 former members of the Cana- 
dian Expeditionary Forces in receipt of pen- 
sions, residing in British Columbia. This 
number increased to 7,550 at December, 1930. 
The number is now 9.794, an increase during 
the last five years of 2.174. The number of 
men in receipt of war veterans’ allowances is 
now 1,801, a decrease for the year of 135. 


Unemployment Relief—The report indicates 
that since 1933 there has been a drop of 16:5 
per cent in the average monthly number of 
relief recipients in the province. In March, 
1933, 128,858 received assistance, this being 
the peak while the lowest number was in 
September, 1935, when 76,827 received relief. 

Up to November 30, 1935, the province paid 
60 per cent of the cost of relief given to 
municipal residents, the municipalities paying 
40 per cent. In addition to this, the province 
paid for the whole cost of transient and pro- 
vincial cases residing within municipalities. 
On December 1, 1935, the Federal Govern- 
ment increased their grant in aid, and most 
of this increase was passed on to the muni- 
cipalities through the decision of the Pro- 
vincial Government to assume 80 per cent of 


the cost of municipal relief and to continue 
full responsibility for transients and provin- 
cials. 

During the year, the province continued its 
policy of requiring relief recipients to perform 
work in return for assistance given with the 
result that approximately 80 per cent of the 
money expended in unorganized territory for 
relief purposes was paid in cash for work per- 
formed. 

The report indicates that since the re- 
registration of all relief recipients, effected 
August 1, 1934, 66,809 applications have been 
received. During the year 809 individuals re- 
ceived grubstakes to enable them to follow 
placer mining, this number including lode 
prospectors who were also assisted. 


“An experiment was undertaken in one of 
the districts where difficulty was experienced 
in providing road work for relief cases, where- 
by farmers were permitted to work out their 
relief by clearing their own land conditional 
on the individual devoting an equivalent 
amount of his own time. This work involved 
fairly heavy clearing, but nevertheless each 
individual averaged about 1 acre and most 
of the land cleared was placed under cultiva- 
tion during the same year. 


“In order to give young men between the 
ages of 21 and 25, inclusive, an opportunity 
to receive training in forestry work, the Pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour authorized the 
Forestry (Branch to carry out a training scheme 
during the summer months. A total of 509 
men were enrolled. Of this number, 111 
secured employment through Government or 
their own endeavours, fifteen left of their own 
accord, and only seven were discharged, the 
balance being laid off on completion of the 
projects. A total of 9380 applications was 
received, and of this number 237 did not 
accept the offer of enrolment due to various 
causes, while 184 could not qualify under our 
regulations.” 

A placer-mining training plan was also car- 
ried out by the province, sixty-nine individuals 
being given training in placer-mining camps 
on completion of which they were fully 
equipped and grub-staked and given the op- 
portunity of going out prospecting on their 
own, 

In the month of October, 1935, a complete 
census was taken of all relief recipients and 
the information obtained was tabulated accord- 
ing to districts, municipalities and cities. All 
those subsequently applying for relief assist- 
ance have been required to complete the 
questionnaire and reports are received monthly 
from all districts of those going off relief, and 
in this manner a complete up-to-date record 
month by month is obtained. 
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Factory Inspectton—The report of the fac- 
tory inspection branch reviews the activities 
of the year in accident prevention, prosecu- 
tions, sanitation and ventilation, investigations 
into complaints and inspections of passenger 
and freight elevators. During 1935, 1,510 in- 
spections and re-inspections of factories were 
made, while certain other special inspections 
were also carried out. 


Labour Disputes and Conciliation—lIn all, 
twenty-three strikes took place during 1935, 
involving 7,321 men with a total loss of 
140,706 working-days. Of the twenty-three 
strikes, nine terminated in favour of the em- 
ployees, nine in favour of the employers, three 
were partially successful, and two lapsed. 


Board of Industrial Relations 


During the year under review the Board 
of Industrial Relations continued its program 
commenced in 1934, administering the Female 
Minimum Wage Act, the Male Minimum 
Wage Act and the Hours of Work Act. 

“Gradual but steady progress has been 
made, and many more branches of industry 
and business have been brought within regu- 
lations respecting wages and hours of work. 
In formulating these regulations the Board 
has followed the same policy as heretofore in 
consulting employees and employers, so that 
their views might be obtained in assisting 
the Board to reach its decisions.” .... 


“As legislation under the Board’s adminis- 
tration was originally designed to apply to 
purely industrial concerns, its application and 
enforcement is comparatively easy when con- 
fined to the industrial field. When, however, 
it is extended to occupations not of a strictly 
industrial character, the wide variety of work- 
ing conditions creates greater difficulties in 
framing suitable regulations. 

“Another point frequently lost sight of is 
that a number of occupations within the 
Province are not within Provincial jurisdiction 
with respect to hours and wages, but are, by 
virtue of Dominion law, within the exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction of the Parliament of 
Canada. 

“The experience of the previous year has 
been of great value, tending to show where 
regulations could be strengthened and im- 
proved. This experience has been of assistance 
not only from the standpoint of regulations, 
but also with regard to the Statutes as well, 
and these have been amendéd by the Legis- 
lature on several important points. One of the 
most significant amendments was that which 
enabled the Board to apply minimum-wage 
Orders to all male persons irrespective of age, 
instead of to male persons over 18 years of 
age only, as formerly. 
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“In carrying out this new responsibility, 
minimum wages in industries affording oppor- 
tunities for employment of youth have been 
arranged on scales gradually increasing in due 
proportion to age and experience, in an en- 
deavour to assess service at its appropriate 
value and remove the incentive to replace 
older boys with younger and cheaper help. 

“The principle of higher rates for part-time 
employees has also been applied in a number 
of cases where this was thought practicable, 
with a view to giving all possible encourage- 
ment to full-time work and discouraging the 
practice of broken time and split shifts, which 
was becoming all too prevalent.” 


An outstanding feature of this section of the 
report is statistical data demonstrating that 
the legal minimum wage has not become the 
standard wage and it is further pointed out 
that wages which have remained very close 
to the legal minimum in the past have risen 
appreciably beyond that point. 


Female Minimum Wage Act—During the 
year 3,272 employers (an increase of 80) re- 
ported 19,934 women and girls gainfully em- 
ployed compared with 19,379 so employed in 
1934. The percentage of younger workers in- 
creased from 5:68 per cent in 1934 to 6:01 
per cent in 1935. The average weekly wage 
of all experienced female workers was $14.96 
compared with $14.78 in 1934; while a more 
appreciable gain is recorded in the $9.07 
weekly average, which is 62 cents ahead of the 
$8.45 which those under 18 or the inexperienced 
workers averaged during the preceding year. 
In the light of the improvement recorded, the 
report expresses the hope that pre-depression 
figures will be surpassed during 1936. 


The report indicates that out of the 19,934 
women and girls gainfully employed, only 
3,796 or 19.04 per cent received pay-cheques 
that coincided with the rates set by the various 
orders. There were, however, 9,724 or 48-78 
per cent whose earnings were more than the 
legal requirements which reveals an advante of 
1:51 per cent over the 1934 figure. 

Taking all industries, the report shows that, 
as a whole, only 32-18 per cent of the em- 
ployes were in receipt of wages less than 
those fixed for experienced workers, being 2°55 
less than in 1984. The report reveals, through 
this and other statistical wage data, that there 
is a general upward tendency in wage-rates, 
with restoration of cuts which were made dur- 
ing the depression years. 

“ A vigorous policy of enforcement of regula- 
tions was maintained throughout the year, and 
with an augmented inspection staff it was 
found possible to make 4,527 actual inspections 
at employers’ establishments. These investiga- 


tions were made in all parts of the Province, 
some entailing visits to quite out-of-the-way 
points. 

“Working conditions for men, women, and 
minors were carefully checked, and one tang- 
ible and beneficial result of the Inspectors’ 
work was the collection of arrears of wages in 
the sum of $15,660.47 for women and girls 
and $27,022.65 for male employees, making 
the imposing total of $42,683.12. 

“In addition to the aforementioned sum 
turned over to employees through the efforts 
and co-operation of the officials of the De- 
partment, employees in some instances availed 
themselves of. the right of recovery of arrears 
by direct individual action through the Civil 
Courts. The Board has no record of the sums 
collected in this manner.” 


Male Minimum Wage Act—Summaries of 
the Orders issued under the Male Minimum 
Wage Act have been published from time 
to time in issues of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Hours of Work Act—The report states that 
“the enforcement of the above Act has been 
more effective during 1985 and the average 
working hours in the industries which are in- 
cluded in the Schedule have been reduced.” 
During 1935, 4,153 reporting on the hours 
worked by 81,329 employees stated that 88-78 
per cent worked’ 48 hours or less per week as 
compared with 85:18 per cent in this classi- 
fication for 1934; 5-26 per cent were engaged 
between 48 and 54 hours per week as compared 
with 5:76 per cent in 1934; while only 5:96 
per cent were working in excess of 54 hours. 

The average weekly working hours for all 
employees during 1935 was 47-17 as compared 
with 47-32 in 1934; 47°35 in 1933; 47:69 in 
1932; 47-37 in 1931; and 48-62 in 1930. The 
report also contains a tabular summary of 
the average weekly hours by industries, show- 
ing an average working week ranging from 
42-60 hours in garment-making to 52-46 hours 
in logging-railways. 

The granting of overtime permits shows an 
increase over last year, the total being 459, of 
which 202 were for firms for the purpose of 
stock-taking; 150 were granted to firms where 
seasonal rushes in business required an addi- 
tional hour per day for one or two days. 

The increased number of applications does 
not mean that more overtime is being worked, 
but that the enforcement of the legislation 
is becoming more strict. This, combined’ with 
the requirement of time and one-quarter of 
the regular rate of pay, has been of great 
benefit to employees who hitherto had, in 
many cases, been requested to work the addi- 
tional hours for a fixed weekly rate. « 
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UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


First Annual Report of Unemployment Assistance Board 


The measures adopted in Great Britain to 
cope with the problem of unemployment and 
relief have been reviewed at intervals in the 
Lasour Gazette. Most recent of these legis- 
lative enactments was the Unemployment 
Assistance Act of 1934 (LaBsour Gazernre, Au- 
gust, 1934, page 744; and January, 1935, page 
21) under which an Unemployment Assist- 
ance Board was appointed for the purpose of 
“creating a new social service for the assist- 
ance of able-bodied unemployed persons who 
nominally are wage-earners, not only for the 
relief of their material needs, but also for 
the promotion of their welfare.” 

This Unemployment Assistance Board has 
recently issued its first report, covering the 
period from its appointment to the end of 
the year 1935. In an introductory note, the 
chairman, Lord Rushcliffe, deals with the 
background of the problem and the causes 
that necessitated the liquidation of the 
anomaly of the co-existence of two separate 
relief systems. In view of the salient factors 
emerging from the British experience and the 
importance of the problem in the social eco- 
nomic sphere, the following paragraphs from 
the chairman’s introduction are of particular 
interest and value:— 

“For several years prior to 1931 the Unem- 
ployment Insurance scheme of 1920 had found 
increasing difficulty in meeting the claims 
upon it. In 1931 the rapid extension of un- 
employment and the general financial position 
of the country made it clear that continuous 
borrowing by the insurance scheme was un- 
sound and that the Insurance Fund must be 
put on a self-supporting basis. Unemploy- 
ment benefit may be regarded as a personal 
contract; a man recelves what he has con- 
tracted for and he receives it without any 
reference to his own resources or those of his 
household. But after he has received all that 
is due to him, he may still require assistance 
because of his unemployment. Upon what 
basis should this be granted? As the Royal 
Commission pointed out in 1932 it was difficult 
to see upon what principle other than that 
of “need” such assistance could be given. 

“The number of persons in 1931 who had 
run out of benefit was very large. Behind 
the insurance scheme had always stood the 
Poor Law, but for financial and other reasons 
it was out of the question to expect the 
Local Authorities to add this number to their 
burdens already heavy. On the other hand, 
the Local Authorities had in their Public 
Assistance system, machinery capable of 
administering a service according to need. 
Therefore in the emergency of 1931 tempor- 


ary arrangements were made under the Un- 
employment Insurance (National Economy) 
(No. 2) Order, 1931, by which the Public 
Assistance Authorities undertook to co-operate 
in the administration of a scheme of assist- 
ance for the unemployed no longer entitled 
to benefit, and to assess their needs on the 
same basis as they gave relief to their own 
able-bodied poor. The cost of this assistance, 
now known as Transitional Payments, was 
borne by the Exchequer up to the limit of 
the amount of unemployment benefit that 
would have been payable. 


“This arrangement had two unavoidable 
weaknesses. A system by which locally 
elected Authorities controlled the disbursement 
to several hundred thousand applicants of 
large sums of money for which they had not 
themselves to shoulder financial responsibility 
could not endure. Moreover, the anomalies 
which grew up under the system were in- 
compatible with a scheme financed from 
central funds. 


“The Unemployment Act, 1934, brought 
these temporary arrangements to an end. It 
provided for the creation of one central auth- 
ority, the Unemployment Assistance Board, 
responsible for the grant of assistance to all 
able-bodied unemployed persons who normally 
work for wages, according to their need. 

Continuing the analysis of the Chairman’s 
preface, the British Minstry of Labour Gazette 
reviews the essential features as follows: 


Numbers Involved—The Board was to 
take over its task in two stages. On the 
First Appointed Day it assumed responsibility . 
for the “transitional payments” class (num- 
bering about 800,000 persons, or, with depen- 
dants, about 23 millions), whose needs had 
previously been assessed by the Local Authori- 
ties; on the Second Appointed Day it was 
to take over the remaining able-bodied unem- 
ployed persons (numbering about 200,000) who 
normally work for wages. Owing to the post- 
ponement of the Second Appointed Day, 
however, under the Temporary Provisions Act, 
this second group of unemployed persons has 
not yet come under the care of the Board. 
The organization of the Board’s service in- 
volved the setting up of over 300 Area and 
District Offices, the appointment and _ in- 
struction of a staff of over 6,000 persons, of 
whom the greater number were temporary 
officers employed by the Local Authorities in 
dealing with transitional payments, and the 
appointment of 130 Appeal Tribunals. This 
had to be done within six months, as 7th 
January, 1985, was the First Appointed Day. 
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The Act did not itself prescribe any standard 
of assistance, but it laid down certain require- 
ments, including, in particular, (i) that the 
needs of an applicant include the needs of 
the members of his household who are de- 
pendent on or ordinarily supported by him, 
and (ii) that the resources taken into account 
when assessing the need of an applicant shall 
include the resources of all members of the 
household of which he is a member, subject 
to special treatment of certain specified re- 
sources. There is no definition in the Act, 
however, of the term “members of the house- 
hold,” which does not necessarily correspond 
with family relationship. 

The Regulations which were submitted by 
the Board, and approved by Parliament on 
20th December, 1934, were based upon a stan- 
dard scale and rules for the whole country, 
with power for modification in individual 
cases. The Board have encouraged their 
officers to exercise these discretionary powers 
of modification. In reply to the criticism that 
administration by officers of a central board 
must be mechanical, or that the interest of 
an officer in a household under his charge 
would be limited to an arithmetical calculation 
of the allowance to be paid, the Chairman 
observes that “a crude and uniform mathe- 
matical method has not been applied. In not 
less than 20 per cent of the cases, the officers 
of the Board have used their authority to 
grant allowances above the normal provided 
for in the Regulations; and many instances 
have come to the knowledge of the Board of 
personal service given by officers, or secured 
by them, for households with which they are 
in touch.” 


Relation between Wages and Assistance — 
The Chairman draws special attention to the 
relation between wages and assistance. He 
points out that the allowances made to ap- 
plicants may, in some cases, be so little below 
an applicant’s normal net earnings as to 
diminish both his eagerness to obtain work 
and his reluctance to relinquish it. There 
are disquieting signs, it is stated, that this is 
already occurring in certain cases: opportuni- 
ties of training are refused by younger men, 
many of whom have never had a regular job 
since leaving school; young women without 
prospect of employment in their home areas 
have been unwilling to take work elsewhere; 
married men with families, whose allowances 
are practically the same as the earnings they 
would normally earn, show little disposition 
to take work or to hold it when it is given 
to them. Such cases are only a small pro- 
portion of the total number of applicants but 
they are a significant problem. 


Relations with other Social Services—Dis- 
cussing the relationship of the Board with 
other social services, the chairman observes: 

“From the beginning the Board has regarded 
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as one of its important duties a progressive 
attempt to bring to bear upon a household 
in need through unemployment all the help 
that the social services, both statutory and 
voluntary, can supply. The problems of need 
in a household are not simple; often they 
cannot be fully met by a grant of money. 
Sickness is found in many households. Often 
this can be met by the grant of an additional 
allowance for extra nourishment; in other 
cases specialized treatment by the medical 
services 1s required, and here the Board’s 
officer makes it his duty to bring the need 
to the notice of the appropriate medical auth- 
ority. The Board has also come across fre- 
quent instances of bad housing; in some cases 
the house is unsanitary, in others there js 
obvious overcrowding. Wherever practicable, 
arrangements have been made for applicants 
to obtain better accommodation, and the flexi- 
bility of allowances which the ‘rent rule’ pro- 
vides has enabled the Board to put househelds 
in a position to meet the higher rent that 
the move to a better house has usually in- 
volved. Chapter VI describes the general 
principles of the co-operation, with Local 
Authorities on these points, and the District 
Officers’ Reports in ‘Chapter VIII contain 
numerous illustrations of its effectiveness in 
practice.” 


In conclusion the Chairman points out that 
the men and women with whom the Board is 
concerned are not a segregated class. They 
are .workpeople or potential workers of the 
same type as those still in employment and 
those eligible for insurance benefit. They are 
to be regarded as forming part of the ordinary 
supply of labour, and are therefore required 
to register at an Employment Exchange; 
and they receive their cash allowances at the 
Employment Exchanges in the same manner 
and on the same day as claimants for insur- 
ance benefit. They are eligible for training, 
in the same way as applicants for insurance 
benefit; and in fact one of the Board’s chief 
objects is to give the unemployed such help 
and training as will most speedily secure their 
return to work. Two-thirds of all the trainees 
at the Government Training Centres, and 80 
per cent of those at Instructional Centres, 
are men in receipt of allowances from the 
Board. 


Following the Chairman’s introductory note, 
the Report contains seven chapters dealing 
respectively with organization; the Regula- 
tions; “discretion” in the application of the 
Regulations; the Appeal Tribunals; training 
and industrial transference; relations with the 
social services of the Local Authorities; and 
the number and distribution of the applicants 
to the Board. Chapter VIII consists of the 
reports of the District Officers (nineteen for 
England, five for Scotland and four for 
Wales); and there are ten appendices. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Visit of United States Secretary of Labour 
to International Labour Office 


On the occasion of her recent visit to the 
International Labour Office at Geneva, 
Miss Frances Perkins, United States Secretary 
of Labour, declared that she had been “tre- 
mendously impressed by the integrity and far- 
sightedness of those directing the Interna- 
tional Labour Office as well as by the way its 
activities for the promotion of human welfare 
had been developed.” 


Miss Perkins was received by the acting 
director, Mr. E. J. Phelan, and the higher 
officials of the office. Subsequently Miss 
Perkins was the guest of the office at a lun- 
cheon attended by the Chairman of the Gov- 
erning Body, Dr. W. A. Riddell, and a number 
of the representatives of Governments ac- 
credited to the International Labour Office. 


Expressing her thanks at the warmth of the 
reception tendered her, Miss Perkins said in 
part: 


“TI want to tell you that we, in the United 
States, are trying to put into effect some of 
the program which you have worked out here, 
and upon which you are working continu- 
ously; that we are trying to build up that 
same sense of co-operation between the Goy- 
ernment and the people, between the Govern- 
ments of the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, that your organization here has so well 
worked on, and for which it furnishes so 
adequate a pattern. I cannot tell you what 
respect I have for the work of this Organiza- 
tion, nor how grateful I have been for so many 
years for the results of its work which have 
been embodied in reports, which, after all, 
are the basic understanding of these prob- 
lems in modern times.” ea 

The Secretary of Labour, was impressed 
with the method of operation of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, adding that “the repre- 
sentative character of this body and of its 
Governing Body is something which Americans 
generally understand and are able to co- 
perate with. 


“And then, of course, we are impressed and 
highly sympathetic toward the feeling of co- 
operation among peoples rather than co- 
operation among Governments, and this is 
effectively represented in the organization of 
this institution here, that is a real co-opera- 
tion among peoples where the Governments 
have only a one-third vote in the delibera- 
tions.” 

Miss Perkins also expressed appreciation of 
the assistance of the Organization concerning 
social assistance measures in the United States. 


cent times. 


Statistical Survey of Non-Manual Workers 


The August issue of the International 
Labour Review contains a statistical survey 
of non-manual workers in various countries. 


The article is the first attempt to collect 
information available in different countries 
regarding the number of “non-manual work- 
ers”? and the changes in their numbers in re- 
The writer contends that “the 
classical concept of master and servant or em- 
ployer-owner and worker, no longer corre- 
sponds to reality. Modern industry has pro- 
gressively given growth to new social strati- 
fications, and in fact labour legislation is fre- 
quently enacted specially for categories such 
as ‘salaried employees,’ wage earners and so 
on.” The survey indicates that in many 
countries, separate social insurance legislation 
exists for non-manual workers while in other 
countries where separate laws are not enacted, 
special provisions regarding this class are fre- 
quently inserted in such laws, as conditions 
of employment are generally dissimilar from 
those of manual workers. 


For the purpose of the survey, statistics 
from 21 important countries were obtained, 
population censuses affording the most com- 
plete figures, were used as the main source. 

Among other tabular statistics of in- 
terest is a table indicating the number and 
percentage of non-manual workers and other 
categories in manufacturing and mining in- 
dustries in different countries according to 
censuses of establishments and _ production. 
According to this table 18-3 per cent of those 
employed in such industries in Canada are 
non-manual, or administration and clerical 
staff workers. (Lasour Gazette, April 1936, 
page 334.) Compared with other countries 
Canada has the highest percentage of non- 
manual workers in this group, United States 
coming next with 11-7 per cent followed by 
the Irish Free State with 11-1, and Great 
Britain with 10-1, while the lowest percentage 
of non-manual workers is that of Bulgaria 
with 2-7 per cent. 


Other interesting tabular statistics are con- 
tained in the survey and include figures re- 
flecting the development of the non-manual 
class before and since the war; number of 
non-manual workers per 100 wage earners in 
different branches of economic activity; dis- 
tribution of non-manual workers by sex. 

The findings of the survey are as follows: 

(1) In modern industrial countries non- 
manual workers constitute generally between 
20 and 30 per cent of all gainfully employed. 
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The proportion is higher in more industrial- 
ized than in industrially less advanced coun- 
tries. 

(2) The proportion of non-manual workers 
to wage earners has increased very consider- 
ably since before the war; this development 
still continues, but at a somewhat reduced 
rate since 1920. 

(3) The proportion of non-manual workers 
is relatively low in agriculture and _ similar 
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occupations; it increases in a very marked 
fashion in manufactures; the highest pro- 
portions are found in commerce and, to a less 
degree, in transport. 

(4) The proportion of females among non- 
manual workers has increased very much since 
before the war; in some countries, however, 
the proportion has decreased since 1920 and 
in other cases the rate of increase has slowed 
down since that time. 


Training Course for State Factory Inspectors 


A report has been issued by the United 
States Department of Labour, detailing the 
proceedings of a training course for factory 
inspectors. The course was conducted for ten 
days during February, 1936, by the Division 
of Labour Standards of the United States 
Department of Labour in co-operation with 
the School of Hygiene and Public Health of 
the Johns Hopkins University, in Baltimore, 
Maryland. The report intimates that arrange- 
ments are being made to conduct similar 
courses in other parts of the country where 
there is a demand for them. 


In the introduction to the report emphasis 
is placed on “the growing realization of the 
value of state-factory-inspection-services and 
the extreme importance of a high standard of 
training and ability for inspectors.” It was 
with this object in view that the course 
reported on was conducted, the basic idea 
being “to call together the inspectors from 
a group of States and, in collaboration with 
an educational institution already active in 
kindred fields, carry them through a period 
of intensive and specialized training with such 
follow-up work as might appear to be neces- 
sary and helpful.” 


A fundamental part of the course consisted 
of ‘“field-demonstrations and _ inspections.” 
This was supplemented with technical advice, 
followed by discussions of the hazards observed 
and the methods of correcting them. In all, 
19 plants were inspected, these being chosen 
to provide a wide variety of industries 
exemplifying both satisfactory and _ unsatis- 
factory conditions. Means of overcoming 
hazards were studied and in places where 
uncorrected hazards were found recommenda- 
tions as to the manner of control or elimina- 
tion were described. 


Some of the subjects studied included the 
following: Responsibility of State agencies 
in the Prevention of Industrial Accidents; 
The Factory Inspector—His qualifications, 
Conduct and Approach; The Control of Indus- 
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trial Health Hazards; Looking for Health 
Hazards; Industrial Ventilation; Housekeep- 
ing as a Factor in Accident Prevention, etc. 





Building Permits in Principal Cities of 
the United States 

Building activity in July, as measured by 
building permits issued, fell slightly below the 
June level, according to a report made to the 
Secretary of Labour Frances Perkins re- 
cently by Commissioner Lubin of the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics. “The value of resi- 
dential construction, however, increased 14 per 
eent and the value of additions, alterations, 
and repairs advanced slightly more than 1 per 
cent” the report stated. The gain in residen- 
tial buildings is regarded especially significant 
as ordinarily building activity declines at this 
season of the year. 

The decrease in the value of all permits 
issued (residential and non-residential) 
amounted to less than 2 per cent. Although 
reports for the country as a whole showed a 
small decrease, seven of the nine, geographic 
divisions recorded increases. 

Compared with the corresponding month 
of 1935, building activity in 759 cities in July 
shows a decided increase. Residential building 
as measured by the value of permits issued 
shows a gain of 182 per cent. Indicated ex- 
penditures for new non-residential buildings 
increased more than 38 per cent, and the per- 
mit valuation of additions, alterations, and 
repairs to existing structures increased more 
than 30 per cent. The increase in the value 
of all building construction over the year 
exceeded 89 per cent. 

During the first seven months of 1936 per- 
mits were issued for buildings valued at 
$751,527,000. This is a gain of 78 per cent 
over the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. Over the same period the value of new 
residential buildings for which permits were 
issued amounted to $335,039,000, an increase 
of $191,069,000 or 133 per cent. The value 
of new non-residential buildings advanced 64 
per cent, and the value of additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs to existing structures, 33 
per cent. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT END OF AUGUST, 1936 


Reporis of the Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


The employment situation at the end of 
August, 1936, was reported by Superintendents 
of the Employment Service to be as follows:— 

Haying in the Maritime Provinces was 
practically completed and harvesting was well 
under way. The demand for pulp cutters was 
good and a number of men were placed in 
this kind of work. Fish were plentiful and 
large catches of cod, haddock and lobsters 
were reported. Coal mines in the New Glas- 
gow area operated from three to five and 
three-quarter days per week, while those in 
Cape Breton and vicinity worked from two 
to five days, with one mine idle all week. 
Manufacturing showed little change. All in- 
dustries were busy and recorded a normal 
output. Building construction showed some 
improvement, although no big projects were 
under way. Provincial and city road work 
still afforded employment to a large number 
of local men, who were taken off the relief 
roll. Passenger traffic by rail, water and auto, 
was heavy and freight departments were busy. 
Numerous requests were received for house- 
maids and char workers and placements were 
made. 

There was a slight decline in the placement 
of farm help in the province of Quebec. Hiring 
of lumber workers had begun in the Hull 
district and more activity in this line was 
recorded at Quebec, elsewhere, the situation 
was quiet. Mining, aside from prospecting 
being carried on at Rouyn, afforded few op- 
portunities for employment. Manufacturing, 
as reported by varivus centres, was as fol- 
lows :—Hull:—satisfactory; Montreal :—metal- 
lurgy, tobacco and shoes—quiet, clothing and 
rubber—improvement noted; Quebec :—leather 
and clothing groups—active; Sherbrooke:— 
knitting factory busy; Three Rivers:—more 
activity shown in glove, shoe, and paper in- 
dustries. Building construction, except at 
Quebec and Three Rivers, was somewhat bet- 
ter. Although the demand for men had not 
been very heavy in Montreal, a certain num- 
ber of brick-layers, carpenters, joiners and 
labourers, had been placed and street im- 
provement carried on by the city continued 
to give employment to many. A few railway 
labourers were also placed in Montreal. Trade 
was better. Vacancies for those in domestic 
service were plentiful and many placements 
were made. 

Harvesting was well under way in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario and a number of men found 
work by the day picking tomatoes and sucker- 
ing tobacco, but the call for general farm 





labour was considerably less than previously 
noted. At North Bay, indications were that 
a much earlier start than for several years past, 
would be made in logging and that the output 
would be greater. At Sudbury, also, there 
was a slight increase in the demand for bush- 
men. Mining continued to be fairly active. 
Very little change was recorded in industrial 
conditions. Some plants were operating on 
part time due to seasonal conditions, while 
others were busier than usual, this being, in 
particular, the case with fruit and vegetable 
canneries. Few new large building projects 
were under way, but there was quite an amount 
of alteration work being carried on, and high- 
way construction continued. Transportation 
was fairly heavy. Placements in domestic 
service were numerous, though wages offered 
in some instances were very low. 

The demand for farm labour in Manitoba 
had been reduced to men for post harvest 
work, as wheat threshing was practically fin- 
ished. Unfavourable weather delayed harvest- 
ing operations in Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
but transients, who were applying for 
work directly to the farmers, solved any 
problem which might arise as to lack of help. 
Mining was quiet, except at Estevan, where 
activity was recorded and miners hired. Build- 
ing construction was rather slack and highway 
construction was somewhat retarded by wet 
weather. Winnipeg recorded that the feature 
of city building in that locality was the varied 
construction work and alterations taking place. 
Some railway construction was also under 
way in various sections of Saskatchewan, par- 
ticularly at Saskatoon. Trade was quiet. 
Fewer calls were also received for women 
domestics and at Winnipeg an increased de- 
mand was recorded for female help in groups 
other than that of household service. 

Fruit harvesting was giving seasonal work 
to a number of persons in British Columbia. 
There was also a good demand for general 
farm hands. All sawmills and camps were 
working to capacity; a fair amount of tie- 
cutting was also taking place along the line 
of the Canadian National Railway at Prince 
Rupert. Mining was active. Little building 
construction was in progress, but highway and 
railway construction continued. Drydocks and 
shipyards at Prince Rupert and Victoria were 
busy, and_ shipping and longshore work was 
heavy at Prince Rupert. Trade was good, 
with collections fair. Domestic work was also 
available for women, both as household help 
and hotel and restaurant employees. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JULY, 1936 


See: following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources :— 
(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on August 1 was 9,795, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 998,564 persons. 
(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for August was 1,791, having an aggregate 
membership of 178,583 persons, 12-5 per cent 
of whom were without employment on August 


1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada showing the number 
of applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of August, 1936, 
as reported by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of August 
showed further improvement, continuing the 
moderately forward movement that has 
characterized the industrial situation in the 
last four months. Statements were tabulated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
9,795 firms, whose payrolls aggregated 998,564 
persons, as compared with 988,838 at July 1. 
The index number, based on the 1926 average 
as 100, rose from 104°6 in the preceding month 
to 105-6 at August 1, when it was 4-5 points 
higher than at the same date in 1935. 

The experience of the years, 1921-1935, shows 
that employment usually though not invar- 
lably gains at the beginning of August, there 
being, on the average, a fractional increase 
in the index. The advance at the latest date 
rather exceeded this average increase so that 
the August 1 index, after correction for 
seasonal influences, very slightly advanced, 
standing when adjusted at 101-1, as compared 
with 100-9 in the preceding month. 

As already stated, the unadjusted employ- 
ment index, calculated on the 1926 average 
as 100, stood at 105-6 at the beginning of 
August, 1936, compared with 104-6 at July 1, 
while at August 1 in the fifteen preceding 
years, the crude index was as follows: 1935, 
101-1; 1934, 99-9; 1933, 87-1; 1932, 86-3; 1981, 
105-2; 1930, 118-8; 1929, 127-8; 1928, 119-3; 
1927, 110-5: 1926, 105-5; 1925, 97-5; 1924, 95-8; 
1923, 101-4; 1922, 94-2 and 1921, 90-0. 

The improvement noted at the date under 
review was quite widely distributed, geo- 
graphically and industrially. There were gains 

24137—34 


in each of the five economic areas except 
Quebec, where a slight decline was indicated; 
the trend was also upward in all the main 
industrial groups except logging and retail 
trade, both of which reported seasonal losses. 
Manufacturing, mining, transportation and 
construction recorded the largest additions to 
payrolls, while the gains in communications, 
services and wholesale trade were also con- 
siderable. 

For August 1, 1935, 9,387 firms had reported 
an aggregate payroll of 949,940 persons, while 
in the preceding month they had had 934,633 
employees. The gain then had _ occurred 
mainly in manufacturing, construction and 
maintenance and transportation. 


Employment by Economie Areas 


Activity increased in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia, while there were moderate 
reductions in personnel in Quebec. Employ- 
ment in all five economic areas was in greater 
volume than at the same date in any of the 
last four years. 

Maritume Provinces—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 691 firms in the Maritime Provinces 
employing 81,675 persons, or 1,597 more than 
in the preceding month. Building, highway 
and railway construction, coal-mining and 
services recorded heightened activity at the 
beginning of August, 1936; within the manu- 
facturing group, iron and steel works showed 
moderate increases, but fish-preserving and 
textile factories were slacker, the losses being 
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mainly seasonal in character. Logging also 
reported a decided contraction, resulting from 
between-seasonal dullness. The general index, 
at 113-9, was over seven points higher than 
at the same date in 1935, when little general 
change had been indicated; it was also higher 
than at the beginning of August in any other 
year since 1930. The 676 employers reporting 
for August 1, 1935, had 76,197 persons on their 
payrolls. 

Quebec—A moderate decline was shown in 
Quebec, according to returns from 2,312 estab- 
lishments with 280,344 workers, as against 


For August 1 of last year, 2,233 employers 
had reported 267,275 workers, as compared 
with 260,442 at July 1. The manufacturing 
‘and non-manufacturing industries had shared 
in the improvement then indicated. 

Ontarto—Industrial employment in this 
province showed a further betterment, the 
4317 firms co-operating at August 1 having 
413,724 employes, or 3,530 more than at 
July 1. The gain compared favourably with 
the loss recorded, on the average, in the years 
since 1920. Most of the advance occurred in 
mining, transportation and construction, while 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month - 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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280,973 at July 1. The level of employment services were also somewhat busier. On the 


was higher than at August, 1935, when an 
advance had been made; the index at the 
latest date, standing at 101-3, was rather more 
than four points above that for the same 
month of last summer. Mining, local trans- 
portation, building and railway construction 
and hotels and restaurants reported increased 
employment at the date under review, while 
there were reductions in manufacturing as a 
whole, in logging, shipping and retail trade; 
within the manufacturing division, there were 
considerable gains in leather, vegetable food, 
pulp and paper and electric current plants, but 
lumber, textile and some other divisions were 
slacker. 


other hand, manufacturing, as a whole, logging 
and retail trade were slacker; within the group 
of factory employment, iron and steel showed 
pronounced seasonal curtailment, but food, 
lumber, pulp and paper, rubber, tobacco and 
beverage, electric current, non-ferrous metal 
and some other divisions afforded greater 
employment. Employment at August 1, 1935, 
had shown a decline as compared with the 
preceding month, and the index number then 
was several points lower, standing at 102-4, 
as compared with 107-1 at the latest date. 
Returns had been tabulated for the beginning 
of August of last year from 4,119 employers 
with 392,517 persons on their payrolls, a 
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number slightly smaller than in the preceding 
month. 

Prairie Provinces—The situation in the 
Prairie Provinces continued to improve; the 
1,428 establishments furnishing data had 
131,706 workers, as compared with 129,260 at 
the beginning of July. There were general 
gains, heightened activity being indicated in 
manufacturing, mining, communications, high- 
way construction, transportation, services and 
trade, while employment in logging showed 
little change on the whole. The level of em- 
ployment was higher than at August 1 of last 
year, the index standing at 103-9 compared 
with 98-7 at the same date in 1935, when a 
total of 1,361 firms had reported an aggregate 
staff of 124,672 persons, or 3,014 more than at 
July 1, 1935. 


British Columbia.—Further marked expan- 
sion was registered in British Columbia, main- 
ly in manufacturing, while transportation also 
showed considerably heightened activity, and 
there were moderate gains in trade, services, 
mining and communications. Logging and 


highway construction, however, were slacker. 
Within the manufacturing division, the great- 
est gains occurred in fish and fruit and vege- 
table canneries. Returns were compiled from 
1,047 firms employing 91,115 persons, or 2,782 
more than in the preceding month. A much 
larger increase had been indicated at the be- 
ginning of August of last year, but the index 
was then slightly lower than at the latest date, 
when it was also higher than at August 1 in 
any of the preceding four years. The 998 
employers co-operating at that date in 1935 
had reported 89,279 on their payrolls, as 
against 83,116 in the preceding month. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in five of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made; 
Quebec City, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver showed improvement, while 
in ‘Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto curtailment 
was indicated. 

Montreal—tThere was a decline in Montreal 
at the date under review, for which the 1,340 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Nore.—The “Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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co-operating firms reported a combined pay- 
roll of 138,226 employees, or 1,838 fewer than 
at July 1. Manufacturing, road construction, 
shipping and retail trade showed contractions, 
while local and steam railway operation af- 
forded greater employment. Within the manu- 
facturing group, textiles were seasonally quiet 
and there were also losses in food and iron 
and steel plants, while leather and some other 
factories reported improvement. Activity 
was greater than at August 1, 1935, although 
an increase had then been indicated. 


Quebec—Improvement was reported in 
Quebec City, mainly in manufacturing and 
services. Statements were received from 168 
employers whose staffs aggregated 12,844 
workers, compared with 12,539 in the preced- 
ing month. A rather smaller gain had taken 
place at August 1 of a year ago, but the index 
was then a few points higher. 


Toronto—There was a slight falling off in 
activity in Toronto, according to data from 
1,466 firms employing 125,094 persons, or 263 
fewer than at the beginning of July. The 


decline was largely seasonal, employment 
having been reduced at August 1 in twelve 
of the fifteen years for which statistics are 
available; the contraction this year was 
decidedly smaller than at the same date in 
1935, being also less than the average loss 
recorded at August 1 in the period, 1922-1935. 
The index was higher than at the beginning of 
August in any of the years since 1931. Manu- 
facturing showed a small decline as compared 
with July 1, there being reductions in textile, 
iron and steel and some other factories, but 
increases in non-ferrous metal, printing and 
publishing, food and other works. Trade was 
affected by mid-summer dullness, and the 
service division also released help, while 
transportation and construction showed 
improvement. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa declined, 
335 persons being released from the forces of 
the 191 co-operating employers, who had 
14,099 workers at August 1. There was a gain 
in transportation, but trade, construction and 
manufacturing were slacker. Employment at 


Taste II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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the beginning of August, 1935, had also 
decreased, but the index then was rather lower. 


Hamilton—There were further moderate 
additions to staffs in Hamilton, 281 establish- 
ments reporting 32,065 persons on their pay 
lists, as against 31,957 in their last return. 
Manufacturing showed a minor _ increase, 
mainly in food production, while other indus- 
tries reported little general change. Employ- 
ment was more active than at the same date 
of last year, although a larger advance had 
then been noted. 


Windsor—The trend of employment in 
Windsor was upward; statistics were received 
from 172 firms employing 15,684 workers, or 
318 more than at July 1. Automobile and 
other iron and steel works reduced their staffs, 
but food and other manufacturing establish- 
ments and trade afforded more employment. 
A large decline had been shown at August 1, 
1935, as compared with the preceding month, 
and the index then was between eight and 
nine points lower than at the date under 
review. 


Winnipeg—A further increase was indicated 
in Winnipeg, according to 476 firms who had 
40,256 employees, as compared with 39,808 at 
the beginning of July. Little general change 
took place in manufacturing as a whole, while 
trade and some other divisions showed moder- 
ate improvement. A favourable trend had also 
been in evidence at the same date of last 
year, but employment was then at a rather 
lower level. 

Vancouver—In Vancouver, manufacturing, 
transportation and trade afforded greater 
employment. Returns were compiled from 
433 employers with 35,048 persons on their 
staffs, as compared with 34,034 in the preced- 
ing month. A smaller gain had been indicated 
at August 1, 1935, and the index number was 
then between seven and eight points lower 
than at the latest date, when it stood at 109-2. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table 2. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—Further improvement took 
place at August 1 in manufacturing establish- 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Ate. loo 19SSee ee ee 87-1 85-2 48-9 
Awek - 1, AISER......9.02 eee 99-9 94-2 84-5 
Jan. LettOSb) Boerne 5 teh 94-4 87-4 181-3 
Hepes 1st eee a. 3a 94-6 90-1 183-4 
Mang 155 eres. oF eae 96-4 92-7 166-9 
Aprilerelt. Jesh Fee ye oe a 93-4 93-9 104-3 
yk Leet Mees Beek 95-2 95-6 93-9 
Junepelt, Pala kh :- 35.) Bet 97-6 98-4 96-0 
UC dt SOW se debs 99-5 98-5 82-2 
Avigee).. PRE LS BAD 101-1 99-8 79-0 
Septhy lis. Ot: 2.4. Sek 102-7 100-8 77-7 
Octet 1..7 Ss... 106-1 103-3 115-8 
NOV. LOE Sens. Dae 107-7 103-5 158-4 
Détie. Las Rebhsdant Oe 104-6 101-4 183-5 
Jane 1 OL9SGRe. oe ee 99-1 96-8 183-4 
Bee belies. Baie... oa oO 98-4 98-5 173-1 
Mar do) destin. cock weak 98-9 99-5 147-0 
v4 6) ar Mt Be eh SAD d 97-4 101-1 102-6 
Mity oer LS, Bebe: es ek 99-5 102-7 88-6 
SUNGL Les golsle.. cb we 102-0 103-4 94-1 
aly al Aa cee 194-6 104-7 93-4 
UE cl | oh PEE i. Yh BARR 105-6 104-9 85-0 
Relative Weight of Em- 
ployment by Industries as 
ateAue “1 osG ek ee Ee 100-0 53-2 2-4 


Commu-| Trans- Con- 


Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 

95-2 92-0 94-8 88-7 89-9 90-7 
100-6 88-6 103-0 103-9 87-5 89-4 
105-6 90-3 104-7 112-7 99-2 91-0 
104-0 97-9 102-3 106-2 102-2 91-0 
102-1 99-8 100-2 110-6 105-6 94-3 
99-8 102-7 103-0 137-1 111-8 98-2 
109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
94-8 93-5 85-3 90-0 117-0 113-8 
97-4 83-6 81-2 88-4 111-8 110-5 
110-3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116-5 
119-1 78-6 76-2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
120-3 77-8 76-2 87-2 111-9 116-6 
118-8 77-5 76:5 94-2 111-7 116-7 
117-7 77-7 76-3 80-2 111-4 117-4 
116-2 77-5 80-1 84-7 116-4 119-3 
119-2 79-2 79-9 89-5 118-5 119-9 
121-5 80-8 82-7 101-1 123-6 122-1 
125-2 81-6 85-4 104-7 127-9 120-7 
128-6 82-1 85-8 110-9 127-8 121-8 
129-5 82-1 86-4 117-4 120-5 123-8 
132-5 81-4 84-5 119-9 117-1 124-6 
131-1 81-0 84-0 95-9 116-3 131-1 
129-9 79°3 77-9 74-8 118-0 135-9 
129-4 17-2 78-2 74-4 116-4 121-6 
129-1 77-7 78-9 78-2 117-5 123-1 
128-2 77-7 78-5 71-8 118-5 121-0 
127-4 78-4 82-8 79-4 120-4 123-3 
132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-1 
134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127-3 
137-9 84-1 88-7 102-9 135-8 126-3 

6-4 2-2 10-6 12-1 3-0 10-1 





—The “‘Relative Weight,’’ 


as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 


Nors 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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ments, 5,758 of which reported 531,089 oper- 
atives on their payrolls, as compared with 
529,726 at July 1. Employment in this group 
has, on the average, shown a very slight 
advance at August 1 in the experience of the 
years since 1920; the increase this year approxi- 
mated the average, but was smaller than that 
noted at the beginning of August in 1935. 
The crude index stood at 104-9 (the highest 
since October 1, 1930), while in the preceding 
month jt was 104-7, and at August 1 in other 
years of the record was as follows: 1935, 99-8; 
1934, 94-2; 1933, 85-2; 1932, 82-6; 1931, 94-7; 
1930, 110-2; 1929, 121-6; 1928, 115-2; 1927, 
107-0; 1926, 103-6; 1925, 95:8; 1924, 93:3; 
1923, 101-2; 1922, 92-9 and 1921, 88-0. After 
correction for seasonal variation, the index 
at. 101-9, was unchanged from the preceding 
month. 


The firms reporting for August 1, 1936, 
showed the seventh consecutive gain recorded 
in as many months; during this period, the 


co-operating manufacturers have enlarged their 
staffs by over 42,000 persons, while the index 
has risen by rather better than eight points 
since the opening of the year. It is also note- 
worthy that the index at the beginning of 
August was 5:1 per cent higher than at August, 
1, 1935, while it was nearly 41 per cent higher 
than. the January 1, 1933, index of 74-4, the 
low point in manufacturing employment in 
this record of nearly sixteen years. 


Increased activity was indicated at the date 
under review in the leather, lumber, musical 
instrument, animal and vegetable ‘food, pulp 
and paper, rubber, tobacco and _ beverage, 
electric current, non-ferrous metal and mineral 
product industries; the seasonal gains in fish 
and fruit and vegetable canning were most 
extensive. On the other hand, declines took 
place in textile and iron and steel plants, 
where they were seasonal in character. For 
August 1, 1935, returns had been compiled 
from 5,569 manufacturers with 501,930 


TasLtz IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Averaae 1926=100) 






1Relative |} Aug. 1, 


Industries Weight 1936 
Moanusacturing:.-... cot soccer ce core 53-2 104-9 
Animal products—edible............ 2-8 142-5 
Furiand produets® 3: 14,.seecb en inee +2 94-0 
Leather and products............+:- 2-2 108-2 
Boots, and shoes... .-.-.cceee eee ees 1-5 110-8 
Lumber and products............+-- 4-6 87-4 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-8 83-8 
Wurniture, aa... tee sees > sek beer 7 83-1 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 102-2 
Musical instruments..............+-- <1 49-6 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-5 120-3 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-3 104-3 
Pulp'and\paper...8.¢.en5 0-6 eee 2-9 98-3 
Paper products... ...4 nee ese ae eee 130 121-4 
Printing and publishing............ 9-4 106-4 
Rubber products............ee+ee0:- 12 98-7 
Textile products... ...1. 4 na. stasis 9-8 11337 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-8 129-1 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-8 01-1 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... .8 140-5 
Silk and silk goods.............. 9 496-8 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-0 120-2 
Garments and personal furnishings 3.0 101-6 
Other textile products............. 1-0 93-2 
Plant products (n.e.8.).........2e+e0: 1:6 118-3 
ODACCOE..2255.- os 40 Bien elt es cteld nid 8 100-9 
Distilled and malt liquors......... -7 143-8 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 131-6 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 138-3 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 88-4 
Electric light and power............. 1:5 122-3 
Electrical apparatus............-.-+- ies 120-8 
Tron and steel products.............. LE 85-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1:3 107-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles).. shoal 106-9 
Agricultural implements........... “4 51-6 
Jeand vebicles:.:5. 22% ...cs nee 4-8 78-8 
Automobiles and parts............ 1-4 99-5 
Steel shipbu‘lding and repairing. . 2 67-4 
Heating appliances..............--. “5 112-8 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.). 6 90-1 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
Ucte aes. 55.6 ROE. Eee 5 93-2 
Other iron and steel products... 1-7 89-8 
Non-ferrous metal] products.......... 2-2 137-3 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-5 143-6 
Miscellaneous. ...... Jo tchd.~.0..9 tien “6 133-1 


July 1, byes y 


Aug. 1, | Aug. 1, | Aug. 1, | Aug. 1, 
1936 is” 1934 1933 1932 1931 
104-7 99-8 94-2 85-2 82-6 94-7 
134-4 142-3 132-6 129-6 113-3 112-2 
97-1 100-3 83-6 104-1 82-0 94-0 
106-0 107-4 99-3 98-9 88-8 90-6 
106-3 111-2 105-3 106-9 97-3 99-7 
86-8 82-6 74-9 67-3 59-8 §1-2 
81:3 78-6 69-9 60-7 51-8 74°4 
81-8 76:6 70-1 67-2 62-4 91-2 
108-2 99-7 94-5 88-2 82-2 93-9 
44-7 41-1 41-9 24-5 34-9 56-2 
112-7 114-3 115-6 104-4 103-6 108-9 
102-4 98-3 95-8 88-4 86-6 97-4 
95-0 90-3 89-1 77:3 73-1 87-3 
120-6 110-4 104-6 100-1 94-0 100-1 
105-8 104-8 101-5 99-2 102-2 110-0 
97-3 88-2 94-1 81-0 80-7 95-8 
115-9 109-9 106-0 97-7 91-8 92-3 
131-1 128-0 123-3 109-9 101-2 93-9 
94-5 90-6 90-8 79-9 76-0 77-0 
135-4 131-1 120-8 119-0 101-5 103-1 
507-8 506-1 478-3 384-4 358-0 319°3 
122-3 117-1 114-8 109-9 103-5 100-7 
104-4 94-3 90-8 85-6 81-8 90-0 
95-7 92:7 &6°8 78-1 75-2 80-9 
111-6 117-9 111-2 109-6 110-4 115-7 
93-6 103-3 101-2 105-1 106-3 102-0 
137-9 135-4 124-3 115-9 115-2 135-2 
129-6 101-2 116-1 95-9 67-1 97-6 
139-5 128-7 117-6 111-6 105-9 110-3 
87-9 83-6 75-6 63-8 71-2 109-1 
118-3 115-4 113-9 111-7 116-9 131-4 
128-4 118-6 103-7 87-4 105-7 131-3 
89-3 81-0 73-7 63-0 64-3 80-7 
104-6 100-6 88-3 66-9 54-2 87-9 
105-6 92-6 81-0 65-4 72-5 95-1 
63-1 59-1 39-4 Spe 23-4 34-7 
86-4 77-6 74-0 66-4 69-1 76-6 
124-2 109-2 99-2 73°3 72-5 52-9 
64-1 62-5 47-5 43-2 69-8 80-5 
108-2 99-6 89-2 71-0 64:3 96-1 
87-5 76:3 65-5 49-3 61-6 115°3 
92-2 87-2 80-1 62-3 71-0 80-2 
90-3 80-9 76-8 67-8 67-7 86-6 
135-1 122-3 110-2 89-5 78-3 111-2 
142-2 140-3 137-6 125-7 120-6 129-2 
132-3 119-3 114-8 96°3 97-2 108-1 





1 The “Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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employees, while in the preceding month they 
had 495; 125 persons on their payroll. 


Mare Products—Fish-canning, dairy and 
meat-preserving factories registered gains, those 
in the first-named being considerable and re- 
sulting in a large increase over July 1 in the 
animal food group as a whole. Statistics 
were received from 318 firms employing 
27,640 workers at August 1, as compared with 
25,958 in the preceding month. The trend 
at August 1 in other years of the record has 
frequently been downward; the index at the 
date under review, at 142-5, was practically 
the same as at the beginning of August in 
1935, but was higher than at the same date 
in any other year of the record. 


Leather and  Products—Expansion was 
shown in employment in the leather group, 
455 persons being added to the staffs of the 
295 co-operating manufacturers, who employed 
22,118 at August 1. Most of the improvement 
occurred in shoe factories in Quebec. A larger 
gain had been reported by the firms making 
returns for the same date a year ago, when 
the index of employment was fractionally 
lower. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills were decidedly busier, and there 
was also an increase in furniture factories, 
while other divisions reported moderate cur- 
tailment. The lumber industry as a whole 
registered an advance, the payrolls of the 831 
firms furnishing data aggregating 46,237 opera- 
tives, as against 45,827 in their last report. 
There were increases in Ontario and British 
Columbia. Activity in the group as a whole 
was greater than at August 1, 1935, although 
a larger gain had then been recorded. 


Musical Instruments—Employment in musi- 
cal instrument factories was better than in the 
preceding month, being also at a higher level 
than in the corresponding month of last year. 
Statements were received from 35 manufac- 
turers who had enlarged their payrolls by 141 
persons to 1,417 at August 1, 1936. 


Plant Products, Edible-—Important additions 
to staffs were registered in fruit and vegetable 
canneries, while flour, bakery, confectionery 
and some other classes in the vegetable food 
group were also busier; 459 employers re- 
ported 34,709 workers, or 2,225 more than at 
the beginning of July. The increase took 
place largely in Ontario and British Columbia, 
although all provinces but the Maritimes 
showed improvement. Employment was in 
greater volume than at August 1, 1935, when 
a larger advance had been indicated. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper 
mills reported considerably heightened activity, 
and there was also improvement in paper 


products and printing and publishing. Statis- 
tics were received from 600 manufacturers 
whose payrolls were increased by 1,168 persons 
to 63,448 at August 1. Most of the advance 
was in Quebec and Ontario. A rather smaller 
gain had been noted in the corresponding 
month last summer, when the index was lower, 
standing at 98-3, as compared with 104-3 at 
August 1, 1936. 


Rubber Products—There was an increase in 
rubber works, 52 of which had 12,577 persons 
on their payrolls, compared with 12,402 at 
July 1. The advance (which took place 
chiefly in Ontario), compared favourably with 
the loss noted at the beginning of August of 
a year ago, when the level of employment was 
decidedly lower. 


Textile Products—Most divisions of the 
textile group showed seasonal curtailment, 
that in the garment, hosiery and knitting, 
cotton and silk groups being most marked; 
on the other hand, woollen mills reported 
greater activity. The 1,023 co-operating textile 
manufacturers employed 97,598 persons, as 
compared with 99,321 at July 1. Most of the 
reduction was in the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec. Smaller decreases had been noted 
at the beginning of August, 1935, but the index 
then stood at 109-9, compared with 113-7 
at the date under review. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Iaquors—Data 
were received from 180 establishments in these 
industries, whose payrolls aggregating 16,027 
at August 1, showed an increase of 893 over 
July 1. There were gains in beverage and 
tobacco factories. The index at the same date 
last year was fractionally lower than at the 
date under review. 


Chemicals and Allied Products:—A small 
contraction was reported in chemical plants at 
the beginning of August, 95 persons having 
been released since the preceding month from 
the payrolls of the 202 co-operating manu- 
facturers, who employed 11,372 workers. The 
index was higher by nearly ten points than 
at August 1, 1935, when a rather larger re- 
duction had been indicated. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Little gen- 
eral change was reported in the building ma- 
terial industries, according to 205 employers 
with 9,799 workers, or practically the same 
number as in their last report. Employment 
was in rather greater volume than at the same 
date last summer, when additions to staffs 
had been made. 


Electric Light and Power—Considerable 
improvement was noted in electric current 
works, 97 of which reported 15,460 employees, 
compared with 14,941 at July 1. The index 
number at the date under review was several 
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points higher than at August 1, 1935, when a 
smaller gain had been recorded. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in 127 
electrical apparatus plants showed a minor de- 
crease at the beginning of August; they em- 
ployed 16,603 operatives, or 117 fewer than 
in the preceding month. The situation was 
better than at August 1 of last year, although 
an advance had then been indicated. 


Iron and Steel Products—Crude, rolled and 
forged, steel shipbuilding, heating appliance, 
iron and steel fabrication and some other 
factories reported improvement, while land 
vehicle, agricultural implement and foundry 
and machine shops showed declines, those in 
automobile factories being pronounced. A 
combined labour force of 111,805 persons was 
indicated by the 850 co-operating manufac- 
turers, who had 116,148 at July 1. Firms in 
Ontario recorded the largest losses, while the 
trend was upward in the Maritime Provinces 
and British Columbia. A smaller decline had 
been noted at the beginning of August in 
1935; the index then, however, was between 
four and five points lower than at the date 
under review. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Further im- 
provement was recorded in this group at 
August 1, according to the 169 firms furnish- 
ing data, who employed 21,851 workers, com- 
pared with 21,512 in the preceding month. 
Most of the gain occurred in the smelting and 
refining division. Employment was in much 
greater volume than at August 1 of a year 
ago, when little general change had been 
indicated as compared with the preceding 
month. 


Mineral Products—Statistics tabulated from 
141 manufacturers of mineral products showed 
that they employed 14,497 workers, or 128 
more than in their last report. The index 
was rather higher than at the same date in 
1935, when an increase had also been indicated. 


Logging 


Seasonal dullness affected employment in 
logging camps in all provinces. Statements 
were tabulated from 309 firms throughout the 
Dominion, employing 24,059 persons, or 2,373 
fewer than in the preceding month. Smaller 
losses had been reported at August 1, 1935, but 
the index then stood at 79-0, as compared 
with 85:0 at the date under review; the 
latter index is higher than at the beginning of 
August in other years for which data are 
available. 

Mining 

Coal—There was an increase of 499 em- 
ployees in the staffs of the 100 operators 
furnishing returns, bringing them to 23,132 


at August 1, 1936. Improvement was in- 
dicated in both Eastern and Western coal 
fields. A similar gain on the whole had been 
registered at the same date of last year, when 
the index was slightly lower. 


Metallic Ores—An important advance was 
recorded in metallic ore mines, in which em- 
ployment was decidedly more active than at 
the beginning of August of last year. Re- 
turns were received from 198 firms with 32,279 
workers, as compared with 31,147 in their last 
report. An upward trend was shown in Que- 
bec, Ontario and British Columbia. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal.). 
—A further advance was noted in this division, 
in which 85 employers enlarged their payrolls 
by 253 persons to 8,190 at the beginning of 
August. Employment was at a higher level 
than in the same month last summer, or in- 
deed, than in August of any other year since 
1930. 


Communications 


There was an increase in the personnel of 
telephone and telegraph companies at August 
1; the communication firms co-operating with 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics had 22,280 
employees, aS against 21,815 in the preceding 
month. The number engaged in this group 
was greater than at August 1 of a year ago, 
when a smaller gain had been noted. 


Transportation 


Street Railway and Cartage—An advance 
was registered in this division, according to 
data received from 227 employers with 26,887 
workers, as against 26,376 at July 1. A rather 
larger increase had been recorded at August 1, 
1935, when the index of employment was a 
little lower. 


Steam Railway Operation.—The trend of 
employment in steam railway operation was 
favourable in Ontario and the Western prov- 
inces; the 101 companies and divisional 
superintendents furnishing data throughout 
the Dominion reported 61,849 employees, com- 
pared with 60,426 in their last report. A 
more extensive increase had occurred at the 
same date in 1935, but the index was then some 
three points lower. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Statements were 
tabulated from 109 companies in this group, 
employing 17,181 workers, or 120 fewer than 
at July 1, 1936. There were gains in Ontario 
and British Columbia, but the tendency was 
downward in the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec. A general advance had been noted 
at the beginning of August a year ago, but 
employment in shipping was then not quite 
so active. 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Building.—Considerable increases were again 
reported in building construction, 698 con- 
tractors adding 2,418 persons to their staffs, 
bringing them to 23,335 at the beginning of 
August. There were advances in all but the 
Prairie Provinces. Employment was rather 
slacker than in the same month of 1935, 
although the improvement then indicated was 
on a smaller scale. 


Highway—The number engaged on highway 


construction and maintenance showed an 
increase in all provinces except British 
Columbia. Data were received from 366 


employers with 56,402 workers on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 54,891 at the beginning 
of July. A gain had also been noted at August 
1, 1935; employment on road work was then 
in much greater volume. 


Railway—Continued gains were recorded in 
this group at August 1, 1936, when 32 com- 
panies and divisional superintendents reported 
that they had 41,253 men on their staffs, com- 
pared with 38,872 in the preceding month. 
There were increases in all provinces except 
British Columbia. The index number was 
many points higher than at the beginning of 
August of a year ago, when a falling-off had 
been noted. 


Services 


Continued gains occurred in the service 
group, mainly in hotels and restaurants; 469 
firms employed 29,576 persons, compared with 
28,691 at the beginning of July. Rather more 
pronounced improvement had been recorded 
at August 1, 1935; the level of employment 
was then lower. 


Trade 


There was a seasonal falling-off in employ- 
ment in retail trade, but wholesale houses were 
more active, according to 1,258 trading estab- 
lishments, which employed 101,052 workers, 
as compared with 101,674 at July 1. Ontario 
reported most of the decline in the trade group 
as a whole. Greater seasonal losses had 
occurred at the beginning of August last year, 
and the index then was several points lower. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “ Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area or industry is 
of the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns at the 
date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of July, 1936 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following article has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
who are occupied at work outside their own 
trades or who are idle owing to illness are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are ex- 
cluded from these tabulations. As the number 
of unions making returns varies from month 
to month with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 


The upward movement of employment 
among local trade union members indicated 
during both May and June continued through- 
out July according to the reports tabulated 
from 1,791 labour organizations, with a total 
of 178,583 members. Of these, 22,305 were 
without work on the last day of the month, 
a percentage of 12-5 as contrasted with 13-9 
per cent in June. MHeightened activity was 
also noted from July of last year when 15-1 per 
cent of idleness was recorded. Ontario and 
Alberta unions registered gains in available 
work from June of around 3 per cent, the 
garment trades in the former province ac- 


counting chiefly for the change, while in the 
latter the coal mines were the determining 
factor in the better situation apparent. The 
tendency in Nova Scotia, New ‘Brunswick, 
Manitoba and British Columbia was also 
toward increased employment though the 
variations from June were but nominal. On 
the contrary, employment for Saskatchewan 
and Quebec members eased off very slightly. 
As in the previous comparison responsibility 
for the decidedly better conditions reflected in 
Alberta from July of last year rested with 
the coal mines which afforded a much better 
volume of work during the month under re- 
view. In Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia improvement of more moderate pro- 
portions was recorded, the garment trades in 
the first two provinces named contributing 
largely to the increase, while in British Colum- 
bia the building trades particularly provided 
a greater volume of work. In Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Saskatchewan only slight 
gains in available employment were manifest. 
Quebec unions reported an almost unchanged 
situation from July a year ago though the 
trend was toward lessened activity. 


Each month the records of unemployment 
among local trade unions in the largest city 
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in each province, with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island, are tabulated separately. 
Toronto unions reported a noteworthy increase 
in employment during July from the previous 
month, and in Saint John gains of lesser 
degree were indicated. ‘Conditions in Winni- 
peg and Vancouver were but nominally better 
than in the preceding month. On the con- 
trary, Regina unions showed a moderate 
slowing up in industrial activity, and in Ed- 
monton, Montreal and Halifax employment 
was somewhat retarded. A considerably 
greater volume of work was afforded Edmon- 
ton members than in July of last year, and in 
Toronto and Halifax also, marked gains were 
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the previous month or July of last year as 
shown by the reports forwarded by 496 local 
unions, with an aggregate of 58,295 members. 
Of these 6,531 or a percentage of 11-2 were 
out of work on the last day of the month com- 
pared with percentages of 13-7 at the close 
of June and 15-6 in July, 1935. Garment and 
hat, cap and glove workers, and metal pol- 
ishers were much busier during the month 
reviewed than in June, and among fur workers 
and cigar makers more moderate expansion 
was noted. Employment for jewellery, leather 
and brewery workers, printing tradesmen, and 
bakers and confectioners also tended upward 
though the changes were very slight. On the 
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indicated. Winnipeg and Vancouver unions 
recorded improvement of somewhat smaller 
proportions, and in Saint John and Montreal 
the increases in activity noted were rather 
small. A favourable trend of employment was 
also reflected by Regina members though the 
change from July last year was fractional. 


From the chart which accompanies this 
article and traces the course of unemployment 
by months from January, 1980, to date, it 
will be noticed that the curve again projected 
downward during July, continuing the favour- 
able movement of the previous two months. 
At the close of the month the curve rested 
at a point below that of July last year, de- 
noting a greater employment prevalence dur- 
ing the month under survey. 


Activity in the manufacturing industries was 
better maintained during July than in either 
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other hand, glass workers, whose membership 
was small, showed a pronounced percentage 
drop in employment from June. Retarded 
activity, of considerably lesser degree, was 
reflected by butchers and meat cutters, and 
textile and carpet workers, while the situation 
for iron and steel, and wood workers, and 
general labourers declined by less than one 
per cent. Employment for papermakers re- 
mained at the same level as in June. Marked 
improvement over July of last year was evi- 
dent among textile and carpet, hat, cap and 
glove, and fur workers, and meat cutters and 
butchers during the month under review, and 
conditions were considerably better for gar- 
ment, and cigar and tobacco workers. Ad- 
vances, of more moderate proportions, were 
indicated by iron and steel workers, and bakers 
and confectioners. Gains, on a small scale, 
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occurred among printing tradesmen, paper- 
makers and jewellery workers. Glass workers 
and metal polishers, however, showed a large 
increase in slackness from July, 1935, and 
among leather and wood workers noteworthy 
recessions were apparent. Activity for brewery 
workers and general labourers, however, de- 
clined very slightly. 


The 46 unions of coal miners making re- 
turns for July, with a membership total of 
14,113 persons showed that 1,748 or a per- 
centage of 12-4 were out of work on the last 
day of the month contrasted with 15-0 per 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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cent in June. The Alberta and Nova Scotia 
coal fields afforded a better volume of work 
than in June, the improvement in Alberta 
being the more pronounced. In British Co- 
lumbia the situation remained much the same 
with a slight tendency toward retarded ac- 
tivity in July. Considerably better conditions 
prevailed in the coal mining industry than in 
July of last year when 19-1 per cent of the 
members reported were out of work, Nova 
Scotia, Alberta and ‘British Columbia members 
all participating in this better movement 
though Alberta unions, as in the previous 
comparison, showed the greatest expansion. 


A somewhat higher level of activity was 
manifest in the building and construction 
trades during July than in the previous month, 
and improvement of substantial proportions 
was evident from July last year. This was 
apparent from the returns tabulated from 
196 local unions including 21,287 members, 
7,963 of whom were reported out of work on 
the last day of the month, a percentage of 
37°4 contrasted with percentages of 40:5 in 
June and 46-3 in July a year ago. The ma- 
jority of trades shared in the advancement 
shown from June, bridge and structural iron 
workers, tile layers, lathers and roofers, and 
steam shovelmen showing extensive percent- 
age gains, but as their combined membership 
was small they did not materially affect the 
percentage in the building trades as a whole. 
Appreciable betterment in the situation was 
also reflected by painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, plumbers and steamfitters, and 
hod carriers and building labourers. Among 
carpenters and joiners the expansion indicated 
was on a more moderate scale, while electrical 
workers and granite and stonecutters registered 
but slight gains. Bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers alone, showed some falling off in 
available work. When making a comparison 
with the returns for July of last year decided 
employment revival was indicated among elec- 
trical workers, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, plumbers and _ steamfitters, steam 
shovelmen, and bridge and structural iron 
workers during the period surveyed, and note- 
worthy improvement was apparent among 
carpenters and joiners, and hod carriers and 
building labourers. Increases in activity of 
minor importance were recorded by brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers. Granite and 
stonecutters and tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
however, suffered severe employment losses 
from July a year ago. 


The situation in the transportation indus- 
tries, as a whole, during July remained inden- 
tical with that of the previous month, the 808 
associations from which reports were received 
with a membership numbering 58,643 persons, 
showing an unemployment percentage of 6°3, 
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the same as was indicated in June. Fluctu- 
ations occurred, however, in the various 
groups, the steam railway division which con- 
stituted nearly 78 per cent of the entire mem- 
bership reported in the transportation indus- 
tries, showing a fractional rise in activity, 
which was offset by the recessions apparent 
in the navigation division, and among street 
and electric railway employees, and teamsters 
and: chauffeurs. Very slight variation was in- 
dicated in the volume of work accorded in the 
transportation industries from July of last year 
when unemployment stood at 6:7 per cent, 
steam railway employees accounting entirely 
for this more favourable tendency. Conditions 
were considerably slacker, however, among 
navigation workers than in July last year, 
while teamsters and chauffeurs, and street and 
electric railway employees showed curtailment 
of activity on a small scale. 


Retail shop clerks indicated a slight falling 
off in employment during July from the 
previous month, though the situation was bet- 
ter than in July a year ago. This was evident 
from the reports furnished by 4 associations, 
including a total of 1,368 members, 64 or 4:7 
per cent of whom were idle on the last day of 
the month as compared with 3-5 per cent 
in June and 9-1 per cent in July, 1935. 


Among civic employees the tendency was 
toward greater activity during July than in 
the preceding month, though the change was 
but nominal, and advancement of slightly 
greater proportions was shown from July last 
year. Reports were tabulated from 78 associa- 
tions of these workers, with a total of 8,537 
members, 155 of whom were idle at the end 
of the month, a percentage of 1-8 in contrast 
with 2-0 per cent in June and 3-1 per cent 
in July a year ago. 

The 122 associations in the miscellaneous 
group of trades from which reports were re- 
ceived during July, combining a membership 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of July, 1986, as indicated 
by the average daily placements effected, 
showed a gain of nearly 5 per cent over that 
of the previous period, but a decrease of over 
14 per cent from that of the corresponding 
month last year. All industrial divisions, ex- 
cept logging, transportation, services and trade, 
showed gains over June, the highest being in 
farming and construction and maintenance, 
while the heaviest declines were recorded in 
services and trade, the changes in other groups 
being nominal only. In comparison with 
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of 5,762 persons, showed that 587 or a per- 
centage of 10-2 were out of work on the 
last day of the month, the same percentage 
as was recorded in June. Hotel and restaur- 
ant, and theatre and stage employees indicated 
an upward trend of activity, which was 
counteracted by the less favourable movement 
noted among barbers, stationary engineers and 
firemen, and unclassified workers. The changes 
throughout, however, were very slight. Com- 
pared with the situation in the miscellaneous 
groups of trades, as a’ whole, for July of last 
year when 12-8 per cent of idleness was 
recorded, hotel and restaurant, and theatre 
and stage employees reported a considerable 
increase in work afforded during the month 
under review, and slight gains were apparent 
among barbers. Stationary engineers and: fire- 
men and unclassified workers, however, regis- 
tered minor recessions in activity. 

Fishermen with 3 unions reporting a mem- 
bership of 608 persons during July showed 
an unemployment percentage of 0-8, con- 
trasted with 1-7 per cent of idleness at the 
end of June, and 0-9 per cent in July, 1935. 

Lumber workers and loggers indicated a 
slightly better situation during July than 
in the previous month, and improvement on 
a larger scale was reflected from July last year. 
For the month reviewed reports were tabulated 
from 4 unions of these workers with 999 
members, 2:0 per cent of whom were idle 
at the end of the month in comparison with 
percentages of 3-8 in June and 7-3 in July 
a year ago. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who ware on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1935 inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for July of each year from 1919 to 
1933 inclusive, and for each month from July, 
1934, to date. Table IT summarizes the returns 
in the various groups of industries for the same: 
months as in Table I. 


Reports for July, 1936 


July, 1935, a very heavy loss was registered 
in construction and maintenance, under which 
division nearly all relief placements were 
made, and a marked reduction was likewise 
reported in farming, but the decrease in trade 
was very small. These losses were partially 
offset, however, by moderate gains in services, 
logging, manufacturing and mining. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1934, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations 
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being made semi-monthly. In viewing the 
trend of the curve of vacancies and of place- 
ments in relation to applications a marked 
gain was shown during the first half of the 
month, followed by a decline during the latter 
half, with the result that each curve, at the 
end of the period under review, reached a level 
about twelve points lower than that attained 
at the end of July, 1935. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 58-8 
during the first half and 53-8 during the second 
half of July, 1936, in contrast with ratios of 
59-8 and 66:0 during the corresponding 
periods of 1935. The ratios of placements to 


1935. Applications for work during the pre- 
ceding month of 19386 averaged 2,067 daily. 
The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during July, 
1936, was 1,088, of which 729 were in regular 
employment and 359 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,039 during the preceding 
month. Placeménts in July a year ago 
averaged 1,271 daily, consisting of 804 in 
regular and 467 in casual employment. 
During the month of July, 1936, the offices 
of the Service referred 29,677 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 28,271 place- 
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each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 55:9 and 50°8 as compared with 
56:0 and 62:2, respectively, during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. 

The average number of vacancies reported, 
daily, by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during July, 1936, 
was 1,149, as compared with a daily average of 
1,353 during the corresponding month a year 
ago and with 1,127 recorded daily in June, 
1936. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received, daily, by the offices of 
the Service during the month under review 
was 2,049, in comparison with 2,146 in July, 
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ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 18,945, of which 14,351 were 
of men and 4,594 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 9.326. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 20,526 
for men and 9,325 for women, a total of 29,851, 
with applications for work numbering 53,257, 
of which 40,475 were from men and 12,782 
from women. Reports for June, 1936, showed 
28,164 positions available, 51,674 applications 
made, and 25,958 placements effected, while in 
July, 1935, there were recorded 35,168 vacan- 
cies, 55,778 applications for work, and 33,048 
placements in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
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Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1926, to date:— 





Placements 


Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1Q26. 8109. 16.2029 29: 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
LOD. Toa eae ene. 802,723 112,046 414,769 
TO2R cet cree 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
1929.34 .. eh seine. SEAS. 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
L9SQ erent ee ee ae 187,872 180,807 368,679 
1931. See se 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
LOS ers feck earl a dierse 153,771 198,443 352,214 
g ORES or -oeety Brae aihalceeetcna 170,576 181,521 352,097 
LUBY ho & edad | Pay oa 223,564 182,527 406,091 
LOSS Ra re wrens ee 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
1936 (7 months)....... 108, 297 70,482 178,779 


Nova Scotia 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Nova Scotia during July, were nearly 8 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and nearly 25 per cent below the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 
also were over 6 per cent less than in June 
and nearly 24 per cent below July, 1935. The 
reduction in placements from July of last 
year was due to declines in construction and 
maintenance, logging, services and transporta- 
tion, offset in part by a small gain in farm 
placements. The changes in other groups 
were unimportant. Placements under con- 
struction and maintenance numbered 467 and 
in services 237. Of the latter, 180 were house- 
hold workers. During the month 304 men and 
94 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


New Brunswick 


During July, positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in New Brunswick were 21 
per cent higher than in the preceding month 
and nearly 4 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a gain also 
in placements of over 27 per cent when com- 
pared with June and of nearly 5 per cent in 
comparison with July 1935. There were no 
changes of importance when comparing place- 
ments by industrial groups during the month 
under review with July of last year, although 
gains were in excess of losses. Construction 
and maintenance showed the largest increase. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing 49, logging, 42, construc- 
tion and maitenance, 318, and services, 521, 
of which 407 were household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 378 
of men and 85 of women. 
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QUEBEC 


There was a decrease of nearly 16 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in the Province of Que- 
bec during July, when compared with the pre- 
ceding month and of over 20 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. ‘There was a decrease also in placements 
of nearly 11 per cent when compared with 
June and of nearly 21 per cent in comparison 
with July, 1935. A substantial decline under 
construction and maintenance, due to a re- 
duction in relief placements, accounted for 
the decrease from July of last year. This loss 
was partly offset by gains in nearly all other 
industrial groups, the largest increases being 
in services, logging and manufacturing. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing, 217, logging, 303, farming, 187, con- 
struction and maintenance, 252, trade, 76 and 
services, 2,249, of which 1,853 were household 
workers. During the month 1,090 men and 
1,473 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during July called for nearly 3 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 19 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase in placements of over 5 per 
cent when compared with June, but a decline 
of nearly 19 per cent in comparison with 
July, 1935. A large decrease in placements 
under construction and maintenance, when 
compared with July of last year, was mainly 
responsible for the decline under this com- 
parison, although farm placements were con- 
siderably less and a moderate loss was reported 
in services. The only increase of importance 


was in logging. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 494, 
logging, 1,183, farming, 2,271, mining, 75, 


transportation, 96, construction and main- 
tenance, 5,058, trade, 198 and services, 3,325, 
of which 2,029 were of household workers. 
During the month, 6,623 men and 1,519 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during July, was nearly 73 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month and nearly 
3 per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements also were nearly 75 per 
cent higher than in June and showed a gain 
of nearly 1 per cent over July of 1935. Place- 
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ments under construction and maintenance 
during the month under review were con- 
siderably higher than in July, 1935, but this 
increase was almost entirely offset by declines 
in farming and services. The changes in other 
groups were unimportant. Industrial divis- 
ions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: farming, 
1,280, construction and maintenance, 737, and 
services, 615, of which 466 were of household 
workers. There were 1,977 men and 303 
women placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During July, orders received at Employment 
Offices in the Province of Saskatchewan called 
for over 16 per cent more workers than in 
the preceding month and nearly 6 per cent 
above the corresponding month of last year. 
There was an increase also in placements of 
12 per cent when compared with June and of 
nearly 26 per cent in comparison with July 
of 1935. The increase in placements over 
July of last year was mainly due to a gain 
under construction and maintenance, although, 
with the exception of a nominal decline in 
services, all groups showed more improve- 
ment, that in farming being the largest. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
farming, 988, construction and maintenance, 
625, and services, 874, of which 537 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,496 of men and 456 
of women. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of nearly 11 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
the Employment Offices in Alberta during 
July, when compared with the preceding 
month, but a loss of nearly 20 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month 
of last year. Placements were 15 per cent 
higher than in June, but nearly 22 per cent 
below July, 1935. With the exception of a 
large decrease under construction and main- 
tenance and a nominal decline in farming, all 
industrial divisions showed: increases in place- 
ments over July of last year, the largest being 
in logging and services. These gains, however, 
were more than offset by the loss in construc- 
tion and maintenance, under which group a 
large number of relief placements were made 
in July, 1935. Industrial divisioris in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 67, logging, 
180, farming, 756, construction and mainten- 
ance, 488, and services, 592, of which 449 were 
household workers. During the month 1,426 
men and 327 women were placed in regular 
employment, 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during July, were over 7 
per cent better than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 18 per cent less favourable than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a gain of nearly 8 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with June, but a loss 
of over 18 per cent in comparison with July, 
1935. As in Alberta, a large reduction in 
relief placements under construction and 
maintence accounted for the decline from 
July of last year, as all other groups, except 
logging, showed improvement. The most im- 
portant gains were in services, farming and 
manufacturing. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 95, logging, 
120, farming, 331, mining, 161, construction 
and maintenance, 1,268, and services, 991, of 
which 505 were of household workers. There 
were 1,057 men and 337 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


Mevement of Labour 


During the month of July, 1936, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
18,945 placements in regular employment, 
11,749 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
territory of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 903 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 883 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 20 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Offices of the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 

Taking advantage of the Employment Ser- 
vice reduced transportation rate in Ontario 
during July, 493 persons proceeded to em- 
ployment within the province. Of these, 348 
secured their certificates at the Port Arthur 
office for centres within the same zone, in- 
cluded among whom were 306 bush workers, 
18 mine workers, 9 tractor men, 4 sawmill 
labourers, 7 hotel workers, 2 painters and 2 
restaurant cooks. From Fort William, 102 
bush workers, 2 plasterers, 2 hotel workers 
and one bricklayer, and from Sudbury, 2 bush- 
men and 2 cookees were carried at the reduced 
rate to points within their respective zones. 
Travelling from North Bay, 27 pulp cutters 
went to Timmins and 2 log peelers within the 
North Bay zone. From Timmins the Fort 
William zone received 3 mine workers and 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1936 





Vacancies 2 Applicants 

 “GRnplenae Go Le Pee | Regular 
Offices Ress Placed place- 
Reported] Unfilled t a Referred Un- ments 
during | atendof| ji0e to placed Bame 
period | period See: vacancies} Regular | Casual aeneier ene 

ee | 
Peli percents J acter acoe ee 29 960 795 398 382 2,063 466 
ree am = a yeep et ON eer a hes, . a 23 467 329 215 114 1,367 136 
Sydney OW. Stoic RPe cho os a cut os z16 H oa oe ue 56 327 278 
New Brunswick..................... 946 19 860 964 463 301 322 405 
eer. PAG CTO THO Oo RCI Rae ee oe ; iy ep i Bs i: : 
Sct LE SED 8 

gas fe eee. A aoe . ore Mie 371 14 356 356 182 174 92 174 
Quebec SREY pn ss RESETS ad thn MSI ; aie 391 374 59 315 563 141 
pro taal nds the con fl 486 7,37%2 4,306 2,563 viral 2,622 3,658 
sco hea San es Se oe tee 243 0 512 266 243 0 120 268 
eae SA 5 AEN ck ee eet « x as 0 744 205 180 il 352 yaw) 
a taba cle. AL dort es 4 . 3 3,520 1,939 1,170 385 1,397 1,728 
ae ig oe EI Ee is eae on a NOON BE. ot sa 1,510 10h a F 235 467 701 
Sherbrooke... ssc ee, 263 18 492 286 213 03 1b 436 
COFRAVENS. £2 oi ceo th Stee sa). 2 6 424 478 194 104 6 228 
ea eT cs ee ee ib}. - 440 26,568 13,612 8,142 4,565 43,509 8,162 
Bee erie... eS: Oe. . Se oe 0 38 228 76 152 10 62 
PUho wl vd Svewlien”: - 3 524 225 167 56 1,424 330 
Ft mais i dee tg ED og Bh Sere oe Sy 86 0 306 286 150 136 492 191 
G ; ; eee pi eee. aeet,  . Saeee 439 0 449 436 378 58 657 453 
ne an Ta ee re eee ee ee pe 20 141 iil 63 a 947 112 
Soe OTA Note He SRR Beco a. 71 6 23 501 270 174 4,109 389 
ore TAG cen client: vie orale A ay, 930 14 1,216 905 861 44 740 253 
e pens Be cog ic MOIS ea ae eee 168 1 353 191 131 56 959 97 
oe on. es = Sen oe AEE amas Boia: 625 ep 706 685 481 ite! 1,659 1, 230 
eee ails. 4049. Serie Foe 304 13 209 271 170 92 1,507 106 
a DVRS rn eee ee 286 0 400 340 291 49 543 124 
On DW a cee 3 5 Bee eae OR ' 671 0 924 643 56 587 1,228 63 
Oy laa as FEE SO a Oe ae ais 2 M77 peer 99 3,065 754 
Derk xe. faltetslahenedis 3c va lgatnaes bi 2is II scbskot Dest olommn tae 
ee tinker NPY TON teeter 2 FP ne ye A ny 0 603 634 607 27 385 1,133 
a oe AriNess se scepiatad es Swe AS 4 6 486 467 211 256 1,846 166 
2 PERMONIOS edhe oo Senn: Lease, 114 i 129 109 80 29 235 95 
Spent PER ed SoC Sat 305 1 356 300 167 133 519 220 
ea 3 LIC... x) oes « Gane eee 208 4 600 217 149 48 273 71 
a ee OE GLA aes. fetes si edie cketids = ate 149 0 440 143 130 13 676 151 
a AI Ys" cayet ero ey-iave < opye eproterd 404 0 900 427 383 44 329 61 
Ph SEER RE TaD a I 4.” «Ne arama papiesans 543 43 984 444 316 128 1,045 143 
oe YR. SS hoPs. GA). eet. ok 3, 642 263 11,923 3,432 1,446 1,918 17,516 1,400 
a sng SOF AE hae ccna oss has obec aeons 532 16 667 523 295 228 2,608 By Al 
ik TL AY asin at, conetste Grater ceed Miter Jah 2,743 68 3,804 25 %14 2,280 424 17,604 25288 
Lie Ne PA Se he SAAMI ee 353 51 402 252 222 30 676 232 
d ee SEU cs SE I ES Ge ee 2,390 17 3,402 2,462 2,058 394 16,928 2,046 
cae eRe ee, Oe eee ae sila es 25983 mbis ror ve: 1,938 1,535 
MchodnGeMihe donehines Aenk wiwiace 77 | 437 | age | as 99 | 5i9. | —sa98 
North a toletone mapa et 125 5 120 123 53 70 18 67 
Prince Biber ORG Ls AN 8] B12 20 452 424 279 144 95 94 
Regina oye corey eo Oe ee * Saar 668 55 677 712 596 116 487 1 533 
SOLUS pe gree pee iret adel 355 20 761 392 353 39 662 | 323 
Dwitt,Currentacws-+:. Juaeaeeee .. ee. 141 48 124 130 103 27 114 j 79 
Weypn Ee a Pe eS eee a mee 143 4 139 130 79 51 4 » 70 
GLKCGOUMC rane cits a aro te eee 253 18 237 233 145 88 2 119 
Albertareat. 265540 .. shots las 2254 34 4,522 2,174 1,753 4it 10,021 1,965 
Calgary =». Fe ee oe» ey een Oar ra am 18 43 hk, er pa he 1 Wage ORO 759 
osrarnaet ors etg ae tmect ia Meenas 8 192 87 
Edmonton RE ae As FERRET) 1,100 5 1,580 1,110 958 142 5,216 797 
ro gg ae ge | gt. [io Se aslo cel cosh [edt atl 
Vie AMES.) oe? Tee 1 16 
British Columbia.................... 3,052 44 6,248 3,116 1,394 1,636 6,725 25420 
EBIF CH Le Oia ene, ane, 99 6 394 109 94 22 189 
oe Ren ss. TE es ee ce - Sr ei “pe 127 482 
teh OEE 6 1 0 4 
Syl ceded orton ofA pai AMOR 1 “as cr ce 2 et oe 5 
Prince GGoree awe... 4a.5c.4n 0, 18 8 29 12 10 0 6 i 
Prince;Rupert®. > sayeth eave. Lie! 141 0 168 140 83 57 72 39 
Vancouver pe ae er ere eaten, 838 15 3,078 897 538 319 5,183 1,332 
Mictorig.y. £11. Jini - JAAS. dae... 1G 041 0 ile 372 1,043 203 840 656 138 

Canada-tr. ets ees ee 29,851 1,372 53,257 29,677 18,945 9,326 85,304 20,907* 
Mien SA TLL ae. S84. ee BE 20,526 265 40,475 20,579 14,351 6,039 73,518 16, 246 
Ni Koyaai(s) Dipl cmd state Ris ania raat tne 9,325 1,107 12,782 9,098 4,594 3,287 11,786 4,661 





* 18 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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the Port Arthur zone one mining engineer. 
Destined to the Sudbury zone one electric 
welder was shipped from Kingston. In Mani- 
toba, during July, 291 persons were transferred 
at the reduced rate, 271 within the province 
and 20 to points outside. All of these were 
granted their certificates for transportation 
at the Winnipeg office. Within the province 
one farm general was despatched to Brandon 
and 178 farm hands, 88 highway construction 
workers, one construction cook, one time- 
keeper, one marine engineer and one hotel 
waitress to various sections of the Winnipeg 
zone. The workers going outside the province 
were bound for the Port Arthur zone and in- 
cluded 16 mine employees, 2 farm hands, one 
bushman and one_ restaurant worker. 
Saskatchewan offices granted 4 certificates at 
the reduced rate during July, to teachers going 
to provincial points, 3 of whom were trans- 
ported from Regina and one from Saskatoon 
to situations within their respective zones. 
Business transacted by Alberta offices during 
July involved the issue of 104 reduced rate 
certificates to centres within the province. 
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From Edmonton transfers were effected of 40 
fire fighters, 21 bushmen, 10 miners, 6 car- 
penters, 4 labourers, 3 cooks, 3 sawmill work- 
ers, 3 farm hands, one farm domestic, 2 deck 
hands, 2 clerks, one fisherman, one millwright, 
one highway construction teamster, one en- 
gineer and one cookee to employment at 
points within the Edmonton zone. Travelling 
from Calgary within the territory covered by 
that city office were 4 farm hands. The Van- 
couver office was entirely responsible for the 
labour movement in British Columbia during 
July, which included the transfer of 11 work- 
ers. Of these 5 were miners and 2 hotel cooks 
conveyed to Kamloops, while one farm hand 
journeyed to Penticton and 2 mine cooks and 
one hotel cook within the Vancouver zone. 

Of the 903 persons who secured Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate certificates 
during July, 338 travelled by the Canadian 
National Railways, 528 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 33 by the Temiskaming & 
Northern Ontario Railway, 2 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway and 2 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During July, 1936 


The value of the building represented by 
the permits taken out in 58 cities during July 
stood at $4,602,897, a slight increase of 
$22,157 or 0:5 per cent as compared with the 
June, 1936, total of $4,580,740; there was also 
an increase of $206,495 or 4-7 per cent in the 
more significant comparison with the July, 
1935, aggregate of $4,396,402. 

The value of the building authorized in the 
first seven months of the present year was 
$22,103,317; this was considerably lower than 
the aggregate of $29,036,913 reported in the 
period January-July, 1935, although it was 
decidedly higher than in the first seven months 
of either 1934 or 1933. The cumulative total 
for the same period in each of the last five 
years has been very much lower than in any 
other year on record; the wholesale prices of 
building materials since 1931 have also been 
decidedly lower than in any preceding year 
since 1920. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued over 400 permits 
for dwellings valued at nearly $1,700,000, and 
some 1,500 permits for other buildings esti- 
mated at over $2,300,000. In addition, en- 
gineering projects valued at $9,925 were 
undertaken by Port Arthur. In June, 
authority was given for the erection of some 
400 dwellings and 1,800 other buildings, esti- 


mated to cost approximately $2,000,000 and 
$2,400,000, respectively. 


Increases over June, 1936, were reported in 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Manitoba, that 
of $230,903 or 21-1 per cent in Quebec being 
greatest. The remaining provinces recorded 
declines, of which that of $74,706 or 67°8 per 
cent in Saskatchewan was most pronounced. 


In comparison with July, 1935, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and Alberta showed increases. The gain of 
$608,786 or 85:1 per cent in Quebec was most 
noteworthy. In Prince Edward Island, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia, the 
authorized building had a lower valuation 
than in the same month of last year; the 
greatest decline was in British Columbia, 
amounting to $1,034,933 or 68-5 per cent. 


Of the larger cities—Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver—Montreal and 
Winnipeg showed increases over June, 1936, 
and also as compared with July, 1935. In 
Toronto, the total was lower than in the 
preceding month, but higher than in the same 
month of last year, while in Vancouver, the 
July, 1936, authorizations were lower in value 
than in either June, 1936, or July, 1935. 
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Of the other centres, Fredericton, Moncton, 
Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, Westmount, King- 
ston, Peterborough, St. Catharines, Sarnia, 
York and East York Townships, Welland, 
Windsor, Woodstock, Edmonton and New 
Westminster showed gains as compared with 
June, 1936, and also as compared with July, 
1935. 


CUMULATIVE Recorp ror First Seven Monrus, 
1920-1936 


The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during July, 
and in the first seven months of each year 
since 1920, as well as index numbers for the 
latter, based upon the January-July total in 
1926 as 100. The average index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in the 
first seven months of the years since 1920 are 
also given, (1926 average—=100). 
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Average 
indexes of 
Indexes of | wholesale 
Value of Value of value of prices of 
permits permits permits building 
Year issued issued in issued materials 
in first in first in first 
July seven seven seven 
months months months 
(1926=100) | (Average 
1926=100) 
$ $ 
HOS O eras 4,602,897 | 22,103,317 22-7 84-5 
SCR yan y Ae > 4,396,402 | 29,036,913 29-8 81-8 
1084) ts... 3,257,470 | 13,668,847 14-0 82-8 
WG3She ese 2,180,403 | 12,496,302 12-7 76-5 
LOS 2H oom 4,412,169 | 28,753,213 29-5 78-1 
fOsteer 11,042,609 | 69,993,717 71-8 83-3 
1930 hoe 15,824,781 1101, 238,766 103-9 94-2 
1929. .| 22,702,584 1147,311,851 151-2 99-2 
1928) 7 25,761,956 |127, 798,943 131-2 96-2 
1920.0 53, 16,369,195 | 97,211,914 99-8 96-1 
1926 este se cs 18,683,415 | 97,443,834 100-0 100-8 
OZR. 12,812,603 | 78,712,320 80-8 103-1 
1924) Wa? 11,681,196 | 72,355,350 74:3 109-8 
1923 eed 13,078,547 | 86,126,043 88-4 111-7 
1Q22 ene . 15,740,810 | 87,022,484 89-3 108-3 
192 be: Sx 10,965,891 | 66,737,757 68-5 130-2 
190 eee. 13,743,045 | 75,497,755 77-5 144-2 








EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
August, 1936, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 


There was an improvement in the state of 
employment, on the whole, between June 22 
and July 20. The industries mainly affected 
were the cotton industry, tinplate manufac- 
ture, the electric cable, apparatus, etc, indus- 
try, printing and bookbinding, the transport 
and: distributive trades, food preparation and 
hotel and boarding house service. There was 
also a substantial reduction in the numbers 
unemployed in the coal mining industry, 
following the increase in those numbers for 
temporary reasons in the previous month. On 
the other hand, employment declined in build- 
ing and public works contracting and the 
clothing trades, including boot and_ shoe 
manufacture. 


It is estimated that, at July 20, 1936, the 
number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in 
employment in Great Britain, exclusive of 
agricultural workers, was approximately. 
10,895,000. This was 63,000 more than at 
June 22, 1936, and 481,000 more than at 
July 22, 1935. Agricultural workers became 
insurable at the beginning of May, but statis- 
tics of the number of such workers in employ- 
ment are not yet available. 

Among workpeople, aged 16-64, insured 
against unemployment (excluding agricultural 


workers) the percentage unemployed in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, at July 20, 
19386 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholy unemployed), was 12-7, 
as compared with 13-1 at June 22, 1936, and 
with 15:3 at July 22, 1935. In Great Britain 
the percentage at July 20, was 12-5, com- 
pared with 12-9 at June 22, and with 15-0 at 
July 22, 1935. 

At July 20, 1936, the number of persons on 
the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain was 1,285,805 wholly unem- 
ployed, 296,007 temporarily stopped, and 
70,260 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 1,652,072. This was 50,604 less than 
a month before and 320,869 less than a year 
before. The total of 1,652,072 included 1,312,- 
527 men, 49,193 boys, 246,145 women, and 
44207 girls. 

The persons on the Registers included 728,- 
496 insured persons with claims for insurance 
benefit; 630,113 insured persons with applica- 
tions for unemployment allowances; 181,022 
insured persons (including insured juveniles 
under 16 years of age and insured agricultural 
workers) not in receipt of insurance benefit 
or unemployment allowances, and 112,441 un- 
insured persons. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at July 20, 1936, was 
1,717,062, as compared with 1,766,372 at June 
22, 1936, and 2,045,383 at July 22, 1935. 
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United States 


Manufacturing Industries—A slight  in- 
crease in employment between June and July 
was shown in the combined manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries regularly sur- 
veyed by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, according to a recent report by 
Commissioner Lubin to Secretary of Labor, 
Frances Perkins. 


The gain of approximately 2,000 workers, 
while small, continues the expansion which 
has been shown each month since March and 
is particularly significant when contrasted with 
the usual sharp recessions which characterize 
employment in July, the report said. Avail- 
able records for the industries covered by the 
Bureau show that during the past 17 years in- 
creases have been shown for July in only 3 
instances, namely, 1919, 1929, and 1933. 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls 
with July 1935 in the combined industries sur- 
veyed shows a gain of nearly 1 million workers 
over the year interval and an increase of 
almost $42,000,000 in the amount paid out in 
weekly wages. 

Weekly pay rolls in July 1936 were approxi- 
mately $2,200,000 less than in the preceding 
month, due largely to inventory-taking and 
repairs and in some instances, vacations. 


The contra-seasonal employment gain in 
July was fairly widespread. A rise was shown 
in the index of the manufacturing industries 
as well as in 9 of the 16 non-manufacturing 
industries surveyed. A seasonal increase was 
reported in the laundry industry. Each of 
the 3 utilities industries reported increases in 
employment and wholesale trade _ establish- 
ments, crude petroleum producing firms, quar- 
ries and non-metallic mines, insurance com- 
panies, and private building contractors also 
reported gains. An expected curtailment was 
shown in retail trade, year-round hotels, an- 
thracite mining and dyeing and cleaning estab- 
lishments and declines were also reported by 
metal and bituminous coal mines and broker- 
age firms. 

The 0-9 per cent gain in factory employ- 
ment continues the succession of increases in 
factory employment which have been shown 
each month since January of this year. The 
July index of employment (86-8) is higher 
than that for any month since October 1930. 
Factory pay rolls normally recede in July, 
due to temporary shutdowns for inventory and 
repairs, vacations, and to some extent, by the 
observance of the July 4th holiday. The de- 
cline of 1-1 per cent in factory pay rolls in 
July however was the smallest percentage de- 
cline for July in any of the preceding 17 
years “a which decreases have been reported. 
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The decrease this year was retarded some- 
what by the policy recently adopted by some 
firms of extending vacations with pay. With 
the exception of the two immediately pre- 
ceding months, the July index of factory pay 
rolls (77-8) stands above the level recorded in 
any month since October 1930. 

Employment in the nondurable goods group 
increased 1:9 per cent. Employment in the 
durable goods industries declined 0-3 per cent 
over the month interval. The July durable 
goods employment index (79-7), with the ex- 
ception of June 1936, is above the level of 
all preceding months since September 1930. 
The July employment index for the non- 
durable goods (94:4) indicates that for every 
thousand workers employed in the index base 
period (1923-25=100) 944 were employed in 
July 1936, while in the durable goods group a 
similar comparison shows that for every 
thousand workers employed in 1923-1925, 797 
were employed in July 1936. 


Non-manufacturing Industries—There were 
nearly 61,000 fewer workers employed in July 
in the combined non-manufacturing industries 
surveyed than in the preceding month. Ap- 
proximately 13,000 more workers were em- 
ployed in wholesale trade establishments than 
in June. A net gain in employment of more 
than 11,000 workers was shown in the public 
utilities group, which is composed of tele- 
phone and telegraph, power and light and 
manufactured gas, and electric-railroad and 
motor-bus companies and laundries added over 
7,000 workers to their pay rolls over the month 
interval. These gains combined with smaller 
gains in quarrying, crude petroleum producing, 
insurance, and private building construction 
industries were not sufficiently large to off- 
set the declines in the remaining non-manu- 
facturing industries, the largest of which was in 
retail trade (90,000 workers). The declines in 
the remaining non-manufacturing industries 
aggregated less than 10,000 workers, the most 
pronounced decline appearing in anthracite 
mining in which the estimated loss was 4,000 
workers. 


The gross value of production in the pulp 
and paper industry in 1935 was $162,651,282, an 
increase of 6.6 per cent over 1934 and 32 per 
cent over 1933 when production reached its 
Despite this increase, the value 
of the 1935 production formed only two-thirds 
of the peak production of 1929 when it was 
$243,970,761. There were 27,836 employees 
and the total payroll was $35,893,313 as com- 
pared with 26,993 in 1934 with salaries and 
wages amounting to $33,307,043. Total capital 
invested amounted to $545,572,938, a decrease 
of 1-6 per cent from the previous year. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


THE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and _ construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the LAsour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also -provided that in any cases where the 
Provincal Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages scales 
of the respective provinces. 


As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Hight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935, which came into force on 
May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 


and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of 
emergency as may be approved by the Minister.” 

The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. It 
contains, however, a provision which did not 
appear in the 1930 legislation, which applies 
the fair wages policy to works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition that are 
assisted by federal grant in the form of con- 
tribution, subsidy, loan, advance or guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages, 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding 
decisions, 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
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The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payabie under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that all 
of the labour conditions of the contract have 
been complied with. In the event of default 
being made in the payment of the wages of 
any workmen employed, claim therefor may 
be filed with the Minister of the Department 
with which the contract has been made and 
payments of such claim may be made by the 
latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tract are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts, containing fair 
wage conditions have recently been executed 
by the Government of Canada. 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, Repair, 
Demolition, etc.) 

Removal of engines and installation of new 
Diesel engines in Fisheries Patrol Boats 
Thresher and Capelin, at Meteghan, NS. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Fairbanks- 
Morse Co., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
August 12, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$13,180. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour | per. per 
day week 
IGADOULFCEB: carson dott eee $0 35 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 58 8 
Machinists. pe aaaepe gerdeerr: ties 0 58 8 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Repair, 
Demolition, etc.) 

Construction of a combined dwelling and 
lighthouse at West Ironbound Light-station, 
Lunenburg Co., N.S. Name of contractors, 
Boehner Woodworkers Ltd., West LaHave, 
NS. Date of contract, August 19, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $7,620. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours 


Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour | per_ per 
day week 

Labourers, 72424. . 222 eee $0 30 44 
Carpenterse. qitteceris cic ee eee 0 50 44 
IPAINCOPS She rere ista eee arac.3) 7 setae 0 50 44 
Shinglersvey; Seis sase lw. laewatee 0 50 ad 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 44 


Driver, horse and cart............. 


o 
_~ 
or 
eco) 60000000000 00 00 00 
ns 
rs 


Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 44 
IDTEVETS reek ter eee aris nae 0 30 44 
Motor truck driver and truck (1 

ands? tons) 4. hyenas cea 1 35 44 
Motor truckcdriver... sess cass aa 0 35 44 





Construction of a new dwelling at Light- 


station, Liscomb, Guysborough Co., NS. 
Name of contractor, Mr. James P. Kelly, 
Halifax, NS. Date of contract, August 7, 1936. 














ANGEL SLONSE ene eee eee 
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Amount of contract, $6,538. A fair wages 
: ° He , Rates Hour 
schedule was inserted in the contract. as Trade or class of labour of wages | of bor 
follows:— not less not more 
than than 
ade Hours per hour Bee sae 
Trade or class of labour of VES of labour Ay eee 
not less not more Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 
than than Tabourerss.20 5.00 te oe. ee ; 35 : ia 
Ssh is? a So Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 44 
per hour | per per PRECISE. cit See ooo ask cu nheannw: 0 55 8 44 
day week Cae ae Ame | Fay: Pei eae. 0 70 8 44 
BS COLCES! wre ees cee ete hee 0 75 
Wa DOUTOTSEE oo sh bcc ai Be aasleie $0 30 8 44 Plasterers’ helpers (continuously : - 
Carpenters Ms cetera tare Tne atetaiersiers 0 50 8 44 employed mixing and tempering 
Pointemsny A... £gntOo..0D. 94 0 50 8 44 material) <}.-24P 6 1. | eee SRN 0 40 8 44 
Shinglers PAR ae Ca aks MERE Oe, 0 50 8 44 Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
Plumbers and steam fitters aes WLS SL erere 0 55 8 44 ator—gas or electricity 0 45 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 agi Cement finishers................... 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 44 
I TVEESieia hse: Pag See eer 0 30 8 44 Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck (1 IDRAVErS <4.) Ue tno s occ dnmlos ements 0 35 Stem. 
GNd-2-tONB eevee rer esew ees 1 35 8 44 Motor truck idrivier) x... browses sesers: 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck CLieioen tee ae bees 0 35 8 44 Motor truck driver and truck—1 
8 
8 


Removal of derelicts, etc., from the harbours 
of Port Arthur and Fort William, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Sincennes-McNaughton Tugs, 
Lid. Date of contract, August 25, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $38,085. <A fair wages 





schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
abOurersi. cee ewe) oe welcome $0 40 8 44 
Derrick engineer—steam........... 0 65 8 44 
TRAST OV SUES; A MPR ale pattreeeracaranacat 0 50 8 44 
Pile driver engineer—steam........ 0 65 8 44 
Pile driver and derrick fireman.... 0 45 8 44 
Burners—acetylene..............-. 0 65 8 44 
Blneksmithst papas Wee oc. 0% @ oasyace 0 60 8 44 
Stationary engineer—steam........ 0 65 8 44 
Piremientens Cees eh c dco tcs ape 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
ADV TLR OT oh BU tteves crarecasdh céenevayoua caine 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers or... 5. 0ende. 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
BEGOLD HONS: AEB OE cous s ch scl Lapeer 1 45 8 44 
Wess are ee. ee ci 1 95 8 44 


lowed for work done in any fore- 
NOOM OF AltETNOON). «.6/<...0:3s.0¢8 sees 
WD vielS VON COTS Meine, ciecd sins.cisis-as < 


— 
~TI 
or 

Co CO 
nw 
te 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a new wooden dwelling at 
Light-station, Flat Point, NS. Name of 
contractor, Mr. J. W. Stephens, Sydney, NS. 
Date of contract, August 19, 1936. Amount 
of contract, $5,469. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Wate eet. eee be 





DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Repair 
or Demolition) 

Construction of a Landplane Hangar at 
Aerodome at Rockcliffe, Ottawa, Ont. Name 
of contractor, H. Dagenais, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 27, 1986. Amount of 
contract, $97,990. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 
day week 


Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 70 8 44 


iplackemithst.s. were 0: 3.s<secn~s 0 70 8 44 
Brick and hollow tilelayers and 
SOTVEYS{O) S1S/1= ae WS By ore Oey ae 1 00 8 44 


Brick and hollow tilelayers helpers 
(continuously employed mixing 
and tempering mortar)........... 

CAEDCDLEES Not. eet oie nae oes 

Gement Tmishers:......... +n. ae 

Cement mixer operator—steam.... 

Cement mixer operator—gas or elec- 
UIICHU Vara oh ic ANS Mtyaid sso haw wocaes 

Compressor operator— gas or elec. 





Driver, team and wagon........... 44 
AMS Oe BRE CGE Ae Cee 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

MOM 2 GEOINS TPE fe... sc ctersrexeresavets < 44 


SHOT MOLO GUMS: «ceo e sterc-ale ce prev 
Gas. shovel operator............... 
Hoist operator—gas or elec......... 
Steam shovel engineer............. 
Steam shovel craneman............ 
Steam shovel fireman.............. 
Steam shovel oilers................ 


Reinforcing steel rodman........... 44 
Fireman—stationary..............- 44 
IeChricinnars. «ee a. soe ses 44 
A DOULET Ratt. shir citdsiaois ceittace oe ae 44 
Tat nors——Iievale tre ccs ater each 44 


HKaqcooce ceoceocoeco .cSeeo cece 
ae ee a ae ae es Boocrot STON 
ASCooanooneooeoco ooeco coca 
@0 GO GO 00 GO GO G0 C0 GD 0D G0 00000000 COCO QR0 COMA >CO 
a 
~~ 


Tilesetters — ornamental — helpers 
(all men assigned to help trades- 
BLITENY lok cid So DRC ae SOR See 


o 
> 
on 
oo 
a 
~~ 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour | per. per 
day week 

Machinists. ce Micka. comet car eres $0 70 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

deand 2-tons. Aedes sces dois cesell 1 45 8 44 

SitOnsS So. tones Oe ass Cee ke ee eee. 1 95 8 44 
Motor truckidrivers...%:.c5.2sbeens 0 45 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............e+. 0 65 8 44 
Plasterers. socio 002. o. ese 0 80 8 44 
Plasterers helpers (continuously em- 

ployed mixing and tempering ma- 

GEPIAL) Se. es, BA. ee eee nee 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............+.. 0 75 8 44 
StonecutLersy, Oe Wo sis< umn 0 80 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 890 8 44 
Watchman: iinet. co. ee 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a sanitary sewer from 
Seaplane Hangar S.1 to the sewage pump 
house with a 24-inch overflow to the Bay of 
Quinte, at R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, Ont. 
‘Name of contractors, L. G. Ogilvie & Co., Ltd., 
‘Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 18, 
1936. Amount of contract, $4,890. A fair 
-wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 





per hour per per 
day week 


Carpenters). ae. a eas on otto cae $0 60 8 44 





Cement: finishers: «cinema ae: 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator— 

Gastoous. Pa: oc h.. eee 0 45 8 44 

SG6aia He. NR ec). ee 0 65 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Driver: tO. Ag e:. 44a ee 0 35 8 44 
Labourers. ee ee to. Soe 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Wand Qatons.A@e. Ao. oe: 1 40 8 44 

OOOH S Ua. At. EE)... ) Ieee eee 1 90 8 44 
Motor track drivers...) bree 0 40 8 44 
Stonemasons!..to) i. ... eee Meh eee 0 80 8 44 


Stonemasons’ helper (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 
MOPtAD) Noes tas oe eee 


Co 
oe 
oS 
co 
He 
is 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 

lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Excavation of the Barracks Buildings at the 
Royal Canadian Air Force Station, Rockcliffe, 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Sabourin & Henry, Billings Bridge, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 8, 1986. Amount of contract, 
$4,500. The above-mentioned fair wages 
schedule was also used in connection with this 
contract. 


Construction of an Instructional Building at 
the R.C.C.S. Depot, Barriefield, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Frontenac Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 22, 
19386. Amount of contract, $57,341. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 


$0 70 8 44 
0 65 8 44 


Asbestos insulation workers........ 
Blaeksmiths. . msec Se. «porta toe 
Brick and hollow tile layers and 
INASODS Sth eat OT ee 
Brick and hollow tile layers and 
masons’ helpers (continuously em- 
ployed mixing and tempering mor- 


ED PREM, teen aee hn see 0 45 8 44 
Carpentersmecmeseoe cae oan 0 75 8 44 
Cementiinisherss. 4... tree ee 0 95 8 44 
Cement mixer operators—steam... 0 65 8 44 
Cement mixer operators—gas. or 

elecit A. T. FRBLAO oe te ae 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operdtors—gas. or elec. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0-75 8 44 
Diriers Se. fo 90 WAS. Fo oa voce,2 0 40 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam........ 0 65 8 44 
Gas, shovelloperator... 24.08 6-50 0 90 8 44 
Hoist operator—gas. or elec........ 0 50 8 44 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 65 8 44 
Steam shovel engineer...........-. 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel craneman............ 0 70 8 44 
Steam shovel fireman.............. 0°55 8 44 
Steam shovel oilers................ 0 50 8 44 
Reinforcing steel rodman........... 0 50 8 44 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 45 8 44 
Blectricinn. Peewee tea eee 0 70 8 44 
Labourers... a oe scoakesgas tees 0 40 8 44 
Lathers—metal and wood.......... 0 70 8 44 
Tilesetters, ornamental............ 0 95 8 44 
Tilesetters, ornamental, helpers (all 

men assigned to help tradesmen) 0 45 8 44 
Machinists....g5. siete tasted aes 0 70 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truek— 

jean? Gons.e. ses ete ee 1 45 8 44 

ShCONS ek. ote ee nos Ateaeee a3 1 95 8 44 
Motor trick drivers......c:44eseee% 0 45 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 
Paintersiand glaziers.........0....: 0 70 8 44 
Plasterersni6iat 929 A5-cd >. Raat 0 95 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

matortal yt teens wei eka. See 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
Stonecutters.;. Aen.kik eee 0 95 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
‘Warchmantin. careeeccemectice coca: 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of an Instructional Building, 
complete with squash courts, at Fort Osborne 
Barracks, Winnipeg, Man. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Gerard A. Baert, St. Boniface, Man. Date 
of contract, August 7, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $86,732. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
mi than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 70 8 44 
BIpeksiithse pews. eck hes ss 0 65 8 44 
Bricklayers and masons............ 1 00 8 44 


Bricklayers and masons’ helpers 
(continuously employed mixing 


and tempering mortar)........... 0 472 8 44 
Carpentersuais Ann woote: peatlands 0 75 8 44 
Cement Hinisherss. tacts baste. 0 60 8 44 
Cement mixer operator—gas. or 

CleG sua uk. Bel cre ae het Hee a 0 50 8 44 
Cement mixer operator—steam.... 0 75 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec. 0 50 8 44 
Excavator—bear Cat............... 0 85 8 44 
Excavator—gas. shovel............ i 00 8 44 
Steam shovel engineer............. 1 00 8 44 
Steam shovel craneman............ Ov75 8 44 
Steam shovel fireman.............- 0 60 8 44 
Reinforcing steel rodman........... 0 50 8 44 
Fireman—stationary.............-- 0 45 8 44 
ULCCELRICIAN nc COM ne ee a ota 0 85 8 44 
TEabourers ee: . SONAR Fe 040 |. 8 44 
Dathers, metals..< sc ce8 aacas - itor 0 75 8 44 
BWathersewOoG ieee se dee eos ee 0 70 8 44 
"Tilesetters®. Pech iik a. cee See 0 90 8 44 
IMeciinists Mere north tebe cee is 0 70 8 44 
Motor truckeGrivers. 2.2.0.5 - se a4 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Vand! 2) tons... Aerie cose eet: See 1 45 8 44 

STRONG opie i Cae 2 ie wee eee 1 95 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 8 44 
Painters and glaziers....... eae ae 0 70 8 44 
Plogterers): : 220 5 WER. & sisres.s.0 she sees 1 00 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

Materials) «twee eee es 0 473 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 44 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 0 473 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Sheetimetaliworkxers ssa. .dee).: 0 70 8 44 
Stonecit Hers... aa cas esha do: weveusict- 0 90 8 44 
Structural steel worker............. 0 80 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
TDTA VOLS is 2 Ae A eo tekerennnchn 0 40 8 44 
Helpers (all men assigned to help 

tradesmen) b-ndieedicwseart cesar ars 0 473 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

Bing le (ANUIM eee a Gusev Oe 0 75 8 44 

POT IMOLES GUUS}. ce. shes ae, Het 0 85 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. or elec....... 0 50 8 44 
Wael ons. cattle ace cbverepeeaes 0 40 8 44 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of an extension of 20-inch 
water supply main to Seaplane Hangar 8.1 at 
R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Frontenac Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 27, 


1936. Amount of contract, $2,414. A fair 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 


follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. $0 45 8 44 
AAD OULCES tomate tie ket ta ttoe ae a 0 35 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
TOE Ole ater tes A oe oe ah cs oben tisk 0 35 8 44 
Motor truckidrivemi tees. se. «+. 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
TACO 2: GODS Es AS As cach cree tueneae sce: 6 1 40 8 44 
SICODS gr A Meare ih s Aone ete oe 4 1 90 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Erection of a Radio Station and Transmitter 


Building at McMurray, Alberta. Name of 
contractors, Poole Construction Co., Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta. Date of contract, August 
19, 1936. Amount of contract, $6,995. <A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 

day week 

Bricklayers and masons............ $1 00 8 44 
Bricklayers’ and masons’ helpers 
(continuously employed mixing 


Electrician (inside wireman)....... 
Labourersteeens 20 2200s Balke 
Painters and glaziers............... 
Sheet metal workers..............- 
Watchimenset ite taco eee 





and tempering mortar)........... 0 50 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 44 
Ceimentifimishersees fcc eee rte 0 60 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Driversaestns saaeeee eile. et 0 45 8 44 
Motor truekvdrivers.. 2. ssi e. 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and trucks— 

ft GOs rut ON SW real te Malle ea mista sesisaouaseus 1 50 8 44 

STCONS EEE NE ERS aiesiy a whine en 2 00 8 44 
Reinforcing steel rod man.......... 0 55 : 44 

8 
8 
8 
8 








Changing the steam distribution system in 
Fort Man. 
Name of Bowyer-Boag  Lid., 


Osborne Barracks, Winnipeg, 


contractors, 


Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, August 11, 


$24 


1936. Amount of contract, $1,606. The schedule 
follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 


Plumbers and steamfitters......... $0 90 8 .44 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 


(all men assigned to help trades- 


A) Nae: Pee ee Acs See ate 0 473 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Asbestos insulation workers........ 0 75 8 44 
PRINGONS 2A. be cree OO ee 0 70 8 44 
labourers’: 3. fers canes peas 0 40 8 44 
BOET VOLS hes Ae Pete OS Aen 0 40 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
MOtOreruck river, 1). eee 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

LEGCO*ZAGONS een cee ogee Geter ete 1 45 8 44 
SEONG ete a ere eee meme ere 1 95 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Installation of a vacuum steam-heating 
system in Seaplane Hangar 8.1 at R.C.A.F. 
Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, 
L. G. Ogilvie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 15, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $4,760. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 
ay week 

Plumbers and steamfitters......... $0 65 8 44 
Lig OUrens,!c\. Nee he wone co eee Ie 0 35 8 44 
Pampers.g.s : sect fos as clocbeen see 0 55 8 44 
Stonemasons (he. 4y.)s sree 0 80 8 44 


Stonemasons’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 
MOPbar))... > be WE A. oe pee eons 

Cement finishers’. <5. <....e ene 


oS 
or 
or 
0 CO 
> 
> 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a concrete apron for Sea- 
plane Hangar 8.1 at R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Frontenac Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 12, 1936. Amount of con- 
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tract, $3,878. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Carpentersstticccttn a. octet ete $0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator— 
ES aie crs le Cee Bitkiae ica ceotte tc 0 45 8 44. 
Steam... See ada eee. eee 0 65 8 44 
Cement, finish eraijeiia:.2.-0teeniane es 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Driver ce seek. ee 0 35 8 44 
A DOURCTS irae acs ene tee ae 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
hand :2:tons Sew. oe ee 1 40 8 44 
SONS Ot ET Core ta ene ee ee 1 90 8 44. 
Motor truck ‘driver.......setemken. | 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial. 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such. 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Plastering all interior walls and partitions 
in the Landplane Hangar A.1, R.C.A.F. Station, 
Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, Frontenac 
Construction Co., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 25, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, $2,265. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages ot labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour | per. per 
day week 
Carpent ets )<.tisb ANE cristo scclsiahactt $0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator— 
Gas oreleetriGs. a4 trebaemnass 0 45 8 44 
GOA TINE reo oad ceetteroie ei scale ARES, AES 0 65 8 44 
Labourers). «keene teibiiesrere. cies 0 35 8 44 
Motor truekidriver.)....c. chs. 4..set 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
igand-2xtonss eae. 5. i Ae, 1 40 8 44 
OREONS: et. qari tee aise cts, Seve esse esate 1 90 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
DOT WOT aetect sty yescis, sino, ossicles eee Ne 0 35 8 44 
Operator hoist— 
Gas Onelecascticccapik actroeritoes 0 45 8 44 
GCA Tiere ss aaa cxaeuh conte. ing: eee 0 65 8 44 
IPISSbCLErSiek cnccis dette mat ita Se 0 75 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 
material). JAk...tAMeeeer en +.hae 0 40 8 44 
Watchmentcst icmeteracn «ace cloc cs 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working _ 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such _ 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Installation of a plumbing system in Bar- 
rack Block No. 3 at R.C.A.F. Station, Tren- 
ton, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. John J. 
McNab, Trenton, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 4, 1936. Amount of contract, $4,790. 


A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows: 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Ta OUTCES= fh eR Rec Seis Pe ceoeiens $0 35 8 
DEPOT Ass RIM se heal esate lous uae 0 60 8 
Paint Craik. tb trrseh cock bebe 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0-65 8 
Bricklayers and masons............ 0 80 8 
Cementitinishers.§. osc ob ccuce nc. 0 55 8 
IPIGSUORErS Md irc «cage icscroivehenteiaset RENE 0 80 8 
Plasterers’ helpers ics ..cickicjsseise outers 0 40 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 
Motor truck driver. 2.5. tcheu?. . 0 40 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 40 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Installation of a heating system in Barrack 
Block No. 3, R-C.A.F. Station, Trenton, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. John J. McNab, 
Trenton, Ont. Date of contract, August 13, 
1936. Amount of contract, $7,960. The pre- 
ceding fair wages schedule was also inserted 
in this contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of August, 1936, for 
various classes of manufactured goods, which 
contracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 


Supplies ordered Contractor 
Drab forage caps: goon eee or Ley Scully, Ltd., Montreal, 
INOS6: COWS.) 54a. ees nelds ccs Armstrong Siddeley Motors 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
IWiRGlOSSISCLS retin. c.c6 ss deee Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Condition Pew a6. Sei56 oss Oars as Canadian Industries, Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 


In addition to the foregoing, contracts were 

awarded for overhauling and modifying various 
aircraft as follows:— 
. Semi-overhaul and modification of Fairchild 
71 Monoplane No. 648. Name of contractors, 
MacDonald Bros. Aircraft Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 8, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $3,391. The “B” labour conditions 
were inserted in the contract. 

Complete reconditioning of Fleet Aircraft 
No. 210. Name of contractors, Fleet Aircraft 


of Canada, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 11, 1986. Amount of contract, 
$1,460. The “B” labour conditions were in- 
serted in the contract. 


Modification of Civet Fleet Landplane No. 
193. Name of contractors, Fleet Aircraft of 
Canada, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, August 19, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$1,489.75. The “B” labour conditions were 
inserted in the contract. 


Construction of two aircraft engines, Civet 
Mark IA. Name of contractors, Armstrong 
Siddeley Motors Ltd., Ottawa. Date of con- 
tract, August 19, 1986. Amount of contract, 


$5,974.56. The “B” labour conditions were 
inserted in the contract. 
Overhauling WACO Aircraft CF-CCP. 


Name of contractors, The MacDonald Bros. 
Aircraft Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of con- 
tract, August 10, 1986. Amount of contract, 
$2,145. The “B” labour conditions were in- 
serted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WoRKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
pair, Demolition, etc.) 


Construction of Postal Station “K,” Toronto, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, Carter-Halls- 
Aldinger Co., Ltd. Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, July 27, 1986. Amount of contract, 
$144,729 and unit prices for additional work. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Concrete mixer operator........... $0 60 44 
@Wementifinishers.......00 2.200 cos 0 70 44 
STONEIMABONS. he ccrsch s-osarahet ayn bie 0 90 44 
DSUORCCU ELECTS. .AMG Ue». o. «bernie aserowie 0 874 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 44 


Ornamental iron workers........... 
Hollow metal workers (erectors)... 
Kalamein iron workers (erectors). . 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 
TenraZZzO lA VeIBie ieos.< b2.0 5 cen beats 
Marble settershe We... 08 ..aeitenton 
‘PuGISStUCIS eS cee. oles ok ck sabes en 
Lathers, metal, on metal furring... 
Lathers, metal, on wood furring.... 
Lathers#woodse..!..... .)s.sne5sn< 
Plasterers. eae, See 
Plasterers’ helpers: : 2% 5. 2...) 


Painters and glaziers............... 0 75 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 44 
Mleétricians).2e.2cth as: SR 1 00 44 
Labourersae 6.2? 5. See ae 0 50 44 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 1 00 44 
Motor track driver? fo) .b sc. .nnn 0 55 44 


Motor truck driver with 13-2 ton 
CLUCK et et Se eas ays ataleie aieret tales 


_ 
rare 
oO 

CO 0000 00 00 CO CO CO CO CO 0D CO 0D CO BH CO CO CO 0D CO CO CO CO CO CD GH CO 
Cs 
cs 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of employees are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this contract. 
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Construction of protection work at Pointe 
du Lac, Three Rivers Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. J. Ernest Fleury, Three Rivers, 
P.Q. Date of contract, July 30, 1936. Amount 
of contract, approximately $6,637.50. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 
Driver, horse and cart............. $0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
OLIVET Sse Goh ee. occa ee 0 35 8 44 
atbourerss 5... kee: aoa. Se 0 35 8 44 
Garponterss.. Ate eee. ee 0 55 8 44 
Masons 4%. $ <3. oF ect t Moco ee 0 70 8 44 
IBIAcKamiths noccess coc ere 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and truck— 

leand 2:tOn8 xcochecneencees eee 1 35 8 44 
Motortrock.driver ence once 0 35 8 44 


Timbermen or cribmen (using in- 
terchangeably such tools as: 
Broad-axe, hammer, x-cut saw, 


BUPEr AOTC) Uaekeieprs eed. We. 0 40 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall. be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Construction of wharf repairs, Grosse Isle, 
Montmagny-L’Islet Co., PQ. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Fournier & Montminy, Cap 
St. Ignace, PQ. Date of contract, July 24, 
1936. Amount of contract, approximately 


$5,851.25. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths, Je0.@.-5 25 teb cesses $0 50 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 44 
Cement jfinishers-40e2 ee 0 50 44 


Compressor operators.............--. 
Concrete mixer operator (gas. or 


8 
8 
8 
8 
electric). oie Gene os bs 0 40 8 44 
Drill runners (machine)............ 0 40 8 44 
Teamster, horse and cart.......... 0 45 8 44 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 44 
Teams ter... dcsQe.d Se ee See 0 30 8 44 
Hoist operator (gas. or electric)... 0 40 8 44 
Labourers cc. Base Jeen st ae neeee 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck driver and trueck— 
T=) CONS: Jan ection «ee 135 8 44 
SibODS.S we 3 RED. See ee ee 1 85 8 44 
Motor truek drivers....:.5.0.2..00- 0.35 8 44 
PaINGGTsie as se PiNcos .o Rivoes cee 0 50 8 44 
Poywdermien ¥.:. 38 Piss.<osc becomes oe 0 40 8 44 
8 


Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 
terchangeably such tools as 
broad-axe, x-cut saw, adze, saw, 


hammer, auger)t.........0..50-: 0 373 


oo 


44 





Construction of wharf repairs at Clarke City, 
Saguenay Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Frank Ross, Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
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July 30, 1986. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $9,085. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Carpenters. |... S885 TGs. boecesien a. $0 50 8 44 

Blaclestmi then... Geek tess tee scaccsis oce 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec- 

CHIC. MOM 1 Ee MO eB cteis acetates 0 40 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator—gas. or 

GICCEDIO.. A wees See Ree ee 0 40 8 44 

Drill. runners. Wea. sca ceee ee eee Re 0 40 8 44 

Driver, horse andicart............. 0 45 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 

BD she) to eo fe ee ee ot: 0 30 8 44 

Hoist OpelatOnseie oo. caeee rene 0 40 8 44 

Ea DOULCTS:...4. ee. coke aR ARO 0 30 8 44 

Motor truck drivers................ 0 35 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

Liand! 2tons eric cee eee errne 1 35 8 44 

So CONS... te ee ccs Rete RE 1 85 8 44 
Timbermen and cribmen (using 
such tools as: Broad-axe, cross- 

cut saw, hammer, auger, adze) .. 0 37% 8 44 

ROWOGCHIMAN Swen (eae A enna 0 40 8 44 

Wat chimaners 14 ates 12... aera 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Construction of an addition to the Entomo- 
logical Laboratory, Fredericton, N.B. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Andrew D. McCain, East 
Florenceville, N.B. Date of contract, July 28, 
1936. Amount of contract, $7,500 and unit 
prices for additional work. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 





per hour per per 





LA 


Concrete and cement mixer operator 0 
Cement imisiicrste eee 0 
Stonemasonseers. pee ie ot ale ee 0 
StoOnecuttersee. pee ee ee es 0 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 
Lathersfmetalems 7, oa ies 0 
Lathers: wooden. meee ree eee 0 
IR ASG erence ne Se eee ae eee 0 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 


MIGCURICIAnSte. eke tne ae eee 60 44 
Labourers BA. 0 SIS, BR ea 0 35 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 44 


aq 
Or 

CO GO GO CO CO CO CO GO GO GO GO CO GD CO CO CO CO OO CO CO GO 0D CO 
ie 
te 





Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 44 
Drivers} 3. ale eae eee 0 35 44 « 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Trand 2: tons ow Wa ete Lee 1 40 44 
Motor truck drivers.2es..es0ne2 0 40 44 
Watehmanss #..... ARG... daccas 0 30 44 
Plasterers: helpers asagee rea, Senter 0 40 44 


N.B.—Where, by agreemént or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of a new concrete floor in the 
plant house of National Research Laboratory, 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, Farley 
Construction Co., Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, August 18, 1986. Amount of contract, 
$1,195. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Concrete mixer operator—gas. or 
ClECELIC..655 6 AQ ARR LD» SEE $0 50 44 
Comentainishers:seasee .eeee. ok 0 60 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 44 
Steam fittersaec,-.:.bs--sethiie- 0 80 44 
Hleetricians emacs eevee os oe 0 70 44 
Labourers A. «. Seco «BO... 4. 


Driver, horse and cart............. 
Driver, team and wagon........... 
IOTIVErs eee. ere Re CT ee 


Motor truck driver and truck— 
ARAN CRORLONS Secu errant 


So 
nw 
o 
GO CO GO GO GO GO GO CO CO CO CO CO 00 
> 
ie 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rate 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered aS 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of floating breakwaters at 
Fisherman’s Floats, Prince Rupert, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. John Currie & Son, 
Prince Rupert, B.C. Date of contract, July 11, 
1936. Amount of contract, approximately 
$9,741.50. <A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Piledriver foremant/i! 2. vreles.. =: $1 124 8 
Piledriverjengineer is. )..:d.ul0ee ats. 1 00 8 
(Piledriveriman™ stent ete. tek 0 90 8 
Boomiman sess Saati s ese 0 90 8 
STC COIN AI: meaarr rete «aah es tere eta: 0 90 8 
Werrickiidn.. .. ket: 86 aa 0 90 8 
PINeimMant. sce he tk ee 0 65 8 
Laborers: 2s. #26 aoa Pe gets 0 45 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48* per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


*(Tenders taken before May, when the 44-hour week be- 
came effective by statute.) 

Installation of Post Office Equipment in the 
Post Office Building and Annex at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. Name of contractors, Carter-Halls- 


Aldinger Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of 
contract, August 7, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, $29,229. A fair wages schedule was: 


inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Concrete mixer operator—gas. and 

ClECERIC.  SaeyRe hao k ace ss cee $0 50 8 44 
Cement dnishers.cjeccc ation. deo =) 0 60 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
Lathers— 

Metal-cecocdrcuseretrwys oe teerr et 0 75 8 44 

NVCOCL Stee Hemet arr et 5 oe 0 70 8 44 
Pigsterets rer coe tee 1 00 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

AMALEEIAL meee ae ee ON OER 0 474 8 44 
Painters and glaziers........:...... 0 70 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 44 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 

(all men assigned to help trades- 

ATOM) Set ak. she eta. he Ss ects. Ga 0 474 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 85 8 44 
Machinists e .. Sips 7247). Goren ieee 0 70 8 44 
sb b lll sei ted oy Sees See he seed leh Be a 0 75 8 44 
IAW OULETS 5 clos 2k oyoos he ore, boxe te 0 40 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
I riy Ore ee Ce ae eee 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

MATIC CONS trina cer cece. .oee 1 45 ate} 44 

Shit ON SMM. 5... re Sena ers aetens «sree oe 1 95 8 44 
Motor truck Griver..ccsss6 ise e cea: 0 45 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 44 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(continuously employed mixing 


and tempering mortar)........... 0 474 8 44 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of alterations and additions 
to the public building at Innisfail, Alberta. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. H. Green, 
Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, August 8, 
1936. Amount of contract, $1,097. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Concrete and cement mixer oper- 
ator—gas. or electric............. $0 45 8 44 
Cement finishers. (cscs. ..822s2+> 0 55 8 44 
Stonemasons...6e ed. «a+ dsdancares 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(continuously employed mixing 
and tempering mortar)........... 0 424 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Sheet metal workers..............- 0 65 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 44 
Latherstimoetal sed . tate. sities, 0 70 8 44 
Lathers, woogs.tc. 2&natyae ooo 0 65 8 44 
Plasterers aut Bist ysslotes tas “ties 0 90 8 44 
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Dredging work at Drum Head, N.S. Name 
Rates pate of contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour Montreal Tr .. Date of contract, August 24, 
not less not more gi % 
than than 1936. Amount of contract, approximately 
per hour | per per $14,719.74. The General Fair Wages Clause 
day week ‘ f 
pose eg helpers Sperm was inserted in the contract. 
employed mixing and tempering 2 : 
pimaterial) Kee eee $0 oe : a Dredging work in the North Arm of the 
int NAZIOLEs. |. ce uiecloes wee : 
Plumbers and. sieaiitier. 0 80 8 i Fraser River, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Labourers | «0g | 8 44. British Columbia Bridge and Dredging Co., 
Driver, horse and cart............- 0 50 8 44 
Biel team and wagon........... ee 4 i Ltd., Vancouver, BC. Date of outer 
ENV OLAS oc. ee is ea eee : ract. approxl- 
Motor truck driver and truck— August 3, 1936 Amount of contrac PP 
dean 2 CONS je hEcc eh aaee ies ee 1 40 8 44 mately $63,000. The General Fair Wages 
Motor truck ‘drivers.........0025++% 0 40 8 44 é 5 
WWAECDINAN. .(..9). Soe scas bs pean 0 30 8 44 Clause was inserted in the contract. 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

In any case where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of alterations and additions to 
the public building at Okotoks, Alberta. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. H. Green, 
Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, August 8, 
1936. Amount of contract, $2,669. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 


Brick and hollow tilelayers........ 
Brick and hollow tilelayers’ helpers 
(continuously employed mixing 


$0 90 8 44 


and tempering mortar)........... 0 422 8 44 
StONCMAABONS TF. sn eho. see oe 0 90 8 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

RNOTCAT)\. t avateeet Cas oo ee 0 423 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 0 40 8 44 
Mathers, “metalic cc .5 ace oie wee 0 70 8 44 
hat hers ; wood: seacctereate eee eee 0 65 8 44 
IBLASLOTERS. «inc ci ccs ee 0 90 8 44 


Plasterers’ helpers (continously em- 
ployed mixing and tempering 
material). S60 vs tee oe een 

Painters and glaziers............... 

Plumbers and steamfitters......... 

Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 
(all men assigned to help trades- 


Oo 
> 
or 
CO C0 CO 
=~ 
Ho 


PIVOIL verse cays iabotciorolsieienshecske canes atone 0 423 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 75 8 44 
Iba bourerse veer, cach eee ee 0 35 8 44 
Drivers, horse and cart............ 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
DD niy eraien! satWawdy....« J. 4eee goa ae 0 35 8 44 
Motor-truck driver: » a: 0 dcusenc. 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

hand 2utonscs: 245:,. eee 1 40 8 44 

BAL ONS 2078s OI eo, o.esaio es batece: 1 90 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Dredging work at Caissie’s Cape, N.B. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Philip M. Leger, Mount 
Carmel, N.B. Date of contract, August 3, 
1936. Amount of contract, approximately 
$3,800. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at Byng Inlet, Ontario. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Dredge and 
Dock Co., Ltd., Midland, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 7, 1936. Amount of contract, 
approximately $8,640. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging work in harbour, Toronto, Ont. 
Name of contractors, National Sand & Material 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 28, 1936. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $11,962.50. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging work in the harbour, Liverpool, 
N.S. Name of contractors, J. P. Porter & 
Sons, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
August 6, 1936. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $12,920. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 
Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building, Kingsville, Ont. 
Name. of contractors, The Office Specialty 
Mig. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of 
contract, July 30, 1986. Amount of contract, 
$1,666. The “B” labour 
inserted in this contract. 


conditions were 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Watrous, 
Sask. Name of contractors, W. H. Cushing 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, August 
13, 1936. Amount of contract, $754. The “B” 
labour conditions were inserted in this contract. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement or schedule, the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general in- 
terest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


Winnirec, Manrropa—CerrtTaIn BAKERIES IN 
THE NorRTHERN SECTION OF WINNIPEG AND 
THE BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WoRK- 
ERS’ INTERNATIONAL Union, Locau No. 292. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 15, 1936 
to April 30, 1937. Notice to be given by either 
party desiring a change in the agreement, 
thirty days before the expiration ‘date. 

(A strike over the violation of this agree- 
ment is reported on page 775 of this issue.) 

Only union workers to be employed, if avail- 
able. Others employed must join the union and 
the union may withdraw from work any worker 
who violates a union rule. The union label to 
be used on all products and it will be with- 
drawn by the union in case of violation of the 
agreement. Where a worker has been em- 
ployed for two weeks, he cannot be dismissed 
except for flagrant misconduct or by the con- 
sent of both parties. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 44 hour week. 

Overtime not to be permitted while there 
are unemployed members of the union. Over- 
time to be paid at time and one-half. 

Minimum wages per week: head bakers $25, 
dough men $19, bench men $16, helpers $13, 
cake bakers 40 cents per hour. (These are in- 
creases of $1 per week in weekly wage rates 
and of 5 cents per hour for cake bakers from 
the wage rates in effect in the former agreement 
with the Food Workers’ Industrial Union). 

During the slack season there shall be equal 
division of work among employees as far as 
possible. 

Where san employer, 
does any kind of work, the same regulations 
as to hours of labour and division of work to 
apply. 

Grievances to be first taken up with the 
shop committee and union representative. No 
patie to occur during negotiations of any dis- 
pute. 

241387—5 


manager or foreman . 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Toronto, OwnrTario—CrrtaAIn MaNnuraAcTuRERS 
oF Boys’ CLoTHING, WoMEN’s Suits AND 
Dresses AND THE NATIONAL CLOTHING 
Workers oF CANADA. 


Agreement in effect in one establishment 
from July 24, 1935 and in others from January 
and March 1936. The agreement may be 
changed ‘by agreement in writing between the 
firm and the union, 

Only union members to be employed except 
new employees who must join the union. No 
employee to be discharged without just cause 
or without the employer consulting with the 
union executive. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week, 

Wages: Wherever possible all work to be 
done on a wage basis which is not to be less 
than the rate set by the Minimum Wage Board. 
The employer and the union to confer from 
time to time regarding wage rates, and if there 
is any dispute which cannot be settled between 
them, it shall be referred to the general board 
of directors, and, if disputed, to an indepen- 
dent party whose decision will be accepted. 
Wage rates paid must be at least equal to those 
paid in establishments where work of a similar 
nature is performed. No deductions to be made 
from wages unless agreed to between the em- 
ployer and the union. 


WINNIPEG, ManirropA.— Certain WoMEN’s 
CLoak AND Surr MANUFACTURERS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL Lapies’ GARMENT WorK- 
ERS’ UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 15, 1936 
to July 15, 1937. 

This agreement amends the previous agree- 
ment which was summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, November 1935, page 1061, as follows: 

Hours: 42 per week divided into 54 working 
days, provided that during the slack season, 
that is between November 15 and January 15 
and between May 15 and July 15, no work to be 
done on Saturdays. 

Wages being paid employees under the Octo- 
ber 1935 agreement to be increased $2 per week 
for all those receiving $12 or less per week 
and $1.50 for those receiving over $12 per week. 


Winnirec, Manrropa,—Certain MeEn’s Work 
CLoTHING MANUFACTURERS AND THE 
UniteD GARMENT WorkKERS oF AMERICA. 


This agreement was reached following a strike 
reported in the LABOUR GAZETTE, August 1936, 
page 693, and the current issue, page 775. A 
similar agreement with another firm has been 
in effect for several years. 

Agreement to be in effect from various dates 
in July and August, 1936. 

The employers acknowledge the right of the 
workers to organize and to deal collectively 
through a representative chosen by and through 
the union and there shall be no discrimination 
against any employee for union activity. The 
union agrees not to interfere with the em- 
ployers’ proper factory discipline and manage- 
ment, not to limit output, restrict employment 
nor curtail production. 
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Hours: 8 per day, a 44-hour week, 
Overtime: all work before regular starting 


time or after regular quitting time, time and 
one-quarter; work on Sundays or legal holidays, 
double time. Piece workers to receive prices 
increased similarly for work done outside regu- 
lar hours. 

Minimum wages are the union piece rate 
schedule, 


Construction: Building and Structures 


Toronto AND Districr Soctrry or DOMESTIC, 
SANITARY AND HEATING ENGINEERS AND 
THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS 
AND STEAMFITTERS, LocAL No. 46. 


Agreement in effect from March 24, 1936, 
to March 1, 1937, and from year to year there- 
after unless sixty days’ notice prior to Febru- 
ary 28, 1937, is given by either party, in which 
case the Joint Conference Board shall convene 
within thirty days and come to a decision. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazeTTr, August, 1935, page 776. Wages re- 
main the same at 90 cents per hour for jour- 
neymen plumbers. 


ToroNTO, ONTARIO—BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND 
CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO 
AND THE SHEET Meta Workers’ INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Loca, No 30. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1936, to April 30, 1937, and thereafter from 
year to year until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LAaBour 
GAZETTE, July, 1935, page 692, with the excep- 
tion that the minimum hourly wage for jour- 
neymen sheet meta] workers is raised from 75 
to 824 cents per hour, 


Hours remain unchanged, with an 8-hour day 
and a 40-hour week. 


Toronto, OntTario.—A CERTAIN WRECKING 
CoMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL Hop 
CARRIERS’, BUILDING AND COMMON LABOUR- 
ERS’ UNION or AMERICA, TORONTO WRECK- 
ERS’ LOCAL. 


Agreement reached after a minor dispute 
reported on page 774 of this issue. 


Agreement was signed on or about August 4, 
1936, and is effective for one year. Notice 
of any proposed change in the agreement must 
be given thirty days before the expiration 
of the agreement. 

The union agrees to supply the company with 
competent help and the company agrees that 
no worker shall be employed unless he is a 
union member, 

Hours: 8 per day, but in cases of special 
need, 9 hours’ work shall be permitted at the 
regular rate; all work in excess of 9 hours to 
be paid at the rate of time and one-quarter. 


Wages: ground worker labourers 35 cents 
per hour and barmen 40 cents per hour until 
March 1, 1937, when these rates shall be 
increased by 5 cents per hour. These rates not 
to apply on any work done for the city, pro- 
vincial or federal government for which mini- 
mum rates have been set. 

A shop steward elected by the employees shall 
take up any complaint which the company may 
have against any employee. No employee shall 
be discharged before the matter of his dis- 


charge has been taken up with the union and 
the consent of the union has been obtained; 


Toronto, Onrario.—Cutr STONE SECTION OF 
THE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND THE TORONTO 
LocAL OF THE JOURNEYMEN STONECUTTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF NorRTH AMERICA. ; 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1932, page 819, and 
amended as shown in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1933, page 733, has been renewed from 
May 1, 1936, to April 30, 1937. 

Wages for journeymen stonecutters remain 
at 874 cents per hour, with a 44-hour week. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Elee- 
tricity and Gas 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—THE HAMILTON Hynpro- 
ELECTRIC COMMISSION AND SUCH OF ITS 
EMPLOYEES WHO ArE MEMBERS OF LOCAL 
Union No. 1388, INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
Hoop oF ELECTRICAL WORKERS 


Verbal agreement to be in effect from July I, 
1936, to July 1, 1937, and thereafter from year 
to year until notice. 

This agreement is based on the recommenda- 
tions of a Board of Conciliation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act given 
in July, 1933, and published in the Lapuour 
GAZETTE August, 1933, page 759. These recom- 
mendations were accepted verbally by em- 
ployer and workers, and with the exception 
of the wage rate clauses, the present agree- 
ment is the same as that recommended in the 
above report. The present agreement does 
not deal with the meter department as did 
the Board’s report. 

Wages per month in the sub-station operat- 
ing department: electrical workers with 3 
years’ experience or over $155, with 2 to 3 years’ 
experience $130, with 1 to 2 years’ experience 
$115, with less than one year’s experience $100. 

Wages per hour in overhead line department, 
underground and maintenance department and 
trouble department: first class linemen 81 
cents, second class linemen 76 cents, cablemen 
81 cents, foremen 91 cents. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA.—CERTAIN STEVE- 
DORING COMPANIES AND THE VICTORIA LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement to be in effect from Jume 15, 1936 
to June 15, 1941, and from the year thereafter 
until either party gives 60 days’ notice prior to 
June 15 of any year. 

_This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, April 1936, page 369, with the fol- 
lowing changes and additions: 

Saturday afternoon is hereafter to be classed 
as overtime. 

The association undertakes to maintain in its 
membership only workmen capable of doing a 
fair day’s work. It also agrees that strikes 
will not be called on sympathetic grounds. 

As heretofore, base rates in the Port of Vic- 
toria shall be governed by the rates prevailing 
in the Port of Vancouver. 
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Service: Hotels and Restaurants Furniture workers, Province of Quebec 
(Amendment). 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN HoTEeLs, MEMBERS 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF HOTEL PROPRIETORS 
AND THE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOY. 
EES’ INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE AND BaAr- 
TENDERS’ INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE, No. 280, 
(BEVERAGE DISPENSERS). 


The agreement covers hotel beverage and tap 
rooms. 

Agreement accepted August 26, 1936 and 
earlier dates, to be in effect until June 30, 1937. 
A strike to obtain this agreement in some of 
the hotels is reported on page 778 of this issue. 

Only union members in good standing to be 
employed. Any others employed must Join the 
union. The union agrees to use its influence 
with organized labour and its friends to pat- 
ronize only such places as display the union 
card which is to be supplied by the union. 

Hours: 54 per week to be performed within 
six days. 

Overtime to be paid at 50 cents per hour. 

Minimum wage rates: $18 per week for wait- 
ers handling beverages and $21 for tap men. 
Where an employee is employed as tap man 
and waiter, the rate is $21. For ten Class B 
hotels, the wage scale is $16 per week for wait- 
ers and $19 for tapmen. Extra help or spare- 
men to be paid 50 cents per hour and must be 
paid for at least three hours. If employed a 
full 9 hour day, however, the wage rate for the 
day to be $3.50. 

Where by mutual agreement meals are sup- 
plied, a maximum of 25 cents per meal and of 
$3 per week may be charged by the employer, 
and a maximum of $2.50 per week for room. 

Uniforms for waiters and tapmen to be sup- 
plied and laundered at the expense of the em- 
ployer. 

Waiters and tapmen to be properly insured 
against accident under the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act or other liability 
insurance at the expense of the employer. 


Industrial Standards Act of Nova Scotia 


The following schedules have been made 
binding by Order in Council and the terms 
summarized in this issue in the article begin- 
ning on page 8382: 

Electrical Workers, Halifax and Dartmouth. 

Plumbers and Steamfitters, Halifax and 
Dartmouth. 

Carpenters, Halifax and Dartmouth. 

Bricklayers, Halifax and Dartmouth. 


Quebec Collective Labour Agreements 
_ Extension Act 


The following agreement and amendments 
to agreements have been made obligatory by 
Orders in Council and are summarized in the 
article beginning on page 833 of this issue: 

Glove cutters (work gloves), Province of 
Quebec. 

Building Trades, 
(Amendment). 

Building Trades, Quebec (Amendment). 

Longshoremen (Inland and Coastal Navi- 
gation), Montreal (Amendment). 

Glove cutters (fine gloves), 
Quebec (Amendment). 

24137—53 


Lake St. John District 


Province of 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 
The following schedules have recently been 


made obligatory and the terms summarizea 
in the article beginning on page 838 of this 
issue: 

Millinery Industry, 
(Cancellation). 

Bricklayers, 
Kitchener. 

Building Labourers, Kitchener. 

Carpenters, Kitchener. 

Painters, Kitchener. 

Plumbers, Windsor. 

Electrical Workers, Windsor. 

Building Labourers, Windsor. 

Plasterers, Windsor. 

Carpenters, Windsor. 

-Bricklayers, Windsor. 

Carpenters, Ottawa. 

Plumbers, Ottawa. 

Brewery Workers, Province of Ontario. 


Province of Ontario 


Stonemasons and Plasterers, 


Industrial Standards Act of Alberta 


The following schedules have recently been 
approved and made binding by Order in 
Council and are summarized in the article 


beginning on page 838 of this issue: 


Electrical Workers, Wetaskiwin. 

Tinsmiths and Sheet Metal Workers, Weta- 
skiwin. 

Plumbers and Steamfitters, Wetaskiwin. 

Bricklayers and Plasterers, Wetaskiwin. 

Building Labourers, Wetaskiwin. 

Painters, Wetaskiwin. 

Carpenters, Wetaskiwin. 

Electrical Workers, Calgary. 

Tile and Marble Layers, Edmonton. 





An historical outline of occupational diseases, 
industrial hygiene and surgery traced from 
early antiquity to the depression of the twen- 
tieth century appears in the July issue of 
Industrial Medicine. The writer, Dr. Robert 
T. Legge, professor of Hygiene, University of 
California, devotes particular attention to the 
early period of occupational hygiene following 
upon the advent of modern industrialism. 





The value of imports brought into Canada, 
free of duty, from the United States by Cana- 
dians under the $100 exemption clause since 
May 1, when the regulation went into effect, 
until July 31 was $751,885. The following is 
the classification of items: clothing, $393,457; 
furniture and household appliances, $90,735; 
boots and shoes, $73,992; automobile accessor- 
ies, $29,763; automobile tires and tubes, $20,- 
133; foodstuffs, $1,559; miscellaneous articles, 
$142, 246. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF NOVA SCOTIA 
First Schedules of Wages and Hours Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Nova 
Scotia, which was summarized in the 
LaABouR GaAzeTTs, July, page 604, is similar to 
the Industrial Standards Act of Ontario as 
noted below in the first paragraph of “Indus- 
trial Standards Act of Ontario.” It is, how- 
ever, restricted to the building and construc- 
tion industry in Halifax and Dartmouth and 
excludes employees of the provincial govern- 
ment or municipalities and also excludes any 
employee performing temporary work or ser- 
vice the total amount of which does not ex- 
ceed one hundred dollars. 


The following are the first schedules to be 
put into effect through Order in Council under 
this Act. : 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, HALIFAX AND Dart- 
mourH.—An Order in Council dated Septem- 
ber 1 and published in The Royal Gazette, 
September 2, makes obligatory a schedule of 
wages for all those engaged in the electrical 
industry in the city of Halifax and the town 


of Dartmouth. 

The schedule is to be in effect from Septem- 
ber 12, 1936, to April 30, 1937, and thereafter 
from year to year until either party gives 
the required notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Where more than one- shift a day is 
worked, on the second and third shifts, 8 
hours’ pay for 7 hours‘ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first five 
hours, double time thereafter. Double time 
for work on Sundays, seven specified holidays 
and eivic holidays. No work on Labour Day 
except for the protection of life and property. 

Minimum wage rate for electrical workers: 
80 cents per hour. 

Not more than one apprentice or helper to 
be allowed to any journeyman. Apprentices 
to be paid 20 cents per hour during second 
year, 30 cents during third year, 40 cents 
during fourth year and 50 cents during fifth 
year. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, HALIFAX AND 
DartmMouTtH.—An Order in Council, dated 
September 1 and published in The Royal 
Gazette, September 2, makes obligatory the 
terms of a schedule for all those engaged in 
the plumbing and steamfitting industry in the 
city of Halifax and the town of Dartmouth. 


The schedule is in effect from September 12, 
1936, to April 30, 1937, and thereafter from 
year to year until either party gives the re- 
quired notice. 

This schedule is similar to the one noted 
above for electricians at Halifax and Dart- 
mouth, with these exceptions: 

Civic holidays are not listed with the holi- 
days for which double time is to be paid. 

Minimum wage rate for plumbers and steam- 
fitters: 75 cents per hour. 

No wage rates are specified for apprentices. 


In case of extra high or heavy work, any help 
required, in addition to the one apprentice or 
helper per journeyman, are to be labourers 
who wy not be required to do any mechanical 
work. 


(CARPENTERS, HALIFAX AND DarTMoUTH.—An 
Order in Council, dated September 1 and pub- 
hshed in The Royal Gazette, September 2, 
makes obligatory the terms of a schedule for 
all those engaged in the carpentry industry 
in the city of Halifax and the town of Dart- 
mouth. 

The schedule is in effect from September 12, 
1936, to April 30, 1937, and thereafter from 
year to year until either party gives the re- 
quired notice. 

This schedule is similar to the one noted 
above for electricians at Halifax and Dart- 
mouth, with these exceptions: 

Overtime to be paid for at the rate of time 
and one-half for the first five hours following 
the first shift and the first three hours follow- 
ing the second and third shifts and double 
time thereafter. Civic holidays are omitted 
from the list of holidays for which double time 
is_to be paid. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 60 
cents per hour. No wages rates are specified 
for apprentices. 


BRICKLAYERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH.— 
An Order in Council, dated September 1 and 
published in The Royal Gazette, September 2, 
makes obligatory the terms of a schedule for 
all those engaged in the bricklaying industry 
in the city of Halifax and the town of Dart- 
mouth. . 

The schedule is in effect from September 12. 
1936, to April 30, 1937, and thereafter from 
year to year until either party gives the re- 
quired notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Where shifts are being worked, 8 hours’ 
pay for 7 hours’ work for the second and 
third shift. 

All overtime and work on Sundays and seven 
specified holidays double time. No work on 
Labour Day except for the protection of life 
and property. 

Minimum wage rate for bricklayers: 9734. 
cents per hour. 


It is expected that the Royal Commission on 
the Textile Industry, which adjourned in 
Montreal on June 22 will begin its fall session 
on or about September 15, and continue for 
several weeks. 

Questionnaires sent to textile mills late in 
June and early in July requesting detailed in- 
formation regarding production costs, trading 
profits, and other relevant matters concerning 
the past 10 years’ operations have been com- 
pleted and returned to the Commission’s ac- 
countants. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


Reese proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include: the extension by Order in 
Council of an agreement affecting glove 
cutters (work gloves) throughout the Province, 
which is summarized below; amendments to 
Orders in Council affecting five other agree- 
ments which are also noted below. In addition, 
a request for an amendment to the Order in 
Council affecting building trades at Montreal 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 1, and a request for the extension of a 
new agreement affecting printing trades at 
Chicoutimi was published in the issue of 
August 8. 

The text of the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in the 
Lazour GAZETTE, May, 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in the 
issue of June, 1935, page 526, and July, 1936, 
page 607. Under this Act applications may be 
made to the provincial Minister of Labour by 
either party to a collective agreement made 
between, on the one hand, one or more associa- 
tions of bona fide employees, and on the other 
hand, employers or one or more associations of 
employers, to have those terms of such agree- 
ment which concern rates of wages, hours of 
labour and apprenticeship made obligatory on 
all employees and employers in the same trade, 
industry or business within the territorial 
jurisdiction determined by the agreement. The 
application is then printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, and during the following thirty 
days, objections may be made to the Minister of 
Labour. After this delay, if the Minister of 
Labour deems that the provisions of the agree- 
ment “ have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” that would make the establish- 
ment of these conditions advisable, an Order 
in Council may be passed making the terms 
obligatory on all employees and employers in 
the trade, industry or business in the territory 
included in the agreement from the date of the 
publication of the Order in Council in the 
Quebec Official Gazette for the duration of the 
agreement. The provisions of an agreement 
thus made obligatory govern all individual 
labour contracts in the trade, industry or 
business and _ district, except that those 
individual contracts which are to the advantage 
of the employee will have effect unless expressly 
prohibited in the agreement which has been 
approved by Order in Council. The applications 
for extension of agreement have been noted and 
the conditions of the various agreements made 
obligatory by Orders in Council have been given 
in the Lasour GAZETTE beginning in the issue 
of June, 1934. Beginning with the issue of the 
Labour GAZETTE for July, 1935, the terms of 
agreements have been summarized instead of 
being printed in full. 


Guove Cutters (Work Guoves), PROVINCE 
or QurBEc.—An Order in Council, approved 
August 1, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, August 15, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between certain glove manu- 


facturers and Le Syndicat Catholique National 
des Gantiers de Montréal, section des gros 
gants (The National Catholic Union of Glove 
Makers of Montreal, Work Gloves Section) 
and Le Syndicat Catholique National des 
Gantiers des Trois-Riviéres, section des gros 
gants (The National Catholic Union of Glove 
Makers of Three Rivers, Work Gloves Sec- 
tion). 

The territorial jurisdiction 
whole Province of Quebec. 

The agreement is in effect from August 1, 
1936, to July 1, 1937, and for another year if 
neither party gives the required notice of 
objections to its renewal. 

Hours not to exceed 48 per week. If it is 
necessary for any manufacturer to employ 


includes the 


- his workers for more than 48 hours per week 


during a certain period, an agreement as to 
this must first be reached between such manu- 
facturer and the Joint Committee. 

The minimum wage schedule contained in 
this agreement is a schedule of piece rates and 
it is provided that in towns of a population of 
15,000 or less these minimum rates are 10 per 
cent less than in the larger towns and cities. 

One apprentice allowed for every 10 cutters 
or fraction thereof in any shop. 

Apprentices to be paid $7 per week during 
first six months and $9 during second six 
months and the regular piece work rates after 
one year. 

The joint committee appointed under the 
Act to fix wages for any other type cf glove 
not now provided for, but such rates before 
becoming obligatory must be approved by an 
amendment to this Order in Council. 


Buitping Trapes, Lake Sr. Jonn District— 
An Order in Council, approved August 7 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 8, amends the previous Order in 
Council for these trades (Lasour Gazerts, 
January, page 88, and March, page 275) by 
including from August 1, 1936, the county of 
Saguenay and providing that for contracts 
exceeding $10,000 in this county overtime work 
not exceeding two hours per day be paid at 
regular rate and the following hourly wage 
scale to be paid: bricklayers and masons, 70 
cents, enginemen—shovel (steam, gas) 65 cents 
to $1, electricians 50 to 60 cents, blacksmiths 
45 to 55 cents, enginemen—hoisting 55 cents, 
carter (two horses) 50 cents, carpenters and 
joiners (finishing) 45 to 50 cents; plumbers 
and steamfitters, cement finishers and painters 
40 to 50 cents; carpenters and joiners (repair- 
ing and concrete forms) and compressor aner- 
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ators 40 to 45 cents, enginemen—gas mixer 35 
to 45 cents; riggers, carter (one horse) and 
powdermen 40 cents; truck driver and drill 
operator 35 cents; helpers, stationary firemen 
30 to 35 cents; carters and common labourers 
30 cents. It is also provided that clearing onera- 
tions comprising the cutting and scouring of 
wood and road building are not governed by 
this Order in Council. 


Burtpina TRADES, Quesec—An Order in 
Council, approved August 1, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, August 8, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for these trades 
(Lasour Gazerrs, June, page 545 and July, 
page 660) by providing for Thetford Mines in 
a separate zone with the following minimum 
hourly wage scale: bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers 60 cents; carpenters and joiners, 
metal lathers 50 cents; wood lathers, drillers, 
stationary enginemen and mechanics, engine- 
men—steam shovel, enginemen—hoisting, 
enginemen—gas mixer, enginemen—compres- 
sor 45 cents; painters, tinsmith roofers, joint 
pointers, cement finishers, marble setters, tile 
setters, terrazzo setters, men working on 
machines for polishing the terrazzo, 40 cents; 
building caulkers 35 cents; mortar makers, 
celanite mixers, plaster pourers, hod carriers 
and common labourers 30 cents. 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND COASTAL 
NavicaTIon), Montreau.—By an order in 
Council, approved August 4 and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, August 8, the 
Order in Council relating to these workers 
which was summarized in the Lasour Gazette, 
August, page 751, is rescinded and the original 
Orders in Council (Lasour Gazetrs, May, page 
460 and July, page 661) are declared to be 
in force. 


Grove Cutters (Fine Guoves), Province or 
Qursrc—An Order in Council, approved 
August 1, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazetic, August 15, makes an addition to the 
piece rate list in the agreement which was 
summarized in the Lasour Gazertn, June, 
page 545. 


FurNituRE Workers, Province oF QuEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, approved August 7 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 15, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (Lasour Gazerres, 
November, 1935, page 1064, December, page 
1157, and January, 1936, page 87) by making 
the following changes:— 

The agreement is to be renewed each year 
on August 31 unless “a preponderant group 
of employers or the contracting parties of the 
first part give notice to the other parties 
hereto of their intention to revoke same at 
least ninety days before the date of expiration 
of the said contract.” 


The party of the first part is changed to 
“the manufacturers of furniture of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, representing the following 
employers” instead of the association prev- 
iously a party. 

The minimum rates for employees over 21 
years of age are to apply also to common 
labourers. 


Measures Employed by Sherwin- 
Williams Co. of Canada 


Safety 


Reference was made in the July issue of 
the Lasour Gazerrr, to the fact that the 
Sherwin-Williams Company of Canada, 
Limited, had won the Hon. C. J. Arcand 
trophy for industrial plant safety. By this 
achievement, this Company wins, for the 
second time during the last four years, the 
handsome trophy donated in 1932 by the 
Hon. C. J. Arcand. 

In accepting this award the company is 
justifiably proud of its record of operating 
2,772,444 man-hours in 1935 without a single 
lost-time accident. In order to accomplish 
this, the Sherwin-Williams Company adopted 
and developed modern methods in accident 
prevention. All motors, drive-shafts, cog 
wheels, belting, etc., are installed close to the 
ceiling, while any machinery on the floor is 
guarded and kept painted and clean. Good 
housekeeping is the rule in every department. 
Floors are swept every night and washed once 
a week. Staircases are well-lighted, painted 
regularly, and all corners are painted white 
for better visibility; plant inspections are held 
regularly; suggestions for improvement are 
always welcome and where feasible put into 
effect at once. Co-operation between foremen 
and superintendents in carrying out any better- 
ment of working conditions with a view to the 
prevention of accidents, insures the well-being 
of the employees. Warning signs are posted 
at strategic points; and a fully equipped first- 
aid man is always on hand to give immediate 
treatment for minor injuries which might 
otherwise become serious if not attended to 
immediately. 

Employing such accident preventive 
measures, the Sherwin-Williams Company 
stated that it looked forward confidently to 
another year of operation without a lost-time 
accident. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Agreements Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the 
Lapour GaAzerts, June, page 534, provides that 
the Minister of Labour for Ontario may, upon 
petition of representatives of employees or 
employers in any industry, convene a confer- 
ence or series of conferences of employees and 
employers in the industry in any zone or zones 
to investigate the conditions of labour and 
practices in such industry and to negotiate 
standard rates of wages and hours of labour. 
The employees and employers in attendance 
may formulate and agree upon a schedule of 
wages and hours of labour for all or any class 
of employees in such industry or district. If 
in the opinion of the Minister a schedule of 
wages and hours for any industry is agreed 
upon in writing by a proper and _ sufficient 
representation of employees and of employers, 
he may approve of it, and upon his recom- 
mendation, the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil may declare such schedule to be in force 
for a period not exceeding twelve months 
and thereupon such schedule shall be binding 
upon every employee or employer in such 
industry in such zone or zones to which the 
schedule applies, the schedule not coming into 
effect until ten days after publication of the 
Order in Council in The Ontario Gazette. 
The Minimum Wage Board has authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Act and of the 
regulations and schedules. Beginning with the 
July, 1935, issue of the LABour GazETTE, sum- 
maries are given in this article of the schedules 
which have thus been approved. 


MILLINERY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
—The schedule for this industry which was 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerts, June, 
1936, page 549, has been rescinded by an Order 
in Council which was published in The Ontario 
Gazette, August 15. 


BRICKLAYERS, STONEMASONS AND  PLASTER- 
ERS, KitcHener.—An Order in Council dated 
August 6, and published in The Ontario Ga- 
zette, August 15, and corrected in the issue 
of August 22, makes obligatory the terms of 
a schedule governing the bricklaying, stone- 
masonry and plastering trades in a zone which 
includes the city of Kitchener, the town of 
Waterloo and surrounding district. 

This Order in Council is in effect from Sep- 
tember 1, 1936, “during pleasure.” 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hour week. 
Overtime: from 5 pm. to 10 pm. on 


the first five days of the week and on Satur- 
days from noon to 5 p.m., time and one-half, 
except where two or more shifts are being 
carried on when any 8 hours will be considered 


straight time. All other overtime and work 
on Sundays and six specified holidays, double 
time. If required to work in order that con- 
crete may be poured on Saturday afternoon 
and in cases of sactual emergency, straight 
time to be paid. 

Minimum wage rate: 80 cents per hour, to 
apply also to night work which cannot be 
done during the regular working day. In case 
of shift work, for work on the night shift, the 
minimum is 90 cents per hour or 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. <A special minimum rate 
of wages may be established by the Advisory 
Board for any person who is handicapped by 
age or disability. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 

The shcedule does not apply to work con- 
tracted for and accepted prior to July 13, 1936. 


BUILDING LABOURERS, KiTtcHENER.—An 
Order in Council, dated August 6 and pub- 
lished in The Ontario Gazette, August 15, 
makes obligatory the terms of a schedule gov- 
erning common labourers in the building in- 
dustry in a zone which includes the city of 
Kitchener, the town of Waterloo and the sur- 
rounding district. 

This Order in Council is in effect from 
August 25, 1936, “during pleasure.” 

Hours: 9 per day, 48 per week. 

Overtime: all time in excess of 9 hours 
per day or 48 per week to be paid at time 
and one-half. 

Minimum wage rate: 40 cents per hour. 
A special minimum rate may be established 
by the Advisory Board for any handicapped 
person. 

The provisions of this schedule are not to 
apply to persons engaged on work contracted 
for and accepted prior to July 13, 1936. 


CarPENTERS, KircHeNner.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated August 6, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette August 15, makes obligatory 
the terms of a schedule governing the car- 
pentery trade in a zone which includes the 
city of Kitchener and the town of Waterloo 
and adjacent district. Maintenance men per- 
manently employed in industrial or manu- 
facturing establishments are not included. 

This Order in Council is in effect from 
August 25, 1936, “during pleasure.” 

Hours: 9 per day, for first five days of week 
and as many hours between 7 a.m. and 12 noon 
Saturdays as are required to make up 48 hours 
in the week. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 
per hour. 

All other provisions as to hours, overtime 
apprenticeship, etc., are the same as provided 
for bricklayers, stonemasons and plasterers in 
this same zone, as noted above, except that 
there is no higher rate of wages provided for 
work on night shifts. 

he schedule does not apply to work con- 
tracted for and accepted prior to July 13, 1936. 
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PAINTERS, DECORATORS, PAPERHANGERS AND 
Guaziers, KircHENER.—An Order in Council, 
dated August 6 and published in The Ontario 
Gazette August 15, makes obligatory the terms 
of a schedule governing the painting, decor- 
ating, paperhanging and glazing trades in a 
zone which includes the city of Kitchener, 
the town of Waterloo and adjacent district. 
Maintenance men permanently employed by 
industrial or manufacturing establishments are 
not included. 

This Order in Council is in effect from 
August 25, 1936, “during pleasure.” ' 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. Where two or more shifts are being 
carried on, any 8-hour shift to be paid at 
regular rate and no overtime allowed. 

Overtime: from 5 pm. to 10 pm. on first 
five days of the week and from noon to 5 p.m. 
on Saturdays, time and one-half. All other 
overtime and work on Sundays and five speci- 
fied holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate: 50 cents per hour, 
which also applies to night work of not more 
than 8 hours where such work cannot be done 
during a regular working day. A special mini- 
mum rate of wages may be established by the 
Advisory Board for any handicapped person. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 

Any work contracted for and accepted before 
July 13, 1936, is to be exempted from this 
schedule. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, WINDSoR.—An 
Order in Council, dated August 6 and pub- 
lished in The Ontario Gazette August 15, makes 
obligatory the terms of a schedule governing 
the plumbing and heating trade in a zone 
which includes the city of Windsor and the 
adjacent suburban area. 

This schedule replaces the schedule which 
was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, Janu- 
ary, page 90, and this Order in Council is in 
effect from August 25, 19386, “during pleasure.” 

Sprinkler fitting and maintenance work per- 
formed by permanent employees of an indus- 
trial or manufacturing establishment are not 
included under this schedule. 

Hours: 8 per day during first five days of 
the week, from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. with one hour 
for lunch or from 8 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. with one- 
half hour for lunch; a 40 hour week. 

Overtime: all work performed at any time 
except during the regular working day and 
regular working week, between 1 a.m. Monday 
and 8 am. Saturday to be paid at time and 
one-half, with the exception of work on Satur- 
day morning required for the protection of life 
or property and the setting of sleeves and 
inserts which will be done at regular rate, and 
except for shift work. Whenever work is being 
carried on in two or more shifts, for work on 
the night shifts, 7 hours to be worked and the 
wage rate to be $1.15 per hour. No overtime 
permitted where shift work is being carried on. 
Work after 8 am. Saturdays, except as pro- 
vided above, all work on Sundays and six 
specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate: $1 per hour; fifth 
year junior mechanics two thirds of journey- 
men’s rate. A special minimum rate may be 
established by the Advisory Board for handi- 
capped workers. 


Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 

EvectricaAL WorkeErs, WINpsor.—An Order 
in Council, dated August 6 and published in 
The Ontario Gazette August 15, makes obliga- 
tory the terms of a schedule governing the 
electrical repair and construction trade in a 
zone which includes the city of Windsor and 
the adjacent suburban area. 

This schedule replaces the schedule which 
was summarized in the LABoUR GAZETTE, 
November 1935, page 1065, and this Order in 
Council is in effect from August 25, 1936 
“during pleasure.” 

The schedule excludes maintenance work 
performed by permanent employees of indus- 
trial or manufacturing establishments and also 
excludes work done on the assembling, testing, ~ 
inspecting, rebuilding and repairing ot any elec- 
tric motor or machine or household appliance 
in licensed electrical repair shops or in indus- 
trial or manufacturing establishments. 

Hours: 8 per day, between 8 a.m. and 5 
p.m. with one hour for lunch or between 8 
a.m. and 4.30 pm. with one half hour for 
lunch, on the first five days of the week; a 
40 hour week. Whenever work is of such 
a nature that it cannot be done during a 
regular working day, it may be done at night, 
with regular pay for 8 hours. 

Where work is being carried on in two or 
more shifts, an 8 hour shift to be considered 
a regular working day but employees working 
on the night shifts to be paid $1.14 per hour 
or 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. No over- 
time permitted where shift work is being 
carried on. 4 

Overtime to be paid for any work in the 
trade except as provided for above, the over- 
time rate to be double time. Double time 
also for work on Saturdays, Sundays and six 
specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rate: $1 per hour. 
A special minimum rate may be established 
by the Advisory Board for any handicapped 
person. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 

Bumping Lasourers, Winpsor.—An Order 
in Council, dated August 6 and published in 
The Ontario Gazette August 15, makes ob- 
ligatory the terms of a schedule governing 
common labourers in the building trade, in a 
zone which includes the city of Windsor 
and adjacent suburban area. 

This schedule replaces the previous schedule 
which was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
December 1935, page 1159, and this Order in 
Council is in effect from August 25, 1936 “dur- 
ing pleasure.” 

Hours limited to 9 per day and 48 per week. 

Overtime: time and one half; work on Sun- 
days and six specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate: 50 cents per hour. A 
special minimum rate may be established by 
the Advisory Board for handicapped persons. 

PLASTERERS, WiNpsor.—An Order in Council, 
dated August 6 and published in The Ontario 
Gazette August 15, makes obligatory the terms 
of a schedule governing the plastering trade, 
in a zone which includes the city of Windsor 
and the adjacent suburban area. 
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This schedule replaces the previous schedule 
which was summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
December 1935, page 1159, and this Order in 
Council is in effect from August 25, 1936 
“during pleasure.” : 

This schedule is the same as the one sum- 
marized above for electrical workers at Wind- 
sor, with this exception: 

Minimum wage rate for plasterers: 90 cents 
per hour. Where shift work is being carried 
on, plasterers working on night shifts to be 
paid $1.03 per hour or 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work. 


CARPENTERS, Winpsor.—An Order in Council, 
dated August 6 and published in The Ontario 
Gazette August 15, makes obligatory the 
terms of a schedule governing the carpentry 
trade in a zone which includes the city of 
Windsor and the adjacent suburban area. 


This schedule replaces the previous schedule 
which was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
December 1935, page 1159, and this Order in 
Council is in effect from August 25, 1936 “dur- 
ing pleasure.” 

This schedule is the same as the one sum- 
marized above for electrical workers at Wind- 
sor, with these exceptions: 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 80 cents 
per hour. Where shift work is being carried 
on, carpenters working on the night shifts to 
be paid 90 cents per hour or 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. 

One hour of overtime may be added to any 
regular working day at the rate of time and 
one half. Workers required to work on Satur- 
day mornings to permit the pouring of con- 
erete or on work necessary for the protection 
of life or property to be paid at regular rate. 


BRICKLAYERS AND STONEMASONS, WINDSOR.— 
An Order in Council, dated August 6 and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, August 15, 
makes obligatory the terms of a schedule 
governing the bricklaying and stonemasonry 
trades in a zone which includes the city of 
Windsor and adjacent suburban area. 

This sehedule replaces the schedule which 
was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, De- 
cember 1935, page 1158, and this Order in 
Council is in effect from August 25, 1936 “dur- 
ing pleasure.” 

This schedule is the same as the one sum- 
marized above for electrical workers at Wind- 
sor, with these exceptions: 

Minimum wage rate for bricklayers and 
stonemasons: 90 cents per hour. Where shift 
work is (being carried on, bricklayers and 
stonemasons on the night shift to be paid $1.03 
per hour or 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Workers required to work on Saturday morn- 
ings to permit the pouring of concrete or on 
work necessary for the protection of life or 
property to be paid at regular rate. 


CarPENTERS, OTrAwA—An Order in Council, 
dated August 6 and published in The Ontario 
Gazette August 15, makes obligatory the terms 
of a schedule governing the carpentry trade 
in a zone which includes the city of Ottawa 
and surrounding area which is defined in the 
Order in Council. 


This Order in Council is in effect from 
August 25, 1936 “during pleasure.” 


The schedule excludes regular employees of 
industrial or manufacturing establishments do- 
ing repair and maintenance work and work 
on new structures, alterations or extensions 
which are of a minor nature, in or to the 
plant or equipment used by such establishment. 

Hours: 8 per day on first five days of the 
week, between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. with one 
hour for lunch or between 8 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. 
with one half hour for lunch, 4 hours on Sat- 
urdays, from 8 a.m. to 12 noon; a 44 hour 
week. Whenever work is of such a nature 
that it cannot be done during a regular work- 
ing day, it may be done at night, with regular 
pay for an 8 hour shift. Employees required 
to work on Saturday afternoon to permit the 
pouring of concrete or on work necessary for 
the protection of life or property, to be paid 
at the regular rate. 

Whenever work is being done in two or 
more shifts, any 8 hour shift to be considered 
a regular working day, but employees working 
on the night shift to be paid 80 cents per 
hour or 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work, and 
no overtime allowed. 

Overtime between 5 p.m. and 10 pm. on 
the first five days of the week, between noon 
and 5 p.m. on Saturdays, to be paid at time 
and one half. All other overtime including 
work done on Sundays and five specified holi- 
days, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 70 cents 
per hour. A special minimum rate may be 
established by the Advisory Board for handi- 
capped workers. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, OTTAwA—An 
Order in Council, dated August 6, and pub- 
lished in The Ontario Gazette August 15, 
makes obligatory the terms of a schedule 
governing the plumbing and heating trades 
in a zone which includes the city of Ottawa 
and surrounding area which is defined in the 
Order in Council. 


This Order in Council is in effect from 
August 25, 1936 “during pleasure.” 

The schedule does not include regular em- 
ployees of industrial or manufacturing estab- 
lishments who are engaged in manufacturing 
processes or in work in connection with the 
repair, servicing or upkeep of the plant and 
its equipment or in new installations, altera- 
tions or extensions of a minor nature in such 
establishment; the work of sprinkler fitting is 
also excluded. 

Hours: 8 per day for the first five days of 
the week, from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. with one hour 
for lunch, or from 8 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. with 
one-half hour for lunch; a 40-hour week. 
When work is required on Saturday morning 
for the protection of life or property and the 
setting of sleeves and inserts, regular rate to 
be paid. 

Whenever work is being carried on in two or 
more shifts, persons on the night shift to work 
7 hours and be paid 91 cents per hour until 
September 30, 1936 and 95 cents thereafter. 
No overtime permitted on shift work. 

Overtime worked between 1 am. Monday 
and 8 a.m. Saturday, time and one-half. All 
other overtime including work on Saturdays 
(except as provided above), Sundays and eight 
specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate: 80 cents per hour until 
September 30, 1936 and 83 cents thereafter. 
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Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. Whenever this Act does 
not apply to fifth year junior mechanics they 
shall be paid a minimum of two thirds of the 
journeymen’s rate. 


BREWERY WoRKERS, PROVINCE OF ONTARIO.— 
An Order in Council, dated August 6 and 
summarized in The Ontario Gazette, August 


15, makes obligatory the terms of a schedule 
governing the brewing industry throughout 
the Province of Ontario. 

This Order in Council is in effect from 
August 25, 1936, “during pleasure.” _ 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
the schedule previously in force which was 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, July 1935, 
page 633, with no change in the hours or wage 
rates. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ALBERTA 
Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Alberta, 
1935, is similar to the Industrial Stan- 
dards Act of Ontario, the text of which was 
printed in the Lasour Gazettr, June, 1935, 
page 534, where are also noted the minor differ- 
ences between the Ontario and Alberta Acts. 
The Act provides that the Minister of Trade 
and Industry for Alberta, may, upon petition 
of representatives of employees or employers 
in any industry, convene a conference or series 
of conferences of employees or employers in 
the industry in any zone or zones, to investi- 
gate the conditions of labour and practices in 
such industry and to negotiate standard rates 
of wages and hours of labour. The employees 
and employers in attendance may formulate 
and agree upon a schedule of wages and hours 
of labour for all or any class of employees in 
such industry or district. If, in the opinion of 
the Minister, a schedule of wages and hours 
for any industry is agreed upon in writing by 
a proper and sufficient representation of em- 
ployees and of employers, he may approve of 
it, and upon his recommendation, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council may declare such 
schedule to be in force for a period not exceed- 
ing twelve months, and thereupon such 
schedule shall be binding upon every employee 
and employer in such industry in such zone 
or zones to which the schedule applies, the 
schedule not coming into efiect until ten days 
after publication of the Order in Council in 
The Alberta Gazette. The Minimum Wage 
Board has authority to enforce the provisions 
of the Act and of the regulations and 
schedules. Previous schedules under this Act 
have been summarized in the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE, September, 1935, April and July, 1936. 
ELeEcTRICAL WORKERS, WETASKIWIN—An 
Order in Council, dated July 23 and published 
in The Alberta Gazette, July 31, makes obliga- 
tory the terms of a schedule for the electrical 
industry in a zone which includes the city of 
Wetaskiwin and the surrounding district which 
is defined in the schedule. 
The Order in Council is in effect from 
August 10, 1936, to August 9, 1937. 
Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Saturday 


inclusive, a 48-hour week and no man to be 
employed for more than 48 hours per week 


except in case of emergency. Country work 
(outside the city of Wetaskiwin) to be left 
to the discretion of the employer but hours 
limited to 48 per week. 

Overtime: all time worked after midnight 
and all time worked in excess of 48 hours per 
week, and all work on Sundays and statutory 
holidays to be paid at time and one-half. 

Minimum wage rate: 75 cents per hour for 
journeymen and 50 cents for helpers. 

Employees engaged in country work to be 
provided with their board, and in addition 
one journeyman and one helper to receive 
transportation both ways and travelling time 
during regular working hours and a berth if 
travelling at night. 

No employer may employ any employee not 
resident in the zone when capable resident 
employees are available. 

TINSMITHS AND SHEET METAL WORKERS, 
WETASKIWIN.An Order in Council, dated 
July 23 and published in The Alberta Gazette, 
July 31, makes obligatory the terms of a 
schedule for the tinsmithing and sheet metal 
industry in a zone including the city of Wetas- 
kiwin and the surrounding district which is 
defined in the schedule. 

The Order in Council is in effect from 
August 10, 1936, to August 9, 1937. 

This schedule is similar to the electrical 
workers of Wetaskiwin schedule summarized 
above with this exception: 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen tin- 
smiths and sheet metal workers: 90 cents per 
hour; helpers 40 cents per hour. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, WETASKIWIN. 
—An Order in Council, dated July 23 and 
published in The Alberta Gazette, July 31, 
makes obligatory the terms of a schedule for 
the plumbing, steamfitting, gasfitting and pipe- 
fitting industry in a zone including the city of 
Wetaskiwin and the surrounding district which 
is defined in the schedule. 

The Order in Council is in effect from 
August 10, 1936, to August 9, 1937. 

This schedule is similar to the electrical 
workers of Wetaskiwin schedule summarized 
above with this exception: | 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen: 95 
cents per hour; helpers 45 cents per hour. 


BRICKLAYERS AND PLASTERERS, WETASKIWIN. 
—An Order in Council, dated July 23 and 
published in The Alberta Gazette, July 31, 
makes obligatory the terms of a schedule for 
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the plastering, bricklaying and cement indus- 
try in a zone which includes the city of 
Wetaskiwin and the surrounding district which 
is defined in the schedule. 

The Order in Council is in effect from 
August 10, 1936, to August 9, 1937. 

Hours: within a radius of 10 miles of 
the city of Wetaskiwin, 8 per day, 44 per 
week. On country work beyond these limits 
hours per day to be determined by the em- 
ployer and the employee according to con- 
ditions prevailing on the job. Emergency work 
that can be done only at night to be paid at 
the rate of 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half, but no em- 
ployee to be permitted to work overtime while 
competent men are available. Work on Sun- 
days and five specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen: 80 
cents per hour until December 31, 1936, and 
90 cents thereafter. Aged or handicapped 
employees may petition the Board for per- 
mission to be employed at a reduced wage 
rate, such rate to be determined by the Board 
appointed under the Act. 

No employer may employ any employee not 
resident in the zone when capable resident 
employees are available. 

Transportation to be furnished to all points 
outside the city limits, travelling time to be 
paid at regular rates. 

No employer may employ more than one 
junior apprentice, that is, one serving the 
first two years of apprenticeship, and one 
senior apprentice, that is, one serving his third 
or fourth year in apprenticeship, the wages 
of apprentices to be 30 per cent of journey- 
men’s rate during first year, 40 per cent 
during second year, 50 per cent during third 
year and 70 per cent during fourth year. 

1 work contracted for and accepted prior 
to this schedule coming into force to be com- 
pleted at a rate set by the Board. 


Burmprine Lasourers, WetTaskrwin.—An 
Order in Council, dated July 23 and published 
in The Alberta Gazette, July 31, makes obli- 
gatory the terms of a schedule for labourers 
in the general contracting and building in- 
dustry in a zone which includes the city of 
Wetaskiwin and surrounding district. 

'!The Order in Council is in effect from 
August 10, 1936, to August 9, 1937. 

Hours: 44 per week from Monday to Sat- 
urday noon. Emergency work which can be 
done only at night to be paid at 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: No employee to be permitted to 
work overtime when there are competent men 
available and there is room on the job for 
such men, Overtime to be paid at time and 
one-half. Work on Sundays and five spe- 
cified holidays, double time. 

Minimum rate of wages for labourers: 40 
cents per hour. 

No employer may employ any employee not 
resident in the zone when capable resident 
employees are available. f 

All work contracted for and accepted prior 
to this schedule coming into effect to be com- 
pleted at a wage rate set by the Board. 


PAINTERS, DeEcoraTorSs, PAPERHANGERS AND 
Guaziers, WETASKIWIN —An Order in Council 
dated July 23 and published in The Alberta 
Gazette, July 31, makes obligatory the terms 


of a schedule for the painting, decorating, 
glazing and paperhanging industry in a zone 
which includes the city of Westaskiwin and 
surrounding district. 

The Order in Council is to be in effect 
August 10, 1936, to August 9, 1937. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday, a 
40 hour week. Hmergency work only to be 
permitted on Saturday morning at straight 
time when job already started can be com- 
pleted in four hours or less. When weather 
conditions do not permit continuous opera- 
tions from Monday to Friday, work may be 
continued on Saturday at straight time if not 
more than 24 hours’ work has been obtained 
by the employee during the week. When 
work cannot be done in the day, it may be 
done as a night shift of not more than 8 hours 
at straight time, but if such work continues 
for more than three nights, the rate of pay 
to be 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: not more than four hours’ 
time in any one working day, Overtime to 
be paid at time and one half. Work on Sun- 
days and statutory holidays, double time, 

Wages: 65 cents per hour until January 
1, 1937. and 70 cents thereafter. Aged or 
handicapped workers may petition the Board 
for permission to work at reduced wage rates, 
said rate to be determined by the Board ap- 
pointed under the Act. 

No piece work to be permitted. 

No employer may employ any employee not 
resident in the zone when capable employees 
are available, 

Every contractor is allowed one apprentice 
to every four journeymen in the shop, appren- 
tices to serve at least three years’ apprentice- 
ship and an additional year if considered neces- 
sary by the employer. The employment of 
improvers is not permitted. 

All work contracted for and accepted prior 
to this schedule coming into force is to be 
completed at the rate prevailing at the time 
tenders were submitted. 


over- 


CARPENTERS, WETASKIWIN.—An Order in 
Council, dated July 23 and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, July 31, makes obligatory the 
terms of a schedule for the carpentry industry 
in a zone which includes the city of Wetaski- 
win and surrounding district. 

The Order in Council is in effect from 
August 10, 1986, to August 9, 1937. 

Hours: in the city of Wetaskiwin, 44 hours 
per week from Monday to Saturday noon; 
outside the city limits, 48 hours per week. 

Overtime: time and one half; all work on 
Sundays, four specified holidays, double time. 
No work on Labour Day. 

Minimum wage rate: journeymen carpenters 
60 cents per hour; carpenters’ labourers 40 
cents. Aged or handicapped employees may 
petition the Board for permission to work 
at a reduced wage rate, said rate to be de- 
termined by the Board appointed under the 
Act. ee 

For work outside the city of Westaskiwin, 
transportation to be paid both ways when the 
employee makes definite arrangements with 
the employer before leaving for the job. 

No employer to employ any employee not 
resident in the zone when capable resident 
employees are available. 

No employer to employ more than one 
junior apprentice, that is, one serving the 
first two years of apprenticeship and one 
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senior apprentice, that is, one serving his third 
or fourth year of apprenticeship. Wage rates 
for apprentices to be 30 per cent of journey- 
men’s rate during first year, 40 per cent during 
second year, 50 per cent during third year 
and 70 per cent during fourth year. 

Carpenters’ labourers not to be allowed to use 
a hammer or a saw on any construction work, 
but may use tools on destruction or pulling 
down work. 

This schedule applies to all construction, 
alterations and repairs whether such work is 
performed for a contractor, owner or any other 
person, but does not apply to men employed 
as bench hands in planing mills, sash and door 
and wood-working factories. 


ELEctRicAL Workers, Catcary—An Order 
in Council, dated July 13 and published in 
The Alberta Gazette, July 31, makes obliga- 
tory the terms of a schedule for the electrical 
contracting industry in a zone which includes 
the city of Calgary and surrounding district. 

This Order in Council is in effect from 
August 10, 1936, to August 9, 1937. 

Hours: 8 per day on first five days of the 
week, a 40-hour week. Work that can be done 
only at night to be paid at the rate of 8 hours’ 
pay for 7 hours’ work. Employees who may 
be required for emergencies on Saturdays 
to be permitted to work, being paid straight 
time for the morning and double time for the 
afternoon and evening. In finishing up a 
repair job on regular working days, if to finish 
will not take more than one hour’s time, it 
will be done at the regular wage rate. 

No employee to be permitted to work on 
more than one shift in 24 hours, unless overtime 
rates are paid. Work on Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen 
cents per hour. 

On out-of-town work, travelling time to be 
paid at straight time. 

One apprentice allowed to each employer 
for their first journeyman employed and an 
additional apprentice for every three added 
journeymen. 

All work contracted for and accepted prior 
to this schedule coming into force may be 
completed at a rate approved by the Board. 

This schedule does not include those working 
on the assembling, testing, inspecting, rebuild- 
ing and repairing of any electrical motors or 
household appliances done under the super- 
vision of licensed electrical repair shops. 


electricians: 90 


T1Le, MARBLE AND TERRAZZO LAYERS, EDMON- 
ton.—An Order in Council, approved July 23 
and published in The Alberta Gazette, July 31, 
makes obligatory the terms of a schedule for 
all employees in the tile, marble and terrazzo 
contracting industry in a zone which includes 
the city of Edmonton and the northern part 
of the Province of Alberta. 

The Order in Council is in effect from 
August 10, 1936, to August 9, 1937. 

Hours: 8 hours per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 
44-hour week. Where more than one shift 
is worked in the 24 hours, straight time to be 
paid for 8 hours. On work outside a fifteen- 
mile radius of Edmonton post office, employees 
may work up to 10 hours per day and on Sat- 
urday afternoon at regular out-of-town rates, 
at the option of the employee. 
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Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours, thereafter double time. Only emergency 
work may be done on Sundays and five speci- 
fied holidays, such work to be paid at time and 
one-half. 

Wages per hour: marble masons, tile layers, , 
terrazzo and mosaic workers $1 per hour; 
helpers and floor machine workers 60 cents; 
wall machine workers 70 cents, labourers 50 
cents. 

On work outside a fifteen-mile radius of 
Edmonton post office, employees hired in Ed- 
monton and sent from Edmonton to out-of- 
town jobs shall have their transportation paid 
and be paid 10 cents per hour additional to 
the regular rates. 

Any recognized tile and marble contractor 
having at least two mechanics in his employ, 
may employ one apprentice. 

Wages for. apprentices to be 25 per cent of 
journeymen’s rate during first year, 35 per 
cent during second year, 50 per cent during 
third year and 75 per cent during fourth year. 





By an Order in Council appearing in the 
July 31 issue of The Alberta Gazette, it is 
announced that the Minister of Trade and 
Industry is now charged with the administra- 
tion of the Industrial Standards Act (LABourR 
GazeTTE, June 1935, page 534). This Act was 
formerly administered by the Provincial Secre- 
tary (Lasour GaAzerTe, September 1935, page 
866). 


Farmers’ Co-operatives in Canada 


The Department of Agriculture (Agricul- 
tural Economics Branch, Division of Market- 
ing) has recently issued a Directory of Co- 
operative Associations in Canada. As ex- 
plained in the foreward, this Directory is the 
first listing of co-operative associations since 
1982 when the Fifth Annual Report of Co- 
operative Associations in Canada. was prepared 
by joint arrangement with the Department of 
Labour and published by that Department. 
The Associations listed are mainly farmers’ 
business associations engaged in the marketing 
of agricultural products. They vary in size 
from the large grain marketing organizations 
of the West with many branches to local un- 
incorporated farmers’ clubs formed for the 
purpose of marketing live stock or purchasing 
supplies. It was explained that Peoples Banks 
and credit unions are not included in this 
Directory because they are incorporated under 
separate Acts and are the subject of special 
government reports. 





There were 5,515 accidents reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario 
during the month of August, as compared with 
5,772 during July, and 4,955 during August of 
last year. The fatal cases numbered 38, as 
against 32 reported in July. The benefits 
awarded amounted to $338,807.61, of which 
$266,559.68 was for compensation and $72,247.93 
for medical aid. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1936 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


a BS cost of a weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices continued upward 
during the month, due to an advance in the 
cost of foods, while the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index number of wholesale prices 
declined during the last three weeks of August 
but was still higher at the end of the month 
than for any time in July. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $8.17 at the beginning of August as 
compared with $7.97 for July; $7.73 for August, 
1935; $6.67 for March, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); $11.63 for August, 1929; $11.44 
for August, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
post-war peak); and $7.68 for August, 1914. 
Fifteen items in this list of foods cost higher 
in August, 1936, than in the previous month, 
five were lower and nine were unchanged. The 
most important changes were advances in the 
cost of potatoes, eggs, butter and flour. There 
were fractional decreases in the cost of beef, 
mutton and veal. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
cost $16.72 at the beginning of August as 
compared with $16.51 for July; $16.15 for 
August, 1935; $15.92 for August, 1934; $15.41 
for June, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
$21.90 for August, 1929; $21.98 for August, 
1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post-war 
peak); and $1441 for August, 1914. Both 
fuel and rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the weekly index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was 
higher at the end of August than for any 
week during July. There was, however, some 
recession during the last three weeks of the 
month from the figure reached in the week 
ended August 7. Comparative figures are: 
75°6 for the week ended August 28; 76:2 
for the week ended August 21; 76-1 for that 
of August 14; 76-3 for that of August 7 and 
75°4 for that of July 31. The latest figures 
available on a monthly basis are for July, 
when the index was 74:4 as compared with 
71-6 for August, 1935; 72:2 for August, 1934; 
63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); 98:4 for August, 1929; 106-0 
for August, 1921; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
post-war peak); and 66-1 for August, 1914. 
Grain prices were an important factor in the 
decline of the index number during the last 
three weeks in August just as they had con- 
tributed substantially to the advance in the 
preceding two months. Raw cotton and raw 
silk also declined, influenced by prospects of 
larger supplies for the coming year. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of August of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates im the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for whicb figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For. instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or decreases 
from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the 
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minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for an 
average family in the Dominion or in any one 
province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1918 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1936* 


(Average prices in 1913 ==100) 








EM Cloth-| Sun- | All 

& Food foe Rent | “ing | dries | items* 
Dec. 1914.,..} 108] 98| 971 103] 100| 103 
Dec. 1915....| 111] 96] 94| 118] 110] 107 
Dec. 1916 138] 109| 95| 136] 122| 1924 
Dec. 1917 167| 125| 102] 158] 134| 143 
Dec. 1918 136| 146] 111] 188] 151| 162 
Dec. 1919 201| 148] 122] 210] 164| 176 
Dec. 1924 202 | 200] 142] 232] 1731 190 
Dec. 1921 150| 172| 1501 177] 173| 161 
Dec. 1922 142| 177| 155| 162] 174| 187 
Dec. 1923 146] 172| 158| 154] 171| 189 
Dec. 1924 144| 162| 158] 159] 169| 156 
Dee. 1925 157} 166| 158] 159] 166] 160 
Dec. 1926 152| 162| 186| 157] 166] 187 
Dec. 1927 152} 158| 156| 185] 166] 187 
Dec. 1928 154| 157| 157| 187] 166] 188 
Dec. 1929 161} 157| 1381 156] 166| 160 
Dec. 1930 138} 156| 160| 148] 165| 181 
Dec. 1931 107| 152| 158| 127] 163] 135 
Dec. 1932 96 | 145 | 141) 114] 161] 128 
Mar. 1933 91} 145] 141] 112] 160} 122 
June 1933 93 | 142] 131) 107| 160] 120 
Sept. 1933 99| 141| 131) 113] 186] 122 
Dec. 1933 100} 142] 129| 113] 157] 123 
Mar. 1934 109 | 143] 129] 113] 156] 126 
June 1934 101} 141] 128] 113] 156] 122 
Sept. 1934 102 | 142] 128] 117] 155] 123 
Dec. 1934 103 | 144/ 129] 115] 154] 123 
Jan. 1935 102 | 144] 129] 115] 185] 128 
Feb. 1935 103 | 144| 129] 115] 155] 124 
Mar. 1935....| 104| 143] 129] 113] 155] 124 
April 1935....| 102| 143| 129] 113] 155 | 123 
May 1935....| 102| 141] 131] 113] 185] 123 
June 1935....| 103| 139{ 131} 113] 154] 193 
July 1935....| 103| 139] 131] 113] 184] 123 
Aug. 1935....| 105| 139] 131] 113] 154| 124 
Sept. 1935....| 105] 140] 131] 113] 154] 124 
Oct. 1935....| 108| 140| 132] 115] 154] 126 
Nov. 1935....| .109] 141] 132] 115| 154] 126 
Dec. 1935....| 111] 141] 132] 118| 1584] 127 
Jan. 1936....,) 111| 142] 132] 118] 154] 197 
Feb. 1936....| 110] 142] 132] 114| 154] 126 
Mar. 1936....| 111] 142] 132] 114] 154] 126 
April 1936....| 107] 142] 132] 114| 154 | 125 
May 1936....| 106| 141] 133 | 114) 154 125 
June 1936....{ 106] 140] 133] 114 | 154 | 125 
July 1936....| 109] 140] 133] 115 | 154] 126 
‘Aug. 1936....} 111 | 139| 133 | 115 | 154| 127 





*The figures for ‘all items’’ were calculated i giving the 
Bethe | weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 


184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices continued to show little change, 
fresh pork and bacon being higher and beef, 
veal and mutton slightly lower. Fresh leg roast 
of pork advanced from 21-9 cents per pound 
in July to 22-4 cents in August and bacon 
from 29-5 cents per pound to 30:1 cents. In 
beef, round steak was down from an average 
price of 19-3 cents per pound in July to 19-1 
cents in August and rib roast from 17-7 cents 
per pound to 17°5 cents. Leg roast of mutton 
declined from 22-5 cents per pound to 22:3 
cents. Egg prices were generally higher, the 
Dominion average for fresh grades being up 
from 27-2 cents per dozen in July to 30-1 
cents in August and cooking grades from 23-4 
cents per dozen to 25-6 cents. Prices were 
lower in Alberta and Saskatchewan than in 
other provinces. Milk was unchanged in the 
average. The price of butter was seasonally 
higher, dairy being up from an average of 
22-3 cents per pound to 24 cents and creamery 
from 26-2 cents per pound to 28 cents. Ad- 
vance was shown in nearly all cities. The 
Dominion average price of bread has been 
unchanged since the beginning of the year, 
while the price of flour was fractionally higher 
in August at 3°5 cents per pound. Canned 
tomatoes have moved upward in price during 
the last three months, averaging 11-9 cents per 
can in August as compared with 11-1 cents 
in May. Onions were lower in most cities, 
the Dominion average price being down from 
6 cents per pound in July to 5:2 cents in 
August. Potatoes averaged substantially 
higher in price in Ontario and the prairie 
provinces but were lower in other provinces. 
The Dominion average price was up from $1.95 
per ninety pounds to $2.17, as compared with 
$1.24 in January. Coal and wood prices were 
practically unchanged in the average. A slight 
increase in rent was reported from Port Arthur 
and Fort William. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $15; Charlotte- 
town, $12.40; Saint John, $14.50; Quebec, 
$13.50; Three Rivers, $15; Sherbrooke, $16.25; 
St. Hyacinthe, $13; Montreal, $14.25; Ottawa, 

(Concluded on page 850) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 

















Commodities | Quan-] (ft) | (f) | 1910] 1913} Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.) Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Augg! Aug.| Aug.| July | Auge 





tity | 1900 | 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920] 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1933 | 1934] 1935] 1936] 1936 

6] Cc. e Cc Cc. Cc Cc Cc Cc Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc Cc. c Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2 lbs| 27-2] 30-4| 37-6] 44-4] 49-8] 78-6] 83-0] 63-4] 61-6] 71-6] 76-8] 73-2] 57-8] 44-8] 45-0} 50-0] 46-8! 46-6 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6) 34:4] 57-2! 53-41 34-6] 33-6] 42-6] 48-0] 45-0] 30-4] 23-6] 23-6] 26-6] 25-4] 25-2 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 28-3] 28-2] 18-7] 19-3] 22-6) 24-6} 23-2! 16-5] 11-8} 12-0] 12-7] 13-3] 13-1 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8! 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-3] 37-4] 36-9] 28-1] 30-3] 29-9] 32-1! 30-1] 26-0] 20-4] 20-8] 21-6] 22-5] 22-3 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2} 13-1) 18-0] 19-5} 20-9] 37-9] 41-6] 32-0} 32-2) 28-8] 32-6) 30-3] 24-5] 17-1] 21-7| 22-7| 21-9] 22-4 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8! 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 37-2] 70-2) 74-21 54-4] 57-41 53-2) 56-4] 54-6) 44-4] 31-0] 38-4] 40-4] 40-2] 40-4 
Bacon, break- 

fant. .... Bake 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-7) 51-2] 57-9] 42-7} 45-4] 39-0] 41-0] 40-1] 28-9} 21-2) 33-2] 30-5] 29-5] 30-1 
Lard, pure 2 “ | 96-2] 28-2} 40-6] 38-4| 37-6] 73-6] 76-0] 44-41 50-0] 44-4] 44-0! 42-0] 28-6] 25-6] 25-4! 31-8] 30-6} 30-8 
Eggs, fresh....] 1 doz] 25-7| 30-0} 33-3] 33-7| 29-5| 53-6) 64-5! 35-0] 39-0) 42-4] 39-4] 37-3] 26-1] 23-5] 27-2] 27-7| 27-2| 30-1 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1| 24-3] 51-0] 56-3] 32-8] 34-71 37-6] 34-8] 33-3] 22-1| 19-5] 22-7] 23-7] 23-41 25-6 
Mabe i i cer 6 qts| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 52-2] 72-0! 88-2] 69-0] 67-8] 70-2] 72-0] 71-4] 63-6] 54-6] 58-8] 60-6] 61-2] 61-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-41 52-0) 58-0] 53-0] 93-4/121-8] 71-4] 73-6] 79-4] 80-4] 64-2] 47-2] 43-0] 41-6] 43-0] 44-6] 48-0 
Butter, cream- 

BEY. .\..b Baik “ | 95-51 27-71 31-9] 33-9] 31-9] 52-3] 66-8] 48-3] 41-0] 44-6] 44-9] 35-5) 27-0] 25-1) 24-1] 25-0! 62-2] 28-0 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5) 21-4) 33-4] 40-8) 30-1/§31-3)§33-0)§33-1/§31-4)§22-9] §19-8)§19-9/§19- 7\§20-7 §21-0 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1) 19-7| 30-8] 38-9] 26-7/§31-3]§33-0/§33-11§31-4|§22-9]§19-81§19-9 $19-7|§20-7|§21-0 

read..... -++-/15 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0] 61-5) 64-5)117-0)145-5]/105-0)114-0)115-5/117- alii. 5| 93-0} 87-0} 87-0} 88-5] 93-0} 93-0 
Flour, family..!10 “ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0| 37-0] 67-0] 84-0] 49-0/§54-0)§52-0|§53-01§47-01§32- 0] §34-0)§34- 0] §33- 0} §34-0}§35-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5} 21-0] 22-0] 24-0] 40-0] 44-5] 28-0] 29-0] 31-5! 32-0} 31-0} 25-0] 25-0) 25-0} 26-0] 25-5) 26-0 
Hees ++ eae 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 12-0] 23-8] 34-0] 18-8]§21-8]§21-21§20-6]§20-4!§18-2)/$16-0)§16-0/§15-6|§15-8/§15-8 

eans, and- 

picked....... 2“ | 8.6! 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 12-2] 33-6] 24-4] 17-8! 16-0] 18-2] 23-8] 18-8] 11-8] 8-8] 9-2] 10-6] 9-8] 10-2 


Apples, evapor- 
21-6} 21-4) 20-6) 16-9) 15-3] 15-2] 16-2) 16-2] 15-9 


13-6] 13-9} 15-6} 11-8] 11-7] 18-0) 12-3] 10-9} 11-1 
oot 26-8 25-6 rom 24-4 


ium 

Sugar, granula- 
teak .2.2 £508 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0! 24-0] 23-6} 24-4] 44-8]100-0] 35-6] 31-6 

Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0| 9-8] 10-8] 11-0) 11-6) 20-6] 46-8) 16-6} 15-0 15- 0 


ea, black..... 4 “ | g.9! g.3] 8-71 8-9] 9-3! 15-2] 16-5] 14-118§18-0]§17-8 $17: 6 g14- 7 §13- 7 §10. 5\§1 3.0 §12-9 $13. 0|§13-0 
Tea, green..... A“ | 9.71 8.7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-4] 14-5] 17-0] 15-5/§18-0/§17-8]§17-6]§14- 7] §13-7]§10-5|§13-0/§12-9]§13-0]§13-0. 
Coffee.....i... “ | 8.6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-5] 11-3] 15-6] 13-4] 15-3] 15-1] 15-1] 14-1] 12-3] 9-9] 9-8] 9-41 8-9] 8-9 
Potatoes... 4 bag] 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 50-3) 89-7/126-9| 58-3] 91-41 63-5] 94-4] 72-7] 45-3] 65-4] 40-5] 41-2] 65-1] 72-2 
Vinegar.... Veat.| -7| -7| -7| -8| -8| -9} 1-3] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0) -9] -9} -9) -9] -9 
$ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95| 7-34) 7-68|13- 41/16 -42/10-44/11-10/11-08]11-63/10-65) 8-20] 7-43] 7-51] 7-73) 7-97] 8-17 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc Cc, Cc. Cc Cc. GC. Cc c 
Starch,laundry| 4]b.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1) 3-2] 3-2] 4-7] 5-0] 4-0] 4-2] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 3-9] 3-8] 3-8] 3-81 3-8] 3-8 
Coal, anthra- Sgt 
cite.....55... M6 ton| 39-5) 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-4| 74-9]110-0/107-9]105-5/101-0/100-2| 99-9/101-1] 91-1] 93-0) 89-4] 90-2} 90-2 
— bitumin- 
ee “ & | 31.1) 32-3) 35-0] 38-7] 37-6] 59-6) 81-3] 69-41 63-4] 62-7| 62-6] 62-7] 60-6] 57-4] 57-8] 58-0] 58-4) 58-3 
Wood, hard....|“ ed.} 32-5] 35-3) 38-8} 42-5] 42-5] 70-7| 82-0] 77-3] 75-3] 75-5| 76-6] 76-2| 71-5] 60-8] 60-2] 60-5] 60-0} 59-7 
Wood, soft..... “| 99.61 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 31-3] 51-9] 64-1] 58-5] 55-4] 55-7] 54-9] 54-1] 53-6] 46-0] 45-5) 45-2! 45-1] 45-1 
gahpil. 1.5.52 1 gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-8] 28-0] 38-3] 31-1] 31-1] 31-0] 31-1] 30-9] 28-0] 27-0] 27-5] 27-3] 27-0] 27-0 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
light........}...... 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91| 1-89] 2-85] 3-76] 3-44] 3-31] 3-26] 3-25] 3-24] 3-15] 2-82] 2-84] 2-80] 2-81] 2-80 
SS See Feel. Ss Shek ceeeee SSE ESETS [SSS 4 28 31 nS SS 
Rents. ):):e:3: 4mo. | 2-37| 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-81] 4-89] 6-37] 6-96] 6-87] 6-93] 6-98] 7-07] 6-91] 5-67] 5-53) 5-57) 5-70] 5-72 
tiTotals.......]...... 9-37/10-50|12-79/14-02/14- 41/21 -20/26- 60/20-S8/21-32/21-31/21-90/21-01/18-30/15- 96/15 -92/16-15/16-51|16-72 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 








d $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 61) 5-83]-6-82) 7-29) 7-51/13-75)16-97/10-41/11-06)10-98}11-15)11-06] 8-61] 7-48) 7-72) 7-72) 7-80) 7-93 
Prince Ed. Island 4-81) 5-26) 5-81] 6-34) 6-83]12-08]15-38} 9-32/10-02] 9-74/10-19)10-16] 8-36} 6-83) 7-30} 7-09] 7-40) 7-60. 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83) 6-55] 7-04) 7-59]13-32/16-25]10-33/11-20/10-93/10-94/10-75) 8-26] 7-47) 7-61] 7-75) 8-16) 8-22 
Quewee.. 4. Sore .. «ds 5-15) 5-64] 6-33] 6-87) 7-19]12-50)/15-54)10-00)10-32/10-20/10-52) 9-97) 7-55] 6-70} 6-85) 7-01) 7-58) 7-51 
OnGrego. .} G55 » 3.1.5. 5-01) 5-60) 6-50] 7-20) 7-54/13-50)16-44/10-41/11-20]11- 13]11-67}10-53] 8-10) 7-53) 7-55] 7-74) 8-04) 8-35. 
Manitoba............ 5-85) 6-19) 7-46) 7-87] 7-76)13-02}17-24)10-27/10-39)10-95)11-53/10-38} 7-90) 7-40] 7-17) 7-66) 7-53) 8-19 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92) 7-86] 8-25) 8-00/12-63)16-75} 9-96]11-30)11-32/12-09)10-76| 7-69) 7-34) 7-33] 7-63] 7-25) 7-66 
Alberta...) 25.55...) 6-02] 6-50) 8-00) 8-33) 7-83]13-84]16-31]10-26/10-96)11-13]12-12|10-74] 8-10) 7-23) 7-28] 7-74) 7-49] 7-70 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90| 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-14]14-17/17-09]11-63]11-90}12-14]12-93]11-71] 9-16] 8-13] 8-25] 8-71] 8-79} 8-92 


Ag treed only. §Kind most sold. 
ftAn iltowanod é for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











Beef J Pork Bacon 
> 

foes baer aE a | & r eg ee 

od od pe aie gol bs A Al u S 

LOCALITY Oe Ea : a8 2 oS ee ge | eh | oe 
2S6|/2g)} ao] 85] wd] 4 > Pm} Ss | Sis] ag Bip ad 

ele Rein ee: | Bee Bo lugh. SBS) Be) ge 2 

28] 88/28/82) 88) gf | BR | $2 |e8! Ba | Be] Be 

om oO he im) 
A wheaeel eee |e > = a a ea ty 

cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 23-3 | 19-1 | 17-5 | 12-6 | 10-4 13-1 22°3 22°4 20-2 30-1 33-4 53-4 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 24-2 | 19-1 | 17-0 | 18-7 | 10-9 12-4 19-4 21-8 20-4 27-8 31-4 50-0 

I= Sydney ih. sh. we wees oe 27-3 | 22-3 | 18-8 | 15 12-8 13-2 22 23°8 19-8 27-8 31-9 49 
2—New Glasgow.......... 26-7 | 20 16-3 | 12-3 | 10-7 LEO Sew ge 21-7 21-7 27-6 31 49-2 

3—Amberst.......000.006- 20 18 16°55) 135) 105 PeSt edie cadetnes 20 19-3 27-8 31-5 50 
Fiala te: . cle venir acte of 25-5 | 17-4 | 19-7 | 12-6] 11-4 10-2 16-7 22-8 19-5 28-3 31-7 51-3 

WIN GSOF A i. 4 oles sto. o slo ole 25 18 15 15 LOM VR aSe Re tees 20 19-8 26 29-8 50 
G—WEULO, stereo. ce = arkole ets 20-5 | 19 15-5 | 13-5 | 10 LD eae nepee erect 22-5 22-1 29-2 32-7 50-4 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 22-5 | 19-5 | 19-7 | 13-5 | 12-7 ]........]........ 25-0 19-5 28-5 32°6 49-2 
New Brunswick (average)...| 26-5 | 20-0 | 18-7 | 13-4 | 10-8 11-4 24-3 22°4 21-2 28-9 31-8 52-3 
8—Moncton.......2.se000 3 17-8 | 15-8 | 12-6 | 9-6 11 26-5 23-2 19-9 30-3 32-8 51-5 
9—Saint John............. 28-6 | 20-5 | 20-6 | 18-2 | 10-9 12 23-7 22-4 20-1 29-3 31-5 53°5 
10—Fredericton............ 29-5 | 21-5 | 20-5 | 12-8 | 11-8 10-7 25 21-7 20-9 28-8 31-7 54-3 

11——Bathurstt Sos. selec 25 20 18 15 11 12 221 alsdz, Meek 23-7 27 31 50 
Quebec (average)............ 222-4 | 18-8 | 18-6 | 12-4] 8-3 9-7 24-0 18-7 | 18-5 28-2 30-9 53°7 
IZ—Quebeo. 2.65285 5 eee ns 23-2 | 18-2 | 16 12-5 | 8-2 8-3 24-8 18-1 18-4 25-4 28-7 49-5 
13—Three Rivers..........- 20 19-1 | 18-5 | 13-3 | 9-7 12-6 27-5 18-6 17-2 29-9 32°3 56°3 
14—Sherbrooke............ 24-5 | 20-2 | 20-3 | 13-3 | 9-7 9-4 24-7 18-8 19-3 25-9 29-9 54-7 
TB =[SOrele as dc - ocetcieraierete 18 17-5 | 16-8 | 10-7 | 6-7 7:2 19-3 16 17-4 28-3 81-4 50-8 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 19-2 | 17-2 | 17-5 | 12-7 | 8-7 12-7 20 17-7 17-3 30 33-2 54-3 
17—St. Johns............... 23-7 | 20-5 | 21 13-6 | 7 8-2 25 20-2 16-7 28-7 30-2 52-8 

18—Thetford Mines.........|......] 16-5 | 14-7 |] 11-3 | 6-5 OSH eran 16:3 AD We Brees eek 55 
19—Montreal........ seceee-| 27°4 | 20-5 | 22-4] 11-5] 8-6 7-9 24-5 21-1 20 29 31-3 56°7 
20—Hull 52585. 20..58. 08 sic 22-8 | 19-6 | 19-8] 12-6] 9-3 10-7 26-1 21-2 21-2 28-4 30-5 52-9 
Ontario (average)............ 24-0 | 20-0 | 18-6 | 13-2 | 11-1 14-9 22-4 20°74 29-5 29-6 32°5 54-1 
21—Ottawar.. 22.0. slecelecr 27-4 | 21-1 | 21-7 | 14-7 | 10-6 12-4 26:7 21-9 21 30 33-3 55-6 
22—Brockville............. 27 21-4 | 19-4 | 12-4} 9-9 LOS gore 21 19 27-4 29-8 53-3 
23—Kingston.........0000- 24 19-1 | 19 12-7 | 9-6 11-3 22-7 22-3 18-7 27-8 31-2 52-6 
24—Belleville.............. 20 17 17-4 | 12-8} 9-4 15 23 20-4 17-5 30:2 32-4 52-3 
25—Peterborough.......... 22-8 | 19-8 | 19 13-5 | 10-8 Rael ae a ae 23 19 29-7 31-9 52-8 
26—Oshawa.........0--e0ee 21-2 | 19-7 | 19 12-9 | 10-2 LGA Ree Wee 22 18-4 28-5 33-1 53-2 
21 Oriliak:, ... qlee va peace ge 21-5 | 18 19 12-2 | 11-7 17 25 24 21-5 29°7 33-1 51-8 

28—Toronto.........see000- 27 21-7 | 20-4 | 14 12-8 15-8 24-3 24-6 21-2 31-1 36 57 

29—Niagara Falls.......... 25 20-5 | 16-7 | 14 12-4 15 20-5 22-7 18-3 28-3 31-3 55 
30—St. Catharines.......... 23-1 | 19-7 | 16-7 | 12-9 | 9-8 14-3 21-5 24 20:7 27-2 29-9 53-7 

31—Hamilton.............. 24-7 | 20-5 | 20-3 | 18-7 | 12-1 16-3 21-7 23-9 25 28-3 32-2 55 
32—Brantiord. i. 481.5. ase. 23 19-4 | 17-7} 18-4 | 9-8 LP Cell oe conte 22 Bl. Toes 28-9 31-5 54+5 
Bo— Galt. Su. fees ees 26 21-5 | 19-2 | 15-7 | 13-7 WO Qalle. fe aes 26-7 18 28-9 31-2 52-9 

34—Guelphsiccdscvectvaelece 22-5 | 19-6 | 18-8 | 12-7 | 11-7 LOC Omper es 21-2 19-7 28-1 32 55 
35—Kitchener........0..062- 21-2 | 19-2 | 15-6 | 12-3 | 10-9 15-3 24-3 22-5 17-2 27-8 30 53-9 
386—Woodstock.........006- 23 19-5 | 17-5 | 12 9-7 Ait heen 24-7 22-5 29-5 30-8 53-6 

Bi —tratford. .ilecs.c.6 ce 0% 25 20-7 | 16-7 | 13-5 | 10-7 15-7 20 24-5 25-7 28-9 31-8 55 
OSs — LONGORIA .iSege shares 24-6 | 20-7 | 19-6 | 18-4 | 10-5 15 20-9 24-9 21-7 29-2 32-6 55-4 
39—St. Thomas...........- 23-7 | 19-6 | 18 13-1 | 11-2 Dee Mis ide ete 26-3 19-7 28-2 31-4 55-4 
40—Chatham.....0.ssss0- 22-4 | 20 18 13-7 | 9-6 17-3 17-7 23-1 21-1 30-1 32-5 54-2 
Al Windsors Si iaudae acest 24-1 | 20-2 | 18-1 | 18-9 | 11-1 LOCQAS. pase: 23°5 20-2 28-3 30-4 56-6 
AD SAENIDsrosncnediernea erento 24 19-1 | 17-1} 13-6 | 11-2 16-2 18-3 20-7 21-4 28-2 32-4 50-6 

43—Owen Sound..........+. 22-7 | 18-2 | 15-7 | 12-9 | 9-7 15e 98). Siete 21-2 19 29 30-2 49 

44—North Bay........0000% 24 18 16:7 | 11-3 | 8-3 15 22-5 23°5 21-7 29-8 32-8 55 
45-— Sud bulyncnionwevigvionses 25-5 | 21-5 | 17-5 | 14 10-2 17 25 28 20 29-3 34 55-1 

46-—Cobalt 59... sodeeids ates 25 23 14 13 LO. s.-Aie!e Specie hig aheie 22h ME ales Mein 30-5 83 51 
47——Vinaminss, a. iadeeeen 28 24-2 | 20-2 | 14 11-9 TA e24h, tee. 28 22-2 31-8 34-6 55-9 

48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 25-3 | 20-3 | 18-5 | 13-4 | 10-7 15-2 22 24-1 21-4 31-8 34-8 54 
49—Port Arthur............ 23 18-5 | 17-5 | 12-5 | 10-5 ASP. hee boilers 26-2 22-3 35-7 38-5 57-8 
50—Fort William...;....... 24-5 | 19 15-8 | 12-8 | 11-4 14:3 24 26-6 21-2 34-4 37-7 57-1 
Manitoba (average).......... 21-3 | 16-8 | 17-8 | 12-4 | 10-4 12-3 21-3 25-8 20-3 34-3 37-4 55-8 
51-=Winniper seers eee 22-5 | 17 17 11-3 | 10-2 10-9 21-3 25 20-3 33:5 37°4 56-6 

§2—-Brandon..... 20.0. .0n0. 20 16-5 | 18-5 | 13-5 | 10-5 1 IO fh Ome oe ABT EE recta 35 37-4 55 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 19-4 | 15-3 | 18-8 | 9-1] 8-2 9-9 18-4 21-2 18-8 34-8 38-9 54-1 
SFR COINS S i. dele nc oes 0-6 | 15-7} 14-2] 9-6] 8-3 9-3 16:8 20 18 33°4 39 55-5 
54—Prince Albert.......... 15 12-5 } 12 CGebaliee he. 9 15 22 20 34-8 38-7 48-7 

bb—Saskatoon..$0..0.0. cceee 18-9 | 15-4 | 13-6] 9-2] 8-2 9-9 20-1 21-9 18-5 35-4 39-6 54 

56—Moose Jaw....ccssee0e 23 17-7 | 15-4 | 11 8-1 11-5 21-5 OR tose ipo res 35-6 38-4 58 
Alberta (average)............ 19-1 | 15-7 | 13-8 | 10-2 | 7-7 10-9 19-4 19-2 17-5 30-2 33°9 51-8 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 18 15-1 | 14 9-6] 7:6 10-6 17 18-7 17-6 32 85-8 50-8 
58—Drumbheller............ 19 15 12 10-5 | 6 12 18-5 19 17 28-2 31-3 51-7 

69—Hdmonton. 24 o .eaetks 17-9 | 14-9] 12-9} 8-9] 6-5 10-7 19 17-5 17-2 28-6 31-9 50 
60—Calgary. 5 .chis.ieaie 21-4} 17-1] 15-9 | 10-8] 9-4 10-9 22 22-2 18-3 33°3 37 53-5 

61—Leth bridge. 3.2... and) « 19-3 | 16-5 | 14-3 | 11-2 | 8-8 10°3 20-3 DS 19. Bee 28-7 33-5 53 
British Columbia (average) .| 24-3 | 20-2 | 17-8 | 12-6 | 11-8 14-8 24-8 24-1 22°5 33°5 37-3 54-4 

62—Herniogt Nee. ne. eeeeer 20 17 14 12 10 13 19 22 21 31 35 55 

63—Nelsonis. 6: 152.7. eee 23-5 | 19 18 13 12 T2718 otaeets ote 24 24 32-3 37°7 55 
64—Trail........ Side. tho 25-3 | 22 19-3 | 16 12-3 16-7 29 25-3 23 34-8 38-6 58-2 
65—New Westminster...... 24-8 | 22 17-2 | 12-6 | 12-7 14-6 23 24-2 21-9 33 37-2 53-2 
66—Vancouver.}.....5..... 25-6 | 20-8 | 17-3 | 12-3 | 12-3 14-5 25-6 24-8 23-3 32-5 35-2 53-5 
Pee VIChOrat. ot. .<t trae a cet 27-4 | 22-8 | 20-6 | 13-3 | 12-9 15-4 24 26-9 24-2 35-3 37°7 54-8 
OS Naan. . 10356 sens 25 20 17-7 | 11-7 | 11-9 17 27-7 23-3 22 32 38 52-1 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 22-5 | 18 18 10 LO soll « hy Suerte 25 22-5 20-4 36-8 39-2 53-3 


a. Price per single quart higher. _b. Pricein bulk lower. __c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1936 
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tae Greene aa Pas! rao am | geal] ga gras! go eta |/50N a] ma Sac, 2S 
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ee ee ee ee eS eS ne ee 8 EE ee eee 


17-4 22-9 15-7 16-2 46-2 17-4 16-9 21-4 15-4 30-1 20°6 10-2 24-0 28-6 
11-1 ILO ae § obentel (et opaeboe 41-0 13-2 14-8 15-6 15-3 3-1 29-3 9-8 24-6 28-8 
8-3 iN Mov bs Bie raicval lA ietators 43-2 13-1 15 15-3 15-5 34-6 29-8 | 10-12 23°3 27-3 | 1 
15 PT Lal Bryn cole | Wie ee 45 US offi le Pain ae 17-1 15-3 31-4 30 10b 25 28-5 | 2 
Sh AA eB ONS lee newer |b Ee ont 40 14-3 15 14-7 15-2 29-8 26-3 8¢ 24-2 28-8 | 3 
10 PAU il Saves 16 Balin Ors 40 LD es Stele 16-5 14-8 34-4 28-8 11-8a} 25 28-7 | 4 
SR Sore: alba 4 4 etry’ (cB aetna Is Boteeiie 40 12-9 15 13-6 15 34 re eee 10c 25-5 30-5 | 5 
S507 Fisd| le Boal? Bom [Pein ae 37-5 12-5 14 16-4 16 34-5 31-5 8 24-7 29-1 | 6 
8-0 PAG YE | AiR esas 46.7 12-4 14-0 19-7 16-2 2d°% 22-0 |8-0-9-0 21-4 27-1 | 7 
11-2 20°74 LEO Vel ls Ger es 49-6 13-1 16-0 17-7 15-1 31-9 26-2 10-5 22-9 20-8 
10 arden | Bettiacieol ke Beta 47 12-9 15-7 15-9 15-1 34-4 29-3 10 24-7 28 8 
12-3 25 LOS Gel ete 45 13-8 14-2 22-4 14-9 32-7 27°6 12 23°8 28-4] 9 
wero ae: i otal (AB Siri 6) |e Beem 56-7]. 14-8 18 18 15-4 30-4 26-5 10 24 28-2 |10 
Frat Beielo tl lt 3 7S | Bo apial (66 Yantai [case 11 3B Leeder 14-6 15 30 21-5 10¢ 19-2 26-5 |11 
13-4 24-5 1670 eee. 60-0 15-9 15-7 15-1 15-0 29-9 zo °§ 8-4 2d °6 26-0 
Soares COO tates cee ead tokens [omc s sceeel| dete oe stele 15 18-4 14-9 30-2 26-7 9 22 27 {12 
ann dees 27:3 DG cars sence |S score sts | horns ote 18 18-2 14-5 29-1 26-1 9b 24 26-2 113 
REE ONS Sete dl | Ss Bete] | pathol ee tamer 15-7 15-7 13-9 14-8 31-9 27-8 Q-laj 22-4 25-8 |14 
Aether by 8 rst a | IB eds 6 [ee Bini 4 ke Benois) eo rsral ie i aber he 10-7 14-7 28-2 24-9 1, bacon Pane ie] 5 
12 de Tle ecto (s teetiet [aot om ae oi] 2 slong oe 15 14 14-9 29-5 26 Bloey | sone tces . 26-4 |16 
ANE a] LB stand] ie aera) le Geri BGR dere 15 15 13 15 28-3 24-1 0G, | BA DORNER Tg 
Rost ne bik oa SoG ig digest he Blt Greil: Baldo ke ie opioliecetll LEB Aaah bie 12=1 15-2 27-4 23°5 21-8 25-5 {18 
14-8 Oe OL We sic oas altace eee 60 17-7 15-5 19-7 14-7 34-6 27-2 9-10 25°8 27-2 |19 
DA SR PIEal (16, Ae eee IP ABS 6 [ee Rehcdierdl ope cae avenge 15 15-7 16 16-1 30:3 26-7 10 22-1 25-4 120 
18-8 23-8 A beg hid 1h Acne 48-3 16-2 15-8 24-6 14-9 30-0 aa°9 10-7 2071 28-4 
22-5 25 208 (O18 cere, 55 20-4 16-4 28-7 14-5 31-4 28:3 11 24-4 26-7 |21 
Soa ee 74 Valeri |e ee el be Ret ear Enel |e eR 20 15 21 14-8 26 23°3 9... ‘iss. ave eo eee 22, 
emis che 20 A pranks! eaters [trian 15 15 21-7 14-3 28-5 23-7 10 23 27-4 123 
Bete hae ae reg tole aepera aAG aBrckek Sti blac ES ioe ee ane 19 15-4 25-6 22-2 9 29°3 27-4 124 
peo eient Yl bie Same al ge teers ol heal Ars ceesal bo 5 agate 14 17 25-2 16-2 28-2 25-2 10 25+2 28-3 |25 
BRASS Ol [ie SSE ION i Alpert (HS ABs 5 a [oie feclibinsa] by ate ae Pua 24-8 14-8 31-3 28 lib 24 28-3 |26 
ASAT had Sa (arn I AE aero ied Genie 1S Aes et Seopa | me eka 16 28-4 25°3 10 25-5 29-2 |27 
Se eee leiee ee arte econar cele Exper deiete ces|iesn ses 16-5 29-1 14-7 32-2 27-5 12 22°5 29-1 |28 
boa 7325) 4s aetdos lie SerAgel Me desinca al] 46 bilo wal |: he aibedicetea jis ethan che 29 14 SSE SUE anion’ 11 25-5 29 = |29 
Bee se5) Naseer a| ieee srab al Fe Reate | [ore cipsrcee 15 [PRE ee osed 14 33 28-3 11 25-7 28-1 {30 
Bo R08 ip SB Ta a | RAE io bl | aR el hic Aas kere 18 16-5 28-7 14-4 31-8 27-9 11-5a) 27-3 28-9 {31 
Spe iseeiens LF atetefope ois I olesa tras! ea le oes spain sr o)| Miegticue ators 15) --|Repee eel) p2o0 14 29-1 25°8 11 + areneeal beret MRAA OOD 
Be T SBD | Be ose (> a aes | he Aa Anal (Ie cee ieee fai 14 26-7 14-7 27°8 23°3 11 24-2 27-3 133 
Ae re) Se|| anes bY tp | As abe ated | AR esl LaPeer ae) (es Abel | URLS) 13-7 30 26-7 Lt 23-5 23134 
ae ae ae al 36 Ge PAB ab es see | qe SOS eae tou alto Gero |: go uboeeS 22°5 14-3 27-6 23°7 ial 25-1 28-1 135 
Be Fe e528) ae SB UAE is Pers Sh ol [ae Stee ol bE eect Ms aGiainesy | ap Sane 21-2 14-2 23-2 20 10.) «| sie See NEO 
ike, BB cell: eels iel as P| NE A el esl | Seah St 12 14 26-5 14-8 26-9 22-4 10 25 28-1 137 
svagototatecogs) le Seekotonertze AK obs osagel one erous apagetane Leite fount oe to oti | ie Recess 24 14-3 28-6 25°1 10 25-8 28 138 
Bate 536 848 Aly 504l | Ses Seta | ae ere die nat 15 16-7 30-7 14-7 27-9 25:7 10 27-5 29-3 139 
Fe Sy The Pee Sawa | se Pererseel |e Ses cma a eA oie 15 15 26 14-5 25 20-9 10 24-5 27-4 140 
15 25 PAS hibtel | 38 pier | Ge ARNG 17 17:3 20-6 14-1 30-5 25-1 12 26 26-9 141 
SSE YS Aap Ser ts | fe Sere alec | St ra Lae aa te AN UE (Sk Newsetvied |e rb U 13-2 30-2 27°7 10 27-7 28-1 142 
bse aS Se Persea | ie Beerdene| | A8 Tea ea | eee dl Hae Sicha Hae ace 19 13-8 27 21-8 10 25 27-5 143 
rein doko Bo seas Ibe ls tego ca 1c it | a Sate) Aa a 15 15 27-7 16-1 BOO L |\tatohel tet: 11 22 26-9 |44 
Be Se S86 8) [ae Se a berdl Ah awit | aed 4B aoe 1 Ps | Shy erage 19-8 16-2 32°8 27-7 12 23 28-1 145 
Bese Tas S| ae SB See | te Sees a) | ae eed 45 ESD [Brreae tc: gas 15-7 36 30 10D: . | ae eS DUG 
+ dohedouys |b: tesatehe ox: iia) GR rere 45 18-3 16 18-7 16-6 33 28-1 12:58] c05 25 nee (2a 207 
foe Saal |e Sores Te Once seen: [be ae Ac Piel | ax Aba ah BESO 16-8 32°8 28 11 22-7 27-8 148 
wrcfeyobepe tell de opens as Is pene | Me Maced | is Aa erat 18-7 16 26-6 16-7 34-4 29-4 11 28 28-7 149 
See Ses |e Seat UG: OME de vence ers leva ae alee 15 17 27-3 16-8 33-8 28-2 11 24 29 {50 
29-0 24-4 Di SGD al Se shell |S Riera 20-0 16-1 22-2 15-5 24-7 22°8 9-2 21-0 27-3 
WoL See 23-8 eth ees cee Ie ee ee gd aU 16-1 27-2 15-1 29-6 24-5 10 21 27-1 151 
20 AS eel | ie Sis || Se Hai A | A Aledo! | As Bis aie | oie Segoe 17-2 15-9 25-8 21 8-3a} 21 27-4 152 
22-9 23°74 10-7 15-0) | ose 24:0 20-2 20-2 15-4 a4-7 19-8 $-8 18-9 26-8 
22-7 24-3 AAP S| 5 Retna | Get Octo 25 20-5 15-7 14 25 20:7 10 18 26 = 153 
25 23°5 HA ido | Ses ent | AS Beart 25 20 17-2 16-6 24-7 17-8 9 15-8 27-7 |54 
20 22-1 9-5 TOO? Wee see tee 21 17-6 22-4 15-5 24-9 19-9 10 20-7 26-3 155 
24 25 BURR | Si Rie doce | ER Ra evi 25 22-5 25-5 15-3 24 20-7 10 21 27-2 156 
22°5 22-3 13-1 DOO ete 22:5 18-4 24-3 15-6 24-9 20-2 10-9 19-7 27-0 
25 25 TY Balbe-crssaverskere|lts ets suet cate Coto erste 15 13-8 16-5 21-1 17 10 18-3 27-7 57 
25 22-5 11-5 Tor ett ata 25 19 18 16-5 23-6 19-9 10 19-5 27-1 158 
sat Sake ae 21-5 19 Ae an ORO) Coto ons 20 18-6 20 14-9 25 20:5 10 20-9 26-9 |59 
20 PA Nie Bliay Seseeienal | Asai cA |B Ge Serie 25 18-8 25-5 14-9 27-8 22+2 10 20 27-4 160 
20 21:5 Ub Seal | ee Ota tat hs Ara 20 20-5 24-1 15-2 27 21:3 10 19-6 27 «61 
17-4 wa S bd. oe = 1 il |e Gs Gir 22-4 19-8 24-2 17-5 34:5 29-7 11-3 28°2 30-7 
21 AD ES to akaeins hey <li he aera ote 23-5 23 26-9 20 31-7 26-8 10 28 29-2 162 
18 Ae Be Beer TOTS Ponsa ds « 23 22 25 18-5 36-3 32:5 12-5a) 29 31-2 163 
21-3 yy Re es Whe | Reanim 25 20-7 33 19 35-3 31-5 12-5a]| 27 31-3 |64 
14 Tae fo aeag echoes nace done coe 19 16 20-9 15-7 32-1 28 10 27-7 29-5 165 
14-2 PUD Wei wrasral cashes cane lie eens Ste 20-9 18-5 25-5 15-5 33 30-2 10 27-4 29-9 166 
13-3 LO" 6 [ogc mas cake Manone be acass 3 22-7 19-6 23-1 16 36 03-7 lla 29-7 30-8 |67 
Conor a] st Aninzesdl gr Seegics| Be GeGend| Bh Ge aminnl (67 ee oun) lac Srnter 22-5 16-3 34°8 26 10a 26-6 30-7 168 
7 1 5: Resp deal am Aer Gets Ee Alpes] Bk he Gorn joe oh Groot 19 16-4 19-3 36-8 28-6 14-3a| 30 32-7 169 
poe ee ees eee eee een eee 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Canned Vegetables 
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. + = ne aah a 
z = os Go , 2 E . a ss) 
oe B of 7. a2 | 38 | te 5 
LOCALITY Sea eesifs Sys ie pal Soe | See Bl ine 
ae x) 5 aa o a = SS i Q AS 2 
Soul aa | ay boee| ea cl aes |b eee | eel) eee eee 
on are ‘62 Sa ran are ox PO TD Vo 
go | Se | ss | e321 Ss | es | 88 | 8s | aa) gs 
ra © §. oo. ofs | 6a 28 & oe ek faa 32 
O Q ro) co) faa} fG E4 HH Py oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)...............-- 21-0 6-2a; 15-0 3-5 5-2 7-9 10-8 11-9 1-7 41-7 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 20-0 6-5 15-2 3°9 5-9 a7 12-5 11-6 11-2 11-4 
T-SSVGNEYs dawate cls Manik cs «2 Sede 21-2 7:3 17 3°8 5 7°3 11-5 11-5 1i-1 11-4 
2 New ‘Glasvow i seee teu note: 19-6 6-6-7 15-5 3-9 4-9 7-6 11-7 10-7 10-4 10-7 
3A herFst soo s.othles nore ponte: 19-2 6-7 14-2 3°9 5 7:6 ize2 10-4 10-6 10-4 
4-= Halifax kat: at Re oo deees ces 19-9 4-6-7 14-5 3°8 5 8 12-5 12 11-2 11-1 
6 Windsor ¢ eae ern de eae 19-5 6-7b 16 3-9 5 7:6 13-8 12 12-3 12-3 
6—Truro+ 2... Bae eee 20-7 6-7b 14-2 4 5 8-2 13-2 12-9 11-8 12-3 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 20-0 6-7 16-0 3:8 4-8 7-9 13-4 Wi 1i-4 11-6 
New Brunswick (average).......... 20-5 6-9 14-6 3-9 4-9 ri 12-8 12-4 411-3 411-3 
8 Monctomyaisicdh os BAe. eee oe 20 7:3 14-8 4 5 8-3 12-5 11-8 11-8 11-6 
9 Saint John sors + Me. sa eeee eee 21-8 6-6-7 16-4 edt 5-1 18) 12-2 11-8 10-4 10-8 
{0—Fredericton... 2... 90.je05 8 oak. - 20-6 7:3 13-4 3°9 5 7-3 13-6 11-9 11-1 11-4 
T1=SBathurst Oe o.h hese. ac gene 19-7 6-7 13-7 3-9 4-5 thet 12-7 14-2 11-9 11:3 
Quebec (average)...............6..- 18-4 5-6 12-9 3:9 5-0 6-0 19-7 19-8 41-4 10-8 
12=@iiebeo-: 6 25 4008 a ee 19-6 | 4-7-5 14 ei 5-1 6-5 10:6 11-4 10-5 10-3 
13=Three Rivers. jased: «5 ate ee 19-4 |4-7-5-3 13-1 3°6 4.7 6-6 11-6 10-8 12-1 11-3 
14—Sherbrooke. i325. 2.8. eee 18-3 4-7 11-9 3e1 5 5 10-8 10-9 10-9 11-5 
15S SGrel Aches dvesothere ds tre ees 1. al SOR a eae 12-8 3-2 5 5-5 9-5 10-9 10-9 11 
16—St. Hyacinthe..............5.- 18-2 4.7 12-3 ol 5 6-6 10-5 11-1 12:3 11-3 
17st Johns {ns de: sBo00) Bee 18-1 |4-7-5-3 13-2 on 5 5:3 10 10-4 11-8 10-3 
18—Thetford Mines..............-- 18-8 4-7 12-8 3:9 5 5 11-2 isl 12-5 10-5 
f9—Montresl OS «2 d62. 08s a Re Bees 18-5 |4-7-6 14-3 3°70 5 6-8 10-1 10-4 10-7 10-2 
20S Rae 2 dae Rs OR 17-9 |4-7-5-3 11-7 BEd 4.9 6-4 11-7 10-6 10-5 11-1 
Ontario (average)...............005- 29-6 6-0 14-5 o°h 5-1 8-6 19-9 411-6 11-2 11-2 
2h OUTTA WA nrcits.a deo oR cad eee 19-8 6-6:°7 15-1 3:9 pel 9-2 il 10-9 10-9 10-8 
22 Brockevillow..4:4sBen se ree clea 19-1 6 12-7 3:4 4.7 8-6 11 9-9 9-7 10-5 
23K estGnee, sca c Benes semetre ¢ 17-5 {5-3-6 12-7 3-2 4.7 8-7 2 10-9 10-6 10-4 
24—Bellevallon. «20. cBeeis teow tee: 21 5:3 13 2-7 b) 7°8 10-4 10-9 10 10-4 
25—Péterborough......0.....+-50%- 19-9 6-6-7 15-1 S1g!! 4-9 8-9 10-6 il 10-6 10-9 
2b->Oshawarat.. iss Mc eRe 20-5 |5-3-6-7 14-2 2:8 4-8 8-1 10-3 11-4 11-3 11-4 
or Orillia AR wiids sees eter eee 21-6 5-3b 15-5 2-7 5 8-1 10-4 12:3 12-6 11-8 
S38 Boronte 1S... $36 ths iake perce 22-3 6-7 16-6 3-2 5-2 8-7 10-2 11-3 11-3 10-8 
29—Niagara Falls................6. 19-1 6-6-7 15-3 Jou | 4-8 8 11-2 11-6 10-4 11-3 
30—St. Catharines.) <.i7dr noes 21-9 |5-3-6-7 16-2 2-9 5 9 11-5 10-5 10-5 10-8 
Bi Hamilton ais thane) sean 24-2 6-6-7 14-8 3 4-9 7:8 9-5 Il oii 10-5 10-8 
a2=bprantiord& «.tsscht<sseseeee. 21-2 6-6-7 16:3 2:8 4-9 9-2 10-2 11-1 Pe 11-5 
Bo Galt. Rc Bie«a 25 ashe ee eee 23-5 6-6-7 16-9 2-7 5 9-6 10-6 11-5 10-9 11-1 
S43 Guelph «650.5 san ch eee 20-9 6 14-9 2:8 5 9-5 11-2 11-6 il 10-9 
9O—-Maitchener «.scc00eF ess. ees ees 22-2 6 14-4 2-7 4-8 8-7 10-4 10-9 10:3 10-6 
30+-Woodstock: .. )...82...bek ee on 21-9 |4-7-8-3 13-5 2°6 4-5 8:5 9-9 11-9 12-2 i Ki bos} 
or —Stratiordse,.... i... ue. bee 21-7 6 15-2 2:7 4.9 9-4 11-4 11-7 11-7 11-4 
Bot Rondony-8b..4 44th eee eee 21-2 6-6-7 15-2 2°8 5 8-6 10-6 11-9 ay 11-2 
a0=St. Phonias...4...8). 6. Gee 19-9 |4-7-5-3 14-7 2-8 Sel 9-7 12 12 11-7 11-7 
60--Chathamy,.....5. 0.8405 Pein 18-7 4-7 13-7 2-9 4-9 7-9 10-7 11-5 11 11-1 
Pi Windsor. ts... 1..sOh sce eee 19-6 |5-3-6-7 13-2 3-1 4.7 a 9-9 10:7 10-6 10-7 
A2— Sarnia :: 08.40. eee 20-6 |5-3-6-7 14-7 2-7 5 8-6 11-2 11-5 11-3 ie 
43—OwmentSound. 1... bhesceen ee aes 20-2 5-3 14-3 2-6 4-5 7:6 10-5 10-9 10-6 10-5 
A4+—NOrth Bay, ...5<.8bs oc beeen ee 21-2 |15-3-6-7 13-5 3-7 5-4 8-7 12-2 12-3 12-2 12-2 
49 — SUC DULY. x<.000140 Cee oo ee ee 19-3 6 13-2 3:9 5-7 8-2 13 12-4 12-3 11-8 
46—Cobalt v5 joPese hice Sioa ee ois ee eee 20:3 G7 ere a 4-1 5-5 8-4 12 13-9 12-3 13-2 
A/mm itis... .b...hbec eee eee 19-6 6-1 12-6 3-8 6-4 9-3 12-8 12-4 12-3 12-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 19-1 |5-3-6-7 12-7 a7 5 7°8 il 12-3 12-2 11-6 
49—Port Arthur 0554 a8 bape 20-3 |5-3-6-7 16-6 3-8 6 9-7 11-2 11-8 11-2 11-5 
50—Fort William. ).a. 0 eee 20°8 |5-3-6-7 14-6 3°8 5-6 8-2 10-3 12-5 11-7 12 
Manitoba (average), ... 45 ...03.0Me -e 21-9 G4 15-8 3:9 5-5 9-4 10-6 13-9 13-0 3:4 
bl==Winniper?!*.... Wekako. bee 24-1 15-6-7 14-5 3-8 5-4 8-8 9-7 13-4 12-9 12-9 
52=Brandon 4)... b:dtuh. acteomte. 2 19-7 |5-3-6-2 17 3-9 5-6 10 11-5 14:3 13-1 13-8 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 21:9 5-9 17-@ 3:8 5-1 8-9 10-8 14-1 13-3 13-7 
bS=—Reginal. 21... 6.. @7. cape at 21-7 |5-6-6-4 15 3:9 5 87 9-8 13-7 12-1 13-3 
54—Prince Albert.................- 22-8 ASS oii tee ese 3-7 5 8-5 11-7 14-4 14-2 14-2 
b5=—Saskatoon «03... dh. cde 20-5 6-4 17 3-8 5-2 9 10-8 13-5 12-8 13-4 
503—Mooset aw....:4. teehee ate 22:4 6-4 19 3°83 5-2 9-2 10-7 14-7 13-9 13-9 
Alberta (AVOEAGE),.. 0. dhberw is ste OSs oe 23°28 6-3 17-8 3:2 5-6 7:6 10-6 12-7 12-8 3-1 
b7+-Moedicite:Hat)...a... 4.8 0ee. 2 22°3 Oe4 |e. cae ae 3°8 6 7 10-6 12-8 13-1 13-1 
Ose rumbeli@r,.. 4... aces 25-7 6-7 tO 3°8 5-9 6-2 ie 12-9 13-3 13-5 
D9 dimonteMm: «.<4.dkhan Soe ee oe 21-7 |5-3-6-7 HG 3-8 5-9 7-9 10-4 12-6 12-5 13-7 
60—Calgary ee ee ce beri 22-7 5-6 18 3-7 5-3 8-1 9-6 12:5 12-7 12-8 
Oleipth bridge... $154... 4.8. : 23:7 OF |. Sede 3:5 5 8-8 11-2 12-5 12-4 12-6 
British Columbia (average)......... p4-4 7:8 17-6 4.2 6-8 ai 7-9 12-4 2-9 12-9 
62——Hernis, Ae «.Jeddidsa tee ee 24-2 8b dif, 4-2 5-6 8 8-5 13-3 13-9 13-9 
GaS—PelBON.. V2... Wee Pen AER oP 24 (JOR Mel linc oe ote Ae), ihc atemata ae 8 8 12-5 15 14-5 
64—T'rail Bia. zh eae ane pratt ao 22-5 8 16-5 4 6 8-1 8 12-4 13-5 13-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 3:7 | 6-8 20 4 5:6 6-1 8 12-2 12-5 12-5 
OG Mancodver, ..b. .dlhen «o econ 4 24-4] 6-8 17-8 4-1 5:7 6-2 7:7 12 11-9 12 
67—Victoria easel ae rents amen ae 25-2 8 19-4 4-2 6-1 6-9 7-7 12-3 11-9 11-9 
68—Nanaimo Gives hatte Bb See tomas 25-8 8 15 4 5:9 6-6 (ENG 11-5 11-5 11-5 
69=——RrincedRuperé. « .iacons eee 2923: [if eSeO "| see: 4-2 6 6-7 7-5 12-9 12-7 13-7 


Ee |e renee eer ee | beer | anne 
a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b Grocers’ quotations. 
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Potatoes Apples is 
| 2 Ties ist! |e Z 

s a " a aely a ae 

e | 68 a ~e logo lon . Ed A ce # 

es = ae ‘g nol c= ® o = os ga or es) 

es are) a a ou (ye gi oa : 5 : aS roe a. 

ao . FS @ Ete) om eae: Q aera a are Oy hs ies) Bo 

am oy © S = ~ § 3a ae OFS =| Sx sn-9 Sx re 

eos Eos S = D5 S08 ed | B'S % a, oo EB ope 

Rom) 2d ao ok Ses) Re tees H ro) Bw aa) Fo 

oo aR 8 8 oe eee) 2a a OC a =e BA ao om 

Q ) py py a ca 4 oe 6) Ra Oo = 6) 

cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-1 5-2 2° 168 42-6 28°53 15-9 i-i 16-5 15-3 57-2 19-4 b4-4 42-9 
4-8 5:3 1-883 38-6 39-5 13-2 11-3 15-8 14-9 63°5 19-2 56-5 46-3 
4-2 5-4 2-268 43s OR We, 2 14-2 i1-7 15-4 1 Fl ee as ee LSS | eee Sera 48-7 | 1 
4-8 5-1 1-55 SOR: Perce 2 Wet 11-6 15-5 14-3 Do 20-4 55 ef. a 
4-9 5-4 1-575 34°3 40 16 10-9 15-2 13-8 50 17-8 50 46 3 
5-2 i) 1-62 35 39 11-2 12-1 16-8 AGG) doe Oe 20-8 60 46-2 | 4 
Be? 5:2 2-225 38h 3" | ees |e 12-2 16-6 15-5 49 18-9 58 48-315 
4-7 5-4 2-062 5OR EB tea 13-7 10-7 15-5 15 60 18-7 59-7 44-8 | 6 
4.9 6-4 1-283 SIG Tale Oe... Soc trek: 4i-6 15-1 14-4 45-6 18-1 49-0 44.817 
4-9 5°38 4-719 34-8 15-0 16-1 at 15-2 14-8 48-8 17-9 b4-1 49-6 
4-9 5°38 1-796 33°9 15 14 lin 1S: 7 15-4 47-5 19-2 57-5 51-2 | 8 
5 4-6 1-811 BY ot fil | Ge oy ae 16-5 11-8 14-8 13-7 50 17-2 53-3 42-819 
5 5:6 1-705 Site 7 WE ARE 5 6 18 11-4 15-6 14-7 4S 17-3 55-7 45-8 |10 
4 5:6 1-563 OR Ra Gee, > tere 16 10-2 14-6 10S) Oe eer ee 18 50 48-3 [11 
4-9 5-5 1-884 b4-4 34-5 14-8 11-2 15-7 14-1 55°38 19-4 59-9 42-0 
5:1 5-8 1-949 Ole Or eee, 14 12-6 16-7 13-9 67-5 LOO. ee eee 42-7 |12 
4-7 5-7 1-826 33-8 25 iy 9-8 15-4 14-3 49-5 18-7 59 43-7 113 
5:5 5-7 1-956 36-7 45 15 11-6 16-9 15-7 48 Al 59 42-6 {14 
5 4-8 1-754 Sah |p Bee « 14-5 iy) 15-2 12-6 50 Leen sete ee oe 40 15 
4-3 5:5 1-774 32-1 33 14-6 11-3 15-8 13-6 49-7 20-2 61-7 42-3 116 
§-2 5-7 1-649 208 Ou [h. othe: 14-7 11-4 15-4 14-3 55 19-5 57°5 39-8 j17 
4-3 6 2-30 SSE LA . cae: 14-2 10-8 14-9 13 65 19-5 Meee tare ct 45-7 118 
4-9 4-9 1-80 33°3 29-4 14-7 11-6 15-9 13-6 66-5 19-6 57-7 40-4 |19 
5 5°8 | 1-951 36-1 40 14-3 18k 14-8 15-9 46-2 18 65 40-6 |20 
4-8 5-1 2-585 o1-6 28°8 16-3 411-2 16-8 15-7 58-6 18-8 55-8 41-9 
4-9 6-4 1-954 39°9 33-4 14-7 10-7 16-5 16-1 63 19 58-3 4] 21 
4-9 6-3 1-733 3) Se |e Oe eee ae, Oe oe 10 16-4 Eee a ee ae 17-8 58 42 22 
4-9 5-5 2-044 43-5 28-3 15 Lied 16-2 15-3 65 18-1 52 41-7 128 
6-1 5-6 2-70 50 PRES: |e seo ae 13-4 16-1 15 55 Lot 2 ha Se eee 39-9 124 
4-9 5-9 2-428 48-1 HS oe, 11-2 15-9 14-8 58-5 19-3 60-8 40-3 |25 
4-8 5:5 2-53 55 Die Seated: 12-5 V4 15-5 55 20-2 60 40-7 |26 
4-4 5 3-00 54-4 aor “eee 10-5 17-6 15 59 19-3 59-5 41-8 |27 
4.9 4-8 2-454 52-1 DEED 1h eee oA 10-4 16-4 14-9 52-7 17-8 59 40-7 128 
5-4 4-4 2-342 54-4 DONO Pra 10 17-5 100830 | ee eee 162 |, cae 41-8 29 
5-7 4-5 2-70 55-9 Ea | ae ty A 10-7 17-4 15-4 62-5 18 eal 40 30 
5 S 2-58 51-1 ON Ma | Me aon ree ii 16-4 sna sects at 17-4 59 39-6 31 
4-5 4-6 2-616 BGO 18. Bae wei: 4s ee ae ae 12-3 16-8 14-7 55 16-7 45 39-2 32 
4-2 4-9 2-05 46-7 20. ik Base es 9-4 17-7 15-8 69 18-6 58 38-8 [33 
5-1 5-6 2-812 51-5 23:8 k Dawe: 10-6 17-7 HE Ee ee ee 19 59 40-1 J34 
4.7 4 2-658 51-5 Pl | Se shes 10-7 16-2 1 ee ee 18-4 64 39-4 135 
4-6 5 2-613 48-2 ESt. oh Rete: 11-8 16 1 FeO ae ee ee ae 182) | eeonee 39 36 
4-6 4-6 2-833 ote OORT tek... (& POSE a: 12-1 17-4 TE vouT i eee 20 59-5 38-9 137 
4-8 4:6 2-542 50-6 BSc lh Ske as 10:5 15-4 14-7 45 17-8 52-7 39-9 38 
4.4 4-8 2-594 48-9 5) Bata | ae tk ae 11-2 17-1 Udo te Tevet DTN Ae ee ae 40-9 139 
4.8 3:6 2-367 43-4 AAT Uh: Bede och il 16-7 16-2 49-7 18-5 51-5 39 40 
4-2 3-8 2-562 44-2 AOQy ih caaeeA: 10-3 16-6 Ua SBin ecw Savscehs 1:8'<3 Reeser ee 39-2 41 
5 4-7 2-375 46-1 70) | Oe Be ee 10-6 17-4 LS OM daccuthe- res 10:57 leet. eee ae 39-1 [42 
5 4-4 2°95 its Seal Saw Ae Ae ce 10-6 16-5 15-8 55 20 59 39 43 
5 6:3 2-515 55-9 35 18-7 11-8 17:7 17-6 64-4 19-9 54-2 43-2 144 
4-7 5-9 2-85 Git SS Iw. ae. 5. 15 li-l 17-4 17-8 60-2 19-2 60 44-3 145 
53 6 2-847 (Cs | Aen, = 17-5 13-5 16-7 16-7 61-3 19-7 52-5 46-7 {46 
5 5-9 2-957 SSe Oe ltet aoe .. 16-3 12-7 17-1 17-4 65-5 19-4 51-5 43-8 |47 
5 5:3 3-125 DOR OUIeer, ae 17-5 10:8 15-3 15 62-5 18-7 5Y5) 44-3 48 
4-9 5-7 3-094 55-7 30 16-1 11-8 17-2 17-6 56:5 19-9 49-4 41-5 149 
4-7 5:3 2-739 Babe AST ARE. 16-1 11-6 17-4 17-8 56-7 19-6 50-4 43-3 150 
5:3 5-0 2°307 ABB. |. ov cele es 17-8 18-8 17-4 16-9 62-9 20-9 50-3 43-0 x 
5:2 5-2 2-133 rT |, Be 16-6 10-7 16-7 15-2 60:4 19-1 47-7 41-9 51 
5-3 4-8 2-48 ADE D. |b does os 19 10-8 18 16-8 65-4 20-8 52-8 44 52 
5:2 §-3 1-793 36:7. | eek... 17-8 11:0 17-0 16-1 62-1 21:3 52-2 47-5 ; 
5-1 4-9 | 1-58 S401... BE... 13 10:7 18 15-6 62 20-6 50 47-1 |53 
5-2 Oo" Mn | See es yee | een | ere 19-2 11-4 17-3 16-1 61-3 24-2 53-5 49-4 |54 
5-4 5 1:80 5) | ee ee 18-8 10-3 17-1 16-5 63-7 20-8 51-9 45-8 55 
5-1 6:2 2-00 SO od Ay ete es 20 11-5 15-7 16-2 61-5 19-6 53-5 47-5 156 
5:6 5-2 1-826 an: OL BRR... 16-2 11-0 17-2 16-2 60-1 21-6 52-8 £6 |) 
5-8 5:3 1-50 CY | es See 17-4 10-5 17 16-4 62-5 21-8 53-6 45 37 
5-8 6-2 2-25 SBE 2. eRe « 15 10-9 17-9 16-7 61-8 22-6 53°8 45-4 |358 
6-1 4-8 | 1-28 25. Gell, 4.88... 18-4 11-5 16-9 15-7 58-9 20-7 49-9 45-5 159 
Ste Wieeeh! | 20 hes S8-6rl Che |e 10-6 | 15-9} 15-2 55-5 20-5 50-7 et 
4-7 4-7 1-90 Bae Qs Ih gk a3 14 11-7 18-3 16-9 61-7 22-5 54-7 43-2 161 
6-6 4-7 1-927 Sar Sh Dorado s 18-4 15-5 16-4 14-6 55-8 20-7 49-1 42-8 
6 5-1 2-10 Ca 7 ee 18-3 11-8 16-5 16-8 55 22-3 58-3 48-3 |62 

ere aE Go: oy een ee ee ee 18 15 63-5 25 55 47 — {63 

7-2 4 1-95 EG eye | Same. > een |e ie Ame a 10-2 Wey 15 61-5 24-5 Di 48-3 |64 
5-5 4-2 1-33 VSO ll Dee At Aa 18 10 15-5 13-9 52-6 19-7 40-8 35 65 
5-1 4-4 1:80 abe LA, ea iallh Re 9-3 15-5 14-5 54-9 18-5 46-7 40 66 
5:7 4-7 1-62 Ub DREN ce He Bar Reade 10-3 15-8 13-5 56-4 18-8 45-4 40-4 |67 
6-5 4-6 1-35 7-1 | Sa ee a | I eee 10-6 14-8 13 51-6 17-4 46-5 39 68 
6-2 4.8 1-94 Ea \0e S| eee 5 19 9-5 17-6 15 58-7 19-2 48-7 43-7 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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8" Che we REE Soe x : 
~ a pa! = 0 S a2o 
£13 | s,.| ¢¢|8 | 22 | 3 E 38 | 324 
LOCALITY 3 “i Ss*| 28 | A ga | 3 5 S24 | |}! oda 
354 * - - on 4 a= 
2h] cee) Fad) ace eS] Gee) Be] Sel SRC AG Ae SBo8 
a5 ia oa Ae |g ee Sue (t= per wg go ao “so B45 s+ 
a5/Ssleas1a8/82s| #6 |ck| 22 | $3 | 83 | $8 | S82 os 
Bal Sal Sa] $A1ss8) sx |e} Bh o §, g2 8% ePne 
Gt hpi es cee IO bee) ae hee 6 ra & a 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-1] 6-0 | 35-5 | 52-1 | 20-1 13-8 | 2-7 38-5 48-4 11-5 4-8 14-427b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... G-1| 5-9 | 40-9 | 48-4 | 18-4 10-1] 2-8 40-7 40-3 12-3 5-0 14-500 
1—Sydney aie teltass eae. 6 5-7 | 42-4 | 49-5 | 17-1 11-7 3-4 42-7 47-6 12-3 BOT am. Bes oe 05's 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-2) 6 39-1 | 46-4 | 19-1 9-7 | 2-9 49 36-5 13 Berd ee erence 208 
S—-AmHeESES ssc deste 6 5-9 | 45 49-4 | 16-8 9-5 | 2-7 38-7 36-7 12-3 a EB ae 
4—— Halifax... casero se ees 5-6 5-6 | 388-4 | 47-7 | 28-8 10 2-4 36 45 12:3 5-1 14-50 
5 Windsor. es .sivaseus este 6-3 | 5-9 | 40-2 | 49 16 9-5 | 2-6 40 41-5 11:8 ean hee ee 
G—— Eruro donee are nee 6-3 6-1 | 40-3 | 48-3 | 17-5 10-2 2-7 37-6 34-5 12-2 Deo) | es hseee tes 
7—P.E.U.Charlottetown| 5-8 | 5-6 | 40-5 | 47-1 | 18-2 13-6 | 3-0 39-7 36-2 12-0 4-8 13-400 
New Brunswick (average) | 6-0] 5-9 | 39-7 | 48-3 | 19-0 10-3 | 2-7 39-4 36-8 11-7 5-1 14-500 
8—Moncton...........-- 6 5-7 | 42-1 | 48-9 | 20-5 9-5 2-8 44 37-8 11-8 5-1 
9—Saint John........... 5-9 5-9 | 34-4 | 46-1 | 18-1 9-9 Ding 38-6 36-9 11-8 5-1 14-50 
10—Fredericton.........- 6-1 6 40-8 | 49-1 | 17-2 11-2 2-6 34-9 33-7 11:5 DED. [he < Pae ate are a 
TI=Bathursty ): 0s foes wes 6 5-9 | 41-6 | 49 20 10-4 2-7 40 38-7 11-6 ASE! 5 Ries eee. 
Quebec (average).......... 5:7 | 5-5 | 83-6 | 52-9 | 20-8 12-7 | 2-8 42-4 52-9 10-3 4-6 13-804 
12=-Quebec ies venteaee eee 5-9 5-5 | 33-3 | 56-9 | 21-9 15 2-6 38-2 60 10-5 4-8 13-50 
18—1'hbree Rivers......... 5-7 5-6 | 36-3 | 59-2 | 23-4 15-5 3:6 46-4 56-7 11-1 4-7 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-4 5-4 | 33-7 | 53-2 | 20-8 11-8 2-9 45 47 10-2 4-7 |15-00-15-50 
15=“Sorel eee ee Moe es 5:8} 5-5 | 33-7 | 46-7 | 19-6 10 2-4 37-8 57:5 10 4.2 12-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-5 | 5-4 | 87-3 | 48-2 | 20-8 12-7 | 2-6 41-7 49-4 10-3 4-9 12-75 
1(—St Johns oc e 5-8 | 5-5 | 83-3 | 50-8 | 18-8 12-8 | 2-8 41-7 54 10 A a | Pac des ache eae 
18—'l hetford Mines.......| 5:7] 5-4 | 30-8 | 54-8 | 18-7 12-2] 2-8 44 50 10 7S a RU a ee 
19-—-Montreal...........-- 5-7] 5-4 | 35-7 | 53-3 | 20-9 13-3 | 2-5 46-7 49-7 10-2 4-5 113-75-14-00 
20H Ulett ation or tor ers 5-7 5-5 | 28-5 | 53-2 | 21-9 11-2 27 40-5 51-5 10-7 4-5 |14-50-15-00 
Ontario (average).......... 6-0 5-9 | 35-8 | 55-3 | 20-1 12-6 2°5 37-1 48-3 10-6 4-9 14-241 
=A) HEA WATE, srorrete dence 5-9 5-8 | 36 57-7 | 20-2 12-8 2°5 43-5 54 10-1 4-9 |14-50-15-00 
22—Brockville........... 5-5 5-3 | 37-9 | 53-2 | 19-5 9-8 2-6 36-2 47-5 10 4-8 14-00 
25=—IGINSSbOM ss ance aoe as 5-9 D-70| Os 50-4 | 19-4 11-7 2-7 40-5 44.2 10-4 4-7 14-00 
24—-Belleville............ 6 5-9 | 34-8 | 55-3 | 20-3 10-5 2-2 33-1 43-3 10 5-1 113-50-13-75 
25— Peterborough........ 5-8 5-6) 4b-3 | 52-3 1 20-5 13 DiGi 42-1 50 10-5 4-7 114-50-14-75 
26—Oshawa........-e--: 5-7 5-7 | 40 56-3 | 20-2 11-2 2b 39-8 50 10-5 4-5 13-50 
2(= OTN a oko aes caieee Ss 5-6 5-6 | 34-3 | 55-5 | 23-2 9-8 2-4 38 45 10-5 4-8 14-50 
28=- Toronto sssgeoene 7 5-5 5-5 | 39-8 | 54-5 | 20-1 11-4 2-5 39-3 47-2 10 4-7 13-75 
29—-Niagara Falls........ 6 6-2 | 37-2 | 56-5 | 19-3 11-2 2-1 oe Pre 5 ree 10-3 4-4 |11-75-13-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........] 5:9 5-7 | 35-4 | 58-6 | 19-1 12-7 2-5 38-6 50 10-6 5 13-502 
ol amiltons.¢cceen se 5-6 5-5 | 35-4 | 56 20-5 10-3 2-2 33-1 57 9-7 4-6 13-50 
32—Brantiord. ...<o<0-0.+ 5-7 5-6 | 89-2 | 56-5 | 18-5 10-8 2-7 34-6 49-4 10 ey 13-50 
BO ral Gr ees cece e eee 5-8 Ok) Noo 50 18-7 11 2-4 42 51-7 10:4 4-2 |13-75-14-00 
34—Guelph. soictaeones 5-8 5-8 | 86-4 | 56-9 | 18-4 10:3 2-4 39 47-5 10-6 4-9 |13-75-14-25 
385—Kitchener...........- 5-7 5-7 | 30-8 | 55-5 | 19-7 10-1 2-5 34-1 43-7 10-2 4-1 14-00 
36—Woodstock........... 6-3 6-3 | 35-7 | 53 23°5 10 2-6 34-7 49-5 10-7 5-2 13-50 
Bi —Stratiords...<.baeeens 6-4 6-4 | 88-7 | 56-1 | 19-7 10-9 2-4 43-7 52-5 10-6 5-1 13-50 
66 —London™ <..o%8hseaeeee 5-9 5-9 | 89-2 |} 55-8 | 18-3 11-9 2-3 35-8 41-2 10 4.9 14-00 
89—St. Thomas.......... 6-4 6-2 | 38-8 | 57-6 | 20 11-9 2-4 40 49-3 10-5 5-2 14-00 
40—Chatham...........- 5-8 5-8 | 33-5 | 51 17-8 11-6 2-3 32 48-3 10 4-5 14-00 
41—Windsor.............- 5-8 5-8 | 31-9 | 51-3 | 18-1 10 De 30-9 50 10 4-2 14-00 
42 Sarnia si 2500 bas 6 6 33-0 | 04-7 Pi18s2 10:3 2-1 34-4 49 10-1 5-1 14-00 
43—Owen Sound.........- 5-8 5-8 | 37-2 | 45-7 | 20-7 10 22 35 40 9-5 4-3 |14-50-14-75 
44--North Bay........... 6-4 6-2 | 35-2 | 58-8 | 19-4 15-1 2-8 40-5 48-7 11-4 4-9 |15-75-16-50 
45—Sudbury......s.s-... 6-2 Galeiieo 0 | Ooo \ea2-2 15 2-8 39-2 60 13 4-7 |16-25-16-50 
46—Cobalt Sear aviahaet eke Nene 6-8 6-7 | 38 58-3 | 21-7 16 2-8 31-7 40 iB) eye UR BRM A ee 
47—Timmins............. 6-6 6-3 | 81-5 | 56-2 | 21-8 14-9 3-1 oD 40 11-5 4-6 17-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6 6 29 60 19 15 2-5 35 48 11-7 4.2 14-50 
49—Port Arthur Re sais: ae 6 6-1 | 36 56:6 | 22-5 16-5 2-8 37-2 ti) 12-1 5-1 |14-75-15-00 
50—Fort Witham. 22-0. 6-3 6:2 | 34-9 | 54-6 | 21 15-4 2-6 39-4 48 10 4-7 |14-75-15-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-8 | 6-7 | 33-6 | 49-2 | 20-0 14-2 | 2-8 36-5 54-4 13-9 5-5 19-750 
61—Winnipeg............ 6-7 6:6 | 34-2 | 47-6 | 18-7 13-7 2-9 35-4 58-7 12-7 5-5 18-50 
52—Brandon............. 6-8 | 6-7 | 33 50-7 | 21-2 14-6 | 2-7 37-5 50 15 5:5 21-00 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-6 | 6-9 | 33-6 | 51-2 | 21-3 19-6 | 3-2 39-6 59-4 14-8 ya | So die tec ioe 
BO ROSIN. 25 ako oes 6-3 7-6 | 31-7 | 51-9 | 16-8 17-62} 3 36 60 14-7 AS) Bea was. 
54—Prince Albert........ 6-8 6-2 | 34 50-6 | 23-5 20:tal 3-3 AQ) A Ib FASS ee osers RS. [EL ae ae miei see 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-7 6-7 | 31-8 | 49-6 | 21-1 19a, 2-6 40 58-7 14-7 OTE Me de tele Wreta''s 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-4} 6-9 | 86-9 | 52-5 | 23-7 21-7al 3-8 AOL AS li, SES! 15 Fe tall |S ec cee are 
Alberta (average).......... 6-8 | 6-8 | 30-5 | 47-1 | 19-6 17-5 | 3-1 37-6 49-6 14-5 ASSot Bae ee. 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-1 6-9 | 32 47-2 | 23-6 21-3al 3 SoD | rca Be 15 5-1 £ 
68—Drumbheller.......... 62 On ans 31 49-4 | 18-7 18a 3 33-7 55 15 Dian lL Ow. bee eas 
59—Edmonton Sate 6-8 6-7 | 34-2 | 48-7 | 21-5 16-5a] 3-3 37-1 51 14-3 4-9 g 
60—Calgary RO Ny ONE 6-5 6-8 | 27-1 | 45-6 | 16-2 16a 3°2 36-7 47-5 13 4-4 g 
61—Lethbridge Ret Se ha an 6-5 6-5 | 28-4 | 44-8 | 18-2 15-d5a} 2-9 41-7 45 15 A IE ae atres ease 
British Columbia (average) 6-5 6-1 | 34-3 | 48-5 | 21-1 21-0 3-1 37-4 54-3 11-8 BO GO Pel. n. 
62—Fernie Cee S ancca eee 8 (20 \ 30 48-3 | 18-3 20a 3-2 37-5 58 12-5 4 
63—Nelson neue dW sda See OY 7 6-2 | 40 55 25 22-5a| 3-6 AO. Oba te We eWrelte 12 4 
64—Trail........ SERS ears 6-6 6-1 | 39-3 | 50 22-5 25a 3°3 34 50 14 i) 
65—New Westminster....] 5-8] 5-7} 30-2 | 44-8 | 17-9 20-3a} 2-8 37:5 52-5 10-5 5-6 
66—Vancouver erica RRS ato 5-6 5-5 | 31 46-3 | 18-7 18-la} 2-8 34 57-3 10-5 5-2 
67—Victoria EEE Te CHE 6-5 5-8 | 34-1 | 47-4 | 21-4 20-2a| 2-8 42-9 56-2 10-9 5-5 
68—Nanaimo a ee eek ee 6 6 32 46-4 | 22-5 1B CN I Mal (ee 50 11-2 5 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-1 6 32°5 | 50 22-5 22-5a| 3 34 56 12-5 4-5 








a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
p. Six roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1936 





r, Mining company houses in district $5-10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 








g. Delivered from mines. 


Wood - Rent 
o ae x) 
3 2 - 
8 g 2 _ 0 | Ss Six-roomed 
a 8 ry ee if ay i $2 oy =| Six-roomed | house with 
28 e Bt aaees wine et |) ae airiiet: Sieraer perartctgre| nour with | Incomplete 
gq? = Sy 2 a8 at? On © ‘Oo |q2 : sss 
a g Fld Fea al ee aed | Reg age DCCA Pe 
=e) ° @ 2 aoa 1c, = 2 6, ae) S || per month | veniences 
-Q e) an a8) a A = me per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ ComieG. $ $ 
9-325 12-075 9-559 11-275 7-212 8-443 7-383] 27-0 | 9.5 22-826 16-538 
7:°925 9-675 6-500 7° 667 5-250 6-250 6-250] 29-7 | 9.9 21-417 14-583 
6-50- 7-25 9-50 6-00 MOOUS, tarot fh) tp shee eae: sive. ster 30-1 | 9.7/16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
6-50 7-70 4-50 6-00 4-00 5-00 6:00c} 80 |10 |15-00-25-00 }10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75- 9-50 LO SO GIF cps ee Sneed cee, oh petereee circ MMs se | oe MEE ot ea nate 28-3 |10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-00-10:25 11-00 |8-00-10-00} 9-00-11-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 6-50 | 31-2 110 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
Sfatttss 2S ER EN dele Reg er oie ac ae cot aod eas ha a eee ae 10 le geen ean ; 
LAU) ST NE So JO. S ae a TAS ee ay Pes to EN A | SSE Re el Bes Oe ae | | : 9-8 00-2 15-00-17- 
8-50- 9-40 10-800 8-750 10-250 6-250 7:250 9-000c} 24-4 | 9.8/18-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-094 11-417 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500] 28-6 | 9-9 22° 125 17-125 
9-00-11-00g 11-50¢ 6-00¢ 7:00¢ 5-00g 600g g 30g {10 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-75-12-00 |11-50-12-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00c] 28-3 | 9-8}18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
a aes ROD Pe ee. Sas Sees. [Ree nian eee SU. J. Guth.. 27-3 | 9-6 25-00 es a 7 
SPRY be ee Seu | armel a Botai| i Sebi aera amen cis STR | Ae | ORES | Ue Oe 28-8 |10 18-00 15- 
9-150 11-667 10-133 11-467 7-668 8-668 7-850! 23-5 | 9-3 20-141 14-188 
10-00 11-00 12-00e 12-00c 10-67c 10-67¢ 6:75c} 21-3 | 9-8!20-00-28-00 |............ 12 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00c 8-00c} 26 9-3|18-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 8-00 | 24-7 | 9-3 nee ae Dee ae 
hese sta Ee ite eaters: tate LOE. dads Gail cigs blew ees deale |e ieranten gee | RRR paar. SR dc aT 3's 22-8 | 8-8)14-00-15-0 -00-10- 
Miiemcaueiee | 11-50 10-38c 11-67¢ 8-67c 10-67¢ 6-50c] 21-7 | 9-8|17-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |16 
Be Sota al ek OM CALS oie a haere ER eA ae [Ee oh ate 00] aaRe ACen 8 al | or arn 20-4 | 9-4 oe ot ; 
Ss NON BS OS Stee oie ae TSS) ge oe eee Wee i OL oe, oe: 25 9 |10-00-12-0 -00- 7: 
8-00- 8-50 11-00 |10.67-12.00c] 12-00-13 -33c 7:00c 8-00 10-00 | 25-7 | 9-3}18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |19 
10-25 USCS DD 5 Oise Bab pl ERC Beet al ena MAES: Se ote) | ADIL oe obcsnacte | Ais eae 24-2 | 8-9]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-029 12-047 10-279 12-023 8-235 9-733 8-813] 25-1 | 9-3 24-196 17-821 
10-25 |11-50-12-50 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 5-00 | 25 9-4|20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
7-50- 8-50 ASUS Se OD ig el era errr Cas an Ala Lohan Ba oct ad Rat ie eee 23-2 | 8-6/18-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c| 24-6 | 9-5]18-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 23 
8-00-11-50 12-25 9-00 10-00 8-00 De CLO Eso aie eee 93-3 | 9-9]18-00-26-00 }14-00-18-00 |24 
9-50 13-00 9-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 24 9 {18-00-28-00 }14-00-18-00 |25 
10-50 11-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 | 19-3 | 9-1]18-00-30-00 |12-00-18-00 |26 
9. et I 75 13-00 |8-00-8-50 | 9-50-10-00 |5-50-7-00 | 6-50—- 8-50 ]............ 25 9-6120-00-24-00 |12-00-20-00 |27 
0-75 11-25 14-0 16-00 11-0 12-00 11-00 | 25 9-2/25-00-82-00 |18-00-25-00 |28 
7: aot! 7-502}10-25-10- 50g g g g zg g 24g¢ | 9-2120-00-28-00 }16-00-22-00 |29 
8-00- 8-50¢ 11-50g g g g 23-2¢] 9-4/22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |30 
9-00 11-00 13-0 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 24-5 | 9 |23-00-35-00 |15-00-22-00 |31 
12-00 12: OOP Ae tac estes TA OO piace: setae. 12-00 8-25e] 25 9-3|22-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |32 
10-0 12-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c} 23 9-3}/20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
9-50-10-00 |12-00-12-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 Doll) De iecot bea mesa ae 24-3 | 9-2}20-00-27-00 }14-00-20-00 [34 
11-0 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 SOOT enretas <s.teve 24-7 | 9-7;20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |35 
9-00-11-50 TEU |e ee 25 SRO A CE Se TOS Ce ee ete ota Sonor a ne nee 22 8-8120-00-26-00 }14-00-20-00 |36 
8-50-11-00 12-50 13-00 14-00 12-00 TBCOOMeerse sce cs. 23-6 | 9-8120-00-27-00 }15-00-20-00 [37 
1HSOOA Ut 00=1200! (Soe ose U2 00G Re eee: COC eater rte, oot 25 9-6/22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 {38 
10-00-11-50 | 9-50-12-00 }.......... £4-:00=1600 | Acetans a=: 12-00 8-00 | 24-9 | 9-9]/20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |39 
8-00 LORDON rare ecco eer cee oli cconcatisy ath | haere aa seatarece «aes 22-6 | 8-7|17-00-25-00 |14-00-17-00 |40 
8-50 MH OOM SR i 23 Aa OON|2. eR. 10-00-12 -00c]12-00-14-00c}...... 9-7|22-00-32:00 |18-00-23-00 |41 
hem 552, al Ed a OO eases | enue hee tans phere ope cE shee thes ouch oS Sige [cere ous acute etal) eceiies a see, « * 24-6 | 9-5}20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
8-50 ATE), | Severe rete [ora Siac ors, week [tose ore =. 5] 7 OPER Rese. 22-3 | 8-1}18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 nn 
12-50 TAS OGRE. ARs. EUW: Ee GER IES. | Space Bereta oil eh B eraoay Scr 30 CRA eee acinar (Serie UB > 
9-00-13-50 13-50 12-50 13-50c 8-50 9-00c 9-00c] 29-3 }10 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
LEG HC Ol pr ten ee ie arr a 10°50c/e.. a... $2250 SOC | Geitias Gelses 31-7 | 8-9 20-00 14-00 |46 
13-50 16-00 8-50 9-50 7-50 SEDO bei chicas are « 35 9-3 p p 47 
7-50-11-00 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6:25 6-50c] 25 9-1]18-00-25-00 }12-00-18-00 |48 
10-50-12-50 11-75 6-75 8-00 6-25 TED OL Re ee 27-5 | 9-8|22-00-28-00 }15-00-22-00 |49 
10-50-12-50 11-75 6-50 7°25 5-50 Oa 2 Dialer oracle 26 8-9|22- 00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |50 
10-250 AS G25 ae. AE ANISe vito e 380k 6-688 7-313 6-625] 28-3 | 9-4 23-500 15-750 
0 75-1225 13-50-15" D0 soa. oe ee oe fines bee aoe «ele 4-75-8-25 | 5-50- 9-00 6-50 | 29 9-7|22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 {51 
§- 50-1050 413 00-16-50) lisiga- ora. < ates cisiats cis exe 0 5-75-8-00 | 6-25- 8-50 | 6-50- 7-00 | 27-6 | 9-1]18-00-22-00 |10-00-16- 00 52 
8-000 16° 93S ibr ere ee ks tees 5-250 7-718 8-500} 28:3 | 9-9 24-900 17-250 
4-75-12-50h LEZEN td c Ae Ad. .ieee Ones [eine nae ts 65029 00m pe cee «ace <.. 25-4 |10-1]22-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 [538 
8-00- 9-00h LOS OO): eet ietee as hete ands 3-50-4-50 | 5-00- 6-00 |............ 29-2 | 9-7|20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 54 
7-00- 8-75h WifoGS Del [eaten aad Vi einen Sele 6-25-6-75 | 6-75- 9-50 7-00 | 29-7 | 9-7|20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |55 
5-00- 9-00h TOP SU RE see ee cote. ee meta... 9-00-10-00c 10-00c| 28-8 }10 |20-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 [56 
5-156 OOOO Rik sicey-Pel ete Accioe ER 5-500 6-500 4-900} 29-6 | 9-3 22-375 16-000 
g g g £ g g g 30g | 9-5}20- 00-5. 00 |14-00- 00 ie 
(SUS De AE ps 28d [ieee eS 22 ee See et ed a Re (My A ccs 2% OR (= nee Oe 29-8 | 9-1 
2-75- 4-25h g 5-002 6-00g g 30-42} 10 |18-00- 38. 00 |15- 00-20: 00 {59 
00-6 -50h 10-00¢ g g 6-00¢ 7-00g 4-00g| 30-7g} 8-6]18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |60 
Ae OOS = 75 |S eA Droeeck oA EEE «lola oRdes.| he eer 4-00 | 27 9-2|19-00-25-00 |10-00-17-00 |61 
9-921 ROCSOD ee aac tise | acs soca nis 6-469 6-875 4-804 oe ia ea: og os i 
Pe NT td er choecgsa eee ee reais Recs cartelie cosceceters cle recre| [cates ore races ll a eememeenmenetarseers [fe temeier sents. sha te 8-3 . : 
9-50~-10-50 LOS00) ESTES BRIO ESI 6-50-7-50 | 7-50- 8-50 5-00 | 40 |13-3}20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |63 
8-50— 9-50 13500 deeb nc alee aucatte a os 6-25-6-50 | 7-25- 7-50 Go ee 9-7|25-00-31-00 |18-00-25-00 |64 
9-50-10-50 Ug Ail tie Rirdag snted bw cach ps | ea Ear eercirae 8 oh 3-50 | 30-5 | 9-9]15-00-22-00 |11-00-15-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 LOPLI LP OO EE Rds oes Lars. 4-25 | 30 9-7|17-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 |66 
8-75-10-75 SCT: CUE oe eee 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- .. th 4-77c| 30-8 |10-9]17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
thei l=ticok D5 i. aera ans lpetcettets lho ocrtaoeets| eaeeran ci TOO ce ee eee 33-7 | 8-9120-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
ID300213 250: Naas. Serle «| PTS hall)... Saag int. 5.00-10.00i] 7 00-12.003 desis Setery Seh2 32-5 | 9-4|25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 [69 
Price per cord from price quoted. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Including birch. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 




















Commodities Com- Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| July | Aug. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930] 1931 | 1983 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 |1936t 
PAll commodities........keedee « 567 | 64-0/127-4|155-9] 97-38] 99-1] 95-3] 98-4] 83-7) 70-5] 69-5} 72-2) 71-6] 74-4] 75-6 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-1)127-9}167-0) 86-2} 98-6} 88-4]100-1] 75-1} 55-3) 65-9] 70-0} 65-9] 73-1) 75-4 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 70-9/127-1/145-1] 96-0] 97-8}111-2)109-9) 92-1] 70-9] 59-7| 65-6] 69-8) 70-5] 72-6 
Ili. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Products ease. peas ees 85 | 58-2)157-1/176-5}/101-7] 99-7] 93-8} 91-1] 79-9] 73-2] 71-2) 72-0} 70-7] 69-6] 69-8 
IV. Wood, Mee Products and 
bs ara 9 bn Ps Sar 49 63-9] 89-1/154-4]106-3)100-1! 98-6] 94-0) 86-6) 77-9] 63-2} 65-4] 64-2! 68-4] 68-6 
V. Iron mate Products. aa 44 68-9/156-9}168-4/104-6] 99-3) 92-5] 93-8] 90-7] 86-8] 85-4) 87-1] 87-1] 87-8} 87-9 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
asheireerOOUGtS sch. sdoc, 18 | 98-4/141-$]135-5) 97-3/100-7] 91-9] 98-5} 74-4) 60-9] 68-0) 68-0] 69-9] 68-1] 69-4 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
PLOMUCES cm. cseehethe. 83 | 56-8) 82-3]/112-2)107-0) 99-2) 92-2) 93-6] 90-5] 85-0} 83-3) 86-1] 84-9) 85-1) 85-5 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
CHOUCER sane iy. keene te ae 77. ~«| 63-4/118-7/141-5}105-4| 99-7] 95-1) 95-3} 92-2} 86-3} 81-6] 81-5] 79-5) 78-3] 78-4 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7)136-1] 96-9} 98-9] 95-9} 96-3] 86-3] 75-0) 72-1) 73-5] 73-0} 74-8]...... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DRCGOL BAS... cnctte eee 126 61-8]119-0)150-8} 90-2] 97-8]/101-1/103-7| 87-2) 68-6] 66-6) 69-0} 69-3] 73-3]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 | 62-2) 91-9/126-3/101-4| 99-5) 92-5} 91-3) 85-7] 79-2) 75-9) 76-5] 75-4) 75-0]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7|183-3/154-8] 98-8] 99-6] 94-3/100-2) 79-9] 65-9) 66-8) 69-8] 69-2] 72-1]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1] 81-9}108-6}104-1] 97-1] 92-8} 94-9] 91-2) 88-8} 84-9) 89-6] 89-8] 89-7]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/1389-0]/171-0] 98-2} 99-9] 94-5)100-8] 78-6) 68-4) 64-8) 67-6] 66-9} 70-1]..... 
Building and Construction 
IMeiterials on ccctests aoe 111 | 67-0)/100-7)144-0]108-7/100-0] 98-1] 99-2! 87-8] 81-2] 80-7] 82-8) 82-4] 85-4]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 69-5|148-1]177-3} 95-8] 99-9] 93-7)101-2) 76-6] 59-5) 62-1] 65-0] 64-3] 67-5]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
‘arm— 
A IGG. 2 ee, oe thet eee 186 | 59-2/184-7|176-4| 91-2} 98-3} 88-1] 97-0} 78-9] 56-0] 65-1) 67-8] 64-4] 68-9]..... 
Banting. SAE. £ Bee 105 70-1/129-0)146-0} 95-9! 97-2)106-3/105-4| 88-7] 71-2] 61-8! 66-1] 69-8} 70-7]..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-1/132-6}160-6) 88-0} 97-3) 94-8}109-2| 75-7) 53-9) 57-2) 61-5] 61-8] 66-3] 71-2 

Lipp Miaring fen pe we ee ee wes 16 65-9/111-7/114-1] 91-7)100-2/100-3)103-0} 88-3] 72-4) 65-4) 70-7] 67-6] 68-2)..... 
TT PROrestster ee ela Mekane 57 60-1} 89-7/151-3/106-8}100-1) 98-5) 93-8] 86-3] 77-8) 63-5) 65-6) 64-2) 68-3]..... 
LVeo Minera ec a Os ke 1 ee 203 | 67-9)115-2/134-6]106-4} 99-8] 91-2] 93-0] 87-3) 80-1] 80-4] 82-0) 82-7} 82-3]..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63-8]120-8)154-1] 94-7] 97-6] 93-7|102-3] 77-1] 59-5] 60-9] 65-3) 65-2) 69-7]..... 
All Manufactured (fully or chief- 
{ISA ral ACRE Obed ca oe anda d beh A 322 64-8/127-7/156-5}103-4) 99-8) 95-0} 94-5) 85-4) 73-2) 71-7) 73-4) 72-4) 73-3]..... 








tThe Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

iFor the week ended August 28, 1936; monthly figures not yet available 

*Prior to 1926 number of “commodit ties was 236, 1926 to 1983 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Conciuded from page 842) 

$15.25; Kingston, $14.50; Belleville, $15; 
Peterborough, $16; Oshawa, $14.25; Toronto, 
$14.50; St. Catharines, $15; Hamilton, $14.50; 
Brantford, $16; Galt, $16; Sudbury, $17.50; 
Cobalt, $18; Timmins, $17.50; Sault Ste. Marie, 
$14.50; Port Arthur, $17; Fort William, $17; 
Winnipeg, $19.50. 


Distribution of Income in United States 


The average income of a full-time employee 
in the United States in 19385 amounted to 
$1,201 according to an analysis made by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
(Division of Economic Research) in its annual 
estimate of national income produced and 
national income paid out. National income 
produced is defined as the net value of goods 
and services produced. National income paid 
out is define as payments to or receipts by 
individuals in the form of wages, salaries, in- 
terest, dividends, interpreneurial withdrawals 
(profits) and net rents and royalties. 


This sum ($1,201) was 9 per cent higher 
than the average employee’s income in 19383, 
but only 80 per cent as much as the average 
employee’s income in 1929. The number of 
employees who shared in the labour’s income 
in 1935 was 28:1 million, as compared with 
the peak total of 34-5 millions in 1929 and 
the low total of 25:2 million in 1932. 

Of the total income paid out in 1935, 67 per 
cent was applied to the remuneration of em- 
ployees in the form of wages and salaries. (In 
1929, the labour share of income paid out was 
65°5 per cent; in 1932, 64 per cent.) An addi- 
tional 16 per cane was withdrawn by individual 
entrepreneurs as profit (substantially similar 
percentages were withdrawn by entrepreneurs 
in 1829 and 19382). The remaining 17 per cent 
went to owners of property, of which 14 per 
cent to persons receiving dividends or interest 
and 8 per cent to receivers of net rents and 
royalties (the property share of income paid 
out has not altered substantially during the 
last five years, although the total of interest 
payments separately has continued to decline 
throughout the period). 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index num- 
bers of cost of living, retail and wholesale 
prices in Great Britain and several of the 
principal commercial and industrial countries 
appeared in the July issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Statest index num- 
ber, on the base 1867-1877=100, was 86°8 
at the end of July, an advance of 2-8 per cent 
for the month. Each one of the six component 
groups contributed to this advance, which 
brings the index number to the highest point 
reached since December, 1930. The groups 
showing the greatest increases for the month 
were sundries, textiles and animal food. 

Cost oF Livinac—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 146 at the beginning of August, showing 
no change from the previous month’s level, 
either in the total index number or in any 
of the groups. 


Germany 


WHoLesaLe Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
19183=100, was 104-2 for July, an increase of 
0-2 per cent for the month. There were no 
marked changes in any of the main groups. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 125-3 for July, 
an advance of 0:6 per cent for the month. All 
groups showed slight increases except the rent 
group, which was unchanged. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE PrickSs-——-The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office on the base 
1909-1913—1000, was 1399 for June, an ad- 
vance of 0:6 per cent for the month. Of the 
seven main groups, five showed small increases 
and the other two were unchanged. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number, 
on the base 1926-1930=1000, was 852 for May, 
an advance of 1:5 per cent from the Febru- 
ary level. In this period, food, fuel and light, 
clothing and miscellaneous commodities all 
advanced. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber, which is based on the sum total of the 
prices per pound of 96 commodities of com- 
mon consumption, was $10-1445 at August 1, a 


gain of 3 per cent for the month. Of the 13 
groups, advances were recorded in eight, de- 
clines in three, while two remained unchanged. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated), which is based on 
the cost per capita of a year’s supply of com- 
modities, was $181:878 at August 1, an in- 
crease of 2 per cent for the month, and is now 
at the highest point recorded since February, 
1980. 


Cost or Livina——-The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923—100, was 85-2 for July, an advance 
of 0-1 per cent for the month. Except for 
a slight decrease in the clothing group, all 
groups recorded a small increase for the month. 





The Alberta Gazette of August 31, 1936, 
contains the announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Wiliam Davis King as Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Industry, the appoint- 
ment being dated as from the first day of 
August, 1936. 

Since the first of October, 1935, up to last 
month, 3,688 employees of industries in On- 
tario have successfully completed First Aid 
courses under the Ontario Branch of the St. 
John Ambulance Association. This represents 
the results of the training in 39 different 
centres in the province. More and more em- 
ployers are finding the courses valuable, not 
only in providing an efficient First Aid service 
but in assisting in developing safe habits and 
safe thinking among workers. 





According to a news despatch the Health 
Insurance Act in British Columbia is not 
likely to go into cffect until the first part of 
1937. Originally, it had been hoped to start 
collecting insurance funds from employers and 
employees in November or December. A 
complete census of wage earners and small- 
salary groups is to be undertaken by the health 
insurance commission, with the mtention of 
registering all working people who are entitled 
to enter the insurance scheme. 





Before a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Quebee Association for the Prevention 
of Industrial Accidents, Mr. Arthur Gaboury, 
general manager of that Association, reported 
an increase of 449 lost-time accidents and 10 
fatalities for the first six months of 19386 over 
a similar period last year. Mr. Gaboury main- 
tained that human failures were responsible 
for this large increase. Eye injuries, Mr. 
Gaboury reported, were the cause of 27 per 
cent of all medical claims. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Member may be Expelled from Union only 
after Proper Inquiry and for Cause 


A trade union may not expel one of its 
members and so deprive him of employment 
without proper inquiry as to the alleged 
violation of its rules. Such was the decision 
given by Mr. Justice Langlais in the Superior 
Court of Quebec on September 5, 1935, in an 
action brought by a member of the Fraternité 
des Plombiers Electriciens de Québec for 
damages for wrongful expulsion and _ for 
reinstatement in the union. 

The plaintiff claimed that he had been 
wrongfully expelled from the union and, as a 
consequence, had been dismissed by his 
employer who had a closed shop agreement 
with the union. Moreover, he was unable to 
obtain employment from any employer who 
had signed the agreement, that is, with the 
great majority of master plumbers in Quebec 
City. The plaintiff had been hired at a rate 
of wages lower than that fixed in the collective 
agreement which had been made legally bind- 
ing on the industry. A complaint on this 
point having been made to the union, a resolu- 
tion was adopted that the business agent of 
the union should interview the employer. 
The evidence presented to the Court showed 
that the person making the complaint charged 
the plaintiff with divulging the proceedings at 
the union meeting to his employer, that this 
charge was based only on hearsay and was 
denied by the plaintiff and the employer as 
well as another witness. Nevertheless, the 
union imposed a fine of $10 on the plaintiff. 
On his refusal to pay it, he was expelled. 

The Court pointed out that union members, 
especially since the new law on collective 
agreements protecting the members, have a 
real interest in retaining their membership 
and loss of it causes considerable hardship. 
The officers of the union had made only a 


summary inquiry and had taken no precautions 
to ensure justice. There was no proof that the 
plaintiff had divulged any secret and therefore 
the defendant had no right to expel him. 


Damages of $40 based on the estimated loss 
of earnings were awarded to the plaintiff, 
together with the costs of the action, and the 
union was ordered to reinstate him. 
Barbeau v. Fraternité des plombiers électriciens 

de Québec, (1936) 74 Rapports Judici- 
avres de Québec, Cour Supérieure 286. 


Building Trades Agreement Does Not Apply 
to Contract for Building Between 
Owner and Workers 


The Collective Labour Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of Quebec provides that the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make a 
collective agreement entered into by one or 
more employers or associations of employers 
and one or more trade unions legally binding 
on “all the employees and employers in the 
same trade, industry or business” in the 
district covered by the agreement. Under 
this section as interpreted by Mr. Justice 
Guibault of the Superior Court of the District 
of Montreal on June 15, 1936, the collective 
agreement between the building trades councils 
of Montreal and the Montreal Builders’ 
Exchange, etc., does not bind an employer who 
is not a builder but merely employs a carpenter 
at a weekly rate to construct a garage and 
make repairs to his property. 

The plaintiff claimed $105.30 for wages, 
being the difference between the wages he 
received and the amount calculated at the rate 
fixed in the building trades agreement. The 
action was dismissed with costs to the plaintiff. 


Lessard v. Gariépy, (1936) 74 Rapports Judi- 
ciaires de Québec, Cour Supérieure 339. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


rf ce was an increase in employment at 
the beginning of September, according 
to returns received by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 9,967 firms, each with a 
minimum of 15 employees, representing prac- 
tically all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business oper- 
ations. These firms employed 1,014,532 per- 
sons, or 14,562 more than in the preceding 
month. The experience of the last fifteen 
years shows that the average change between 
August 1 and Septemivber 1 has been very 
slight, increases in a number of these years 
just about balancing declines in the remainder. 
The employment index number (with the 
average for the calendar year 1926 as the 
base equal to 100) stood at 107-1. at Septem- 
ber 1, 1986, as compared with 105-6 at 
August 1, 1936, and with 102-7 at the same 
date in 19385. At September 1 in the fourteen 
preceding years of the record the index was 
as follows: 1934, 98-8; 1983, 88-5; 1932, 86-0; 
1931, 107-1; 1980, 116-6; 1929, 126-8; 1928, 
Td9315 1927, 111"0; 1926,, 106-2 +3925", 97-8: 
1924, 94-2; 1923, 101-2; 1922, 94-8 and 1921, 
89-8. 

At the beginning of September, 1936, reports 
were furnished to the Department of Labour 
by 1,800 local trade unions, with an aggregate 
of 181,861 members. Of these, 19,591, or a 
percentage of 10°8, were without work, con- 
trasted with percentages of 12:5 at the 
beginning of August, 1936, and 14-2 at the 
beginning of September, 1935. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada during the month of 
August, 1936, indicated a gain over July in 
the volume of business transacted, as shown 
by the average daily placements effected, but 
a decrease from the placements recorded daily 
during the corresponding month a year ago, 
the highest gain under the first comparison 
being in farming and the greatest losses under 
the second in construction and maintenance 
and farming. Vacancies during August this 
year numbered 32,721, applications for work 
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52,475, and placements in regular and casual 
employment, 30,651. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and light- 
ing, and rent was $16.84 at the beginning of 
September as compared with $16.72 for August; 
$16.16 for September, 1935; $15.41 for June, 
1933 (the low point in recent years); $21.90 
for September, 1929; $20.90 for September, 
1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war peak) ; 
and $14.33 for September, 1914. The increase 
in September, 1936, as compared with the 
previous month was due to an advance in 
the cost of foods, chiefly eggs, butter, bread 
and flour. In wholesale prices the weekly 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and based upon prices 
in 1926 as 100 was 76-6 for the week ended 
September 25 as compared with 76-2 the pre- 
vious week and 75:6 for the week ended 
August 28. On a monthly basis the index 
number was 76:2 for August; 72:3 for Sep- 
tember, 1935; 71-9 for September, 1934; 63:5 
for February, 19383 (the low point in recent 
years); 97-8 for September, 1929; 94-4 for 
September, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and 67-2 for September, 1914. 


The most recent statistics available reflect- 
ing industrial conditions in Canada are given 
in a table on page 854. The index number 
of the physical volume of business in August 
was at the highest point reached since May, 
1930, and was three per cent higher than in 
the previous month and five per cent higher 
than in August, 1935. Of the principal factors 
included in the construction of the index, 
mineral production, manufacturing and ex- 
ports were substantially higher than in the 
previous month, the former because of in- 
crease in exports of copper and zine and in 
shipments .of gold and silver, as well as in 
imports of bauxite, while exports of nickel 
and production of coal were lower. In manu- 
facturing, the production of foodstuffs and 
imports of raw rubber and of crude petro- 
leum were the chief factors contributing to 
the advance in the group. Construction and 
electric power output were considerably lower 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 








1936 1935 
September August July September August July 
Trade, external aggregate....... Spall eden 143,787,510] 138,789,188 123,535,305] 126,198,423] 113,247,235 
Imports, merchandise for 
Consumptions.. 52. .G7.. 2261 SS. eee 50, 257, 754 53,820,904 44,689,463 49, 560, 063 48,414,397 

Exports, Canadian produce... § |.............. 92,559, 495 83, 898, 858 77,258,615 75,676,436 63 , 285, 787 
Customs duty collected......... Sth ee em 6,795, 884 172825 4 6,839,075 6,934,174 6,609, 801 
Bank debits to individual 

accounts........+.+- Rane 3 Si4 lie) Ne ero 2,619, 152,500] 2,893,657, 904 2,425,895,084) 2,497, 602,532) 2,545,101, 869 
Bank notes in circulation AA OE: $ sleecevae ete 123,527, 133 119,071,107 131,747,122 129,968,276 121, 264, 463 
Bank deposits, savings.......... DRESS he eee 1,502,821, 895 1,493,973, 647 1,444,330, 569] 1,434, 256,634] 1,427,953, 729 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 657,362,195} 649,772,815] 839,277,861] 828,629,038] 812,622,893 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common stocks aes ctenrs eos cient, 119-5 114-7 114-3 93-6 94-7 92-4 

IPrOLELTECUSUOCKA..c.de.5 s/csetieiels 2s. 83-8 80-6 79-5 69-2 70-9 69-6 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 69-9 71-2 72-0 88 +3 79-7 80-2 
; (2) Nea arene Index 

os ee Oe eee: 76-7 76-2 74-4 72.3 71-7 71:5 
(2) ae Retail, Family Bud- 
BOUL ack Mens aieieans siete e BUDS $ 16-84 16-72 16-51 16-16 16-15 15-94 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted...].............. 67-6 66-2 69-6 65-3 62-5 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......}.............. 75-1 72:5 72°5 69-6 69-3 
(2) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 107-1 105-6 104-6 102-7 101-1 99-5 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members).. 10-8 12-5 13-9 14-2 15-1 15-4 
Railway— 
(s) Car loadings, revenue 
fret ht PR x6. Poi fon nadads cars 230,917 204, 513 184,585 210,857 176,078 175, 993 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 17,956,964] 15,733,625] 15,296,295) 15,901,121] 14,199,344] 14,886,392 
Operating expenses.. CW eee 6 50 dois Mee eee ee 12,989,271 11,718,407 11,596, 161 11,676,333 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
g@TOSss earnings............ 9) | RRS Oc 12,009, 639 11,577, 430k 13,445, 654 10,936,576 11,129,568 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
TGS ht. Pinas outeoee Leben Shey ee. ees 11,375, 154 10,598 , 330 10, 155, 436 10, 428, 236 9,603,386 
Steam railways, freight in 
CONSTOTICS ..:-So oe Pals 3 oes eee sae ES ec | cid Pees ok all 1,940, 781, 796|| 2, 711,927,572) 1,784,291, 793) 2,041,413, 781 
Building permits............6. © ae Mee. 3, 672, 845 4,615,502 3,322,026 4,311, 968 4,266,224 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 16,558, 500 15,536,100 17,868, 500 14,743,000 23, 837, 400 18,549, 200 
Mineral Production— 

PAP ATONE css ee le aoleeles 2 tons 51,892 38,570 34, 988 54,360 54,414 50,513 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 86,077 80,164] — 68, 793 90, 952 82, 488 86,101 

FErTO-allOys 366s oaks « lela oe ee tons 5,027 9,294 10, 962 4,513 3, 893 7,269 

MGA yee. & deepen oe A Fae | ERD Pte srsiencs lesuelcrancraes «0.2% 32,324,511 26,471, 867 26,470,373 29,269,276 

UG. shahic ays < Salactotcie’s Cait eete D8 BYSN | tte, SRY 5 SU (a es Se 30,873,091 27,125,462 28,837,006 27,658,014 

Coppers sd... shkence ROS AIR eer meer ke TOK hen e's ve 28, 579,506 33,927, 147 32. 593, 815 30, 966, 804 

IRE ce) A a ee rn Nr oe Dee ace Sirs al Hes ee 12,569,576] 12,936, 881 10, 903 , 373 10, 987, 846 

Oa cia sorceress arene GUNCES| ows tates coe: 828, 697 319,505 281,533 295, 896 285, 763 

PLL VOL siie.s cote des ctotaa ee OUNE SS I cc hee tee. |e AREER ov ose 1,795,927 1,347,904 1,585,144 1, 183,820 

Conlin et be otlcle shathe «ce eee Sue LORS | Se ils os 2. 1,036, 105 1,050,007 1,123,453 987, 846 981, 080 
Crude petroleum imports....... GOES athe A tre 146,310,000 121,340, 000 127,020,000 126, 730, 000 133, 650, 000 
Rubberimports.cac. ‘Meroke.e: VOB MRCS Actes kets 8,467,000 5,095, 000 3,594,000 6,304, 000 2,955,000 
Cotton, raw, imports........... MOS eee eette aie 7,097,000 5,818,000 5, 857,000 7,027,000 9,913,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. 1 ov PRI IE, 3 oo eRe 908 , 000 2,412,000 1,053 , 000 1,569,000 1,161,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

Diaee tee sete eer eae DA site loeetinaee ce Pi 590,726 201, 805, 787 241,351, 243 241,831,775 211,161,832 
Flour production............... bristiheer er... S50 1,362,679 1,300, 667 1,535,189 1,161,389 , 340 
(s) Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 78,496,030 93 , 841,054 94, 693, 262 71,183,208 95,073, 668 89,976, 000 
Footwear production........... PAITS | seers ss: 2,002,895 1,666,578 1,982,451 2,153, 955 1,728,192 
Output of central electric stations 

Cally AVCTALC..5, cence 16 Nes aap 65,164,000 65, 189,000 63,974,000 59, 714, 000 57,792,000 
Sales of insurance............... ee A i aR 24,722,000 32, 281,000 26,442, 000 26,639, 000 31,832,000 
Newsprint production........... LONS|tomees eres 270,050 274, 630 223,890 235,570 234,270 
Automobiles, passenger, production.}.............. 3,051 8,192 3,819 5,524 9,471 
Index of Physical Volume of 

Business! s:$ 3... sa deooehoesionaes geet 113-2 110-0 101-9 107-9 103-0 
TNDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION... dacneceale wants bes 36 6 « 115-2 111-1 102-5 110-3 104-0 

Mineral production UR GS. . ler eae ook. 174-3 147-2 144-7 165-8 135-3 

Mannafacturing . 3c... fiehcles one ecient bua stares 113-0 108-9 100-0 102-7 101-7 

COnBEPUCLION Coc 5 oo ve cee ae meee ees . > 45-8 54-9 49-3 66-5 55-4 

Electric powers)... caamoakke + ae tlioc ckeraeebas .. 2 209-8 213-2 195-9 192-3 189-0 
ID ISPRIBUTION Ns fics malice situ terial encanto caoves> «aus 107-6 107-1 100-1 101-3 100-2 

‘Frade employment.....0+ toeee cele ees 127-2]. 128-0 123-6 122-8 122-3 

Carloadings. ad, . (desieine. cee la een tee Ba 81-2 78-0 69-6 72-1 75-0 

d Bt} 1.0) 9: Een Ake |Eo kao no cee, Cente 76-7 85-2 77-6 80-5 79°8 

IEIXPOTUSs ss So eo eee oct ere eel eis ore os 122-9 111-1 110-5 107-2 88-2 





*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of eae en price $1.00 per year. 

{For the week ended October 2, 1936 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(*) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 

(*) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending September 26, 1936, and corresponding previous periods. 

(8) ge eee ra given in periods of four weeks ending September 5, August 8, and July 11, 1936; September 7, August 

and July 
(7) MacLean’s Buildin Review. 
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than in July. All of the principal groups 
were higher in August, 1936, than in August. 


1935. Information available for September 
shows advance in wholesale prices, employ- 
ment, carloadings, the value of contracts 


awarded and in gross earnings of the Cana- 
dian National Railway, both as compared 
with August, 1936, and with September, 1935, 
while the production of sugar was lower than 
in August but higher than in September, 
1935. 

The number of strikes and lockouts re- 
corded for September was 27, involving 6,513 
workers and causing time loss of 33,292 man 
working days. Strikes of coal miners in Nova 
Scotia and in Alberta and a strike of textile 
factory workers at Cornwall, Ont., accounted 
for over two-thirds of the workers involved 
and time loss. In August there were 23 dis- 
putes, involving 9,681 workers with time loss 
of 65,658 days, due chiefly to the textile 
factory strike at Cornwall and a strike of 
coal miners in Nova Scotia. In September, 
1935, there were 18 disputes, involving 4,303 
workers with time loss of 26,506 days, the 
important disputes being strikes of water 
transport workers at Vancouver and other 
ports in British Columbia and of men’s cloth- 
ing factory workers at Montreal. Of the 
twenty-seven disputes recorded for Septem- 
ber, twenty-three were recorded as terminated, 
thirteen resulting in favour of the workers 
involved, three in favour of the employers 
concerned, compromise settlements being 
reached in four cases, while the results of three 
were recorded as indefinite. Four disputes, in- 
volving approximately 380 workers, were re- 
corded as unterminated at the end of the 
month. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment con- 
ditions were no longer affected but which had 
not been called off or definitely declared ter- 
minated by the unions involved. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department has received re- 
Disputes ports from three Boards of 
Investigation Conciliation and investiga- 
Act tion appointed under the 


Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. Two applications for the establish- 
ment of Boards were also received. The text 
of the Board reports and other information 
pertaining to proceedings under the Act are 
given in the section commencing on page 860. 


Tabular statistics presenting 


Classification an analysis of relief reci- 
of Relief pients under various classi~ 
Recipients. fications—employables and 


unemployables, farmers, 
heads of families, dependents etc—are pre- 
sented in this issue on pages 886-890. 
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The statistics cover the period from Decem- 
ber, 1985, to July, 1936. 


Arrangements have recently 


Dominion- been made between the 
Provincial Dominion Government and 
farm placement. the Provincial governments 
plan. of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 


Alberta and British Colum- 
bia for the placement of men on farms. Each 
man placed under this scheme will receive $5 a 
month and $2.50 a month bonus if he remains 


on the farm until March 31, 1937. The farmer 
taking a man under the plan will also receive 


$5 a month. Nominal clothing expenses and 
free transportation will also be supplied to 
men proceeding to farms under this arrange- 
ment. 


Federal relief grants-in-aid 
to the provinces for the 
third quarter of the current 
fiscal year will continue un- 
changed Acting Prime Min- 
ister, Hon. Ernest Lapointe, announced on 


pee Relief 


grants-in-aid 


October 6. 


Relief grants-in-aid were initiated in August, 


1934, and involved the outright payment of 
fixed monthly sums to assist the Provinces 
(and through the Provinces, the municipalities) 


with their relief expenditures. At the last 
session of Parliament an appropriation of 
$26,000,000 was passed for this purpose to 
cover this disbursement during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1937. 


/ By agreement, these payments are subject 
ito revision every three months. 


Commencing 
the fiscal year, 1936, there was a reduction 
(effective April 1) of 15 per cent in the 
grants-in-aid (Lasour Gazerrr, May, page 
392). For the second quarter of the fiscal 
year (July, August and September) a further 
reduction of 10 per cent was put into effect. 

During the first quarter (April, May and 
June) payments of the grants were at the 
rate of $2,606,285.94 per month. The reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent in the grant for the second 
quarter reduced these payments for July, 


August and September to a monthly rate of 


$2 345,657.35. 

Referring back to the 4-month period of the 
previous fiscal year (December, 1935, to March, 
1936) the grants were $3,066,218.75 per month, 
and prior to that period the amount of the 
monthly grant was $1,751,250. 


The announcement that the grants-in-aid 
would be continued without change through- 
out the third quarter of the present fiscal 
year means that the monthly payment to 
the provinces for October, November and 
December would be the same as in July, 
August and September, viz., $2,345,657.35. 
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Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, 

Canadian Minister of Labour, and 

Representative presently a member of the 


elected vice- ~ Canadian delegation to the 


president of League of Nations As- 
Maritime sembly at Geneva, was 
Conference elected vice-president of the 

Maritime Session of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference which con- 


vened at Geneva on October 6. This special 
session of the Conference was called to deal 
exclusively with maritime matters including: 
regulation of hours of work on board ship; 
protection of seamen; promotion of seamen’s 
welfare in ports; holidays with pay, ete. 
(Lasour GazettE, January, 1936, page 41 and 
August, page 681). 

The complete delegation was: The Hon. 
Norman McL. Rogers, Minister of Labour, and 
Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer, 
League of Nations, representing the Govern- 
ment of Canada; Mr. A. L. W. MacCallum, 
Secretary of the Shipping Federation of Can- 
ada, representing the Employers of Canada; 
and Mr. W. A. MacDonald, General Secretary, 
National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, representing the Workpeople of Can- 
ada. 


A conference on Industrial 


Conference Relations, sponsored by 
on Industrial Queen’s University, the 
Relations Montreal Personnel Asso- 

ciation and the Personnel 


Association of Toronto, was held at Queen’s 
University, Kingston, on September 18-19. 
Prof. W. A. Mackintosh, of Queen’s University, 
acted as the conference chairman. There 
were 100 persons in attendance from leading 
industrial and commercial companies and from 
the staffs of Queen’s, McGill, Dalhousie, the 
University of Toronto and the University of 
Western Ontario. 

Four main topics were under consideration, 
namely: the Individual Worker and His Work, 
the Field of Industrial Relations, Security for 
the Worker, and Relations among Workers. 
Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Transport, de- 
livered an address at the concluding luncheon 
on the Relations of Business and Government 
in Canada. 

An official welcome was extended to those in 
attendance by Principal R. C. Wallace, of 
Queen’s University. The following acted as 
chairmen at successive sessions of the Confer- 
ence: Mr. Gray Miller, President of the Im- 
perial Tobacco Company; Dr. W. C. Clark, 
Deputy Minister of Finance; Principal R. C. 
Wallace, Colonel Frank Chappell, of the Gen- 
eral Motors of Canada Limited, Oshawa, and 
Mr. J. E. Macpherson, Vice-President of the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 
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The program comprised papers and addresses 
as follows: Planning a Personnel Program, 
by A. J. Hills, Canadian National Railways; 
Interviewing the Worker, by L. L. H. Miles, 
Canadian Industries, Ltd.; Training the 
Worker, by G. P. Cosgrave, Department of 
Psychology, University of Toronto; Paying 
the Worker, by R. Presgrave of J. D. Woods 
Company, Industrial Engineers, Toronto; the 
Task of the National Employment Commis- 
sion, by Prof. W. A. Mackintosh; Industrial 
Relations and the University, by Prof. J. 
Douglas Brown, Princeton University; Indus- 
trial Relations in Practice, by F. H. Horton, 
Dominion Rubber Company, and by W. H. C. 
Seeley, of the Toronto Transportation Com- 
mission; the Position of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Man To-day, by Clarence J. Hicks of 
the Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., New 
York; the Search for Security, by Dr. Bryce 
M. Stewart of the Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., New York; Responsibility for 
Security, by Prof. A. E. Grauer, of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto; Business and Govern- 
mental Responsibility for Unemployment Com- 
pensation, by Prof. L. C. Marsh, of McGill 
University; Relations Built up through Col- 
lective Negotiation, by R. J. Tallon, Railway 
Employees Division, American Federation of 
Labor, Montreal; Relations Built up Through 
Common Interest in the Enterprise, by C. S. 
Ching, Director of Industrial and Public Rela- 
tions of the U.S. Rubber Products Company ; 
Bringing to the Surface Underlying Factors 
in Relations Among Workers, by Dr. Chas. 8. 
Slocombe, Director, Personnel Research Fed- 
eration, New York. The Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour was represented at the con- 
ference by Mr. Gerald H. Brown, assistant 
deputy minister. 


Registration of all urban 
relief recipients in Ontario 
with the government em- 
ployment service as a quali- 
fication for relief assistance 
was announced by Hon. 
David Croll, Minister of 
Welfare and Municipal Affairs, on September 
15. 


This new regulation extends to all urban 
municipalities but does not affect smaller 
centres and rural points where there is no 
office of the Employment Service. Concern- 
ing this step, Hon. Mr. Croll, was reported to 
have declared, in part, as follows: 


Ontario relief 
recipients to 
register with 
Employment 
Service 


“This is a step in Ontario in the adoption 
of the English system of a close tie-up between 
relief agencies and employment bureaux. I 
think it is recognized by all those who are 
connected with the administration of relief 
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that our real task to-day is not to hand out a 
dole to the unemployed but to do everything 
in our power to find work for them. 

“Most relief recipients are eager to return 
to a job. We cannot overlook the fact, how- 
ever, that in the last six years, some of the 
unemployed have ethically deteriorated to the 
point where they prefer relief and idleness to 
work and wages. 

“To establish that every employable man 
and woman in receipt of relief is making a 
definite effort to get work and remove him- 
self or herself from dependence on _ public 
funds we are passing this regulation whereby 
municipalities must institute the system of 
weekly registration.” 

The announcement added that recipients 
would not be penalized unless the job offered 
paid prevailing fair wages in the area. 


Agrarian reforms and col- 
onization are to constitute 
the “basis of the plan of 
restoration” in the prov- 
ince of Quebec according 
to an announcement con- 
tained in the Speech from the Throne opening 
an “emergency session” of the Quebec Legis- 
lature on October 8. It was also stated that 
the “government is striving to solve as soon 
as possible the distressing problem of the 
permanent settling of young people and will 
apply itself to make the place for our young 
people to which they are entitled in the 
development of our Province, especially in the 
new careers which the working of our mines 
will necessarily open.” 

Other features of the program of proposed 
legislation included: A Bill to authorize the 
establishing of a provincial farm loan; revision 
of the Election Act “in order to better secure 
the free and conscientious expression of the 
popular will”; a Bill “to improve the Old 
Age Pensions Act”; and a Bill “to make the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act more humane”; 
a Bill to prohibit Ministers from being mem- 
bers of the board of management of any 
commercial or industrial association; a Bull 
“to check abuses from over-capitalization ”; 
a Bill to repeal the act ordering the compul- 
sory sale of immovables for municipal and 
school taxes. 


Quebec social 
legislation 
indicated in 
Throne Speech 


Amendment of Clause 6 


Amendment of the Collective Labour 
Sought to Agreements Extension Act 
Collective was sought by a delegation 
Labour of the Confederation of 


Catholic Workers of Canada 
at a recent interview with 
the provincial cabinet. The amendment is of 
particular interest to the building and con- 


Agreements Act 
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struction industry, and its effect would be to 
make agreements binding upon all persons 
employing building workers and not only upon 
building contractors. 

This amendment was urged in a resolution 
adopted at the recent convention of the 
Confederation, and was also embodied in Bill 
18 which was not acted upon before the 
Legislature dissolved. 


Cancellation of $75,000,000 
in taxes, relief and interest 
debts of 158 municipalities 
in the drought areas was 
announced by the Hon. W. 
J. Patterson premier of Sas- 
katchewan on September 28. Marginal dis- 
tricts of 18 other rural municipalities also will 
benefit by this action. 

Details of the new financial arrangements 
are contained in a press report as follows:— 

Farmers generally throughout Saskatchewan 
will benefit by a reduction in interest on all 
farm mortgages to six per cent from January, 
1937. This will mean an annual saving to 
farmers of approximately $4,000,000. 


All unpaid interest accumulated in the 
drought area on mortgages up to January, 
1935, is cancelled. The amount owing on 
mortgages on January 1, 1937, will be the 
principal of the mortgage, together with only 
interest owing for the years 1935 and 1936. 
This interest will be consolidated with the 
principal and the consolidated amount is to 
be paid over a period of 10 years. 


Debt Revision 
to benefit 

Saskatchewan 
drought areas 


Under the new agreement the principal will 
be paid annually with the balance due in the 
10th year. During the first three years the 
payment of principal and interest will be 
secured by one-third of the crop. 


Mr. Gerald H. Brown, the 


Social Assistant Deputy Minister 
Security of the Department of 
in Canada Labour of Canada, on 


invitation of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association of the United 
States and Canada, delivered an address to this 
organization at its annual meeting in Toronto 
on September 10, on the subject of Social 
Security in Canada. 


In the course of his remarks, he presented 
a summary of the laws in Canada concerning 
Workmen’s Compensation, Health Insurance, 
Old Age Pensions, Mothers’ Allowances and 
Unemployment Insurance and Relief, and dealt | 
briefly with legislation relative to Minimum 
Wages, Collective Agreements, Hours of Labour, 
Factories, Mines and Industrial Disputes. 


Information has been 
received in the Department 
from the Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associa- 
tions of Ontario giving 
statistics of firms that have operated one 
million or more hours without a lost-time 
accident in Ontario. These firms, together 
with the number of hours worked, follow: 
The Woodstock Rubber Company, Limited, 
Woodstock, 1,223,114; The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, 
2,891,062; International Harvester Company 
of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, (Farm Imple- 
ments), 1,209,179; International Harvester 
Company of Canada Limited, Hamilton, 
(Hamilton Twine Mills), 1,307,771; Davis 
Leather Company Limited, Newmarket, 
1,069,200; Canadian National Carbon Co. Lid., 
Toronto, 1,324395 and 2,149,060; Western 
Clock Company Limited, Peterborough, 
1,387,343; Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 
Limited, Toronto, 1,018,969; Canadian Bank 
Note Company, Limited, Ottawa, 3,082,426 
and 1,378,299; The Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada, Toronto, 2,833,368; Champion 
Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, 
1,303,808; Canada Cement Company, Port 
Colborne, 2,259,200. 

The Association states that some of these 
are continuing records, and some are past 
achievements. 


Safety Records 
of Ontario 
firms 


As a result of a dispute 
between the executive and 
the president of the All- 


Dispute in 
All-Canadian 


Congress of Canadian Congress of 
Labour Labour concerning the 
executive’s annual _ report 


50 the convention, the former sent out notices 
zancelling the annual meeting (scheduled for 
September 28). The president, however, con- 
ducted a convention with a reduced number 
of delegates. 

An interim injunction has been granted the 
president, restraining the former executive 
from dealing with Congress funds and pro- 
perty, and this matter is now awaiting court 
decision. 


Seeking restoration of the 


Railway existing 10 per cent reduc- 
Employees tion in railway wages, the 
seek chief officers of Canadian 
restoration of railway labour  organiza- 
wage reduction _ tions held a special confer- 

ence in Montreal from 


September 15-18. (Railway wages were reduced 
10 per cent, effective from December 1, 1931; 
and a further reduction of 5 per cent to 15 
per cent occurred in 1938. Effective from 
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January 1, 1935, to May 1, 1935, the reduction 
was 12 per cent and since May 1, 1935, the 
wage reduction has been maintained at 10 
per cent.) 

Approximately 100,000 railway employees 
comprised in 21 organizations were represented 
at the meeting by their vice-presidents and 
general chairmen. 

It is understood that representatives of the 
labour organizations conferred with railways, 
contending that the reduction of 10 per cent 
should be eliminated, thus making complete 
restoration of the basic rates. 

Failure of agreement on this point has 
resulted in the railway employees making 
application for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act which is dealt with else- 
where in this issue. 


At the annual meeting of 


International the International Associa- 
Association of tion of Governmental La- 
Governmental bour Officials—held at 


Labour Officials Topeka, Kansas, September 
24-26—reports were _ pre- 
sented on recent trends in the labour-social- 
economic field. These reports were prepared 
by representative committees of the Associa- 
tion and the subjects dealt with included: 
Wage Claim Collections; Minimum Wage 
Laws; Industrial Home Work; Child Labour; 
Civil Service; Old Age Pensions; and Women 
in Industry. ‘Contributing, respectively, to 
the surveys on Civil Service and Women in 
Industry were Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant 
Deputy ‘Minister, Miss Margaret Mackintosh, 
Librarian, both of the Dominion Department 
of Labour. 


A report entitled “Employ- 
Normal Attrition ment Attrition in the Rail- 
among Railroad road Industry,” issued by 
Employees in the Federal Co-ordinator of 
United States Transportation, contains the 

results of a study of em- 
ployment records of fourteen of the principal 
railroads in the United States during the 
period from 1925 to 19385, to ascertain the 
normal percentage of employees who annually 
ceased to hold positions, 1.e., became separated 
from railroad service owing to death, dis- 
ability, retirement, furloughs that became per- 
resignations and dismissals. The 
study was made for use in connection with 
the proposals under consideration to make 
provision for compensation for employees 
losing their positions as a result of the merger, 
consolidation and co-ordination of railways 
or of parts of their services. A bill was intro- 
duced into Congress to make provision for 
such compensation in March, 1936, but was 
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not proceeded with after (May 21 when, as a 
result of negotiations with the unions, the 
railway companies signed an agreement pro- 
viding for the payment of such compensation 
(Lasour GazertTe, June, 1936, page 505). 

In making the study, the employment 
records were analyzed by all causes of sep- 
aration in order to eliminate or make allow- 
ance for, so far as possible, those due to ab- 
normal conditions. The figures were compiled 
and analyzed separately for the years 1925- 
1929, 1930-1932 and 1933-1935 (periods of in- 
dustrial activity, depression and recovery). The 
railroads whose records were used have ap- 
proximately 400,000 employees, which is twen- 
ty per cent of the total, and operate in the 
various regions of the United States. 

It was found that the normal attrition rate 
averaged five per cent per annum, varying 
by occupational groups as follows: train and 
engine service, two and one-half to three and 
one-half per cent; maintenance of way em- 
ployees, six to eleven per cent; shop em- 
ployes, four and one-half to nine per cent; 
clerical employees, five to ten per cent. It 
was therefore stated that the average em- 
ployee exposed to dismissal by co-ordination 
would need protection for relatively few 
years as on the average one-twentieth of all 
employees whose work might be merged would 
normally separate permanently from the 
service each year. 


For all the countries for 


Growth of which data were available, 
co-operative the International Labour 
movement Office has compiled statis- 
throughout tics for over 63,000 con- 
the world. sumers’ co-operative socie- 


ties with 90 million mem- 
bers, over 62,000 housing co-operative societies 
with 14 million members, and nearly 488,000 
agricultural co-operative societies with 44 mil- 
lion members. 

For the financial year 1934 or 1934-1935, the 
total trade of the consumers’ co-operative 
societies amounted to nearly 63,000 million 
Swiss francs, that of the agricultural co- 
operative societies to over 7,000 million, while 
the amount of capital insured (against fire, 
stock diseases and other risks) by the Agri- 
cultural mutual insurance societies exceeded 
6,000 million Swiss francs, and the turnover 
of rural and urban co-operative credit societies 
109,000 million Swiss francs. 

These figures appear in the new edition of 
the International Directory of Co-operative 
Organizations, which is published by the In- 
ternational Labour Office, and contains inter- 
esting statistics of the co-operative movement 
during the depression. The most recent in- 
formation available is given for 728 central 
organizations in 57 countries. 


During the quarter ending September 30, 
1936, a total of 14,960 accidents were reported 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Ontario, in the industries in Schedule 1 of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Sixty- 
seven of these accidents were reported as 
fatal. In Schedule 2 industries, 766 accidents 
were reported including 18 fatal cases; and 
1,074 Crown cases, 15 of which were fatal, 
making in all 16,800 accidents, of which 100 
were fatal. 


The eleven establishments listed in the cord- 
age, rope and twine industry in 1935 reported 
a gross value of production of $5,127,087 and a 
capital investment in fixed and current assets 
of $10,991,086. The production value in 1934 
was $4,818,586 and the capital invested, $10,- 
416,346. There were 1,001 employees with 
payments in salaries and wages of $1,022,264 
as against 952 and $981,653 in 1934. 

From the standpoint of both volume and 
value, binder twine is the principal product. 
In 1985 there were 55,169,044 pounds pro- 
duced, valued at the factory at $3,329,276. 
The output of binder twine represented 64:9 
per cent of the total value of all products 
made in 1935. The output of rope totalled 
11,026,506 valued at $1,266,755, twines for sale 
3,023,808 pounds at $372,183. 





The production of textiles and textile pro- 
ducts amounted in value to $342,054,536 in 
1934. This was the highest reached since 
1930 when it was $361,814,733. In gross value 
of products the textile group ranked third with 
13 per cent of the production for all indus- 
tries, in number of employees it stood second 
with 21 per cent, while in capital investment 
it ranked only fifth with seven per cent. Out 
of a total of 128,488 female employees en- 
gaged in the manufacturing industries of 
Canada, 61,213 or 48 per cent were found in 
this group. 

Employment was furnished to 115,695 per- 
sons who were paid a total of $90,796,601 in 
salaries and wages as compared with 106,235 
persons with payments of $80,695,813 in salaries 
and wages in 1933. Capital investment rose 
to $328,362,816 from $322,312,247 and the cost 
of materials used from $144,584,507 to $174,- 
532,597. 





According to a proclamation in_ the 
Saskatchewan Gazette dated September 15, 
1936, premises described as “garages and auto- 
mobile service stations” were added to the list 
of establishments described in Schedule A of 
The Factories Act. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


ian ek the month of September reports 

were received in the Department of La- 
bour from three Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation which had been established to en- 
quire into disputes affecting (1) the Winnipeg 
Electric Company and its employees in the Gas 
Production Department being members of 
the Gas Workers’ Unit, One Big Union; 
(2) the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, 
and certain of its employees being members 
of the Algoma Steel Workers’ Union; (3) the 
Corporation of the City of Edmonton and 
certain employees of the Edmonton Street 
Railway being members of Local Division 569, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America. The 
reports of these Boards appear in this issue. 


Applications Received 


Two applications for boards were received in 
the Department recently as follows:— 

(1) From seventy employees of the Can- 
ada Steamships, Limited, at Windsor, Ontario, 
being freight handlers, members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. The employees’ request for an agree- 
ment embodying increased wages and im- 
proved working conditions is set forth as the 
cause of the dispute. 

(2) From various classes of employees of the 
Canadian National Railways and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (subsidiary rail- 
ways: the Dominion Atlantic Railway, Quebec 
Central Railway, Northern Alberta Railways, 
and Esquimalt. and Nanaimo Railway). Ap- 
proximately 100,000 railway men throughout 
Canada are stated to be directly affected, 
including: locomotive engineers; locomotive 
firemen, hostlers and hostler helpers; conduc- 
tors; trainmen; railway telegraphers; com- 
mercial telegraphers; machinists; carmen; 
boilermakers; blacksmiths; sheet metal work- 
ers; electrical workers; stationary firemen and 


oilers; maintenance of way employees; pipe 
fitters; railway and steamship clerks; and sig- 
nal maintainers. The dispute arose in connec- 
tion with the employees’ request that the 
agreement of November 3, 1934, which pro- 
vided for a deduction of 10 per cent from basic 
rates of pay, should be cancelled, thus restor- 
ing the basic rates to full force and effect. 


Dispute Settled 


It was reported in the June issue of the 
Lasour Gazette {(page 481) that an application 
for a board had been received from employees 
of Moore’s Taxi, Limited, at Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, being members of the Taxi Drivers’ 
Unit, One Big Union, in connection with the 
dismissal of fourteen employees, due, it was 
alleged, to their affiliation with the union. The 
company claimed that five of these drivers had. 
been discharged for cause, such as insubordin- 
ation, infractions of the regulations, etc., while 
the others had been dismissed by reason of a 
general lay-off of employees which occurs in 
the spring of each year. Prior to the submis- 
sion of the application for a Conciliation 
Board, the Western Representative of the 
Department had mediated in this dispute and 
had obtained the company’s consent to take 
back nine of the drivers. This offer, however, 
had been rejected by the applicants, who in- 
sisted upon all fourteen men being reinstated. 
Following receipt of the application for a 
board, considerable correspondence took place 
between the Department and the interested 
parties, and the men’s representatives finally 
agreed to accept the offer of the company to 
re-employ the nine men in question, on the 
understanding that they would be taken back 
immediately and permitted to retain their 
union membership if desired. Five of these 
men have been re-employed. The other four, 
however, were engaged in other employment 
and did not avail themselves of the opportunity 
of being reinstated. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Winnipeg Electric Company and 
Employees in lis Gas Production Department 


A unanimous report was presented to the 
Minister of Labour early in September by the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Winnipeg Electric Company and its em- 
ployees being members of the Gas Workers’ 
Unit, One Big Union. The dispute related 
to the employees’ request for increased wages, 
about forty-five men in the Gas Production 
Department being involved. 


The personnel of the Board which en- 
quired into this dispute was as follows: The 
Honourable Mr. Justice A. K. Dysart of 
Winnipeg, Chairman, appointed by the Minis- 
ter in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other Board members; Mr. Hugh 
B. Lyall of Winnipeg, nominated by the em- 
ployer, and Mr. Allan Meikle also of Winni- 
peg, nominated by the men. 
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Following is the text of the report. 


Report of Board 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
September 9, 1936. 
The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established by you on the 15th 
day of July, 1936, to deal with disputes between 
the Winnipeg Electric Company and its em- 
ployees in the gas production department, 
being members of Gas Workers’ Unit, One 
Big Union, having now completed their work, 
beg to submit herewith their report. 

The Board consisted of Mr. Hugh B. Lyall, 
of Winnipeg, appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the employer; Mr. Allan Meikle, of 
Winnipeg, appointed on the recommendation 
of the employees; and the Honourable, Mr. 
Justice Dysart, of Winnipeg, appointed third 
member and Chairman of the Board by the 
Honourable the Minister of Labour. 

The three members of the Board met for 
their first meeting on August 11, 19386, and, 
after a preliminary discussion, concluded that 
attempts to effect conciliation would be fruit- 
less, and decided to cail upon the parties to 
present their respective cases. 

The first public meeting was held on August 
13, at which were present :— 

The three members of the Board. 

For the employer C. H. Dahl, Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of Operation, of Winnipeg 
Electric Company; L. Paik, Vice-President in 
Charge of Executive Maiters, Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company, and R. R. Knox, Assistant to 
the General Manager, Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany. These representatives had the assist- 
ance of Mr. Hugh MeNair, Manager of the 
Gas Utility, and George D. McIntosh, Assist- 
ant Secretary. 

For the employees—R. W. Armstrong, Presi- 
dent of the Gas Workers’ Unit, O.B.U.; W. 
Bradley, Secretary of the Gas Workers Units 
O.B.U.; and R. B. Russell, Secretary of the 
One Big Union. 

The dispute concerns only about forty-five 
or fifty men, being those directly engaged in 
the production of gas. The other employees 
of the company engaged indirectly in the Gas 
department in superintendence and _ general 
office management, and selling the products, 
are not involved. 

The meetings of the parties, at which were 
presented fact, material, and argument, were 
held at frequent intervals up to and including 
the 28th of August, 1936. Thereafter the 
members of the Board met to consider and 
discuss the material, in «n endeavour to reach 
a decision. During the course of these deli- 
berations some additional explanatory material 
was called for and suvplied by the parties 
involved. 


The material filed was not voluminous, 
consisting of 388 exhibits, some of which are 
comments and criticism of other exhibits, 

The main contention of the men was that 
the rate of their wages shou'd be <estored to 
the 1931 level. That was their primary or 
main case. Secondarily and alternatively they 
argued that they should be given an increase 
over the present level of rates corresponding 
to that accorded by the Company to its 
employees in the Traffic, Mechanical and 
Track departments. Tie Company resisted 
any increase over present rate levels. 

Before considering the merits of the oppos- 
ing contentions it will be convenient to state 
that the 1931 scale of wages was one which 
had been arrived at by negotiation between 
the Company and all its employees, and con- 
tinued until February 1, 1932, when sharp re- 
ductions were made by the Company. Those 
reductions led to disputes, and finally to a 
Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, estab- 
lished on May 17, 1933, consisting of Ernest 
T. Leech, K.C., Mr. Allan Meikle, and the 
Chairman of the present Board, as members. 
That Board reported on August 12, 1933, 
dealing fully with the problems brought 
before it. It is there stated in the Report, 
as published in the Lasour Gazmerre for Sep- 
tember, 1933, Vol. XX XIII, No. 9, at page 
879 :— 


“The nature of the investigation was such that 
it called for an examination of the whole 
financial structure and operations of the 
Company in both the Railway utility and 
the Gas Producing departments. This 
breadth of scope was necessitated by the 
Company’s demand for a reduction of wage 
rates based on its financial inability to 
continue paying present rates—a demand 
that was vigorously resisted by the em- 
ployees whose demand for increased rates 
was predicated upon the Company’s ability 
to pay same.” 

and at page 888:— 

“The Company frankly admitted at the open- 
ing of the session that normally no re- 
duction in the wage rates would be asked 
if it were not for the financial necessities 
of the Company. They did not deny that 
the wages of the men were not excessive 
in themselves, and the Board concur in 
this view. The gist of the difficulty lies, 
as already stated, in the inability of the 
Company to meet even the present wages, 
and the Board have to decide on whom 
the further necessary economies must fall.” 


The recommendations of that Board were 
that the employees in the Gas Production 
department be reduced ten per cent below the 
level of the 1931 wage. scale. Beyond that 
reduction the Board would not go, although 
the Company strongly urged it, the reasons 
being that the peculiar conditions of the gas 
workers would not justify a further reduction. 
In that the Board were unanimous. As to 
the workers in the other departments. the 
Board recommended a reduction of fifteen per 
cent below the 1931 level. 
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These recommendations were not satisfac- 
tory to the men, and subsequently they were 
given a week’s holidays with pay, the equiva- 
lent of a two per cent increase. 

At these levels, viz., 92 per cent for the 
Gas Workers, and 87 per cent for the other 
workers, the wage scales continued until May, 
1936. At this time all the employees of the 
Company, except the Gas Workers, by nego- 
tiation arranged for an increase of an addi- 
tional week’s holidays with pay, an additional 
two per cent increase. Thus these employees 
were brought up to 91 per cent of the 1931 
level.. The gas workers failed in their nego- 
tiations, hence this Board. 

Dealing with the men’s first claim, that is, 
for the restoration of wages to the 1931 level, 
in as much as the reductions from that level 
were made and supported by the financial 
inability of the company to maintain the 
higher scale the men’s claim in this respect 
must fail, for the reason that, while the Com- 
pany has made some progress, its financial 
position is not nearly so good as in 1931. In 
order to justify a return to that level it 
seems to the members of the Board that the 
financial position of the Company should be 
equal or substantially equal to what it was 
at that time. 

The men’s secondary claim to an increase 
corresponding to that accorded to the em- 
ployees in other depariments of the Company 
suggests several difficulties. The Company 
objected to any increase for the reason that, 
although the other employees have had their 
wages restored from 85 to 87, and now to 91 
per cent of the 1931 level, still the Gas Work- 
ers are enjoying 92 per cent of that level. 
They argue that no increase should be given 
the Gas Workers until after the other workers 
are brought up to their level. On the other 
hand, it is contended that the reductions of 
1933 ought to be removed rateably, and that, 
in as much as the reduction in Gas Workers’ 
wages was two-thirds of that of the other em- 
ployees, the restoration should be on the same 
percentages. We accept this as us fair and 
just principle for a decision. 

The company’s position has been bettered 
since 1933. This must be the conclusion 
reached by the fact that the Company has 
voluntarily increased the wage scale of the 
railway utility. It also appears from some 
exhibits filed by the Company, notably ex- 
hibits 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 35. From these it is 
clear that the Company made substantial pro- 
gress in 1934 over 1933, made some progress, 
though less, in 1985 as compared with 1933, 
but that the increase, if any, for 1936, as 
compared with 1933, will probably be very 
small. Nevertheless, taking the three years as 
a whole, there has been some increase in the 
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net revenues to the Company from the Gas 
department. This increase, by the way, is 
not nearly so much in the Gas department 
as in the other departments of the Company. 
And this fact is urged by the Company as 
justification for what might otherwise appear 
as a discrimination against the Gas Workers. 
Even though it is less, it is not inconsiderable. 

Applying the principle of rateable increases 
in the wage scales as between the Gas Workers 
and the Railway utility workers, we think 
that the six per cent return granted to the 
railway utility entitles the Gas Workers to a 
four per cent return, that is, ir the proportions 
of their original decreases, and this return 
we recommend, but in the form now to be 
mentioned. 

Holidays with pay have long been an aim 
and desire on the part of employees of this 
Company, and was accorded to them in 1935 
to the extent of one week per year of em- 
ployment with pay. Theat concession has been 
in force since May, 1935. It is by all agreed 
to be the equivalent of about two per cent 
increase in wages. 

The railway utility workers by their agree- 
ment effective May 1, 1936, arranged for an 
additional week with pay, the effect being 
that they now receive two week’s holidays with 
pay, being a four per cent increase, and an 
additional two per cent increase in pay roll. 
The Gas Workers should have an additional 
week’s holidays with pay. the equivalent of 
two per cent increase in their scale. If they- 
receive this they will then have two week’s 
holidays with pay added to the 90 per cent, 
or a net of 94 per cent of their 1931 wage 
level. 

We recommend that this additional week’s 
holidays with pay be granted to these em- 
ployees. ; 

The only additional recommendation that 
we make in respect of wages is with respect 
to the employees known as Door Lifter Opera- 
tors. These men have been receiving a rate 
of wages about one cent and a half per hour 
below that of the other employees engaged in 
operating the gas ovens. It appears to us 
from the statements of both parties that 
there is no sufficient reason for this difference 
in pay. We therefore recommend that the 
scale of the Door Lifter Operators be brought 
up to the level of the Heaters, Producer 
Operators, and Pusher operators. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Yours respectfully, 


(Sed.) A. K. Dysart, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Allan Meikle, 
Member. 


(Sed.) H. B. Lyall, 
Member. 
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Interim Report of Board in Dispute between Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited, and Its Employees 


An interim report was received in the De- 
partment of Labour on September 18 from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to enquire into a dispute between 
the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, and 
approximately 2,000 employees being mem- 
bers of the Algoma Steel Workers’ Union. 
The report was signed by all three members, 
namely, Mr. A. H. Dowler, K.C., of Fort 
William, Chairman, appointed by the Minis- 
ter in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other Board members; Mr. Lynn 
B. Spencer, K.C., of Welland, nominated by 
the company; and Mr. W. F. O’Connor, KC., 
of Ottawa, nominated by the men. 


The dispute related to the employees’ re- 
quest for increased wages, an eight hour day, 
and improved working conditions. Through 
the efforts of the Board the parties were 
brought into accord on all points in dispute 
with the exception of the matter of the wage 
scale, and the interim report was accompanied 
by a signed agreement on these phases of the 
dispute. 

The Board is to remain in existence, and, in 
the event of the parties not settling all out- 
standing issues between themselves, will re- 
sume its sittings to deal with the wage dis- 
pute upon call of either party to the pro- 
ceedings within a reasonable time. 


Interim Report of Beard 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
The Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited 
(Employer) and cerlain of tts Employees, 
being Members of The Algoma Steel 
Workers Union (Employees). 


The Honourable Norman McL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Sm—The undersigned members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation, estab- 
lished by your order on the 10th day of 
July, 1936, have the honour to submit the 
following interim report:— 

Application for the establishment of the 
Board was made by the union on or about 
the 20th day of June, 1936, and the disputes 
which have been referred to the Board, 
affecting over two thousand employees, are 
stated therein, namely— 


(a) Restoration of 1928 wage scale and rates 
without prejudice to any individual or 
departmental adjustments which have 
been made and put intc effect since that 
time. 


(6) Readjustment of such wage scale and all 
working conditions to cover a change in 
whole plant to an 8 hour working day 
and a 48 hour week at such restored wage 
scale and rates. 

(c) Payment for all overtime worked in 
whole plant over 8 hours per working day, 
at the rate of time and one-half for such 
overtime up to and including 4 hours, 
provided that should such overtime con- 
tinue beyond said 4 hour period or the 
nature of the work involved require con- 
tinuous work or service beyond that 
time then such portion of said overtime 
as exceeds 4 hours to be paid for at the 
rate of double time instead of time and 
one-half. 

Readjustment and alteration of working 

conditions in all departments to such 

an extent that they will meet the re- 
quirements of the Department of La- 
beur and the approval of the Board of 

Conciliation, thereby removing all un- 

fair and inequitable practices now exist- 


ing. 
A uniform. established and _ standard 
policy and basis of hiring apprentices, 
including terms of employment, rates of 
pay, working hours and other conditions, 
so that same will not interfere with 
skilled labour throughout the plant, and 
said apprentices eventually become skilled 
tradesmen entitled io skilled wages and 
rates. 

(f) A system and understanding of Depart- 
mental Seniority, based on efficiency and 
years of service in all departments, 
thereby removing family partisanships 
and the vicious Steel Plant patronage 
system now practised by certain officials 
to the detriment of the company, the 
plant and unison and goodwill between 
the employer and the employee. 

(g) Such further and other concessions and 
relief in the premises, as to the Board 
of Conciliation or the Department of 
Labour, may seem fair, reasonable, equit- 
able and just. 

The two members of the Board, other than 


the Chairman, met at Sault Ste. Marie and 
organized, so far as possible, on the 29th day 
of July, A.D. 1936, the date arranged for the 
first meeting and in the enforced absence of 
the Chairman, who was unable to get trans- 
portation to meet as originally arranged, the 
formal sittings of the Boarc commenced on 
the 30th day of July, A.D. 1936, at the 
Windsor Hotel, Sault Ste. Marie, and pro- 
ceeded daily unto and including the first day 
of August. The sittings were then adjourned 
until September 14, when the same were re- 
sumed there and the Board continued sitting 
daily until and including the 16th day of 
September, A.D. 1936. The Board then ad- 
journed to meet in Toronto on Thursday, 
September 17, 1936, to consider its report 
which being done the Board adjourned to 
meet on call of either party within a rea- 
sonable time. 
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Evidence was adduced by the employees at 
the first sittings who called under subpoena 
eleven witnesses who were heard. Evidence 
was also adduced by the employees at the 
adjourned sittings when they called under 
subpoena five witnesses who were heard. 

The Board adjourned the first sittings to 
give the parties an opportunity, if possible, 
to settle their differences. At the resumed 
sittings of the Board, through the efforts of 
the Board the parties were brought to agree 
on all matters in dispute (except as to the 
scale of wages) in the terms of the agreement 
attached. The Board sat in with the parties 
in the preparation of the agreement and the 
agreement itself was drafted by the Board. 
The Board is pleased to report that this 
working agreement covers all disputes except 
those set out in A and B of the employees 
application. 

At the resumed sittings the Board again 
heard evidence and argument on the wage 
dispute and after the fullest discussion the 
Board expressed informally its unanimous 
opinion that the financial position of the 
company and the present situation of the steel 
industry prevent the expression of any opinion 
of the Board in favour of any general in- 
crease of wages at the present time. The 
Board however did consider and declare, and 
the company did not dissent, that the wage 
scale of the company ought to be raised at 
the earliest possible moment that conditions 
of the future might present. 

With this fact in view it seemed to the 
Board that in the interests of both parties tc 
the dispute the Board should remain in exis- 
tence and resume its sittings to deal with the 
wage dispute upon call of either party to the 
proceedings within a reasonable time. What 
has been said is subject to the probability 
that the parties will settle all outstanding 
issues between themselves. 

This is an interim report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) A. H. Dowler, 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) Lynn B. Spencer, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) W. F. O’Connor, 
Member. 


Dated at Toronto, Ontario, 
September 17, 1936. 


TERMS OF AGREEMENT 


This agreement made in duplicate this 
sixteenth day of September, 1936, between 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, herein- 
after called “the employer”, of the one part, 
and the Algoma Steel Workers’ Union. here- 
oe called “the employees” of the other 
part: 


Witnesseth that the parties hereto, in con- 
sideration of the respective covenants of each 
with the other, hereinafter expressed, have 
agreed with relation to the employment of 
the employees by the employer during the~- 
subsistence of this agreement, as follows: 


Period of Agreement 


1. This agreement shall come into force on 
the first day of October, 1936, and it shall 
subsist and endure, (A) until and during the 
thirtieth day of September, 1937, and (B) 
thereafter from year to year until terminated 
pursuant to the next following provision. 


2. Termination of Agreement 

Kither party hereto may cause this agree- 
ment to be terminated by giving to the other 
party at any time not later than the thirty- 
first day of August in any year one clear 
month’s notice in writing that it so desires, 
and such notice having been given (unless it 
be subsequently withdrawn, as, with the 
consent of both parties hereto, it may be) 
this agreement shall, without more, be and 
stand terminated as of the thirtieth day of 
September next thereafter ensuing. 


3. General Provisions 


(A) The plant of the employer will be 
maintained as an open shop. The employer 
agrees not to discriminate against any em- 
ployee merely because he is an officer, dele- 
gate or member of the Algoma Steel Workers’ 
Union and the employees agree not to dis- 
criminate against any employee of the em- 
ployer who is not a member of such union. 

(B) A departmental grievance committee, 
appointed by the employees, shall have the 
right to discuss, by appointment, with the 
departmental superintendent any grievance 
of either an individual or collective nature. 
Tf the decision of the superintendent is not 
satisfactory to the grievance committee it 
may so report to the Executive Committee 
of the employees, which Committee shall 
have the right to complain to the works 
manager of the employer, and if his decision 
is not satisfactory the said Committee may 
appeal to the General Manager of the em- 
ployer. 

(C) Except in emergent cases, no changes 
shall be made in any cf the working condi- 
tions provided for by this agreement until 
after notice, due and proper in the circum- 
stances, has been given and the period of 
notice has expired. 


4. Hours of Employment and Overtime 


(A) The normal hours of employment, ex- 
cept on rail, coal and ore docks, (which are 
seasonal in their operation) shall be eight 
per day and, in so far as is practicable forty- 
eight per week. 

(B) Time and one-half shall be paid for 
time in excess of eight hours per day, but 
this provision shall not apply when the over- 
time in any one day does not exceed fifteen 
minutes, nor shall this provision apply on 
rail. coal and ore docks; with relation to the 
latter overtime rates shal be as the law may 
provide. } 

(C) In so far as the law may permit, the 
opportunity for overtime employment at any 
particular operations shall be first afforded 
to those employees who, normally, perform 
those operations, and such employees. shall 
work such overtime, (save that the foregoing ; 
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shall not debar from overtime employment 
any employee whatever who is replacing 
another ). 

(D) Except in necessary compilance with 
law no employee shall be laid off to balance 
overtime work. 

(E) Every employee who is called out in 
case of emergency shall be paid for such time 
as he may have worked, an amount not less 
than that payable for four hours’ work. 


(KF) Every employee who, unless he has 
been previously notified that he is not re- 
quired, reports for work on his regular shift, 
shall be paid for not !ess than four hours’ 
work. This provision shall not apply to irre- 
gular workers who report for possible or 
probable employment on shifts. 


(G) Construction work shall be paid for, 
in such cases as the employer and the em- 
ployees shall from time to time agree, at 
regular construction rates to be from time 
to time specified. 


. Seniority and Promotion 

(A) All things else being equal the em- 
ployer shall apply the principle of seniority 
of service in makiag promotions in the 
various departments. 

(B) The departmental superintendents of 
the employer shall arrange with committees 
of the employees for a general line of pro- 


motion and for the establishment of a 
seniority list. Such list shall be posted 
annually in some conspicuous place in the 


works of the employer. 

(C) If for any reason an employee has 
been assigned to a position which carries a 
higher rate of pay he shall be paid the rate 
applicable to that position. 

(D) Any employee who has been promoted 
and is found unable to fill the duties of the 
higher position shall revert to his former 
position and seniority. 

(E) When new positions are created in a 
department first consideration shall be given 
to employees already employed in that de- 
partment. 


(F) The employer and the employees shall 
arrange and agree between themselves con- 
cerning inter-departmental transfers and the 
effects thereof. 


. Apprentices and Helpers 

(A) All employees of the employer who 
undertake to learn a tirade as apprentices 
shall enter into a contract of apprenticeship, 
which contract shall state the duration of the 
apprenticeship, the rates of pay and the 
applicable conditions. 

(B) After such apprentice employee has 
completed his apprenticeship he shall be 
recognized as and be paid the wages of a 
journeyman, but it shall not be compulsory 
for the employer to find work for him as a 
journeyman, nor, should he choose to follow 
another line of occupation, to pay to him 
the journeyman rate of pay for the trade 
for which he was apprenticed. 
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(C) When an employee of the employer 
has learned a trade by acting as a helper 
and by advancing in the course of time to the 
status of a tradesman ho shall have the right, 
while performing the work of a tradesman, 
to be paid a tradesman’s rate of pay, and, 
as well, when, owing to trade conditions, a 
reduction in the number of employees work- 
ing as tradesmen shall be made, the right to 
revert to the status of helper, with a helper’s 
rate of pay. 

(D) Employees who are, at the date when 
this agreement comes into force, already serv- 
ing apprenticeships shail enter into a con- 
tract of apprenticeship like to that herein- 
before specified, which contract shall allow 
to them credit for all time served prior to 
the date thereof. 

(E) The employer shall endeavour to 
afford to all apprentices, for the whole period 
of their apprenticeships, steady employment 
under just and fair coditions. 


. Prevailing Wage Rates 


All employees of the employer who shall 
be employed at or fulfilling the functions of 
the various trades involved in the works of 
the employer shall be rated at the pre- 
vailing rates which are being paid by the 
employer to tradesmen in such trades re- 
spectively. 


Co-operation 


The employer and the employees covenant 
that they will co-operate to the fullest extent 
in the carrying out of this agreement. 


In witness whereof the employer has executed 


this agreement under its corporate seal and the 
employees have executed it under the hands 
and seals of all the members of their Executive 
Committee. 


ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED 


(Sed.) TT. F. Rahilly, 
General Manager. 
(Sgd.) Wm. Jeffery, 
Secretary. 
SEAL. 
Executed in the presence of 
(Sged.) A. H. Dowler, 
Bor the employer. 
ALGOMA STEEL WORKERS’ UNION 
(Sgd.) Ivan J. Campbell, 
President. 
SEAL. 
(Sgd.) Harry L. Waite, 
Ist Vice President. 
(Sgd.) Spark H. Thomas, 
2nd Vice President. 
(Sgd.) Merl H. Smith, 
Secretary Treasurer. 
(Sgd.) Charles E. Harbottle, 


Recording Secretary. 


Signed in the presence of, 


(Sed.) A. H. Dowler, 
For the employees. 


(Sgd.) 


SEAL 
TT FD Rahilly; 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between the Corporation of the City of 
Edmonton and Certain Employees of the Edmonton Street Railway 


A unanimous report was received in the 
Department of Labour at the end of Septem- 
ber from the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation which enquired into a dispute 
between the Corporation of the City of Hd- 
monton and certain employees of the Ed- 
monton Street Railway being members of 
Local Division 569, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. The matters in dispute included: 
(i) the proposal of the civic authorities to 
change the system of apportioning runs as 
between senior and junior employees; (ii) 
request of the employees for payment of time 
and one-half for certain holidays; and (iii) 
the employees’ request that the agreement 
be changed so as to provide that an employee 
reaching the age of sixty-five years need not 
retire if, in the opinion of the superintendent, 
such employee is capable of efficiently con- 
tinuing his work. 

The Board was composed as follows: Mr. 
William Rea, K.C., of Edmonton, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other Board members; Colonel P. C. H. 
Primrose, of Edmonton, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a recom- 
mendation from the civic authorities; and Mr. 
Alfred Farmilo, also of Edmonton, nominated 
by the employees concerned. 


Report of Board 


Edmonton, Alberta, 
September 23, 1936 


To the Honourable Norman McLeod Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Report—Of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act, being Chapter 112 of 
the Revised Statutes of Canada for the 
purpose of investigating and dealing with 
a dispute between the Corporation of the 
City of Edmonton, as Employer, and cer- 
tain Employees of the Street Railway, 
being members of Local Division, No. 
569, Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, as Employees. 


The members of the Board were duly sworn 
in on the 27th day of July, 1936, and after 
proper notice to the parties, held sittings 
in the Council Chamber, Civic Block, City 
of Edmonton, on the following dates:— 
July 30, August? 107 11ers, 14, 17; 18, 19; 
20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 and September 2, and 


heard the oral evidence of twenty-eight 
witnesses, most of whom were subject to 
cross-examination and re-examination, and the 
Board also received a considerable mass of 
documentary evidence, exhibits to the num- 
ber of 48 in all having been filed, which in- 
cluded a number of original or certified copies 
of agreements in force between street railway 
employers and employees in other cities of 
Canada. 

During the greater part of the hearing, the 
applicants were represented before the Board 
by Mr. James Matear and Mr. Fred McClean, 
respectively, the President and Secretary of 
Local No. 569, and Mr. Fred A. Hoover, of 
Vancouver, designated for the purpose, and 
after the departure of Mr. Hoover, who had 
to return home before the close of the investi- 
gation, by Mr. Fraser Duncan, Solicitor for 
Local No. 569; the City of Edmonton was 
represented first by Mr. George B. O’Connor, 
K.C., (in the absence of T. E. Garside, City 
Solicitor), and by His Worship Mayor Clarke; 
and from August 10 to the end of the pro- 
ceedings the City was represented by the City 
Solicitor, Mr. Garside. The case for both 
sides was ably, and, for the most part, dis- 
passionately presented to the Board. 

The members of the Board pointed out at 
the opening and at subsequent sessions that 
it was their duty to endeavour to bring about 
a settlement of the dispute, if possible, and in 
the course of the Inquiry the Board did all 
such things as they deemed proper to induce 
the parties to come to a fair settlement of 
the matters in dispute. After the evidence 
was all in, and argument had been submitted 
thereon by Counsel for the parties, the 
Board on several occasions met representatives 
of each party separately and then together 
and made such suggestions as the members 
of the Board thought advisable for inducing 
the parties to come to an amicable settle- 
ment, but no settlement was arrived at, and 
hence this report follows:— 


THE QUESTIONS IN DISPUTE 
The Three 


follows:— 

(1) Under the terms of the agreement 
between the Corporation and the Local 
Union, dated February 1, 1935, the picking 
of runs was agreed to by clause 6 of the 
schedule to said agreement and_ the 
seniority rights of the men provided for. 
The Corporation, pursuant to the agree- 
ment, requested that a change be made in 
the picking of runs and the employees, 
members of the union, refused to consent 
or agree to the change in respect to the 
picking of runs, but insisted that seniority 


Questions in dispute are as 
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rights be recognized. At a meeting of the 
Edmonton City Council held on February 
6, 1936, a motion was passed which pro- 
vided, among other things, “That it would 
be in the public interest to alternate day 
and night shifts between senior and junior 
conductors” and the matter of working out 
the details of the change having been re- 
ferred to a Committee of Council, the said 
Committee reported back to Council on 
February 15, 1936, a plan for carrying out 
the proposed change, which report was 
adopted by Council by a majority of one, 
and the changes were brought into effect 
on March 29, 1936. Under the new system 
no Motor-Conductor employed by the City 
is entitled by reason of length of service 
to be placed on “day-shifts” only, and the 
two Motor-Conductors on a run or route 
are required to take day and night shifts 
alternately in periods of not less than two 
or more than three weeks. The applicants 
(the senior men) have opposed this change 
on the ground that it is a violation of their 
agreement with the City of Edmonton dated 
February 1, 1935, and that it is a violation 
of the seniority rights of the men. 

(2) The employees pursuant to the agree- 
ment requested the Corporation to agree 
that they be paid time and one-half for the 
following holidays; New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Empire Day, Dominion Day, La- 
bour Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
Day and the Annual Civie Holiday pro- 
claimed by the Mayor. And the applicants 
claim that the employer failed to deal with 
this request. 

(3) Pursuant to the agreement, the employees 
requested the Corporation to change the 
agreement in so far as the requirement 
that employes reaching the age of 65 must 
retire, and requested that the agreement 
be changed to provide that an employee 
reaching the age of 65 need not retire if in 
the opinion of the Superintendent such 
employee is capable of efficiently continuing 
his work. And the applicants claim that 
the employer failed to deal with this re- 
quest. 


The main dispute of course is in connection 
with the choice and selection of runs and the 
application of the principle of seniority 
thereto. The employees who are the appli- 
cants in this matter maintain that, subject to 
efficiency, each motor-conductor should be en- 


titled to choose and hold his run in accord-. 


ance with his length of continuous service in 
the Department. 


STATEMENT oF Facts 


The population of Edmonton at the present 
time is approximately 86,000. The street rail- 
way system, which is municipally owned and 
operated, was established in the fall of 1908. 
On the 5th day of March, 1936, the total num- 
ber of motor-conductors, including the spare 
men, employed in the system was 141. Of 
these 95 might be classed as regular motor- 
conductors, of whom 43 might be classed as 
senior or day men, and 52 as junior or night 
men, and there were at that date 46 men on 
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the spare list. The regular motor-conductors 
are the only ones called upon to take part in 
a sign-up. In the operation of the system at 
the present time (September 1936) there are 
41 regular day runs and 42 regular night 
runs, including the intermediate runs. In the 
winter season and under certain traffic con- 
ditions the number of day runs may be in- 
creased to 43 or 44 and the number of night 
runs (including intermediate runs) to 52. A 
day run means a run that begins from 5.00 
to 6.30 a.m. and finishes between 1.00 and 2.00 
or 2.30 pm. A real night run is a run that 
begins between 3.30 and 5.00 p.m. and finishes 
from 11.30 p.m. to 1.00 am.; and an inter- 
mediate run is one that begins from 1.30 to 
2.30 p.m. and ends between 9.00 and 10.00 
p.m. Some of the day runs and some of the 
night runs are split into two shifts, having 
a break in between the shifts for meal time. 

In the course of the hearing it was main- 
tained by the City that the term “run” 
meant the whole period a car is in operation 
from the time the car leaves the barns in 
the morning until it is returned at night or at 
1.00 a.m. on the following day. The applicants 
maintain that the term “run” means the 
hours per day which each operator signs up 
for and each run is for approximately eight 
hours’ work. Some runs are split into two 
shifts. 

It is fairly clear from the evidence that the 
interpretation or definition of the word “run” 
as given by the applicants is the one generally 
employed in street railway language through- 
out Canada and the United States of America, 
and it is in this sense that the word is generally 
used in this report. The point may not be 
important as affecting the merits of the issues 
in this reference, but we refer to it here 
merely for the sake of clarity. 


It appears from the evidence that while 
there was not a formal street railway agree- 
ment in force in Edmonton during the first 
four years of the operation of the system, 
yet the principle of seniority governed abso- 
lutely in the selection and holding of runs, 
and in the first street railway agreement 
adopted in Edmonton in 1912, and filed as 
Exhibit 5 at the hearing, we find that the 
following clauses deal with seniority and the 
picking of runs:— 


“Section 3, Seniority. 


Each Motorman and Conductor shall be en- 
titled to hold his run in accordance with his 
age in the continuous service in the employ 
of the Department, and the preference of 
runs shall always belong to the oldest man in 
the continuous service, except where men are 
incompetent to hold such runs, in such event, 
the Department will take up the matter with 
the proper Committee of the Association, and 
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after a mutually satisfactory understanding 
has been reached, then the employee next in 
line for promotion will take his place. 


Section 4, Picking of Runs. 

When a sign-up occurs, the oldest man will 
sign up first, the second oldest next and 60 
on, until sign-up is completed, the board to 
be posted up not less than four days before 
change of schedule; any day run made vacant 
by sickness, leave of absence, discharge or res- 
ignation, for over a period of seven days, 
the run will be held by the next man en- 
titled to a day run, and his run to be filled 
by the senior spare man, and in the event of 
a vacancy occurring among the night runs, the 
vacancy will be filled from the spare list on 
the same basis as above mentioned.” 

Apparently no change was made in the 


practice down to the end of March of the 
present year when the new system for alter- 
nating shifts was put into force. The clause 
as it stood in the last agreement entered into 
between the City and Local Union No. 569, 
which is dated February 1, 1936, is as fol- 
lows :— 


“Clause 6, Picking of Runs. 

When a sign-up occurs the senior man will 
sign first, the second senior next and so on 
until the sign-up is complete. The list of runs 
shall ‘be posted up in the Barns not less than 
two days before the sign-up occurs. A sign- 
up shall take place every three months. A day 
run made vacant by sickness, resignation or 
leave of absence shall be taken by the man 
entitled to a day-run, and his run shall be 
filled by the senior spare man. A _ similar 
vacancy occurring among the night men shall 
be filled ‘by the senior spare man on the spare 
list. If a man is off duty during the sign-up 
the Executive of the Association with the 
approval of the Superintendent will make a 
choice for him, except where the employee is 
not a member of the Association, in which 
case the Superintendent will sign up for him, 
and he shall take the run so chosen, until 
the next Regular sign-up. 

Each motor-conductor shall be entitled to hold 

his run in accordance with his age in the ser- 

vice of the Department and preference of 
runs shall always belong to the oldest man in 
the service of the Department, except when 

a man is incompetent of holding such run or 

position.” 

As already stated, the practice provided for 
in the above clauses—the selection and holding 
of runs on the principle of seniority—has pre- 
vailed in Edmonton since the inception of the 
street railway system in 1908. The evidence 
submitted to the Board shows that a similar 
provision is contained in the agreements in 
force in Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Cal- 
gary, Vancouver and Victoria, and with a 
few exceptions, in nearly all of the Cities 
of Canada and the United States of America. 

In two Canadian cities, Brantford, Ontario, 
and Regina, Saskatchewan, the day and night 
men alternate, but the evidence shows that 
this alternation in both cases was put into 


effect as a result of a mutual arrangement be- 
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tween the junior and senior men themselves. 
The evidence is that there is not one other 
case in Canada where an alternating shift 
system has been put into effect by any muni- 
cipal or other authority or by any other 
method than by a voluntary agreement be- 
tween the junior and senior men themselves. 


According to the evidence of one witness 
called by the City, the system of alternating 
shifts was in force in the City of Edinburgh 
in the years 1924 and 1925, but there was no 
satisfactory, up to date evidence submitted 
in respect to the practice in other cities of 
the Old Land. 


In regard to the situation in Edmonton, 
practically all of the street railway employees 
were members of Local Union No. 569 until 
about two years ago. It was disclosed in the 
evidence that there has been an agitation or 
movement on the part of the junior men for 
at least 13 or 14 years back to secure a greater 
share of day runs. It seems that some conces- 
sions were made by the senior men at differ- 
ent times but these did not prove satisfactory 
in meeting the situation. Then about two 
years ago 35 of the junior motor-conductors 
withdrew from Local No. 569 and formed 
another union known as the “ Edmonton Street 
Railway Unit of the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers of Canada, Local No. 1.” 


Your Board is well aware that it is not 
within its province to deal with or adjudicate 
upon a dispute between two labour unions 
and that we must deal with the situation 
created by the resolutions of the Council of 
the City of Edmonton which is the employer, 
as affecting members of Local No. 569 as em- 
ployees, but we mention the foregoing mat- 
ters in order properly to set out the whole 
situation in regard to the parties to this 
Reference. 


The agreement between the Corporation of 
the City of Edmonton and Local No. 569, 
dated February Ist, 19385, and from which 
Clause 6 of Schedule “D” governing the 
seniority rights of the men is quoted above, 
was in fact not executed by the city until 
about the first of October, 1935. This is 
substantially the same agreement that had 
been in force for many years. As is well 
known, these agreements come up for con- 
sideration or negotiation when changes are to 
be made at the beginning of each year and 
are usually negotiated or settled so far as the 
city is concerned by the City Commissioners, 
who are the executive or administrative off- 
cers of the city under the City Charter. Ow- 
ing to a difference of opinion between the 
City Commissioners over the question of 
the proposed alternating of day and night 
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runs as between senior and junior men, the 
matter of the settlement of this agreement 
was, in January, 1935, referred to the City 
Council. Between that date and August 12th, 
1935, this question of alternating runs and the 
claims of the junior men in respect thereto 
was discussed at various meetings of the 
Council and Committee of the Council. A 
vote of all the street railway motor-con- 
ductors including the spare men was held by 
direction of the Council on the 14th day of 
May, 1935, at the car barns on the following 
question: 

“ Are you in favour of each employee after 
service of six years and holding a regular 
night run having one shift in three on day 
service?” 

The result was as follows: For 67; Against 
68* One Blank. 

The street railway employees in Local Divi- 
sion No. 569 voted under protest, taking the 
position that they did not consider the spare 
men had any right to vote on this question. 
Finally, the 1935 Council did on the 12th of 
August, 1935, adopt a resolution that no change 
be made from the street railway agreement, 
and accordingly the agreement dated Feb- 
ruary 1, 1935, and filed as Exhibit 3 at the 
hearing, and which is practically the same 
agreement as had been in force for many 
years past, and from which Clause 6 dealing 
with seniority and the selection of runs has 
already been quoted, was executed by the city 
under its corporate seal attested by the proper 
officials of the city in that behalf. . 

And so matters continued for the balance 
of the year 1935. The material facts occur- 
ring between December 20, 1935, and the date 
of the application for this Board have al- 
ready been referred to above under the head- 
ing of “The Questions in Dispute.” 

To recapitulate: On December 20, 1935, 
the City notified the employees (Local No. 
569) that the Corporation wished to discuss 
with the employees various phases of the 
agreement including classification of empicy- 
ees, hours of duty, scales of pay and special 
conditions, and the Mayor by letter dated 
January 13, 19836, advised Local No. 569 that 
the conditions of the existing agreement were 
satisfactory, excepting Clauses 5 and 6, the 
latter of which deals with seniority and the 
picking of runs, and enclosing suggested 
changes. The applicants by letter dated Janu- 
ary 25, 1936, notified the city that they were 
prepared to meet the City Commissioners to 
discuss the matters relating to the agreement. 
A meeting was held on February 1. Repre- 
sentatives of Local No. 569 informed the 
Mayor of the two changes they desired, 
namely, those relating to extra pay for cer- 
tain holidays and an extension of the retiring 
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age, particularly set out under Clauses 2 and 
3 of “The Questions in Dispute” referred to 
above. 

Without going into any further discussion 
or negotiation of these matters, the repre- 
sentatives of Local No. 569 were informed 
that a special meeting of the City Council 
would be called to settle the agreement. This 
special meeting of Council was held on Febru- 
ary 6, 1936. Representatives of the employees 
(Local No. 569) attended this meeting and 
set forth their position in regard to the 
changes suggested by the City which would 
affect their seniority rights and urged that the 
existing seniority rights be not disturbed. Mr. 
Fred Wood, President of Edmonton Street 
Railway Unit of the Transport and General 
Workers of Canada Local No. 1, outlined the 
history of the dispute over a period of fifteen 
years as between junior and senior men and 
the efforts that had been made from time 
to time to have the day runs shared up with 
the junior men. 

The Council then passed a resolution, which, 
as already pointed out, provided among other 


_ things “that it would be in the public interest 


to alternate day and night runs or shifts as 
between Senior and Junior men Street Rail- 
way Motor-Conductors.” 


At the same Council meeting a Committee 
of three aldermen was appointed to consider 
the means of working out the suggested 
changes on the fairest basis. This Committee 
met on February 11 and February 18, and 
in conference with the Superintendent settled 
upon the plan of carrying out the proposed 
alternating shifts and recommended _ to 
Council that the proposed changes be put 
into effect as soon as possible and that the 
necessary changes to give effect to the recom- 
mendation be incorporated in the union agree= 
ment by the City Commissioners. 


By a vote of 5 to 4 this report was adopted 
at a meeting of the Council held on Febru- 
ary 15, 1936. In the new agreement prepared 
by the City, a copy of which was filed as 
Exhibit 20 during the hearing, the new clause 
6 substituted for clause “6” of Schedule 
“D” of the agreement dated February 1, 
1935, which the applicants claim is still 
legally in force, is as follows:— 


“Clause 6—Picking of Runs. 


When a sign-up occurs, the senior man will 
sign first, the second senior next and so on 
until the sign-up is complete. The list_ of 
runs shall be posted up in the Barns not less 
than two days before the sign-up occurs. A 
sign-up shall take place at least every three 
months. . 

No motor-conductor employed by the city 
shall be entitled by reason of length of ser- 
vice to be placed on day shifts only, provided 
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that the Superintendent shall (subject to an 
appeal to the Commissioners) in all cases have 
the right and power to deal with any case in- 
volving (1) a special hardship to a motor-con- 
ductor; or (2) involving any detriment to the 
service. 

The two motor-conductors taking the two 
regular shifts on a run shall take day and 
night shifts alternately in periods of not less 
than two nor more than three weeks each, 
estimated to work out as evenly and fairly 
as possible in each sign-up. 

When a temporary vacancy occurs through 
absence of a regular man, such vacancy shall 
be filled by the next senior man who is en- 
titled to take a vacancy and who is not 
already signed up, on an alternating shift. 

Each motor-conductor shall be entitled to 
hold his run in accordance with his age in 
the service of the Department and preference 
of runs shall always belong to the oldest 
man in the service of the Department, ex- 
cept when a man is incompetent of holding 
such run or position. 

If a man is off duty during the sign-up, the 
Executive of the Union of which he is a mem- 
ber will make a choice for him, except when 
the employee is not a member of any union 
in which case the Superintendent will make 
a choice for him and he shall take the run so 
chosen until the next Regular sign-up.” 
Under date of February 27, 19386, His Wor- 

ship the Mayor sent a letter or notice to the 
officers of Local Union No. 569 advising them 
that their agreement with the city, namely, 
the agreement dated February 1, 1935, if not 
already terminated, was to be terminated as 
of the 28th of March, 1936. The question of 
whether or not this agreement was so ter- 
minated is dealt with subsequently in this 
report. 

The new system of alternating shifts between 
all men on the service was put into effect by 
the city or March 29, 1936. Local No. 569 
(the employees in this Reference) have at all 
times stood by their seniority rights or what 
they claim are the men’s seniority rights under 
Clause 6 of the agreement of February 1, 
1935, and they claim that notwithstanding 
the notice of termination given by the city, 
the said agreement of February 1, 1935, is still 
legally in force. Because of the action of the 
city, the employer, Local No. 569 in due 
course applied for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Act, and your present Board was constituted 
and has inquired into the dispute and com- 
pleted its investigation as above set forth. 


FINDINGS FROM THE Facts AND EVIDENCE 


1. Your Board finds that in the matter of 
the choice and holding of runs and in pro- 
motion (subject always to efficiency) the 
seniority principle as set out in Clause 6 of the 
agreement of February 1, 1935, and as inter- 
preted and practised in the City of Edmonton 
from the time of the first street railway agree- 
ment entered into in 1912 down to the coming 
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into effect of the present alternating shift 
system, is observed in practically all of the 
cities of Canada. It is true that an alter- 
nating system between junior and senior men 
prevails in the two Canadian cities of Regina 
and Brantford, but in these cities the alter- 
nating system between junior and senior men 
is carried out by mutual arrangement or agree- 
ment between the junior and senior men them- 
selves, and in the agreements between the 
employer and the employees in each of these 
cities, the seniority clause is practically the 
same as in all of the other cities of Canada. 


2. That the operation of a steam railway 
system is, so far as the running trades are 
concerned, fairly comparable with the 
operation of an electric street railway and that 
in the selection of runs, hours and routes and 
promotion subject to efficiency, the seniority 
principle is observed and prevails throughout 
the railway system of Canada. 

3. That the application of the seniority 
principle is the most efficient and satisfactory 
way of handling large bodies of men and that 
it removes charges, or the opportunity for 


- charges, of partiality and discrimination. 


4. That by the adoption of the system of 
alternating shifts coming into effect on the 
29th of March last, the seniority rights of 
the senior men have been seriously, and more 
or less indiscriminately interfered with. Mr.. 
Garside, the City Solicitor, argued at some 
length that although there is a clause in the 
agreement dated February 1, 19385 to the 
effect that it continues in force until a new 
agreement has been negotiated, yet the same 
agreement had in fact been terminated by the 
notice or notices given by the City. Although 
the Board’s Chairman happens to be a lawyer, 
the other members of the Board are laymen, 
and the Board accordingly is not giving a 
legal ruling on the point in question. The 
Board does find, however, upon the evidence 
that there was no proper negotiation in the 
ordinary sense of the term between the city 
authorities and the representatives of Local 
No. 569 (the applicants) in respect to the pro- 
posed changes in the agreement or the matters 
in dispute between the employees as repre- 
sented by Local No. 569 of the City of Ed- 
monton. If there had been such negotiation, 
it is quite possible that a satisfactory settle- 
ment would have been reached between the 
parties. 

5. That any system where the change from 
night to day shifts is made at such short 
intervals as every two weeks, is such that 
men cannot easily adapt themselves thereto, 
and that such irregularity of hours and habits 
is injurious to health, and that for the number 
of runs open for alternating only eighteen men 
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during the present sign-up are availing them- 
selves of the opportunity to work on alter- 
nating shifts. 

6. That a number of the senior men by the 
system of trading permitted under the agree- 
ment have actually chosen to remain on night 
runs for the whole period of the sign-up or 
for sign-ups in succession, rather than attempt 
to accustom themselves to changing over every 
two weeks, which the older men declare to be 
very difficult if not impossible. 


7. That of the so-called junior men, a fairly 
large number of them had been on night 
runs for a long period before becoming en- 
titled to a regular day run under the system 
prevailing down to March 29, 1936. As the 
list stood in March, 1986, the senior 7 night 
men had been in the employ of the Depart- 
ment for over 21 years; the next 15 on the list 
from 15 to 19 years; and the remaining 30 
from 6 to 13 years. Yet even under that 
system, senior night men came in for a con- 
siderable share of day work, and, according to 
figures supplied by Supt. Ferrier, the 23 senior 
night men of the Edmonton Street Railway 
shared between them in the 15 month period 
from January 1, 1935 to March 29, 1936, 1,853 
days’ work of day runs, which between them 
would be an average of 123 days per month, 
that is 54 day runs per man per month, or 64 
days, that is 24 months of day work on the 
average for each of the 23 men in a period of 
one year. In actual practice, the result would 
not work out just in this way, some of the 
senior night men because of their seniority 
taking more than the average per month and 
some others by choice not taking any day 
work at all. The opportunity for the senior 
night men thus to share in day runs or night 
runs is open because of holiday time given to 
the senior men and to absence on account of 
sickness or other causes. ‘All the men classed 
as “night men” before March 29, 1936, had 
previously served five years or more as spare 
men, and while on the spare list their work 
consisted of about 4 day work—and when a 
senior spare man signed on a regular night 
run he had straight night work for about 
seven years, after which he began to get short 
periods of day work, the periods increasing as 
he moved up the seniority list. 

8. That the greatest hardship the junior man 
suffers because of being tied down for a long 
period to night work, is that it deprives him 
of association with his family at a time in the 
lives of his children when a father’s influence 
and control are most necessary, and apart 
from his off day, which is one in seven, it de- 
prives him of the opportunity for intercourse 
and social life and association with his fellow 
man. The evidence impressed the Board 


that this phase of the situation deserved every 
consideration. 

9. The situation as regards the time that a 
number of the junior men have had to remain 
on night work in the City of Edmonton under 
the application of the seniority principle 
observed prior to March 29, last, has been 
aggravated by the following circumstances:— 

The growth of the City (speaking with 
modesty) was comparatively rapid iu the years 
1912 and 1913. Then in 1914 the War came, 
and to the city a state of arrested develop- 
ment. A large number of men were accord- 
ingly taken on in those two years. To give a 
few particulars: Of the men still on the force, 
14 were taken on in 1912 and 18 in the year 
1913; only one in 1914 and one in 1915; and 
relatively speaking not a large number in any 
one year since until the latter part of the year 
1935 when fifteen new men were added to the 
spare list. Although there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in population since 1914, yet 
the city’s area, or the area of settlement within 
the city, has contracted rather than ex- 
tended and accordingly outside of the Uni- 
versity Bus line and the Calder line (to the 
area of the C.N.R. Shops) there has been no 
real extension of the Street Railway lines in 
Edmonton since 1914. On top of that was 
the introduction of the one man ears, all at 
about the same time, which threw some thirty 
men back on the seniority list. It can readily 
be seen, how these factors have reacted on 
the advancement of the men and how some 
of the conditions prevailing here would not 
obtain in cities like Toronto or Vancouver. 
However, the rule as to the retiring age and 
the natural effluxion of time will correct some 
of these conditions and give more opportunity 
to the junior men to advance more rapidly on 
the seniority list. 

10. That among the 42 regular runs classed 
as night runs,—this number rises to 52 in the 
winter season—there are from 15 to 18 runs 
that might more properly be designated as 
intermediate runs. These are runs that begin 
at any time between 1.30 and 2.30 p.m. and 
finish between 8.30 and 10 pm. or thereabouts. 
There are certain of the senior men to whom 
these runs appeal. Although these  inter- 
mediate runs would, on the face of it, appear 
to use up the best part of the day and night 
for the operator so far as social or business 
avocations go, yet, in the long season of 
winter in this part of the country, they have 
this advantage that they begin and end at 
such time of the day and evening when 
premises and cars at such hours are usually 
comfortable and there is no hardship to the 
operator in the hours of going to work or re- 
turning from work in connection with these 
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runs. It seems to us, therefore, that some of 
the senior day men would be giving up very 
little if they voluntarily agreed to choose 
these runs from time to time by trading or 
on the sign-up and thus afford the opportunity 
for a corresponding number of the night or 
junior men to move on to the day schedule, 
and that such an arrangement would not 
affect the principle of seniority as applied to 
the senior men in the selection and holding of 
runs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SETTLEMENT OF THE 
DISPUTE 


1. The Board recommends that the full 
seniority rights of the men in the selection 
and holding of runs be restored, and that 
Clause 6 of Schedule “D” of the agreement 
between the Street Railway Employees and 
the City of Edmonton dated February 1, 
1935, and as the clause stood and was inter- 
preted for many years previous to February 
15, 1936, be restored in the agreement between 
the Corporation of the City of Edmonton and 
the employees of the Edmonton Street Rail- 
way System. 


2. Without prejudice to the operation of the 


principle of seniority as hereinbefore set out, 
the Board recommends that in each regular 
sign-up (there are four of these sign-ups dur- 
ing the year, each subject to traffic conditions 
lasting for approximately three months) the 
first ten of the regular senior men select inter- 
mediate runs for the period of the sign-up and 
that the ten day runs which they vacate for 
such period of three months and to which they 
are or would be entitled under the above-men- 
tioned seniority clause, be given to the first 
ten senior night men for the period covered by 
the sign-up; and that a similar rotation in 
groups of ten take place at every sign-up, thus 
assuring to all regular night or junior men at 
least three months of day runs in the course 
of the year, in addition to such other day work 
as they were getting prior to March 29, 1936, 
in moving up to take day runs during the 
holiday periods or other absence through sick- 
ness or any other cause of the senior men. 

We recommend that this change be carried 
out by a voluntary arrangement between the 
senior and junior men themselves; and follow- 
ing such arrangement, that the Superintendent 
give a direction to have this change brought 
into effect at the next ensuing sign-up of the 
system, 

As pointed out in Clause 9 of “ Findings,” 
certain circumstances and conditions therein 
set out and applying to Edmonton particu- 
larly have created a situation peculiar to the 
street railway system here and have made the 
course of advancement from a night man to a 


day man by the ordinary march of seniority 
much slower than it ordinarily would be, and 
have kept them on night runs much longer 
than would be the case in some other cities, 
and the adoption of this reeommendation even 
for a limited number of years should fully meet 
the situation in regard to the position of the 
junior men. In the course of a few years, it is 
quite probable that the operation of the strict 
seniority principle in the ordinary way in which 
it has been and is to-day applied in nearly all 
of the cities on this continent, would work out 
in a manner satisfactory to the great majority 
of all the employees of the street railway sys- 
tem. The best interest and the common well- 
being of the great majority of employees in any 


‘utility or industry are all that the best system 


of operation can give. 

3. Regarding item 2 of the dispute, we recom- 
mend that Clause 2 of the agreement be 
changed to read as follows:— 

“That for the year 1936 the employees be 
not paid time and one-half for the following 
holidays: New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Em- 
pire Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and the 
annual Civic holiday proclaimed by the 
Mayor, and further, that during January, 
1937, the employees again meet the City Com- 
missioners and negotiate these questions.” 

4. As to item 8 of the dispute, we recom- 
mend that:— 

“No man under the age of 21 or over the 
age of 30 shall be started as a permanent em- 
ployee of the department, and motormen or 
operators must retire at the age of 65 or 
sooner, if condition of health warrants; pro- 
vided that any motorman or operator who 
reaches the age of 65 may with the permis- 
sion of the Commissioners of the City of Ed- 
monton on the recommendation of the Super- 
intendent of the Edmonton Street Railway 
continue in the employ of the city on condi- 
tion that such motorman or operator submits 
himself to physical examination when re- 
quired by the city, but he must in any event 
retire at the age of 70.” 


‘We might add here that the Board is of the 
opinion that the city should take steps to pro- 
vide a superannuation or retiring fund for the 
employees of this utility and that if such re- 
tiring allowance could be made adequate, then 
it would be unnecessary to consider retaining 
men in the service after they have reached the 
age of 65 years. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Signed: 
WILLIAM REA, 
Chairman. 
Lo Uva, 
Member. 
A. FARMILO, 
Member. 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
JULY 1, 1936, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1936 


GCE SS LON proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for 
the most part under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or an arbiter when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
eonciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western prov- 
inces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 

These officers are also charged with certain 
duties arising out of the administration of 
the Fair Wages Policy applying to contracts 
let by the Dominion Government and _ to 
works aided by federal funds. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with 
during the period July 1 to September 3, 
1936. (An article covering the period April 
1 to June 30, 1936, appeared in the Laxsour 
Gazette, July, 1936, page 581.) 


LONGSHOREMEN, THREE Rivers, P.Q—Refer- 
ence was made in the July, 1936, issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE to a dispute at Three Rivers, 
P.Q., involving longshoremen, members of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
which had received the attention of a con- 
ciliator of the Department of Labour. On 
July 13 an application was made to the De- 
partment for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act by mem- 
bers of Local No. 1412, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, employed by J. C. 
Malone and Company, Three Rivers, P.Q. 
The application stated that the rates of 
wages, regulation of hours, the right of the 
workers to belong to an association of their 


choice, and the application of working con- 
ditions were the causes of the disnute. The 
conciliator again interviewed officials of the 
employing company and officers of the union, 
it being considered that the dispute was one 
in which a direct settlement could be effected, 
and at the end of September the case was 
still before the Department. It was stated 
that 3800 were directly affected by this dis- 
pute, and 800 indirectly. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS, HamMitton, Ont—In 
the July, 1936, issue of the LaBour GAZETTE 
reference was made to a dispute between the 
Hamilton By-Product Coke Ovens, Limited, 
and its operating engineers which had been 
brought to the attention of the Department 
of Labour. A conciliator of the Department 
had attempted to adjust the matter but both 
parties expressed the view that the dispute 
could be dealt with more effectively by a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished under the Industrial Disputes: Investi- 
gation Act. The board application, which 
was dated May 10, stated that the men de- 
sired increased wages and other improve- 
ments in working conditions. Thirty-three em- 
ployees were said to be directly affected, and 
45 indirectly. It was the opinion of depart- 
mental officers, however, that a further con- 
ference would be advisable and arrangements 
were made accordingly. On July 10, separate 
and joint conferences between the parties in- 
volved were held in the offices of the Depart- 
ment of Labour at Ottawa, and proposals which 
were put forward appeared to form an ac- 
ceptable basis for negotiations. It was there- 
fore agreed that further efforts to reach a 
direct settlement would be made upon the 
return to Hamilton of the disputing parties. 
Delays occurred, however, and the case was 
still before the Department at the end of 
September. 


TaxicaB Drivers, WiInnirEc, Man:—The 
July, 19386, issue of the Lasour GazEeTTe con- 
tained a report regarding a dispute which 
had arisen when Moore’s Taxi, Limited, Win- 
nipeg, dismissed 14 drivers affiliated with the 
One Big Union. A conciliator of the Depart- 
ment of Labour investigated the matter and 
was finally successful in obtaining the com- 
pany’s consent to reinstate 9 of the men, but 
the men’s representatives refused this offer 
and stated that they would seek the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. The application was made under 
date of May 28. A further effort was made, 
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through correspondence, to secure a direct 
settlement of the dispute, and finally the men’s 
representatives agreed to accept the offer of 
the company to re-employ the 9 men in 
question with the understanding that they 
would all be taken back in a group, without 
delay, and permitted to retain their union 
affiliation. This arrangement was made effect- 
ive on September 7. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS, ‘TORONTO, ONT.— 
On July 28, 1936, a request was received in 
the Department of Labour from a representa- 
tive of Local No. 796, International Union 
of Operating Engineers, Toronto, for the ser- 
vices of a mediator, the union having been 
unsuccessful in their efforts to bring about 
agreements covering stationary engineers and 
firemen in the employ of the Robert Simpson 
Company, Limited, and the T. Eaton Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto. The proposed 
agreements provided for increased wages. 
Subsequently a departmental official conferred 
with representatives of the union and later 
with the superintendent of the Robert Simp- 
son Company. The superintendent stated 
that the employees of his Company were 
granted sick leave with pay, holidays with 
pay, and other concessions which were not 
granted by concerns paying higher wages, and 
therefore no consideration could be given at 
that time to increased rates. It was also 
learned that the T. Eaton Company had, a 
short time previously, granted certain increases 
to their engineers and firemen. In view of 
these circumstances the men’s representatives 
stated that the matter would be allowed to 
remain in abeyance until a later date. 


FreicHt Hanpuers, St. ANDREws, N.B— 
On July 15, 1936, there was received in the 
Department of Labour an application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and certain of its freight handlers at St. 
Andrews, N.B., members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 
The application stated that the dispute had 
arisen when the employees had requested an 
agreement embodying the rates of pay and 
working conditions applicable to freight shed 
staffs generally, which would involve an in- 
crease in the hourly rates, and the manage- 
ment had made a counter proposal that the 
work be done on a tonnage basis. At that 
time the management stated that if any 
change must be made in the practice which 
had theretofore prevailed it might be neces- 
sary to consider the advisability of providing 


for the service by a contract arrangement. 
An agreement not being reached, the Com- 
pany, on June 18, put this latter proposal into 
effect, the contractor employing an entirely 
new crew. Subsequently a few of the former 
employees were taken on by the contractor, 
these men accepting such work without pre- 
judice to their claim that they were still em- 
ployees of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. A conciliator of the Department held 
several conferences with the parties involved 
in Montreal, P.Q., and in St. Andrews and 
Saint John, N.B., in an effort to settle the 
dispute without Board precedure. At the 
close of September the matter was still re- 
ceiving attention. Twelve employees are 
stated to be directly affected by this dispute. 


AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS, Toronto, ONT.— 
A request for the assistance of the conciliation 
service of the Department of Labour was re- 
ceived early in July, 1936, from representatives 
of Lodge No. 1097, International Association 
of Machinists, it being stated that the mem- 
bers of this Lodge employed in approxi- 
mately 21 garages in Toronto, Ontario, had 
voted unanimously for strike action following 
the refusal of the employers to discuss agree- 
ments embodying increased wages, shorter 
hours and other improved working conditions. 
A departmental conciliator interviewed offi- 
cers of the union concerned and officials of 
the Automotive Dealers’ Association, and sub- 
sequently arranged a joint conference between 
these two groups at which the whole situation 
was discussed at length. The representatives 
of the Automotive Dealers’ Association later 
advised the departmental officer that their 
members were not prepared to enter into 
formal agreements with the union, either 
collectively or individually, but that they 
would consider any complaints made by the 
employees as to conditions of employment, 
average earnings, hours of labour, etc. This 
position was made known to the men’s repre- 
sentatives who, although not satisfied with 
the undertaking given, stated that it did not 
appear there was any further action the De- 
partment of Labour could take at that time. 


TaxicaB Drivers, Monrrear, P.Q—On 
August 7 and 8, 1936, a strike occurred of cer- 
tain taxicab drivers, including owners and 
chauffeurs, when the Diamond Taxicab Asso- 
ciation, Limited. Montreal (through which 
these drivers secured calls, cab licences, etc.), 
refused to reduce the fees payable to the Asso- 
clation. The matter was brought to the 
attention of the federal Department of La- 
bour on August 9 by representatives of the 
strikers, and the presence of a conciliator was 
requested at a conference of officers of the 
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Association, representatives of the drivers and 
a committee of the City Council, which was 
to be held on August 11. As it appeared that 
the dispute was one arising out of a private 
contract awarded by the civic authorities in 
which they had full jurisdiction, and was not 
one between employers and employees in 
which the Department of Labour would have 
authority to intervene, the departmental 
representative attended the conference as an 
observer only. ‘At this meeting an agreement 
was reached for the immediate resumption of 
work for a period of 30 days, during which 
time a committee would investigate the situa- 
tion and recommend a settlement. The com- 
mittee, which was subsequently set up, was 
not successful in its efforts to settle the dis- 
pute and on September 29 the drivers again 
ceased work for a few hours. Operations were 
resumed, however, pending the outcome of 
further efforts to adjust the matter. 


TexTILE Factory WorkKeERS (ARTIFICIAL 
Sirk), Cornwatt, Ont—On August 11, 1936, 
a strike occurred of approximately 1,753 em- 
ployees of Courtauld’s (Canada), Limited, 
Cornwall, Ontario, the management having 
refused the demands of the workers for in- 
creased wages, a reduction in working hours, 
recognition of the Rayon Workers’ Industrial 
Union with a closed shop agreement, and other 
changes in working conditions. On August 
21, at the request of the member of Parlia- 
ment for the county of Stormont, a con- 
ciliation officer of the Department of Labour 
interviewed, at Cornwall, representatives of 
the strikers and officials of the Company, pro- 
posing that, as direct negotiations had. failed 
to settle the dispute, both parties should agree 
to the immediate resumption of work and a 
reference of the matter to a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act. Both parties 
stated, however, that an agreement had been 
reached to suspend negotiations pending the 
arrival from England of the president of the 
Company in a few days and, though con- 
sideration would be given to the proposal, no 
definite commitment could be made at that 
time. 

On August 25 the departmental conciliator 
again visited Cornwall and conferred with the 
president and other officials of the employing 
company, and at that time it appeared that a 
direct settlement would be reached either at 
a conference which was scheduled for the 31st 
or shortly thereafter. In the interval a letter 
was addressed by the employing company to 
the strikers’ representatives stating that the 
presence of the international organizer was 
objectionable to them and that negotiations 
would not be carried on so long as he was 


retained on the committee. Notwithstanding 
this the committee, including the organizer, 
reported for the conference on the 31st but 
the employers refused to open discussions and 
the meeting adjourned. 

The conciliator returned to Cornwall on 
September 1, and that evening interviewed 
officials of the union. After a lengthy dis- 
cussion these union officials decided to call 
a meeting of the executive to obtain authority 
to drop the organizer from the committee, 
and later on in the evening the conciliator was 
advised that such authority had been obtained, 
Karly the following morning the departmental 
representative made this decision known to 
the management but learned that, owing to 
certain developments, the employers were not 
prepared to deal with the committee as then 
constituted, and throughout the day the con- 
ciliator endeavoured to find a basis upon 
which negotiations could be resumed. As a 
result of various conferences a letter over 
the signature of the president of the union 
went forward to the president of the company 
on September 3. This letter set out certain 
suggestions as to a basis of negotiations which 
was acceptable to the strikers, and stated that 
the demand for union recognition would be 
dropped. These proposals were acceptable to 
the management, and a conference between 
the parties directly involved was immediately 
arranged for that afternoon. A settlement 
satisfactory to both sides was reached, and 
the picket lines were withdrawn the following 
morning, the 4th, with the understanding that 
operations would commence at the earliest 
possible date. The management stated defi- 
nitely, however, that certain of the strikers 
would not be taken back but made it clear 
that these persons were not being discriminated 
against because of their membership in the 
union. The agreement, which was submitted 
to a mass meeting of the employees and 
accepted unanimously, was signed on Septem- 
ber 10, and provided for wage increases of 
about five per cent, together with certain im- 
provements in working conditions. Following 
the signing of the formal agreement telegrams 
expressing appreciation of the services rendered 
by the conciliation officer were despatched to 
Ottawa by the president of the company, the 
president of the Rayon Workers’ Industrial 
Union, and the chairman of the negotiating 
committee. 


Sur Freight HaANpiers, WINDsoR, ONT.— 
On August 13, 1936, the Department of La- 
bour was notified of a dispute between the 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, and their 
freight handlers at Windsor, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
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ployees, and the assistance of a conciliation 
officer was requested. On the following day 
an officer of the Department conferred, in 
Windsor, with the disputing parties. He 
learned that for some time these workers had 
been dissatisfied with the wages and certain 
conditions of employment and they stated 
that they had found it impossible to obtain 
any satisfactory adjustment. It was therefore 
decided that they would not report for work 
on the morning of August 11. At the request 
of the union officials the Mayor of Windsor 
had endeavoured to arrange a conference 
between the men’s representatives and the 
local superintendent of the company but, it 
is understood, the superintendent had refused 
to meet the men’s committee. The conciliator 
held several conferences with both parties. 
The superintendent refused to make any 
concession whatever, his position being that 
the trouble, in the ‘main at least, was due to 
a change which had been made in the method 
of payment of these men, Windsor having 
been made a terminal port. The superin- 
tendent further stated very definitely that 
there were certain officials of the union who 
would not be permitted to return to the ser- 
vice of the company. The conciliator made 
this position known to the men’s committee, 
who finally decided that work would be re- 
sumed, and on August 15 notice to this effect 
was given out. On September 8 an applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act was received 
in the Department, and the matter was taken 
up with the employing company. 


Porrery Workers, St. JoHNS, QuE—Under 
date of August 21, 19386, the Department of 
Labour was advised that work had been sus- 
pended at the plant of the Canadian Potteries, 
Limited, St. Johns, P.Q., on August 17, when 
the management of the company refused to 
consider any adjustment of a dispute arising 
out of the dismissal, allegedly for union activi- 
ties, of several employees. Picket lines were 
maintained but no disturbances had occurred 
up to that, time. During the early period of 
the strike interviews were held between a 
committee representing the employees and offi- 
cials of the company, the employees demand- 
ing increased wages, shorter hours and the re- 
instatement of all strikers without discrimina- 
tion. Union recognition was also requested, 
but not insisted upon. No progress was made, 
however, and the conciliation service of the 
federal Department of Labour was requested. 
A conciliator accordingly visited St. Johns and 
conferred with both parties to the dispute. 
The management of the company finally stated 
that, upon the return to work of those em- 


ployees acceptable to the company, an up- 
ward revision in wage rates would be made 
within ten days’ time, but they made it defi- 
nitely clear that there was a number of strikers 
whom they would not consider re-employing. 
The vice-president agreed to meet the strikers’ 
committee to discuss a settlement on these 
terms. The interview between the parties 
directly concerned which followed failed to 
terminate the dispute, and Jater authorities of 
the provincial government intervened in the 
matter. Early in September the strike was 
suspended pending the report of an Arbitra- 
tion Board set up by the provincial govern- 
ment to deal with the matter. It was stated 
that 80 workers were affected by this dispute. 


Coat Miners, Capomin, Atta—On August 
24, 1936, word was received in the Department 
of Labour from the secretary of the Cadomin 
Miners’ Union that a dispute had arisen regard- 
ing the interpretation of a clause in the existing 
agreement between the Cadomin Coa] Com- 
pany and its employees providing for the equal 
distribution of work for miners employed in 
the shaft and tunnel mines, and the Minister 
of Labour was requested to appoint an inde- 
pendent chairman to settle the matter, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this agree- 
ment. The president of the company advised 
the department that he concurred in the re- 
quest, and Mr, L. C. Stevens, consulting and 
mining engineer, Edmonton, Alberta, was ap- 
pointed in this capacity. 


Fur Factory Workers, WINNIPEG, Man— 
A request, made by the Winnipeg Trades and 
Labour Council on behalf of the local branch 
of the International Fur Workers’ Union, for 
the conciliation service of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, was received on September 
11, 1936. Early in August a strike of approxi- 
mately 350 workers employed in about 35 
establishments in 'Winnipeg had occurred when 
the employers refused to sign an agreement 
with the union providing for wage increases 
and a forty-hour week. Officials of the pro- 
vincial Government and the Mayor of Win- 
nipeg thad attempted to bring about a settle- 
ment but were unsuccessful in their efforts. On 
September 18 an official of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour conferred, in Winnipeg, with 
representatives of the Furriers’ Guild, but his 
offer of mediation was refused, the representa- 
tives stating that the Guild would not consider 
negotiating with the union and, moreover, that 
they had only sufficient work for those pres- 
ently employed as, due to the strike, a large 
amount of work had been sent to eastern 
shops. In view of the position taken by the 
Guild it was not possible for the federal officer 
to be of amy assistance. 
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Bakery Workers, Hamitton, Ont.—On 
September 20, 1986, a request for the services 
of a conciliator of the Department of Labour 
was received from the secretary of Local No. 
72, International Union of Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers, Hamilton, it being stated 
that a member of that union had been dis- 
charged by the Hamilton Bakeries, and on 
September 22 and 23 a departmental officer 
investigated the complaint. Officials of the 
union stated that at various times durmg the 
preceeding weeks five employees, all union 
members, had been discharged by this com- 
pany, and that no reason had been given in 
any instance for such action. They contended 
that the employees had been discriminated 
against because of their union affiliation, but 
were unable to give any definite reason for this 
statement. The manager of the Bakeries, 
when interviewed by the conciliation officer, 
explained that the dismissals were for cause, 
giving the reasons in each case, and further 
stated emphatically that the union affilation 
of the employees had no bearing whatever on 
the matter. A further interview with the union 
officials interested cleared up the misunder- 
standing which had existed. 


Coat Miners, DrumueELier, ALtta.—A strike 
of coal miners, members of the United Mine 
Workers of America, employed at the Elgin 
mines, Drumheller, Alberta, occurred during 
September when a dispute arose regarding 
contract rates. A conciliator of the Depart- 
ment of Labour was successful in securing a 
settlement, and an agreement was signed on 
September 23, the men resuming work the fol- 
lowing day. 


Coan Miners, Wayne, Atta—aA dispute re- 
garding the contract rate applicable to the 
erection of timber sets resulted in a cessation 
of work of miners, members of the United 
Mine Workers of America, employed in the 
mines of the Ideal Coal Company, Wayne, 
Alberta, early in September. A settlement of 
the matter was brought about by a con 
ciliator of the Department of Labour, an 
agreement being signed on September 23 and 
the men returning to work the following morn- 
ing. 


Coat Miners, Carson, AttaA—On or about 
September 23, 1936, approximately 90 coal 
miners employed by the Peerless Carbon Col- 
lieries, Carbon, Alberta, ceased work, demand- 
ing increased wages and union recognition. A 
conciliator of the Department of Labour in- 
tervened in the matter and, as a result of joint 
conferences which he arranged between repre- 
sentatives of the employers and officers of the 
United Mine Workers of America, work was 
resumed on the 25th pending the result of 
further negotiations. 
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RartRoaAD Conpuctors AND TRAINMEN, QUE- 
BEC CENTRAL RaILwAy CoMPANY, SHERBROOKE, 
P.Q—For a number of years there has been 
in existence an agreement between the Quebec 
Central Railway Company and its railway 
conductors and trainmen, which was negotiated 
through a representative committee of these 
employees. Early in the summer of 1936 the 
committee requested a revision of this agree- 
ment ‘but was advised that a newly constituted 
committee of employees had asked for a sepa- 
rate agreement covering wages and working 
conditions of conductors only. The former 
committee objects to the company recognizing 
the new committee and conceding to it the 
right to negotiate a separate agreement. The 
management, although willing to deal with the 
employees as such in the respective classes, 
has taken the position that it cannot proceed 
in the matter while a dispute continues be- 
tween the two groups, fearing that a charge of 
non-compliance with the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act might be 
made, and is of the opinion that the employees 
concerned should first reach an agreement 
among themselves. Representatives of both 
groups of employees have discussed the matter 
in Ottawa with officials of the Department of 
Labour, and considerable correspondence has 
been exchanged on the subject with the object 
of finding a solution of the problem. At the 
end of September the case was still receiving 
attention. 


In the Saskatchewan Gazette of September 
15, 1986, reference 1s made to the approval of 


a new regulation of the Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Board of that Province. The new 
regulation rescinds regulation 47 which pro- 
vided that “when less than six (6) workmen 
are usualy employed in a mining industry (in- 
cluding prospecting and development work) 
such industry is wholly excluded from the 
operation of the Act and is withdrawn from 
the class in Schedule 1 
otherwise be included.” 
rescinds the old one “in so far as it applies 


in which it would 
The new regulation 


to coal mining and the operation of a coal 
mine, regardless of the number of employees, 
shall be deemed to be an industry under the 
Act and included in Schedule 1, and such in- 
dustry for the purpose of application of the 
Act be deemed to be in Class 9, Group O, and 
rates of assessments applying to such classi- 
The 
new regulation is to be effective “as, from and 
after the Ist day of October, 1936.” 


fication shall apply to such coal mines.” 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1936 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for September, 1986, as compared with the 

previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 





Date Number | Number of} Time loss 
of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 
SSept.,. 1030 chee. sere 27 6,513 33 , 292 
Aug. 1936.00 cane 23 9,681 65 , 658 
Sept LlosD ee seer 18 4,303 26,506 








* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lock-outs as 
well as strikes, but a lock-out, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lock-outs 
are recorded together. A strike or lock-out, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘‘minor dis- 
putes.’’ 

The records include all strikes and lock-outs which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 

Decreases appear in the number of workers 
involved in strikes and lockouts and in the 
time loss although the number of disputes in- 
creased. The disputes involving large num- 
bers of workers during September were not of 
many days’ duration and in August a strike 
of textile factory workers at Cornwall, 
Ontario, caused considerable time loss while 
two strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia 
involved large numbers of workers for a short 
time. In September, 1935, strikes of long- 
shoremen at Vancouver, B.C., and neighbour- 
ing ports and of men’s clothing factory workers 
at Montreal, Quebec, caused considerable time 
loss. 

Ten disputes, involving 2,360 workers, were 
carried over from August. Two of these 
were not included in the table for that month, 
namely coal miners, Drumheller, Alta., and 
fur factory workers, Toronto, Ontario, infor- 
mation as to these not having reached the De- 
partment in time for inclusion in the Septem- 
ber issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, while later 
information is that the dispute involving 
building wreckers at Toronto, Ontario, re- 
ported as unterminated at the end of August, 
was settled on August 26. Seventeen disputes 
commenced during the month. Of these 
twenty-seven disputes, twenty-three terminated 


during the month, thirteen resulting in favour 
of the workers involved, three in favour of 
the employers concerned, compromise settle- 
ments being reached in four cases, while the 
results of three were recorded as indefinite. At 
the end of September, therefore, there were on 
record four disputes recorded as strikes or 
lockouts, namely fur factory workers, Win- 
nipeg, Man., bakery drivers, Vancouver, B.C., 
bag factory employees, Walkerville, Ontario, 
and wood factory workers, Scotstown, P.Q. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation had been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: photo en- 
gravers, Toronto and London, Ontario, Mont- 
real and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man., 
May 4, 1931, one employer; motion picture 
projectionists, Toronto, Ontario, July 11, 
1932, two employers; moulders, Peterborough, 
Ontario, February 27, 1934, one employer; 
and restaurant employees, Toronto, Ontario, 
May 1, 1936, one employer, this last being 
added to the list this month. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 

A minor dispute involved longshoremen at 
Leamington, Ontario, for about an hour on 
September 20, the men securing an increase in 
wages from 35 cents per hour to 40 cents. 

A minor dispute involving three elevator 
operators for a short time in one building at 
Toronto, Ontario, on September 8 has been 
reported in the press, the strikers securing a 
wage increase and a reduction in hours of 
work. It is also reported that an elevator 
operators’ local of the Internatiofial Union of 
Elevator Constructors, Operators and Starters, 
organized in Toronto this year, has secured in- 
creases in wages and reductions in hours in a 
number of buildings, particularly in the cloth- 
ing factory area. 

Another minor dispute is reported to have 
involved twelve elevator operators in three 
buildings in Toronto, Ontario, in a strike last- 
ing three hours on September 28, the demands 
of the strikers being conceded. 

Reference was made in the Lasour GAZzETTS 
for September to a strike of compositors, 
pressmen, etc., in one job printing establish- 
ment in Toronto, Ontario. Further informa- 
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tion received is that twelve compositors and 
two pressmen ceased work on August 25, pro- 
testing against excessive overtime work and 
low wages. Work was resumed on August 27 
on the understanding that these complaints 
would be dealt with but the men ceased work 
again on August 29. Some of the strikers 
were replaced and others resumed work but 
by the beginning of September the dispute 
appeared to have lapsed. 

A strike of twenty-four truck drivers and 
sixty labourers on a highway construction job 
near Joggins, N/S., on September 26 has been 
reported in the press, but reports on the dis- 
pute have not been received in the Depart- 
ment. It was stated that the strikers de- 
manded certain changes in conditions which 
were conceded and work was resumed on the 
next day. 

In connection with the strike of glass factory 
workers in August, at Wallaceburg, Ont., re- 
corded as terminated (the strikers having been 
replaced), it has been reported in the press 
that three men were charged with intimida- 
tion on September 16, also two on September 
21, following threats to men employed in the 
establishment. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Coat Miners, DRUMHELLER, AtTA.—A cessa- 
tion of work by seventy coal miners from 
August 14 to September 24 at one mine at 
Drumheller, Alta., was not reported in time 
for inclusion in the Lasour Gazette for Sep- 
tember. The union demanded that certain 
work should be paid for by weight instead of 
by measurement and the employer is reported 
to have refused to install scales. As a result 
of mediation by the western representative 
of the Department, this was agreed to and 
a scale of wage payment by weight was 
adopted and embodied in a renewal of the 
agreement with the United Mine Workers of 
America which had expired in May. Work 
was resumed on September 25. In November, 
1935, a strike had occurred over the wage scale 
(yardage rates), pending the instaliation of 
scales, and it was similarly settled by media- 
tion. (LaABour GazEeTtr, December, 1935, pp. 
1091 and 1099.) 


Baxery Empioyrees (BAKERS AND DRIvERS), 
WINNIPEG, MAn—Employees in thirteen es- 
tablishments in the northern part of the city 
ceased work on August 31. Five of the em- 
ployers, members of the North Winnipeg 
Bread Bakers’ Association, had signed an agree- 
ment with the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union providing for 
higher wages, the union undertaking to bring 
the other bakers in that part of the city 


under the agreement. By the end of August 
the union had not succeeded in doing this 
and the employers stated that they were, 
therefore, unable to continue under the agree- 
ment. The union then called out on strike 
employees in all the bakeries. The drivers, 
members of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, 
also ceased work. Prior to 1936, bakers and 
drivers were members of the Food Workers’ 
Industrial Union. On September 3, twelve of 
the bakeries signed the agreement and nego- 
tiations with the remaining bakery were in 
progress, A separate agreement for the drivers 
was also reported to be negotiated. The 
bakers’ agreement was outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTTe for September, 1936, page 829. 


Fur Factory Workers, WINNIPic, MAN.— 
At the end of August it was reported that 
twenty of the thirty-five establishments in- 
volved in this strike for a union agreement 
had signed the agreement but that most of 
the remaining firms, members of the Furriers’ 
Guild, were operating their establishments, at 
least partially, claiming that large numbers of 
their employees were not members of the 
union and that some of the strikers had re- 
sumed work, also that others were being pre- 
vented from working by pickets. ‘During 
September a number of pickets were reported 
to have been arrested on charges of assault, 
intimidation, etc., some being acquitted and 
others sentenced to terms of imprisonment. 
Early in September the Trades and Labour 
Council of Winnipeg considered calling a 
sympathetic strike of the locals of interna- 
tional unions in Winnipeg, apparently for one 
day, as a demonstration in favour of the 
principle of collective bargaining. On Sep- 
tember 26 the Council sponsored a parade of 
union members for this purpose. The pro- 
vincial government early in the month pro- 
posed that the Deputy Minister of Labour 
should meet the employers and employees 
separately in order to arrange a joint confer- 
ence, or that a temporary joint council should 
be set up under the Industrial Conditions 
Act. The employers, however, did not accept 
these proposals. Tarlier in the month, the 
Trades and Labour Council of Winnipeg had 
requested mediation by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour and on September 17 and 18 a 
representative of the Department interviewed 
the President of the Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil, the officers of the Furriers’ Guild and the 
provincial Deputy Minister of Labour. The 
employers refused to negotiate with the union. 
At the end of September, it was reported that 
twenty-five of the employers had signed agree- 
ments with the union but that 150 workers 
were still on strike. 
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Fur Factory Workers, Toronto, ONT—Em- 
ployees in eight establishments ceased work 
on August 19, negotiations for a new agree- 
ment not having been successful. The pre- 
vious agreement had terminated on June 1, 
1936. Between August 26 and September 10 
the employers involved signed agreements pro- 
viding for wage increases, and a reduction in 
hours from 44 per week to 40, also payment 
for holidays. 


TEXTILE Factory Workers’ (ARTIFICIAL 
Sirk), CorNnwatL, Ont.—As stated in the 
Lasour GAZETTE for September, this dispute 
was settled on September 3 as a result of 
conciliation by the Chief Conciliation Officer of 
the Department of Labour. Negotiations be- 
tween the management and a committee of 
the strikers appointed by the union resulted 
in increases In wages, improvements in work- 
ing conditions, increases in the numbers em- 
ployed in various operations, and the forma- 
tion of a workers’ committee to confer with 
the management at stated intervals. The 
increases In wages were two cents per hour 
for adult male employees (in some cases 
the increases were five cents or more) and 
one cent per hour for all female employees. 
Medical attention for viscose operatives is 
to be on the same basis as in tue English 
establishments of the company, and employees 
suffering from sore eyes are to be puid for the 
balance of the shift in which the trouble was 
contracted if attributed directly to the work. 
An agreement setting out the terms of settle- 
ment was signed. Work was resumed by a few 
employees on September 4, and by the others 
from time to time as the various units and 
departments resumed operations, it being ex- 
pected that nearly all of the workers would be 
re-employed in three weeks. This would result 
in a supplementary time loss of nearly 15,000 
days after the termination of the dispute. A 
number of pickets had been arrested on 
charges of assault, etc., but the charges were 
withdrawn in several cases while others were 
given suspended sentences. An account of the 
conciliation proceedings appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Porrery Workers, (SANITARY Ware), St. 
JOHN’s, P.Q—A _ resumption of work on 
September 9, pending arbitration, was agreed 
to by the parties involved in this dispute as 
the result of intervention of the provincial 
authorities. On September 10 the Minister 
of Labour announced the appointment of a 
Board of Arbitration to deal with the dispute. 


Bumping WRECKERS (LABOURERS), TorOoNTO, 
Ont.—This dispute, reported as unterminated 
in the September issue of the Lasour Gazerte, 
was settled on August 26, information as to 


the resumption of work not having reached 
the Department until September. The workers 
involved were successful in securing the closed 
shop union agreement demanded, wage 
increases of ten cents and fifteen cents per 
hour being conceded as well as the forty-eight 
hour week. The agreement is similar to that 
outlined in the September issue of the LAaBour 
GAZETTE on page 830. 


TaxtcaB Drivers, Winnipec, Man.—This 
dispute involving fourteen drivers, dismissed 
by one company on May 4, on account of 
membership in the One Big Union, was settled 
on September 7 when nine of the drivers 
were offered reinstatement, their right to be- 
long to the union being conceded. The em- 
ployer claimed that the services of the others . 
were unsatisfactory. The employees had ap- 
plied for a Board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and an account of the con- 
ciliation proceedings which resulted appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


RESTAURANT Emp.toyrns, Toronto, OnT.— 
This dispute, involving fourteen members of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Alliance, Local 168, commencing May 
1 against the dismissal of certain employees, 
alleged to be for union activity, appears to 
have lapsed by the end of September, nearly 
all of the strikers having secured work else- 
where. The employer had secured an interim 
injunction against picketing by the strikers in 
May, on the ground that it was in violation 
of their contract of employment, but picket- 
ing was thereafter carried on by others. A 
permanent injunction having been applied 
for, the union stated it would be contested. 
On July 10 thirty other employees, reported 
to be members of an independent union, 
joined in the strike but this union was later 
reported to have withdrawn from the dispute 
in order not. to interfere with the interna- 
tional union. The employer is reported to 
have replaced most of the strikers, and the 
dispute has been added to the list carried 
elsewhere in this article where employment 
cenditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. 


RESTAURANT EmpLoyEes, Toronto, ONT.— 
This strike of eight employees in one rest- 
aurant demanding recognition of the Hotel 
& Restaurant Employees’ International 
Alliance, increased wages, reduced hours, 
etc., has been reported as lapsed by the end 
of September. It appears that the strikers 
have been replaced. 
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RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, VANCOUVER, B.C.— 
A settlement of the dispute involving the 
cooks’ and waiters’ local of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 
and one restaurant in Vancouver, was reached 
on September 5. The strikers, who had ceased 
work on August 29 to enforce a demand for 
increased wages and reduced hours were 
successful in securing an agreement providing 
union conditions and _ resulting in wage 
increases of $2-$4 per week, also the forty-eight 
hour week. 


Coa Miners, East Couties, ALttaA—Em- 
ployees in four collieries ceased work on 
September 8 demanding recognition of the 
United Mine Workers of America and agree- 
ments providing for a revision of the wage 
scale and for working conditions as under the 
union agreements for the neighbouring Drum- 
heller district. Until 1936 some of the miners 
had belonged to the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada, the members of which voted this year 
to amalgamate with the United Mine Workers. 
Work was resumed on September 18 when the 
operators signed agreements with the union 
for the same working conditions as in the 
Drumheller agreement, also setting -forth the 
contract mining rates and providing for the 
continuation of existing wage rates subject 
to changes in the Drumheller scale. 


Coan Miners, Wayne Aura—Employees 
in one colliery ceased work on September 8 
demanding changes in certain piece rates and 
the adoption of the union wage scale in the 
Drumheller district. As a result of mediation 
by the western representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, work was resumed on Septem- 
ber 24, the employer signing an agreement 
with the union providing for the district wage 
scale. 


Coan Miners, New Warterrorp, N.S.—Em- 
ployees in one colliery ceased work on Sep- 
tember 19 demanding an increase in a tonnage 
rate in connection with longwall mining. 
Employees in an adjoining mine joined in the 
strike later in the day. Union officials nego- 
tiated with the management and a com- 
promise on the rate in dispute was accepted 
by a vote of the miners involved. Work was 
resumed partially in one colliery on Septem- 
ber 26 and fully in both collieries on Sep- 
tember 28. 


Coan Miners, Carson, Atta—Employees 
in one colliery ceased work on September 21, 
their request for recognition of the United 
Mine Workers of America and for a wage 
increase having been refused. Work was re- 
sumed on September 25, pending a settlement, 


when through the mediation of the western 
representative of the Department of Labour 
the management agreed to meet union officials 
and negotiate as to wages. 


CANNERY EMPLOYEES (FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES), BELLE River, ONt.—A number of the 
employees in one cannery ceased work on 
September 15 demanding increases in wages 
of 74 cents per hour for men and 44 cents 
per hour for women. About ninety female 
piece workers were indirectly involved. As 
a result of negotiations the increases were 
made, the rates for men after the change 
being 324 cents to 474 cents per hour and for 
women 224 cents. Work was resumed on the 
following morning. 


CANNERY EMPLOYEES (FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES), Essex, Ont—A number of the em- 
ployees on the night shift in one establishment 
ceased work on September 17, demanding wage 
increases of five cents per hour for men and 
two cents per hour for women. The manage- 
ment agreed to the changes, the new rates 
being 30 cents for men and 20 cents fcr women. 
Work was resumed on the next day. 


Bakery EMpLoyees, Drivers, Etc., VANcOU- 
ver, [B:-C—Drivers employed at one bakery 
establishment ceased work on September 19, 
their demand for a union agreement not 
having been complied with. The drivers were 
paid $15 per week plus a commission on sales. 
The agreement in force in one large establish- 
ment (outlined elsewhere in this issue) pro- 
vides for a minimum rate of $23 per week. 
The union claimed that it had presented the 
agreement to the employer in July but the 
management stated that the employees had 
not made any complaints prior to the strike. 
It is reported that bakers, etc. also sought 
union rates, but it is not clear that any of 
them ceased work but several appear to have 
become involved indirectly. At the end of 
the month a settlement had not been reached 
but the Deputy Minister of Labour for 
British Columbia was taking the matter up 
with the parties to the dispute. 


Cap Factory Workers, MontreaLr, P.Q— 
Employees in thirteen establishments ceased 
work on September 8 demanding union recog- 
nition, increases in wages and the forty-four 
hour week. Work was resumed on September 
17 when the employers signed agreements 
providing for these demands. Piece rates were 
increased ten per cent to fifteen per cent 
and rates per week by $1 to $3, overtime being 
limited to ten hours per week. 


Men’s Work C.LorTHING Factory EM- 
PLOYEES, WINNIPEG, MAN.—Employees in one 
establishment ceased work on September 10 
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demanding the reinstatement of one employee, 
dismissed for unsatisfactory work, whereas 
the union alleged discrimination. Work was 
resumed later in the day when the employee 
was taken back on probation. 
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Bac (Corvron AND Burtap) Facrory WorkK- 
ERS, WALKERVILLE, OntT.—Employees in one 
establishment ceased work on September 28, 
their demand for recognition of a union shop 
committee and increases in wages having been 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1936* 





Number Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

involved days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to September, 1936 


MINING, ETC.— 


Coal miners, Drumheller, Alta.. 70 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery employees (bakers and 
drivers), Winnipeg, Man..... 125 375 
Fur; Leather, ete.— 
Fur factory workers, Winnipeg, 
Maieen. Serer ee ee, See 230 2,500 
Fur factory workers, Toronto, 
Onteaitsh. oy Ae ieee 32 150 
Teztiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers (arti- 
ficial silk,) Cornwall, Ont... 1,753 7,000 
Non-Metallic Minerals— 
Pottery factory workers (Sani- 
tary ware), St. John’s, P.Q.. 80 560 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Building wreckers (labourers), 
Eorentop nts dele pea Gees. ahecod nek... 
‘TRANSPORTATION— 
Local— 
Taxicab drivers, Winnipeg, 
1 Ci a Ee ee Rn 13 65 
SERVICE— 
Business, etc.— 
Restaurant employees, Toron- 
tO fOntCISe ee BE 35 500 
Restaurant employees, Toron- 
to, Obte nr boat eee 8 150 
Restaurant employees, Van- 
COUVErY Btn eee 14 63 


1,400 |Commenced Aug. 14, 1936; for payment by weight 


instead of measurement; terminated Sept. 24, 
1936; in favour of workers. 


Commenced Aug. 31, 1936; alleged violation o 
agreement; terminated Sept. 3, 1936; in favour o 
workers. 


Commenced Aug. 11, 1936; for union agreement, 
increased wages and 40-hour week; unterminated. 


Commenced Aug. 19, 1936; for union agreement 
providing for increased wages and reduced hours; 
terminated Sept. 9, 1936; in favour of workers. 


Commenced Aug. 11, 1936; for recognition of union 
and increased wages; terminated Sept. 4, 1936; 
compromise. 


Commenced Aug. 17, 1936; against dismissal of 
workers allegedly for union activitiy, for recogni- 
tion of union, increased wages and reduced hours; 
terminated Sept. 8, 1936; indefinite. 


Commenced Aug. 14, 1936; for closed shop union 
agreement; terminated Aug. 26, 1936; in favour 
of workers. 


Alleged lockout, May 4, 1936; re employment of 
union members; terminated Sept. 5, 1936; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced May 1, 1936; for reinstatement of 
workers allegedly discharged for union activitiy; 
working conditions no longer affected by end of 
September, 1936; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Aug. 29, 1936; for union recognition, 
increased wages and reduced hours; lapsed by 
Sept. 30, 1936; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Aug. 29, 1936; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; terminated Sept. 5, 1936; in favour 
of workers. 


————— ee I ee eee eee 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1936* 





Number | Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working Remarks 

involved days 





(b) Strikes and Louckouts commencing during September, 1936 


MINING, ETC.— 

Coal miners, East Coulee, Alta.. 300 2,700 |Commenced Sept. 8, 1936, for recognition of union 
and revision of working conditions; terminated 
Sept. 17, 1936; in favour of workers. 

Coal miners, Wayne, Alta....... 110 1,540 |Commenced Sept. 8, 1936; for adjustment of certain 
contract rates and union wage scale; terminated 
Sept. 23, 1936; in favour of workers. 

Coal miners, New Waterford, 


INS ORUTS? DAR BBS R ORAS 1,900 12,000 |Commenced Sept. 19, 1936; for increase in a certain 
tonnage rate; terminated Sept. 26, 1936; com- 
promise. 

Coal miners, Carbon, Alta...... 75 300 |Commenced Sept. 21, 1936; for increased wages and 
recognition of union; terminated Sept. 24, 1936; 
indefinite. 

MANUFACTURING— 


Vegetable Foods— 
Cannery employees (fruits and 

vegetables), Belle River, 

Qitale, send fp Prers e.. : 86 86 |Commenced Sept. 15, 1936; for increased wages; 
terminated Sept. 15, 1936; in favour of workers. 

Cannery employees (fruits and 
vegetables), Essex, Ont..... 150 75 |Commenced Sept. 17, 1936; for increased wages; 
terminated Sept. 17, 1936; in favour of workers. 
Bakery drivers, Vancouver, 
ear se a ae 5 38 380 [Commenced Sept. 19, 1936; for union recognition 
and increased wages; unterminated. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cap factory workers, Mont- 

TORE, EG). ae. eee oe 100 800 |Commenced Sept. 8, 1936; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and recognition of union, termin- 
ated Sept. 16, 1936; compromise. 

Men’s work clothing factory 

employees, Winnipeg, Man... 40 20 |Commenced Sept. 10, 1936; against dismissal of 
workers; terminated Sept. 10, 1936; in favour of 
workers. 

Bag factory employees (cotton 

and burlap), Walkerville, 

OMEN Settee eee Ree, eee 41 123 |Commenced Sept. 28, 1936; for increased wages 
and reduced hours; unterminated. 

Other Wood Products— 


Wood factory workers (ven- 
eer), Scotstown, P.Q........ 150 450 |Commenced Sept. 28, 1936; for increased wages 
and change in working conditions; unterminated. 
Wood factory workers (furni- 
tore), LOronto, Ont... ..«.2- 15 60 |Commenced Sept. 24, 1936; for increased wages; 
terminated Sept. 28, 1936; compromise. 


“T RANSPORTATION— 
Local— 
Taxicab drivers, Montreal, 

PIO) SS. PERIMBR OS 885 885 |Commenced Sept. 29, 1936, to secure reduction in 
fees and changes in working conditions; termin 
ated Sept. 29, 1936; indefinite. 

Water— 
Pulpwood loaders, Merigom- 
SBI DUS. ig rete. | aah hota tots Gores 40 40 |Commenced Sept. 4, 1936; for payment for waiting 
' time; terminated Sept. 4, 1936; in favour of em- 
ployer. : 
Longshoremen, Hamilton, Ont. 150 1,000 |Commenced Sept. 5, 1936; for increased wages and 


recognition of union; terminated Sept. 12, 1936; 
in favour of workers. 

Stevedores, Port Stanley, Ont. 30 30 |Commenced Sept. 7, 1936; for increased wages; 
terminated Sept. 12, 1936; in favour of workers. 


SERVICE— 
Business, etc.— 
Cleaners and dyers, Winnipeg, 
Man cous. sasveucwiis «tte» % 80 40 |Commenced Sept. 4, 1936; for union agreement and 
reduced hours; terminated Sept. 4, 1936; in favour 
of workers. 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termin- 
ation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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refused after discussions during a month. The 
employees are members of Federal Labour 
Union 20303. At the end of the month a 
settlement had not been reached and the 
establishment was being picketed. 


Woop Factory WorKERS (VENEER, ETC.), 
Scorstown, P.Q—Employees in one estab- 
lishment ceased work on September 28, their 
demand for an increase in wages of ten cents 
per hour and a reduction of the speed of the 
machines not being conceded. The employer 
is reported to have offered a wage increase 
of ten cents per day. At the end of the 
month a settlement had not been reached but 
early in October it was reported that work 
had been resumed pending a settlement. 


Woop Facrory WorKers (FURNITURE), To- 
RONTO, OntT.—Cabinet makers and machine 
operators in one establishment ceased work on 
September 24, demanding increases in wages 
of ten to fifteen per cent. On September 29 
work was resumed when an adjustment in 
rates was made. 


TaxicaB Drivers, Montrear, P.Q.—Follow- 
ing the failure of a settlement of the dispute 
by a committee (arranged for at the termina- 
tion of the strike August 7 to August 11) the 
drivers again ceased work at midnight, Sep- 
tember 28. The principal matter in dispute 
was the amount of the fee payable by each 
cab owner to an association which operated 
a telephone call service, cabstands, etc., but 
the drivers also suggested changes in the 
civic regulations. In the second cessation of 
work the independent cab operators in the 
city did not participate. As a result of con- 
ferences with the chief of police and the chair- 
man of the traffic committee of the city 
council the drivers agreed to resume operations 
pending changes in the city by-laws which 
would enable them to _ secure’. permits 
individually instead of through the association 


Industrial Environment and Health is the 
title of a manual issued recently by the In- 
ternational Labour Office. The manual sup- 
plements a former publication of 1932—an 
Encyclopedia of Industrial Hygiene—a com- 
pendium of available knowledge on the health 
hazards inherent in occupations. It is in- 
tended that the manual shall serve as an 
account of the methods of analyses and re- 
search resorted to by industrial hygiene ex- 
perts, and reports “on the methods of investiga- 
tion that medicine derives from other sciences, 
and from physics and chemistry, in particular 
for the purpose of checking or testing atmos- 
pheric pressure, temperature, humidity, venti- 
lation and lighting conditions, the quantity and 


and also would provide for the general use of 
certain cab stands, changes in fares, etc. Work 
was resumed at five o’clock in the afternoon. 


Puttpwoop Loapers, Mericomisu, N.S.— 
Employees engaged to load a boat refused to 
work when refused payment for the time lost 
in waiting when the boat was delayed three 
hours by bad weather. The employer secured 
other workers the same day. 


LoncsHOREMEN, Hamitton, Ont—Em- 
ployees ceased work on September 5, their 
demand for increased wages and recognition of 
the union (independent) not being granted. 
On September 12 work was resumed, an agree- 
ment having been signed by the steamship 
companies involved providing for increases in 
wages from 40 cents per hour for day work 
to 42 cents and from 424 cents per hour for 
work at night or on Sundays and holidays to 
45 cents. The agreement is outlined else- 
where in this issue. 


LONGSHOREMEN, Port STaNtey, OntT.—Em- 
ployees ceased work on September 7 demand- 
ing an increase in wages from 35 cents to 40 
cents per hour, and the boat was unloaded by 
the crew under protest. The increase was 
granted on September 16 but in the meantime 
a boat was unloaded on September 18, pending 
negotiations. 


Dyers AND CLEANERS, Winnipec, Man.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
for a few hours on September 4, negotiations 
for an agreement with their organization, a 
Federal Labour Union, not having been 
brought to a successful conclusion. The 
employer objected to signing it before other 
employers had agreed to the same conditions. 
Work was resumed when the employer agreed 
to the terms which included a provision for a 
forty-eight hour week. 


nature of dusts and harmful gases and fumes, 
etc. in working premises.” 





Substantial improvement was recorded in 
Canada’s heavy chemical industry during 
1985 when production reached a value of 
$19,012,615 compared with $16,494,139 in 1934. 
This gain of 15 per cent brought the value 
to the highest point since 1980. Eighteen 
factories were operating, of which 11 were in 
Ontario, three in Quebec, three in British 
Columbia and one in Nova Scotia. The 
average number of employees was 2,627 as. 
compared with 2,289 in 1934. Payments in 
salaries and wages amounted to $3,490,897 as. 
against $2,841,853. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, 1936, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1935. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this monthly article are taken as far 
as possible directly from the government pub- 
lications of the various countries concerned, 
while information as to particular disputes is 
obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in August 
was 59 and 15 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 74 dis- 
putes in progress during the month, involving 
17,800 workers with a time loss of 76,000 work- 
ing days for the month. 

Of the 50 disputes beginning in August, 14 
were over demands for increases in wages, 
17 over other wage questions, 14 over questions 
respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 9 over other questions of 
working arrangements and 5 over questions of 
trade union principle. 

Settlements were reached during the month 
in 42 disputes, of which 13 were in favour of 
workers, 17 in favour of employers, and 12 
resulted in compromises. In 12 other disputes, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


France 


During the second week in September, a 
number of “stay-in” strikes similar te those 
noted in the July and August issues of the 
Lasour Gazette again broke out. The textile 
industry in the Lille and Vosges districts was 
most seriously affected. A total of 76,360 
workers were reported to be involved. Through 
government conciliation, settlements were 
reached in most cases. The agreement reached 
in the Lille textile industry provided for 
a wage increase of 6 per cent, while workers 
agreed to abandon the “stay-in” strike and 
made other concessions to employers. 
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United States 


The number of disputes beginning in July 
was 160 and 120 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 280 
disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 116,000 workers with a time loss of 
1,075,000 working days for the month. 

A strike of over 3,000 lettuce workers on 
truck farms in California began early in Sep- 
tember for union recognition and other de- 
mands. 





The output of the biscuit, confectionery, 
cocoa and chocolate industries in 19385 was 
valued at $41,180,949, an increase of three 
per cent as compared with the previous year. 
There were 10,446 persons employed who were 
paid $9,315,563 in salaries and wages. Capital 
investment totalled $87,779,319. The 234 
establishments comprising this industry re- 
ported production of the following main prod- 
ucts: chocolate confectionery in bulk, 20,- 
762,254 pounds at $3,743,154; chocolate con- 
fectionery, in dozen bars, 17,142,334 valued at 
$5,834,873; chocolate confectionery, in pack- 
ages, 7,617,258 pounds valued at $2,407,762, 
sugar confectionery in bulk, 44,271,215 pounds 
at $5,788,807. Biscuits, plain and _ fancy, 
36,017 tons at $8,700,098 and .soda_ biscuits 
12,411 tons at $3,445,752. 





At a meeting held in Halifax the new 
Educational Association, sponsored by the 
Trades and Labour Council formulated a pro- 
gram for the coming fall and winter season. 
Dalhousie University has intimated a desire 
to co-operate in the scheme, by offering to- 
supply tutors in the various subjects without 
fee or charge. Subjects to be included in 
the educational program are: Economics and 
Political Science; Psychology; Composition, 
with current events of such a character as is 
deemed useful and informative. 

These study classes will be open and avail- 
able to workers generally, and it is planned 
to form a board of management consisting 
of one member from each union. An execu- 
tive committee has already been selected con- 
sisting of various officers of the Association, a 
representative from each of the affiliated 
unions and three professors from Dalhousie 
University. 
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STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION OF DIRECT RELIEF RECIPIENTS 
IN CANADA 


The accompanying tabular statistics, com- 
piled by the Department of Labour, classify 
the number of direct relief recipients in Canada 
according to their economic and domestic sta- 
tus. As indicated in earlier issues of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, commencing with December, 
1935, the Department of Labour put into effect 
a new system of collecting figures from the 
provincial governments and municipalities, 
showing the numbers of direct relief recipients, 
classified on a basis not in use heretofore. The 
present tables constitute a brief synopsis of 
the more important features developed through 
the classification statistics. 

With the month of August these classifica- 
tion statistics will be abandoned by the De- 
partment, to be succeeded by the tabulation 
results of the registration of direct relief re- 
cipients undertaken throughout Canada for 
the National Employment Commission in 
September. After September the registration 
will be kept up to date each month to provide 
a running index. 

The following tables relate only to persons 
in receipt of direct relief from the provincial 
governments, or from municipal or other local 
governments, where the cost of relief is shared 
by the Dominion through the grants in aid 
made to the provinces for relief purposes. 
The figures do not include persons engaged 
on relief work where the services are re- 
munerated in cash: neither do the tables in- 
clude “ transients,” this term being arbitrarily 
defined as persons who had. been resident within 
the reporting municipality for a period of less 
than thirty days. 

The figures as reported for the different prov- 
inces are final, with the exception of the 
following: 

1. Partially revised figures: New Brunswick, 
March and February; Quebec, February to 
May; Ontario, February and March; Alberta, 
February to April. 

2. Preliminary figures; New Brunswick, April 
to July; Quebec, June and July; Ontario, 
April to July; Alberta, May to July. 

The following is a summary of the phases 
of the relief situation dealt with in the tables: 

Table I gives the total number of persons in 
receipt of direct relief from the provinces 
and/or municipalities from December, 1935, to 
July, 1986, by provinces. This table includes 
persons, whether heads of families or de- 
pendents of heads of families or individual 
persons living on their own. 

Table II includes all employable persons 
sixteen years of age and over, regardless of 
their domestic status, together with wives and 


children under sixteen years of age, de- 
pendent upon employable heads of families. 

Table III includes all unemployable per- 
sons sixteen years of age and over, together 
with wives and children under sixteen years of 
age dependent upon unemployable heads of 
families. 

Table IV includes all farmers on direct 
relief, together with their dependents of all 
classes. , 

Table V includes only employable male per- 
sons, regardless of their domestic status. 

Table VI includes only employable female 
persons, regardless of their domestic status. 

Table VII includes only employable per- 
sons, whether male or female, regardless of 
their domestic status. . 

Table VIII includes only employable male 
persons classified as heads of families. 

Table IX includes only employable female 
persons classified as heads of families. 

Table X includes only employable heads of 
families, whether male or female. 

Table XI includes only employable male 
persons sixteen years of age and over who 
are dependent upon heads of families with 
whom they are residing. 

Table XII includes only employable female 
persons sixteen years of age and over who 
are dependent upon heads of families with 
whom they are residing. 

Table XIII includes only employable per- 
sons sixteen years of age and over, whether 
male or female, who are dependent upon heads 
of families with whom they are residing. 

Table XIV includes only male persons, six- 
teen years of age and over, who are living 
“on their own”, i., are not living with 
families and have no one dependent upon 
them. 

Table XV includes only female persons, 
sixteen years of age and over, who are living 
“on their own”, ie. are not living with 
families and have no one dependent upon 
them. 

Table XVI includes only persons, sixteen 
years of age and over, whether male or 
female, who are living “on their own”, ie., 
are not living with families and have no one 
dependent upon them. 

It is to be roted in reference to the figures 
for New Brunswick for July, 1936, that the 
policy of the Government of the Province to 
substitute work for direct relief had become 
partly effective in that month. 
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Taste I—TOTAL NUMBER OF DIKECT RELIEF RECIPIENTS OF ALL CLASSES BY PROVINCES, BY 
MONTHS FROM DECEMBER, 1935, TO JULY, 1936 








Province Dec.,’35 | Jan., ’36 Feb. Mar. April May June July 











Prince Edward Island........ 3,241 3,261 4,721 4,458 3,851 602 761 760 
NovaiScotia). APS .6....0.1 Wet3 16,887 22,112 26,559 22,082 23,833 18,486 14,749 14,109 
New Brunswick.............. 27,620 43,313 56,030 62,042 50,727 49,700 27,100 10,650 
CBRORS.. «5-5 ete E> > oo ts Ban! 332,274 343,377 370,012 382,950 382,128 362,802 360,000 355,000 
OUMATIO ... «0 =) stole pole «+ ..sls Mud, 405,597 432,518 440,053 429,027 402,000 380,000 312,850 302,000 
Ranitabs. ... 286 Ae . 1.1. doa... 74,348 83,401 90,264 90,135 87,740 76, 266 67,720 61,221 
Saskatchewan, ...........d6.. 176,711 192,330 208,357 210,961 201,632 164,936 154, 299 155,425 
Mibera.. ..),b 0b 2... 2a! 89,001 91,490 97,965 102,151 103,769 91,035 77,826 87,679 
British Columbia............. 86,583 92,254 95,401 94,514 92,208 87,109 82,224 76, 702 

Dominion: ......5d2:.: 1,212,262 | 1,304,056 | 1,389,362 | 1,398,410 | 1,347,888 | 1,230,936 | 1,097,529 | 1,063,546 





Taste II.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYABLE PERSONS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS (WIVES AND MINOR, 
CHILDREN) ON DIRECT RELIEF, DECEMBER, 1935, TO JULY, 1936 





Province Dec.,’35 | Jan., ’36 Feb. Mar. April May June July 

Prince Edward Island........ 2,501 2,475 3,935 3,768 3,131 338 346 292° 
Nova Scotia). 668.8 .... 1. aes: 16,352 21,577 26,024 21,806 23,635 18,317 14,574 13,922 
New Brunswick.............. 24,156 35,276 46,409 51,369 41,454 41,032 22,440 10, 29% 
Quebec... t Bel ke. csi cee. 267,810 284,136 287,598 293 , 897 289,991 270,596 272,645 268,873 
Ontario... ct eet Los on eRe 333,255 356,785 371,597 358,601 331,611 318,424 259,197 250,347 
MARIGODS....,.nckee ae. oss ek. 62,745 67,577 70,407 69,376 69,304 65,037 58,683 54,100 
Saskatchewant.2....... S086 31,138 34,122 35,782 35,241 33,840 29,344 27,408 25,847 
Aiiberta..< .<1 BUR e coc scb BIR. 42,096 44,022 47,074 49,633 51,094 38,734 30 ,a02 42,332 
British Columbias...... 2ors 67,232 72,036 74,797 73,487 71,488 67,099 62,946 58,280 

Dominion ss...) BAe. 847,285 918,006 963, 623 957,228 915,548 848,921 755,811 724, 284 


Taste III.—NUMBERS OF UNEMPLOYABLE PERSONS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS (WIVES AND MINOR 
CHILDREN) ON DIRECT RELIEF, DECEMBER, 1935, TO JULY, 1936 


Province Dec.,’35 | Jan., ’36 Feb. Mar. April May June July 

Prince Edward Island. . 740 786 786 780 720 264 415 468 
INovarscotia, 220.6... <a. 535 535 535 276 198 169 175 187 
New Brunswick.............. 657 676 623 623 623 623 359 359 
QUBDEE.. coke See ee scm ce ane 8,941 8,290 7,918 6,648 9,156 8,843 8,355 8,225 
Ontanio | ;....01- eee. cock teow 43,370 43,758 40,060 42,838 40,670 37,095 29,241 28,603 
Manitoba...) a. 8S ....% Seton 690 675 787 488 499 43 
Saskatchewanl.it.2..... 2.04. 4,210 4,508 5,724 5,723 5,200 4,991 4,584 4,597 
ANIDOMER:.. « «4 eek «accialecrless 1,134 3,033 1,178 1,164 1,153 996 965 1,073 
British Columbia............. 6,313 6,302 6,287 6,403 6,351 6,279 6,165 6,070 

Dominiontet .. .}. HA.. 66,590 68,613 63,898 64,943 64,570 59,695 50,780 50,121 





Taste [V.—NUMBERS OF FARMERS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS ON DIRECT RELIEF, DECEMBER, 
1935, TO JULY, 1936 











Province Dec., 35 |) Jan., ’36 Feb. Mar. April May June July 
Prmcewidward dsland. .— 96 <4). oc. Meee elle sac SA oll ts are oe eters | ate terete RM | cores ARR 6 [ee oe bus crags «5 PRI Hasire ieee 
NOVAS COULD OA tes sees clk Bette cc forte SAR elu: a oheraie SAME OMT « tenor: SOM isnt ae Meme at's a ta Se MEM AN ss wos b.dveacencd| ada ceiele «Suet e,| Ne een 
New. Brunswick?.%...... 2.4. 2,807 7,361 8,998 10,050 8,650 8,045 4, 30]. |neneinek ee 
QHCDEE. 5c c.cik aetee A ons sic eet an 55,523 50,951 74,496 82,405 82,981 83,363 79,000 77,902 
ONtATMIO,... ok eh ake. ss ck ese 28,972 31,975 28,396 27,588 29,719 24,481 24,412 23,050 
MAnILODS.....c me itioee. «5h abt 10,913 15,149 19,070 20,271 17,937 10,794 8,516 6,582 
Saskatchewianewwe. os. aoe 141,363 153,700 166,851 169,997 162,592 130,601 122,307 124,981 
AUBONER. 2. 55 EGR Abs ca ok totes 45,771 44,385 49,713 51,304 51,022 51,305 39,289 44,274 
British Columbia... ..... M4. 13,038 13,916 14,317 14,624 14,369 TR! 13,113 12,352 


DorminionGel ...... 28% 298,387 317,437 361,841 376,238 367,770 322,320 290,938 298,141 
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Taste V.-NUMBERS OF EMPLOYABLE PERSONS (MALE) OF ALL CLASSES ON DIRECT RELIEF 
DECEMBER, 1935, TO JULY, 1936 


Province Dac.,’35 | Jan., 36 Feb. Mar. April May June July 

Prince Edward Island........ 657 §11 826 800 687 72 73 69 
Nowa Scotia. Biodi25. eee 4,674 5,620 6,604 5,612 Sntho 4,640 3,888 3,882 
New Brunswick.............. 5,835 (ber hiy? 11,235 12,560 9,120 10, 239 §, 381 2,753 
Qusbeest. 4 DOSS . 2. Se 74,643 79,055 78,862 81,369 Gi nOle 72,786 75,485 74,443 
Ontaria. .5.:: RR. ee 97,377 104,199 109,671 106,492 96,847 91,138 77, 753 75,098 
Manitoba... b:icctstuss ccceen 19,921 22,399 22,885 22,446 22,632 21,866 20,207 18,753 
Saskatchowan®,.ol «. fetes! 8,606 9,086 9,834 9,657 9,052 8,193 8,519 8,258 
Alberta... .. Pak 3.60. 2s 14,905 15,744 16,497 17,218 17,025 12,860 12,474 13,887 
British Columbia............. 24,917 27,082 28,120 27,983 27,247 25,256 23,414 21,266 

Bominionas..d..2. eee 251,535 271,458 284,534 284,137 265,997 247,050 227,124 218,409 





Taste VI.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYABLE PERSONS (FEMALE) OF ALL CLASSES ON DIRECT RELIEF, 
DECEMBER, 1935, TO JULY, 1936 





Province Dec., 35 | Jan., 36 Feb. Mar. April May June July 

Prince Edward Island........ 197 129 201 203 174 39 42 33 
NovaxScotial siec88 .c: 2. deeas 1,200 1,417 1,726 1,542 1,543 1,168 1,190 1,064 
New Brunswick.............. 1,646 1,266 3,434 3,793 1,489 3,009 1,370 640 
Quebert:.:7. 5 RAS ae 22,481 25,196 24,371 25,226 24,083 23, 204 23,130 22,829 
Ontario: \.., LeRE Bee eee 25,697 23,037 25,421 24,3830 21,412 20,012 17,805 17,197 
Manitoba...) 486.88 «<5 Saeki 5,405 5,566 5,828 5,682 5,480 5,134 4,781 4,510 
Saskatchewan..............-. 1,666 1,808 2/221 2,171 2,016 1,883 1,837 1,842 
Allbertaos. 288.28: hc. SERS 3,044 3,338 3,289 3,462 3,592 2,912 2,825 3,009 
British Columbia............. 5,441 5,607 5,743 5,135 4,969 4,798 4,605 4,379 

Dominioniit.. .jntehd 66,777 67,364 72,234 72,044 64,758 62,159 57,586 } + 55,503 





Taste VII—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYABLE PERSONS (BOTH MALE AND FEMALE) OF ALL CLASSES ON 
DIRECT RELIEF, DECEMBER, 1935, TO JULY, 1936 


Province Dec.,’35 | Jan., 36 Feb. Mar. April May June July 

Prince Edward Island........ 854 §40 1,027 1,003 861 111 115 102 
Nova Scotia.............. MEE 5,874 7,037 8,330 7,154 7,258 5, 808 5,078 4,946 
New Brunswick®.............8- 7,481 9,028 14,669 16,3538 10,609 13, 248 6,682 3,393 
Quebec; ...2 f.0es.8..c... eee 97,124 104, 251 103,233 106,595 101,755 95,990 98,615 97,272 
Ontario: (Ree 123,074 127, 236 135,092 GIRS ee 118,259 111,150 95,558 92,295 
Manitoba s.5ho10h.c..0cu< > tee 25,326 27,965 28,713 28,128 28,112 27,000 24,988 23,263 
Saskatchewanees.#.....4..00. 10,272 10,894 12,055 11,828 11,068 10,076 10,356 10,100 
Aiberta.2 2 eres. 4c.ce eee: 17,949 19,082 19,786 20,680 20,617 15,772 15,299 16,896 
British Columbia............. 30,358 32,689 33,863 33,118 32,216 30,054 28,019 25,645 

Donrimion Ws. ...4.nee. 318,312 338,822 356,768 356,181 330,755 309,209 284,710 273,912 


Tastz VIII—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYABLE HEADS OF FAMILIES (MALE) ON DIRECT RELIEF 
DECEMBER, 1935, TO JULY, 1936 





Province Dec.,’35 | Jan., 36 Feb. Mar. April May June July 

Prince Edward Island........ 410 353 583 555 465 36 33 38 
Nowa Scotiat se. aos arene 3,107 3,923 4,416 3,807 4,110 3,442 2158 2,767 
New Brunswick.............. 4,113 5,766 7,389 8,345 6,776 7,016 3,688 1,986 
Quéehec.. .-. RS... seen 49,213 52206 52,948 54,100 50,535 47,515 50,430 49,735 
Ontarig: .:.:.. 205 AIRS ee 66,978 73,217 76,950 75,091 68,051 67,659 54,186 52,336 
Manitoba... jt. Seles. Sate be 11,941 12,631 13,247 13,133 13,033 12,216 10,813 9,933 
Saskatchewan.............0.- 6,784 7,046 7,394 7,279 6,821 5,949 5,505 §,110 
Alberta... Suc. Boneee. stone 7,332 7,632 8,521 9,092 9,618 7,058 6,856 8,034 
British Columbia..0)....5.80%. 12,778 13a, 14,348 14,625 14, 202 18,359 12.579 11,721 

Dominion hee ae 162,656 176,598 185,796 186,027 173,611 164, 260 146,843 141,660 
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Taiz IX.-NUMBERS OF EMPLOYABLE HEADS OF FAMILIES (FEMALE) ON D 
DECEMBER, 1935, TO JULY, 1936 ) ON DIRECT RELIEF, 


ooo 
a I a a a SS 


Province Dec., 35 | Jan., 36 Feb. Mar. April May June July 

Prince Edward Island......... 46 25 36 41 34 10 11 5 
Nova Scotia shite Se ead sig slo 832 853 450 461 403 336 390 295 
New Brunswick............... 200. 320 351 396 376 333 192 109 
GQHICIOC a crate eo csareicicee 5,601 6,407 6,365 6,457 5,405 5,865 5,840 5,790 
Ontario BARD Stas chy RE. Greets 7,056 5,456 6,056 6,321 5,071 5,156 4,541 4,386 
Manitoba. ... ae. 1 ines 1,527 1,578 1,606 1,563 1,504 1,445 1,389 1,355 
Saskatchewan..\...:....:..-.>- 828 352 371 Siva 361 313 295 "988 
Alberta BaP bilab ntiely ee a AE: SN ite a 1,028 1,102 956 975 1,022 989 959 892 
British Columbia........)...5 1,507 1500 1,601 1,652 1,622 1,588 1,556 be 0 

Mominion.sc8. oe 17, 702 17,148 17,792 18,237 15,798 16,035 dMssyad et 14,631 





TaBLE X.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYABLE HEADS OF FAMILIES (BOTH MALE AND FEMALE) ON DIRECT 
RELIEF, DECEMBER, 1935, TO JULY, 1936 








Province Dec: 35>} Jan., 36 Feb. Mar. April May June July 

Prince Edward Island......... 456 378 619 596 499 46 44 43 
INOVErSCOULA MIO, see cacmience: 3,439 4,276 4,866 4,268 4,513 3,778 3,143 3,062 
New Brunswick............... 4,390 6,080 7,740 8,741 (iy. 7,349 3,880 2,095 
Queers ic Pianos od ew-« Cote ces 54,814 58,612 59,313 60,557 55,940 53,380 56, 270 Hon 20 
ONTATION. Cod. gamaee ees one fe 74,034 78,673 83,006 81,412 Gonleg 72,815 58,727 56,722 
Manitobae:4. aa. eines « teen 13,468 14,209 14, 853 14, 696 14,537 13, 661 12,202 11, 288 
Baska tehewalins te costes es cece Z,112 7,398 7,765 7,650 7,182 6, 262 5,800 5,398 
Alberta s4. Breteee ee enone 8,360 8,784 9,477 10,067 10,640 8,057 7,815 8,926 
British: Columbiajecs..s.2- 20-8 14,295 15,330 15,949 EGn2ne 15,824 14,947 14,135 i VAY. 

DOMINION. aectee et ere 180,368 198, 746 203, 588 204, 264 189, 409 180, 295 162,016 156, 291 





Taste XI.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYABLE DEPENDENTS (MALE) OVER 16 YEARS OF AGH, DEPENDENT ON 
HEADS OF FAMILIES, ON DIRECT RELIEF, DECEMBER, 1935, TO JULY, 1936 








Province Dec., 735 | Jan., ’36 Feb. Mar. April May June July 
Prince Edward Island......... 201 144 223 225 208 35 38 30 
Novaiscotinwes. ain. snack 1,002 1,187 1,536 1,259 1,057 766 711 708 
New Brunswick....0.o. donnas. 1,603 1,820 3,517 3,880 2,138 3,078 1,501 656 
Qilebec sat Se sae ee ot aieeteee 17,836 20,013 18, 843 19,741 19,376 7 7137 18,300 18,034 
Ontabio:. 22sbe seh ssighe tee 19,988 19,221 21,046 19,813 17,865 18,422 15, 684 15,148 
AEN EL) Oe WAP, Mibu teh oe gpa Mischa 2,705 2,138 2,943 2,842 2,789 2,596 2,314 2,096 
Saskatchewan..............65- 1,617 1,627 1,956 1,896 1,800 1,695 1,615 1,435 
Alberta. soe OF ties witss« dade 1,476 1,572 1,625 1,710 Tyco 1,391 1,349 1,442 
British Columbia............. 2,594 2,716 2,748 1,982 1,871 1,790 1,692 1,593 


DOMINION « «sincere owes 49,022 51,038 | 54,437 53,348 48,865 47,510 43,204 41,142 





Taste XII.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYABLE DEPENDENTS (FEMALE) OVER 16 YEARS OF AGE, DEPENDENT 
ON HEADS OF FAMILIES, ON DIRECT RELIEF, DECEMBER, 1935, TO JULY, 1936 











Province Dec: ’35°*| Jan. 736 Feb. Mar. April May June July 
Prince Edward Island......... 134 99 159 154 135 28 30 27 
Nowa SCO is. oe cldsin Ae ees 744 929 1,159 987 997 TAR: 691 668 
Now Brunswick Jost. :- ot: naa: © toes 877 3,033 3,346 1,031 2,654 1,149 503 
Queheo.th nk Twas aciraeete St 14,385 15,853 15,027 15, 627 15,604 14,334 14,330 14,129 
CORIO: otra meee certo s ce oeeaia 14,834 13, 792 15,471 14,257 12,819 13,503 10,040 9,697 
Manitona..:5 maetee sche reas 2,815 2,867 3,054 2,930 2,839 2,631 2,407 2,218 
Sapkacche walls.t. tes ¢-cntebrecras 1,243 1,269 1,664 1,624 i St) 1,412 1,392 1,304 
Aer bacvieat cpemne toss ie eee 1,657 1,883 1,829 1,909 1,960 1,548 1,502 1,628 
British’ Columbia gers « ds «ears 3;120 3,218 Soda 2,579 2,443 Basis 2,181 2,054 


DIOURIIOD oc nas «cick core.e' 40, 262 40,787 44,673 43,413 39,338 39,137 33, 722 32, 228 
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Taste XIII.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYABLE DEPENDENTS (BOTH MALE AND FEMALE) OVER 16 YEARS OF 
AGE, DEPENDENT ON HEADS OF FAMILIES, ON DIRECT RELIEF, 
DECEMBER, 1935, TO JULY, 1936 


Province Dec. ’35 | Jan. '36 Feb. Mar. April May June July 

Prince Edward Island......... 335 243 382 379 343 63 68 57 
INGva Scotia.cscn sec. .o depen 1,746 2,116 2,695 2,246 2,054 1,478 1,402 1,376 
New, DIUunsWICKa........ 4.00% 2,930 2,697 6,550 7,226 3,169 5,732 2,650 1,159 
QUeDOGxy . st ajaaede aes it eno ouueel 35, 866 33,870 35,368 34, 980 32,071 32,630 32,163 
OUCATIORee age scission 34,822 33,013 36,517 34,070 30, 684 31,925 25,724 24,845 
Mianitobal ..; Siamepet cers + Memiotne 5,520 5, 605 5,997 5,772 5, 628 5,227 4,721 4,314 
Saskatchowate. -<......-e00-% 2,860 2,896 3,620 3,520 3,310 3,107 3,007 2,739 
PALDOL CGS, seen re eats cca ete Slo 3,455 3,454 3,619 Bevel 2,939 2,851 3,070 
British’ Cohimbian,:... «. ).sc0c% 5,717 5,934 6,025 4,561 4,314 4,105 3,873 3,647 

Dominion............. 89, 284 91,825 99,110 96, 761 88, 203 86, 647 76,926 73,370 





TaBL—E XIV.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYABLE INDIVIDUAL PERSONS (MALE) ON DIRECT RELIEF, 
DECEMBER, 1935, TO JULY, 1936 


Province Dec., 35 | Jan., 36 Feb. Mar. April May June July 

Prince Edward Island......... 46 14 20 20 14 1 2 1 
INGV aw COLIS. nen. nano RRR Oe 565 510 652 546 548 432 424 407 
New Brunswick..:.....:.:.... 119 176 329 335 206 145 122 111 
BMNebeCs cb au atau eee 7,594 6,837 7,071 7,528 7,761 7,534 6,755 6,674 
OREAT ION ee covets Ss sts 10,411 11,761 11,675 11,588 10,931 5,057 7,883 7,614 
WERE D8).cby stores. fas.2 > eee 5,275 7,030 6, 695 6,471 6,810 7,054 7,080 6,724 
Saskatchewan.....:......0:0. 205 413 484 482 431 549 1,399 1,713 
YN 8Y 51012 PE ERR EY, 2 6,097 6,490 6,351 6,416 5,646 4,401 4,269 4,411 
British) Columpiaans. ;.. 4.05030 9,535 10,591 11,024 11,376 11,174 10,107 9,143 7,952 

Dominion see 39, 847 43,822 44,301 44,762 43,521 35, 280 37,077 35, 607 





TasLE XV.-—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYABLE INDIVIDUAL PERSONS (FEMALE) ON DIRECT RELIEF, 
DECEMBER, 1935, TO JULY, 1936 





Province Dec., ’35 | Jan., 36 Feb. Mar. April May June July 

Prince Edward Island......... WZ 5 6 8 ii) 1 1 1 
NOVAS COLIE pin en oa. dower 124 135 117 94 143 120 169 101 
INeweBrunswiGk; «#5. <... dees 42 69 50 51 82 22 30 28 
QuebOs ic yee. tees. 2,495 2,936 2,979 3,142 3,074 3,005 2,960 2,910 
(NEA TION Seberang ops oceisiesahs ev 3,807 3,789 3,894 4,252 Byo22 1,353 3,224 3,114 
Manitoba apse ee cr eee 1,063 1,121 1,168 1,189 1,137 1,058 985 937 
Saskatchewan: . s.<<.-.40nede 2 95 187 186 176 145 158 150 250 
IRTDERG A. eae ee 359 353 504 578 610 375 364 489 
British Columbiae «..........22c¢ 8il 834 805 904 904 895 868 814 

Dominion ace 8,813 9,429 9,769 10,394 9,622 |- 6,987 8,691 8,644 





TasLE XVI.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYABLE INDIVIDUAL PERSONS (BOTH MALE AND FEMALE) ON 
DIRECT RELIEF, DECEMBER, 1935, TO JULY, 1936 


Province Dec., ’35 | Jani, 36 Feb. Mar. April May June July 
Prince Edward Island......... 63 19 26 28 19 2 3 2 
Nowa, Scotia. a022-h6 <1: aukvaeel 689 645 769 640 691 552 533 508 
New Brunswick............... 161 245 379 386 288 167 152 139 
Qube: «3 ichy bebe hsoriass ce AA 10,089 9,773 10,050 10,670 10,835 10,539 9,715 9,584 
Ontarios 29.4. gre pci. ec i merge: 14,218 15,550 15,569 15,840 14,453 6,410 115107 10,728 
Manitoba... Steps o:icrerech eden. 6,338 8,151 7,863 7,660 7,947 8,112 8,065 7,661 
Saskat cChewaNesedei.crerveeteeers 300 600 670 658 576 707 1,549 1,963 
AlDeriane fee eo ee 6, 456 6,843 6,855 6,994 6,258 4,776 4,633 4,900 
British Columbia 26.2.0: ae 10,346 11,425 11,889 12,280 12,078 11,002 10,011 8,766 


a fi i ng | | | es | | ee 


Dominion... 00. 0¢005 48, 660 53,251 54,070 55, 156 53,143 42, 267 45,768 44,251 
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CONVENTIONS OF LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada—Confederation of Catholic 
Workers—Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees— 
British Trade Union Congress 


EPORTS were received this month con- 
cerning conventions of four labour bodies 
—Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Confederation of Catholic Workers, Can- 


adian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
British Trade Union Congress. Summaries 
of the proceedings of each convention 
follow. 


Fifty-second Annual Convention of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada 


With a representative attendance of dele- 
gates, the fifty-second annual convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada was 
held in the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, 
September 8-12, 1936. Presiding over the 
formal opening, Mr. George R. Brunet, former 
president of the Montreal District Trades and 
Labour Council, welcomed the visitors and 
delegates to the city. Mr. Raoul Trepanier, 
president of the Montreal Trades and Labour 
Council, extended a welcome on behalf of 
organized labour, while Mr. Leo. McKenna, 
acting mayor, extended the civic welcome. 
Address of Dominion Minister of Labour 

Representing the Dominion Government, the 
Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers, Federal Minister 
of Labour, addressed the convention as fol- 
lows :— 

“Tt is an honour and a privilege to join 
with you this morning in the opening of this 
annual convention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 


“During the past ten months I have had 
the pleasure of conferring on many occasions 
with the leaders of your organization. Some- 
times I have sought advice. At other times 
I have received your criticism and your sug- 
gestions on questions of government policy. 
Even when we have not reached complete 
agreement, we have discussed our common 
problems with the utmost frankness and 
mutual understanding. 


“This close and friendly relationship 
between government and organized labour is 
one of the most valuable aids to social pro- 
gress in a democratic state. It rests funda- 
mentally upon our common attachment to a 
political philosophy which respects indivi- 
dual freedom and accepts uncensored criti- 
cism as the one sure guarantee of healthy 
and progressive government. I need not 
remind you that in some countries organized 
labour has lost its independence and has 
become a subservient arm of the state. In 
other countries the future of the labour 
movement is dark with uncertainty. If we 


value our heritage of freedom in Canada we 
must be prepared to defend it. It can only 
be preserved by constant vigilance on your 
part and by laws congenial to our federal 
institutions which will bring an increasing 
measure of economic security to our people. 

“Tt is your lot and mine to hold positions 
of responsibility during a critical period in 
the history of our country. I firmly believe 
that we have passed through the worst of the 
depression and that better days are ahead. 
But this does not mean that we can sit 
quietly by and wait for the sunrise. There 
is need for thought and need for action. 
The many complex problems which have 
their origin in unemployment and relief will 
be with us for some time to come. We must 
face them courageously and with a steadfast 
faith that it is not beyond the organized 
power of the community to solve them. It 
is the view of the Government that the 
National Employment Commission will pro- 
vide the leadership and enlist the co-opera- 
tion requisite for a nation-wide attack on 
unemployment. I know that you will give 
your whole-hearted support to this national 
effort. The Trades and Labour Congress has 
made a distinguished contribution to the 
advancement of economic and social welfare 
during its long history extending over half a 
century. In seeking to meet the responsi- 
bilities of the office which has been entrusted 
to me at this time, I feel sure that I may 
count on the same measure of co-operation 
and good-will which has been extended so 
generously to those who have preceded me 
as Minister of Labour in other years. 

“May I leave with you my best wishes 
for a pleasant renewal of old associations and 
a very profitable and successful convention.” 


Other Guest Speakers 


Speaking for the Hon. William Tremblay, 
Minister of Labour, who was absent through 
illness, Mr. Gerard Tremblay, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour paid tribute to the inter- 
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national unions as being the first organizations 
of workers in this country. He hoped that 
there would be co-operation between the 
unions of Ontario and Quebec for recognition 
of the collective agreements. 

The delegates were also addressed by: Mr. 
E. C. Saint-Pére, M.P., Hochelaga; Mr. Char- 
lemagne Rodier, legal adviser to the Montreal 
Trades and Labour Council; Mr. Candide 
Rochefort, M.P.P., St. Mary, and Mr. F. A. 
Pouliot, M.M.P., Missisquoi. 


President’s Address 


Following the opening ceremonies, the presi- 
dent of the Congress, Mr. P. M. Draper, ex- 
pressed appreciation of the felicitations receiv- 
ed. Referring to the speech of the Minister 
of Labour, he drew attention to the words— 
“Tf we value our heritage of freedom in 
Canada we must be prepared to defend it’— 
as the key-note of the address. The president 
considered the present convention to be one 
of the most, if not the most, representative 
in the history of the Congress, and was con- 
vinced that the prospects for progress and 
better times were more favourable than at 
any other period since 1929. 

Continuing, the president conveyed the 
regret of the convention at the illness of the 
Quebec Minister of Labour, and in thanking 
the deputy minister for his tribute to the 
Congress, expressed the hope that the promises 
of old age pensions and other social legislation 
for the province would be implemented and 
that labour enactments would receive speedy 
application from the present government. 

It was the contention of President Draper 
that the Government should provide by law 
that all employees shall have the right to 
organize for their own protection; and that 
the power of the state should support the 
worker’s exercise of his natural right to or- 
ganize in labour unions of his own choice. 
In conclusion, the president said: “The Cana- 
dian workpeople want competent, vigorous, 
honest, courageous leadership; they want a 
truce from disruptive criticism and unworthy 
appeals to national, provincial and sectarian 
prejudice; they want their problems settled 
industrially, socially or politically, rather than 
discussed indefinitely, they want to get back 
on a road that leads somewhere; finally their 
innermost desire is to embrace a new future 
that will be brighter and better than the old 
past.” 


Organizations Represented 


The report of the Credential Committee, 
showed certificates received for 370 delegates, 
43 of whom represented international organ- 


izations which have affiliated the whole of 
their Canadian membership, 11 represented 
system divisions of telegraphers, 35 represented 
trades and labour councils, 1 represented a 
provincial federation of labour, 278 represented 
branch unions, and two fraternal delegates, one 
representing the British Trades Union Con- 
gress and the other the American Federation 
of Labor. The report was adopted, after 
which the various convention committees were 
appointed. 


Report of Executive Council 


The report of the executive council referred 
to the legislation enacted at the last session 
of the Federal Parliament which directly af- 
fected labour, and also to the social and eco- 
nomic legislation passed by Parliament in 
1935 (now before the Privy Council). In- 
cluded also was a statement in regard to the 
annual interview with the Dominion Govern- 
ment, particulars of which appeared in the 
February, 1936, issue of the Lasour GaAzerre. 

Section 3 of the report contained a review 
of the first session of the eighteenth Parlia- 
ment, the following subjects, among others, 
being dealt with at considerable length: Na- 
tional Employment Commission Act; Unem- 
ployment Relief and Assistance Act; Canadian 
National Railways; Criminal Code Amend- 
ments; British North America Act) Amend- 
ments; Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act; 
Combines Investigation Act; Canada Ship- 
ping Act and the Bank of Canada Act. 

In the 4th section of the report under the 
heading General Matters, the following sub- 
jects were reviewed: Relief Camps; Authority 
to amend the B.N.A. Act; Penitentiaries Com- 
mission; Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine; Canadian Coal, and Cadet Training. 

The activities of the provincial executive 
committees and federations of labour are dealt 
with in the next section of the report, fol- 
lowed with a review of the relations with 
national and international organizations. 

Among other subjects included were: Union 
Labels; Canadian Congress Journal; workers’ 
right of association; unemployment among 
the youth of Canada; reference of social legis- 
lation to Privy Council; Royal Commissions; 
international peace and disarmament; demo- 
cracy and freedom versus dictatorship; hous- 
ing and building, and immigration. 


Report of the Committee on Officers’ 
Reports 
The Committee on Officers’ Reports in sub- 
mitting its report commented favourably on 
the subject matter contained therein and re- 
commended its careful perusal by the mem- 
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bership. In connection with the relations with 
national and international bodies, the Com- 
mittee recommended that the affiliation with 
the various bodies be continued and where 
possible be extended to other organizations. 
Gratification was expressed for the activities 
of the officers of the Congress in connection 
with the International Labour Conference. 
The action of the officers in extending an in- 
vitation to Sir Walter M. Citrine and W. 
Schevenels, president and secretary, respect- 
ively, of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions was commended. The Committee 
urged the whole-hearted support of all the 
members of the trade union movement for 
the official organ, Canadian Congress Journal. 

Dealing with the subject of the workers’ 
right of association, the Committee recom- 
mended the convening of a conference of in- 
ternational representatives in Ottawa in the 
near future to formulate plans for presentation 
to the Minister of Labour. Regret was ex- 
pressed that the Dominion housing legislation 
of 1935 had not achieved the results expected 
and while it was possible that by amending 
the Act better results would be obtained, yet 
the Committee were of the opinion “that 
there are interests at work which prevent the 
success of the Act as at present constituted.” 
The Committee recommended the endorse- 
ment of the actions of the officers of the 
Congress, as they considered an _ excellent 
showing had been made during the year. The 
report of the Committee was adopted. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. R. J. Tallon, the secretary-treasurer, 
presented the financial statement for the fiscal 
year ending August 31, 1936, which, with the 
balance from the previous year, showed re- 
ceipts of $27,556.61, with expenses amounting 
to $21,143.72, leaving a balance of $6,412.89. 
Included in the above figures are the receipts 
and disbursements for the headquarters build- 
ing in Ottawa. During the year the Cigar- 
makers’ International Union of America and 
the International Fur Workers’ Union affil- 
lated their entire Canadian membership with 
the Congress. It was also announced that the 
Canadian Postal Employees had voted to af- 
fiiate and that the per capita tax on 750 
members of that organization was received. 
There are now 62 international and 4 Can- 
adian organizations in affiliation and pay per 
capita tax to the Congress. 

The Audit Committee to which the sec- 
retary-treasurer’s report was referred, reported 
finding the financial statement correct and 
their recommendation of approval was adopt- 
ed. 
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Addresses of Fraternal Delegates 


Delegate From British Trade Union Con- 
gress—Mr. Harold Clay, fraternal delegate 
from the British Trades Union Congress, char- 
acterized his greeting from the membership of 
the British trade union movement as “a 
hearty and cordial message from colleagues in 
the old country who are co-workers with you 
in a great movement dedicated to the service 
of freedom, peace, and social justice.’ He 
reported the present trade union membership 
in Great Britain as numbering 3,750,000, and 
indicated its progress as reflected by a mem- 
bership increase in the past year of 180,000, 
widely distributed among all sections. 

Dealing with unemployment, the speaker 
traced the rapid development of production 
methods, and described the economic problem 
as the “paradox of poverty in the midst of 
plenty,” adding that “poverty to-day is not 
only a hardship but a cause of grievance be- 
cause it is unnecessary.” Continuing, the 
speaker said: “ As we in England see the prob- 
lem of unemployment, we believe that the evil 
would be mitigated, although the problem 
would not be solved, by a reduction in the 
working hours and an increase in purchasing 
power. Consequently, the British movement, 
in association with the labour movement in 
other countries has played its part in the en- 
deavour to secure the adoption of the 40-hour 
week.” In referring to the problems arising 
from industrial reorganization and the substi- 
tution of one process for another, Mr. Clay 
cited a case in one section where changes have 
been made which affected not less than 30,000 
men employed by a number of firms, and of 
these he stated “there are very few indeed for 
whom employment has not been found at the 
newer form of operation.” This was accom- 
plished through union activity and in the 
speaker’s opinion was effective, practical service 
which the unions have rendered to their mem- 
bers. Concerning conditions at home, Mr. 
Clay stated: “In Britain during the past year 
there has been a steady improvement in wages 
and in many cases in service conditions. In 
the majority of trades and occupations in which 
the workers are organized, the reductions im- 
posed during the difficult period of 1931-32 
have been restored and further advances have 
been gained over a fairly wide range of indus- 
try.” The increased cost of improved wages, 
salaries and conditions was stated to be over 
£1,000,000 per annum. 


Delegate From the A.F. of L—Mr. M. J. 
Gillooly, President of the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union and fraternal delegate from 
the American Federation of Labor, after ex- 
tending greetings from that body and the per- 
sonal felicitations of President William Green, 
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enumerated the various laws which had been 
enacted during the past year which were of 
special interest to the working people. 
Dealing with the economic situation in the 
United States the speaker utilized recent statis- 
tics which showed that there are approximately 
ten million men and women “ still not absorbed 
by normal industries, still without jobs upon 
which they can depend for regular incomes.” 
He further stated “that our effort to establish 
control of business in the public interest has 


shown us that the principle is thoroughly and. 


practically right, and that short-comings were 
mainly due to administrative procedure and 
personnel.” 

In referring to the introduction of modern 
machinery, Mr. Gillooly cited many cases in 
various industries where these machines had 
displaced large numbers of workpeople, and 
declared “we cannot continually create an 
army of unemployed by machine displacement 
and regain prosperity.” He considered that 
the jobless class in the cities and towns of the 
nation constitutes a menace to society. 

Reference was made to the new Social Secur- 
ity Act, which the speaker said “marks the 
beginning of an effort to eliminate for the 
wage-earners and their families the major eco- 
nomic hazards of unemployment and old age 
dependence, as well as to safeguard the wel- 
fare of children and to provide for maternal 
and child help.” Drawing attention to the 
demands made for the enactment of state and 
federal laws for the abolition of child labor, 
the speaker emphasized the great need of the 
same standards of protection for child life in 
business as is enforced in the home. 

Mr. Gillooly contended that organized labour 
makes for industrial peace but declared that 
“organized labour cannot and will not admit 
the right of any person or any legislative body 
to compel the workers to remain at work when 
for any reason whatsoever the conditions of 
employment become distasteful and unsatis- 
factory.” 


Representative of the I.F.T.U—Mr. Walter 
Schevenels, general-secretary of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions extended 
fraternal greetings on behalf of 32 affiliated 
national centres, the membership of these being 
over 14,000,000. He expressed regret that Sir 
Walter M. Citrine, President of the Federation 
who had also received an invitation to be 
present, was unable to attend. It was the first 
time the general secretary had attended a meet- 
ing of the Congress and was also the first 
opportunity afforded the I.F.T.U. to send an 
official delegate. 

The delegates were warned that “labour 
must stand out against this economic absurd- 
ity of increasing production and reducing capa- 


city of consumption, not only to safeguard 
their own interests but also in the interests of 
the welfare of the whole human community.” 
He further observed that ‘“ Labour, interna- 
tionally united, must play a great part in this 
fight against fascism, war danger, and econo- 
mic distress.” 

With reference to the war in Spain, Mr. 
Schevenels said: “Stories, falsified and calum- 
nious information, are circulated regarding the 
Spanish civil war. The world is being told 
that rebellion is necessary to prevent Com- 
munism and Bolshevik dictatorship. I wish 
to say that before the reaction started in 1934 
there was no Communism in Spain, and at 
the present time it is ridiculous to speak of 
Communism in Spain, since that party got 
only 15 seats out of 420 in the last election.” 
In the opinion of the speaker, “ there is reason 
to look forward with some faith in the future, 
since a great part of the people in all coun- 
tries are awakening and preparing to fight 
effectively and actively fascism,. the common 
enemy of our liberty, democracy and standard 
of living.” Referring to the subject of trade 
union unity, the general-secretary declared that 
all the trade union representatives from all the 
countries represented at London were abso- 
lutely unanimous that “international trade 
union unity must be attained on the pure 
trade union basis without any political dis- 
tinctions.” 


Legislative Committee Report 


In the report of this committee the execu- 
tive was commended for the splendid manner 
in which the various subjects were prepared 
and presented to the Dominion Government, 
making the matter of unemployment and its 
relief of first importance. 

Referring to the Unemployment Relief and 
Assistance Act, the committee on legislation 
urged the delegates to see that union wages 
are paid on work jointly undertaken by 
Federal and Provincial Governments under 
the provisions of the Act. 

Satisfaction was expressed that railway labour 
was to be represented on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Canadian National Railway, while 
the repeal of Section 98 of the Criminal Code 
was particularly gratifying to organized labour. 

Disappointment was expressed at the con- 
tinuance of salary deductions of public servants 
and it was recommended “that the Congress 
executive continue its activities towards re- 
moving this injustice.” Reference was also 
made to the Health and Insurance Act, passed 
at the last session of the British Columbia 
Legislature as being the first of its kind in 
the Dominion. The committee referred to 
the inauguration of old age pensions in New 
Brunswick, thus making the payment of these 
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pensions Dominion wide. The provincial ex- 
ecutives and federations were commended for 
pressing before their respective Legislatures 
the need of social legislation. The report of 
the Committee was adopted. 


Convention Resolutions 


Industrial Organization—There were thir- 
teen resolutions submitted by various organi- 
zations in Ontario and the western provinces 
on the subject of “industrial organization.” 
The action of the American Federation of 
Labor in expelling certain unions who were 
endeavouring to organize into industrial unions 
the workers in mass production industries ap- 
peared to give these resolutions more signifi- 
cance than most of the other 192 that were 
presented. 

The Committee on Resolutions, in dealing 
with the resolutions on industrial organization, 
brought in the following report: 


“Your Committee, having carefully con- 
sidered resolutions Nos. 69, 71 to 79 inclusive, 
also Nos. 82, 83 and 86, dealing with the same 
subject matter, namely, industrial union 
organization, are of the opinion, after the most 
careful consideration, that the entire matter 
which is proposed in these resolutions is ultra 
vires of the jurisdiction of the Congress, inas- 
much as such lines of demarcation are deter- 
mined by our respective international organi- 
zation in affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and this Congress. Therefore, 
it is resolved that we reiterate our position 
asp the legislative body of Canadian Interna- 
tional unions and refrain from action which 
might be considered as being injurious to the 
best interest of the labour movement on the 
North American continent.” 


Ruling of President—Before any discussion 
took place on the report of the Resolutions 
Committee dealing with the subject of In- 
dustrial Organization, the president of the 
Congress gave the following explanation and 
ruling: 

“ Restrictions on the membership of the 
Congress are as set forth in Articles II and 
III of the Constitution. Broadly speaking, 
any union affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor may join under Section 2 
of Article III, while Section 5 of the same 
Article permits any other union to join on a 
two-thirds vote of a convention, providing 
the union is not dual to any properly affiliated 
organization. By-laws provide for the form- 
ing of Federal unions. It is to be noted that 
the Constitution does not provide that any 
affiliated union must be a craft union, and the 
Congress at all times has had as affiliates 
unions of either type. From this it must 
follow that the intention of the Constitution 


never was to fix the type of internal organi- 
zation of its member-unions, but to leave that 
matter to themselves, and to include both types 
in the Congress. Any change in this regard 
could only be effected, legally, by changing 
the Constitution, and hence, until the Con- 
stitution is so changed, any simple resolution 
of the Congress convention, aimed at the same 
purpose, is out of order.” 


Accordingly, the resolutions were ruled out 
of order. 


Resolution on Spanish Crisis—The follow- 
ing resolution dealing with the present crisis 
in Spain was unanimously adopted by the 
convention: 


“That this Congress wishes to express to the 
workers of Spain our appreciation of their 
splendid fight in defence of their liberties and 
especially of their democratic institutions and 
government, constitutionally elected, and that 
this Congress places itself further on record in 
the interests of international solidarity as ex- 
pressing to the Spanish workers our sincere 
interest in their struggle and extend to them 
our whole-hearted support in the fight for jus- 
tice, freedom and peace and our hopes for an 
early and victorious finish.” 


Among the recommendations contained in 
other resolutions adopted were: 


Creation by the Dominion Government of a 
housing scheme throughout the Dominion, and 
that the existing legislation be so amended to 
encourage such schemes and developments by 
cities and municipalities at trade union rates 
of pay, financed through the Bank of Canada. 

Increasing of currency more in keeping with 
the wealth and resources of the country. 

Inaugurating a policy of financing public un- 
dertakings and building homes with new cur- 
rency. 

Payment of dividends only on actual capital 
employed and prevention of inflation and over- 
capitalization of stock. 

Refunding a greater proportion of all income 
collected by the Provincial Government from 
motor vehicle licences and gasoline taxes to 
the municipalities. 

Establishment of a system of national control 
of the banking system of the Dominion. A 
Widening the scope of the Farmers’ Creditors 
Act to cover city dwellers who reside in their 
own homes and that the Dominion Government 
arrange for financing all such homes at a rate 

of interest not exceeding three per cent. 

Completion by the Federal Government of 
the C.N.R. Montreal terminal. 

Enacting of legislation by the Ontario Gov- 


ernment to provide for the examining and 
licensing of electrical workers within the 
Province. 

Enactment and rigid enforcement of an 


Elevator Licence and Inspection Act by the 
different provincial governments. 

Employment of two licensed operators in each 
theatre during the time the public are admit- 
ted, and that the examination of all projection- 
ists be made more exacting, particularly as to 
theory and practice of projection machines. 
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Amending the laws of Canada so as to make 
the Government supreme, and amending the 
British North America Act to bring it in line 
with present day requirements. 

Insertion of a clause in the Minimum Wage 
Act to read: “That no girl’s services shall be 
dispensed with in industry simply because she 
has become an experienced worker, without the 
consent of the Minimum Wage Board.” 

Enactment of legislation providing that all 
workers in protected industries be subject to 
the fair wage regulations. 

Placing of all boys under the age of 19 under 
the jurisdiction of the Minimum Wage Act 
wherever they are not already covered by trade 
union agreement and apprenticeship Acts. 

Placing of domestic servants under the Mini- 
mum Wage Act. 

Emphatic protest against subsidizing private 
interests in the scheme of using relief camp 
workers on railway maintenance work, and the 
use of such camp workers to do work now 
covered by schedule rate of pay. 
hag eae of all workers under Compensation 

Cos: 

That the compensation boards of the various 
provinces have coach cleaners covered for sili- 
cosis and tuberculosis. 

Appointment by the Dominion Government of 
a full time inspector of gears, tackles and work- 
ing ways used in the port of Halifax. 

Abolition of relief kitchens and a cash allow- 
ance be made to single unemployed so that they 
may be enabled to eat at union cafes. 

Urging the Quebee Provincial Government 
to enact legislation in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the Quebec Commission on Social 
Legislation. 

Immediate enactment by the Federal Govern- 
ment of legislation providing for adequate unem- 
ployment and social insurance for residents of 
Canada who, through old age or lack of em- 
warmest, are unable to properly support them- 
selves. 

Establishment by the Federal Government 
of a system of national health insurance similar 
to that in operation in Great Britain. 


Opposition to the amalgamation of the two 
major railway properties in Canada. 

Strict enforcement of penalties set out in the 
different industrial codes and the establishment 
of codes in provinces that have not such legis- 
lation. 

Affiliation with city central bodies of local 
unions of all international organizations. 

Unification of all trade union organizations 
the world over. 

Approving the action of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions in endeavouring to 
unite all other labour organizations with the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, for 
the realization of unity and to combat war and 
Fascism. 

Granting two weeks’ holidays with pay to all 
employees. 

Requesting the Dominion Government to as- 
sist in the observance of Armistice Day as a 
statutory public holiday. 

Pensions for the blind. 

Payment of the full amount under the Old 
Age Pension Act to those whose estate does not 
exceed $5,000, and that same be exempt from all 
claim at death of pensioner, and further, that 
municipalities do not take into account money 
received by old age pensioners when issuing 
relief to unemployed relatives, such as son or 
daughter with whom the pensioner may be re- 
siding. 
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Pensions for all workers who have become un- 
employable, and pensions for workers at 60 
years of age. 

Uniform government regulations throughout 
the Dominion for the protection of the legal 
right of workers to organize in unions of their 
own choosing, without interference, intimida- 
tion, or coercion on the part of employers or 
their agents, and the right of workers to collec- 
tive bargaining through representatives of their 
own choosing, together with the imposition of 
heavy penalties upon employers for violation 
of same. 

The declaring of “Yellow Dog” contracts con- 
trary to public policy and illegal] and void. 

That no temporary or interim injunction 
shall be issued in an industrial dispute until 
after the proper trial of any action arising out 
of such dispute. 

The excluding from the jurisdiction of the 
civil courts any right to issue injunctions in 
actions arising out of industrial disputes. 

Establishment of a six-hour day and five-day 
week in all industries, with at least a corre- 
sponding increase in pay to equalize any loss of 
earnings, so that the purchasing power of the 
masses will be increased through the absorp- 
tion into activity of additional workpeople. 

One day’s rest in twenty-four consecutive 
hours each week for all persons employed in 
places of amusement and hotels and_ restau- 
rants operating seven days a week in the prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

Classification of certain construction on docks 
and piers as carpenter work in the fair wage 
schedule of the Dominion Government. 

Placing of all public service employees under 
the operation of the Industria] Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. 

Providing an extra man to ride on rear of 
truck trailers when in use, and the prohibiting 
of the use of trucks or trailers for the trans- 
portation of human beings. 

Condemning the alleged introduction of a 
company union by the Ontario Provincial Goy- 
ernment. 

Re-establishment of the provisions in the On- 
tario Apprenticeship Act regarding age limit 
for apprentices. 

National code of regulations governing the use 
of dangerous finishing materials, and the instal- 
lation and operation of spray painting and ven- 
tilation systems. 

Abolition of sand blasting. ' 

That labour political autonomy be left in the 
hands of the established labour political parties. 

Setting up of a Federal Ownership Commis- 
sion, representative of all walks of life in Can- 
ada, with the object of controlling the resources 
of the nation. 

The functioning of a commission in each 
major port in Canada. 

Elimination of the operation of one-man 
street cars in Canada. 

Forwarding a message of sympathy to Thomas 
Mooney in his fight for liberation. | 

Placing of all highway transportation under 
the authority and control of the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners of Canada. : 

Resumption of diplomatic relations with the 
USSR. fur 

Display and sale of cigars to customers in 
beverage rooms. 109) 

That the Dominion, Provincial and Municipal 
Governments be requested to purchase goods 
and equipment bearing the union label where- 
the right of collective bargaining and union. 
recognition prevails. : Barc 

Appealing to all international organizations: 
affiliated with the Congress to institute an or« 
ganizing campaign in Canada. 
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Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted in the re- 
election of the former executive, and was .as 
follows: President, P. M. Draper, 172 McLaren 
St., Ottawa; Vice-presidents, P. R. Bengough, 
Vancouver, James Simpson, Toronto, D. 'W. 
Morrison, Glace Bay; Secretary-treasurer, R. J. 
Tallon, 172 McLaren St., Ottawa. 

Provincial Executive Committees: Nova 
Scotia—W. A. MacDonald (chairman), Hali- 
fax; A. M. Sullivan, Halifax; G. A. Smith, 
Halifax; H. Tattersie, Springhill. Quebec—R. 
Trepanier (chairman,) Montreal; Omer 
Fleury, Quebec; Jack Cuppells, Montreal; 
Pierre Lefebvre, Montreal. Ontario—EKd. 
Walker (chairman), London; Rod Plant, Ot- 
tawa; A. Barron, Toronto; J. R. Pattison, Fort 
William. Manitoba—H. Kempster (chair- 
man), Winnipeg; J. B. Graham, Winnipeg; W. 


peg. Saskatchewan—A. M. Eddy (chairman), 
Saskatoon; H. D. Davis, Prince Albert; A. 
Mose, Moose Jaw; fourth: member of commit- 
tee Ae be selected by Regina Trades and La- 
bour Council. British Columbia—E. H. Mor- 
rison (chairman), Vancouver; F. Griffin, Van- 
couver, H. Pearson, Vancouver; C. E. Harrett, 
Vancouver. 

The provinces of Alberta and New Bruns- 
wick having provincial federations chartered 
by the Congress, the executive officers carry 
on the legislative work for these provinces. 

Fraternal delegate to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, G. R. Brunet, past president, 
Montreal Trades and Labour Council. 

Fraternal delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress, Carl Berg, president, Edmon- 
ton Trades and Labour Council. 

Ottawa was selected as the convention city 


B. Lowe, Winnipeg; M. L. Preston, Winni-for 1937. 


Fifteenth Annual Convention of Catholic Workers of Canada 


The Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada held its fifteenth annual meeting from 
September 12-16 at St. Hyacinthe. More 
than 200 delegates were present, representing, 
according to the report of the President, Mr. 
Alfred Charpentier, some 48,000 members. 
Thirty new unions or federations were affili- 
ated with the organization during the year. 
The Secretary, Mr. Gerard Picard, reported on 
the proceedings of the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva for which he was ap- 
pointed technical adviser to the Canadian 
Government delegate. Jn an address by the 
new Minister of Labour for Quebec, the Hon- 
ourable William Tremblay, he congratulated 
the Confederation on the advances made in 
Quebec since its organization and stated that 
they were largely due to the Confederation. 
He pointed out that a single workman could 
do little by himself and if workingmen wished 
their demands to be listened to they must or- 
ganize. “For that reason I invite you to 
organize this province 100 per cent 
help yourselves and we will help you. That is 
the policy of the Government of the Honour- 
able Maurice Duplessis.” 

The officers of the Confederation elected for 
the following year include most of those in 
office last year: President, Alfred Charpentier, 
Montreal; first vice-president, H. Quevillon, 
Hull; second vice-president, E. Tellier, Three 
Rivers; secretary, Gerard Picard, Quebec; 
treasurer, Alphonse Bourdon, Montreal; direc- 
tors, O. D. Paulhus, Sherbrooke; Albani Blan- 
chard, St. Hyacinthe; J. T. Robitaille, Quebec; 
G. A. Gagnon, Jonquiére; Charles Paquet, 
Montreal; O. Filion, Montreal; J. E. La- 
brecque, Kenogami; Albert Piché, Montreal; 
Alfred Lauzon, Victoriaville; R. Gilbert, Mont- 


real; Joseph Landry, Thetford Mines; A. 
Roberge, Quebec, and P. Lavigne, St. Joseph 
d’Alma. 

On September 12, various federations affili- 
ated with the Confederation held their annual 
meetings. These included the federations 
covering the building trades, printing trades, 
textile workers, boot and shoe workers, and 
barbers. The question of organizing a federa- 
tion of ship labourers and stevedores for the 
ports of Montreal, Chicoutimi and Port Alfred 
was discussed and a provisional committee 
appointed to draw up a constitution. The 
Catholic Federation of Asbestos Workers of 
Canada had held its annual meeting at Thet- 
ford Mines on September 6. Resolutions 
adopted by the asbestos workers and submit- 
ted to the Confederation included two of par- 
ticular interest to these workers. One was to 
the effect that measures should be taken by 
the Legislature to prevent all Sunday labour 
in Quebec, and the other urged that stringent 
health laws should be passed and applied, par- 
ticularly to the asbestos industry. Other reso- 
lutions adopted by the asbestos workers are 
similar to some submitted by other organiza- 
tions and are included among those adopted 
by the Confederation of Catholic Workers. 

The Printing Trades Federation adopted and 
referred to the Confederation for its approval 
certain resolutions, including several affecting 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act. The printing trades expressed their 
opposition to a lower wage scale in the print- 
ing shops operated by the publishers of weekly 
newspapers than in other printing shops. They 
recommended, also, that in future a central 
labour council linking together the trade unions 
in one town be not regarded as a federation, 
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that the word “federation” should be used 
only to designate a group of unions in the 
same trade throughout the province or country 
and that all labour organizations should be 
able to obtain incorporation whether they were 
in the form of a single trade union, local trades 
council or federation covering several localities. 
The Federation recognized, in principle, the 
necessity for a single collective agreement for 
the whole province and recommended the ap- 
pointment of a committee to prepare this 
agreement and to discuss it with employers. 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act 

As regards the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, the Printing Trades 
Federation adopted the following resolutions 
which were approved by the Confederation of 
Catholic Workers: 

that piece-rates should be fixed under the 
Act as well as hourly rates of wages; 

that the wage scale should be posted where 
those. concerned are working; 

that any terms of the agreement considered 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to be 
in harmony with the spirit of the law should 
be made binding and not only the conditions 
as to wages, hours and apprenticeship as under 
the present Act; 

that the definition in a collective agreement 
of the words “employer” and “employee” 
should be recognized as a legal definition; 

that inspectors of any joint committees ap- 
pointed to enforce an agreement should be 
given power to examine records and to take 
evidence under oath from the employer and 
employees in the workplace; 

that employers themselves doing manual 
work should be required to pay at the em- 
ployees’ rate to the fund for the expenses of 
the joint committee; 

that contractors should be responsible if sub- 
contractors or middlemen do not pay their 
employees at the legal rate; 

that a joint committee should continue to 
function and retain its powers after an agree- 
ment ceases to have legal effect in order that 
it may deal with unfinished business; 

that “trade-plants” or private shops should 
be brought within the scope of the agreement; 

that only associations of wage-earners recog- 
nized by the joint committee or signatories to 
the agreement should have the right to issue 
certificates of qualification but that an asso- 
ciation not recognized by the joint committee 
should have the right of appeal to the Min- 
ister of Labour; 

that a penalty should be provided for viola- 
tion of the wage terms of an agreement as 
well as for the violation of any other conditions 
of the agreement made binding and that pen- 
alties should be more severe for a second and 
subsequent offence. 


Other resolutions proposing amendments to 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act adopted by the Confederation of Catholic 
Workers were as follows: 


that in the construction industry all em- 
ployers, and not only building contractors, 
should be bound by the agreement; 


that certificates of qualification should be 
required for workmen in all places under the 
jurisdiction of a joint committee and not only 
in towns with a population of 10,000 or over 
as at the present time; 


that section 14a should stipulate that any 
employer violating the wage terms of an agree- 
ment must pay as liquidated damages 100 per 
cent of the wage claim and not 20 per cent 
as at present; 


that heavier penalties should be provided for 
the violation of collective agreements, espe- 
cially for violation of the wage rates; 


that every employer should be required to 
give the address of his workplace and any 
change of address during the life of the agree- 
ment; and 


that special judges should be named to hear 
labour cases so that actions by joint com- 
mittees under the Act may be more quickly 
disposed of. 


Somewhat similar resolutions were to the 
effect that a special court should be established 
to hear cases involving wages and hours and 
that the Attorney-General should be asked to 
set up a court to deal solely with action arising 
from collective agreements. Another resolu- 
tion advocated the amendment of section 11 of 
the Act. This section provides that the Lieut- 
enant-Governor in Council may refuse to apply 
the Act to any industry liable to suffer, through 
its enforcement, serious injury from the compe- 
tition of foreign countries or of other provinces. 
The proposed amendment which was _ sug- 
gested by the General Council of the Ottawa 
district was that the section should not apply 
to the construction industry. 


Freedom of Association 


Several motions adopted by the Confedera- 
tion related to the right of workers to organ- 
ize. It was resolved that the provincial Gov- 
ernment should be asked to pass legislation 
giving adequate protection to freedom of asso- 
ciation. Somewhat similar resolutions were 
put forward by the Montreal bakers, the Gen- 
eral Council at Chicoutimi and the printers in 
Montreal to the effect that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be asked to amend the Crim- 
inal Code so that the dismissal of a worker 
on the ground of his membership or activities 
in a trade union should be made an offence 
under heavy penalty. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


It was recommended that the workmen’s 
Compensation Act be amended to include per- 
sons injured on relief works, compensation to 
be based on the wages earned in regular em- 
ployment and to give to any injured worker 
the right to choose his own physician. 


Industrial Disputes 


The provincial Government is to be asked 
to intervene in a dispute involving any worker 
who has not the right to strike and to enact 
a compulsory arbitration Act. This latter 
resolution was introduced on behalf of the 
Quebec firemen’s union. 


Holidays With Pay 


Two resolutions advocated legislation grant- 
ing holidays with pay after one year’s service. 


Penstons 


Resolutions concerning various kinds of 
pensions included the following: that the mini- 
mum age for old age pensions should be 
reduced from 70 to 60 years; that public utility 
companies should be required to provide pen- 
sions for their employees after 30 years’ ser- 
vice, the pension to be equal to half of the 
average salary of the ten best years; that a 
mothers’ allowances Act should be passed. 


Cost of Living 
It was resolved that the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour should be asked to publish 
more complete statistics on the cost of living 
in The Lasour Gazerre so that the cost for 
an average family in different parts of Canada 
may be known as precisely as possible. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions were as follows: 

that no labour bills should be passed by the 
legislature without consulting the trade unions 
concerned ; 

that hospitals should be allowed the full 
cost of indigent patients so that hospital em- 
ployees may be paid a fair wage, and that 


Seventeenth Convention of Canadian 


The Seventeenth Regular Meeting of Grand 
Division of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees was held in Ottawa dur- 
ing the week of September 21. Approximately 
one hundred and fifty delegates and. officers 
were present, Local Divisions of the Brother- 
hood from Charlottetown to Prince Rupert 
being represented. Mr. A. R. Mosher, who 
has been President of the organization since 
its establishment in 1908, was in the chair. 

On the opening day, His Worship Mayor 
Stanley Lewis welcomed the delegates to 
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hospital employees should be brought within 
the scope of labour legislation; 

that the Bill for a two-platoon system and a 
weekly rest of 24 hours for firemen in cities 
of over 100,000 population should be passed; 

that section 37 of the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act be repealed so 
that an employer legally responsible for a 
violation of the Act should be no longer free 
from liability on the ground that he had no 
knowledge of the violation or had not con- 
sented to it; 

that a provincial economic council be set up 
including among its members some nominated 
by different occupational and social groups; 

that the Government be asked to publish 
building trades manuals for the use of persons 
wishing to improve their knowledge (referred 
to the Federation of Building Trades) ; 

that consumers be represented on the Com- 
mission to fix the price of bread; 

that the Companies Acts be amended to 
prevent the watering of stock, to require com- 
plete reports to be published in the Canada 
Gazette and to require some guarantee as to 
labour conditions; 

that a program of public works be started to 
replace direct relief and that the wage scale 
on such works should be that fixed by collec- 
tive agreement; 

that the City of Montreal be permitted to 
raise the necessary funds for a housing scheme; 

that under the Stationary Enginemen’s Act 
apprentices should be required to serve twelve 
months instead of six before they are quali- 
fied to take charge of a steam engine; 

that regulations under the latter. Act be 
amended to prevent a woman being placed in 
charge of any installation of motor power; 

that the regulation for the licensing of pipe- 
mechanics in towns of 10,000 or more should 
be amended to apply to towns with a popu- 
lation of 5,000 or more; 

that the Government be asked to have 
lumbering carried on in the winter and not in 
the summer. 


Brotherhood of Railway Employees 


Ottawa, and expressed the hope that their 
deliberations might help to solve some of the 
important problems with which public officials 
had to deal. 

Reports on the finances and membership of 
the Brotherhood, prepared by Mr. 'M. M. Mac- 
Lean, Secretary-Treasurer, showed increased 
financial resources as well as improvements 
in membership during the previous three-year 


period. 
In his presidential address, Mr. Mosher 
reviewed the work of the Brotherhood 
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since the 1933 Convention. He considered that 
the abolition of unemployment was an im- 
portant objective of the Brotherhood, and 
of labour organizations generally, but that 
this could be accomplished only by replacing 
the present competitive system by one based 
on co-operation. 

The President devoted a considerable por- 
tion of his address to the railway situation 
in Canada, and the efforts which were being 
made by certain individuals and groups to 
bring about amalgamation or unification, as 
a solution of the “problem.” He stated that, 
since such proposals, under present conditions, 
would increase unemployment, the Brotherhood 
was strongly opposed to them. 


Reports made by the Executive Board. of 
the Brotherhood and the Board of Trustees, 
were presented to the Convention, and found 
satisfactory. Amendments proposed to the 
Constitution were of a minor nature, one 
of the most significant ones being a provision 
that, wherever the word “railway” or “ rail- 
ways” is used in the Constitution, it may be 
considered as embracing any form of trans- 
portation or allied industry. 

Considerable time was devoted. by the Con- 
vention to the discussion of resolutions, of 
which nearly fifty were submitted. While 
many of these dealt with administrative mat- 
ters, there were a number of general interest. 
One of them referred to the employment of 
relief camp workers by the railways, in co- 
operation with the Government, at prevailing 
rates of wages, and it was resolved that they 
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be paid union wages and employed under union 
conditions. Another dealt with the action of 
the Supreme Court of Canada in ruling cer- 
tain social legislation unconstitutional, it being 
felt that the elected representatives of the 
people should have the full right to interpret 
the Constitution and make laws in accordance 
therewith. Resolutions expressing opposition 
to railway amalgamation were passed, and the 
Brotherhood’s policy in this respect confirmed. 

At the final session of the convention, Rev. 
C. D. Clarke, of Prince Rupert, B.C., was in- 
vited to address the delegates. Mr. Clarke was 
the representative of the Canadian National 
Steamships (Pacific) employees on the recent 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation which 
dealt with a dispute regarding wages and 
working-conditions, and his address, in which 
he stressed the need for Labour organization 
and the spirit of co-operation, was listened to 
with great interest, 

The election of the Grand Division officers 
and the Executive Board of the Brotherhood 
resulted as follows: President, A. R. Mosher, 
re-elected unanimously; Vice-President, J. E. 
McGuire, re-elected unanimously; Secretary- 
Treasurer and Editor and Manager of the 
Official Journal, M. M. Maclean, re-elected 
unanimously; Executive Board, F. J. Ains- 
borough, Ottawa; B. H. Crawford, Sydney; 
A. N. Lowes, Vancouver, all re-elected, and 
Arthur Massé, Quebec; Board of Trustees, J. 
McDonogh, Toronto; Geo. E, Lowe, Moncton, 
and A. J. Teasdale, Winnipeg. 


Trades Union Congress of Great Britain. 


The Trades Union Congress of Great Bri- 
tain held its sixty-eighth annual meeting at 
Plymouth, September 7-11, with Mr. A. A. H. 
Findlay presiding. About 600 delegates at- 
tended the convention representing an afili- 
ated membership of 3,614,550, an increase of 
225,000 compared with that of a year ago. 
In two years the affiliated membership of the 
Congress has increased by 320,000, reflecting 
a condition of more prosperous times in in- 
dustry. 


The President in his annual address referred 
to the serious situation in Spain, and events 
occurring in Russia and other counties. 
Dealing more particularly with the situation at 
home, the President said that from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, the outlook was brighter 
than when the Congress met a year ago. 
Unemployment had decreased, there being ap- 
proximately half a million more insured work- 
people in employment now than were at work 
last year. Unemployment however, still re- 
mained a serious problem. 


The President credited much of the present 
industrial activity in England to the Govern- 
ment’s rearmament program, warning however 
that the “boom” conditions it had produced 
would inevitably be followed by a severe 
slump. 

Referring to working conditions the Presi- 
dent dealt with the “means test,” hours of 
labour, conditions in collieries, and other sub- 
jects relative to the “labour problem.” 


Among the many resolutions passed at the 
four-day meeting of the Congress was one 
condemning the attitude of the Government in 
blocking proposals for the 40-hour week and 
called upon the General Council “to continue 
to press by such methods as they may deem 
expedient for the limitation of working hours 
to a maximum of 40 per week without pre- 
judice to wages and conditions.” Another 
adopted resolution was one dealing with holi- 
days with pay. This resolution called upon 
the General Council “to take the necessary 
action to secure legislation making it com- 
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pulsory for all employers of labour to grant 
their employees a fortnight’s holiday with pay 
each year, exclusive of Bank and public holi- 
days, and including the other points covered by 
the Convention on Holidays with Pay, adopted 
at the recent I.L.0. Conference. That this 
shall be recommended for adoption by all 
local and public authorities.” 

The attention of the Congress was also 
drawn to the position of agricultural workers 
in a resolution, which was carried, urging that 
land workers “should be assured of the equi- 
valent wages and conditions of employment 
and. social amenities enjoyed by the best-paid 
workers in the towns.” The resolution also 
demanded that any further international regu- 
lation of hours and holidays with pay should 
apply to agriculture as to other industries. 
Other resolutions brought before the Congress 
dealt with Workmen’s Compensation, the de- 
sirability of framing an all-inclusive scheme 
of social insurance which would cover unem- 


ployment insurance, national health insurance 
and pensions. 

Delegates also urged that the General Coun- 
cil continue their pressure on the Government 
to implement its promise to introduce new 
factory legislation, and to press for the in- 
crease in the number of factory inspectors. The 
resolution carried in this regard, asserted that 
the Factory Acts were widely ignored because 
of “the ridiculously inadequate” number of 
inspectors. In the course of debate on this 
resolution various delegates urged that the 
government should in the proposed new Act 
introduce higher hygenic standards for factories 
and workshops. 

A resolution demanding the raising of school- 
leaving age to sixteen was carried unanimously, 
it being stated in the course of discussion 
that certain employers in the North of Eng- 
land were using children for the purpose of 
lowering wages and working conditions, result- 
ing “in a slow mental and physical deterior- 
ation” of the persons so affected. 


WORKERS EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 
Seventh Annual Report for Session 1935-36 


HE seventh annual report* of the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association of Canada 
(formerly of Ontario) shows that the or- 
ganization has extended beyond provincial 
boundaries and is now national in_ scope. 
Since 1929-30 (when it was reorganized on 
its former provincial basis) this body has 
developed from a net enrolment of 425 mem- 
bers in 10 classes and 2 associations to 2,012 
members in 43 classes and 22 associations in 
1935-36. Some idea of the range of sub- 
jects studied in the classes is indicated in 
the report. While Economics and Economic 
History appear to have been prominent in 
many of the classes, yet a number of class 
programs show such subjects as Current Events, 
History, Psychology, Physiology, and Political 
Science. To a lesser extent, Sociology, Jour- 
nalism, Art, Composition Finance, Foreign 
Affairs and Literature were found on class 
agenda. 

Not only was progress reflected in member- 
ship statistics but in educational values the 
Association has definitely broadened its activi- 
ties. In this respect, the report referred to 
the “greater demand for substantial material 
and a desire to acquire a knowledge of the 
background of the subjects than at any pre- 
vious time.” Continuing, the report observed: 


* Presented by the General-Secretary, Mr. 
Drummond Wren, at the seventh annual con- 
vention in Galt, Ontario, on August 29, 1936. 
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“In Britain, the W-.E.A. concerns itself 
with two particular types of work under dif- 
ferent methods of control—the terminal and 
short courses being taken care of directly 
by the W.E.A. and the three-year tutorial 
which are organized by the W.E.A. but are 
controlled by joint committees of the As- 
sociation and extension committees. We, in 
Canada, are hoping to develop within our own 
plan both of these schemes, which in the final 
analysis we believe will be in the best inter- 
ests of workers’ education as such. 

“Tt is for that reason that District Associa- 
tions are being urged to direct their efforts 
towards the formation of classes in Economics 
that might continue for a three-year period, 
taking first Economic History, Economic 
Theory, then Political Science or Social Theory. 
Our two new Associations in Quebec, one in 
Montreal and one in Verdun, and also our 
new organization in Ontario at Oshawa, have 
all started with this end in view. Toronto 
has established on a successful scale the com- 
plete three-year course in Economics and has 
arranged for a similar three-year course in 
Psychology for next Session. Peterborough 
and Preston last year took their first year in 
Economic History and propose carrying on 
with Theory next year, while Hamilton, Guelph, 
St. Catharines, and Kingston have made plans 
for the commencement of such a course this 
coming Session.” (As noted elsewhere in this 
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issue a branch association has been recently 
established in Halifax—page 885). 

Dealing with the results achieved, the report 
stated that in order to ascertain if members 
in the second and third year course in econo- 
mics were assimilating the information, a num- 
ber of tests—similar to university term ex- 
aminations in second and third years—were 
given. These tests, the report stated, “have 
proven conclusively the worth of our classes.” 

Labour Research Institute—The report re- 
viewed the work of the Labour Research 
Institute (organized in 1935) and referred to 
the series of seven bulletins issued on indus- 
trial and labour subjects (references to these 
bulletins have appeared from time to time in 
the Labour Gazette). The value of this 
service, as well as that of the Industrial 
Law Research Council, is indicated by the gen- 
eral-secretary as follows: 

“In the Labour Research Institute and 
the Industrial Law Research Council, we have 
all the machinery and talent to provide labour 
with competent advice on important legal 
matters. And the legal, social, and economic 
data which could be assembled by the Insti- 
tute and Council, together with conclusions 
reached as to the unsatisfactory nature of 
existing labour law or social legislation would 
supply the material necessary to launch and 
carry through an energetic and effective cam- 
paign for desirable legislative reform and 
amendments. At present there are but twenty 
trade unions that have become members of the 
Institute, all but two of which are Toronto 
organizations. Because of its great value to 
the Labour Movement and further because of 
the favourable reaction it would create to- 
wards our educational work, I would strongly 
urge every District Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation to become active in the formation 
of Labour Research Institutes in their respec- 
tive localities.” 

Agricola Study Clubs—Extension cf edu- 
cational facilities to the agricultural worker 
had been inaugurated as an _ experiment 
through the medium of Agricola Study Clubs. 
A total of eleven bulletins and lectures was 
supplied the membership in these clubs. In- 
stead of attempting to organize and conduct 
clubs under the direction of the Association, 
it has been decided to provide educational 
material to existing organizations at a mini- 
mum fee. Experiments with Agricola Study 
Clubs and radio talks, the secretary reported, 
“bring us to the conclusion that the develop- 
ment of the study circle should play an im- 
portant part in our work in the future.” In 
this respect, the success of adult education, 
developed by the study club plan of St. 
Francis Xavier University, was emphasized. 
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Summer School—Included in the report was 
a summary of the program of the 1936 Sum- 
mer School, conducted for a period of ten 
days, and featured by lectures and discus- 
sions on subjects related to the work of the 
Association. 


I.L.O. Year Book, 1935-1936 


The International Labour Office Year Book, 
1935-1936, has been issued recently. This 
publication, which has now reached its sixth 
year of issue, aims at providing a complete 
catalogue of the salient events which have 
taken place in the social field throughout the 
world during the period it covers. The earlier 
issues contained statistical tables scattered 
through the various chapters but it was found 
preferable to group them systematically to- 
gether, first in a special arrangement and later 
in a separate volume. With the present issue 
this separation has become permanent. 

The survey of important social events con- 
tained in the latest issue of the I.L.O. Year 
Book covers the year 1935 and. the first months 
of 1936. The different chapters of this volume 
deal with economic development, conditions 
of work, social insurance, remuneration of 
labour, unemployment, employment, migra- 
tion, workers’ living conditions, workers’ gen- 
eral rights and special problems of certain 
categories of workers. 


At the final session of the Saskatchewan 
immigration and settlement convention held. in 
Saskatoon recently, it was decided to make 
definite requests to the Dominion Govern- 
ment to negotiate for a resumption of immi- 
gration to Canada. A resolution was unani- 
mously adopted requesting the Saskatchewan 
Government to notify the federal government 
that Saskatchewan was ready to receive 5,000 
British immigrant families during the next 
five years. 


A new agreement under which the Dominion 
and Quebec governments will each contribute 
fifty per cent of $5,250,000 to be spent on relief 
works in the Province of Quebec was entered 
into in September. The agreement was 
negotiated in conformity with the Unemploy- 
ment Relief and Assistance Act of 1936, be- 
ing on the same basis as those existing be- 
tween the Dominion and other provinces. 
The works to be performed under this agree- 
ment are being undertaken for the purpose of 
relieving unemployment and as in former 
agreements with the Province, it is stipulated 
that there shall be no discrimination because 
of political affiliations or other considerations 
save only that of need. 
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MINIMUM WAGES IN ONTARIO AND QUEBEC 


Orders Issued by Provincial Minimum Wage Boards 


New Orders Governing Retail Stores and 
Hairdressing Establishment . 


HE Ontario Minimum Wage Board has 

recently gazetted (September 5) two 

new orders governing retail stores and hair- 
dressing establishments. 


Orper No. 6—Retail Stores 


This Order (effective from November 1, 
1936) replaces four previous Orders (Nos. 
3, 6, 10 and 29) governing retail stores in 
municipalities in different population groups 


new Order makes applicable the 1934 amend- 
ment to the Minimum Wage Act (Lasour 
GazettE, May, 1934, page 436) stipulationg 
that the minimum wages established by the 
Board should apply to a 48-hour week, or a 
50-hour week, or a 54-hour week—according to 
the size of the municipality—and that the 
hourly rates should be paid for time worked 
in excess of these hours. 

The order provides that no female em- 
ployee, or male when replacing a female, in 
a retail store shall be paid wages less than 








and departmental stores in Toronto. The those set forth in the following schedule: 
INE XPERIENCED INEXPERIENCED EMPLOYEES 
PorUuLalion EXPERIENCED EMPLOYEES (Under 18 years) 
GROUPS EMPLOYEES (Over 18 years) (See explanation below) 
A. City of Toronto. ....|..$12.50 per week..... 6 months at $10.00 per week........ 6 months at $8.00 per week (16 years and 


6 months at 11.00 per week........ 
12.50 per week........ 


Then 


B. Ottawa, Hamilton, 


$12.00 per week..... 
London, Windsor. 


Then 


6 months at $10.00 per week........ 


6 months at 11.00 per week........ 
12.00 per week........ 


under). 
6 months at $9.00 per week (17 years). 
Then the rates for inexperienced adults. 


6 months at $8.00 per week (16 years and 
under). 

6 months at $9.00 per week (17 years). 

Then the rates for inexperienced adults. 





Minimum rates in groups A and B are for a maximum of 48 hours per week, or for the usual number of hours normally 


worked per week in the establishment if less than 48. 


An employee reaching the age of eighteen years without experience in selling goods may be paid at a minimum wage rate 
of not less than $11.00 per week during the first six months as a saleswoman, at the end of which six months she shall receive 


the full minimum. 


C. Cities, Towns, Vil-|$11.00 per week..... 
lages and Unincorpor- 
ated Urban Communi- 
ties of from 10,000 to Then 
50,000. 


6 months at $ 9.00 per week........ 


6 months at 10.00 per week........ 
11.00 per week........ 


6 months at $7.00 per week (16 years and 
under). 

6 months at $8.00 per week (17 years). 

Then the rates for inexperienced adults. 


Minimum rates in group C are for a maximum of 50 hours per week, or for the usual number of hours normally worked per 


week in the establishment if less than 50. 


D. Cities, Towns, Vil-|$10.00 per week...,. 
lages and Unincorpor- 


6 months at $ 8.00 per week........ 


6 months at $6.00 per week (16 years and 
under). 


ated Urban Communi- 6 months at 9.00 per week......... 6 months at $7.00 per week (17 years). 
ties of from 4,000 to Then 10.00 per week Then the rates for inexperienced adults. 
10,000 
E. Towns, Villages and} $9.00 per week..... AuL INEXPERIENCED 

Unincorporated Urban Simont hsiateeer ko. AR FNS TSE ee $6.00 per week 
Communities of from Srmont heaters. ebsaetart. “raged «eee. of 7.00 per week 
1,000 to 4,000. GUI ON GH Sree. «csc cvegtePampecaea'« RE Sieh Fed 8.00 per week 

: UOTE oes <5 Slo oo 2 ee eet ate 9.00 per week 


F, All places below 1,000.| $8.00 per week..... 


Gmonthstay. Watt cr oe Shs ote eee sone $6.00 per week 
Gammon Hsiao ceee eee ee AE PARE. 7.00 per week 
LEDEN ... Se Ae. EOL. f104...0 TR eM EBS 8.00 per week 





Minimum rates in groups D, E and F are for a maximum of 54 hours per week, or for the usual number of hours normally 


worked per week in the establishment if less than 54. 
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The regulations governing conditions of 
work, etc. are set forth as follows: 


Application—This Order governs the wages 
of all female employees in retail stores as de- 
fined herein including the selling force, stock 
room employees, cashiers, parcellers, messengers 
and any employees performing special duties or 
employed by concessionnaires, but not includ- 
ing office workers, restaurant employees, and 
any other employees who are covered by separate 
Orders. 


Definitions —(a) “Retail Store” means any 
establishment which sells goods or merchandise of 
any kind direct to consumers, and for the pur- 
pose of this order, includes exhibition display 
and advertising booths except those located at 
the factory or manufacturing plant. 

(b) “Unincorporated Urban Community” 
shall mean and include any urbanized section 
or adjacent sections of a township or town- 
ships which is subdivided into building lots, in 
which the majority of the residents are en- 
gaged in pursuits other than agriculture, and 
which is not incorporated as a separate muni- 
cipality, such as industrial areas and resi- 
dential subdivisions on the outskirts of cities 
residential and business areas in connection 
with mining developments, etc. (This is a new 
section and is particularly applicable to northern 
Ontario mining areas). 

(c) “Population” is the population accord- 
ing to the latest decennial census of the 
Dominion Government. 


Experience—(a) “An experienced employee” 
is an employee, over 18 years of age, who has 
been employed by one or more employers for a 
period of one year or more in any branch of 
work covered by this Order. 

Employees transferred from one branch of 
work to another may not have their wages re- 
duced becouse of inexperience in the new work, 
without the approval of the Board. 

(b) “Inexperienced employees under 18’— 
Only girls without any previous experience in 
retail stores, who comence employment before 
their seventeenth birthday may be paid at the 
rates prescribed for the first six months (16 
years), in places of over 4,000 population. They 
must be inncreased to at least the rates pre- 
scribed for the second six months period (17 
years) after six months employment and in a 
further six months, they become subject to the 
rates prescribed for imexperienced adults. 

Girls commencing between their seventeenth 
and eighteenth birthday in places of over 4,000 
population must be paid not less than the rates 
presribed for the second six months (17 years) 
and after six months employment be subject to 
the rates for inexperienced adults. 


Part-time and Short-time Work—Employees 
who are engaged for busy periods only or as 
substitutes for regular workers and who 
regularly work not more than ten hours per 
week, must be paid at hourly rates which are 
not less than the full minimum hourly rates for 
experienced employees,, regardless of age or 
length of employment. Regular full-time em- 
ployees, when on short time, and part-time em- 
ployees who regularly work for more than ten 
hours per week, may be paid on an hourly basis 
at rates equivalent to the weekly rates pre- 
scribed above, the hourly rate being determined 
by dividing the weekly wage by the normal 


weekly work period for each female employee, 
or by the maximum weekly work period, as 
indicated above whichever is the smaller figure. 
A part-time employee shall be entitled to the 
increases in pay as scheduled above, after the 
same manner and after the same lapses of 
time, as a full-time employee, provided she 
works regularly more than ten hours per week. 

Overtime——Overtime must be paid for at 
proportionate hourly rates determined as out- 
lined in the preceding paragraph. 


Deductions for Absence—No deduction below 
the minimum wage line for absence shall ex- 
ceed the value of the time lost, reckoned on an 
hourly basis determined by dividing the 
weekly wages by the normal weekly work 
period for female employees. 

Commission Harnings—The section, re- 
lating to commission earnings, is new and 
provides that the weekly earnings of an em- 
ployee working on a commission basis or 
guaranteed rate plus commission or bonus, 
must not fall below the prescribed minimum 
rate as set forth in the schedule. 


Maximum of Inexperienced Employees—A 
change has been made in the section relating 
to the permitted maximum of inexperienced 
workers. In former Orders, the total number 
of employees paid as inexperienced was not 
to exceed twenty-five per cent of the total 
working force. By the present Order this 
has been increased. to forty per cent. 


There are the usual stipulations respecting 
the maintenance of records, available to in- 
spection, and as regards penalties (by fine or 
imprisonment) for violations of the Order. 


Orver No. 42—Hairdressing, manicuring and 
beauty culture 


This Order (effective from October 1, 1936) 
replaces a previous Order No. 42 (which gov- 
erned establishments in Toronto) and Order 
No. 44 (for establishments in cities over 30,- 
000 population except Toronto). 


As in the Retail Store Order (No. 6) im- 
mediately preceding, it also makes applicable 
the 1934 Minimum Wage Act amendment 
respecting hours. Other new features include 
the sections defining “ Unincorporated Urban 
Community ” and the section concerning com- 
mission earnings (for both of which see Order 
No. 6 preceding). In the new Order, rates 
are established for apprentices indentured 
under the Apprenticeship Act. 


The following schedule sets forth the rates 
for female employees (or male employees re- 
placing female employees) in beauty parlours, 
manicuring or hairdressing establishments, 
“or in other establishments or places of busi- 
ness where the same type of work is per- 
formed” except in places under 5,000 popula- 
tion. 
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INDENTURED APPRENTICES 
Minimum rates fixed under 
The Apprenticeship Act 


PorvuLalloNn GROUPS 


Aut OTHER EMPLOYEES 
Minimum rates fixed under 
The Minimum Wage Act 





As City Ol LOLOntO Mec. os cease ose the First 3months— Nil $12.50 per week. 
Second 3 “« —— $ 5.00 per week 
Second 6 “« — 7,00 per week 
Third 6 * —~— 9.00 per week 
Fourth 6 “« —— 10.50 per week 
Thereafter — 12.50 per week 
B. Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Wind- First 38months — Nil $12.00 per week 
sor. Second 3 «  — $ 5.00 per week 
Second 6 “« —— 7.00 per week 
Third 6 “« — — 9.00 per week 
Fourth 6 « —— 10.50 per week 
Thereafter — 12.00 per week 


Minimum rates in groups A and B are for a maximum of 48 hours per week, or for the usual number of hours normally 


worked per week in the establishment if less than 48. 


C. Cities, Towns, Villages and Unin- First 3 months — 
corporated Urban Communities Second 3 be 
of from 10,000 to 50,000. Second 6 ss 
Third 6 & 
Fourth 6 ad 
Thereafter 


Nil 
$ 4.00 per week 
6.00 per week 
7.50 per week 
9.00 per week 
11.00 per week 


$11.00 per week. 


Minimum rates in group C are for a maximum of 50 hours per week, or for the usual number of hours normally worked per 


week in the establishment if less than 50. 


D. Cities, Towns, Villages and Unin- First 3 months— Nil $10.00 per week. 
corporated Urban Communities Second 3 «  — $ 4.00 per week 
of irom 5,000 to 10,000 Second 6 “« —— 6.00 per week 
; Third 6 “« —— 7.50 per week 
Fourth 6 «= 9.00 per week 
Thereafter — $10.00 per week 





Minimum rates in group D are for a maximum of 54 hours per week, or for the usual number of hours normally worked 


per week in the establishment if less than 54. 


Application—This Order governs the wages 
of all female employees throughout the Prov- 
ince who are engaged in the hairdressing or 
beauty culture business, that is to say, in 
performing such operations on patrons or 
eustomers who pay for services rendered. The 
rates indicated for indentured apprentices are 
the minimum rates approved by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Board for apprentices inden- 
tured under the Apprenticeship Act. Every 
employee who is not indentured under The Ap- 
prenticeship Act must receive the full minimum 
rates of pay as set forth above under the 
heading “All other employees.” 

Part-time and Occasional Workers—Em- 
ployees who are engaged for busy periods only, 
or as substitutes for regular workers, and 


Minimum Wage Order Governing Female 


those who work for less than the full daily 
or weekly work period prevailing in the shop 
or establishment, must be paid at minimum 
rates equivalent to the above rates, the 
hourly rate being determined by dividing the 
weekly wage by the number of hours regularly 
worked per week in the establishment con- 
cerned, or by the maximum weekly work period 
as indicated above, whichever is the smaller 
figure. 


In all other respects—“‘ Overtime,” “ De- 
duction for Absence,” “ Commission Earnings,” 
“Waiting Period,” “Records” and “ Penal- 
ties”—the Order is the same as Order No. 6 
preceding. 


Employees in the Elecirical Glass and 


Metal Trades in Quebec 


In the Quebec Official Gazette, dated 
September 12, 1936, reference is made to an 
Order of the Minimum Wage Board: governing 
female employees and males when replacing 
females in any class of employment in the 
Electrical, Glass and Metal Trades. The order 
reads as follows:— 

1. Minimum: No wage shall be less than set 
forth in the following table: 


Zone I—City and Island of Montreal, and a 
radius of 10 miles around and beyond the 
Island. 

15 per cent of the employees at not less than 
15 cents per hour. 

20 per cent of the employees at not less than 
20 cents per hour. 

65 per cent of the employees at not less than 
25 cents per hour. 
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a —  ————— 


Zone 2—Province of Quebec, with the ex- 
ception of the city and Island of Montreal and 
a radius of 10 miles around and beyond the 
Island. 

15 per cent of the employees at not less than 
13 cents per hour. 

20 per cent of the employees, at not less than 
18 cents per hour. 

65 per cent of the employees at not less than 
23 cents per hour. 


(a) The employee’s wages shall be paid to 
her wholly in cash; no deduction being per- 
mitted for any cause or purpose whatsoever. 
Said wages shall be given to her in a sealed 
envelope on which shall be written: her 
name, her register number, the date of the 
week or of the fortnight she has worked, the 
number of hours she has performed, the rate 
per hour, the amount of money enclosed in the 
envelope; same must be initialled by the per- 
son who pays the employee. 

(b) All employees are covered by this 
Order, no matter what occupation they fill 
or the work they perform. The system of 
periodical changes from piece rates to hourly 
rates, or vice versa, for same operation, is 
prohibited as such changes permit an illegal 
reduction of wages; the piece rates shall be 
uniform for all employees performing same 
operation. 

(c) To establish percentages, the wages of 
each employee shall be computed on four 
(4) consecutive weeks. 


(d) The time of experience of an employee 
shall be taken into consideration in her 
classification. 


2. Hours of Work—The total of working 
hours cannot in any case exceed 55 hours 


per week unless a special permit has been 
obtained from the Industrial and Commercial 
Establishment Inspection Department. 


3. Deduction for Absence—No deduction 
below the minimum wage line for absence 
shall exceed the value of the time lost. 


4. Waiting Time—Any employee required 
to wait on the premises shall be paid for 
the time thus spent. 


5. Exemption—The Board may grant per- 
mits of variation or suspension of any of 
the time thus spent. 


6. Discharge of Employees—No employer 
shall discharge or threaten to discharge or in 
any way discriminate against any employee, 
because such employee has lodged a com- 
plaint with the Board or has testified or is 
about to testify in any investigation or pro- 
ceedings permitted or prescribed by or taken 


under the provisions of this Act. All com- 
plaints are strictly confidential. 
7. Reference—No employer shall refuse 


to give employees a letter of reference when 
they leave their employ, if request is made 
for same. 


8. Uniforms—If{ a special uniform is re- 
quired it shall be furnished and laundered 
by the employer without cost to the employee. 


9. Penalties—Any violation of this Order 
is punishable by fine or imprisonment. 


10. Posting—Each establishment shall keep. 
a copy of this Order posted in a conspicuous. 
place where the employees have access. 

11. This Order shall come into force and. 
be effective on November 14, 1936. 





LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ALBERTA DURING 1935-36 


Annual Report of Bureau of Labour 


HE annual report of the Bureau of La- 
bour of Alberta for the fiscal year 1935- 
36, presents a review of the administration of 
the Factories Act, the Minimum Wage Act, 
the Trade Schools Regulation Act The 
Theatres Act and the Steam Boilers Act up 
to March 31, 1936. In addition to these Acts 
the Bureau also administers The Industrial 
Standards Act which was passed during the 
1935 session of the Alberta Legislature. 
Statistics of Trades and Industries—The 
report indicates a slight improvement over 
the previous year although the volume of 
employment still remains far below normal. 
Returns from 2,733 firms included 42,284 males 
over eighteen, 3802 under that age; 7,617 
females over eighteen and 99 under eighteen, 
and 563 apprentices. 


Salaries and wages totalled $58,836,019.82 of 
which $50,813,529.58 was paid to wage earners. 
as compared with $53,863,690.73 and $46,464,- 
550 respectively in the preceding fiscal year. 

Marked fluctuations due to seasonal em- 
ployment and unemployment are indicated 
when employment returns are considered by- 
months, March being the month of least em-. 
ployment when 36,204 were reported as work-. 
ing and October the month of greatest em-. 
ployment, 42,375 males then being employed. 

Individual industries also reflect fluctuations 
in employment, which, according to the re- 
port, again demonstrates “that for unskilled 
work in the various industries men inter-— 
change from one to the other” 

A small, but steady increase is reported’ 
in the employment of female workers. 
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According to tabular statistics contained in 
the report, of the 42,284 male employees over 
eighteen years of age, the largest number 
(5,179) were employed in the wage group 
between $30 and $34.99 per week. There 
were also 2,387 male employees receiving 
between $35 and $39.99 per week; 1,641 
between $40 and $44.99; and 1,755 at $50 and 
over. Of the 7,617 female employees over 
eighteen years the largest number (1,990) 
were receiving between $12 and $12.99 per 
week. 

Referring to hours the report shows that 
20.319 employees worked 48 hours per week, 
2,870 worked 45 hours per week; 7,322 
worked 44 hours; 4,365 worked 40 hours. 
There were also 2,507 working 54 hours per 
week; 809 working 56 hours per week; 1,834 
working 60 hours; and 182 working 70 hours 
per week. Of the 2,773 firms reporting, 2,450 
of them operated fifty-two weeks. 


The Labour Disputes Act—Two applica- 
tions for the appointment of Boards of Con- 
ciliation are reported, one from the Typo- 
_ graphical Union, Local No. 449, Calgary, in 
respect of an alleged dispute between the 
local union and the Calgary Herald Limited; 
while the second was from the Operating 
Engineers, Local No. 857, Edmonton, in re- 
spect of an alleged dispute between the local 
union and the Northern Alberta Dairy Pool, 
Limited, of Edmonton. In connection with 
the first application, a number of conferences 
were held by officials of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment with representatives of the two 
parties, it being found that a new organization 
had been formed by a number of the men 
employed by the Calgary Herald Limited at 
the time of the dispute, which union had 
entered into an agreement with the Company 
and were continued in employment. The 
conferences failed to produce any change in 
the situation and no Board was established. 

In respect of the second application, the re- 
quirements of the Act that no Board be estab- 
lished unless ten or more persons are affected 
were met, as only three persons were affected, 
‘consequently no Board was established. 


Factories Act—A total of 4,110 inspections - 


was made of 3,774 factories, hotels, offices and 
office buildings, under the Factories Act, there 
being 14,132 males and 6,672 females employed 
in the inspected establishments. 


Recommendations relative to safety, hours 
and wages and the employment of children 
to the number of 1.221 were made, all of 
which were carried out by the employers. 

There were 336 inspections of 314 elevators 
in connection with which 242 safety recom- 
mendations were made. Of the elevators, 88 


were passenger, 210 freight, 13 Humphreys, and 
3 escalators. 


Theatres Act—Film reports dealt with 
during the year under review numbered 
20,491, the bulk of motion picture prints in 
poor physical condition being largely con- 
fined to three or four distributing companies. 

An increase in the number of motion picture 
machines inspected and the volume of repairs 
recommended is reported. Ten projectors were 
condemned as defective and were either com- 
pletely rebuilt or replaced by new equipment. 

Plans for fifty-three new entertainment halls 
were surveyed and licences recommended. 


Boilers Act—An increase during the year, 
of the number of boilers and pressure vessels 
included under this Act is reported, indicative 
of increasing industrial activities. In all 2,775 
inspections were carried out during the year. 
Total revenues derived from inspections and 
examinations of candidates for engineers certi- 
ficates amounted to $20,744.34. The number 
of certificates issued to engineers, etc., 
amounted to 875. 


Employment Offices—The report of the 
Director of provincial employment offices in- 
dicates that heavy demands have been made 
upon the facilities of the Employment Ser- 
vice due to continued serious unemployment. 

During the year under review 49,425 appli- 
cations were made by men, 27,598 receiving 
placements. In the women’s section there 
were 7,558 applications, 5,376 vacancies and 
4,872 placements made. 


Placements in the male section were re- 
corded as 11,833 being sent to farms; 267 to 
building construction; 81 to clerical work; 
263 to personal and domestic work; 7,857 to 
general labouring; 921 to lumbering; 207 to 
railroad construction and operation; 481 to 
mining; 596 to miscellaneous; and 4,953 to 
casual employment. 

In the female section, 1,102 were sent to 
farms; 15 to clerical positions; 2,418 as 
domestics; 34 to miscellaneous occupations, 
and 1,303 to casual employment. 

Tabulations of single men sent to relief 
camps indicated that these were distributed 
as follows: 1,180 to camps operated by the 
provincial government and 4,731 to camps 
operated by the Department of National De- 
fence. There were 5.700 families assisted by 
direct relief at a total cost of $2,669,958.04. 


Minimum Wage Act—Under this Act the 
report states that “a total of 2,915 inspections 
were made of 2,563 businesses in which were 
employed 6,803 experienced females and 577 
learners.” During the year, 534 orders for 
adjustment of wages were made, 48 for the 
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adjustment of hours, and 383 for adjustment 
of staff, so that not more than 25 per cent 
would be in receipt of apprentices’ wages. 

Twenty-three court cases were taken against 
employers for failing to pay minimum wages. 
Twenty convictions were obtained and three 
were dismissed, and in five instances appeals 
were taken by the defendents to a higher 


court, three of these being allowed and two 
dismissed. 

A number of permits were issued for over- 
time to be worked to take care of emer- 
gencies that had arisen. In respect of wage 
adjustments, inspectors of the Minimum Wage 
Board collected a total of $5,205.49 arrears of 
wages for female employees. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND 
ALBERTA IN 1935 


British Columbia 


CCORDING to the nineteenth annual 
report of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of British Columbia, accidents re- 
ported in 1935 exceeded the number reported 
in 1934 by 18 per cent. The number of 
accidents reported during each of the past 
seven years was as follows: 36,750 in 1929; 
33,285 in 1930; 25,877 in 1931; 19,101 in 1982; 
18,274 in 1933; 22,354 in 1934, and 26,280 in 
1935. Fatal accidents reported during those 
years were as follows: 253 in 1929; 277 in 
1930; 125 in 1931; 106 in 1932; 97 in 1933; 
116 in 1934; and 146 in 1985. Minor acci- 
dents to the number of about 2,000 were also 
reported during the year, but no medical 
attention was given, nor were claims made in 
such cases, first-aid attention being con- 
sidered sufficient. 

Since the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
came into effect in British Columbia nineteen 
years ago, claims to the number of 464,261 
have been filed or an average of 24,435 a 
year. Death resulted in 3,787 of the accidents 
which occurred, and 11,201 of the other work- 
men injured were left with permanent, total 
or permanent partial disability. As a result 
of the fatal accidents there were at the end 
of 1935, 879 widows, 883 children, 121 de- 
pendent mothers, 26 dependent fathers, and 
26 other dependents in receipt of regular 
monthly allowances under the Act. 

There were also 1,823 workmen either 
partially or totally disabled for life who were 
in receipt of monthly cheques. Approxi- 
mately 1,800 temporarily disabled workmen 
were in receipt of time-loss compensation at 
the end of the year reported on. Only 505 
workmen, or about 44 per cent of those who 
received compensation for accidents in 1935, 
were shown to carry any kind of accident in- 
surance. 

Time-loss cases in 1935 arose out of the 
various classes of industry as follows: Lumber 
industry, 43 per cent; general manufacturing 
and delivery classes, 15 per cent; metal- 
mining, 13 per cent; railroading groups, 4 


per cent; coal-mining, 4 per cent; construction 
work, 4 per cent; municipal work, 3 per cent; 
and all other classes, 14 per cent. Of those 
filing claims, 65 per cent gave their nationality 
as British or Canadian. Fifty-two per cent 
of those injured were married. Claims were 
made by 191 women injured in industry. 

Disbursements made during 1935 included 
$1,004,002.16 paid as compensation to work- 
men; $506,741.27 expended on medical aid, 
for physicians, hospitals, drugs, etc. In addi-- 
tion, the total amount paid to beneficiaries as 
pensions on account of permanent disabilities 
and fatal accidents was $1,133,381.03. Revenue 
for the year under review totalled $4,612,870.88 
of which employers contributed $2,354,916.99 
in assessments and interest and $297,007.06 for 
medical aid; from workmen, $231,931.31 was 
collected for medical-aid dues. In _ the 
capitalized reserve fund at December 31, 1935 
there was $8,869,533.09. 

Referring to accident-prevention the report 
points out that amended: safety regulations 
covering work carried on in the main indus- 
tries were adopted and brought into effect 
early in the year. Circular letters dealing 
with specific hazards were sent to the classes 
of employers concerned “Placards were pre- 
pared dealing with safety matters in certain 
industries and were distributed to employers 
for posting in their plants and places of em- 
ployment. All accidents reported are checked 
from an accident-prevention view-point. The 
plant is visited, if possible, and instructions 
are given for rectifying the hazardous condi- 
tion. A’ follow-up system is utilized to en- 
sure compliance with such instructions.” 

First aid activities have been continued 
during the year under review, and a marked 
improvement in the quality of first-aid ser- 
vice being rendered is reported. This im- 
provement is attributed to the training given 
in organized classes in advanced first aid, and 
the class of men taking the course and the 
positions they are given in the plants or estab- 
lishments in which they work. The report 
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states that “many employers are now realizing 
that a well-trained first aid man, equipped 
with the necessary kit and quarters, can be 
of real service in investigating accidents re- 
ported....” thereby “....keeping down the 


cost of accidents and in preventing unneces- 
sary labour turnover. The first-aid equip- 
ment required under the Act is carefully 


checked by safety inspectors.” 


Alberta 


The eighteenth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Alberta indi- 
cates that during 1935 there were 11,058 acci- 
dents, an increase of 1,450 compared with the 
number reported in the previous year. Fifty- 
nine of these accidents were fatal and 72 re- 
sulted in varying degrees of permanent dis- 
ability. The total accident cost, that is, com- 
pensation pension awards and medical atten- 
tion was $1,089,099.70 for the year. 

The report shows that since August 1, 1918, 
the date in which the Act became effective, 
$9,826,334.89 has been paid to injured work- 
men and their dependents.. In addition, the 
sum of $2,714,150.70 has been paid for hospital 
and medical treatment, making a total cost 
for compensation, hospitalization and medical 
aid over the last seventeen years of 
$12,540,485.59. 

During 1935, $842,66435 was contributed 
by employers to the Accident Fund through 
assessments levied upon the wages paid to 
their workmen as compared with $666,237.20 
for the year 1934, an increase of $176,427.15. 
Outstanding assessments as at December 31, 
1935, were $98,792.71 as compared with 
$76,126.95 at the end of the preceding year. 
Contributions from workmen for the Medical 
Aid Fund amounted to $236,651.07 as com- 
pared with $202,316.34 for 1934. 


The cost of administration, including the 


cost of maintaining mine rescue cars and 
stations and administration of The Electrical 
Protection Act was $116,031.55, compared with 
$111,202.42 for the year 1934. 

The sum of $629,915.59 was awarded in pen- 
sions compared with $325,733.81 during the 
preceding year; and the total amount to the 
credit of the Pension Reserve Fund at the 
end of 1935 was $3,183,686.33. Payments from 
this fund for the year under review amounted 
to $413,334.63. 

Statistics for the year under review are 
summarized in the report as follows:— 

Number of employers within the scope of 
the Act as at December 31, 1935, 4,781; num- 
ber of accidents reported during 1935, 11,058; 
number of accident claims, not finally dis- 
posed of as at December 31, 1934, 798; num- 
ber of claims disposed of by award of Pension 
or payment of compensation, 4,813; number 
of claims disposed of by payment only of 


account for medical aid, 4,183; number of 
accidents disposed of for which no application 
for compensation was received, 92; number of 
accidents disposed of on which no compen- 
sation was due, 1,218; number of claims on 
which further payments have to be made, 
784; number of accidents awaiting further re- 
ports and on which no payments have been 
made, 771. 

Of the 11,058 accidents occuring in 1935, 
fifty-nine were fatal, 72 involved some per- 
manent disability, and 10,927 were of a 
temporary character. “Falling objects or 
bodies” was again the most frequent cause of 
accidents followed by “handling objects.” 

The time loss in non-fatal claims totalled 
170,710 days. The average time loss in 
permanent disability cases was 109-75 days 
and in temporary disability cases 33-36 days. 
The average age of injured workmen was 
36°88. The number of accidents to minors, 
under 20 years of age was 626 and to those 
60 years or over 272. 

The report also contains references to the 
work carried on by the Mine Rescue and 
First Aid Branches at various centres includ- 
ing details of the number of men given train- 
ing and the extent and condition of equipment 
in use at the stations. 

The annual review of the administration 
of the Electrical Protection Act is also in- 
cluded in the report, a still further improve- 
ment in the electrical industry being recorded. 
An increase in employment, especially in in- 
terior wiring is reported, the building pro- 
gram of the Federal Government being given 
as one of the principal contributing factors in 
this improvement. 


The General Council of the United Church 
meeting in Ottawa recently endorsed the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining in industry. The 
Council also asserted that it was an obligation 
of the community to further plans of hous- 
ing schemes and slum clearance. It is recom- 
mended to Church conferences the establish- 
ment of standing committees on industrial 
relations for the study of “type industries 
within their bounds,” dissemination of labour 
law knowledge, and the promotion of better 
understanding between employers and em- 
ployees. 
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NEW PENSION PLAN OF CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


HE Canadian Pacific Railway Company 

recently announced a change in its Pension 
Plan to become effective January 1, 1937. 
Since January 1, 1903, the company has 
maintained a system of voluntary pensions 
without contributions from the employees, in 
order to provide for those who, after many 
years spent in the faithful performance of 
their duties, retire from active service. (The 
Company’s original plan was reviewed in the 
Lasour GazerTe for April, 1928, page 381). 


The new plan calls for contributions from 
eligible employees. According to a state- 
ment issued by the President of the Company 
this innovation is being made _ because 
“changes in conditions that have since taken 
place, more particularly in recent years, have 
made it clear that the continuance of the 
present system would eventually impose upon 
the Company financial burdens which it would 
be unable to bear.” This change has been 
under consideration for some time and the 
new plan is being inaugurated in such a way 
as to “adhere as closely as possible to the 
underlying principles of the present pension 
system, and to incorporate therein suitable 
provisions for contributions by the officers 
and employees, and such other changes as are 
necessary to meet the altered conditions.” 


A new code of rules and regulations has 
been prepared by a joint committee, com- 
posed of four representatives appointed by 
the company and four chosen by the General 
Chairman of the organized classes of em- 
ployees. The new code has been adopted 
by the Directors of the Company and on 
January 1, 1937, will replace that at present 
in effect. 

After defining eligibility, casual employment, 
' the position of employees in ocean services 
and employees of acquired companies, the 
regulations state that “every eligible em- 
ployee in the service of the Company on 
December 31, 1936, and continuing in the ser- 
vice shall be entitled to elect on or before 
December 31, 1937 (but not thereafter) to 
become a contributor under the pension 
scheme.” Provision is also made that every 
eligible employee entering the service on or 
after January 1, 1937, “shall become a con- 
tributor under the pension scheme.” 


Basis of Contributions—Dealing with con- 
tributions, the rules and regulations provide 
that every eligible employee in the service 
on December 31, 1936, on becoming a. con- 
tributor to the scheme shall make contribu- 
tions equal to 3 per cent of salary or wages 


learned. This also applies to persons entering 
the employ of the Company on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 1937. Contributions are to be deducted 
currently, and are to cease with the month in 
which the employee attains the age of sixty- 
five years. It is also provided that, when 
before retirement on pension, the service of 
a contributor is terminated for any reason, an 
amount equal to the contributions made by 
him will be refunded to him or in the case 
of his death to his legal representatives; how- 
ever, contributors are not to be entitled to a 
refund during a temporary lay-off unless his 
service is terminated during that time. 


Pension Trust Fund—A trust fund is to 
be established into which all contributions 
by employees will be deposited. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company will be the 
trustee, it being provided that the trust 
fund shall not form any part of the revenues 
or assets of the Company. The rules and 
regulations also definitely state what charges 
shall be met out of the trust fund. 


Non-Contributing Employees—Provision is 
also made that the Company will pay in to the 
trust fund monthly, an amount equal to 25 
per cent of any allowances made in respect 
of eligible employees in the Service on 
December 31, 1936, who do not agree to con- 
tribute to the new scheme before the date 
set for election. Such employees are to be 
granted a pension allowance calculated as 
under the old pension scheme, that is an 
allowance of four-fifths of 1 per cent of the 
average monthly pay received for the 10 
years preceding January 1, 1937. It is further 
provided in connection with non-contributing 
employees that no pension allowance granted 
shall be less than twenty-five dollars a month, 
except in the case of employees who entered 
the service after January 1, 1912, the annual 
pension allowance shall not be less than the 
equivalent of twelve dollars for each year of 
service subsequent to his last entry into the 
service prior to January 1, 1987. 


Contributing Employees—Pension  allow- 
ances to contributors will be calculated on the 
basis of one per cent of the average monthly 
pay received for the ten years’ service pre- 
ceding retirement. For example, in the case 
of an employee who has forty years’ service 
and has received on an average for the last 
ten years one hundred dollars a month, the 
pension allowance would be 40 per cent of 
$100 or $40 a month. A minimum pension of 
twenty-five dollars a month is provided. 
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CO-OPERATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Development of Consumers’ Co-operative Movement 


Fk ROM a review of consumers’ co-operation 

in the United States which appeared in 
a recent publication of the International La- 
bour Office, the rapid growth in societies and 
membership is indicated. The movement 
started in the early part of this century but 
received an impetus during the depression. 
There are now 6,500 societies with a total 
membership of 2,000,000 and an estimated 
annual turnover of 365 million dollars, or one 
million dollars a day. 

The first successful co-operative societies 
were of the Rochdale type, established by 
Finnish and Czechoslovak emigrants settling 
in Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Ohio about 1910. The Central Cooperative 
Wholesale, the central organization of the 
Finns in the North Central States, was set up 
in 1917 with a capital of $15.50. By 1934 this 
wholesale society had 100 member societies 
affiliated to it, whose total sales for that 
year amounted to 6 million dollars and. the 
trade of the wholesale society to $1,800,000. 
This wholesale society deals largely in food- 
stuffs and, clothing. The largest single retail 
co-operative in this section is a creamery 
opened in Minneapolis in 1921. It has a 
membership of 5,000 consumers and does an 
annual business exceeding 3 million dollars. 

The rapid penetration by the farmers into 
the field of petrol distribution is one of the 
striking developments of the movement. The 
first co-operative gas and oil station was 
opened in 1921 by a group of Middle Western 
farmers. This was the signal for hundreds of 
similar societies to spring up throughout the 
West. These societies have been opposed by 
the big oil companies, but the opposition has 
only served to strengthen them and impel 
them to venture into new fields. The largest 
of the retail societies is the Freeborn County 
Co-operative Oil Company of Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, which started in 1925 with a 
capital of $500. In 1935 its capital increased 
to $12.000. The Midland Co-operative Whole- 
sale of Minneapolis, which was started in 1926, 
did in 1985 a business of about $968,000. It 
has 134 retail member societies representing 
a membership of 40,000. 

The first co-operative oil blending plant in 
the world was organized in Kansas City in 
1929. In September, 1935, this plant, now the 
Consumers’ Co-operative Association, had’ done 
a business of about $1,170,000 for the preceding 
six months. A grocery wholesale is now pro- 
jected to serve the 300 member societies. 


In addition to societies selling oil and gas, 
the, farmers of the Middle West co-opera- 
tively buy and sell feed, fertilizer, automobile 
tires, and other farm and general supplies. 
The Consumers Distribution Corporation 


To further the development of the con- 
sumers’ co-operative movement, Mr. Edward 
A. Filene has organized the Consumers Dis- 
tribution Corporation and has given $1,000,000 
towards its initial capitalization. This organi- 
zation is under a directorate largely composed 
of leaders of the consumers’ co-operative move- 
ment in America. Mr. Filene is the president, 
Mr. Herbert E. Evans, vice-president, and 
Mr. Percy 8. Brown is secretary-treasurer. Its 
own description of its objects is given below. 


“The Consumers Distribution Corporation 
is a non-profit corporation, organized to 
render the following services to those depart- 
ment stores which have been set up by the 
consumers. It will furnish the services by 
linking the stores together around a central 
purchasing and management unit. 


“(1) It will employ the best experts, most 
competent organizers and managers for both 
the central organization and the stores belong- 
ing to the League. 


“(2) It will assist local consumers in 
organizing their own department store. 


“(3) It will supply efficient management to 
run the store under the supervision of a local 
board of directors, who shall be elected by the 
consumer owners in the area. 


“(4) It will obtain the economies of 
centralized purchasing for all of the locally 
owned stores in the League, thus giving each 
individual store all goods as cheaply as any 
of the big chains can supply such goods to its 
own units, while it will organize and operate 
the centralized bureau to make available to 
consumers accurate information as to the 
quality and value of the merchandise sold 
in their stores. 


“(5) It will organize a bureau for the de- 
velopment and expansion of service through 
the local co-operative department store to 
small stores which deal in food and other 
necessities in adjacent localities or adjacent 
communities. 


“(6) It will supply all leader services, such 
as research, personnel, public relations, finance, 
etc.” 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1936 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


Te employment situation at the end of 
September, 1936, was reported by the 
Superintendents of the Employment Service 
to be as follows:— 


Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busy harvesting their grain and in some 
sections fall ploughing had commenced. Fish- 
armen along the Northumberland Straits 
reported large catches of lobsters. Haddock 
and cod were also plentiful. Actual logging 
was quiet, but preparations were going on 
for a big cut during the winter and it was 
expected that many extra men would go into 
the woods this fall. Coal mines in the New 
Glasgow area operated from 3 to 6 days per 
week, while those in Cape Breton and vicinity 
worked from 1 to 6 days, with one mine idle 
all week. The iron and steel industries were 
busy and other manufacturing concerns 
registered a fair output. Building construction 
showed little change and highway work con- 
tinued. Transportation was good, and trade, 
both wholesale and retail, was more encourag- 
ing. Many requests were received for maids 
and charworkers in the Women’s Section and 
the usual placements were made. 


Although harvesting was partly completed 
in Quebec, a fair number of farm hands were 
placed. The demand for bush workers was 
good throughout the Province and many 
placements of loggers were made, particularly 
at Chicoutimi. An improvement in mining 
was noted at Rouyn. Manufacturing concerns 
showed no change at Chicoutimi; paper, match 
and clothing plants listed a few vacancies at 
Hull; the metal industries reported no change 
at Montreal, while clothing and boots and 
shoes, there, were more active, but rubber 
and textiles quiet. Leather, clothing and fur 
industries at Quebec City were busier, as 
were also manufacturing concerns, in general, 
at Three Rivers. A decrease in the placement 
of workers in building construction was 
recorded, about the only employment available 
in this line being on repairs. Montreal, how- 
ever, employed a number of men on miscel- 
laneous work. Trade was somewhat better. 
Transportation was active. Less work was 
available for hotel and restaurant employees, 
but the demand for household domestics 
remained at about the same level. 


With silo filling, gathering of root crops, 
picking of late fruit, grape cutting, fall plough- 
ing and the usual clean up of Fall work, the 


demand for extra farm help in the Province 
of Ontario continued. Unfortunately a heavy 
frost in the vicinity of Brantford severely 
injured a great portion of the tobacco crop 
yet to be harvested, thus throwing many men 
out of employment. Present estimates placed 
the harvested crop at between 40 and 50 
per cent of that of last year. No appreciable 
increase was noted, as yet, in logging, although 
pulpwood camps were gradually opening and 
some calls listed for workers. Sawmills con- 
tinued to operate steadily. Mining was very 
active and requests were received for exper- 
ienced men, including master mechanics, mine 
mechanics, hoistmen, machine runners and 
assayers, but there was very little call for 
experienced help, and much of the surplus 
labour, would undoubtedly, be laid off in the 
near future. Factories, for the most part, 
were running steadily, but with little call for 
additional hands. Gains were noted by the 
metal trades, as well as in the tire division 
of the rubber industry, and canneries were 
also very busy, employment in this group 
being available for both men and women. 
More activity was shown in the building 
trades, as work was being rushed to comple- 
tion before cold weather should set in. In 
scme localities a shortage of skilled artisans 
was noted, but this condition was a temporary 
one only. Highway construction progressed 
rapidly, with plenty of applicants available. 
Some men also were sent out on extra gangs 
for the railways. Orders for skilled domestics 
in the Women’s Section. were sometimes 
difficult to fill, due to the scarcity of exper- 
ienced applicants, but day work was fairly 
good. 

Although harvesting was practically com- 
pleted in the Prairie Provinces, except in 
districts where the work was retarded through 
adverse weather conditions, there was a 
continued and steady demand for farm hands 
by the month and an increase in the number 
of enquiries regarding the proposed winter 
Farm Labour Relief scheme. Orders for 
cordwood cutters in the district about Winni- 
peg showed an increase. Coal mines were 
busy, but at Estevan a surplus of miners was 
in the field; at Calgary, however, there were 
unfilled orders owing to the reported unfavour- 
able conditions at the mines there. Manufac- 
turing was quiet. Much of the building con- 
struction under way was being rushed to com- 
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pletion, due to the approaching cold weather 
and the majority of permits at Winnipeg was 
for alteration and repairs. Highway con- 
struction and other relief projects across the 
Prairie also continued. Trade showed slight 
improvement, although collections were still 
slow. There was little change recorded in the 
Women’s Section, but the demand for 
domestics remained steady. 

The demand for farm hands in British 
Columbia continued fair and the fruit crop 
was good, providing employment for a number 
of workers. Logging was less active, but saw- 
mills were working regularly, cutting for 
export, with many orders on hand. Mining, 
except in the vicinity of Vancouver, was brisk, 
but with no call for help. Salmon and halibut 
fishermen were about through for the year 
and many of them were seeking other employ- 
ment. Factories at Nelson were working full 
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time, and pulp and paper factories at 
Victoria reported a good week in overseas 
shipments. Building construction was fairly 
brisk, although no large building projects 
were under way. Highway construction con- 
tinued as a relief measure and consolidation 
of extra railway gangs was in progress as the 
winter program was coming into effect and a 
reduction of hands being made. Dry docks 
and shipyards at Prince Rupert were quiet, 
but waterfront work there and at Victoria 
was active, although somewhat slack at Van- 
couver. Trade was quieter than usual, hotel 
managers, in particular, reporting a falling 
off in business, which is customary at this 
season of the year. Many requests were 
received in the Women’s Division for exper- 
ienced cooks-general and domestics. Some of 
these openings, however, were difficult to fill, 
due to the type of applicant registering. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN AUGUST, 1936 


HE following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on September 1 was 9,967, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 1,014,532 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for September was 1,800, having an aggre- 
gate membership of 181,861 persons, 14:2 per 
cent of whom were without employment on 


September 1. It should be understood that 
the report on the number of unemployed 
workers refers only to organized labour, defi- 
nite figures not being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment during the period re- 
viewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada showing the number 
of applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 58 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of September, 1936, as 
Reported by Employers 


The firms furnishing monthly returns on 
employment to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported at the beginning of Sep- 
tember further substantial improvement in 
the situation, the upward movement extending 
to all five economic areas and to most of 
the industrial groups. Statements were re- 
ceived from 9,967 employers with an aggre- 
gate payroll of 1,014,532 persons, or 14,562 
more than at August 1. Reflecting this gain, 
the crude index (average 1926100) rose 
from 105-6 in the preceding month to 107-1 
at September 1, as compared with 102-7 at 
the same date of last year. 


According to the experience of the years 
since 1920, the average change between August 
1 and September 1) is very slight, increases in 
a number of these years just about offsetting 
declines in the remainder. The advance at 
the latest date therefore resulted in a gain 
in the seasonally-adjusted index, which rose 
from 101+1 at August 1 to 102-7 at the begin- 
ning of September, 1936. 

The following shows the unadjusted indexes 
for September 1 in the sixteen years of the 
record: 1936, 107-1; 1935, 102-7; 1934, 98-8; 
1933, 88-5; 1932, 86:0; 1931, 107-1; 1930, 
116-6; 1929, 126-8; 1928, 119-1; 1927, 111-0; 
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1926, 106-2; 1925, 97-8; 1924, 94-2; 
101-2; 1922, 94-8 and 1921, 89-8. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows continued expansion in manufacturing, 
the eighth consecutive monthly increase since 
January 1, 1936. The experience of past years 
indicates that factory employment has de- 
clined in seven and increased in eight of the 
previous Septembers for which statistics are 
available, showing on the average for the 
fifteen years, a very slight falling-off. The 
advance at the beginning of September in 
the present year compares favourably with this 
average reduction, being also rather larger 
than at September 1 in any other of the years 


1923, 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


employees had aggregated 964,647, which was 
an increase of 15,062 over their August 1, 
1935, payrolls. The improvement then had 
also been fairly general, there having been 
gains in each of the five economic areas and 
in most of the main industrial divisions. As 
already indicated, the index at the date under 
review, standing at 107-1, was several points 
higher than at the beginning of September of 
last year, when it was 102-7. 


Employment by Economic Areas 
Firms in all five economic areas showed 
substantial gains, those in Quebec and the 
Prairie Provinces being most pronounced. 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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when the trend has been upward, with the 
exception of 1933. The greatest gains in manu- 
facturing at the date under review occurred 
in fruit and vegetable canneries and in textile 
factories, while there were important seasonal 
losses in fish-canneries, and iron and _ steel 
plants were also slacker. Among the non- 
manufacturing industries, mining, communi- 
cations, transportation, construction and _ ser- 
vices showed heightened activity. On the 
other hand, there were small reductions in 
logging, while employment in trade was prac- 
tically unchanged from the preceding month. 

The employers furnishing data for Septem- 
ber 1, 19385, had numbered 9,355, and their 


MAY JULY SEPT. NOV JAN 


MAY JULY SEPT. NOV. JAN 


DEC fea APR JUNE *AUG OCT 


1936 


FEB “APR. JUNE AUG OCT DEC. 
1935 


The situation generally was more favourable 
than at the beginning of September of last 
year. 

Maritime Provinces—Employment in the 
Maritime Provinces showed a moderate ex- 
pansion at September 1, the fifth successive 
increase in as many months. The advance, 
though not large, is especially interesting 
because it is contrary to the usual seasonal 
trend at this time of year, the experience of 
the years since 1920 showing, on the average, 
a decline between August 1 and September 1. 
Most of the gain at the date under review 
took place in construction and maintenance, 
mainly of highways and roads, although gen- 
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eral building work was also rather more active. 
Improvement was indicated in manufacturing 
(particularly of textile and vegetable food 
products), and in communications. On the 
other hand, logging, coal-mining and railway 
construction showed curtailment. Statistics 
were received from 701 firms in the Maritime 
Provinces, whose staffs aggregated 82,130 
workers at September 1, 1936, compared with 
81,678 in the preceding month. A _ rather 
smaller increase had been recorded at he 
beginning of September of last year, when 
the 656 employers furnishing data had reported 
76,325 persons on their payrolls; the index 
then was over seven points lower than at the 
latest date, when it stood at 114-4. 
Quebec.—lIncreased employment was noted 
in Quebec, mainly in manufacturing, logging, 
mining, transportation and trade; within the 
first-named, the textile, vegetable food, leather, 
rubber and some other manufacturing groups 
showed improvement, while iron and steel, 
non-ferrous metal and tobacco and beverage 


factories released employees. The working 
force of the 2,253 employers co-operating in 
Quebec stood at 285,430 persons, as against 
280,865 at August 1. This gain was consider- 
ably greater than the average increase indi- 
cated at September 1 in the years 1921-1935. 

An advance rather exceeding that noted at 
the date under review had been registered at 
the beginning of September, 1935, but em- 
ployment then was generally in lesser volume, 
the index standing at 99-3 as compared with 
103-0 at the latest date. Statements for Sep- 
tember 1 of last year had been tabulated 
from 2,231 establishments employing 273,178 
workers, compared with 267,289 in the pre- 
ceding month. 

Ontario—In this province, 4,406 firms re- 
ported considerable increases in personnel, 
enlarging their staffs from 414,473 at the first 
of August, to 418,295 at September 1; im- 
provement had also been noted at the same 
date last year, when the index, at 103-9, was 
several points lower than at the latest date, 


Taste —INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








Canada 





Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

104-9 83-3 89-1 97-8 84-8 
101-4 87-3 97-9 100-5 90-5 
113-8 95-4 104-5 100-4 94-6 
97-2 93-2 94-7 93-2 94-0 
99-2 96-6 98-7 95-3 101-3 
108-5 107-8 104-3 106-2 108-1 
112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
87-8 85-3 85-1 91-6 82-8 
91-5 87-0 88-1 90-7 89-2 
101-8 95-4 103-3 92-9 96-2 
99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 
97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 
101-6 93-8 101-6 92-2 96-6 
106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 
106-7 97-2 102-4 98-7 106-8 
107-0 99-3 103-9 100-5 108-0 
112-9 103-1 108-1 102-7 106-0 
111-1 105-0 110-0 108-1 101-8 
107-5 103-8 107-0 101-3 99-3 
108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 
102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 
101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 
101-8 91-4 103 -4 90-5 95-9 
103-4 96-4 103-4 92-7 99-0 
103 -4 99-8 104-7 97-7 102-2 
111-7 101-6 106-2 101-9 104-8 
113-9 101-6 107-1 103-9 107-9 
114-4 103-0 108-1 107-4 109-3 

8-1 28-1 41-2 13-5 9-1 


Areas as at Sept. 1, 1936 





Nors.—The “Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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viz., 108-1. Manufacturing recorded a sub- 
stantial increase. ‘There were large seasonal 
increases over August 1, 1936, in the vegetable 
food and textile divisions, together with 
smaller gains in leather, chemical, non-ferrous 
metal, electrical apparatus and some other 
groups, while there were moderate declines 
in lumber, pulp and paper, tobacco and 
beverage and iron and steel factories. Among 
the non-manufacturing industries, mining, 
communications, construction, services and 
trade reported heightened activity, but logging 
was slacker. 

The 4,126 employers co-operating at the 
same date in 1985 had employed 397,962 
persons as compared with 392,513 at August 
1 of last year. 

Prairie Provinces—A further important ad- 
vance was indicated on the whole in industrial 
employment in the Prairie Provinces at the 
beginning of September; the index was nearly 
seven points higher than at September 1, 
1935, when a much smaller increase had been 
recorded by the firms making returns. Data 


were tabulated for the date under review from 
1,447 employers of 136,342 workers, as com- 
pared with 131,818 in the preceding month. 
Mining, transportation and _ construction 
afforded heightened employment, the gains in 
the last-named being extensive. On the other 
hand, manufacturing and retail trade were 
slacker; within the former group, iron and 
steel works showed most of the loss. The 
seasonal employment afforded in harvesting 
operations at this time of year is, of course, 
not reflected in these statistics. 

For September 1, 1935, 1,855 firms had re- 
ported 126,860 employees, or 2,250 more than 
in the preceding month. 

British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed an increase at September 
1, the sixth recorded in as many months. A 
similar advance had been indicated at the 
same date of last year, but the index, at 
108:0, was then slightly lower than at the 
latest date (viz., 109-3). Manufacturing on 
the whole was brisker, the improvement 
occurring largely in lumber and vegetable 


Taste IIL.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








—- Montreal Quebec Toronto 

SKS) 1 Koel ees C112 am bier Oe WE oe at ats 97-6 

Sept. 1; 19238702... 04°38 |. Seen. < 99-0 

Sepies.1, 10245 ae. 94-1 97-5 94-2 

Septrssts 19258 ease 98-5 98-5 97-8 

Septe, al.) 19268 ear» 106-0 104-6 102-0 

Septh ail, 19278. Gente 107-8 119-9 109-3 

Septr “1, “1928s .eae so. 115-7 132-7 114-3 

Septt.21,,19298. 805. 3 120-2 136-5 125-0 

Septr o1,.-19302-e86s%- 113-2 138-5 114-7 

Sept? «1; 193 12sFae. = 102°3 123-2 106-6 

Sept? 1, 19322 4%... 86-3 105-8 91-6 

84-4 99-7 88-4 

86-6 99-9 94-3 

84-8 88-9 95-8 

81-6 90-0 93-0 

86-3 94-0 94-9 

83-8 93-4 94-8 

86-3 96:7 96-” 

7-2 95-8 97-9 

86-8 99-0 97-7 

87-2 100-9 97-2 

88-7 102-8 98-7 

91-5 101-8 101-1 

91-7 100-5 101-7 

91-9 99-0 100-8 

86-4 93-5 100-6 

87-0 92-0 96-4 

87-5 93-3 97-8 

88-3 91-7 98-7 

92-7 95-8 100-2 

93-7 96-8 101-1 

93-5 94-5 101-4 

92-2 96-5 101-3 

94-3 97-9 103-4 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Sept. 1, 

HOS 6. «4.50 h eee Panne 13-9 1:3 12-6 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Re ee Pais ART As i foe ley ORR AIISIO c 101-2 88-5 
114:5 OD lis: Atall ae uteceae arore 92-0 90-3 
107-1 8356 | Serene. 88-4 90-0 
104-9 91-5 85-3 90-1 98-6 
105-0 105-6 108-8 104-0 107-5 
117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
121-7 95-8 77°8 98-2 104-5. 
98-0 77-1 71-8 85-1 89-0 
93-1 77-7 76°2 82-2 87-4 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 91-8 
97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
98-2 84-6 109-1 2°6 88-0 
99-0 85-8 127-0 83-3 G0-0 
99°3 87-7 132-6 83-5 89-7 
101-3 90-3 133-5 85-5 93-4 
103-5 93-5 123-5 87-0 96-5 
106-2 93-9 113-4 89-1 99-9 
104-3 95-4 106-6 90-6 101-7 
103-9 95-2 105-2 90-1 105-7 
105-6 100-1 106-8 81-1 103-5. 
104-0 101-4 115-4 91-4 101-3 
103-6 100-4 118-7 94-1 100-3. 
103-2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
99-5 96-8 120-0 91-2 97-8. 
101-4 97-1 117-7 94-1 96+ 9 
103-1 96-8 131-2 88-1 100-1 
107-7 98-1 136-1 87-3 101-9 
108-2 97-6 123-2 90-9 103-8 
110-0 99-4 113-0 92-7 106-0 
107-4 99-8 115-1 93-8 109-2 
111-2 97-7 106-9 92-9 110-0 
1-4 3:1 1-4 3-9 3:5 





Nors.—The ‘Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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food factories, while fish canneries released 
help. Logging and highway construction and 
maintenance also showed heightened activity, 
while railway construction and shipping re- 
leased some workers. The personnel of the 
1,057 firms furnishing data rose from 91,126 
persons at August 1, to 92,334 at the begin- 
ning of September. At the same date last 
year, 987 employers had made returns, show- 
ing an aggregate working force of 90,322. 


Employment by Cites 


Employment advanced in Montreal, Quebec 
city, Toronto, Ottawa, and Vancouver, while 
curtailment was noted in Hamilton, Windsor, 
and Winnipeg. 

Montreal—Employment in Montreal show- 
ed an increase at September 1, 3,040 persons 
having been added since August 1 to the 
paylists of the 1,855 co-operating firms, who 
employed 141,569. Considerable improve- 
ment was noted in manufacturing, particularly 
in textiles, but leather, lumber, vegetable food 


and printing and publishing factories were 
also somewhat busier. In addition, transport- 
ation, construction, services and trade showed 
heightened activity. A smaller advance had 
occurred at September 1, 1935, and the index 
then was between five and six points lower. 
Quebec—An increase was registered in 
Quebec, according to 173 employers of 13,064 
persons, as compared with 12,924 in the pre- 
ceding month. Manufacturing, especially of 
leather products, and construction were rather 
more active, while other industries showed 
little general change. Employment as re- 
ported by employers was in smaller volume 
than at the beginning of September of a year 
ago, when a larger advance had been noted. 
Toronto—Manufacturing showed  substan- 
tial improvement, chiefly in the leather, vege- 
table food, textile, electrical apparatus and 
metal divisions; services and trade also af- 
forded moderately increased employment, 
while the fluctuations in the other industries 
were slight. Statements were received from 


Taste IIT.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








All Manu- : 
Bar. industries] facturing Logging 
Septey 1.1921 ..7. Pees 89-8 85-8 75-6 
Sept: 1, 199278. ....5.8 oe 94-8 93-6 65-9 
Sepers li, 1923 Fee ee 101-2 100-7 78-4 
Sepia a bw lOZ4ewe.. Fach ame 94-2 91-5 79-0 
Sept. 1, 19259 ....4.7.2 97-8 96-8 69-5 
Septei elem Aen fie 106-2 104-8 66-8 
Septet. 1, 0927 So ore che pone 111-0 106-8 78-7 
Sep. 1, 19280e. .0- fe 119-1 115-9 75-0 
Septe 1) 1920. 2f Aee 126-8 119-8 83-6 
Septza 2 9808s ...557-8 116-6 108-2 54-3 
Septe 1h WOsiee eo 107-1 94-7 30-5 
Septeen1, W932". feb es 86-0 83-1 26-0 
Septes 15719330 ..<i ot oe ee 88-5 86-8 48-3 
Sept. 1, 1934522. ....3.3 124 98-8 94-3 85-6 
Jan. 1j_l935 Os note 94-4 87-4 181-3 
Hebi il. jacket ewe ken eee 94-6 90-1 183-4 
Mapes Suede sits soc ke tees 96-4 92-7 166-9 
Aprile Nl ol Ae casa eee 93-4 93-9 104:3 
Mair el och eta cock ot cn 95-2 95-6 93-9 
June, Bie eee eee 97-6 98-4 96-0 
JUBYOE Vo. k. OMe. int oa 99-5 98-5 82-2 
ANGES Vo act eee st ee 101-1 99-8 79-0 
Sepcar ls. 4. Sates... c eee eee 102-7 100-8 77-7 
Octaad... 4.479. cosh i 106-1 103-3 115-8 
Nove 1. 4. Sothcscsstce ee 107-7 103-5 158-4 
Decks Its Je... ee ee 104-6 101-4 183-5 
Jatiee” Wi, 198688... 2.8 eee 99-1 96-8 183-4 
Beings Ol. cdswe ee eet cee 98-4 98-5 173-1 
Martie 1... fateh sci ttt oe ote 98-9 99-5 147-0 
April® lt. 22588. .ccer eee 97-4 101-1 102-6 
Mayid leattotad Scere 99-5 102-7 88-6 
SUNG. Le acts oie oo ai bate ae 102-0 103-4 94-1 
Jul yee Lee eee ody eee 104-6 104-7 93-4 
AUgSaiel. abet eis n7 bch eeoes 105-6 104-9 85-0 
Sept. 1..2.5.38. Ae Ae 107-1 105-9 82-7 
Relative Weight of Em- 
ployment by Industries as 
BL Depts 1L9sOs snes. te 100-0 52-9 2-3 


ys Commu-|} Trans- Con- : 

Mining | nications portation | struction Services | Trade 
100-4 91-8 98-4 86-9 89-6 91-4 
101-6 88-8 103-3 100-8 87-7 90-1 
108-8 91-4 104-7 110-8 100-4 91-3 
103-7 97-1 99-6 101-4 101-5 91-4 

98-0 98-6 100-4 107-7 105-2 94-8 
101-7 103-2 104-7 133-5 110-4 98-1 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 

96-5 92-9 86-5 84-4 119-4 113-? 
100-4 83-8 82-5 88-4 113-8 111-8 
112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125-5 117-1 
119-1 78-6 76:2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
1203 77-8 76-2 87-2 111-9 116-6 
118-8 77-5 76-5 94-2 111-7 116-7 
117-7 77°7 76:3 80-2 111-4 117-4 
116-2 77-5 80-1 84-7 116-4 119-3 
119-2 79-2 79-9 89-5 118-5 119-9 
121-5 80-8 82-7 101-1 123-6 122-1 
125-2 81-6 85-4 104-7 127-9 120-7 
128-6 82-1 85°8 110-9 127-8 121-8 
129-5 82-1 86-4 117-4 120-5 123-8 
132-5 81-4 84-5 119-9 117-1 124-6 
131-1 81-0 84-0 95-9 116-3 131-1 
129-9 79-3 77-9 74-8 118-0 135-9: 
129-4 77-2 78-2 74-4 116-4 121-6 
129-1 77-7 78-9 78+2 117-5 123-1 
128-2 V7-7 78-5 71-8 118-5 121-6 
127-4 78-4 82-8 79-4 120-4 123-3 
132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-f 
134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127-3 
137-9 84-1 88-7 102-9 135-8 126-3 
140-2 86-0 89-4 109-0 187-5 126-3 

6-4 2-2 10-5 12-7 3-0 10-6 





Nots.—The ‘Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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1,486 firms with 128,010 workers, 2,855 more 
than at August 1. Expansion on a smaller 
scale had been indicated at the same date of 
a year ago, and employment then was below 
its present level. 

Ottawa—There was a further increase in 
Ottawa, chiefly in manufacturing, construc- 
tion and trade. The 196 firms furnishing 
returns reported 14,661 employees, compared 
with 14,179 in the preceding month. At 
September 1, 1935, a minor decline had been 
noted, and the index was then several points 
lower. 

Hamilton—Manufacturing showed curtail- 
ment, mainly in textile and iron and steel. 
The changes in the remaining industries were 
on a comparatively small scale. Two hundred 
and eighty-seven employers had 31,482 per- 
sons on their payrolls, as compared with 32,120 
at August 1. Employment had been consid- 
erably curtailed at the beginning of September 
of a year ago, when industrial activity was at 
a much lower level. 
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Windsor—A substantial reduction was 
registered in Windsor, where the 176 firms 
making returns reported 14,582 workers, as 
against 15,714 in the preceding month. Vege- 
table food and iron and steel factories showed 
diminished activity, while in other industries 
there was little general change. A moderate 
loss had been noted at the same date of last 
year, but the index was then slightly lower. 

Winnipeg—Employment in Winnipeg de- 
clined on the whole; construction and trans- 
portation showed small advances, while manu- 
facturing and trade were slacker. An aggre- 
gate working force of 39,878 persons was re- 
ported by the 484 co-operating establishments, 
which had employed 40,331 workers in the 
preceding month. A decrease had also been 
recorded at the same date in 1935, when the 
index was somewhat lower. 

Vancouver—There was a moderate advance 
in employment in Vancouver, according to 
statements received from 4389 firms employing 
35,351 workers, as against 35,125 at August 1. 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 








1Relative | Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, 





: Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, 
Industries Weight 1936 1936 1935 1934 1933 193 1931 
Manufacturing.......... ISIN IR APT 52-9 105-9 104-9 100-8 94-3 86-8 83-1 94-7 
Animal products—edible............ 2-7 136-9 142-5 134-6 125-9 127-4 112-7 109-3 
Hur and products.3.! @-g.a-<e. +2 hone 2 89-2 94-0 99-7 81-9 101-5 79-6 92-3 
Leather and products.............++ 2-2 112-2 108-2 111-0 99-9 100-2 91-4 91-3 
Boots‘and shoess.k nasa. + vetents 1-5 114-6 110-8 115-7 105-2 108-2 99-4 100-7 
Lumber and products..........-.:+. 4-5 87-1 87-4 81-7 74-2 66-5 59-4 77°5 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-7 82-0 83-8 77-5 68-9 58-9 50:4 67-5 
Wurniture. yee. 2. b: teeeeee | bie one 7 84-4 83-1 75-9 72-3 70-5 67-3 95-7 
Other lumber products ee 1-1 104-9 102-2 99-1 92-2 87-0 81-0 93-7 
Musical instruments...............+- fiasl 53°33 49-6 47-4 48-0 29-6 50:1 61-9 
Plant products—edible.............. 3°38 133-32 120-3 126-4 125-3 115-2 109-2 124-1 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-2 103-6 104-3 98-2 94-4 89-5 88-5 94-3 
Pulp and. paper... f.e. antes « + peut 2-8 96-3 98-3 89-9 86-4 79-3 76-1 82-8 
Paper produets...).:..90.: > teacae 1-0 123-4 121-4 113-0 105-2 102-3 98-3 99-1 
Printing and publishing............ 2-4 106-3 106-4 104-2 101-4 98-7 101-7 107-9 
Rubber products... ..5.#5.0+-ten 9a 1:3 101-5 98-7 91-2 94:3 84-2 80-7 95-7 
Textile products =..c)....c-sescdee cs 10-1 118-8 113-7 112-3 108-1 101-5 93-9 93-3 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-9 133-5 129-1 129-0 122-6 115-2 102-6 95-9 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-8 93-9 91-1 89-5 90-3 82-8 75-2 76-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 9 145-3 140-5 133-0 119-3 126-0 103-9 96-9 
Silk and silk goods.............. 1-0 514-4 496-8 523-6 469-7 397-9 366-9 983-5 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 9-0 124-0 120-2 117-9 114-0 113-9 104-7 100-1 
Garments and personal furnishings eo 110-1 101-6 99-9 96-1 89-0 87-4 92-4 
Other textile products.......;..... 1-0 94-3 94-2 92-6 91-7 81-3 70-9 76-9 
Plant products (n.@.8.)........eseee0 1-5 113-4 118-3 121-0 114-0 109-3 112-6 118-7 
PE ODACGOR . Hark... od. So deletes ot oe 8 95-4 100-9 109-0 103-7 105-5 106-3 108-0 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 139-2 143-8 133-5 128-4 113-2 121-1 133-8 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 1 128-4 131-6 107-5 122-1 96-4 84-6 86-8 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 139-3 138-3 129-5 121-1 111-3 106-9 112-0 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 88-9 88-4 80-6 75-8 64-6 69-9 107-9 
Electric light and power............- 1-5 124-1 122-3 118-8 116-6 112-1 117-6 133-0 
Electrical apparatus..............++- 1-7 124-4 120-8 122-3 105-1 91-8 101-3 133-1 
Tron and steel products............-- 10-7 83-1 85-5 79-7 71-2 62-8 62-1 79-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1:3 107-4 107-3 100-0 85-7 68-7 60-8 81-9 
Machinery (other than vehicles) .. 1-1 106-5 106-9 91-8 82-2 66-3 71-4 92-3 
Agricultural implements........... “4 45-5 51-6 52-8 37-0 29-6 22-4 25-7 
and vehidles’.. ..%. bs08. os. hen eee 4-4 74-2 78-8 75-1 69-4 65-0 64-8 77-0 
Automobiles and parts............ 1:3 92-0 99-5 100-1 79-4 68-8 57-3 57-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing. . 2 56-6 67-4 58-4 48-3 42-7 66-4 100°8 
Heating appliances...............- 5 105-8 112-8 100-9 93-5 81-4 78-5 103-2 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.). 6 91-9 90-1 79-1 65-0 55-3 53-9 109-3 
Foundry and machine shop pro- Fe 
Quetey re 2 Biren res eee 5 96-7 93-2 87-9 74-5 63-0 61-5 79-2 
Other iron and steel products... 1-7 93-2 89-8 83-0 77-0 67-5 65-4 85-2 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-2 139-3 137-3 123-2 111-9 91-6 80-6 107-5 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 143-7 143-6 141-6 138-7 127-5 122-2 132-2 
Miscellaneous Sra trocar 6 133-0 133-1 128-3 114-2 99-3 96-4 106-5 


* The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated ee is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Manufacturing plants reported larger payrolls, 
the greatest gains being in the food and 
lumber industries, but transportation showed 
a decline. Employment was more active than 
at the same date of a year ago, although a 
much larger increase had then been noted. 

Index numbers by cities are given in 
Table 2. 

Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—Continuing the wuninter- 
ruptedly favourable movement in evidence 
since the beginning of the year, employment 
in manufactures showed a further advance at 
September 1, the 5,812 co-operating employ- 
ers enlarging their payrolls from 531,449 at 
August 1, to 536,420 at the date under review. 
Reflecting this advance, the index rose from 
104-9 in the preceding month to 105°9 at 
September 1, when it was higher than in any 
other month since October 1, 1930. 

The increase in activity at the beginning 
of September, 1936, is especially interesting 
because factory operations have very often 
been curtailed in the early autumn of the 
years since 1920, the average index showing a 
small fractional. reduction between August 1 
and September 1. The crude index when ad- 
justed for seasonal movement therefore show- 
ed a gain, rising from 101-9 at the first of 
August to 103-0 at the latest date. 

A review of the manufacturing group shows 
that the edible animal, pulp and _ paper, 
tobacco and beverage and iron, and steel di- 
visions reported contractions as compared 
with the preceding month; these were gen- 
erally seasonal in character. On the other 
hand, the leather, musical instrument, vege- 
table food, rubber, textile, electrical appara- 
tus, electric light and power and non-ferrous 
metal industries indicated considerable im- 
provement, also partly of a seasonal nature. 
The largest gains in factory employment were 
in Quebec. 

The unadjusted indexes of factory employ- 
ment at September 1 in the sixteen years of 
the record are as follows: 1936, 105-9; 1935, 
100-8; 1934, 94-3; 1933, 86-8; 1932, 83-1; 
1931, 94-7; 1930, 108-2; 1929, 119-8; 1928, 
115-9; 1927, 106-8: 1926, 104-8: 1925, 96-8; 
1924, 91-5; 1923, 100-7; 1922, 93-6 and 1921, 
85-8. 

For September 1, 1935, 5,550 manufacturers 
had reported 506,900 employees on their staffs; 
the increase over the preceding month had 
been on much the same scale as at the date 
under review. 

Animal Products, Edible—Large seasonal 
declines occurred in fish canneries, while dair- 
ies were also rather slacker and other branches 
of this group showed little general change. 
The payrolls of the 313 co-operating factories 


aggregated 26,513 employees, as compared 
with 27,659 in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment at September 1, 1935, had suffered a 
rather larger decrease, and the index number 
then was slightly lower than at the date under 
review. 

Leather and Products—An increase was 
shown in leather factories, chiefly in foot- 
wear plants; the general gain in the group 
somewhat exceeded that noted at the begin- 
ning of September of last year, when the em- 
ployment indicated by the firms making re- 
turns was at a very slightly lower level. State- 
ments were received from 292 manufacturers 
having 22,825 persons in their employ, as 
against 22,000 at August 1, 1936. Ontario 
firms reported the most marked advances. 

Lumber and Products—Moderate reduc- 
tions were made in sawmills, but container, 
vehicle and other lumber-using factories were 
rather more active. The result was a de- 
crease of 79 persons in the staffs of the 845 
lumber establishments furnishing data, whose 
payrolls aggregated 46,085. This loss was 
decidedly smaller than that noted at Sep- 
tember 1, 1935, when the index was over five 
points lower. 

Musical Instruments—Additions to person- 
mel were recorded in musical instrument works, 
35 of which enlarged their labour forces by 
104 persons to 1,521 at September 1. The 
increase occurred mainly in Quebec. A greater 
gain had been indicated at the beginning of 
September, 1935, but employment was then 
at a lower level. 

Plant Products, Edible—Confectionery and 
chocolate and fruit and vegetable preserving 
factories reported heightened activity, the 
additions to staffs in canneries being particu- 
larly pronounced. The general improvement 
was on a larger scale than at the same date 
last year, when the index stood at 126-4, 
compared with 133-3 at the beginning of 
September, 1936. Data were compiled from 
479 firms in the vegetable food division, whose 
payrolls rose from 34,933 at August 1, to 38,790 
at the date under review. Ontario recorded 
the most marked advances. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this group showed a decline, improvement in 
the production of paper goods being offset by 
losses in plup and paper mills. A small re- 
duction had been noted at September 1 of 
last year, when the index, at 98-2, was over 
five points lower than at the date under re- 
view. The forces of the 605 co-operating 
establishments included 63,041 persons at the 
beginning of September, as compared with 
63,479 in the preceding month. 

Rubber Products—Improvement was indi- 
cated in rubber factories, 53 of .which em- 
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ployed 12,932 workers, compared with 12,580 
at August 1. The situation at September 1, 
1935, had also shown a betterment as com- 
pared with the preceding month, but employ- 
ment was then at a lower level, the index 
standing at 91-2, as against 101-5 at the date 
under review. 

Textile Products—Seasonal increases occur- 
red in textile factories, 1,037 of which had 
102,127 employees, as against 97,856 at 
August 1. Most of the advance took place in 
Quebec and Ontario, but the tendency was 
generally favourable. Garment and personal 
furnishing factories registered the bulk of the 
gain, while headwear, cotton, woollen, silk 
and knitting mills were also busier. The index 
of employment at the same date last year 
was between six and seven points lower; the 
increase then reported had imvolved a much 
smaller number of workers. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Cur- 
tailment was noted in these industries at 
September 1 as compared with August 1, 
since when 635 persons were released from the 
payrolls of the 183 co-operating factories, 
which employed 15,297 operatives. The level 
of employment was lower than at the begin- 
ning of September, 1925, when a gain had 
been indicated in the group as a whole. 

Chemical Products—Employment in this 
division showed a small advance according to 
statistics from 201 employers of 11,446 per- 
sons, compared with 11,358 at August 1. The 
situation in the chemical industries was more 
favourable than at the same date a year ago. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Factories 
producing these classes of building materials 
showed rather greater activity; statements 
were received from 207 plants, having 9,857 
workers, as against 9,797 in the preceding 
month. A decrease had been noted at the 
beginning of September last year; the index 
then was several points lower. 

Electric Light and Power—Considerable 
@xpansion was shown in electric current plants, 
‘98 of which employed 15,638 persons, or 215 
more than at August 1. Employment was 
brisker than at September 1, 1935, although 
a larger increase had then been indicated. 

Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
group increased at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, 506 workers having been added since 
August 1 to the forces of the 124 co-operating 
establishments, which had 17,103 employees. 
The gain occurred mainly in Ontario. A 
smaller advance had been noted at the 
corresponding date in 1935, and the index 
then was rather lower. 

Iron and Steel Products—The agricultural 
implement, heating appliance and _ vehicle 
divisions of the iron and steel group recorded 
contractions in employment, while sheet metal, 
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wire and some other factories were busier. On 
the whole, there was a reduction of 3,219 in 
the forces of the 856 co-operating iron and 
steel manufacturers, who employed 108,201 
persons at the beginning of September. The 
largest losses were in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. The trend at September 1, 1935, 
had also been downward; the decline then 
was much smaller, but the index number was 
over three points lower than at the date under — 
review, when it stood at 83-1. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The precious 
and the base metals, and the smelting and re- 
fining divisions reported heightened employ- 
ment; 169 manufacturers in the group as a 
whole employed 22,160 operatives, as against 
21,846 at August 1. Improvement had also 
been indicated at the same date last year, but 
general activity was then decidedly less. 


Mineral Products—Employment in this 
group showed little general change, according 
to statements from 143 establishments with 
14,596 persons on their pay-rolls, as against 
14,566 at the beginning of August. The index 
was higher than at September 1, 1935, when 
a larger gain had taken place. 


Logging 


Employment in logging camps showed a 
falling-off at the beginning of September, 
according to the 311 co-operating firms, whose 
payrolls aggregated 23,400 workers, compared 
with 23,987 in the preceding month. The 
number employed in the bush at September 1 
was greater than at the same date in 1935, 
being also larger than in most other years of 
the record. 

Mining 

Coal_—Data were received from 100 operators 
having 23,193 men on their payrolls, as com- 
pared with 23,126 at the beginning of August. 
Improvement in the Prairie coal-fields rather 
more than offset declines in the Maritime 
Provinces. Much greater gains had been made 
at the same date a year ago, when the index 
number was fractionally higher than at the 
date under review. 

Metallic Ores—Employment in metallic ore 
mines showed a further expansion, according 
to returns from 217 firms whose forces rose 
from 32,372 persons at August 1, to 33,156 at 
the beginning of September. An advance had 
also been shown at September 1, 1935, but em- 
ployment was then in lesser volume. 

Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
Continued gains were reported in this group, 
in which 83 firms enlarged their staffs by 205 
workers to 8,284 at September 1. A larger 
increase had been noted at the corresponding 
date of last year; the level of employment 
then, however, was considerably lower. 
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Communications 


Further expansion was indicated in the 
communications division, in which the com- 
panies reporting employed 22,790 workers, as 
compared with 22,280 in the preceding month. 
The index was higher than in the early autumn 
of 19385; the gain then indicated had been 
much smaller. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage. 
—Improvement was shown in local transpor- 
tation at the date under review, for which 
the 235 employers furnishing data reported 
27,200 workers, or 201 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. The advances were chiefly 
in the Prairie Provinces. A rather larger in- 
crease had been recorded at the beginning of 
September, 1935, when the index was some 
three points lower. 


Steam Railways—There was a further gain 
in the number employed in steam railway 
operation at September 1, according to the 
101 companies and branches from which re- 
turns were received, and which had 62,824 
employees, compared with 61,845 at August 
1. Employment was at a higher level than at 
the same date last year; the advance then 
noted had been on a smaller scale. The im- 
provement reported at the beginning of 
September, 1936, took place mainly in Quebec 
and the Prarie Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Reductions in 
staffs were indicated in the water transporta- 
tion group, in which activity was rather 
greater than at the same date in 1935, when 
the tendency had also been upward. State- 
ments were received from 109 employers of 
16,831 workers, as against 17,141 in the pre- 
ceding month. 


« 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Important expansion was shown 
in building construction, in which employ- 
ment was not so brisk as in the late summer 
of 1935. Data were received from 728 con- 
tractors, whose payrolls stood at 24,553 at 
September 1, 1936, as compared with 23,461 
at the beginning of August. The trend was 
favourable in most of the provinces. 
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Highway—There was a _ further pro- 
nounced increase in this group, 3,791 men 
being added to the forces of the 381 co- 
operating organizations, who had 60,200 work- 
ers. There were gains in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, Ontario and the Western Provinces, 
while curtailment was indicated in Quebec. 
Activity was generally less than at September 
1, 1985, when a larger advance had been re- 
ported. 

Railway—Further increases in employment 
were indicated by the 33 employers furnish- 
ing data in this division, who employed 43,710 
persons, as against 41,253 in the preceding 
month. Improvement occurred in Quebec, 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. Smaller 
additions to staffs had been noted at the 
corresponding date in 1935; the index number 
then was many points lower. 


Services 


Continued improvement was shown in the 
service group, in which business this year has 
been brisker than in 1935. The 472 establish- 
ments furnishing information for September 
1, 1936, reported 29,994 assistants, or 364 more 
than at August 1. Most of the gain occurred 
in hotels and restaurants. 


Trade 


Little general change was noted in either 
wholesale or retail trade, in both of which 
employment continued at a higher level than 
in the late summer of last year; a gain had 
then been indicated by the firms making re- 
turns in the group as a whole. Statistics for 
September 1, 1936, were received from 1,299 
trading establishments employing 101,977 
persons, compared with 101,939 at the 
beginning of August, 1936. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns at the 


date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of August, 1936 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are en- 
gaged at work other than their own trades or 
who are idle due to illness are not considered 
as unemployed, while unions which are in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 


unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 

Further improvement in the local trade 
unions situation was evident at the close of 
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August, the 1,800 labour organizations making 
returns, with an aggregate membership of 
181,861 persons, showing that 19,591, or a 
percentage of 10°8, were without employ- 
ment, in comparison with 12-5 per cent in 
July. This advance noted in August marks 
the fourth month in a series of gradual and 
continuous favourable tendencies, culminating 
at the close of August in the maximum of 
employment available this year to date. Ex- 
pansion on a larger scale than in comparison 
with July was reflected over August a year 
ago, when 14-2 per cent of the members re- 
ported, were idle. Alberta unions showed 


A separate tabulation is made each month 
of unemployment affecting local trade union 
members in the largest city in each Province, 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
Toronto unions, with a gain of around 5 per 
cent, recorded the most marked expansion 
from July, and in Montreal advances of over 
3 per cent were noted. Increases in work 
afforded, of minor importance, were evident 
among Edmonton, Vancouver, Winnipeg and 
Regina unions. Recessions in activity of note- 
worthy degree, however, were manifest by 
Halifax members, and in Saint John em- 
ployment was retarded by less than one per 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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the most substantial increases in activity 
when contrasted with July conditions, the 
coal mines of the Province particularly, afford- 
ing a greater volume of work. In Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia, gains of lesser 
degree were shown, while in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, the trend was toward heightened 
activity though the changes were but fractional. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick unions, how- 
ever, indicated a slightly adverse tendency. 
All Provinces participated in the better em- 
ployment movement noted from August a 
year ago, Alberta unions, as in the previous 
comparison, showing the most outstanding 
advancement, though the improvement noted 
among Ontario and British Columbia mem- 
bers was also noteworthy. In Manitoba 
moderate gains occurred, the remaining Prov- 
inces showing a slightly upward trend. 
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cent. Decided betterment in conditions from 
August a year ago was indicated by Edmon- 
ton and Toronto unions, and in Montreal and 
Vancouver the situation improved consider- 
ably. Gains of moderate proportions were 
reported from Saint John and Winnipeg. On 
the other hand, Halifax members suffered 
losses in employment of about 4 per cent, 
and in Regina the trend was toward lessened 
activity though the change from August last 
year was slight. 

Appearing with this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment from 
January, 1930, to date. The curve has pur- 
sued a steadily downward course since the 
close of April, denoting an increasing employ- 
ment volume, and continued this favourable 
movement throughout August. Industrial 
activity, as reflected by the chart, was more 
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pronounced during August than in the corres- 
ponding month of last year when the curve 
rested at a point above that of the month 
reviewed. 


The manufacturing industries showed a 
very slight tendency toward a better situation 
during August from the previous month, and 
improvement on a larger scale was manifest 
from August a year ago. This was apparent 
from the reports received from 502 unions in 
the manufacturing industries, with 60,416 mem- 
bers, 6,513 or 10-8 per cent of whom were 
idle at the close of the month, contrasted with 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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percentages of 11-2 in July and 14-0 
in August, 1935. Glass and hat and cap 
workers, whose combined membership was 
rather smaller, showed a noteworthy per- 
centage increase in activity from July. Em- 
ployment was also better maintained among 
wood, fur, iron and steel, garment, leather, 
and brewery workers, bakers and confection- 
ers, and meat cutters and butchers, though the 
changes were not of particular significance in 
any one group of trades. 


Contractions in activity of a largely off- 
setting nature were recorded among general 
labourers, metal polishers, cigar and tobacco 
workers, printing tradesmen, paper makers, 
and textile and carpet workers. Employment 
for jewellery workers remained at the same 
level as in July. Compared with the returns 
for August of last year in the manufacturing 
industries, extensive employment recovery was 
noted among textile and carpet, wood and 
glass workers, and bakers and confectioners, 
and the situation for iron and steel, fur and 
jewellery workers, was also substantially im- 
proved. Activity in the printing trades 
tended upward though the variation from 
August last year was slight. Pronounced in- 
creases in slackness, however, were evident 
among metal polishers and general labourers. 
There was a noteworthy falling off in work 
accorded cigar and tobacco, leather, and hat 
and cap workers, from August, 1935, while 
among brewery workers slight recessions only, 
were shown. In the garment trades and 
among paper makers there was little change 
though the tendency was toward lessened 
activity. 


Employment in the coal mines was in 
greater volume during August than in either 
the previous month or August a year ago, 
according to the returns compiled from 44 
local unions involving a total of 14,741 mem- 
bers. Of these, 1,374 were out of work on 
the last day of the month, a percentage of 
9-3 centrasted with percentages of 12-4 in 
July and 14:7 in August, 1935. Greater 
activity in the Alberta coal fields accounted 
largely for the better situation obtaining in 
the industry as a whole, from July, though 
in British Columbia there was a slight em- 
ployment. A: less favourable tendency 
was noted in Nova Scotia but the change was 
less than one per cent. As in the previous 
comparison, the Alberta coal mines were the 
determining factor in the improvement 
registered from August last year, though 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia unions 
also contributed to the total advance. Short 
time work, however, was rather prevalent 
throughout the month. 
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TABLE II—-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE-UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIE 
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From unions in the building and construc- 
tion trades, 198 reports were forwarded during 
August covering a membership of 20,766 
persons, 6,201 or a percentage of 29-9 of 
whom were without employment on the last 
day of the month, in comparison with 37:4 
per cent of inactivity at the close of July and 
44-1 per cent in August, 1935. Carpenters 
and joiners were afforded a much _ better 
volume of work than in July, the improve- 
ment recorded involving the greatest number 
of workers reported in any of the groups of 
trades. Among tile-layers, lathers and roofers, 
steam shovelmen and hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers, large percentage gains were 
registered from July, but as their combined 
membership was small they did not include 
a great number of workers. Considerably im- 
proved conditions were also reflected by 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, over July, 
and among painters, decorators and paper 
hangers, moderate gains in activity were re- 
corded. Electrical workers maintained practi- 
cally the same situation as in the preceding 
month. Bridge and structural iron workers, 
however, were decidedly less active than in 
July, and recessions, on a much smaller scale, 
though noteworthy, were recorded by granite 
and stone cutters, and plumbers and steam 
fitters. The improvement shown in building 
and construction operations from August last 
year was widely distributed throughout the 
majority of trades, steam shovelmen, bridge 
and structural iron workers, carpenters, and 
joiners, electrical workers, tile layers, lathers 
and roofers and hod carriers, and building 
labourers, particularly showing pronounced 
expansion during the month reviewed. Much 
better conditions prevailed also, for brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, painters and 
decorators and paper hangers, and plumbers 
and steam fitters. Granite and stone cutters 
alone, reported a slackening in work avail- 
able, which was quite marked. 


A slight upward employment movement 
was manifest in the transportation industries 
during August from both the previous month 
and August, 1935, as shown from the returns 
compiled from a total of 808 local unions, 
with an aggregate of 58,156 members. Of 
these, 3,066 were idle on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 5-3 in contrast with 
percentages of 6:3 in July and 6:9 in August, 
1935. Steam railway employees, whose re- 
turns constituted nearly 78 per cent of the 
entire group membership reported, showed 
increases in activity on a small scale when 
compared with July, and gains of slightly 
greater degree over August last year. Among 
street and electric railway employees there 
was but nominal employment advancement 
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recorded in both comparisons. Navigation 
workers, and teamsters and chauffeurs showed 
a small employment rise from July, though 
some curtailment in work afforded was noted 
from August a year ago. 

No variation in conditions was apparent 
among retail shop clerks during August from 
the previous month, the 5 unions furnishing 
reports with 1,489 members, indicating an un- 
employment percentage of 4°7, the same as 
was recorded in July. The situation was 
considerably better, however, than in August 
last year when 12-3 per cent of inactivity was 
recorded. 

Civic employees with 79 associations, cover- 
ing a membership of 8,894 persons, during 
August, showed that 329 were idle at the end 
of the month, a percentage of 3-7, contrasted 
with percentages of 1°8 in July and 3-0 in 
August last year. 

Unemployment in the miscellaneous group 
of trades remained at the same level during 
August as in the previous month, according to 
the reports tabulated from 130 unions, with 
a membership numbering 6,698 persons. Of 
these, 681, or 10:2 per cent, were without work 
on the last day of the month, this percentage 
being identical with that recorded in July. 
Hotel and restaurant employees were afforded 
a moderately increased volume of work during 
August, and fractional improvement only was 
registered by theatre and stage employees, 
barbers, and stationary engineers and firemen. 
Unclassified workers, however, showed a 
nominal adverse change. Employment ad- 
vancement, on a large scale, was noted in the 
miscellaneous group of trades as a whole, 
from August last year when 22-0 per cent of 
idleness was recorded. In this comparison 
barbers, and hotel and restaurant employees 
were decidedly busier during the month re- 
viewed, and slight gains in activity were re- 
flected by theatre and stage employees. 
Among stationary engineers and firemen and 
unclassified workers, quite small employment 
recessions were evident. 


The percentage of idleness among fishermen 
stood at 4-2 at the close of August as com- 
pared with a percentage of 0-8 in July and 
with a fully engaged situation in August a 
year ago. The percentage for the month 
under survey was based on the reports re- 
ceived from 3 unions, with a combined mem- 
bership of 590 persons. 

The trend of activity for lumber workers 
and loggers was more favourable during 
August than in the previous month, though 
the change was but fractional, while gains of 
rather noteworthy proportions were reflected 
from August a year ago. This was apparent 
from the reports forwarded during August by 
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2 unions with a total of 1,017 members, 1-5 
per cent of whom were without employment 
on the last day of the month as compared 
with 2-0 per cent in July and 7:2 per cent 
in August a year ago. 

Table I shows by Provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 


ployed each year from 1919 to 1935, inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment 
by provinces for August of each year from 
1919 to 1933 inclusive and for each month 
from August, 1934, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for August, 1936 


During August, 1986, reports from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
showed a gain of over 8 per cent in the 
average daily placements over those of the 
prereding period, but a decline of more than 
15 per cent when a comparison was made with 
the average daily placements effected during 
the corresponding month a year ago. When 
compared with the work transacted in July, 


ions recording increases under the same com- 
parison were logging, mining, services and 
transportation, the highest of which was in 
logging. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1934, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
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1936, a substantial gain was reported in farm- 
ing, followed by other gains of lesser im- 
portance in construction and maintenance, 
transportation and trade, but logging, ser- 
vices, manufacturing and mining showed de- 
creases, the highest of which was in the first 
named group. Particularly marked declines 
from August last year were noted in con- 
struction and maintenance, in which group 
many relief placements had been made, and in 
farming, with other smaller losses registered 
in trade and manufacturing; industrial divis- 
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Service throughout Canada, compilations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
from the graph, that the curve, both of 
vacancies and of placements in relation to 
applications followed a marked upward trend 
during the first half of the month, but showed 
a pronounced decline during the latter half of 
the period under review, and at the close of 
August reached a level about seven points 
below that recorded at the end of the corres- 
ponding month a year ago. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 64-7 
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during the first half and 60-1 during the second 
half of August, 1936, in contrast with the ratios 
of 65-2 and 67-8 during the corresponding 
periods of 1935. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 61-3 and 55:6, as compared with 
61-6 and 62-8 during the _ corresponding 
months of 1935. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during August, 
1936 was 1,259 as compared with 1,149 during 
the preceding month and with 1,488 in August 
a year ago. ie 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,019, in 
comparison with 2,049 in July, 1936, and with 
2,236 during August last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the Offices of the Service during 
August, 1986, was 1,179. of which 833 were in 
regular employment and 346 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,088 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements for August a year 
ago averaged 1,392 daily, consisting of 961 
placements in regular and 431 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of August, 1936, the 
Offices of the Service referred 31,968 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 30,651 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 21,646, of which 
17,290 were of men and 4,356 of women, while 
-placements in casual work totalled 9,005. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
-was 23,226 for men and 9,495 for women, a 
total of 32,721, while applications for work 
numbered 52,475, of which 39,853 were from 
‘men and 12,622 from women. Reports for 
July, 1936, showed 29,851 positions available, 
53,257 applications made and 28,271 place- 
‘ments effected, while in August, 1935, there 
-were recorded 40,164 vacancies, 60,363 appli- 
cations for work and 37,566 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by Offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, each year, from January, 1926, 
to date:— 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

OIG. PRE ete ene tetess 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
OO ie mee chase mean chene 20 302,723 112,046 414,769 
d LIAR pre’ a see ih on 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
TOO a llotte Marsiepeinyed® ¢ 260,747 137,620 398,367 
i LORTT Pode ete NP ate seh e- 187,872 180,807 368,679 
108 Laster ua etnias 175,632. 295,876 471,508 
11039 = eyrths ce bitehe oaks eR eden! 198,443 352,214 
TOSS Seihtraiecls orate os ereise 170,576 181,521 352,097 
LOSE Se ao uatlas hotels sie 223 , 564 182,527 406,091 

OS eaten enn k coats ae ets 226,345 127,457 353,802 
1936 (8°months)....... 129,943 79,487 209, 430 
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Nova Scorra 


During the month of August, 1936, positions 
offered through employment offices in Nova 
Scotia were nearly 6 per cent less than in the 
preceding month and nearly 12 per cent below 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decline also in placements of over 7 
per cent when compared with July and over 
11 per cent in comparison with August, 1935. 
The decrease in placements from August of 
last year was due to a decline under construc- 
tion and maintenance and smaller losses in 
mining and trade. Gains were reported in all 
other groups, but none were large. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were logging 
43; construction and maintenance 361 and ser- 
vices 287, of which 189 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 217 of men and 95 of women. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decrease of over 31 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in New Brunswick during 
August, when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 32 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements also were nearly 31 per cent less 
than in July and over 30 per cent below 
August, 1935. A large decrease in relief place- 
ments under construction and maintenance 
accounted for the decline from August of last 
year, aS minor changes only were reported in 
all other groups. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 21; con- 
struction and maintenance 66; trade 25 and 
services 539, of which 417 were of household 
workers. There were 95 men and 111 women 
placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec, during August, was nearly 
13 per cent greater than in the preceding 
month, but 18 per cent below the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
gain in placements of over 7 per cent when 
compared with July, but a loss of over 22 per 
cent in comparison with August, 1935. The 
decrease in placements from August of last 
year was due to a reduction in relief work 
under construction and maintenance, although 
declines were also reported in trade and 
manufacturing. These losses were partly off- 
set by increased placements in services and 
logging. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing, 147; logging, 590; 
farming, 71; constructicn and maintenance 
193; trade and services 2,496, of which 1,841 
were of household workers. During the 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1936 
ee —————————————— 
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* 159 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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month 1,168 men and 1,441 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during August called for nearly 8 per 
cent less workers than in the preceding month 
and nearly 28 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decrease also in placements of nearly 10 per 
cent when compared with July and of over 28 
per cent in comparison with August, 1935. 
There was a large decrease in placements 
under construction and maintenance and 
farming when compared with August of last 
year and smaller losses in services and manu- 
facturing, which accounted for the decline 
under this comparison. Gains were reported 
in logging, transportation and mining, but 
they were small and did not, to any appre- 
ciable extent, offset the losses mentioned 
above. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded manufacturing, 504; logging, 408; 
farming, 1,112; transportation, 181; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 5,676; trade, 226 and 
services, 3,306, of which 2,035 were of house- 
hold .workers. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 5,562 of men and 1,384 of 
women. 


MANITOBA 


During August, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Manitoba called for 52 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and over 11 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month of last year. Similar 
percentages of gain were reported in place- 
ments under both comparisons. There was 
an increase in placements over August, 1935, 
under construction and maintenance, which 
accounted for the gain under this comparison. 
Farming, manufacturing and mining were also 
slightly higher. The only decrease of im- 
portance was in services. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were farming, 2,404; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,048; and _ ser- 
vices 577, of which 479 were of household 
workers. There were 3486 men and 266 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during August, were over 96 per 
cent better than in the preceding month but 
over 7 per cent less favourable than during 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 100 per cent higher than in 
July, but over 4 per cent less than in August, 


1935. The large reduction in farm  place- 
ments, supplemented by a decline in services, 
accounted for the decrease from August of 
last year. These losses, however, were largely 
offset by gains in construction and main- 
tenance, manufacturing and logging. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing, 66; farming, 3,929; construction 
and maintenance, 403; and services 702, of 
which 504 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 4,265 men and 406 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of 2 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in Alberta during August, when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
decline of over 25 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 5 per cent higher than in 
July, but nearly 24 per cent below August, 
1935. Substantial reductions in farming and 
construction and maintenance, with minor 
losses in trade, manufacturing and transporta- 
tion accounted for the decline in placements 
from August of last year. The only increase 
of importance was in logging, although ser- 
vices also showed improvement. Placements 
by industrial divisions included manufactur- 
ing, 70; logging, 322; farming, 887; construc- 
tion and maintenance 392 and services 550, 
of which 447 were of household workers. 
Regular placements numbered 1,495 of men 
and 364 of women. 


British CoLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during August, were nearly 
12 per cent less favourable than in the pre- 
ceding month and over 16 per cent below the 
corresponding month of last year. Slightly 
higher percentages of loss were reported in 
placements under both comparisons. The de- 
crease from August, 1935, was due to a re- 
duction in relief placements under construc- 
tion and: maintenance, as, except for a nominal 
loss in logging, all other groups showed im- 
provement. The most important gains were 
in services and mining. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing, 81; 
farming, 232; mining, 171; construction and 
maintenance, 1,238 and services 802, of which 
458 were of household workers. During the 
month 1,052 men and 289 women were placed 
in regular employment. 
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Movement of Labour 


During the month of August, 1936, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 21,646 placements in regular em- 
ployment, 14,323 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 728 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 565 journeying to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 1638 to other provinces. The re- 
duced transportation rate which is 2-7 cents 
per mile with a minimum fare of $4 is 
granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the office of the Employ- 
ment Service who may wish to travel to dis- 
tant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

In Quebec during August, the Hull office 
arranged for the transportation of 155 bush- 
men to centres within the Pembroke zone. 
Ontario offices granted reduced rate certifi- 
cates to 310 persons during August, 309 of 
whom were bound for provincial situations. 
Of these, the Port Arthur office assisted in the 
transfer of 108 bush workers, 10 mine work- 
er, 5 carpenters, 4 survey men, 3 hotel em- 
ployees, 2 painters, and one tractor man to 
various centres within its own zone. From 
Fort William, 58 bush workers, 2 taxi drivers, 
and one restaurant cook, and from Sudbury, 
60 bush workers were carried to employment 
within their respective zones. In addition, the 
Fort William zone received 19 miners and the 
Port Arthur zone 2 miners from Timmins. 
The North Bay office was responsible for the 
despatch of 33 pulp-cutters and one millwright 
to the Timmins zone. The one _ worker 
travelling outside the province was a drill- 
runner sent from Timmins to Rouyn. Mani- 
toba transfers at the reduced rate during 
August were effected by the Winnipeg office 
and numbered 170, of which 167 were pro- 


(4) Building Permits issued in 


The value of the buiiding permits issued 
during August, 1936, was smaller than in the 
preceding month, and was also les than in 
August of last year; during the month under 
review, the 58 co-operating centres authorized 
building estimated to cost $3.672,845, as com- 
pared with $4,615,502 in July, 1936, and 
$4,311,968 in August, 1935. There was, there- 
fore, a decrease of 20:4 per cent in the first 
comparison, and of 14:8 per cent in the 
second, 

The value of the building authorized in the 
first eight months of the present year was 
$25,788,767; this was lower than the aggregate 
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vincial and 3 interprovincial. Provincially 
the movement was entirely within the Winni- 
peg zone and included the despatch of 81 
highway construction workers, 77 farm hands, 
7 mine employees, one building labourer, and 
one carpenter. Travelling to employment out- 
side the province were one farm hand, one 
mine employee and one rigger, destined to 
the Port Arthur zone. ‘Transportation vouch- 
ers granted in Saskatchewan during August 
were to teachers, 4 in number, who were con- 
veyed at the reduced rate from Regina to 
situations within the same zone. The Alberta 
labour movement originated at Edmonton 
and comprised the transfer of 68 persons, 64 
within the province and 4 outside. The latter 
were farm hands for Saskatchewan rural 
points. Provincially, 2 farm hands were 
carried to Drumheller, one farm hand to Cal- 
gary, and 27 farm hands, one farm domestic, 
10 parks labourers, 5 mine workers, 4 sawmill 
labourers, 4 cooks, 3 carpenters, 3 oil well em- 
ployees, one bridge engineer, one school 
teacher, one hotel maid. and one house maid 
to various centres throughout the Edmonton 
zone. Offices in British Columbia issued 21 
reduced rate certificates during August, all to 
provincial points. At the Vancouver office 
12 cannery workers secured certificates for 
transportation to Kamloops, and 2 hotel work- 
ers, one farm housekeeper and one mine cook 
for centres within the Vancouver zone. The 
Nelson office was instrumental in transferring 
4 camp pole makers, and the Prince Rupert 
office one tie-cutter to employment in their 
respective zones. 


Of the 728 workers who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during August, 490 were conveyed 
by the Canadian National Railways, 174 by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, 52 by the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, 
10 by the Northern Alberta Railway, and 2 
by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


Canada during August, 1936 


of $33,348,881 reported in the period Janu- 
ary-August, 1935, although it was decidedly 
higher than in the first eight months of 
either 1934 or 1933. The cumulative total 
for this period in each of the last five years 
had been very much lower than in any other 
year on record; the wholesale prices of build- 
ing materials since 1931 have also been de- 
cidedly lower than im any preceding year 
since 1920. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
showing that they had issued about 350 per- 
mits for dwellings esiimated to cost over 
$1,500,000 and more than 1,500 permits for 
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other buildings valued at approximately 
$1,850,000. During July, authority was granted 
for the erection of some 400 dwellings and 
1,500 other buildings, estimated at about 
$1,700,000 and $2,300,000, respectively. 


As compared with Juty, 1936, Nova Scotia 
and Saskatchewan reported gains of $63,721 
and $108,923, respectively. Of the reductions 
elsewhere indicated, that of $484,977 or 36-6 
per cent in Quebec was greatest. 

Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
reported higher aggregates of building permits 
issued than in August of last year; the largest 
increase of $508,938 or 154-0 per cent was in 
Quebec. Of the declines recorded in the re- 
maining provinces, that of $790,531 or 81:6 
per cent in Nova Scotia was most marked. 


Of the four largest cities, Toronto, and Van- 
couver showed decreases as compared with 
July, 1936, and also with August, 1935, while 
in Montreal and Winnipeg there was a decline 
in the first, but an increase in the second 
comparison. Of the other centres, Sydney, 
Quebec, Shawinigan Falls, Three Rivers, 
Westmount, Chatham, London, Niagara Falls, 
Port Arthur, Sarnia, Sauit Ste. Marie, Welland, 
St. Boniface, Regina, Saskatoon, Lethbridge, 
Kamloops and Victoria recorded gains in both 
comparisons. : 


Cumulative Record for First Eight Months, 
1920-1936 —The following table gives the 
value of the building authorized by 58 cities 
during August, and in the first eight months 
of each year since 1920, as well as index 


numbers for the latter, based on the Janu- 
ary-August total in 1926 as 100. The average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials in the first eight months of the 
years since 1920 are also given, (average 
1926=100). 








hee 
Indexes of | Cexes © 
Value of Value of value of wholess 
permits permits permits buildi ie 
Year issued issued in issued ar ‘ak 
in first in first re ieg fvet _ 
August eight eight ha 
months months, sites 
(1926=100) | Joon i, 
(1926=100) 
$ $ 
1936" 3,672,845 | 25,788,767 23-6 84-7 
1935. dian 4,311,968 | 33,348,881 30-5 81-2 
VOUS a ea, 3, (64,425 | 17,433,272 16-0 82-8 
1933' Sane 1,910,809 | 14,407,111 13-2 77:0 
19394 ® oe . 3,823,251 | 32,576,464 29-8 77:7 
Pos cee 8,201,879 | 78,194,996 71-6 83-0 
1930.0 14,029,564 1115, 268,330 105-5 93-4 
1929..... 21,582,221 |168,894,072 154-6 99-2 
19287. 0 «he 17,448,542 |145, 247,485 133-0 96-4 
19272 OF 3: 29,478,378 |126, 690, 292 116-0 96-2 
1926 Wa. ie 11,672,599 |109, 211,942 100-0 100-7 
LSP AE ane eb 9,511,008 | 88, 223,328 80-8 103-1 
1994 ie oo 9,406,733 | 81,762,083 74-9 109-0 
ALTE ete 4 11,425,031 | 97,551,074 89-3 111-8 
i ee 18,158,932 |105, 181,416 96-3 108-4 
1920S 10,928,039 | 77,665,614 71-1 128-6 
1920 10,805,846 | 86,303,601 79-0 143-8 


The aggregate for the first eight months of 
this year was lower than in 1935, although it 
was higher than in 1934 or 19383. The average 
index number of wholesai!e prices of building 
materials, though higher than in any of the 
years, 1931-1935, was considerably lower than 
in any other year since 1920. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
September, 1936, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment in August showed a further 
improvement as compared with the previous 
month, and was considerably better than in 
August, 1935. There was a substantia] in- 
crease in employment, between July 20 and 
August 24, in the coal mining industry; there 
was also some improvement in the linen 
industry, boot and shoe manufacture, build- 
ing and public works contracting, general 
engineering, the iron and steel tube industry, 
and cocoa, chocolate, etc., manufacture. On 
the other hand there was a decline in em- 
ployment in tailoring, dressmaking, the shirt, 
collar, etc., industry, and the distributive 
trades. 

25373—6 


It is provisionally estimated that, at 
August 24, 1936, the number of insured per- 
sons, aged 16-64, in employment in Great 
Britain, exclusive of agricultural workers, was 
approximately 10,961,000. This was 66,000 
more than at July 20, 1936, and 500,000 more 
than at August 26, 19385. 

Among workpeople, aged 16-64, insured 
against unemployment (excluding agricultural 
workers) the percentage unemployed in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, at August 24, 
1936 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 12-3 
as compared with 12-7 at July 20, 1936, and 
with 14-9 at August 26, 1935. In Great Britain 
the percentage at August 24 was 12-1 compared 
with 12-5 at July 20, and with 14-7 at August 
26, 1935. 

At August 24, 1936, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 


in Great Britain was 1,297,596 wholly unem- 
ployed, 244,874 temporarily stopped, and 71,470 
normally in casual employment, making a 
total of 1,613,940. This was 38,132 less than a 
month before and 334,024 less than a year 
before. The total of 1,613,940 included 
1,255,006 men, 58,325 boys, 246,307 women, 
and 54,302 girls. 

The persons on the Registers included 
688,446 insured persons with claims for in- 
surance benefit, 624,482 insured persons with 
applications for unemployment allowances; 
175,174 insured persons (including insured 
juveniles under 16 years of age and insured 
agricultural workers) not in receipt of insur- 
ance benefit or unemployment allowances, and 
125,888 uninsured persons. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at August 24, 1936, 
was 1,678,277, as compared with 1,717,062 at 
July 20, 1936, and 2,022,450 at August 26, 1935. 


United States 


Manufacturing Industries—A substantial in- 
crease in factory employment between July 
and August combined with gains in 10 of the 
16 non-manufacturing industries surveyed 
monthly by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
resulted in a net gain of 166,000 workers in 
these combined industries over the month 
interval, and weekly payrolls in these indus- 
tries increased by approximately $7,300,000, 
according to a recent announcement by Se- 
cretary of Labor Frances Perkins. 

“The gains in factory employment and pay- 
rolls were widespread, 71 of the 90 manufac- 
turing industries surveyed reporting increases 
in number of workers and weekly payrolls 
over the month interval,’ Secretary Perkins 
said. “The increase of 2:2 per cent in factory 
employment indicates the return of approxi- 
mately 165,000 workers to jobs in the manu- 
facturing industries and marks the seventh 
consecutive month in which gains have been 
reported. The August, 1936, employment in- 
dex (88-7) exceeds the level shown in any 
month since September, 1930. The increase 
of 4-1 per cent in payroll totals raised the 
August payroll index (81:0) to the maximum 
recorded since October, 1930. 

While a large proportion of the durable 
goods industries showed gains in employment, 
the level of employment for the durable goods 
group as a whole remained unchanged, due 
largely to a sharp decline in employment in 
the automobile industry. The non-durable 
goods group, however, showed a substantial 
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increase in employment, 4-3 per cent. The 
August employment index for the non-durable 
goods group (98-5) exceeds the levels of any 
month since September, 1930, and indicates 
that for every 1,000 workers employed during 
the index base period (1923-25100) 985 were 
employed in August, 1936. The August em- 
ployment index for the durable goods group 
(79:7) is, with the exception of the two 
immediately preceding months, higher than in 
any preceding month since September, 1930, 
and indicates that 797 of every 1,000 workers 
employed during the index-base period were 
employed in August, 1936. Employment in 
the durable goods group in August, 1936, was 
13 per cent higher than in August, 1935, 
while in the non-durable goods group the 
gain over the year interval was 4:5 per cent. 

Employment gains in 10 non-manufacturing 
industries slightly offset the declines in the 
remaining 6 non-manufacturing industries cov- 
ered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
resulted in a small net employment increase 
(approximately 1,000 workers) between July 
and August. Nearly 138,000 workers were re- 
turned to employment in wholesale trade 
establishments. Private building construction 
and bituminous coal mining also added sub- 
stantial numbers of workers to their payrolls. 
Electric light and power and manufactured 
gas companies continued to absorb additional 
workers, the gain of approximately 6,000 
workers bringing the level above that of any 
month since September, 1931. 


Non-manufacturing Industries—Among the 
6 non-manufacturing industries reporting de- 
creased employment, the most pronounced 
losses were in retail trade and anthracite coal 
mining. Employment in retail trade establish- 
ments normally recedes from July to August, 
the decrease of 1 per cent during the month 
interval indicating 31,600 fewer workers in 
retail stores. Reports from anthracite mines 
indicated a drop of 10,400 workers. Seasonal 
declines were shown in laundries and dyeing 
and cleaning and small decreases in employ- 
ment were reported in year-round hotels and 
in electric railroads and motor bus operation 
and maintenance. 

A comparison of aggregate employment in 
the combined manufacturing and non-manu- 
facturing industries between August, 1935, and 
August, 1936, shows an increase of approxi- 
mately 960,000 workers over the year interval. 
Weekly wage disbursements were more than 
$41,500,000 greater in August, 1936, than in 
the corresponding month of last year. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


eS Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall avply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it 1s required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages scales 
of the respective provinces. 


As respects contracts for building and ccn- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1985, which came into force on 
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May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 
and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cages as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in case of 
emergency as may be approved by the Minister.” 

The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. It 
contains, however, a provision which did not 
appear in the 1930 legislation, which applies 
the fair wages policy to works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition that are 
assisted by federal grant in the form of con- 
tribution, subsidy, loan, advance or guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department. of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages, 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed. occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
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clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of de- 
fault being made in the payment of the wages 
of any workmen employed, claim therefor 
may be filed with the Minister of the Depart- 
ment with which the contract has been made 
and payments of such claim may be made by 
the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wage conditions have recently been 
executed by the Government of Canada. 


NatTIOoNAL Harsour Boarp 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 


Demolition and reconstruction of Raceways 
Nos. 1 to 9, inclusive, Windmill Point Wharf, 
Harbour of Montreal, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Atlas Construction Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, August 17, 1936. 
Amount of contract, approximately $123,398. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksniithesies tras eee eS ee $0 60 8 44 
Burners and welders—electric or 

ACETY ICNO soe ey ota eee atts 0 60 8 44 
Carpentérs ax. 8 hetOt ike. 2EGIS 0 70 8 44 
Compressor air operator........... 0 50 8 44 
Cement fmishers “A... 2554... 80055 0 60 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator—steam, 

ZASIOT GlCCULIC sam nan vg + fete 0 65 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator—steam... 0 65 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator—gas or 

CIE CEIIC cee Borer aan eae eae 0 50 8 44 
Crane operators—stationary (gas or 

Ele tIG)) Nan Aco vehi aids ores er 0 55 8 44 

TANG SIQMAIMIA I. veer cee aeee 0 45 8 44 
Dragline operator.................. 0 85 8 44 
DD) real PONT Ee ct 0 50 8 44 
Drivers horse aud’cart.. eee. oe 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Drivers): hie ©. ck obo. es Mens 0 40 8 44 
Flectricianir.s ths Phe ee oe eee 0 70 8 44 
Fireman (on crane and floating der- 

RICK) peel 2 ee ee on a 0 45 8 44 
Floating derrick engineer, steam... 0 65 8 44 
Hoist runner—gas or electric....... 0 50 8 44 
Hoist runner—steam............... 0 65 8 44 
Babourersiiit...dfc4 $e. ie 0 40 8 44 
Machinist atsby aie age don bee 0 65 8 44 
Motor.truckidziverse. ast... 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

land2tonse%, Po. ooh ae 1 45 8 44 

3 LOUSN REPEL tects wate eee 1 95 8 44 

4itons THOT. Pain te ee 2 45 8 44 
Painters: ee ALLY. Pees Be. 0 60 8 44 
Painter (brush hand)_..%.....2..-. 0 50 8 44 
Pipefitter, surface (temporary 

worker) sro oe. PS 0 55 8 44 
Plumber and steamfitter........... 0 75 8 44 
Pumpman Lares. Sak. Agde% 2: 0 50 8 44 
Powderiianscecen irs ate ost eee 0 50 8 44 
Riggers (general).................. 0 55 8 44 
Rock driller—machine............. 0 50 8 44 
Steam shovel engineer............. 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel craneman............ 0 65 8 44 
Steam shovel fireman.............. 0 55 8 44 
Steam shovel oilers............... 0 50 8 44 
Structural iron workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Tractoroperators 26... . nner 0 50 8 44 
Wiatchimane tctts.o fat. eee 0 35 8 44 
Divers (equipment supplied by con- 

TE RCCOD) Rae ticcsec eth an oka 1¥75 8 44 

(Half day’s 
pay to be 


allowed for 
work done 
in any fore- 
noon or 

afternoon.) 


Divers’ attendantsut<x....scr. ...Aead 0 50 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 


Painting the metal roofs of the Permanent 
Camp buildings at Valcartier. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Joseph Lirette, Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 2, 19386. Amount 
of contract, $1,147. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Carpenters ate ECR Bene) $0 50 8 44 
MaborrensCe le 2) eeeg es Pee | a! 0 30 8 44 
PAMtETST 4G. PORE OAS Sess ISM 0 50 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Repairs to the exterior brickwork on the 
Armoury, Coaticook, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Hilaire Savard, Coaticook, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 9, 1936. Amount 
of contract, $550. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 


Carpentersstcsapsrec crcdeate esr ec 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Brick and hollow tile helpers (con- 

tinuously employed mixing and 


tempering mortar)............... 0 35 8 44 
Labourers sss ge aioe ocde corneas 0 30 8 44 
Painters sep 148s. ch 'hesklsietas 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Erection of Airmen’s Married Quarters at 
the Royal Canadian Air Force Station, Tren- 
ton, Ont. Name of contractors, Frontenac 


Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 9, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $113,990. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 


Brick and hollow tile layers........ $0 80 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile helpers (con- 


tinuously employed mixing and 


tempering mortar) eer anche 0 40 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
Cement tinishers:s:s....0. 60. Se 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

ator— 

Gas or electric. ...0.c.0 beet eee : 0 45 8. 44 

Steam ee 2). FINS Danian. 0 65 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas and 

CLSCHEIST US PORN. RA SP TOS: 0 45 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
DPVCESIUE HOON SAE ceed BRA 0 35 8 44 
Drill runners: «:. «.... ch ae else SE 0 45 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 65 8 44 
Hoist operator—gas and electric.... 0 45 8 44 
MAbOUrersh,, .1.6's.<i:0214o.0 shel theo of 0 35 8 44 
NGAUNCTRTINCUAL. .otce sc ceneaee sss see 0 60 8 44 
EBapherssavood:. 3.5: mason os topes 0 55 8 44 
Motor truck Grivers... o.cces0 0000 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck,— 

PEANGRAICOUS) swicc care onus ae eee 1 40 8 44 

SECONS Pee oN ed cee. Ser genet 1 90 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 44 
IPISSECLCT SAGE. &.bieiacin Aebmiosee he 0 75 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

TREO LIN IES. « och scitiean im oheieete eee 0 40 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 65 8 44 
IPOWGCRINGNE «<<. esha se arate 0 45 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel and patent. 0 40 8 44 
Roofers, shinglers................+. 0 60 8 44 
Roofers, sheet metal............... 0 65 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
SLOnemiasonse.., sce ace 0 80 8 44 


Stonemasons’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 
IMOT EAL CEE iarasscossa yom xttessieteeieisle a8 

Stone Cuccensise. ee... cactus dean 

Tile setters—ornamental.. 

Helpers (all men assigned. to ‘help 


Oo 
rs 
oO 
00 CO CO CO GO CO 
i 
cs 


ETAGESINED ) 0.06 o.cyeis, 01 Foe tee 
Waxers and polishers—floor........ 0 40 44 
0 30 44 


Weatebmenst. Me Soc ccpinc wdc made 





Nore. —In any instance where no rate is quoted for ““Help- 
ers,”’ such helpers shall not receive less than the minimum 
rate specified for labourers. 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a concrete apron for Land- 
plane Hangar A.1 at the R.C.A.F. Station, 
Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, Frontenac 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract Sept. 12, 1986. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,770. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour © of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


EEE ee ae = —— 


Wa DONers' 5.0 capes eee. are 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Cement finishers... 

Cement and concrete mixer oper- 


ator— 

Gas. or electric... eRe tae 0 45 8 44 

LOAM Mehr. nee een 0 65 8 44 
Motor truckidriver:.. "..56.. 6. avec 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

1-O°GONS See re coat Ceca aioe 1 40 8 44 

Si tOns axe | Sees. Se ee 1 90 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon............ 0 65 8 44 
DEIver San% 1: Seek Oho eres 0 35 8 44 
Watchman sey ost ook. chee 0 30 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

‘i1Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
‘of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Plastering Barrack Block No. 3, R.C.A.F. 
Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Frontenac Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 14, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $4,975. 
schedule was 


A fair wages 


inserted in the contract. 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Labourers»... $e dh.o $ix« Seoekeenmoe $0 35 8 44 
PIAStETGrs:b. We Ue <3. ase eee ee 0 75 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (conti nuously 
employed mixing and tempering 
material)! > .Oe Os.....0deouses outs 0 40 44 


Motor trckidriver ..6 004... 95..005 
Motor truck driver and truck— 


_ 
> 
Oo 

GO GO CO CO co 00 
i 
= 


Os TOUS tee cee neon eee 

AY LCL AE Bite, ER ECE ERM cl ree 1 90 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 44 
MOTIVES: oe et ec cere te 0 35 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Plastering interior walls and partitions of 
seaplane Si, RCAF. Training 
Station, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Mr. John J. Macnab, Trenton, Ont. Date of 
September 19, 1936. Amount of 


$3,480. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Hangar 


Trenton, 


contract, 


contract, 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per. per 
day week 
Labourers’. af 2.4.) $0 35 8 44 
Carpenters:.2ston : cee eee 0 60 8 44 
Plasterersicou i... oid daa. 24h 0 75 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 


employed mixing and tempering 

PACese ) ee eee eae «eel | 
Concrete mixer operators— 

Gas. or. electric: a Awe 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 
"Teamsters. aus mo eee 
Motor truck drivers.. oor 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

T*tO. 2 rCO0SE eer eee een ere ee 
Hoist operator—gas. or electric.... 
Hoist operator—steam............. 
Watchman aa05 rete acbricere. 


o 
> 
o 
G0 00 G0 CO 0 CO G0 CO Co 
rs 
ts 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Supply and installation of a vacuum steam 
heating system in Landplane Hangar A.1, 
R.C.A.F. Training Station, Trenton, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Frontenac Construction 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 19, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$4,800. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
LIA DOULOPS ye ote 6 leases coke lee 0 35 44 
CATPentcra te. cress. ode feeeaa oe 0 60 44 
PAINCET See eee Se re Recon - 0 55 44 


Sheet metal workers............... 
Bricklayers and masens............ 
Bricklayers and masons’ helpers 
(continuously employed at mix- 
ing and tempering mortar).. 
Comontiinisherstee: sssceeoetsaees 
PIAStSLere. st cece ate Bere eee 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 
employed at mixing and temper- 
ATTY ALOT es) \ees ease ec Mayas a catcie 
DPEIVOTS ees er thoes een Ss 


[=] 
=> 
Or 
GO 00 CO GO GO GO 
> 
> 


oO 
ou 
or 
co GO CO 
ng 
rs 


Motortruck driver and 1-2 ton truck 
Motortruck driverand 3 tontruck.. 


So 
uN 
=) 
@O0 GD CD 00 GO OO 
~ 
ts 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

‘Where, by agreemént or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Furring and lathing of Barrack Block No. 


3, R.CASF. Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of 
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contractor, Mr. John J. MacNab, Trenton, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 16, 1936. mei pia, Rates Hours 
Amount of contract, $3,880. A fair wages henod “sien tes EE bo utes 
schedule was inserted in the contract as than than 
follows :— per hour pe a 
ay wee 
Steam shovel oilers................ 0 60 S 44 
Rates Hours Shovel operators—gas.............. 112% 8 44 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour PUTA CLOMODGLALOLS: deyaad4. sie: 0 75 8 44 
not less not more WSCC IEG Hat reteritertsorctcire meee 0 40 8 44 
than than : 
N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
per hour per per only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
day week exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
TADourers. sree. oe obrtntek it: $0 35 8 44 legislation. 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
Mathers—metal eek 0 60 8 44 of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
Pathera-woode ea. Pee eee 0 55 8 44 hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
een cra oe BS atte ein I s 0 80 8 44 
Bricklayers’ helpers (continuously ras os 
Raple eee icing and Lemperine Construction of a workshop hangar at Royal 
genersay) Js may aver 10. daa) 9 40 8 os Canadian Air Force Station, Dartmouth, NS. 
Moe tctackuinitovnniitwieke od 5 : : Name of contractors, the MacMillan Con- 
| Suis yy Co 8 Sie ieee ea es ae 1 40 8 44 struction & Lumber Co., Halifax, N.S. Date 
Optus Ve: Pereiye. . Fo. 2eS 5 Le 1 90 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 of contract, September 25, 1936. Amount of 
Drivers soe. Pe La... OG, 0 35 8 44 contract, $62,985. A fair wages schedule was 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Development of an Intermediate Aerodrome 
at Langley Prairie, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Baynes & Horie, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, September 22, 1936. Amount 
of contract, $45,500. <A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
TAAXEMON,. des ore cee ts Pee $0 45 8 44 
Blacksmiths: )2.)3.5. 23.2 saue eee 0 75 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec- 

ETICS Me tee ae ES eR eR te: 0 60 8 44 
Dragline operators—steam......... 1 124 8 44 
Dragline firemen... .......6. 000s 0 743 8 44 
Dragline oilers), oc jeiuesieadueisaco eee 0 60 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 A4 
LD EUVCLE!. WARE Hs ON ANSEL OCR, SERB 0 45 8 44 
Drill runners Gee. ose Ee 0 55 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam........ 0 90 8 44 
Firemen, stationary................ 0 50 8 44 
HS MOOULETS 2 SEM os ccs ohrrntrttnhs 0 45 8 44 
IMA COIN ISt Sass See Seite: porte ty. 0 75 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and truck— 

dvands2: tone see enieda. bolbiaoee's 1 50 8 44 

Sytonbsewas. act. tleds . bacsiatso. « 2 00 8 44 

Axton ..edard..do. Pasnew .685 006 2 50 8 44 

Ditopie aesh. Bas B Ese wets sackgist 3 00 8 44 
Motor EruGlhe CTIVGLScueccosies «Rtas 0 50 8 44 
Pipe fitters—surface—temporary 

WOR se . steer. vag. ob nmes-exel. a 0. 65 8 44 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers. 0 562 8 44 
Ou Gor IMenenteye ootrelal, crn ois 0 55 8 44 

PUP UMD MENS, yo heete, Atos ke ee 0 60 8 44 
Riggers—general..................6. 0 65 8 44 
Road grader operators—horse- 

ROU erecta el Geese es ae Seas oul 0 50 8 44 
Road grader operators—includnig 

OAT eh oe atin tin a woh cnet ena 1 05 8 44 
Road grader operators—gas....... 0 60 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 1 123 S 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 744 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 90 44 


inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 


Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 60 8 44 


WBIACKS TALLIS Sc roe ae. ele cetiee 0 70 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers and 

VAS OMS co «ues akon a eete ie ee 0 974 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ and 

masons’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

AEIOMC AE Aso ne eee ee ee 0 45 44 
CAEPCMGOLB) .Uitae qriceess ae eee oe 0 60 44 





Cement inisherse......2cksu. se been 
Cement mixer operator—gas. or 
CLCCUINCH mates we ee 
Cement mixer operator—steam.... 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec- 
TAA OSE cee) SOC eR, Dc MIT, 
Engineer—operating steam— 
Pee e(0 y 7X0 BHOU RA a grienies: eateinelt arr. 
SiG AD ghee GEE MOE 5. 
Road grader operator—gas......... 
Shovel operator—gas.............. 


Steam shovel engineer............. 
Steam shovel fireman.............. 
Sceamshovel oler......).2(thhioe. 
Steam shovel craneman............ 
Reinforeing steel rodman........... 


Fireman—stationary............-.- 0 45 44 
HO CE RICLATIO fre cathe aren eh ues eaten 0 80 44 
WC ADOUREESEM NG a acnaseviah erates 0 40 44 
GAP MeOrse=MleCtaAl es. osoeeeek'. seb aees 0 60 44 





oS 
(or) 
or 
00 GD CO CO GO CO GO 00 GO GO CD CO OO GO GD GO CO CO CO CO CO CO CO co GO CO GO 00 GO 
re 
ie 








apRere——-WOOd.. 2 sass. saves eetet 0 55 44 
Tile setters—ornamental........... 0 973 44 
INIVOMIMISHBE.. Seid a eets « HES 5 0 70 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Tan 2 eGOnis het. RNs ROU RAE RR 1 45 44 

SCEOUS OLR 22.. F020INSR.O0F. TEE 1 95 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 45 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 44 
Plasterers ; ety. 720.22 wee j PSO G3 0 80 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

THELEN ECON TI 1) pg nt tae 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 75 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
LOMO CME TODS icra: «+ ase piokass Mena cabeeore 0 70 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 
Nea ELNTGOe 00 8 a eT oe eer a 0 35 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
LOPE aan ee CEO calot 0 40 8 44 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such, lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of Veterinary Sick Lines at 
Calgary Barracks, Calgary, Alta. Name of 
contractors, Bennett & White Construction 
Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, 
September 26, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$11,890. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 85 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers and 
masons CLRBAo. Gee eae: 0 90 8 44 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ and 
masons helpers (continuously’ em- 
ployed mixing and tempering 
MOrtar)* ences see ase « Sake 

Carpenters and joiners............. 

Cement finishers.............0000+- 

Cement mixer operators— 







Gas. or electric............6.0206. 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec- 
CLICT OM etn ee nC er er ae one ache 
Driver, team and wagon.......... 
IDTIVers, . paca. co ePias hh opie 


Engineers, operating, steam— 


MINSIS CEU ccc eis tence 44 
Double rum... se se sisia sivetotele wsusee 44 
Fireman—stationary..............- 


Hoist operator—gas. or electric..... 


MUA OULeLS'. £<\c acre cece Sais ees vee ee 44 
Lathers— 
Metalic 28: curate aces ose aerenee 44 
Woods iaie: 5. oe no sbi eee 44 
IMaChinists,.& ous cs sevcecs ceeaieeasnertae 44 


Motor truck driver and truck— 


1 anclj2 tOnS xjgessono et eece ees or 44 
A GOMES). « cite s sisusioe actos sine selene sees 44 
A’ CONS oes ace ote smi inne: os 44 


Motor truck drivers................ 
Ornamental iron workers........... 


COOOnNNRKR COS cococoo cooo coe Sooo 
WWO BPONwoMm ORNS GRD AnH 
Saasses ONO ARSOSa San AGM Sane 
00 00 00 00000000 000000 0000000000 00000000 000 cOG000 
ma 
is 


44 
Painters and glaziers............... 44 
IPTAStOTETS) bi620.. oo cen hee 44 


Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 


materiale. pa ees ss... cetera 0 60 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 95 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel—patent.... 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers..............-. 0 80 8 44 
Shovel operator, gas............26- 1 00 8 44 
Steam shovel engineer............. 1 00 8 44 
Steam shovel craneman............ 0 75 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 60 8 44 
Steam shovel oilers................ 0 50 8 44 
Steel rodman—reinforced steel.... 0 55 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Tilesetters, ornamental............ 0 90 8 44 
Tilesetters’ helpers (all men as- 

signed to help tradesmen)....... 0 50 8 44 
Wiatchmanitt, 2+: Aen acti cers 0 40 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. i 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supplying and laying water mains at the 
Filling Group, Dominion Arsenal, Valcartier, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Miles Loner- 
gan, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, Septem- 


ber 24, 1936. Amount of contract, $37,590. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Pipevlayers ccc 53. sae> eee ak ees $0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 
Labourers! R2SWAsoei5 deesiseate 0 40 


Truck driversaa: 2 ie 4.0 seeks s 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 
Teamster (eae wt ceccen. Cees: 


— 
_ 
or 

0 GO CO CO CO CO CO 





; N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Partial construction of a 25-yard Machine 
Gun Range at the Royal Canadian Air 
Force Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, the Frontenac Construction Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 29, 1936. Amount of contract, $4,975. <A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

TEA DOUTOCTS. arte cere ere earn $0 35 8 44 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 

Bricklayers and masons............ 0 80 8 44 
Masons’ helpers (continuously em- 
ployed mixing and tempering 

mortar yer Bodsete oe ee 0 40 8 44 

Cement finishers...............0... 0 55 8 44 

Concrete mixer operator—steam. .. 0 65 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator—gas. or 

Gl ECELIC Rie texan cre coo 0 45 8 44 

Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 44 

IPIGSbOTEnS . Seater ceils shis-s nem ancine 0 75 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 

TMA COBIAN) 45 HANAN orcrtols Biol osoietsestorceels 0 40 8 44 

Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 

Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 44 

Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 

Motor truck driver................ 0 40 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

L4tO'2¢ONnS See eee. Ones cel fess 1 40 8 44 

Si COUSM ate Pe ERIS ocioie Ae sateen ia eis 1 90 8 44 

A CONnaYT es Has es a4 bs Haxardor eee 2 40 8 44 

B; CONSE: oa. ee ek cde eee 2 90 8 44 

Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 44 

Teanisten 2 ib t..n: ben aeeeee 0 35 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of Single Officers’ Quarters at 
the Royal Canadian Air Force Training 
Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of Contractors, 
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H. Dagenais Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 30, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, $154,800. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 


$0 55 8 44 
0 55 8 44 
0 80 8 44 


Blacksmiths... fates as hs cc eee oc 
Bricklayers and masons............ 
Bricklayers’ and masons’ helpers 

(continuously sand dees 






and tempering mortar).. 0 40 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
Cement finishers................... 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

ators— 

Gas. or electric.................. 44 

SUOAID co ti ees cee docae eee 44 
Shovel operators—gas......... 44 


Steam shovel engineer............. 
Steam shovel cranemen..... iret 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. 
Fireman—stationary.. fevehess: 
Electrician—inside wiremen........ 
Luabourers’.. 0h... s500.c653 28284" 
Lathers—metal..............00.005. 
Lathers—wood. %.......accecterss: 
Tile setters (ornamental)........... 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men as- 
signed to help tradesmen)........ 
Machinists: bos. ce peace atte 
Motor truck drivers................ 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
dand'2"tous. e058 eos eee. ke 


COONNKFH OOO ocoococoecooeoocoeo“oo 
ATI OCHL OP PO WOMNIDwnPPONSCODS 
AInoood COO SCMOMWMNS MOSS rer 
@0 G0 00 00000000 §=6—00 0000) §=6—00 00 00 00 00 CO 00 00 CO 00 00 CO CO 
rs 
> 


OR LODS ie oko Sete oe a coins doa ewes oe 44 
ATCOUS rete cele coticece skeue cis ecaiais 44 
OLOUAE eee meee cena see: 44 
Ornamental iron workers....... 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 44 
Plasterersys.ict ts dipiiiece «ess. eu 44 


Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 


MALCEIAL ON hace oor ee tele Ge 0 40 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel—Patent. . 0 40 8 44 
Roofers, sheet metal............... 0 65 8 44 
Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos). 0 60 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Stonecutterso..2.. es liei ws... ae 0 70 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
[BSS Nia eatersnietds ode Get ac rein © nee 0 35 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

Single or double drum........... 0 65 8 44 

Three or more drums............ 0 75 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. or electric... 0 45 8 44 
Watchinen eee ete rete. 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture and 
Repair of Equipment, Supplies, Etc.) 
The following is a statement of contracts 

awarded by the Department of National 

Defence during the month of September, 1936, 

for the manufacture and repair of various 

classes of equipment and supplies, which con- 


tracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 





Nature of Contract Contractor 


Aeroplane engines, complete. . Saag aiee Siddeley Motors 
, Ottawa, Ont. 

The Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., 
Longueuil, 

Modification and complete} The Fairchild “Aircraft Ltd., 
overhaul of aeroplane. Longueuil, P.Q. 

Conversion of wheels.........| Ottawa Car Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Oxford Woollen Mills Ltd., 
Oxford, N.S. 

Woods Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Workmen Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Workmen Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

The Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Overhaul of aeroplane......... 


Drab frieze.......... 
Drab cloth breeches.......... 


Jackets and trousers.......... 





Pustic Works DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, etc.) 


Construction of repairs to the wharf at 
Little Lameque, Gloucester Co., NB. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. J. P. and Daniel P. 
Connolly, Bathurst, N.B. Date of contract, 
September 24, 1936. Amount of contract, 
approximately $9,363.57. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Hoist engineman—gasoline.. $0 40 8 44 
Hoist engineman—steam— 
Panderanrums yt eee ae ee 0 55 8 44 
Struts soso: otibe ds oes sas ee 0 65 8 44 
Blacksmith....... ee ec 0 50 8 44 
WADOUPCTShas.c.c occ 'se.ob4 Peete et 0 30 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............- 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Motor truck driver................ 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
EGO; QRCONS eel. Mesos bs ogee ernse cree 1°35 8 44 
SHODSMeyots aitte Mss tie. o Sw hws tenene es 1 85 8 44 
Timberman or cribman (using 
interchangeably such tools as 
broad-axe, hammer, crosscut saw, 
DURST RADZO) ees & o6 0.0.0 0 bn 00.0 a. otojar« 0 37% 8 44 
Watchman.) co... 28 eevee nek 0 25 8 44 





Construction of a public building at Miuld- 
may, Ont. Name of contractors, Campbell 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 26, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, $7,750 and unit prices for additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- day week 
ator—gas. or electric............. $0 45 8 44 
Cement, finishers,awtest eau ee 0 55 8 44 
StOnGIMasOns |..ccecc eee Cee 0 80 8 44 


Stonemasons’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 
MOrtan) id. .biidesded: eH Binz 

Brick and hollow tile layers........ 

Brick and hollow tilelayers’ helpers 
(continuously employed mixing 


oO 
co 
o 
00 CO 
> 
i 


and tempering mortar)........... 0 40 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 55 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 44 
Mathers—metalensaid.c beh facts. <« 0 60 8 44 
Lathers-> wood ses). sewer ee «bos ons 0 55 8 44 
Plasterers... dtc epee h auase sass 0 75 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

Material) ells. .casak Ga bos. 0 40 8 44 
Painters and Glaziers.............- 0 55 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
WNCCULICIAUS teat ceer ee te 0 65 8 44 
TER DOULEE Bes «heated are «.a2on wee 0 35 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
TWO, pecreceless ot are ee eee ee 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver. v45. 2 -bhe® «2 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

ESHA 0 MOA) eR Ae RS oo A 1 40 8 44 

Sal ONS. ce een ciek nce 3 Soe 1 90 8 44 
WWaAtOhin am eis £40... 65a eee 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Bur- 
lington, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Stanley 
Walters, Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract, 
Sept. 10, 1986. Amount of contract, $15,286, 
and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Concrete mixer operator—gas. or 
NS CETAO 2. AN Rac sseooraa fatten hoe $0 55 8 
Cementinishers tc.n.cdasnpeonsooe 0 60 8 
SporemaAsons He’... Re ces vee 0 90 8 
Stonecutters:. PR ek: he wares 0 875 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners............- 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers... ss se<lceis 0 75 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 
‘erraz%o- layers. 4h. joka ten Savers 0 75 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 30 8 
Mastic floor layers— 
Finishers, rubbers and spreaders. 0 75 8 
Kettlemense ieee aoe ie aa & 0 60 8 
Maser. TROT Aad. ait cau eae 0 873 8 
IPIASUCLCTA® cu See oe co ee cee eee 0 90 8 
Plasterers’ helpers..........3%...b1 2. 0 54 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters..... SiGe: 0 80 8 
TUICCETICIMNISNE ote ce acini oe te tees 0 75 8 
heabourersyys.. 42 bs socviestesed 1m: 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 90 8 
Driver eee & Saw. . Slits ee 0 45 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 1 50 8 
Motor truck driver. ... <i 27 RNG 0 50 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a steel sheet pile wharf 
extension. Name of contractor, Mr. Royden 
H. Brigham, Owen Sound, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 7, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $7,011.58. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmith? et $0 55 8 44 
Carpenters. Seem ok er ae 0 60 8 44 
Cement finisher”........ .ocm aa 0 55 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator—gas. or 
CleCtric.. Lae ee ee 0 45 8 44 
Hoist engineer—gas. or electric. . 0 45 8 44 
Hoist engineer—steam............. 0 65 8 44 
Machinists. tse ty tle. 4.28 eon e. 0 60 8 44 
Pile driver runner—steam.. 0 65 8 44 
Compressor operator—gas. or elec- 

TOURS, ees 2 ee Oe See. ae 0 45 8 44 
Fireman (stationary).............. 0 40 8 44 
Labourers: a4... ieee ee ee 0 35 8 44 
Driver; horse angicart... base o<en = 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Drivers: 00 Gee ee. « a See 0 35 8 44 
Motorruck drivers... ...becs oc0<08 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

[sande "tOns Meee ote toe ee 1 40 8 44 

BALONSS -.:.8 . Ye Sea eee 1 90 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 

changeably tools as: broad-axe, 

crosscut saw, hammer, auger, 

SSE Y Goat See Te Seeman, Coenen Sy 0 42 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Construction of a breakwater extension at 
Ingall’s Head, Charlotte Co., N.B. Name of 
contractors, Charlotte County Construction 
Co., St. Stephen, N.B. Date of contract, 
September 9, 1936. Amount of contract, 
approximately $48,516. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract. 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Hoist engineman— 
Gaseor cletiric fas, te Saaee $0 40 8 44 
Steam, 1 and 2)drum:....°.....2. 0 55 8 44 
DECAMIN S CEU Mvp, ails. hace arene 0 65 8 44 
Blacksmiths? secre foe beeen 0 50 8 44 
habourersweckers wen eee eee : 0 30 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team. and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Driverl. ty... £0. 2! feted SES, 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck driver "oles, Oia 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Lande? CON. ack pees. Teas (ets 8 44 
SCOT eee . ee ee 1 85 8 44 
Timberman or cribman (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, crosscut saw, hammer, auger, 
BLZS) Gavan ccna vee eee 0 373 8 44 
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Construction of a Records Storage Building 
at the Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Alex. I. Garvock, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, August 26, 
1936. Amount of contract, $428,821 and unit 
prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
c day week 
Concrete mixer operator— 
Steamiseeey 9G Awe Dole RuCy, $0 70 8 44 
Gassonelectrics Amare, tite oes 0 50 8 44 
Cement, finishers.:........00..0000- 0 60 8 44 
DUOHCTANSONSag wey yn cae centers 0 90 8 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 
mortar or material) Re Nettite Noe oe 0 45 8 44 
PSbONECULLONS..054:. oan TAAL. et 0 80 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(continuously employed mixing 
and tempering mortar or ma- 
terial Ast... cette... Oe 0 45 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 
‘Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
BRETTAZZOMA VOUS ed <a, ooo (reciorse ok 0 75 8 44 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers...... 0 50 8 44 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 90 8 44 
Marble and tile setters’ helpers (all 
men assigned to help tradesmen) 0 45 8 44 
HEAT AROUL Ss pIMOLOI sh.<cos<e ceases icone es 0 70 8 44 
Hala SUCLOLS Sc5.3.c forestier ce 0 80 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 
monisr oF material) .. 32... .ccc. a. 0 45 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 44 
Plumbers and steamifitters, to Sept. 
510 chi MRS CREE 6 Sd RRS, CP RI ae 0 80 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters, on and 
ater Oot. / Sidud tae ot. whose as 0 &3 8 44 
Electricians—inside wiremen....... 0 70 8 44 
{SA OuTeIS 4.00 Pate ee ee ee 0 40 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 44 
Thai ver ® 4. 83-0. ssnvdecs cc cee, 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver..)....$3......46. 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
dP EOCALOUS OAS: sos cd's os cog ces 1 45 8 44 
SONDLS 4. MRI bce bela. 1 95 8 44 
ALON Bd RFs. > Bovis cusee eee 2 45 8 44 
Asbestos insulation workers........ 0 79 8 44 
Blacksmiths. 2. 0.5... Tho seawe 0 70 8 44 
‘Compressor operators—gas. or elec- 
BiG. Oe 4. oO ee ee sees 0 50 8 44 


Derrick and hoist operators (other 
than on steel erection)— 
DLCHINI MR «ce Rees peas 


Ie TNEKS EA. eee ec ote 
Firemen—stationary............... 
inoleuim layers.k. .o.c05 soe. 2c0e de 
Floor waxers and polishers......... 
Machinists +: BeR.4 ka Pe padc ees os 
Mastic floor layers and spreaders. . 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers.. 
Kettlemen (men mixing material).. 
BowGermen: Pa Boe. rh ss. thse, 


He Or Or Orn 
ANC OoO © 





SS SSS S'S: O19 Oi: ©: 
ons 
ono 


Woon oO Ore 

00 GO GO CO CO 00 CO GO OO CO CO CO GD CD CO CD 
> 
is 


aoconocdcne 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
-only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
-of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
-hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of protection work on the 
south side of McGregor’s Creek (Thames 
River, Chatham), Ont. Name of contractors, 
The Chatham & General Contracting Ce 
Ltd. Chatham, Ont. Date ‘of contract, Sep- 
éabed 14, 1936. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $6, 818.94. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract. 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 
Blacksmnithe.2e aves. bse $0 60 44 
Garpenterey. ee Pas de okie 0 70 44 
Cementiinishers Yahgvsi.) 2% 5's. 0 60 44 
Concrete mixer operator— 

Gas vorrelectrie ss ........4 5445.4 0 50 44 
STUGATINS, (te A ead Phir irets, ', 0 65 44 
Hoist operator—Gas. or electric.... 0 50 44 
Operating engineer—steam......... 0 65 44 


MPA CIINIS bi... 5, <A. o.0.cesod'e's lolalellete’s 
Pile driver engineer................ 
Driver, horse and cart............. 
Driver, team and wagon........... 
IDriverseat.ay Ot con. Uahieeenere. 


Motor truck driver and truck— 


Hand. 2 CONS ..c.cs cesses 1 45 44 

COTS. SEs busses ccnrsvecuch See ee 1 95 44 
WGRDOUPETS <1 songs eo onc flee 0 40 44 
Compressor operator— 

SUCATIN SO oe ee 0 65 44 

Gas sormelectric. 1. eee 0 50 44 


So 
or 
or 
q@coc CcCc0O M000 0O00M0KORK 000 «6COMo 
rs 
= 


Fireman—stationary............... 
Timberman and cribman (using 
such tools as broad-axe, crosscut 
saw, hammer, auger, adze)...... 


0 50 8 44 
Watchman, Soo 278 Boles mei te 8 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. : ; 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Completion of a section of rubble mound 
breakwater and re-establishment to grade and 
rectification of a further section, in the Har- 
bour of Port Arthur, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tors, Canadian Dredge & Dock Co., Ltd., 
Midland, Ont. Date of contract, September 
10, 1936. Amount of contract, approximately 








$254,260. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract. 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 





Tug captain (according to nominal. | per month |With Board 





horse-power of vessels as describ-| $145-$180 and 

ed in classification of the National Lodging 

Association of Marine Engineers 

of Canada). 
Chief marine engineer (Class 2)....4 170 se 
Second marine engineer (Class oy A 140 se 
Chief marine engineer (Class 3).... 165 & 
Second marine engineer (Class 3)... 13 #4 
Chief marine engineer (Class 4) 150 “ 
Second marine engineer (Class 4)... 120 5 
Chief marine engineer (on vessels 

requiring less than 4th class 

CORLTICALCR ee oe ie. hace eRe 135 sé 
HTP OMLAN Met hee he oo nc dbo Renee 65 6 
(ONESIES ace ait JOR ES ODM eS SA 65 f 
TL 28176 Re eo eine ore 59 7s 
OLY. bars, Oe Se eee ae 80 “ 


(Continued on next page) 





Driver, horse and cart............. 
Dgivers.g:50 ho. acters oboe neers 
Motor truckidriver..c..c:46 wcsaeeee 
Motor truck driver and truck— 


any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Reconstruction of a portion of the east 
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Rates Hours Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more not less not more 
than than than than 
per hour per per per hour per per 
day week day week. 
Shovelioperator..2 27 s..0¥. Soe $0 90 8 44 
Shovel craneman.................. 0 70 8 44 Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 44 
BSROVELDPOMAN: 5. icb sann 9 weit 0 55 8 44 Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Hoist Engineer—steam............ 0 65 8 44 Drivets--e.2tcccaomeoeneee 0 35 8 44 
Hoist engineer—gas. or electric.... 0 50 8 44 Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
Derrick Jireman..u.g¢.0 scons... s- 0 45 8 44 changeably such tools as broad- 
Dinkey engineer—steam........... 0 65 8 44 axe, hammer, crosscut saw, auger, 
Dinkey engineer—gas. or electric... 0 50 8 44 BATE) NG 2) «  AAPP AO «bia ate oe 30's 0 42 8 44 
Piledriver engineer................. 0 65 8 44 Watebinan:. £ oc. S0e.. a5 are os ornceranc 0 30 8 44 
Piledriver firemanwie eee ee 0 45 8 44 
LADOUPCTS monty singe s es oan ose 0 40 8 44 
Blacksmiths.............0.+0+e000- 0 60 dip Basi N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
POWOerMAN sas peroAe sacs eae essen oe 0 50 8 44 ; 3 : ; 
Dell eumserdmanine. 0 50 8 44 only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0-75 8 44 exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
8 
8 
8 

AkAnd: 2 tONS nae seiceclae hs 56.60 serers 1 45 8 44 

BACONS Ne scrarers ee S.S6S Rbieio ila. avecsiene 1 95 8 44 

TONS ere ER coe oF eu oee 2 45 8 44 


or afternoon) pista: taka keie cee cs 8 44 
Diver's @enGerss: foc oc checoceoe ss 0 50 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 

changeably such tools as: broad- 

axe, crosscut saw, hammer, auger, 

BOZO) ee eek ai isle @ oobi aceite 0 50 8 44 

0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Reconstruction of existing wharf at Penetan- 
guishene, Ont. Name of contractors, Russell 


Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 11, 1936. Amount of 


contract, approximately $16,969.42. A _ fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— ; 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Carpenters is Gur eet Sea ens $0 60 8 44 
Comentsiinishers 0502.) 5 os! sae 0 55 8 44 
Compressor operators— 
Steams eee oor ae ona 0 65 8 44 
Gas. or electric: 3)... si ncaranec 0 45 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator—steam... 0 65 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator—gas. or 
CIQCETIC tet tee ce ee neces 0 45 8 44 
Diver (half day’s pay to be allowed 
for work done in any forenoon or 
afternoon). Mes secs se... eee 1 75 8 44 
Diver’s'tenders....92 5.2.52 ek 0 55 8 44 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 40 8 44 
Hoist operator—Gasoline.......... 0 45 8 44 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 65 8 44 
Labourers.) Heesce ccs. c keaton 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 40 8 44 
Motortruck driver and truck— 
lite '2 Tons sovbeee 2 wee ete. cr 1 40 8 44 
SONS Tic oe AR ee ee ae Sere 1 90 8 44 
Painters:0e Sen ee ee 0 55 8 44 
Pile‘driver operator.’ ..0........4: 0 65 8 44 


pier at Kingsville, Essex Co., Ont. Name of 
contractor, Mr. James McGill, Harrow, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 12, 1936. Amount 
of contract, approximately $13,710.73. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 


as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 60 8 44 
Blacksmiths . $e. cbats.o sh aesenisesene 0 55 8 44 
Cementiinisher.¥....-. s.0s 2802406 0 55 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator—gas. or 
GLOCLTIG 25 fac io ae o6a.0'g Lah S SRS IN 0 45 8 44 
Hoist operator—gas. or electric— 0 45 8 44 
Hoist engineer—steam— 
Tor 2idrumists Vs)... «aie sit soto 0 65 8 44 
Sor MOre|drumMs, «2... 664 has. s ces 0 75 8 44 
Machinist Mics 6c. See 0 60 8 44 
Pile driver engineer................ 0 65 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 44 
Driverse. te ik ae eee 0 35 8 44 
La@bourers..4..N8. 9... cannes a etan 0 35 
Motor truck driver. .........65.05: 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Fand? tons Ss ..6:.ccssscner 1 40 8 44 
S CONS: . oie Meets 03.000 Os 1 MER MOI 1 90 8 44 
a tONSe,.. hoodies sc ceth aaa et 2 40 8 44 


Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, hammer, crosscut saw, auger, 
ROZO) Tc eden ie ee oo ORES RADE ETERS 


0 42 8 44 
8 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of repairs to the dyke at 
Laprairie, P.Q. Name of contractors, N. 
Frascarelli and D. Palangio, both of Montreal, 
PQ. Date of contract, August 27, 1936. 
Amount of contract, approximately $21,989.08. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Biacksmithh ., 8 :O, occcise<ccetiteom $0 50 8 44 
Carpenter 4: . tel a ns.-Gise sack cs 0 60 8 44 
Compressor operator—gas. or elec- 
CROWS . hci Ate | & | a een 0 45 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator— 
DB fe Byanct epars 22 ¥e0e bom snane. dt RR 0 45 8 44 
CCAIR cobs Maia brceuihe saceisues | 0 55 8 44 
Cementifinishers!.:.....0......-00. 0 50 8 44 
Drill runner—machine............. 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
TERY OUR MO ae ce Se esto crarans nie ee 0°35 8 44 
Firemen, stationary................ 0 45 8 44 
Hoist operator—gas. or electric.... 0 40 8 44 
IEADOULCT 355, aetelbsd Aothamine Seite « 0 35 8 44 
Machinist. i. s.:'. de tse ete. TEE 0 55 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
dang: 2. CONS)... cccs >. <4 AER-Lee 1 35 8 44 
DALONSE 7 eR. OR Se doa atch « 1 85 8 44 
Motor. truck driver.) :fliececcslach - 0 35 8 44 
Operating engineer, steam...... 0 55 8 44 


Timbermen orcribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, crosscut saw, adze, saw, 
hantimer, auger) crete ee 0 42 8 44 

VEN HG) NIST a Mee eaetete Me,» oan, Mamas | 8 2 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


.Construction of a float and approach at 
Long Bay, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. W. 
Greenlees, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
August 13, 1986. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $4,332. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

BOOMMA ss. o we Eos 6. eos $0 90 8 44 
Bridgeman. BPeae.. canine doses 0 90 8 44 
Pile driver foréman.....4.c0.<oacs 1 123 8 44 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 00 8 44 
Pile driveriMaiinds....56 docccn aso 0 90 8 44 
IBEROIM Aa ao aR ty sic oe ke oe 0 65 8 44 
DSpourer sarees. a4 eek s 0 45 8 44 


In any case where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of working are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
contract. 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Petite Riviere St. Francois, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Laflamme & Laflamme, 


Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 5, 1936. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $9,383.85. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
: day week 
‘Bigekstniths:, Aap go... L $0 50 44 
Compressor OPCRHUOIS 0b so ckscn oe. 0 45 44 


Concrete mixer operator— 
Gas toneclectries. v)..!.......... 
UCAUMMR eta ee cdc. aceon. 


Driver, horse and cart............: 
Driver, team and wagon........... 
DSiVerst 6.92. OR ws cok bankas 


S 
(JN) 
on 
GO GO CO CO G0 CO QO G0 GO COCO CD00) =6— 0 
= 
> 


Motor truck drivers................ 0 40 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Vand 2.4008. osc occ teen 1 35 44 
ELON. CR A, cos esis 1 85 44 
MP CONS. eho G eo oe shakes am 2 35 44 
Hoist operators—gas............... 0 40 44 
abourers., 1. ie... 25. ickascenstk 0 35 44 
Powaermen), ae Oe. Pole eas ss 0 40 44 


Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: broad- 
axe, hammer, crosscut saw, auger, 
ERIZO Wrote OE... cc acres eae ses 

pemecmimen WO... we. deus bsecaan 


0 40 8 44 
0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a Customs Examining 
Warehouse, Montreal, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, A. Janin Building Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 16, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $26,020.50. A fair wages 








schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 50 44 
CGément finishers’: 99 ..5 0 esc gees 0 60 44 
Stonemasons: S258. 2... Se 0 90 44 
Sfoncicuebensteu > acs. s. douse - 0 75 44 


Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Structural steel workers............ 
Ornamentaliron workers........... 


Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel,........... 0 45 44 
MOA MOT SUNG UAL a as ast epee etme 0 70 44 


IPISEECEORS WE ta gos 6+ cuienn es vets : 


Plasterersehelpers 0222) 0 e. 0 45 44 
Painters and Glaziers.............. 0 60 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 44 
Melee HraGla ns oes «cesses Fe are eer 0 70 44 
WA DOURATSEMT SLE «Kia 2S ete eee 0 40 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 44 
WPeaPISLTOLE CE rane as so Hae eee eet 0 40 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

MEPHOM PER Petes sen LO Pareles 1 45 44 


So 
fee) 
So 
00 09 GO 0 CO CO CO CO CO CO GO CO CO CO CO CO OO GO CO 00 CO CO 
rs 
nse 


Serr ee > AT Bl cal EE a he's 3 ds aie. SE, vend 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of an extension to the break- 
water (east), at Matane, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Victor E. A. Belanger 


& James Bertrand, L’Orignal, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 12, 1936. Amount of 
contract, approximately $44,489.65. A fair 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract, 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Merchinist 2.6 Stree tks edicts ce oe $0 55 8 44 

Biseksmithi sea ey ceo 4006 se Wer 0 50 8 44 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 
Timbermen and cribmen (using 
interchangeably such tools as 
broad-axe, hammer, crosscut 

SAW, AULET, AUZE)... 6. cece cece ee 0 373 8 44 

Driver, horsé and cart............. 0 45 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44, 

Driversys Gay ay, So. eee... 0 30 8 44 

Motor truck driver................ 0 35 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

VECO 2tONST 5 00% 0 aaron ood detente tae 1 35 8 44 

SAtOnS HS. HN. code eee 1 85 8 44 

Drilltrunners See uo. We ee: 0 40 8 44 

Boatineny. eee ok Bs ae. 0 30 8 44 

Fireman, stationary............... 0 35 8 44 

Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 40 8 44 
Compressor operator—gas. or elec- 

tPICOMHEIOR, AG, Hage, Denies 0 40 8 44 

Labourers 3.2), 10, {ead ans, oe 0 30 8 44 

Watchinank2 io, 2 seer are 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Iona, Victoria Co., NS. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Eddie J. Gaudet & J. C. 
Gaudet, Comeauville, N.S. Date of contract, 
September 17, 1936. Amount of contract, 
approximately $12,845. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
“ not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

BOALINON Pc eA). Oo. c os 6 Ae s-o-cecs $0 30 44 
Hoist operator—gas. and electric... 0 40 44 
Dabourers:.f . a 1 i ~ ad bscee o-oo 0 30 44 
Driver ghorse.andycart..i....-.. 56. 0 45 44 


Driver, team and wagon........... 
DOTAVOTSR. a55 bcd Soteasyr acct «aed eee 





Motor truck driver and truck— 
andes: tons rks Gee wo Sate on: SS 
SPOR GINS 2, AMAR ME 5 c-oc, cc Mest sisi aia ee 

Timberman and cribman (using 
interchangeably such tools as 


i=) 
o 
ou 
00 CO co co 08 00 00 CO CO 
_ 
ee 


broad-axe, hammer, crosscut 
BAW AUZCE,, BOZO) co. 22-00 6 ene 0 373 8 44 
Watchman :0 0.43. fewecc sce oon woes 0 25 8 44 


Construction of a breastwork extension at 
Prince Albert, Sask. Name of contractors, 
Western Drainage Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contrect, September 10, 1936. Amount 


of contract, approximately $51,579.45. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 70 8 44 
Cement finishers:....0........ 050. 0 55 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator— 

Steams sido Re SAL 0 65 8 44 

Gas: and electri¢sseriicvrrt 0 45 8 44 
Operating engineer—steam— 

dor’ 2amums88 0.2 tek ee eee 0 65 8 44 

3. OF MOLrerdrums Whee He eee 0 75 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas or electric.... 0 45 8 44 
PRN tCre:. 4. Me isk sath oda wie 0 65 8 G4 
Powdermem...... sc... + cote 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 

(all men assigned to help trades- 

AMCD) We. A SR nde one eree 0 45 & 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Diverse: ce ete eae we were 0 35 8 44 
Mistor truck dtiver... ..- 00. ..24.8 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

hand? tons MjAe.t. dees case 1 40 8 44 

OstOnge 2k. RD sede oe + eas 1 90 8 44 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 40 8 44 
labourers. 4 ate & ose Rio aes 0 35 8 44 


Timbermen and cribmen (using 
such tools interchangeably as: 
crosscut saw, hammer, broad-axe, 
sugerfadze) Be Aas Vee eee ee 

Weattchmtan 20. de eon 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Docking, cleaning, painting, repairing, etc. 
of Dredge P.W.D. No. 303 (Fruhling). Name 
of contractors, Burrard Dry Dock Co., Ltd., 
North Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
September 8, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$13,475 and unit prices for additional work. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 
ay week 

Shipicarpenvers acne ta se eee oar $0 783 8 44 
Piaterss.. 2... Sete NE ee oe. 0 83 44 
Rivetters:. . 4: serge dor 5 2.20 See 0 83 44 
Rivet holders. eee 20a... 2! 0 70 44 
Rivetaheaters:. pate... te. 16... o5- 0 63 44 


Tron caulkers:2ea3ree32 | Feeree 





Miancerset! i. ahelt ae io ee 5. 0 83 44 
Boilermakers: (4°. oe ao eae 0 83 44 
J Hewes eee Dre GRR ee a dee 0 83 44 
Miechinists!§) 0 Se ns te oe a 0 75 44 
Machinists’ helpers................ 0 50 44 
Blacksmiths pee 802620 alee selt. 0 75 44 


Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 
Mlectriciweldets).Qvicceemwihorrmsiscorecens 


Eléctricians):..60. 2.00 sadeows cas oees 0 81 44 
Jron moulders#e 2235, ee. = 0 75 44 
Patternmaikers::: j0is. eee - 0 81 44 
‘Brickla vers a.%. 5h tusaise Cee eae 0 44 
d OFS) 1 eine wePnenrnllel Cie: Prag: oll ca 34 44 
ha bourerss). Weal. Sen ak eR Gr eae 0 44 
Niece ae a ee Sere ae 54 as 


Teamster, Team and Wagon....... 
Motor truck driver. .....0¢- eee 


fo) 
00 
oo 
0000 00. 00. 00 00 G&D OD 8D 00 GO 00 GO GO 00 00 G0 00 GD GO CO CO 00 GD 
— 
> 


Nore OCORrCoOOoOF 
ow KAIOnron-e 
2.9. OO 
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Construction of a Clock Tower addition 

to the public building at Coaticook, P.Q. Rates Hours 

Name of contractors, J. R. Royer Ltd., Sher- ee ees Of shor APA a 

brooke, P.Q. Date of contract, September than than 


17, 1936. Amount of contract, $6,460. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 

day week 

Stonemasonsyadd...kes.  totemeose sd $0 70 8 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 


WMOLlA ee aT ee eee 0 35 8 44 
Stonecutterst)). 2s 200s. 4... os Bios 0 60 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 70 8 44, 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 

(continuously employed mixing 

and tempering mortar).......... 0 35 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 44 
Terrazzo layers............0cse0e08 0 65 8 44 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers...... 0 45 8 44 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 70 8 44 
Marble and tile setters’ helpers (all 

men assigned to help tradesmen) 0 35 8 44 
Wat hers mealies. cleo caret oo 0 50 8 44 
Datherstiwoode... feilt).7: Page hi 0 45 8 44 
IPISBCLeremne fn. gees bc oe 0 70 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

MALCTIONS) M.S. ccc EP cok cx Se 0 35 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 44 
Blectrcians.. tc .- asc oe ome 0 55 8 44 
PADOULeKse Nee ae ee ee 0 30 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
WTIVCIS ee etre ee ree 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck Griver?.u.25c6fooce 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

IFAC TONS Sa teh hbo. oo Stasi 1 35 8 44 

SOUSH een eet et tenes 1 85 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 50 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Docking, cleaning, painting, repairing, etc. 
Dredge P.W.D. No. 305 (King Edward). 
Name of contractors, British Columbia 
Marine Engineers and Shipbuilders, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, September 
15, 19386. Amount of contract, $5.907. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Ship’s carpenters.......¢...0.05....+- $0 783 8 . 44 
Woodhesulkersarataiaas aac coun tt 0 813 8 44 
Pittersisi: « i:s5c.00> eee ee 0 83 8 44 
U4 G26) ihe S1 Ree a Ne nes Eee 0 75 8 44 
Machinists’ helpers................ 0 50 8 44 
Blacksmithag,.% staf foileh «Sa ioe 0 75 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 50 8 44 
Trontmioulders ROL) Bi. 6 EO 0 75 8 44 
Patternmakersteessere eee 0 81 8 44 


per hour per per 


i day week 
Boikérmtak6rs.:3, HORA 3s. elias a «odes 0 83 8 44 
Boilermakers’ helpers.............. 0 62 8 44 
iPlaters sees he eee. |. de een 0 83 8 44 
RAWOLUCOTSEE AE icon ere seh hae sieciares 0 83 8 44 
Rivet nesters. 2.) artes Uae ee 0 63 8 44 
Steel caulkers. 0%, 19. .c..biccerrererott 0 83 8 44 
Electric welders.................-. 0 83 8 44 
PSinterah cae beets sia osis Riensseonworeas': 0 734 8 44 
Latbourerss 2346 Pro)... CRIA. 0 50 8 44 
Rig@erse® «4... Me. cibonunwn can 0 653 8 44 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 1 00 8 44 
MI CATIBE CH ceed Nee te suet Merion were, 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver................ 0 55 8 44 


Construction of an extension to the Assembly 
Wharf, Port Alberni, B.C. Name of contrac- 
tor, Mr. William Greenlees, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, September 15, 1936. Amount 
of contract, approximately $72,677.50. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 





per hour per per 
day week 


Piledriver foreman...............-. 
Piledriver engineer.............-+-- 
Piledriver boomman............... 


JENS iG Kerr aN. epee ee eaters ccs 0 90 44 
BiUleCGPIVeRIMaN, 4.5.5. ck yor ae oe 0 90 44 
HERGTMAM ey eel: cs wach ce ome renee 0 65 44 
Hilectnicianets Gk he. fates k anes 0 75 44 


Derricksenginéer.a.....0.0--+c+e+5e- 
Derrickeireman:.....:0h ses ce nee: 
WDeEEIC ompa ir tctc occurs >. shee Lavireasiee- 


Aa POUT OT mer rrerrscortaronncietgcsd-pexisrernad 0 40 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 44 
LBS SBA eh: MI eek OR lopped Cremer 0 40 44 
Motor truck  Gniver.s...00. 0. <0 aa: 0 45 44 


Motor truck driver and truck— 


Oo 
oO 
&. 
co 00 CO CO GO 00 CO GO GO GO GO GO GO CO GO GO 00 CO 
i 
> 


Wandi2tonses, fete elaine ise 1 45 44 
3 tongs : ae eS OE Se 1 95 44 
/ 20S. God (oe on OnE Soo. 2 45 44 
Watchman.... 0 35 44 


2 ee ee ee ee 
N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 


exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 


legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Harvey Bank, Albert Co., N.B. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Williard A. Smith, Saint John, 
NB. Date of contract, September 9, 1936. 
Amount of contract, approximately, $18,370. 
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A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Hoist engineman—Gasoline........ $0 40 8 44 
Hoist engineman—steam........... 0 55 8 44 
Blacksnaith 2 68e W ee  cccucaes.. 0 50 8 44 
Labourers... § BO. oo66cbawedowsuc 0 30 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
DERVETSS cia ee ont ohicetieae 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck driver................ 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

TevOte LOU tee ot neT hoe eee 135 8 44 

iD UONS es 0% (Sere 3 ob Se Rais ae eee 1 85 8 44 
Compressor operator—gas. or elec- 

1 (CAR SEREE PEC itgaal ane we enn ae 0 40 8 44 
Drill runners—machine............ 0 40 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using such 

tools interchangeably as broad- 

axe, hammer, crosscut saw, auger, 

BOZO) Tere ene 0 374 8 44 
Watchman. 2202. fF: «eadbeeatese 0 25 8 44 





Construction of a public building at Oxford, 
N.S. Name of contractors, The MacMillan 
Construction and Lumber Co., Halifax, N'S. 
Date of contract, July 30, 1986. Amount of 
contract, $19,900. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 


Concrete mixer operator........... 
Cement finishers..................- 
SLONEMASONS 4... Leek eee 
Stonemasons’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 


mortar)! 2h. Us A ee 0 35 8 44 
Stonecutterge. o.- Seer eee eee 0 60 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 70 8 44 


Brick and hollow tile aves helpers 
(continuously employed mixing 





and tempering mortar)........... 0 35 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ O85 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers....... 0 50 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers......... 0 55 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel ee 0 35 8 44 
Terrazzo layers? 2h, HVE. boli 0 65 8 44 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers...... 0 45 8 44 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 70 8 44 
Marble and tile setters’ helpers (all 

men assigned to help tradesmen) 0 35 8 44 
Lathersmetalnrts..ic..<c eee 0 50 8 44 
Plasterers) £55, SaQes occa ee 0 70 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

material See eee ee 0 35 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 44 
BHlectriciansse:. 268 oeeee. : eee 0 55 8 44 
abourern2e ke. oa ee 0 30 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Driverta ee 2... odictes cSt a Oe 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Mand 9 itons?. 725 5S. a 1 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver. ¥...059...n0ehe 0 35 8 44 

atchman. , AR SI es eee 0 25 8 44 





Dredging work at Little Current, Lake 
Huron, Ont. Name of contractors, A. B. 
McLean & Sons, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 14, 1986. Amount of 
contract, approximately $8,062.50. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging work in the harbour of Grand 
Anse, N.B. Name of contractors, Maritime 
Dredging & Supply Co., Newcastle, NB. 
Date of contract, September 18, 1936. Amount 
of contract, approximately $11,100. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging in outer harbour at Owen Sound, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Randolph 
Macdonald Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 11, 1936. Amount of 
contract, approximately $8,459.82. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging at Yarmouth, N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 14, 1936. 
Amount of contract, approximately $65,039.48. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging harbour at Port Hope, Ont. Name 
of contractors, National Sand & Material 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 1, 1936. Amount of contract, 
approximately $11,671.93. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
Ete.) 


Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the public building at Sidney, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Lemon, Gonnason Co., Ltd., 
Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, August 18, 
1936. Amount of contract, $780. The “B” 
labour conditions above mentioned were in- 
serted in the contract. 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Lillooet, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Canadian Office 
& School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 18, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $1,734. The “B” labour conditions 
were inserted in the contract. 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Salmon Arm, 
B.C. Name of contractors, the Canadian 
Office & School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 18, 19836. Amount of 
confract, $1,338. The “B” labour conditions 
were inserted in the contract. 


Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the public building at Kirkland Lake, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Office Specialty 
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Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 29, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$2,080. The “B” labour conditions were: in- 
serted in the contract. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings for the public building at Dolbeau, 
PQ. Name of contractors, Interior Hard- 
wood Co. Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, August 5, 1986. Amount of contract, 
$999. The “B” labour conditions were inserted 
in the contract. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, Etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department during 
the months of August and September, 1936, 
for various classes of manufactured goods, 
which contracts included in all cases the “B” 
labour conditions above referred to:— 








Supplies ordered Contractor 


August 
Dating stamps and type, brass 


crown, seals, cancellers, etc.|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Rubber stamps, daters, etc.. Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
* Ottawa, Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms..... Foie’ & Dorfman, Quebec, 

Letter carriers’ uniforms..... Canadian General Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Galt, Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... J. A. Humphrey & Son, Ltd., 
*Moncton, N.B. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Smallman & Ingram Lid., 
London, Ont 

Mail bag fittings............. Te chad kadovrs Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Mail bag fittings............. Thos. Lawson & Sons, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Mail bag fittings............. Bell Thread Co., Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

Stamping machines........... paren Works Ltd., Ottawa, 

SCHICK: See tate, Se ee ane Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ont. | 

Letter box locks...... ...|Pritchard-Andrews Co., "Taa,, 
Ottawa, Ont 

Satchels teste Sees ose Se S.S. Holden ‘Ltd., Ottawa, 

September Ont. 


Dating stamps and type, brass 
crown seals, cancellers, etc. DultchuraiAndiewe Co., Ltd. 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc... Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd. 
xg Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... poles & Dorfman, Quebec 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Canadian General Rubber Co. 
Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... J. A. Humphrey & Son, Ltd. 
Moncton, N.B. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Jay Wolfe Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa 
nt. 
Mail bag fittings............. Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
: Ottawa, Ont. 
Mail bag fittings............. Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Mail bag fittings............. United-Carr Fastener Co., 
bs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Stamping machines, etc...... eta Works Ltd., Ottawa, 
A ees nt. 
Bealosics scwasies Hk spine. 3. Se Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont 


.|Pritchard- Antone Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Regs 
Letter box locks........... Ltd., 
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DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 

Construction of repairs to the breakwater 
at Port Colborne, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 5, 1936. Amount of contract, $11,928. 
Name of contractors, Russell Construction 








Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the: contract as 
follows :— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksunthe., 38). ceo eee $0 55 44 
Carpenters, 5.00: sid Seine 0 60 44 
Compressor operators— 
SGCALN, cocs cnc ca 0 «ARERR 0 65 44 


Concrete finisher.................. 0 55 44 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 44 
Crane runner—gas. or electric...... 0 50 44 
Cranerunner—steam............... 0 65 44 


Derrick runner—gas. or electric... 
Drillirinnenve.8 2; 25 Sees eae 
Hoist engineer—steam............. 


Hoist engineer—gas. or electric. . 0 45 44 
MA DOULCES ep, > «sols oii otis os eS 0 35 44 
BACDINIS CBs s to cscs ts the. ger 0 60 44 
PRIPSOL SR cM Societe Seine ies Toi 0 45 44 


S 
o> 
or 
GO GO GO GO 00 GO 00 GO GO GO GO GO 00 GO GO GO CO 
ra 
cs 


Stationary fireman................ 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: broad- 
axe, hammer, crosscut saw, auger, 


RO ZO Peeks Sakina chee sted ok 0 42 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Dp verses hask. Sr eoies een eee 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

WANG 2aLONS ina «iiss cohis oben acters 1 40 8 44 

RCO SROs e asc calc oar en etes 1 90 8 44 
Motor truck drivers. .2..,.% tee! 0 40 8 44 
WALCHINATIEMS 5.024) 5etee etek. § 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Royau CANADIAN Mountep POo.Licge 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 

Contracts were awarded by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police during the months 
of August and September, 1936, to the follow- 
ing: The Hartt Boot & Shoe Co., Ltd, 
Fredericton, N.B., for the manufacture of 
riding boots; the Wabasso Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Three Rivers, P.Q., for the manufacture of 
mercerized broadcloth; and to Firth Bros., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., for scarlet serge tunics, 
and also for brown serge jackets. The con- 
tracts all included the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to, 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A summary is given below of the more im- 
portant industrial agreements and schedules 
of wages and working conditions that have 
recently been received in the Department. 
Such agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazerre. In the majority of 
cases the agreements are signed by both the 
employers and the employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In each 
agreement or schedule, the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 

Drink 


Vegetable Foods, 


and Tobacco 


Manufacturing: 


Vancouver, B.C_—A CERTAIN BAKERY AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ‘TEAM- 
STERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND HELP- 
ERS, LocaL No. 189. 


(A strike at another bakery is reported on 
page 881 of this issue. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1926, 
to June 1, 1937, and thereafter from year to 
year until either party gives 30 days’ notice 
before June 1 of any year. If such changes 
cannot be agreed upon they shall be submitted 
to a board of arbitration whose decision shall 
be final and binding. 


All employees must become and remain mem- 
bers in good standing of the union within one 
week of commencing their employment. All 
employees to receive and sign for a copy of this 
agreement, thereby authorizing the Company to 
deduct from their wages and pay to the union 
secretary any dues, fines or assessments levied 
by the union. The union agrees to reimburse 
the Company should any union member cheat 
the Company out of any money, but the Company 
is to prosecute such salesman. No salesman to 
be discharged for upholding union principles. 


No work on Sundays or any national holidays, 
except that two men may be asked to be ready 
to handle emergency or shipping orders, such 
men to be called in rotation. A day’s work to 
be ended on the completion of the salesman’s 
route, but in no case to exceed the hours of 
work as set by the “Hours of Work Act.” 

Minimum wage scale: bakery salesmen $23 per 
week, route inspectors $29.40; inexperienced 
new men $20 per week for first four weeks. No 
employee receiving a higher wage rate to have 
his wages reduced because of this agreement. 
The commission on cakes to be 10 per cent 
retail and 5 per cent wholesale. Salesmen are 
not to be expected to accept for sale any other 
products than those ordered by them pre- 
viously. Any other goods given them to be on 
a returnable basis. 

One week’s notice to be given employees dis- 
charged and employees to give the same notice 
if leaving. 


In case of any dispute, the men to continue 
to work and if it cannot be adjusted it must 
be referred to a board of arbitration whose 
decision is final. 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and Leather 
Preducts 


Toronto, OntTaArIo—CrrTAIN LeatHeR GaAR- 
MENT MANUFACTURERS AND THE UNITED 
GARMENT WorkKeErS OF AMbeRICA, DISTRICT 
CoUNCIL. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1936, 
in one establishment and later dates in other 
establishments, until July 1, 1937. 

(A dispute in one establishment before the 
signing of the agreement was reported in the 
Lasour GazetTe, August, page 692.) 

Only union members to be employed to perform 
all cutting, operating, pressing and all general 
work. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. No work on Labour Day. 

Overtime: No overtime to be permitted as long 
as additional employees can be secured from the 
union for such work and there is room and extra 
machinery for such new help. 

Both parties agree to enter into conference 
for the purpose of fixing piece work and weekly 
wage rates for the different sections in the shop. 
All new prices for piece work to be agreed upon 
by the manufacturer and the shop committee and 
if they cannot agree, a representative of the 
union will be called in to help settle the dispute. 

The manufacturer will not enter into any in- 
dividual agreement with any employee without 
the knowledge and consent of the union. The 
manufacturer agrees not to give out any work 
to be done at any contracting shops. 

In the slack period, when there is not suffi- 
ecient work for all employees, the available 
work in the shop to be divided as equally as 
possible among all employees engaged in the 
work and no employers are to work. In the 
busy season, where the firm consists of several 
partners who have been working regularly at 
some operation, one of such partners may con- 
tinue in this position. ; 

No employee to be discharged without suffi- 
cient cause and without the consent of the 
union. A shop chairman and a shop committee 
to be selected by the employees and all com- 
plaints and disputes are to be taken up at a 
conference between the shop chairman, the 
shop committee, the union and the representative 
of the firm. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 


Transportation ° 
Hamiuron, ONTARIO. — CERTAIN STEAMSHIP 
CoMPANIES AND THE LONGSHOREMEN’S 


Union or HaAmiuton. 


Agreement reached at the conclusion of the 
strike reported on page 884 of this issue. 

Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1936, to the end of the 1936 navigation season. 
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Negotiations for an agreement for 1937 are to be 
eupmsuers not later than the end of January, 

The companies agree to recognize the union 
and the dock stewards as representatives of the 
union during loading or unloading operations, 
such dock stewards to be working longshoremen. 
No discrimination to be shown against union 
members because of their union activities. If 
sufficient union men are not available when re- 
quired, non-union men may be employed for the 
loading or unloading of the boat for which they 
are required. 

Hourly wage rates: 42 cents from 6 a.m. to 6 
p.m., 45 cents from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. and for all 
work on Sundays and holidays. After the first 
hour of waiting, all waiting time to be paid for 
at half regular rates, excluding meal hours. 

Other conditions as to waiting time, etc. are 
provided for in the agreement. 

Truckers not to load or unload their own 
trucks. 

Complaints against union members are to be 
submitted iby the stevedore or foreman to the 
union’s business agent or dock steward, but 
longshoremen may be immediately discharged 
and their cases taken up as soon as possible by 
representatives of the Company and the union. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


MontTreaL, QueBec.—THE MontreaL TRAM- 
WAYs COMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1936, 
to June 30, 1937 and will continue from year 
to year thereafter until either party gives notice 
60 days before the termination date. 


GENERAL 


No discrimination to be shown against any 
employee because of his membership in a union 
and employees who are union oflicials to be 
granted leave for the work of the union. A 
union president or business agent may visit any 
division or department and discuss with the 
head of the department questions relating to 
the welfare of the union members. 

Free transportation to and from work to be 
given employees and also to pensioned employees. 
"Promotions to be made with justice to all, 
considering ability and seniority. 

All employees normally to be entitled to one 
day’s rest in seven. Men employed in the 
power, mechanical or construction departments 
who receive an urgent call for duty at night 
outside their regular hours to be paid time and 
one-half with a minimum of 4 hours computed 
at regular rates. 

Employees dismissed or suspended to first 
have an opportunity of presenting their case to 
the superintendent or other authorized official 
and will have the right to submit the case 
through the business agent to the head of the 
department and to the management. 

Uniforms will be supvlied by the Company 
to conductors, motormen, autobus chauffeurs 
and car starters who have been three years in 
the service. Car starters, couplers, switch in- 
spectors, hillmen, watchmen on construction 
work on streets and section foremen to be 
supplied with rubber coats and rubber boots. 

One apprentice allowed for every 10 crafts- 
men or fraction thereof. They may only work 
as apprentices for three years. 
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The Company agrees to meet a committee 
representing the employees to settle questions 
which may be submitted. 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


Hours for conductors, operators and autobus 
chauffeurs to be limited to 54 per week. 
Seniority to prevail in the selection of runs. 
All men taking senior bookings of between 45 
and 54 hours per week to complete their work 
Im six days. Spare men to be limited to a 
maximum of 42 hours per week and all men 
miay work on the seventh day to bring their 
hours to 42 in the week. All car runs will 
be in two shifts, as much as possible to be 
worked inside of 14 consecutive hours. Runs 
may be booked from 44 hours in 7 days to 36 
hours in 7 days, but no employee to be obliged 
to book on a car or bus making less than 36 
hours per week. 

With certain exceptions, crews, operators and 
autobus chauffeurs on regular scheduled runs 
who are required to work for an extended 
period or in emergencies to be paid time and 
one-half for extra time worked up to a maxi- 
mum of 2 hours at overtime rate. All work on 
Sundays and seven specified holidays, 5 cents 
per hour extra. 

Provision is made for conditions governing 
waiting time, work on special cars, delays, sutt- 
cient time for rest between runs, etc. 

Wages per hour: conductors, motormen and 
car starters—first year’s service 41 cents, second 
year 46 cents, after two years 51 cents; one 
man car operators 5 cents per hour extra, 
Wages for autobus chauffeurs—first year 52 
cents, second year 56 cents. Wages for hillmen 
and switchmen—first year 29 cents, second year 
33 cents. Five cents per hour extra to be 
paid employees requiring special training for 
working mechanical cars and_ shifting and 
switching railroad cars for suburban lines, also 
for employees training platform men or autobus 
chauffeurs, and for work on sweepers, ploughs 
and special snow equipment. 


CoNSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 


Hours: 48 per week but owing to the natures 
of the work this standard in force only so far 
as work is available and weather conditions and 
other contingencies permit. 

Overtime lat the rate of time and one-quarter 
to be paid to day gangs for all time worked 
over 10 hours up to midnight and time and one- 
half from midnight to 7 a.m. except for working 
on snow when time and one quarter to be paid 
for all overtime over 10 hours. Night gangs to 
be paid at regular rates when work continues 
for more than 8 hours. Night gangs com- 
mencing work at midnight or after to be paid 
time and one-quarter with a minimum of 6 
hours of paid time. Emergency gangs called 
after midnight to be paid time and one-half 
with a minimum of 4 hours at regular rates. 

Hours for construction department shop em- 
ployees: 40 per week. Overtime: time and one- 
quarter to be paid for all time over 10 hours on 
any week day; on Sundays and legal holidays, 
the overtime rate to be time and one-half. 

Wage rate for labourers in construction de- 
partment: 31 cents per hour. 

Hourly wage rates for road department: sub- 
foremen 51 cents in summer, 47 cents in winter, 
454 cents for snow work; spring switch in- 
spectors 47 cents; city trackmen, 454 cents 
except snow work 40 cents; suburban trackmen, 
43 cents except snow work, 40 cents; section 
men, 38 cents. 
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PowrER DEPARTMENT 


Hours: 56 per week for operating men and 
40 per week for maintenance men. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all time over 
10 hours on any week day. Work on Sundays 
and seven specified holidays by operating em- 
ployees, 5 cents per hour extra. 


OVERHEAD SECTION OF PowER DEPARTMENT 


Hours: 40 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter for all work 
over 10 hours and for all work on Sundays and 
holidays. In emergency cases outside the 
regular hours, time and one-half to be paid 
employees, with a minimum of 4 hours. 


AvutTosus GARAGE EMPLOYEES 


Hours: 50 per week. : 

Overtime: time and one-half for work over 
10 hours; work on Sundays and holidays, time 
and one-quarter. 


YOUVILLE SHOPS AND Car Barns 


Hours: 40 per week for all employees at 
Youville shops and at car barns. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all work over 
10 hours on any week day at Youville shops. 
For work on Sundays and on legal holidays, 
time and one-quarter. No employee to be re- 
quired to work more than two Sundays in each 
month, unless called for emergency work. 
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Quebec Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act 


The following agreement and amendment 
to an agreement have recently been made 
obligatory by Orders in Council and are noted 
on page 953 of this issue: 

Dress Cutters, Province of Quebec. 
Building Trades, Montreal (Amendment). 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


The following schedules have been made 
binding by Orders in Council and are sum- 


marized in the article below: 


of this issue: 


Barbers, Toronto. 

Building Labourers, Toronto. 

Plasterers, Ottawa. 

Plumbers, Toronto. 

Electrical Workers, Toronto. 

Painters, Toronto. 

Men and Boys’ Clothing Workers, Prov- 
ince of Ontario. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 


Agreements Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


The Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the Lasour 
Gazertr, June, page 534, provides that the 
Minister of Labour for Ontario may, upon 
petition of representatives of employees or 
employers in any industry, convene a confer- 
ence or series of conferences of employees and 
employers in the industry in any zone or zones 
to investigate the conditions of labour and 
practices in such industry and to negotiate 
standard rates of wages and hours of labour. 
The employees and employers in attendance 
may formulate and agree upon a schedule 
of wages and hours of labour for all or any 
class of employees in such industry or dis- 
trict. If in the opinion of the Minister a 
schedule of wages and hours for any industry 
is agreed upon in writing by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employees and of 
employers, he may approve of it, and upon his 
recommendation, the Lieutenant-Governor -in 
Council may declare such schedule to be in 
force for a period not exceeding twelve months 
and thereupon such schedule shall be binding 
upon every employee or employer in such in- 
dustry in such zone or zones to which the 
schedule applies, the schedule not coming into 
effect until ten days after publication of the 
Order in Council in The Ontario Gazette. 


The minimum Wage Board has authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Act and of the 
regulations and schedules. Beginning with 
the July, 1935, issue of the Lasour GAZErrs, 
summaries are given in this article of the 
schedules which have thus been approved. 


Barsers, Torontro—An Order in Council, 
dated September 4 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, September 12 and corrected 
in the issue of October 3, makes obligatory the 
terms of a schedule governing the barbering 
trade in a zone which includes the city of 
Toronto and the adjacent suburban area. 

The Order in Council is in effect from Sep- 
tember 22, 1936 “during pleasure.” 

Work may be performed on any day except 
Sundays, Wednesdays after 12 noon and on 
eight specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rates for any person who is 
regularly employed on a percentage basis, for 
master barbers (that is persons who employ 
any other person to do work at the barbering 
trade) who personally work at the trade and for 
any person who carries on a business in a one- 
chair establishment or who operates a barber 
chair in any shop as a separate unit to be 
“such percentage of the earnings of the barber 
or chair operated by him as will ensure to the 
barber a minimum wage equivalent to what 
he would have received for the same work if 
he had been employed pursuant to an arrange- 
ment whereby he would receive 60 per cent of 
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the amount taken in at the following shop 
prices: hair cut (adults) 40 cents; shampoo 
(plain) and facial massage (plain) 35 cents; 
hair cut (children), singe and razor honing 
25 cents; shave 20 cents; hair tonics and neck 
clip or neck shave 15 cents. Minimum wage 
rate for persons regularly employed on a weekly 
salary basis: $20 per week. Minimum wage 
rates for persons who are not regularly em- 
ployed at the trade to be $3 per day for any 
day except Saturday or a day preceding a 
holiday for which minimum is $5. If employed 
for less than a full day, 60 cents an hour to be 
paid with a minimum of 3 hours’ pay. 

No deduction to be made from the wages 
established herein for materials supplied, 
one service or operating expenses of any 
Anda, 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


Buritpina Lasourzers, Toronro—An order in 
Council dated September 4 and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, September 12, and 
corrected in the issues of September 19 and 
October 38, makes obligatory the terms of a 
schedule affecting common labourers in the 
building trades in a zone which includes the 
city of Toronto and the adjacent suburban 
area. 

The schedule is to be in effect from Septem- 
ber 22, 1936, “during pleasure.” 

Hours: 48 per week. In case of shift work, 
no person to work more than one shift of 9 
hours in any 24 hour period. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and five specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for common labourer: 
50 cents per hour. A special minimum rate 
may be established by the Advisory Board for 
any person who is handicapped by age or dis- 
ability. 


PLASTERERS, OTtaAawA—An Order in Council 
dated September 24 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, September 26, with correction 
in the issue of October 3, makes obligatory the 
terms of a schedule governing the plastering 
trade in a zone which includes the city of 
Ottawa and surrounding district. 

The Order in Council is in 
October 6, 1936, “during pleasure.” 

The Order in Council does not apply to 
regular employees of industrial or manufac- 
turing plants or establishments engaged on re- 
pair or maintenance work or new structures, 
alterations or extensions of a minor nature in 
such plant or to its equipment. 

Hours: 8 per day, from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. from 
April to September inclusive, and between 8 
a.m. and 4.30 p.m. from October to March in- 
elusive, 4 on Saturdays from 8 a.m. to noon, 
a 44 hour week. Where shift work is being 
carried on, any 8 hours to be a regular shift. 

Overtime to consist of all work done outside 
of the hours outlined above and to be paid at 
time and one-half; work on Saturday after 12 
noon, on Sundays and six specified holidays, 
double time. No work on Labour Day. 

Minimum wage rate: 80 cents per hour during 
regular working hours and for work at night 
for 8 hours if such work cannot be done during 
a regular working day. In case of shift work, 
for work on night shifts, 91 cents per hour or 
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8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. A special mini- 
mum rate may be established by the advisory 
board for any person who is handicapped by 
age or disability. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


Puumpers, Toronto—An Order in Council, 
dated September 24 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, September 26, and corrected 
in the issue of October 8, makes obligatory the 
terms of a schedule governing the plumbing 
and heating trades in a zone which includes 
the city of Toronto and surrounding district 
which is defined in the Order in Council. 

The schedule is in effect from October 6, 1936, 
“during pleasure.” 

The provisions of the schedule do not apply 
to regular employees of industrial or manu- 
facturing plants or establishments engaged in 
manufacturing processes in the repair, ser- 
vicing or upkeep of the plant or equipment, on 
new installations, alterations or extensions of 
a minor nature in or to the plant or its equip- 
ment, nor does it apply to sprinkler fitting. 

Hours: 40 per week, a regular working day 
to be 8 hours between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. from 
Monday to Friday inclusive. When work is 
being carried on in two or more shifts, persons 
on the night shift to work only seven hours per 
shift and be paid at $1.03 per hour, with no 
overtime permitted on such work. 

Overtime: all work performed at any time 
except during the hours specified above and 
except for work on Saturday before noon 
which is required for the protection of hfe 
or property or the setting of sleeves and in- 
serts, must be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half. Work on Saturdays, Sundays and 
eight specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for plumbers, steam- 
fitters, pipe-fitters, hot water fitters and gas- 
fitters: 90 cents per hour. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act, but whenever this Act 
does not govern the employment of fifth year 
junior mechanics they will be governed by all 
the provisions of this schedule except that the 
minimum wage rate is two-thirds of the 
journeyman’s scale. 


EvLectricAL Workers, Torontro—An Order 
in Council, dated September 24, and published 
in The Ontario Gazette, September 26, and 
corrected in the issue of October 3, makes 
obligatory the terms of a schedule governing 
the electrical repair and construction trade 
in a zone which includes the city of Toronto 
and surrounding district which is defined in 
the Order in Council. 

The schedule is in effect from October 6, 
1936, “during pleasure.” j 

The schedule applies to work in connection 
with the construction and erection of any new 
building, or structure or part thereof and the 
remodelling or alteration of any existing build- 
ing. It does not apply to regular employees 
of industrial or manufacturing — plants or 
establishments who are engaged in manufac- 
turing processes, in the repair, servicing or 
upkeep of the plant and equipment used in 
the operation of such plant, in the work of 
new installations, alterations or extensions of 
a minor nature to the plant or its equipment, 
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nor to those engaged in repairing or servicing 
electrical machines or appliances when the 
work is done in commercial establishments or 
when done by regular employees of manufac- 
turers or their agents pursuant to the terms 
of a guarantee or contract accompanying the 
sale or installation of such machines. or 
appliances. 

Hours: 40 per week divided into five regular 
working days of 8 hours each between 8 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. on Mondays to Fridays inclusive. 
When work is carried on in two or more 
shifts, night shifts to be paid at 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: All work outside the above hours 
and all work on Saturdays, Sundays and eight 
specified holidays, double time, with the excep- 
tions that work required on Saturday morning 
for the protection of life or property to be 
paid at regular rate provided that during the 
next week following the commencement of such 
emergency work, the hours worked by such 
workmen do not exceed 40, including the hours 
worked on such Saturday morning. 

Minimum wage rate: $1 per hour which also 
applies to night work of not more than 8 hours’ 
duration when such work cannot be done dur- 
ing the day. A special minimum rate of wages 
may be established by the advisory board for 
any person who is handicapped by age or 
disability. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


PaInters, Toronto.—An, Order in Council 
dated September 24, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, September 26, and corrected 
in the issue of October 3, makes obligatory 
the terms of a schedule governing the paint- 
ing and decorating trades in a zone which 
includes the city of Toronto and surrounding 
district which is defined in the Order in 
Council. 


The schedule is in effect from October 6, 
1936, “during pleasure.” 

The schedule does not apply to regular 
employees of manufacturing plants while en- 
gaged in manufacturing processes nor to regu- 
lar employees of manufacturing plants or 
industrial establishments engaged on the repair, 
servicing or upkeep of the plant or equipment 
or on work of new installation or alterations 
of a minor nature. 

Hours: 40 per week divided into 8 hours 
between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. on the first five 
days of the week. Whenever work cannot be 
performed during the regular hours, it may be 
done at night, with the 8-hour shift being 
paid at the regular rate. In case of shift 
work, any 8-hour shift may be paid at the 
regular rate. Whenever any person is required 
to work on Saturday at “spray painting” in 
industrial establishments or manufacturing 
plants which work cannot be done during regu- 
lar working hours he may be paid at the 
regular. rate for such Saturday work, provided 
that during the next six days the hours he 
works at regular rates of pay, together with 
such Saturday work, do not exceed forty. 

Overtime: up to 8 hours in a week, time 
and one-half. All other overtime and work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and eight specified holidays, 
double time. 

Minimum wage rate: 
spray painting 85 cents. 


75 cents per hour: 
A special minimum 
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rate of wages may be established by the 
advisory board for handicapped persons. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


MEN’s AND Boys’ CLtotHiINGc WorKERS, 
Province oF Ontario—An Order in Council 
dated September 24 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, September 26, and corrected 
in the issue of October 3, makes obligatory 
the terms of a schedule governing the men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry throughout the 
province of Ontario. 


The schedule is to be in effect from October 
1, 1936, “during pleasure.” 

“The following schedule for wages and hours 
and days of labour, during the period while 
this schedule is in foree, shall govern the 
employment of all persons working in the men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry, that is to say, the 
entire or partial manufacture or production, 
anywhere in the Province of Ontario (whether 
in factories or other premises of the employer 
or elsewhere) of all men’s, boys’ and youths’ 
pants, coats, vests or suits of every type and 
description, and any clothing as before specified, 
manufactured from crossbred serges, flannels 
of all kinds, worsted or cotton and wool mix- 
tures save and except the manufacture of 
infants’ and children’s clothing not exceeding 
size 24 for children up to the age of 6 years, 
work shirts, overalls, baseball or other similar 
athletic uniforms, combination overalls, wind- 
breakers, mackinaw coats, rubberized and 
leather goods, coarse pants manufactured from 
pure cotton fabrics, cotton warped flannels 
or from mackinaw cloths and tweeds above 
20 ozs. per yard in weight, the mere alteration 
in retail stores of completely manufactured 
coats, vests or pants sold by retail in such 
stores and the manufacture of clothing by 
merchant tailors employing or giving employ- 
ment to no more than four workmen (including 
any working employer, his partner or partners) 
manufacturing clothing to order for individual 
customers according to individual sizes, measure- 
ments or specifications.” 

Hours: 8 per day between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
and 4 on Saturdays between 8 a.m. and noon, 
a 44-hour week. Such factories as have been 
working from .7,45 a.m. with an hour and a 
quarter lunch period or such as-have worked 
between 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. on the first four days 
of the week, between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. on 
Friday and no work on Saturday may con- 
tine, provided the 44-hour week is maintained 
in all cases. 

Overtime: all work other than during the 
hours above specified and all work on eight 
specified holidays, time and one-half. 

The following wage rates apply to the 
counties of Ontario, York, Peel, Halton and 
Wentworth. In the remainder of the province 
these minimum rates are reduced by 124 per 
cent. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for employees of 
“stock manufacturers’: Class A (skilled cutter 
and head operator) 70 cents; class B (finish 
presser) 65 cents: class C (pocket operator and 
front pocket and back pocket maker on pants) 
62 cents; class D (skilled trimmer, edge taper, 
lst operator on vests _and 2nd operator on 
vests) 613 cents; class E (shaper and leg and 
bottom presser on pants) 60 cents; class. F 
(seamer on pants, top stitcher on pants, lining 
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maker on pants, waistband maker on_ pants, 
fitter, under-baster, top collar baster and finish 
presser on vests) 57 cents; class G (lining 
maker, edge sticher, joiner and pocket tacker, 
shoulder joiner, general operator, gorge sewer, 
fitter on vests, top presser on pants and 
chopper) 50 cents; class H (edge presser, edge 
baster by hand, lining baster, facing baster by 
hand, collar setter, and examining brusher) 
45 cents; class I (shoulder and undercollar 
baster, alteration tailor, seam presser, under 
presser and back presser on vests, pocket maker 
and outside seamer on boys’ longs, shorts and 
bloomers and lining sewer and stitcher on 
boys’ shorts, longs and bloomers) 41 cents; 
class J (sleeve maker and separator of coats) 
37 cents; class K (buttonhole maker, machine; 
edge baster, machine, fitter on pants, trimming 
maker om pants, seam presser on pants, separator 
of vests and ticket pocket maker) 35 cents; 
class L (facing and bottom tacker, special ma- 
chine operator, lapel and collar padder, facing 
baster, machine, armhole serger, lining and 
back maker on vests, operator on vests, baster 
on vests and separator of pants) 33 cents; 
class M (canvas baster, machine, special 
machine operator on pants, buttonhole maker, 
hand, canvas baster, hand, finisher and button 
sewer) 31 cents; class N (bottom trimmer on 
pants, thread marker, canvas maker, machine, 
buttonhole tacker, binder, cleaner and basting 
puller, pocket and piecer on vests, general 
helper and busheller on pants) 284 cents. 
Minimum hourly wage rates for empoyees of 
“odd pants manufacturers”: class A (skilled 
cutter) 68 cents; class B (front and back 
pocket maker, trimmer, lining stitcher, leg 
presser and top presser) 50 cents; class C 
(lining sewer and seamer) 43 cents; class D 
(pocket maker on boys’ longs, shorts and 
bloomers and lining sewer and stitcher on boys’ 
longs, shorts and bloomers) 41 cents; class E 
(chopper for odd pants) 40 cents; class F 


(fitter, underpresser, trimming maker, button- 
hole maker and seamer on boys’ longs, shorts 
and bloomers) 33 cents; class G (fly maker, 
pocket serger, tacker, button sewer, loop maker, 
finisher, examiner, cleaner and  buttonhole 
tacker') 284 cents. 

Any employer may submit to the advisory 
board the name of any employee who has less 
than the average skill and ability, and the 
board may set a special wage rate for such 
employee for a defined period. In the case of 
employees performing more than one operation 
they are to receive the wage rate for the highest 
classification of work they perform, unless a 
special rate is fixed by the advisory board. 

“Whenever any person or firm, or cor- 
poration, whether retailer, jobber, contractor 
or manufacturer, shall give work to other per- 
sons, firms or corporations, whether to outside 
shops or otherwise, such person, firm or cor- 
poration so supplying work shall also be deemed 
an employer of and shall be responsible for 
the paying of wages (according to the minimum 
standards provided by this agreement) to any 
person performing any of the operations covered 
by this agreement.” 

“ Nothing in or concerning this schedule shall 
be so construed or applied as to imply the 
right of any employer, during the period in 
force hereof, to reduce or lower the scale of 
wages now being paid to any specific worker, 
nor to prejudice or affect any rights, legal or 
equitable of any worker or group of workers 
under any collective bargain or other arrange- 
ment or agreement, whether now prevailing or 
later to be concluded, or in respect to any acts 
or conduct seeking to secure any such collective 
bargain, arrangement or agreement other than 
to the full extent to which any such collective 
bargain, agreement or arrangement purports to 
provide for lower wages or more or different 
hours of work than as herein set out and pro- 


vided.” 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 


Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and a Further Application 


PRBCENT proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include the extension by Order in 
Council of an agreement affecting dress 
cutters throughout the Province and an 


amendment to the Order in Council affecting 


building trades at Montreal, both of which 
are summarized below. In addition, a_ re- 
quest for an amendment to the Order in 
Council affecting furniture workers through- 
out the Province was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of September 19. 


The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, Quebec, was printed 
in the Lasour GazettE, May, 1934, page 417, 
and amendments to the Act were summarized 
in the issue of June, 1935. page 526, and July, 
1936, page 607. Under this Act applications 
may be made to the provincial Minister of 
Labour by either party to a collective agree- 
ment made between, on the one hand, one 


or more associations of bona fide employees, 
and on the other hand, employers or one or 
more associations of employers, to have those 
terms of such agreement which concern rates 
of wages, hours of labour and apprenticeship 
made obligatory on all employees and em- 
ployers in the same trade, industry or business 
within the territorial jurisdiction determined 
by the agreement. The application is then 
printed in the Quebec Official Gazette, and 
during the following thirty days, objections 
may be made to the Minister of Labour. 
After this delay, if the Minister of Labour 
deems that the provisions of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” that would make the estab- 
lishment of these conditions advisable. an 
Order in Council may be passed making the 
terms obligatory on all employees and em- 
ployers in the trade, industry or business in 
the territory included in the agreement from 
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the date of the publication of the Order in 
Council in the Quebec Official Gazette for 
the duration of the agreement. The provis- 
ions of an agreement thus made obligatory 
govern all individual labour contracts in the 
trade, industry or business and district, ex- 
cept that those individual contracts which 
are to the advantage of the employee will 
have effect unless expressly prohibited in the 
agreement which has been approved by Order 
in Council. The applications for extension 
of agreements have been noted and the condi- 
tions of the various agreements made obliga- 
tory by Orders in Council have been given in 
the Lasour GAZETTE beginning in the issue 
of June, 19384. Beginning with the issue of 
the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1935, the terms 
of agreements have been summarized instead 
of being printed in full. 


Dress Currers, ProvINce or QuEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, approved September 10 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
September 19, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between the Montreal Dress 
Manufacturers’ Guild representing certain 
manufacturers and the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union and Dress Cutters 
Union Local 205, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union. 


The agreement applies throughout the en- 
tire Province to the cutting departments of 
manufacturers, contractors, jobbers and _ re- 
tailers engaged in the production of ladies and 
misses’ dresses, dress ensembles, gowns, waists 
and blouses and also all separate skirts not in- 
cluded in the Order in Council for the cloak 
and suit industry, but does not apply to the 
manufacture of nurses’ and waitresses’ uni- 
forms, smocks, hoovers, aprons and pinafores. 

The agreement is in effect from September 
19, 1936 to January 15, 1938, and shall renew 
itself automatically unless one of the con- 
tracting parties gives notice to the other party 
of its intention of amending or revoking same 
at least 30 days before the expiration of the 
contract. 

Hours: 44 per week, either 8 per day for 
first five days of the week and 4 on Saturday 
morning, or 9 per day for first four days of the 
week, 8 on Friday and no work on Saturday. 

Overtime: not more than 2 hours overtime in 
any day or 8 hours overtime to be permitted 
in any one week and these can only be worked 
during the first four days of the week, and to 
be worked at regular rates of pay. No em- 
ployer to engage for overtime work any regular 
cutter, chopper or apprentice of another em- 
ployer during the term of such employee’s 
regular employment. 

Minimum wage rates per week: cutters $30, 
choppers, $20, apprentices, $15. Employers 
paying higher weekly wages must maintain their 
present rates during the duration of the agree- 
ment. No worker to be entitled to any pay 
when he is not working. 

So that an employee may advance into the 
next higher grade, the Joint Committee or its 
board of examiners may issue permits to em- 
ployees, 


In shops employing from two to six cutters 
and choppers inclusive, the number of appren- 
tices is limited to one, shops employing from 
seven to nine cutters or choppers inclusive, the 
number of apprentices is limited to two, in 
shops employing ten or more cutters and 
choppers the number of apprentices is limited 
to 20: per cent. 

No employer may work as a cutter, chopper 
or apprentice in his shop unless he is so work- 
ing at the time the agreement comes into effect, 
in which case he shall be bound by the pro- 
vision of the agreement and in no case allowed 
to work for longer hours than those provided 
for employees. Any such employer who later 
discontinues to so work is not permitted to re- 
sume such work. 

No employer to make any individual con- 
tracts with any employee falling within the 
scope of this agreement, nor exact or accept 
any cash deposits or other securities from any 
such employee nor shall any agreement be 
entered into with any such individual em- 
ployee, guaranteeing any length of employment, 
except that the employer shall be entitled to 
retain not more than three days’ wages as 
security for notice. ‘ans 

This agreement shall supersede all individual 
agreements that may exist between employers 
and employees, except the collective agreements 
which now exist between the parties to this 
agreement, but in no case may the wages be 
less nor the hours of labour longer than those 
prescribed for employees in this agreement. 

Buitptinc Trapes, Montreat.—An Order in 
Council, approved September 10 and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Septem- 
ber 19, amends the original Order in Council 
for these trades (Lasour Gazette, May, 1936, 
page 460), by changing the wage rate for 
painters, spraymen, glaziers, decorators and 
paperhangers from 50 cents to 60 cents per 
hour. 





Survey of Trade Unionism for Study Circles 


The Trades Union Congress (Great Britain) 
has issued a new study course for classes and 
students, the first pamphlet of which has 
recently been received. The new course con- 
stitutes a general survey of trade unionism 
in twelve lessons, and deals with its history, 
structure, functions and policy. Quantities 
of the pamphlet can be obtained. for classes, 
groups, and study circles at nominal rates 
from the Trades Union Congress, Smith Square, 
London, 8.W. 1. 





‘According to a recent press report a com- 
mittee of the Essex County Medical Associa- 
tion is studying the possibilities of inaugurat- 
ing a health insurance scheme in the Windsor 
area. If the program is inaugurated it will 
be carried out as an experiment under the 
auspices of the Ontario Medical Association. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1936 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was slightly upward, the cost of the 
weekly family budget in terms of retail 
prices being higher than in August, due to an 
advance in the cost of foods, while the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices was higher at the end 
of September than at any time during the 
previous month. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $8.28 at the beginning of September 
as compared with $8.17 for August. Twenty 
items in this list advanced in cost and only 
two were lower. The most important in- 
creases occurred in eggs, butter, cheese, bread, 
flour and beans, while potatoes were sub- 
stantially lower. Comparative figures for cer- 
tain earlier dates are $7.74 for September, 
1935; $6.67 for March, 1983 (the low point 
in recent years); $11.64 for September, 1929; 
$10.28 for September, 1922; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $7.83 for 
September, 1914. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
was $16.84 at the beginning of September as 
compared with $16.72 for August; $16.16 for 
September, 1935; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); $21.90 for Sptem- 
ber, 1929; $20.90 for September, 1922; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the post war peak); and $14.33 
for September, 1914. Fuel and rent were 
practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the weekly index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was 
steady during the first two weeks of the month 
but advanced during the last half and at the 
end of the month was a full point higher than 
at the end of August. Comparative figures 
are: 76:7 for the week ended October 2; 76-6 
for the week ended September 25; 76:2 for 
that of September 18; and 75-6 for that of 
August 28. The latest figures available on a 
monthly basis are for August, when the index 
was 76:2 as compared with 72-3 for Septem- 
ber, 1985; 71-9 for September, 1934; 63-5 for 
February. 1983 (the low point in recent 
years); 97-8 for September, 1929; 94-4 for 
September, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and 67-2 for September, 
1914. Six of the eight main groups in the 
classification according to chief component 
materials were higher at the end of the month 
under review than at the end of August, the 
largest increases being in the vegetable pro- 


ducts group and in the animal products 
group. Grain prices influenced by the de- 
valuation of the French currency and weak- 
ness in Sterling exchange as well as by favour- 
able weather reports from Australia and the 
Argentine declined slightly toward the end 
of the month, losing part of the earlier ad- 
vance. In animal products livestock and milk 
products were higher. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of September of 
sevenity-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the LABour 
GAZETTE for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly. the relative proportions of expemdi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
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be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climate conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or decreases 
from time to time in the cost of the items 
included, it does not purport to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for an 
average family in the Dominion or in any one 
province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1936* 


(Average prices in 1913 = 100) 








Cloth-} Sun- All 

Food Tant Rent ing dries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 98 136 123 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 1li 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 188 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Desc. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 | 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jan. 1935 102 144 129 115 155 128 
Feb. 1935... 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
April 1935 102 143 129 113 155 123 
May 1935 102 141 131 113 155 123 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
July 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Aug. 1935 105 139 131 113 154 124 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Oct. 1935 108 140 132 115 154 126 
Nov. 1935 109 141 132 115 154 126 
Dac. 1935 111 141 132 115 154 127 
Jan. 1936 111 142 132 115 154 127 
Feb. 1936.... 110 142 132 114 154 126 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
April 1936 107 142 132 114 154 125 
May 1936 106 141 133 114 154 125 
June 1936.... 106 140 133 114 154 125 
July 1936.... 109 140 133 115 154 126 
Aug. 1936.... 111 139 133 115 154 127 
Sept. 1936.... 113 140 133 115 153 127 





*The figures for np ame, were of calculated by giving the 


following w ts to ood, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
Be CLOT TNO eas BOS ee Fueks B76; Ren 


prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than im the others, Amn imdex 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being. weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 


and have been brought down to date each 


month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices again showed little change of 
importance. Shoulder roast of beef declined 
from an average price of 12-6 cents per pound 
in August to 12-3 cents in September, while 
bacon advanced from 30-1 cents per pound to 
30°8 cents, and boiled ham from 53-4 cents 
per pound to 53:8 cents. Egg prices were 
higher in practically all localities, fresh grades 
averaging 383°5 cents per dozen as compared 
with 380-1 cents in August and cooking grades 
averaging 28-5 cents per dozen in: September 
as compared with 25:6 cents’ in August. 
Prices were considerably lower in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan than in other provinces. The 
average price for milk has remained un- 
changed at 10:2 cents per quart since April. 
Butter prices were generally higher, dairy 
being up from an average of 24-0 cents per 
pound’ to 25-4 cents and creamery from 28 
cents per pound to 29-6 cents. Cheese also 
was higher in most localities averaging 21-7 
cents per pound in September and 21-0 cents 
in August. Flour prices continued toward 
higher levels, the Dominion average price 
being 3-7 cents per pound as compared with 
3°5 cents in August. The price ‘of rolled oats 
also was fractionally higher at 5-3 cents per 
pound. Canned tomatoes have advanced 
gradually in the average in recent months, 
the price in September being 12:3 cents per 
tin as compared with 11-1 cents in May. 
Dry beans advanced from’a price of 5-1 cents 
per pound in August to 5:7 cents in Septem- 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS 
OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes i in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities Quan-| (f) Ase 1910 | 1913 |Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.| Aug.|Sept. 





tity | 1900 1914 | 1918 | 1920] 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 1931 1933 1934 1935 | 1936 | 1938 
c Cc. Cc Cc. Cc c Cc Cc Cc c Cc. Cc c Cc c Cc c Cc 

Beef, sirloin...| 2 lbs| 27-2] 30-4| 37-6] 44-4] 50-6] 77-4] 81-2! 60-4] 60-2! 72-6! 75-2] 70-0} 56-4! 44-0! 44-0] 49-2] 46-6] 46-8 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6| 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 35-0] 55-4| 51-2| 32-4] 32-2] 42-6] 46-6] 42-2| 29-0] 23-0] 23-0| 25-6! 25-2] 24-6 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7| 18-0| 27-6 28-7| 18-4! 19-4| 23-6! 24-6 22-9] 16-5] 11-8] 11-8| 12-8] 13-1] 13-3 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-4] 36-8] 35-6} 27-3] 30-2] 30-5) 31-6] 29-4] 24-1] 18-8] 19-0] 21-1] 22-3] 22-4 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-8) 39-3] 41-5) 31-1] 31-4] 31-2| 32-6] 30-1) 22-3) 17-2) 21-6) 23-1) 22-4) 22-4 
Pork, 8 it. 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-41 35-2] 37-4] 70-0, 74-0) 53-8! 57-0] 54-8] 57-2] 54-0] 43-8] 31-2] 38-8} 40-2] 40-4! 40-6 
acon, reak- 

ee ee “ | 15-41 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-7| 51-1] 58-8) 42-5] 45-1] 40-8] 41-3] 39-8] 28-0] 21-0] 35-1] 31-8] 30-1] 30-8 
Lard, pure.....] 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2) 40-6] 38-4! 37-4] 74-0) 73-8] 45-0] 49-8] 45-0] 43-8] 41-8] 27-6] 25-6] 26-4] 34-4] 30-8] 31- 
Eggs, fresh....] 1 doz] 25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 31-7] 55-7] 70-6] 35-8] 41-4] 46-3] 47-4] 38-6] 30-3] 24-4] 27-5) 31-2} 30-1] 33 
Eggs, storage 1 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 30-1] 50-8] 64-3] 32-4] 37-1] 41-4] 41-5] 34-6] 25-7] 19-5] 23-5] 26-4] 25-6] 28 

: Se Ph 6 qts| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 50-4| 74-4) 90-6] 69-0] 69-0] 70-8] 72-6] 72-0] 63-0} 55-8] 58-8) 60-6} 61-2] 61- 
Butter, dairy..| 21bs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0| 58-0] 95-8/124-0| 73-4! 74-6] 82-6] 83-6] 66-2] 47-2] 42-0] 42-0} 43-6] 48-0) 50- 
Butter, cream- 

Gre. os ko. os “ | 25-5) 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 33-8] 52-8] 68-4] 42-8] 40-9] 45-9] 46-0) 36-4] 27-2) 24-3] 24-0] 25-6) 28-0) 29- 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6) 18-5] 20-5 24-1 33-3] 40-8] 30-7] §31-2| §33-2] §33-2| §31- 1] §23-0) §19-6/ §19-9] §19- 6) §21-0 §21- 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5| 19-1] 20-1] 31-0] 38-8] 26-6]§31-2! §33-2| §33-2|§31-1/§23-0) §19-6 §19-9]§19- 6! §21-0  §21- 

ie he 15 “ | 55-5! 58-5] 66-0) 61-5] 66- 0 117. 0}145-5]103-5! 114-0) 115-5)118-5}111-0| 91-5] 88-5! 88-5] 88-5! 93-0) 96- 
Flour, fara yes 10 “ | 25-0) 28-0) 33-0) 32-0] 38-0) 68-0) 83-0) 48-0) §54-0/§51-0}§54-0| $46 - 0) §31 -0) §33-0/§34-0] §33-0)§35-0)§37- 


Rolled Oats...| 5 . 18-0} 19-5} 21-0) 22-0) 24-5 40. 0) 44-0) 28- 0) 29-0) 31-5) 32-0) 30-5 25-0| 25-0} 25-5| 26-0) 26-0) 26- 


4 
5 
5 
5 
8 
6 
7 
7 
0 
0 
5 
§21-8' §20-8) §20-8] §20-2/ §18-2/ §16-0)§16-2)§15-8/ §15-8/$16-0 
4 
4 
3 
4 
0 
0 
0 
9 
3 
9 














Ringe 1 ec as 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 23-8] 33-4] 18-6 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... 2“ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8} 12-4] 13-4] 33-8] 23-6] 17-8] 15-6] 18-4] 23-8] 18-6] 11-8} 8-8) 9-2} 10-4] 10-2] 11- 
Apples, evapor- 

ten ee 1“ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 13-7] 23-2) 29-5) 25-0; 19-8] 21-7] 21-5] 20-0] 17-3] 15-5} 15-2! 15-9] 15-9) 16- 
Prunes, med- 

Rs Bie Bea 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9} 13-2] 18-3) 27-2] 20-1! 15-8! 13-6] 14-2) 15-2] 12-2} 12-0! 12-9] 12-1} 11-1) 11- 
Sugar, granula- | 

fou 8 oo 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0) 24-0) 23-6] 29-6! 47-2] 92-4! 36-0; 31-6] 31-2] 28-4] 25-6] 24-8] 32-0] 26-4] 25-6] 24-4] 24- 
Sugar, yellow..) 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0} 13-6] 21-8] 43-8) 17-0) 15-0) 15-0) 13-6] 12-4] 12-0, 15-6) 13-0) 12-6) 12-0) 12- 
Tea, black..... 4 “ | g.9] g.3| 8-7] 8-9] 9-9] 15-2| 15-5] 14-21818-01§17-81§17-6 §14-8]§13-6 §10-6|§13- 2/ §13-1)§13- 0 §13- 
ea, green..... t “ | 8-7) 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-8) 14-5] 17-1] 15-6) §18-0) §17-8] §17-6| §14-8] §13-6) §10-6/§13-2) §13-1)§13-0 §13- 

TO te See “ | 8-6) 8-8] 8-9} 9-4] 10-1! 11-4] 15-6] 13-3] 15-3] 15-2] 15-1] 14-0] 12-0] 10-0] 9-9} 9-3) 8-9) 8- 
Potatoes... $ bag} 24-1] 28-0) 30-3] 36-0] 34-3] 70-7] 81-2] 48-2) 74-41] 49-6] 75-0] 53-9] 32-3] 47-8] 32-7] 33-1] 72-2) 62- 
Vinegar........|Me qt.) -7] -7/ -7{ -8| -8! -9! 1-0] 1-0} 1-0! 1-0] 1-0! 1-0] 1-0) -9} -9! -9 -9} > 

sialslsileisislelalelelslslalei sla | 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-83 13-31115.95 10-28,10-94'11-15/11-64/10-38| 8-03] 7-24] 7-46] 7-74] 8-17) 8-28 
Cc. Cc Cc Cc. Cc Cc Cc Cc Cc c. Cc. Cc Cc Cc c 

Starch,laundry} $lb.}| 2-9) 3-0} 3-1) 3-2} 3-2) 4-8) 4-9 4-0, 4-1] 4-1] 4-1) 4-1) 3-9) 3-8 3-8] 3-8! 3-8] 3-9 
Coal, anthra- | | 

fin. 2.. Ye ton| 39-5] 45-2) 48-1) 55-0) 53-5) 77-9) 118-3]117-8|105-1/101-3}110-3|100-2| 99-4; 92-5) 93-5! 90-0) 90-2} 90-8 
Coal, bitumin- 

CS? ie oa “| 31-1| 32-3] 35-0} 38-7] 37-2] 60-8! 85-6] 75-1] 63-2] 62-9] 62-8) 62-4! 60-6] 57-6) 58-3) 58-0, 58-3) 58-2 
Wood, hard....|“ cd.| 32-5] 35-3) 38-8| 42-5] 42-8] 72-1] 83-11 78-6] 75-7] 75-6| 76-0| 76-5| 71-1] 60-3] 59-6 60-8} 59-7! 59-7 


Wood, soft..... “« "| 22-6] 25-5] 29-4) 30-6] 31-4) 54-1) 66-2) 59-6) 55-8) 55-7) 54-4] 54-4] 52-6! 45-9) 45-5) 45-3 45-1 45-0 





Coal oil.......] 1gal.| 24-0) 24-5) 24-4) 23-7/ 23-6) 28-0, 39-2/ 31-0 31-3] 31-0] 31-0 30-8) 27-8 27-1] 27-5) 27-0, 27-0; 27-0 
PUuAS [af ae Pala sn afl ae) te abla as ahaa abel afoul abe aes 
ttTotals.......]...... 9°37 10°50 12°79 14°02 alta aoa iat sas 0°79 ites astra 1616 1672468 
a sR aie Bbc sa as eam 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

















} $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83) 6-82] 7-29] 7-66/13-51/16-37]10-35|11-17/11-11/11-55/10-78] 8-58) 7-47] 7-72| 7-91! 7-93] 8-17 
Prince Ed. Island 4-81] 5-26) 5-81] 6-34) 6-75/11-72/14-13] 9-66/10-43] 9-90/10-52| 9-93] 8-50| 7-09] 7-14] 7-49] 7-60] 7-98 
New Brunswick......| 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-70/13-21/15-58|10-36|10-87|11-08|11-42/10-55| 8-28] 7-52| 7-67| 7-99) 8-22] 8-31 
Quebec..............-| 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-35|12-70)15-03| 9-78|10-20!10-35]10-61| 9-56] 7-42] 6-51) 6-76] 7-02| 7-51] 7-54 
Ontario.......... 5-01} 5-60] 6-50] 7-20) 7-77|13-27]15-91|10-18| 10-98] 11-17|11-60|10-36| 7-94] 7-34] 7-54] 7-79] 8-35] 8-40 
Manitoba............ 5-85] 6-19) 7-46] 7-87) 8-15/12-86' 16-65) 9-75) 10-13]10-83|11-41| 9-75] 7-63| 6-78] 7-12] 7-54) 8-19] 8-31 
Saskatchewan... 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-29 13-10 16-05] 9-92) 10-99) 11-29|12-02|10-26] 7-74| 6-99] 7-12] 7-28) 7-66) 8-04 
Albdiia.: hn. Gest 6-02/ 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 8-15|13-32/15-60 10-00, 10-68'11-22'12-10 10-44] 7-64| 6-98) 7-19] 7-41] 7-70) 8-01 
British Columbia. ...] 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-04{14-28)17- -07|11-59 -59!11- °87/12-16 16 12- “84/11 -34| 9-10} 7-97| 8-15] 8-66, 8-92] 9-21 
Bie 1 Ree eS ee ee i ae nr pet Botte st 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











Beef 2 Pork Bacon 
a ee) 
@ 
1G ee 3 ‘ : : . 
re reir ise: a= | ¢ = oe ee 
LOCALS OR Ue tee 2212 | wB lad | eh | 28 | 38 
aS] Og] Bo] Sa] eo] as] gs | A $25) 35 ey ee 
Sel EslEE|Zeles| 2 | fe | 22 |28e| 2] 22 | 
maloa|jfal & © 2, 2 3 © a a oe ae 
eWeek a = Erie lati Fa a° |g 
cents | cents} cents | cents} cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 29-4 | 18-9 | 17-4 | 12-3 | 10-1 13-3 22°4 22-4 20-3 30-8 34-2 53-8 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 23-7 | 19-0 | 16-7 | 12-9 | 10-6 12-9 21-3 21-7 20-3 28-1 31-6 51-1 
1—Sydney............- .--| 27-1 | 22-1 | 18-6 | 15-1 | 12-8 15-7 25 24-4 21-4 28-4 31-4 50-5 
2—New Glasgow.........-. 25 20 ily 12-7 | 11 12-5 20 22-3 20 24 30-7 50 
Ora IM OLBbiile oisiste fe, ctecereseiecs 20 16-5 | 15 12 ee Bao Re bec sean 20 19 28 30-8 50 
ATA BIN SX, nee cee crete steisiesero'e 23-7 | 17-2 | 18 12-3 | 11-2 10-4 19 20-8 19-6 27-9 31-4 50-6 
Da-WV IN OSOL cs semieteectors errors 25 18 15 12 102% teers celts cm ene 20 19-6 25-7 30-4 50 
Ga LTUEO un. fies em steele arse 21-5 | 20 16-5 | 13 9-5 13iy Take 22-5 22 31-5 35 55-5 


7—P.B.1.—Charlottetown.| 23-5 | 19-0 | 17-5 | 13-0 | 12-2 10-0 20-6 24-0 20-2 30-0 34-5 52-2 
New Brunswick (average)...| 27-0 | 20-2 | 19-6 | 12-6 | 10-3 13-0 23°3 22:9 20-9 29-8 33°5 52:3 





8—Moncton..........0e0- 27-6 | 21 19-6 | 13-8 | 9-8 15-7 25 23-2 19-7 31-2 35-4 53-3 
9—Saint John............- 27-1 | 19-3 | 20 11-5 | 10-2 11-3 23 22-6 19-9 28-1 32-4 53-5 
10—Fredericton............ 28-1 | 20-6 | 18-7 | 18-2 | 11 12 25 23 22-1 31 33 53-9 
1i—Bathurst...........-..- 25 20 20 12 100% [ose OS ART eo steve 21-7 28-7 33-3 48-3 
Quebec (average)............ 23-8 | 18-3 | 18-8 | 11-9 | 8-1 11-1 22-9 18-6 18-8 29-1 32-0 53-5 
12—Quebec. ........0.8.+00% 23 18-3 | 16-9 | 12-4] 8-1 11-5 22-8 18 18 25-9 30-1 48-4 
18—Three Rivers........... 27-1 | 18-7 | 20-3 | 12 8 13-8 25 17-9 17-7 31-8 34 54-4 
14—Sherbrooke...........- 22-6 | 17-9 | 21-7 | 12-7] 8 11 26-5 18 19-8 29 30-7 55-5 
15;—Sonrel 4a, sng. te assis eis 22-7 | 17-5 | 17-5 | 10-2 | 6-6 8 20 17-5 18-3 28-3 32 53-6 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 20-4 | 17 15-8 | 11-6} 9 13-6 20-7 17-4 16 32-1 35-6 53-3 
W—St4Johns s. sce telecore 25 20 20-7 | 14-5] 8 11-5 25 20-7 19-2 28 30:3 54 
18—Thetford Mines.........|.-...-] 16-5 | 14-5 | 11 7:5 11 20 16 19-4 29 32 50 
19—Montreal............+: 26-5 | 19-4 | 21-5 | 10-2 | 8-5 8-5 22-6 20-8 20-4 28-4 31-3 56-8 
20S ERUIN, Berea srovererevede wieqerets 23-1 | 19-4 | 20-6 | 12-1] 9-4 11-1 23-7 21-4 20-2 29-6 32 55-2 
Ontario (average)............ 23-7 | 18-8 | 18-0 | 13-1 | 10-6 15-0 23-1 28-6 20-8 30-2 33-3 54-6 
21—Ottawa.............-: 26-7 | 20-1 | 21-7 | 14-5 | 10-1 13-5 22-4 21-4 20 29-9 33-5 56-4 
22—Brockville............. 27-7 | 21-3 | 19-7 | 12-7] 9-5 10-5 3] Secs 21-7 19 31-1 33 54-8 
23—Kingston............0.: 22-6 | 18-9 | 18-1 | 12-2 | 9-2 11 24 22-4 18-8 28-1 31-6 54 
24—-Belleville.............. 19-2 | 15-8 | 16:5 | 11 8-4 15 20 21 17 30-5 33-1 51-5 
25—Peterborough.......... 22-3 | 19-3 | 17-8 | 14-4 | 10-7 14-7 23-3 23 20 28-8 31-6 53-5 
26—Oshawa.......2-.000+: 21-3 | 19-3 | 19-7 | 18-3 } 11 is) Ae is Sas 8 23-3 19-2 29-7 33-4 55 
Zi— Or NG 2 ss erssace ctstes ers ere 22-7 | 18-7 | 19 12-7 | 11-2 16-7 25 25-3 22 30-7 33-1 55 
28—TOLOmtO.&... leroy lela axcient 26-9 | 21-8 | 20-7 | 18-5 | 12-5 15-8 25-2 24-2 17-7 31-8 36-1 56-3 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 25 21-2 | 17-6 | 14-3 | 12 15-2 22 23-2 17-7 30-1 33-5 55-4 
30—St. Catharines.......... 22-4 | 19-2 | 16-6 | 12-7 | 9-6 14-4 21-7 22-3 20-7 28-8 31-5 54-4 
31—Hamilton 24-2 | 20-2 | 20-6 | 18-7 | 11-8 16 24-2 24 25 29-8 33-6 55-7 
32—Brantford 23-1 | 19-6 | 17-2 | 14-2 | 9-9 15-5 27-5 740) Tg Wn Pe ae 30-1 32-6 54-1 
BO—-GOIG. Te. kc shiemtectide occ 26-7 | 22 19-7 | 15-7 | 14-2 AW 27 26-5 18 30-5 34-1 54-2 
34—Guelph............0000- 21-7 | 18-8 | 17-3 | 12-8 | 11-6 15-9 25 21-3 20 29-8 33 55 
35—Kitchener........0..0..- 21-4 | 19-3 | 15-5 | 13 10-8 15-4 26 22-9 17-2 28-8 31-6 53-5 
386—Woodstock...........-- 23-4 | 19-6 | 18-6 | 12-7 | 10 14-5 24 24-2 22-5 29-9 32-9 54-7 
8i—Stratford.. ...ce0seeenss 23-7 | 20 16-2 | 18-1 | 10-6 14-1 22 22-5 25 30-2 33-1 55-8 
B8—LONGON 244s sisicioreisieis oieses 23-9 | 19-9 | 17-3 | 18 9-8 14-7 21-8 25-2 27-5 28 33-4 55-2 
39—St. Thomas...........- 24 19-8 | 19 13-3 | 10-8 15 24 26 21 30-6 33-4 56-7 
40-——-CHAathama... nasreeies gsies 23-1 | 19-4 | 17-7 | 18-4] 9-3 17 21 23-2 21-2 30-7 34 55 
4\——WANSOF . 5. ciecsis vie os. o'ciers 24-3 | 20-3 | 17-8 | 138-5 | 11-3 16-2 25-3 24-7 22 28-5 31-5 55-9 
Bl —SAENIG .. dais.ole sicisiotlsc apne 23-4 | 19-6 | 17 13 12-2 16-7 20 22 21-5 29-4 32-1 52 
43—Owen Sound...........- 22-7 | 18-3 | 16 12-8 | 9-3 idles teieee 22-7 20-5 28-2 31-4 48-3 
44—North Bay............- 23 18 16-7 | 10-7 | 11-2 15 20 21-5 20-2 29 31-3 53-3 
45—Sud Du yy, ..rereics co's wrest 22-8 | 19-6 | 16-2 | 12-6 | 9-4 14-4 20-3 26-5 18-5 29-1 32-9 53-6 
46-— Cobalt. x. jugs sys \e/oreseleers 25 MMM EP in, Pils iste vs | SIAN x « | atehtea,aetacgnt a « Samet 22 24 32 35 53-7 
4(—Timinitis. . rr. sr. vee ot 26-7 | 23-7 | 20-3 | 14-4 | 10-2 LE ial hale ea eres 24 22-7 31-7 34-7 55-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 24-2 | 20 17 11-7 | 9-4 14-3 21-7 24-4 19-5 30-5 33-3 00 
49—Port Arthur............ 22-7 | 18-2 | 16-4] 11-8} 9-4 13-2 22 25-6 22 33-9 37-7 57-8 
50—Fort William........... 24-5 | 18-8 | 17-3 | 18 11 13-2 23 25-2 21-5 34-5 38 57-5 
Manitoba (average).......... 21-8 | 17-2 | 17-0 | 11-6 | 9-6 12-3 19-5 24-2 19-7 33-7 38-1 54-9 
S1—Winnipeg..... x50. ae 23-5 | 17-6 | 18-3 | 11-5 | 9-6 11 19-5 25-9 19-7 32-4 37-8 56-2 
52—Brandon............0.- 20 16-7 | 15-7 | 11-7] 9-5 13 So Bantes os 22" Ses eres 34-9 38-4 53-6 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 19-0 | 15-2 | 13-9 | 9-2] 7-9 9-7 18-1 21-5 20-0 36-0 40-1 53-8 
Ge— Regine... an «p+ sates 20-3 | 15-4] 14-9} 9-4] 8-3 9-6 15-7 19-9 21-7 32-7 37-7 52-5 
§4—Prince Albert.......... 15 12-5 | 12 8 6-5 8 15 23 20 39-8 44.4 50-7 
55—Saskatoon......... eee le 15 13 9-1] 7-9 9-7 18-5 21-7 18-2 35-3 39 54-1 
56—Moose Jaw..........06- 21-6 | 17-9 | 15-7 | 10-2 | 8-9 11-3 23-3 Deo esate eo. +- 36-2 39-2 57-7 
Alberta (average)............ 20-1 | 15-8 | 14-0 | 9-4] 8-6 10-2 19-9 19-9 18-6 31-0 34-9 51-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 22-5 | 19 17 10:7 | 9-7 11-2 19 19-3 18-7 33 38-7 52-1 
58—Drumheller............ 18 12 10 Sr alccae as 10 15 20) sp lz «open es 29 33-3 50 
59—Edmonton............. 18-6 | 15-2 | 18-7 | 8-6] 6-7 10-4 20-7 19 17-5 30-1 32-3 50-3 
60—Calgary. i. wna ces cst 21 17 15-7 | 10-6 | 9-9 10-6 23-7 23 18-2 34 37 ~ 53-1 
61—Lethbridge............. 20-3 | 15-7] 13-5} 9 8 9 21 18 20 29 33-3 53-2 
British Columbia (average).| 24-1 | 19-9 | 17-4 | 12-6 | 12-1 14-5 23°6 24-2 21-5 34-4 37-6 54-9 
B2-—VOrNi6.s. c. deeinise'e ania cee 20 18 15 12 12 14 18 20 20 32 35 55 
GI—Nels0n <a. «enone sens ces 3 18-5 | 12-5 | 11-7 12-5 20 23 20-7 34-8 38 58-2 
64—Trail........ meses seeee| 25°7 | 22-3 | 18-7 | 15-3 | 18 15-7 28-8 26 21-3 36-2 39-6 58-2 
65—New Westminster...... 26 2 17-8 | 12-2 | 14-5 12-8 22-2 24 21-8 32-9 36-8 53-2 
66—Vancouver............. 5-9 | 20-4 | 17-1 | 12-3 | 12-6 15-2 24-7 25-1 23-9 34-1 37-3 55-4 
Cor Victoria, 505 25 beens 27-5 | 22-7 | 19-6 | 13-6 | 13-2 14-3 25-3 27 21 36-2 38-8 54-1 
C8— Nanaimo... 50. esse sien 25 19-5 | 17-2 | 11-2 | 11-1 16-7 24-5 23-2 22 36-2 38-8 52-8 
69—Prince Rupert...... eee] 20 16-5 | 15-6} 11-5] 9 [..0..0.: 25 25 21-4 32-7 36-2 52-5 


a. Price per single quart higher. _b. Price in bulk lower. _c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Ocroser, 1936 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 959 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1936 
Fish Eggs t utter 
z re i fa . s r 
| Ses mt 7 : 3 a3 ac 3 - 2 a 
8/82 | -o3| & e0 See aS 2) oe ; << |i Base sees 8 
ag8(48 (23°) 2. | fs |.8.| 3. [28 =| 88 | Ese lacs] 22 |3%.| 85 
8 Ri] eho] ats Te HO DBLo 2 logo lta ee a2 eae a 2 a2 Oo a 
ao oS do om od omy oo ® = wrky ac & | = Oo! Seo g¢ 
=88|2%5|288| 23 | 25 | 28s] fs |S] 3B | dos Shoe) se | EEs| FE 
See | ash] sks 48 sa 428 oe BSeal 8.0 “4a /80mMal =a | eee o 6 
S ea = a oa) <9) ca 6) 4 oO = Qa é) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-0 22-9 15-9 14-1 46-1 17-5 17-3 21-8 15-7 33°5 28-5 10-2 20°4 23-6 
11-3 20:0 lk tn hes. eee. 41-7 13-2 16-2 15-8 15-5 38-2 32°7 9-8 25°7 31-1 
9 DOME Ibicftete to fhe.teiteeme 42-8 13-3 16 15-9 15-3 41-6 33-2 10-12 24 29-8} 1 
15 22D lecabeis Ss te eid 40 13-4 17 17-1 14-8 37 34-2 10b 26-3 30:2 | 2 
Reel sillt. cholo o's ats lth Dict Ne cromrerrt 50 14-2 15 14-8 15-5 36-2 31-7 8c 25-2 30-8 | 3 
10 ZOO Ih. tew eed | seers. 40 1} -8 ie eaae. 15-3 15-1 39-8 29-5 11-8a] 27 30:2 | 4 
S30 6526 Se Sacer 8 Se a eee s 40 13 15 16-3 16-2 36-2 32 10c PAG 5B) 5 
sya os [Pose Ye 12 «als fhe totes act MR apeteheco mt 37-5 13-3 18 15-6 16 38-5 35°3 8 25-7 o2e0 | 6 
20-0 Vo ME ie OMe) ers 45-9 12-3 14-0 18-7 15-6 29-4 23-3 |8-0-9-0 24-0 29-417 
1-7 25-4 tp Oa (ee aes 46-1 13-6 14-5 17-9 15-2 34-2 30-0 10-5 24-8 29-6 
11-7 22-3 LOee | eta: 45 14-2 13-6 16-8 15-3 37-8 82-4 10 25-8 30-2 | 8 
b fetein oa: 25 15 Peo cese 40 13-9 13-8 19-8 14-9 36-6 31-1 12 24-7 80-6 | 9 
2RES oO 29 RAUNB oleae is. chobte cake 53°3 14-7 16-2 19-8 15-6 31-4 29-5 10 27-1 29-9 110 
ao eee Se ae oe fe ee 8 ee eee 11-5) [bk teak 15 15 20 10c 21-7 27-7 j11 
15:5 23-4 17-9 8-5 60-9 15-1 16-2 15-4 15-1 33°6 29-1 8-5 24-9 28-0 
tee Coke 23 Fa a Se es oe ee a een 14-4 15-1 15-4 27-8 9 24-3 28-6 }12 
18 Dili Op Wen keteaterts | lee cis he [te oft chai [te oder ee eee 18 19-5 15-4 33 °6 30-3 9b 24 28 13 
ARB cies [es BE cathe Hewtas Heccd (eich Sa «ade Pouewe. Siereele 11-7 14 15-1 14-9 36-2 30-4 Q-lal 25 27-7 114 
Se Scioto We ois tinni> [lou tete- oie’ )o 115 is a Wisi ste [PS oi «os whe UF gt ot dtoiahe [noth ee beet 12-4 14-3 27 7 24 27-5 115 
MOR erste ate ayslchs lay shoes ore ths Us. afs race ete [ie ofa atthe ore [Ps ome aaeerde 18 16-2 14-2 32°4 28-4 CC ig I 28-5 116 
EP Ie tubate tel Beata |. keeles |. aie cics ae 15 18 13-4 15 33°7 29°5 ACE Ve het 27-1 {17 
ee ree Nee erste [abt cceteto lis cB tess ats lhicles oo ote Ilo oth eae 15 12-6 16 D8 2AT Voctnscoos 8 24-5 28-3 {18 
13-5 25-4 SW” haere. 8 60 18-6 15-8 18-3 14-6 38-2 29-4 110-11 28-1 29-1 419 
15 1S 8 sees: Sib) le marae i ox eae 16 15-8 16-3 30-1 10 24-2 27-5 120 
eres 23°3 19-5 10-6 69-0 16-8 16-7 24-3 15-2 33-4 29-0 10-7 26-5 29-7 
Be aaa 25-7 19 Wedoake SIE topes & 18-9 16-5 27°3 14-9 36°4 31-8 11 27 29-2 121 
isk oes: 25 BS Seis All eared Al eres 17-5 15 23-1 15 30°5 28 9 igs 28-1 |22 
bem te As 20 gE SOI NG lee es Soh We rena 15 15 22-1 14-8 30-2 25-3 10 24-2 28-5 123 
26 Ch S.0-ofo Gl One ch sees GF CP ENE | ae eee, al eae Sa 18 23 20 14 30-2 27-2 9 29-6 29 24 
SRE AE 22 x oti acerede | Mcpte te rexeta lle eid airless to 15 17 24-2 16-5 31-5 27-2 il 26 29-3 125 
Nias dn A Aco Gr 4 EB So Sal Mor ane dl | toe Ga ane IRC cA 23-5 15-1 34-7 31-4 lib 25-5 30-4 |26 
oa Din BB roars AS oe oe bea ee Ie 18 bot dee 24 16 29-2 24-5 10 26-7 30-8 |27 
Ey Eee: ea Bib ices oe WSiotiee sey enc cde ar aeds [ale cratered otc owe. 16-5 28-8 15-2 35-1 30 12 22 30-3 128 
RP etre alech rma. [Sct Bee ttc no's ececela lk [Evad.o-o: 00.0 [he of debate 28-7 14-7 36-4 32 11 27 30-1 {29 
Reem Ae adits Oe Lis Reb icle ete AU cb Rince ets [is o® ible ote 15 , 2 oa 27-2 14-2 35-8 34 11 28 29-5 |30 
TS Sc tas Be as eA IS chee | ee | Cee ieee 18 18 26-9 14-5 34-3 28-7 11-5a 27-8 30 131 
MEE IS ER Seta obmacce lh |. dt See Mole crenatdls 15 i ofS eres 25°8 14-6 31-1 27-5 11 sfafeoagalbte 29°8 132 
a2 aa Gt ae macee 4] | AB teks oat oe G8) Laks SBS Gt Ge CRERESE io Slab ¢ 26-1 15-4 31-4 27-3 11 28 30-2 {33 
Yo 28.00 Of Oe 0 ORO. Oe al | Sear Gl Sn Oi Ieere Roe eee | OS Str 27-7 14-5 32-4 29°3 11 27 29-8 134 
Wee eres te Ie Be Berets Wiener aint outa ttacicts lie octet |e sRieeecle [ie 0 tetera 21-5 13-3 30-6 27 11 26-5 29-4 135 
ME SEE Bchek chet finches. |e ce aiatvetall orl cseccte. Piao a's. 04 [te oR okeleteme 21-9 14-3 27-3 23-3 10 cages 29-9 136 
LokE Oca det aaa. 20 Paci  Peeael | cle cscs cxcaesl al Renee meee 15 25-3 14-6 27-1 10 26-3 29-7 137 
RR ERS ae [bite croeets [PL Re chace. (EL iktee oct. [eR ater 15 Bes os 5 28-1 14-5 31-7 29-1 10 24-5 29-2 138 
eae Be ee Sed. 25 eee we Ne is Sock 15-3 15-7 31-3 15-3 32-2 27°3 10 29-6 31-6 139 
Lee eee. Pe pots I RUS eres Rather ts Hct ccoteat. | scoBesras eve 15 24-9 14-8 27-5 23-7 10 26-7 29-7 |40 
Bask. 25 Be oer. le came: Ic eretic st 18 17-5 24-7 13-8 33°4 28-6 12 27 29-2 |41 
BRERA Me HO ak bch IER Coral HES Baked et ade om cope 15 ROB Ae 25-1 14-6 33-3 28-4 10 25 29-4 142 
SE Be Ac [ERE ects lic eter ok: [le hele ace [le Sicreces 18 oS See 22-5 14-2 25-8 10 26-5 30 43 
1 APRS a. | cts Rtas bs RO hee (Petes GEIR, cle alo so 15 15 17-8 16 40-2 37 11 27 29 «144 
ESET: (eR oset IE Re od [le eS. 60 165) Ie Behe 19-7 15-8 35-4 31-5 12 23 29°9 145 
Neches Bert it eae Leek Rel co le ctees,« te 18 Bh See 17-3 16 36-2 31-5 10D: eRe. ee 29-4 146 
POE Sed. 22 5 « Ra eats 10 ae | 18 18 18-9 17-7 37°8 31-3 LPAEYY acs eee 29-4 147 
phos abe ae SSO Ie MASE Mesias ob 18 so Baey ae 21-4 16-4 30-7 11 25-5 29-1 |48 
ERE Ore he aod. TY fos) dl Ps ea Ca eee 20 16 26-5 16-9 39-2 33-5 11 30 80-6 149 
Ret S48. Ib. LE Sea 18 RA IE yo, «sis 15 16-7 27-3 16-9 39-9 31 li 25 30-5 150 
20-98 24-0 ict | PRS ee... 4 19-5 16-4 24-0 16-3 31-4 24-5 9-2 22-0 28-4 
Roe Ee. 25 DU GioDe eee eke [icceBh ss «2% 19-5 16-7 27-9 16-1 33-9 25-6 10 22 28-4 151 
20 23 AS ae ea a els wt (ah ooke 16 20-1 16-5 28-8 23-4 83a 22 28-9 152 
23-3 23-9 DSS ae BAR owe b 22-6 29-9 19-5 16-2 23-2 29-3 9-8 22-4 28-1 
23 23-7 Se Ae oh ee ee 25 22-3 19-9 14-4 25-5 20-7 10 22-5 27-5 153 
25 23-5 IDS @ ee. ee 20) 3 12. eae 19-6 17-2 19-4 9 21-5 28-7 154 























°60 THE LABOUR GAZETTE Ocroser, 1936 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
2 é of 4 Canned Vegetables 
om a . 
g " FS 68 re E ; a zg 
owe B of Skee g2 | 32 | ce io 
LOCALITY a a= Be oa, | gf a o o g E 
Bese || 8 2 \| ge 8 |. ge.) Pea | ee! bowel Lay ee 
os | “S| 26 | S25] 26 | Ss | dz | 88 | ZB | we 
go | 3s | ae | eee| Se | es | 82 | BB] ge | dg 
na a. 22a ° om @ om ome Sa om 
S aa B Fz, ee ee B = ow o 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 21-7 6-4a 15-0 3-7 5-3 8-0 10-9 12-3 12-0 12-0 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 21-3 6-7 14-9 4-2 5-1 7:8 12-8 R-i 11-6 11-8 
TS VAN Vise sc Site cseure 6 te alewie ete os 21-4 7:3 16-3 4 4-9 7 11-4 11-8 11-3 11-6 
2—New Glasgow...........20005- 22-1 |6-7-7-3 15 4-3 5 8 11-8 10-6 11 11-2 
BS PATINOEPS bss: Sac cee selectors 20-3 OOP Nice tiens. ote 4-2 0 7°8 11-3 10-8 11-3 11-2 
AH ai axe. «cid cntclece sie otoeremaeiontt 21-5 | 4-6-7 13 4-1 5-2 7-9 14 12-3 11-3 11-3 
B= Windsor <0 Ws... ove tie teusa cent 20-4 6-7 16-5 4-3 5 8 15 13-4 12-4 12-8 
G6— TC rurQwes. .. oot as obte eee ee 22 6-7-3 13-5 4-4 5-2 8-2 13-5 13-7 12-2 12-4 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown......... 20-3 8-0 15-5 4-2 5-0 8-3 13-6 12-8 12-0 11-8 
New Brunswick (average).......... 21-6 7-4 15-9 4-1 5-1 7-8 13-4 12-8 11-4 11-5 
S—Monctont.. . iv. caaccsdsepe ss ce pore tee 8 15-5 4 5-4 8-5 14 12-2 12-3 11-7 
Q-Salnt won... bs. secede see siaee 22 6-6-7 17-4 3-9 5-2 7-1 13-1 12-3 10-3 10-6 
10—fredericton.t... 22.6 fessmiees e 21-1 7:3 13-7 4.2 5-1 7-4 13-6 12-2 11 11 
f—-Bathurstiic.cfegtaes +c bememe soe 21-7 7-3-8 17 4.2 4-8 8 13 14-3 12 12-5 
Quebec (average)................... 19-3 5-2 13-0 3-7 5-0 5-9 10-7 11-6 11-3 11-3 
127—Quebecke « ds cees cpt eeoes 20-5 |4-5-8-5 14 3-6 5-1 6-4 10-8 12 10-6 10-8 
13=Vhree Riverge. <iscc. depen ee sek 19-2 |4-7-5-3 12-5 3-8 5 6-2 12-4 12-1 12-1 11-8 
14—SherbrookKe eotcaec. «seers ee 19-4 4-7 11-9 3-4 5-2 5:5 11-1 12-2 11-4 12-1 
ID SOrelies cn. dasa Macnee eee ae HOwSeie eS. e 13-5 3:6 4.7 5-7 9-7 11-5 11-8 12-8 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 18-8 4.7 13-1 3-4 5-2 6-1 10 12-6 12-3 12-1 
1—Stiodohne: sha. Cassese toe ee 17-8 |4-7-5-3 13-6 3-3 5 bi 10 11-2 10-3 10-5 
19 4-7 12-3 4-1 5 5-1 11 11-3 11-7 10-4 
20-2 | 4-7-6 14-3 4-1 5-1 6-8 10 10-7 10-8 10-6 
18-8 | 5-3-6 11-6 3-8 5 6-5 11-2 11 10-5 10-2 
21-2 6-6 14-7 3-4 5-2 8-6 10-9 12-1 11-6 11-6 
20-6 |6-7-7-3 14-4 4.2 5-3 9 11-3 11-8 10-8 11 
19-9 6 12-6 3-9 4.8 7:5 11-6 11 10-9 11 
23-TRINPStOH ccna hoes sete ee cee 19-8 5-3-6 14-1 3-5 5 9 11 11-4 11-2 11-1 
24—Belleville............cccccevees 21-2 5-3 13-5 2-9 i 7-9 10-2 11-2 10-5 10-9 
25—Peterborough...........-ee00: 19-7 6-6-7 15-2 3-3 4-9 &-6 10-7 11-4 10-9 11-6 
26-—Osha ware ...c-kc:s Fete crise ate eet 21-5 6-7 13-7 3-4 5 7-9 10 12 11-3 11-6 
BiH at ess ets etree a solve 20-8 6b 15-2 2-9 5-2 9 10-5 12-6 12 11-8 
28 TL OrONtG sss cs Se ee ee 23-9 6-7 15-8 3-4 5-2 8-5 10-2 11-6 11-5 11-4 
29—Niagara Falls................0. 21-9 6-6-7 14-3 3-2 5-3 7:6 11-2 11-4 10-8 11-8 
30—St. Catharines...............2. 22-7 |5-3-6-7 17 3-1 5 9 11-3 11 10-8 11-3 
31—Hamilton.. iv aa ee aeene ees 24 6-6-7 13-9 3 4-9 7°8 9-5 12 11-1 11-2 
S2—Drantiordiirdecaca daers< Sam one ook 21-5 6-6-7 16 3 5 9-2 10 11-5 11-6 12 
So Galt ee ncdetan Monier galt ole oe 24-2 6-6-7 16 3-1 5 9-7 12 12-4 11-7 11-4 
34—Guelph?® . ..qenncaeecaenor meet 21-1 6 15-5 2-9 5 9-8 11-3 12-5 11-8 11-8 
35—Kitchener..........ccccc cee ees 22-3 6 14-5 3 5 9 10-2 11-8 11-3 10-9 
36—-Woodstockst.0nSosnsgor ete oe 21-4 | 4-7-6 15 2-8 4-8 8 9-7 12-7 13-1 12 
Si-—Strationr@s ..djavwtensie@enesee cee 21-9 6 14-8 3 5 9-5 11-4 12-8 12-2 11-5 
38-—Tondon? >... ..keieottaoe ios Seetoek 21 6-6-7 15-8 3 5-1 8-9 10-7 11-9 12-1 11-7 
39—St. Thomas.|:)...d5 secretes st 21-1 |4-7-5-3 15 3 5-3 9-2 12-4 12-2 12-5 12 
40—Chatham.. ci tHaerweiccete mee. & 21-7 4-7 16 3-2 5 8-5 10-8 11-7 11-1 11-4 
AD indls08 9... hace eee Gefen oe os 19-7 |5-3-6-7 13-2 3:3 5-5 7-3 §-8 11-1 10-8 10-7 
42=-Sarnig.. Wee «. shoe « Male vletdicde Manes Oe 21-7 |5-3-6-7 16-2 2-9 5-2 8-5 A1-3 12-7 11-9 11-6 
43—Owen Sound.........ccseseeee- 20-4 5-3 16-5 3-1 4-9 8 10-3 12 11-1 11 
44—Notth Bay .deccdews odelacttcs ot 20 = |5-3-6-7 14 3-8 5-4 8-1 10-2 13 12 12 
45——SuGburys q.....b.:istavorsce deel oe 19-2 6 12-7 4-2 5-8 8-7 12-8 12-3 12-2 11-5 
46-—Cobalts... irs carton tees oF 20 6-7 15 4-3 5-7 8-7 11-3 13-5 12-8 13-2 
4(-—Tim mins} 4..fe = coon cet 20-4 6-1 12-3 4-2 5-6 9-5 12 13 12-7 12°7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie Aes 21-6 |5-3-6-7 12-7 4 5-8 8-5 12-2 13 12-1 12-1 
49—Port Arthurs... daswccckiomseeet 20 =|5-3-6-7 16-2 3°9 5-4 8-8 10-8 12-4 11-5 11-4 
50-—Fort William... ..b.....04..s0te~es 21-1 |5-3-6-7 13-6 4 5-8 7-9 10-5 13-1 12-4 11-9 
Manitoba (average)................. 24-5 6-8 16-6 4-0 5-7 9-9 11-2 14-6 12-8 13-5 
5l=SWinni pes. Fy ei... hive 24-3 6-7-5 17-2 3-8 5-1 9 10-4 13-5 12-5 12-8 
§2—Brandony....; ie. Oost emeeee 24-6 |6-4-7-1 16 4-1 6-2 10-8 12 14-5 13 14-2 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 22°74 6-4 13-5 3-8 5-6 9.0 10-8 13-8 13-1 13-5 
ed ge 23-1 |6-4-7-2 15 3-7 5-5 8-1 10-1 13-7 12-9 13-2 
54—Prince Albert................-- 22-7 5-6 16 3-7 5-6 8-8 11-7 14 13-6 13-6 
65—Saskatoon... J... Ys.s0dchemees ot 21-3 6-4 16 3-8 5-6 9-4 10-5 13-8 12-3 13-2 
56-—SMooseJawe...uhs... detereos 23-6 |6-4-7-2 15 4 5-6 9-8 10-7 13-5 13-6 13-8 
Alberta (average)...............4.. 23-6 6-9 15-7 3-8 5-6 8-0 11-0 12-8 13-3 13-3 
57—Medicine Hat.............2000: 24-9 7-2 15 4 6-6 7-9 10-7 12-9 13-5 13-1 
68==Drunrheller 4, ..c85. «. Soeaee ook 24-5 6-7 15 3-9 6-5 7-2 11-7 13-5 14 13-5 
59—Edmonton. . (0... 88... deen set 22-6 |5-3-6-7 17:3 3-8 6 8 10-3 12-5 13-1 13-4 
00=Calgaryey..: Laven i... tea 22-4 7-2 15-5 3-8 5 7:8 10:5 12-7 13-4 13-6 
61—Leth bridge. !,... 04...0.o2mee. 23-7 ESO AN Ire 3-6 4 8-9 11-6 12-5 12-6 13 
British Columbia (average)......... 24-5 7-9 17-3 4-3 6-2 7:2 8-4 12-5 13-0 12-8 
62AMern oiiccecrstes.s fe oa do baer ans 25 9 17 4 6-6 8 8-5 12-6 14-1 13-9 
63=Nelson wh weve... 6 Rea. oe 24-3 8-3 18 4-3 6-5 7:6 9-1 12-6 14-1 13-5 
64—Trail........ Nr Smee ee th ede 23 8 16 4-5 6-5 8-1 8 13 13-7 13-7 
65—New Westminster.............. 24-3 6-8 18-8 4-1 5-9 6-3 8-5 12-4 12-5 12-3 
GOW aNCOUNEr.... ba... 0 dens aug ode oh OE 24-8 6-8 18-8 4.2 5-5 6-9 8 12-1 12-2 12 
GIN 1CGOPie herii ins Shes oditeees se 24-7 8 19-4 4-2 6-2 71 7-9 12-5 12 12-3 
GBs Nartaimo oj. Bk». b.Gs +08 25-3 8 15 4-3 6-2 6-2 9 11-2 11-5 11-7 
69—Prince Rupert................. 24-9 |7-5-8-3 15 4-5 6-3: 7 8-2 5 13 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b Grocers’ quotations. 
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x Potatoes Apples o 
z é ae) Be. | ot || es é | 
a) = igs v7 a} se) ae D>, 0) i 
Ee 68 kt -« | 3a [oy , Pa Be oa A= 

pee) foe! | ;o| SEal ieee] 22 [eel & Fee a8 gf a 

See| S| | 8 6) | 2s] Sables | HS lobeol es Fes Be | 3s Es 

~ A-2 a ® re “= “6 eG en 2og 2m aout =" om 12 

aie | so | & eS jae | Se | Se | osc] # ee ala ee aie 

88a} <2 5 a $f | $4 oo feo th g 8 te 32 eo 

Q fo) ov py om ca im fe 6) s oO = Oo 

cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-7 4-2 1-869 16-4 11-3 16-6 15-4 58-5 19-4 55-0 43-2 
5:3 4-3 1-275 13-9 11-3 15-8 14-8 49-0 18-8 54-2 46-5 
4-7 4-6 1-54 14-5 11-6 15-7 15-3 4beet Bae coe LS tl ees Se Oe 47-3 | 1 
5 3°7 1-312 12-7 11-1 15 14-7 49 1.8< Sr} cesarean eae. 44-7 | 2 
5:5 4-7 1-00 15 10 15-4 12D: PSs dick 8 ok: 18-5 50 50 3 
5-5 3-9 12241 | } 24e7 | Wi7e8 fo aoncee 12-2 16-1 LO Shee ak ce 19-1 55 46-2 | 4 
5-2 4-8 Lé387-1)) § 2oc0 leet Teed eee: 12-7 16-7 aE eee ee NOs: Ga. ee React G 5 
5-7 4 1-i7 13-5 10-4 15-7 LD Ba hhse satay. che 19 57-5 44.21 6 
5-5 4-3 1-060 | | 23:3 |. | 22-2 |. 3. ae. 13-1 15-2 VE am Oe es ees 19-6 49-6 45-0) 7 
5-7 4-1 1-160 15-1 11-8 15-5 15-0 49-5 17-7 58-3 47-6 
5-6 4-3 988 13-5 12-6 16 15-2 50 18-8 65 51-3 | 8 
5-9 4-2 1-24 16-5 11-7 14-6 1322. 08.5 etee sk 17-3 57-5 45 9 
5-7 4-3 1-243 15-2 11-1 15-7 15-4 49 17-7 56:5 45-7 |10 
5-7 3-7 LSIGG |. 4: SBE leds ote. late eee 11-7 15-7 EG Rolie. fe ened ok 17 55 48-3 |11 
6-0 3-3 1-343 14-6 11-3 16-2 14-2 59-4 19-5 60-4 42-6 
6-9 i) 1-223 13-1 12-1 16-6 14 70 20-4 61-7 42-1 12 
7 6 1-289 16-6 10-9 17-2 14-5 60 20-2 54-5 45-5 113 
6:4 5-3 1-397 15-6 11-3 17-4 15-2 57 20 60-5 44.2. 114 
5:6 5 1-253 15-5 10:8 13 13-2 50 iC ROS eee aera 41-6 |15 
5-8 5-3 1-396 15-6 11-5 16-1 13-7 50 18-3 58-5 42-3 |16 
5-7 5-3 ]- 14 12-7 16-8 14-6 55 19 65 42 1¢ 
5 5-5 1- 14-2 10-3 18 13-9 65 1976: | axcuam tele. dns 45-4 118 
6 4-7 1- 14-4 11-4 15-8 13-5 75 19-7 57-8 40-3 |19 
6 5-4 1- 12-6 10-8 15-1 15-3 52-5 19-6 65 40-1 |20 
5-5 3-9 2° 16-1 11-6 16-8 15-8 53-1 18-7 56-6 41-5 
6-3 5 1- 14-5 11-7 16-5 16-3 62-7 20-2 60-9 41-4 j21 
5-6 5-2 LES. 1s} OOrO inn lick, ladle: 10-6 16-7 15-5 47 17-5 63-3 43-6 |22 
5:6 4-5 2 030:| 1 4082 I 2250 Voce nen: 11-2 16-2 15-3 49 18-4 60 42-1 |23 
5-4 4-9 Blames fates i Wiyete loo aaa. 12-5 16-3 14-7 47 AS «Uo tas vcckssahenc ache 40-2 |24 
5-5 3°4 Ob |el Save tw tel mae orete exerts 12-4 16-1 14-8 58-5 18-1 59-8 40-5 |25 
6-2 3-7 LA986 104 412 P 1 VOT ae hook cots 12 16-8 HO Ovale aterm 0 19-4 62-5 41-3 |26 
5-2 3°9 Deooe | P4Ge2 |" P25 ee tea woe 11-2 16-8 15-2 67-5 18-5 59-3 42-8 |27 
5-6 3°7 2-085 | | 4054) 1249 ieee. 10-3 16 15-3 61 18-1 55-§ 39-8 {28 
5-4 3-4 2086 | + 4le2 ok... Be. RL aoc. 12-5 16-8 GOs xctsstevem islets TSS om Wap eerat eS el 42 29 
5-1 4-3 2ACD ||) | AONE | 1 ee er ee 13-7 17-2 Bi): deste oicicks, coat iy ed Ras a 40-5 |30 
5-9 4 2: 15 11 16-1 epee. | crssecteveuti eo PROS Ilecrisis onaceet 40-4 |31 
5-1 3:3 Ded |) 1 30sG Vee Ika let wee, . 12-7 15-9 14-6 50 17-4 45 89-9 132 
5 3-1 sO. 1, | 45h yo ede eo! awoke. 10-2 17-2 16 65 19-8 58 40-8 133 
5-8 3-1 208s: |) | 4250 1" VIBsS | a. 2. es. 11 17-6 Co al lest eppeedee ces 8 19 59 Al 34 
4-9 3-9 Del2D |) + 22S is D861 ooh a 11:3 16-2 OAs eae cae one acts 18-6 60 39-4 135 
5-3 2-7 2020 |) | Owe | ae hoee | ods. ss 11-2 15-7 Ge bese aang es Th! od shal Mea ree 39 36 
5-5 3°3 2096. ky 42a | aOR Nes. Ses, 11-8 17-1 ESET iy lod tees egg Be 19-3 59-5 39-4 137 
5-1 3-3 ivoiike |)» AbaOk a 2Oaye peat ee. oe il 15-7 HASO poste ae Aoe 17:5 53-5 40 38 
4-8 3-6 WeZo8 |) +4550 I P17 ee: 11-2 16-7 15-1 45 74 US ie igi 40-8 |39 
5:6 3°3 2s |e: Ate |) SPS ea. eo... 12-5 16-8 LE pag ge Pini aes 3 19-2 58-5 39-5 140 
4-9 3-2 ZPLLS: |) ab ded i CORe [isctoss es 10-6 16-1 15-1 45 Tie Sok leat ESP Go 41-3 |41 
5+2 3-9 22020) 1 >) S8ae le 7 Beh. |: ose. 11-2 17-8 Gee wile ob Bees oe GP Ws stat crate, wee 39-8 42 
5 3°2 20Vo: |) 44 (an 20Ce tor, Soe 10-7 17-2 Tome ne eee 20S. xe eee eee 40-2 |43 
5-1 4-1 ese | | 4oc5 tee 2oee loc... se. 11-5 18 17-7 63-7 19-5 59 43 44 
5-6 4-2 1- 15 11-4 17-2 16-7 66-2 19 55 44-7 |45 
5-5 4-8 2° 19 13-5 18 19 62-5 7so 50 48-3 |46 
7-4 5-3 2° 16 12-1 17-3 17-5 65-2 21 52-6 43-7 |47 
6-1 4-7 2- 15 13-1 17-7 16-7 57-5 19 55 45 48 
5+5 4-3 2- 17-5 11-6 17-3 17-3 56-9 19-7 49.4 41-9 |49 
5-5 4-2 2- 17 11-3 17-3 17-5 58-4 20-3 51-5 44 50 
6-6 4-4 1- 16-2 10-7 17-6 16-2 63-8 19-3 50-6 43-1 
6-4 4-4 1- 13-9 10-2 16-6 15-3 61-8 18-9 47-7 42-6 |51 
6-7 AS |\4. een 18-5 11-2 18-5 17 65-7 19-7 53-5 43-5 152 
6-3 4-4 2° 19-7 16-8 16-9 46-2 62-3 21-5 52-4 46-8 
6-2 4 1- 20 10-3 18 15-6 61 20-5 49.2 46-7 153 
6 5-2 1- 20 11-2 16-9 16-6 64-2 24-2 52-1 47-1 |54 
6 4-1 2- 19 10-8 16 15-7 63-8 21-5 52-5 45-4 |55 
7 4-3 POAC We AOE NN. Aa octal cals dette 10-7 16-5 16-8 60-2 19-7 55-7 48 56 
5-9 3-8 1- 16-4 11-0 17-6 16-3 62-1 22°2 52°5 45-1 
5:8 3-4 2- 17 11 17-7 16-1 63 22 56 46-7 |57 
6-1 4-4 PERE: SAA) WED a I a rl a 11-7 18-4 16-9 65 22-1 53-7 46-2 |58 
6-2 3°5 1- 18-1 11:1 17 15-7 60-1 21-1 50 45-3 |59 
5-6 3-5 ASUQIE led SOS: | cctc heats tlisats Be eye's 10-7 17-8 15-8 60-2 22 49-2 43-8 160 
5-8 4-4 1- 14 10-6 16-9 16-9 62-2 24 53-5 43-4 |61 
6-6 4-4 2° 20-2 10-3 16-4 14-8 58-6 20-6 49-7 42-9 
6-3 5 l- 20 11-9 16-7 16-5 60 22-3 58-3 48-3 162 
6-3 4-2 1- 22-5 11 17-2 15 63-7 21-7 57-5 48-3 163 
7-1 4 1- 20 10-2 17-3 15-7 63-5 24 51 45 64 
5-7 4-2 2- 18 9-6 15-2 13-7 54-3 19-9 43-9 38-2 165 
5 4 aie aL Oeae | crchevo a Shots [teiehorsremere's 9-7 15-8 14-3 55 19-1 44-8 38 66 
5-7 4-3 215 21-5 10-1 15-6 13-6 57-3 18-8 46-3 41-5 |67 
6:5 4-2 ALOR Ved Al Bebe bis ctor arn Sethe lhe ehecteovtpers 10-6 15-5 13-6 55 18 47-5 39 68 
5+5 5 2-85 19 9 17-9 15-7 60 21-2 48-3 45 69 
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Sugar a] ¥ 
S s 
ie E\¢ Cay 2 : | = 
5 a) = 2 > 5 a 
oS | | coal fe | 2) AER ioe] Be | (eke gis 
LOCALITY 3 3 1F lggs) 38 [a | g8]| 3 B | dg |] gay 
oe Pl A ohe tees! 25 | cml jogs! be el $e A Luda 
S.o°) on) 22 bed foe | Bhd 8.0 - 2 re) 8 e208 
ae l2els|—elgesl of (Sel be | fe | fe | aa | S885 
& 2. 28, ee $8 S52 Rata 2 mo ® 2, ga 8 POPs 
o a Oo HH O > (o) Ay 6) R oD) a 
cents | cents | cents} cents | cents| cents | cents! cents cents cents cents cents 
Do minion (average)..... --| 6-1] 6-0 | 35-4 | 52-0 | 19-8 | 13-9 2-7] 39-3 48-5 11-6 4-9 14-528b 
Nov: Scotia (average)...... 6-1 | 5-9} 39-2 | 48-8 | 18-8 | 9-7 9.8 42-3 39-8 12-3 5-1 14-590 
F=-Sydnieyisscccensec act 6-1] 5-81 40 49-7 | 19-1 | 10-5 2:8 41-5 45-2 12-3 ew oe Be eee 
2—New Glasgow......-- 6-4] 6-2] 33-5 | 48-6 | 21 9-8 3 50 36-4 12-7 opt Ae. See 
S-Amberst iii. 0's sbideice 6 5-91 45 | 49 17 9-5 2-6 40 35-5 11-8 Ea ae hae 
B= Halifax. 03%. 2s00hdeee 5-7 | 5:7 | 36-5 | 47 19-2 | 9-4 2-9 45-3 46-7 12-7 5-1 14-50 
§—Windsor ....00009 500s 6-21 6 41-7 | 50 18-3 | 9-5 2-8 40 40 12-2 Dee Pn aes oes 
SPT rao ee ees acs eae 6-21 6 | 38-5 | 48-7 | 18-2] 9-7 2-8 36-7 35 12 egg OE 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 5-§| 5-6 | 45-0 | 47-7 | 16-9 | 12-8 2-9 44-2 41-0 12-6 5-1 13-900 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-1| 5-9 | 40-2 | 48-9 | 17-5 | 10-1 2-8 38-8 37-1 12-1 5-1 14-500 
S—Moncton Wh... dee 6 5-7 | 45 48-7 | 19-1] 9-4 2-9 40-6 39 12-8 5-2 g 
9=Saint Johhy....o.sve 6-2] 6-1 | 31-9 | 46-2 | 17-2 | 9-9 2-5 38-8 36-7 12 5-1 14-50 
10—Fredericton.........- 6 5-9 | 44 50-5 | 17-1 | 11-4 2-7 35-8 34-+5 11-9 ys ae © SS 
11-“Bathurst {4......0<b:00 1 6 6 | 39-7 | 50 16:7 | 9-6 3.9 ap 38-3 11-7 ‘ae eS 
Quebec (average).........- 5-7 | 5:5 | 34-6 | 51-4 | 20-5 | 13-0 2-8 42-7 51-7 10-3 4-4 13-875 
12=Quebee!. 28 .ccwsh dese 5-9 |] 5-6 | 32-3 | 56-7 | 21-5 | 15 2-8 37°5 55 10-5 4:6 13-50 
13—Three Rivers 5-91 5-7 | 37-7 | 58-9 | 22-2 | 15-5 2-9 48-6 56-7 11-8 5 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-71 5-5 | 31-6 | 48-9 | 20-3 | 12-5 2-9 43 47-5 10-6 4-9 |15-00-15-50 
15-“Sorel joc cses creeps 5-7 | 5-4 | 35-2] 41-5 | 18-4 | 10-6 2-3 40 52-5 10 4-8 |12-50-13-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-6 | 5-4 | 38-9 | 47-3 | 22-6 | 12-8 2-71 40-5 48:7 10 4-9 12-75 
17st. Jobnet. ebuce 5-8 | 5-5 | 32-5 | 52-2 | 17-8 | 12-4 3 42-5 50 10 Tig ae Ee ee 
18—Thetford Mines.......} 5-8 | 5-5| 32 | 54-7 | 18-2 | 13-1 2-9 42-8 50 10 a ie aa ae 
19—Montreal...........-- 5-6 Bie) or O2°7 t 21-2 | 13-3 2-6 46 50:3 10-2 4-6 |13-75-14-00 
7 Vat ET Pe a 5-71) 5-6 | 29-1 | 50-1 | 22-1 | 11-8 2-9 43-3 54:2 10 4-3 |14-50-15-00 
Ontario (average).......... 6-0} 5-9 | 35-4] 55-4 | 20-0 | 12-0 2:5 37:2 47-6 10-7 4-8 14-349 
MSOttawarce< soc soe e 5-9 | 5-8 | 36-1 | 56-7 | 20-8 | 12-9 2-9 41:3 52-2 10-5 5 |14-50-15-00 
22—Brockville........++- 5-81 5-6 | 34-5 | 55-5 | 22-6] 9-8 2-6 35:7 | 46-7 10 5 14-00 
93-—K ingston....<6 see eey 5-81 5-7 | 36-5 | 47-5 | 20-4 | 12 2-8 36-5 45 10-8 5 14-00 
94—Belleville.......0005- 6 5-7 | 338-7 | 55-5 | 20-1 | 10-5 2-6 34:4 43-3 10 5-3 |13-50-13-75 
25—-Peterborough........ 5-7 | 5-6 | 41-6 | 55-7 | 18-4 | 13-1 2-9 39-4 51 11-1 5-3 |14-50-14-75 
26—Oshawa. .....eese0se 5-8} 5-8 | 40-3 | 52-6 | 20-2 | 10-2 2-5 37-8 49 10-4 4:5 14-00 
27--Orillig..2 oe. cece ns ¢ 5-9 | 34-9 | 61-2 | 22-5] 9-8 3-1 36 46+2 10-2 4-7 14-75 
9ST Oronto. 20... + sce cnae 5-5 | 5-5 | 38-6 | 55-1 | 20-3 | 10-9 2-4 36 45 9-9 4:6 13-75 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5-6 | 5-6 | 38-4 | 58-4 | 19-2 | 11-7 2-3 37 40 10 4-7 |12-25-13-00g 
30—St. Catharines........] 5-8 | 5-8 | 35-9 | 56-7 | 20-2 | 11-4 2-5 35 45 10-2 5-2 13-50¢ 
31—Hamilton 5-61 5-6] 34-5 | 51:5 | 20-6] 9-6 2-2 35:2 48:8 9-9 4-7 13-50 
32—Brantford 5-71 5-7 | 37-4 | 56-6 | 18-4 | 10-7 2-6 35-8 44-2 10-3 5-1 13-50 
BO Galt. te eagss ces ches oe 6-1] 6-2 | 33 52-6 | 17-9 | 11-3 2-4 44-2 52°5 11 4-7 |14-50-14-75 
34—Guelph........++0000- 5-9 | 5-9 | 35-6 | 54-8 | 18-7 | 10-2 2-5 41 47-8 11-1 4-8 |14-25-14-50 
35—Kitchener..........-- 5-9 | 5-9 | 30-1 | 56-5 | 20-5 | 10-2 2-4 38-9 45:6 10-2 4-1 14-00 
36—Woodstock........... 5-9 | 5-9 | 34-7 | 56-7 | 20 10 2-5 33-3 49 11 5 13-50 
37—Stratford..........+.- 6:3] 6-41 39-6 | 55-4 | 19-1 | 11 2°5 42 53°3 10-9 5-3 14-00 
38—London.............- 6-1| 6-1 | 40-4 | 58-4 | 17-1 | 12-2 2-3 35 41-2 9-9 4-7 14-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-41 6-3 | 38-9 | 54-9 | 19-4 | 11-6 2-5 40-7 49-3 10-5 4-9 14-00 
40—Chatham............ 5-81 6 | 35-2 | 53-1 | 19-2 | 12-5 2-3 349k. 3. de 88 10 4:7 14-00 
41—Windsor.........+.+-. 5-8 | 5-9 | 32-6 | 55-9 | 18-6 | 10-3 1-9} 31-9] 50 9-8 | 4-5 |14-00-14-50 
42—Sarnia........0600-+-- 6-3 | 6-1 | 34-2 | 53-7 | 16-5 | 10-6 23 35°8 40 10-5 5:3 14-00 
43—Owen Sound.......... 5-7 | 5-7 | 37 56 21-3 | 10-8 2 32 40 10-4 4-3 |14-50-14-75 
44-—North Bay........... 6-2 | 5-9 | 37-2 | 56-2 | 17 13-5 2-9 41 50 11-7 4-5 |15-75-16-50 
45—Sudbury...........-- 6-1] 6 32-4 | 61 23-8 | 15 2°7 41 60 12-5 4-6 |16-25-16-50 
46—Cobalt.........++++++. 7 | 7 | 33-3 | 53-3] 20 | 16 3-2] 37-5] 40 13 7 ee eee 
47—Timmins.,.... Ob woe +] 6-6] 6-4 | 29-9 | 55-5 | 20-2 | 15-3 2b | 34]. 4 aoe. 10 4:6 17-50 
48-—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-5 | 6-1 | 28-6 | 55-8 | 22-5 | 14-5 2-6} 38 56 14 4-6 14-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6 6-1 | 33-3 | 55-9 | 21-7 | 15-7 2-6] 36-7| 50 Tie 5 15-25 
50—Fort William......... 6-3] 6-2] 35 | 54-1] 21-5 | 15-5 205.) 138 50-5 | 11 4-6 |14-75-15-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-7 | 6-6] 33-0 | 49-9 | 21-1 | 13-8 2:91 32-2| &2-2 13-6 5-3 19-750 
51—Winnipeg «...... <2 ev. 6-6] 6-6 | 34 48-8 | 20-2 | 13-2 2-9 32:7 | 54-2 12-2 5-5 18-50 
B2——BY aR QOD wis, -\nsieyn poe of 6:71 6-5 | 32 51 22 14-4 2-8 31-7 50 15 5 21-00 
Saskatchewan (average)...) 6-5 | 6-8 | 32-3 | 50-4 | 19-8 | 20-3 2-9] 38:5] 58-7] 14:3 Set). 3. 898 es... 
Go RCP AGS. ion. «30s oink 6-2} 7-1] 31-9 | 49-1 | 17-8 | 20-8a 2-7 36-7 60 12-7 OE ee eee a ae 
54—Prince Albert........ 6-8 | 6-7 | 33-5 | 49-8 | 18-8 | 21-4a 3:4 41-7 56 15 Bat iso. eRe 
55—Saskatoon....... 00% 6-8 | 6-8 | 32-8 | 50-3 | 22-1] 19a 2°7 37-1 58-7 14-5 ce oe Ae 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6:3 6-6 | 31 52-4 | 20-5 | 20a 2-6 38-3 60 15 Di lt, a. Re cas 
Alberta (average).......... 6-7 | 6-6 | 31-9 | 47-2 | 29-3 | 18-2 3-0 37-3 5l-% 14-2 46.1.4. 6:98.45... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-7 | 6-6 | 33-5 | 47-6 | 21 21-2a | 2-9 39 57:5 12-5 4:6 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 6-91 7 | 31-2 | 49-7 | 22-7| 19-5a | 3 33-7 55 15 ate}. 3. 2 a... 
59—Edmonton........... 6-8 | 6-7 | 34-5 | 47-5 | 21-4 | 16-6a 3-4 38-6 50-8 14-4 4-9 g 
60—Calgary ST ey anes 6-6 6-7 | 28-2 | 46-4 | 18 17-6a 2-8 an 50 14 4-5 zg 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-6 | 6-2 | 32-3 | 44-8 | 18-2 | 16a 2-9 40 45 15 7 a ee 
British Columbia(average)| 6-4 | 6-1 | 34-4 | 48-2 | 20-1 | 21-7 2°8 44-1 53-4 12-0 Bibel. dogs ese oes 
G2---Hornio. 2. c0.6nt cnet 8 7 37-5 | 48-7 | 18-3 | 22-5a 2-8 50 54 13-7 BH. SRA... 
683—Nelson..............- 6-9] 6-7 | 32:5] 50 | 22-5 | 23-8a 2-9 41-7 57 13053. 3... 1.4 Reet... 
GheT rail \duBhive <a orc 6-6] 6 | 41 50 19-7 | 25a 3°3 34 50 14 O66 bed, Sr. 
65—New Westminster....| 5:8 | 5:7 | 30-7 | 45-1] 18-9 | 20-7a 2-7 50 50 11-7 4 Se Pee 
66—Vancouver........... 5-6 5-4 | 31-2 | 46-3 | 18-8 | 19-5a 2-6 34 57 10-7 BOG) las Cee e ee 
67—Victoria.............. 6-51 6 33-4 | 47-7 | 21-9] 19-7a | 2-7 43 54-2 11-5 4 bQh, $9 2. 
68—Nanaimo............. 5-7 | 5-7 | 35 | 47-5 | 19-5 | 20a 2-8 50 50 10 SRS SR ces 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-1] 6 33-7 | 50 21-2 | 22-5a | 2-9 50 55 11-2 eS, bs eee 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
p. Six roomed houses not extensively occupied by workiagmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1936 














Wood 
3 = 
s 8 . 9 z 
2 ts 23 Say | BP eae | dé 
29 a Bate Lowes 88 eas S23 
g be oe me) (= mo DY, ars a BD 
8 a4 Fe Hoe eae One = 
£2 O So a oH 3 o a mS B 
—Q 'S) a an) RR oA) = 
$ $ $ 3 $ 3 $ 
9-317 12-127 9-559 11-283 7-195 8-451 7-493 
7-925 9-675 6-500 7-667 5-259 6-250 6-250 
6°50- 7°25 9-50 6-00 MOOR eerie st | Sedieeseiss se 'of sks es cdots s 
6-50 7:70 4-50 6-00 4-00 5-00 6:00c 
6:75- 9-50 1-50 ope Ae iee 5 es Hp otter Rema Por ers ees aiaicell C0S pos o ble Bi Cech babe « Sido 
g-00-10-25 11-00 |8-00-10-00} 9-00-11-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00— 8-00 6-50 
DIME oo 8 scene > [elo ata oR eT eee tee Ee EN able: pins 2+ niaslfeade. «x ancig RE 
§-50— 9-40 10-800 8-750 10-250 6-250 7-250 9-099c 
10-094 11-417 7-000 8-500 5-508 6-500 7-500 
9-00-11-00g 11-50 6-00g 7-00g 5-00g 6-00g g 
10-75-12- 00° 11-50-12. 00 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00c 
9: or -50 LE O00) oh sche Reena | ere mera a mntgetatog < (ht ots Kine, 
9 120 11-667 10-133 11-467 7-668 8-668 7-856 
10-00 11-00 12-00e 12-00c 10-67c 10-67c 6-75¢ 
8-00 11-00 9-00 12-00¢ 6-00 7:00c 8-00c 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7:00 8-00 
a2 lesen 11-50 10-33¢ 11-67c 8-67c 10-67c 6-50c 
ss irae me 0 10.67-12.00c| 12-00-13 -33¢ 7:00 8-00 10-00c 
10-613 ia. 065 10-278 12-034 8-191 9-744 9-104 
10-25 |11-50-12-50 8-00 9-00 6:00 7-00 | 8-00- 9-00 
7:50- 8-50 AGUS See One Ea Aire eel Pe a i ie Cote se Bil. 5| Eee ad 4 
8:00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 
8-00-11-50 12-25 9-00 10-00 8-00 OBOOR RAL sha... So. . 
9-50 13-00 9-00 10-00 6-00 7:00 5-00 
10-50 11-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 9-00 
9-50- 9-75 13-00 |8-00-8-50 | 9-50-10-50 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00— 8-50 |............ 
10-75 11-25 14-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 11-00 
7-50- 8-00g/10.25-10-50g g g g g g 
8-00- 8-50g 11-50g g g g g & 
9-00 11-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 
9-00-12-00 17-4) Lil aaa a 12 00 | ccna sees 12-00 8-25¢ 
10-00 12-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00e 
9-50-10-00 |12-00-12-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 CE OLE Lhe ne 
11-00 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 DB QGOR ee arrestee ss 
9-00-11-50 1D SOUS se sisigtease ates ao avaG ays ++ 3 atotehacerehgei ae deem eRa ees Goer Sit obs 
9-00-11-50 12-50 14-00 15-00 12-00 Le Ob, Rete cin e.a.s 
11-00 |11-00-12-00 |.......... 12-00C| sets aes aii eae 
10-00-11-50 | 9-50-12-00 |.......... 14-00-16-00c}.......... 12-00c 8-00c 
8-00 DOOR RR ert li cscs SORT: | + ons cepeek thatebel fiero a: dageme tele REOR 3A Stee © san 
8-50 1 ict OS | hea T400C| 5 amc 10-00-12-00c}12-00-14-00c 
1295— 8°20 |12-00-13-00.4 &...  bestaatiws <. .0 onthe. SRG) os ae eimai. . .rdae 
8-50 TU DEES) OR Veg io et an Mee A Gogo udcoe'e| || er 
12-50 TA OP: ete es ls ale icles oF a's. |s odie's ooh e ell gels Oe CREE oe tad 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 12-50 13-50c 8-50 9-00c 9-00c 
152 OOF 35 sh SANS RT LSS Stee 10:50G| tates Sezo=1O2OUG errs. ssc. ce 
11-50-14-00 16-00 8-50 9-50 7:50 SeOOM Rs ow. Be 
7-50-10-50 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c 
12-00-13 -00 12-25 6-75 8-00c 6-25 OUCH te ee, 
10-50-12-50 11-75 6-50 7-25 5-50 6 208 IPR. Garocisn 
10-2590 1 ULE ay, eos Se onl OOn dae meee 6-759 4-375 6-625 
OD 2aco AO (OL ebeee ec ere cilia cisisce oe inset 5-00-8-25 | 5-75- 9-00 6-50 
8-50-10-50 /12-50-16-50! |...) ol [ee ee ees 5:75-8:00 | 6-25- 8-50 | 6-50- 7-00 
8-000 OS hee ttre rai siecei| ys sy 5 opoiene ores 5-250 7-719 8-500 
4-75-12-50h USOT 2 SA Sea Reel Rts aie 6-50 Q200N Aes. ) 8. . 
8-00- 9-00h UOSOON AERA sritul ate tesles nat 3°50=4750)| 5-00 = 6-00 ees. oc... 
7:00- 8-75h VPS | Se Se eae aS ee ere 6:25-6:75 | 6-75- 9-50 7-00 
5-00- 9-00h IDI) Wis. g es ena ls Sl ROAR eer re ees See 9-00-10-00 10-00 
5-156 DOSOOO IE ERE RO EG cin it. os Abst: 5-500 6-500 4-000 
£ z£ £ & & £ 
GSO OI RARE aie Oe ae | ee eS Af ccc ck cass c.d «fare 3 o's ete ts arlene eel ee Ss 
2-75- 4-25h g g 5-00g 6-00g g 
6-00- 6-50h 10-00g g g 6-00g 7:00z 4:00¢ 
4.005: (5h Saves. eee terre nc nae es sobre oie teas Coe hs cts Samet 4-00 
§-921 oA OA Diao PRRs | Sees ore 6-469 6-875 4-804 
9-50-10-50 TNT SOE | Reeanerdiag alt. octeis aleivtadst® 6-50-7-50 | 7-50- 8-50 5-00 
8-50-— 9-50 UBIO Dd foe SiS eiieal Inne ararae ier 6:25-6:50 | 7-25- 7-50 6:50c 
9-50-10-50 LOOM PMMEIN eer iane | rel csp srg tere eo lisiasinceateletons pat 3-50 
9-50-10-50 OST ORHUENS SIE G « SES Se | eres ee 4-25 
8-75-10-75 Pol] eG eae eka (lacnbcor nna 4-50-5-50 6: 20- r 0 4-77¢ 
Mise OF1Si 20 Biitectteeres Pees |e eh,. cielo te edible» wcleiee opllaceea aes) — | Menu OONer amet cy. ..: 
1 ACU eto penis. Pe) Ae Rie BIS GN Ieoere Hope oor 5-00-10-00i} 7-00- 2. 00: 3h. he ee 


























~ Rent 

§ as 

a me : 

ey 2 Six-roomed 

5 =| Six-roomed | house with 

sa . »| house with | incomplete 

2 3 |modern con-| modern 

— || veniences, con- 

S$ |) per month | veniences 

Oe is per month 

Guide| Cz $ $ 

27-0 | 9.6 22-826 16-538 
30-0 | 9.9 21-417 14-583 
29-4 | 9.9/16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
30 10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
28-8 {10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
32-5 | 9-5}23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
29-5 {10 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
29-5 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
25-3 |10-0/18-00-25-09 |16-00-15-00 | 7 
28-8 | 9.8 22-125 17-125 
30-82]10 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
28-1 | 9-8}18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
27-4 | 9-4 25-00 18-00 |10 
28°7 110 18-00 15-00 /11 
23-5 | 9-3 20-111 14-188 
20-8 | 9-71/20-00-28-00 |.....5....-: 12 
26 9-3}18-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
24-7 | 9-5|/20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
22-1 | 9-2)14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
21-1 | 9-3}17-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |16 
20-5 | 9-3}18-00-25-00 }12-00-18-00 |17 
25-8 | 8-9|10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 |18 
25-7 | 9-2118-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |19 
24-6 | 9 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
24-9 | 9-4 24-196 17-821 
23-3 | 9-8}20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
23-4 | 9-2118-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
25-4 | 9-7118-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |23 
23-6 | 9:9|18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
22-2 | 9-3/18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |25 
19-5 | 9 |18-00-30-00 |12-00-18-00 {26 
24-6 | 9-6/20-00-24-00 |12-00-20-00 |27 
25 9-2/25-00-32-00 |18-00-25-00 |28 
22-52) 9-2/20-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 |29 
22-72) 9-5|22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |30 
24-5 | 8-7/23-00-35-00 |15-00-22-00 |32 
24-7 | 9-6|/22-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |32 
24 9-7|20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
24-6 | 9-5}20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 |34 
24-4 | 9-5}20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |35 
22 8-1/20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 
23-8 | 9-8}20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
25 9-4/22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |38 
24-9 | 9-7/20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 139 
23-3 | 9-3117-00-25-00 |14-00-17-00 |40 
me Ss 9-4/22-00-32-00 |18-00-23-00 |41 
24-5 | 9-7/20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
24 9-7118-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |43 
30 Qe A a Ne 44 
28-2 | 9-6/30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 145 
31-7 | 9-4 20-00 14-00 |46 
35 9-1 p p 47 
25 9-5|18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |48 
25-5 | 9-7}22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |49 
26-2 | 9-3}22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |50 
27-4 | 9-4 23-500 15-750 
oT 9-8]22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |51 
27-8 | 9 |18-00-22-00 |10-00-16-00 |52 
28-4 | 9-9 24-000 17-250 
25-5 | 9-5/22-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 153 
29-4 110 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
29-5 | 9-9/20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 155 
29 10 |20-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |56 
30-5 |10-0 22-375 16-000 
35g | 9-4)20-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 |57 
30 10 r r 58 
30-42/10-8/18-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |59 
380-32/10 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |60 
27 9-7}19-00-25-00 |10-00-17-00 |61 
33-5 110-2 22-125 16-188 
38-7 |11 16-00 14-00 |62 
40 |10 |20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |63 
eee 9-5/25-00-31-00 |18-00-25-00 164 
29-1 | 9-8/15-00-22-00 |11-00-15-00 |65 
30 9-6/17-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 |66 
30-7 |10-6/17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 167 
33:7 | 9 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
32-5 |11-7/25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 





price per cord from price quoted. 
r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; aioe, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


25373—8 


f. Petroleum coke. 


Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 


i. Including birch, 
s. Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept./Sept.|Sept.|Sept. ISopt. 





Commodities Com- Aug.|Sept. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920} 1922 1936 1928 | 1929 | 1930} 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 }1936t 
4 
*All commodities: --.-... 7. ee eae 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9] 97-3] 98-5} 95-4) 97-8] 82-1] 69-7] 68-9) 71-9] 72-3) 76-2) 76-7 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1/127-9}167-0| 86-2} 96-2) 86-9} 98-9} 69-8] 54-0} 62-5] 68-6) 67-2] 77-6] 78-4 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 «| 70-9/127-1/145-1] 96-0) 98-9)114-0}108-9} 93-4! 69-0) 60-6) 67-4) 72-0] 72-3] 73-4 
IIf. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Prodiuciseimmmec ects or te 85 | 58-2/157-1/176-5]101-7) 99-5) 93-9} 91-2! 79-2) 72-4) 71-7) 71-8] 68-8} 70-0] 69-7 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Ea DCULE Gia cate caass ee he ahs 49 | 63-9] 89-1]154-4/106-3]100-2] 99-0} 93-7] 86-2] 76-8] 63-8] 65-3] 65-0} 68-6) 69-0 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 | 68-9]156-9/168-4/104-6] 99-4! 92-6) 93-8) 90-4] 86-8] 85-5} 86-6) 87-1] 87-9) 88-2 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
PDneirperOGUCESS ke ent 18 | 98-41141-9}135-5} 97-3! 99-8} 91-9) 98-2] 73-7] 60-7|.67-5| 62-1) 71-1] 69-1) 70-2 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and| "S833 
Products: seo.) tee 83 | 56-8] 82-3/112-2]107-0) 99-2} 92-4! 93-2) 90-8! 86-5! 85-0} 86-1) 85-2) 85-2) 85-3 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro-| 4 _ 
MUCUS Ayatnaciete ere RE Ce #77 =| 63-4/118-7/141-5)105-4/100-3] 94-6} 95-5) 92-0) 84-6) 81-5] 81-7] 76-9] 78-4) 78-6 
Classified according to purpose— | 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0)102-7|136-1] 96-9] 98-5} 96-4) 96-0]. 86-1) 74-4) 72-7) 73-9] 73-3) 75-5 5 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DBCCO 4 ect cee cones ae 126 61-8/119-0)150-8) 90-2! 97-2/101- alae, 7| 86-7| 66-9] 65-7] 69-6) 70-7| 75-6 A 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 110 | 62-2) 91-9/126-3}101-4] 99-4) 92-8] 90-8) 85-7) 79-4) 77-3] 76-7! 75-0) 75-5]..... 
TY, Producers, Goods, "oi... 402 67-7|1383-3)164-8} 98-8} 99-4 93:7 98-9} 76-7| 65-1) 65-6} 68-9] 70-2) 74-7]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 .| 55-1) 81-9}108-6)104-1) 97-1] 92-8) 94-7} 91-2] 89-3). 85-6] 89-5).89-8] 89-7)..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/139-0)171-0| 98-2) 98-7) 98-8) 99-4] 75-1) 62-4) 63-4] 66-6) 68-0].73-0]..... 
Building and Construction , 
Materials* c. Wau ee... 111 67+0}100-7;144-0/108-7]100-0} 98-6} 99-6] 86-8] 79-9] 80-8} 82-7] 82-5) 85-7|..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5)148-1]177-3) 95-8! 98-4) 92-8) 99-3] 72-5) 58-5) 60-4) 63-9) 65-5) 70-8]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
A Rreoldvame roy. eae 5 186 59-21134-7|176-4) 91-2) 96-5} 86-5) 96-1) 69-3} 54-9]. 62-7) 66-7] 65-0} 73-1]..... 
By Animaleeres ee 7iee .2 3 105 70-1/129-0)146-0} 95-9) 98-2/108-9}105-2) 90-0} 69-2] 62-7) 67-5) 72-0] 72-0)..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-1}132-6)160-6} 88-0) 96-7) 95-0}107-7| 71-2] 52-6) 54-6) 61-2) 64-7] 73-3) 75-3 

TY" Warine: oes ease Penns. 6 - 16 65-9)111-7)114-1} 91-7|100-7/105-2/105-5} 91-3] 73-5] 66-5) 75-3] 68-7] 71-2)..... 
VE WOrests oe eee ets Oe ieee 57 | 60-1) 89-7/151-3}106-8/100-1| 98-9] 93-5} 86-0) 76-8) 64-0} 65-4) 65-1) 68-5]..... 
EV ‘Minerals 7 Res ee 203 67-9}115-2/134-6]106-4| 99-7} 91-3] 92-7] 87-2] 80-8} 81-6] 81-8] 82-8] 82-5)..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8/120-8)/154-1} 94-7] 97-38] 93-8|101-8] 74-0] 58-5) 59-9] 64-8] 67-2] 73-0 ° 
All Manufactured (fully or chief- 
Ty) ee er ak emer UAL a tee ee 322 64-8}127-7)156-5) 100-4) 98-6] 95-1} 94-1] 84-8] 72-4) 71-5) 73-5) 72-4) 74-8]..... 


tThe Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows :—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

tFor the week ended October 2, 1936, monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 956) 

ber, while onions were generally lower aver- 
aging 4-2 cents per pound in September and 
5:2 cents in August. Potatoes were lower in 
most localities in Ontario and eastern prov- 
inces and higher in the western, the Dominion 
average price being down from $2.17 per 
ninety pounds in August to $1.87 in Septem- 
ber. United States anthracite coal averaged 
ten cents per ton higher at $14.53, seasonal 
increases being reported from several localities. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $14.50; Windsor, 
$16.50; Charlottetown, $12.90; Moncton, $16; 
Saint John, $13; Quebec, $13.50; Three Rivers, 
$15; Sherbrooke, $15.85; St. Hyacinthe, $13; 
Montreal, $14.25; Ottawa, $15.25; Kingston, 
$14.50; Belleville, $15; Peterborough, $16.75; 
Oshawa, $14.75; Toronto, $1450; St. Cath- 
arines, $15; Hamilton, $1450; Brantford, $16; 
Galt, $16; Sudbury, $1750; Cobalt, $18; 
Timmins, $17.50; Sault Ste. Marie, $14; Port 


Arthur, $1725; Fort William, $17; Winni- 


peg, $19.50. 


Educational and Employment Program For 


Youth In New South Wales 


The Department of Labour and Industry 
(New South Wales) has recently issued a bul- 
letin entitled “ Young Citizens’ Associations ” 
in which is reviewed the activities of a program 
for the furtherance of educational and employ- 
ment opportunities for young people. This 
scheme was launched in 1932 following a con- 
ference of representatives of Municipal and 
Shire Councils, convened by the Minister of 
Labour and Industry. 

Essentially a citizens’ movement, committees 
of local citizens, representative of each section 
of the community, have been formed in many 
suburbs and in some country districts. 

Among the objects of the association are: 

1. To provide instructional, educational, and 
recreational facilities for unemployed boys and 
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girls between the ages of 14-21 whereby they 
may— 

(a) profitably and pleasurably utilize the 
hours of leisure and unemployment; 

(b) extend and consolidate their general 
education ; 

(c) prepare themselves for future employ- 
ment; and 

(d) help make themselves useful citizens. 

2. (a) to assist in finding employment for 
unemployed boys and: girls between the ages 
of 14 and 21. 

(b) To work in conjunction with existing or- 
ganizations having employment as their main 
objective. 

Provision for tools, materials, for the classes, 
rental of premises, and general financial assist- 
ance is made by the Government, through the 
Department of Labour and Industry, and the 


only financial responsibility placed on local 
Committees is that required for social and wel- 
fare activities. 

Equipment for the motor engineering clas- 
ses, such as old cars, engines, etc., has been 
supplied by various Government Departments, 
and by private firms. 

More than 10,000 unemployed boys and girls 
have already taken advantage of the scheme, 
and have thus been materially assisted in 
utilizing their enforced leisure to the best 
advantage. Membership is open to unem- 
ployed boys and girls between the ages of 14 
and. 21 years, and they are at once entitled to 
all the privileges provided, with good prospects 
of early employment. Since the inception of 
the scheme several thousand boys and girls 
have been placed in employment, through the 
activities of the various Associations. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The accompanying tables, which appear 
quarterly, give the official and certain other 
index numbers of cost of living, retail and 
wholesale prices in Great Britain and several 
of the principal commercial and industrial 
countries. The following notes afford infor- 
mation as to recent changes in prices accord- 
in to groups of commodities in several of these 
countries, : 

Great Britain 

WuoLesaALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 19830100, was 
95:2 for August, an increase of 1-7 per cent 
for the month. Both food and industrial 
materials advanced, the greatest change in 
any one group being a rise of 14:8 per cent 
in cereal prices. 

The Statest index number, on the base 
1867-1877 —100, was 88-7 at the end of 
August, an increase of 2-2 per cent for the 
month, which included a rise of 10-2 per cent 
in vegetable food and 4-9 per cent in sundries. 

Cost or Livina—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 147 at September 1, an increase of one 
point for the month, due entirely to higher 
food prices. 

France 

WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office; on the base 
1914—100, was 80 for August, an increase of 
one point for the month. The increase was 
general, all groups contributing to the upward 
movement. 

Germany 

Wuo.EsALe Prices—The index number of 

the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 


1913— 100, was 104-6 for August, an increase 
of 0:4 per cent for the month. The changes 
in all of the main groups were very slight 
advances over the previous month’s level. 

Cost or Livinc—tThe official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914— 100, was 125-4 for 
August, an increase of 0-1 per cent for the 
month due to very small increases in food, 
heat and light, and clothing prices. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Pricus.—Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber (continued by Dun and Bradstreet, In- 
corporated) which is based on the sum total 
of the prices per pound of 96 commodities 
of common consumption, was $10°1907 at 
September 1, an increase of 0-5 per cent for 
the month. Of the 13 groups, nine showed 
small increases, two were unchanged and two 
declined. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is based on 
the cost per capita of a year’s supply of 
commodities in wholesale markets was $182: 498 
at September 1, a rise of 0-03 per cent for 
the month. This is the highest point recorded 
since February 1, 1930. 

Cost or Livinc—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number of the cost of living 
for wage earners and lower-salaried workers, 
on the base 1913100, was 143-0 at July 15, 
an increase of 1-7 per cent from the level of 
April 15. The principal change was a rise of 
5-8 per cent in food prices; rent and house- 
furnishing gouds also rose slightly, while fuel 
and light, clothing and miscellaneous items 
were lower. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Damages and Injunction in Winnipeg 
Picketing Case 


ab August 20, 1936, in the Manitoba Court 

of King’s Bench, Mr. Justice Donovan 
gave judgments in two actions against the 
officers and members of the Winnipeg Local 
of the Canadian Theatrical Federation com- 
prising local unions of the International Alli- 
ace of Theatrical Stage Employees and Mov- 
ing-Picture Machine Operators and the Musi- 
cians’ Union. 

Both cases arose as suits for damages for 
picketing alleged carried on in an _ unlaw- 
ful manner in July and August, 1935, and 
for an injunction restraining picketing in the 
future. In one case there was no dispute 
between the employer, Allied Amusements, 
Ltd., and its employees who were members 
of a rival union affiliated with the All-Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. Picketing im this 
case was for the purpose of inducing the em- 
ployer to hire members of the Canadian 
Theatrical Federation or to cause those em- 
ployed to join it. An interim injunction to 
restrain picketing was applied for but, accord- 
ing to the reports of the union, an agreement 
was made by the union through its solicitor to 
refrain from picketing until September 11, 
1935, when it was expected that the applica- 
tion for a restraining order and for damages 
would come to trial. 

In the other case, the plaintiff, Kershaw 
Theatres, Ltd., had abandoned its former 
policy of having two projectionists on duty at 
the same time and from September 1, 1935, 
engaged only one for each of its two theatres. 
The union conditions called for two men on 
duty at all times. When their four men were 
“locked out,” the two theatres were picketed. 
The defendants in this case numbered 19, in- 
cluding some of the defendants in the Allied 
Amusements, Ltd. case. 

In the latter case involving five theatres, 
the Court was of the opinion:, 

that the picketing and_ besetting, the carry- 

ing and exhibition of the banners or posters 

and distribution of pamphlets, were intended 
to injure the business of the plaintiff and to 

Cause annoyance and discomfort to its 

management. There can also be no question 

but that the object of the defendants in 

taking such action was to force the plaintiff 

to accede to their demands.... 
As to the plantiff’s contention that the con- 
duct of the defendants constituted a 
“nuisance,” the latter claimed that the picket- 
ing was done in a lawful and peaceful manner 
“for the sole and lawful purpose of conveying 
information to the public” and they denied 
“that they thereby committed a nuisance to 
the plaintiff.” 


It is further claimed on behalf of the 
plaintiff that the individual defendants (nine 
in number) combined together to injure it 
in its trade and business, and arranged to 
employ means which were illegal and wrong- 
ful in an effort to cause the plaintiff to 
comply with their demands, viz., to employ 
as projectionists only members of the union 
with which the defendants were associated, 
and at wages and under working conditions 
approved of by them; to employ two pro- 
jectionists at each theatre instead of one 
then being employed; and to have an orches- 
tra employed at each theatre, instead of one 
for two or more theatres....The plaintiff was 
at the time duly licensed to carry on its busi- 
ness, and the mechanical and other equipment 
in the theatres were such as to satisfy the 
law and the regulations laid down by the 
department of the Government having juris- 
diction over such matters. Although much 
emphasis was laid by the defence during the 
hearing on the danger of the public and 
patrons of the theatres in respect of the 
manner in which the theatres were conducted. 
there was no evidence of any independent 
complaint by anyone or of any notice to the 
inspectors or the department which had the 
duty of inspecting and passing on the equip- 
ment. 

On the evidence it must be held that the 
appeal was, so far as the defendants could 
make it, intended to be especially to the 
patrons and intending or likely patrons of the 
theatres....As I view it, in the light of the 
authorities, it is under the circumstances 
for the defendants to legally justify their 
actions.... (Reference was here made to Reg 
ex rel Barron v. Blachsawl [1925] 3 W.W. R 
344 Lyons v. Wilkins [1899] 1 ch. 267). 


It may be said reasonably that the 
ultimate or general object the defendants had 
in mind was to promote better working con- 
ditions for labour generally, yet it must, as 
I see it, be said that in this case the immedi- 
ate and direct object governing the defen- 
dants’ action was to cause such injury to the 
plaintiff and its business, and such annoyance 
and displeasure to its management, that, as 
the lesser of two evils, it would employ a 
second projectionist and an orchestra for each 
theatre and, generally, to agree to the parti- 
cipation by the defendants in its manner of 
contracting with some of its employees. The 
activities undertaken by the defendants should 
then be considered as relating to those parti- 
cular motives, rather than to general or ulti- 
mate aims....It must be assumed from the 
evidence that the board of examiners havin 
the power of issuing licences had in a specia a 
manner considered “the question of requiring 
two projectionists instead of one, and that, 
from the absence of a regulation requiring 
that two be employed, it had rejected that 
possible restriction. The evidence of expert 
and experienced witnesses satisfies me that 
with automatic safety devices and equipment, 
such as the plaintiff was shown to use, there 
was no danger from which it could reason- 
ably be said that two projectionists or 
operators in_ place of one would provide 
immunity. We should, I think, infer that the 
references to danger used by ‘the defendants 
and their witnesses in such definite form 
should at the most in fairness have only been 
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stated in a relative sense*....There can on 

the evidence be no doubt that the defendants 

acted in concert in reference to a_ pre- 
arranged plan, and that what was _ subse- 
quently done was in pursuance of that plan. 

The defendants, without lawful justification, 

were atempting to compel the plaintiff to do 

what it was not legaly obliged to do in con- 
ducting its business. 

The Court here referred to Quinn v. 
Leathem, (1901 A.C. 495) and the following 
quotations were made from the judgment in 
that case: 

A combination of two or more without 
justification or excuse to injure a man in his 
trade by inducing his customers or servants 
to break their contracts with him or not to 
deal with him or continue in his employment 
is, if it results in damage, actionable.... 

But there are many ways short of violence 
or the threat of it of compelling persons to 
act in a way which they do not like: picketing 
is a distinct annoyance, and if damage re- 
sults is an actionable nuisance at common 
law, but if confined merely to obtaining and 
communicating information it is rendered 
lawful by the Act. 

Mr. Justice Donovan distinguished the case 
before him from Sorrell v Smith (1925 A.C. 
700) where it was held that the purpose of the 
defendants was not to injure the plaintiff but 
to forward or defend by lawful means their 
own trade and that the means were not 
illegal. He staties: 

To say that the general intention of the 
defendants was the furtherance of labour 





* A handbill distributed by the union contained a 
statement to the effect that the employment of two 
operators on a shift ‘“‘ ensures the safety of the public 
and of the operators against fire and panic.” 
tinues: “‘In other provinces, the law compels theatres 
to employ two operators on a shift. The Manitoba 
Government in delaying to enact similar laws in the 
public interest is not only responsible but is ignoring 
the advice of the National Research Council of the 
Dominion Government whose investigation finds and 
recommends two operators on each shift.” 

The following explanation may be made: In 1932, at 
the request of the Government of British Columbia, 
the National Research Council of Canada undertook an 
investigation into the regulations and practices of pro- 
jection rooms in moving-picture theatres from the point 
of view of public safety. The Governments of Ontario 
and Manitoba requested that they be permitted to be 
parties to the inquiry. The recommendations made 
by the Council’s committee included the following :— 

That in projection rooms in which two machines are 
in operation and in which there is auxiliary equipment 
such as Brenkert machines, spot lights, etc., there 
should be on duty at all times during public per- 
formances at least two qualified projectionists. In the 
opinion of this Committee, it is advisable to use in this 
class of theatre only men of the highest qualifications; 

That in projection rooms in which two machines are 
in operation without auxiliary equipment such as 
mentioned in the foregoing, there should be on duty 
at all times during public performances at least one 
qualified projectionist and an assistant projectionist. 

In the provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario 
and Saskatchewan, the regulations require two project- 
tionists when two sound picture projectors are oper- 
ated during the same show. In Saskatchewan and in 
small theatres in Ontario, one of these projectionists 
may hav a licence of a lower grade. 


It con- | 


interests does not excuse unlawful means to 
achieve the immediate intention, which here 
was to so annoy, coerce and injure the 
plaintiff that there would be a_ surrender 
of a part of the conduct of its business, and 
that payments would have to be made to 
additional employees who were not required 
for the lawful conduct of that business.... 

I have concluded that the real object of the 
defendants was to secure the employment of 
two projectionists in the place of one, and 
generally secure for themselves unionization 
of employees of the plaintiff’s theatre busi- 
ness. 

As regards the defendants’ claim that the 
amendment of 1934 to the picketing section 
(s. 501) of the Criminal Code,* made earlier 
Canadian cases inapplicable, the Court was 

of the opinion that the attendance of the 

defendants’ pickets and representatives at 
and near the plaintiff’s theatres was for 
more and other than to give information. 

At best the statements were opinions based 

on such contentious factors as prevailing 

wages, financial ability to pay, and of most 
importance, the implied unwillingness of the 
persons then employed to continue. There 
was also the implication that the intervention 
of tthe defendants was on behalf of the per- 
sons then or thereafter to be employed at the 
theatre. It seems to me that the object of 
the amendment to the statute was merely to 
provide a summary way of dealing under the 

Criminal Code with such cases, and was not 

intended to deal with civil rights or remedies. 

As I see it. the defendants and their union 

were outsiders until they could secure recogni- 

tion or authority either from the plaintiff 
or from the overators then employed by the 
plaintiff for their activities.... 

Although this case may be distinguished 
from the case of Vulcan Iron Works v. 
Winnipeg Lodae on the ground that here no 
violence was threatened, yet the judement in 
that case may be taken as an authoritv on 
the question of the objects in view where 
there has been besetting and watching. 

In Schubera v. Local International Alli- 
ance Co. (1927) 2 D.L.R. 20. it was held that 

pamphlets containing not facts but matters 
of opinion distributed at the door of a 
theatre were not protected and constituted 
a watching and besetting; and Macdonald, 
C.J.A. is auoted at pv. 550....a8 saving: 

‘“Hven assuming that they conducted them- 
selves in a peaceful manner, the question is, 
had they the right to bring about what was 
virtually a boycott of the plaintiff? The 
defendants’ object in distributing the hand- 
pills and in parading with banners, was un- 
questionably to prevent persons from 
patronizing the theatre. No matter how 
peaceably this may have been done, and even 
admitting the absence of actual malice, yet 
IT think it was an actionable wrong done by 
these defendants, in combination, with the 
object of compelling the plaintiff by inflicting 
loss upon him to do something which he had 
a legal right to abstain from doing.” 


*Paragraph (g) was added in 1934 as follows: ‘‘Attend- 
ing at or near or approaching to such house or other 
place as aforesaid, in order merely to obtain or com- 
municate information, shall not be deemed a watching 
or besetting within the meaning of the section.” 
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On a finding, as I do find, that the acts 
of the defendants in picketing and exhibiting 
posters have not been excused or justified, 
and that the means used by the defendants 
were illegal and wrongful and were intended 
to harm and cause and did cause loss, I con- 
sider that the judgment in the case of Reners 

wv. Reg. (1926) S.C.R. 499, is an authority 
which applies, and which, on the facts of this 
case, requires that judgment be given for ‘the 
plaintiff. 

The plaintiff suffered a definite falling off 
in attendance by patrons following the picket- 
ing, and I find that it suffered therefrom 
substantial loss. There can also be no ques- 
tion but that the plaintiff's management 
suffered annoyance and discomfort in carry- 
ing on the business as a result of the acti- 
vities hereinbefore referred to of the de- 
fendants, and that such result was intended 
by the defendants. 

IT allow damages in the sum of $300, and 
there will be a perpetual injunction restrain- 
ing the defendants from watching or be- 
setting the plaintiff's places of business in 
the manner here shown to have taken place, 
and from exhibiting posters or signs such as 
those of which complaint is made. 

The plaintiff will also have the costs of 
the action with the statutory bar removed. 
The case of Kershaw Theatres, Ltd. v. 

Reaney was distinguished from the Allied 

Amusements, Ltd., case in that 
the union had as its members projectionists 
who were in the employ of the plaintiff until 
the end of the month preceding the month 
in which the picketing and other matters of 
which complaint is made herein started. The 
watching and besetting herein referred to 
were more extensive, and included the dis- 
tribution of pamphlets, hand-bills and copies 
of a paper “Typo News” in and about the 
neighbourhood of the phaintiff’s theatre.... 

It will be apparent that the handbills, 
pamphlets and other publications containing 
the above statements went far beyond the 
making of communications. They were not 
solely for the purpose of giving information. 

T do not think that the publications re- 
ferred to can be considered to be free from 
misrepresentation, or from such appeals as 
tended to projudice and injure the plaintiff 
in its business and with its patrons. Un- 
doubtedly they were intended also to irritate 
and annoy the management of the plaintiff. 
The use of the phrases “danger to patrons,” 
“disregard of public safety,” “callous in- 
difference,” mav be taken as appeals to the 
sentimental feelings of the patrons and public, 
and as intended to hurt the feelings of the 
management of the plaintiff and cause mone- 
tary loss....Such activities—the obiect heing 
to compel acquiescence in the defendants’ de- 
mands—were intended to interfere with the 
plaintiff and with a lawful business lawfully 
conducted. 

In Reners v. Reg., it was held that the 
defendants’ acts were wrongful and unlawful 
and the besetting and watching in which 
he in common with his comrades or associates 
was engaged amounted to a nuisance.... 

What the defendants did against the 
plaintiff and its business was a common-law 
nuisance punishable in damages.... 

The discussions of the principles referred 
to in the reasons for judgment in the Allied 





Amusements Ltd. case, above written, may 
generally be taken to apply to the facts of 
this case. 

The plaintiff has, in my opinion, established 
its case, and as both the picketing and dis- 
tribution of publications were carried on for 
some weeks, and by the evidence, there was a 
substantial falling off in patronage, there was 
a large monetary loss to the plaintiff at each 
of its two theatres. 

There will be an award of damages in the 
sum of $900, and a _ perpetual injunction 
against watching and besetting in the manner 
of which complaint was made herein, and also 
against the carrying, exhibition or publication 
of such posters, pamphlets, ete., as are re- 
ferred to in the statement of claim. 

The plaintiff will also have its costs of 
action with the stautory bar removed, 
Allied Amusements, Ltd. v. Reaney et al, 

Kershaw Theatres, Ltd. v. Reaney et al 


(1936) 3 Western Weekly Reports 129. 


Damages Awarded Members of Amalga- 
mated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia 


Against U.M.W.A. 


In the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia at 
Amherst on September 38, 1936, Mr. Justice 
Hall awarded damages totalling $4,055 and 
costs to five members of the Amalgamated 
Mine Workers of Nova Scotia in an action 
brought by the latter against five officers of 
the United Mine Workers of America, Local 
4514,. at Springhill, N.S. 

The case arose through a strike called by 
the United Mine Workers employed by the 
Cumberland Coal and Railway Company 
on January 24, 1935, to induce the Company 
to dismiss twelve men who had been active in 
the organization of the rival local union. Seven 
of these men later joined the United Mine 
Workers. On February 10, the Company 
agreed not to give the five plaintiffs employ- 
ment and the strike was called off. 

Under the collective agreement between the 
Dominion Coal Company, which controls the 
Cumberland Coal and Railway Company, and 
the United Mine Workers of America, the 
Company was not required to employ only 
members of the international union but agree- 
ments had been made with that union since 
1919 and practically all the miners at Spring- 
hill were members of the U.M.W.A. Rivalry 
between the two unions after the formation of 
the A.M.W. of Nova Scotia in 1932 led to 
the enactment by the Nova Scotia Legislature 
in 1934 of an amendment to the check-off 
provision of the Nova Scotia Coal Mines 
Regulation Act to provide that no employer 
need retain from the wages of his employees 
any dues payable to any union other than the 
union to which the larger number of his em- 
ployees belonged. The amendment provided 
also that a ballot should be taken before 
November 15 in each year in order to deter- 
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mine the union to which the majority belonged. 
At the plebiscite held at Springhill in Novem- 
ber, 1935, 722 miners voted for the U.M.W.A. 
and 508 for the A.M.W. Subsequently, all but 
a small number of the miners seem to have 
joined the U.M.W.A. In order to compel this 
minority to join the U.MjW.A. a strike was 
called. 

The plaintiffs in the action claimed damages 
on the ground of unlawful conspiracy on the 
part of the defendants to prevent their em- 
ployment and of coercion and intimidation of 
the company for the same purpose. The state- 
ment of claim was amended to allege speci- 
fically that there was a conspiracy to injure 
the plaintiffs and that the defendants threat- 
ened to commit an illegal act by inducing the 
maintenance men to break their contracts of 
employment, thus endangering valuable prop- 
erty. 

The Court, after reviewing several English 
cases Involving combinations, stated :— 

After consideration of all the circumstances 
I am forced to find that the defendants were 
not content to do only what was necessary to 
advance the interests of their union, but made 
use of the occasion for the purpose and with 
the intent to injure the plaintiffs. The picket- 
ing of the mines, the conduct of the men form- 
ing the pickets, the threat to withdraw the 
maintenance men in violation of their contract, 
all are badges of malice which assist me as a 
juror in reaching this conclusion. 

I have no doubt the defendants, intended to, 
and did infringe the plaintiffs’ rights and re- 
move their hberty of action and compelled 
the company to refuse them employment. 

The plaintiffs are entitled to recover on 
another ground also. The defendants having 
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black-listed the plaintiffs, then intimidated and 
coerced the company into boycotting them. 
The company was induced so to act either by 
the commission of unlawful acts or by threats, 
express or implied, to do or procure illegal 
acts. 

Having notified the company that the 
U.M.W. members would not work till the 
plaintiffs’ lamps were stopped, pressure was 
brought to bear. In the first place the mines 
were picketed. Defendants say this was a 
“peaceful picket” set up solely for the pur- 
pose of giving information. I do not accept 
this explanation. There is much evidence to 
thesGOntvarv we sss ss 


On other occasions some of the plaintiffs 
were seized by U.M.W. men, including some of 
the men who had been recognized as members 
of the pickets, and were run out of town.... 


The wilful breaking of a contract knowing 
or having reasonable cause to believe that 
the probable consequence of such breach will 
be to expose valuable property to destruction 
or serious injury is an indictable offence 
(Criminal Code sec. 499 (a)) and the threat 
to withdraw maintenance men was a threat 
to do an illegal act. 

The plaintiffs have suffered damages and 
are severally entitled to recover on two 
grounds:— 

(1) The defendants acted in combination, 
not with a single view to advance the 
interests of their union but with the main 
or a intent to injure the plaintiffs 
an 

(2) They threatened to commit or procure 
an illegal act with the intention and 
effect of intimidating the officers of the 
Company into refusing to employ the 
plaintiffs. 

Jas. Johnston et al v. Wm. McKay et al, 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, Amherst, Sep- 
tember 5, 1936. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


: Caen ices gene employment showed a con- 

siderable increase in Canada at October 
1, according to statements received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 10,020 
employers, each with a minimum of fifteen 
employees, whose staffs aggregated 1,044,178 
persons, as compared with 1,015,639 in the 
preceding month. Activity has shown a 
falling-off between September and October in 
six, and an advance in nine of the fifteen pre- 
ceding years of the record, the change on the 
average, being a fractional increase; the sub- 
stantial improvement this year is therefore 
especially interesting. The index (based upon 
the average for the calendar year 1926 as 
100) stood at 110-1 at October 1, 1936, com- 
pared with 107-1 at September 1, 1936, and 
106-1 at October 1, 1935. At the same date 
in the fourteen preceding years, the index was 


as follows: 1934, 100°0; 1933, 90:4; 1932, 
86:7; 1931, 103-9; 1930, 116-2; 1929, 125-6; 
1928, 118-8; 1927, 110-3; 1926, 106-5; 1925, 


99-5; 1924, 95-0; 1923, 100-7; 1922, 95-8 and 
1921, 91-3. These returns are representative 
of a!l industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business. 

At the beginning of October, 1936, the per- 
centage of idlen ss reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by Local Trade Unions 
throughout Canada stood at 10-9 as con- 
trasted with percentages of 10-8 at the 
beginning of September and 13-0 at the 
beginning of October, 1935. The percentage 
for October was established from the reports 
received from a total of 1,825 labour organi- 
zations with a combined membership of 
180.306 persons. 

Reports for September, 1936, received by 
the Department of Labour from the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada showed 
declines from August, 1936, and September, 
1935, in the average daily placements effected, 
farming and construction and maintenance 
being entirely responsible for the loss in each 
instance. During the month under review, 
September, 1936, the total opportunities for 
work numbered 29,325, applications 63,484 and 

26854—14 


placements im regular and casual employment 
26,996. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and light- 
ing, and rent was $16.87 at the beginning of 
October as compared with $16.84 for the 
beginning of September; $16.42 for October, 
1935; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years) ; $21.96 for October, 1929; $22.01 
for October, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and $14.48 for October, 1914. 
A slight decrease in October, 1936, as com- 
pared with the previous month occurred 
in the cost of foods, chiefly in potatoes. In 
wholesale prices the weekly index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was 
76-8 for the week ended October 30 as com- 
pared with 76:9 for the week ended October 
23; 77-1 for that of October 16; 76-7 for that 
of October 2 and 72-4 for that of November 
1, 1935. On a monthly basis the index was 
76-4 for September, the latest available; 73-1 
for October, 1935; 71-3 for October, 1934; 
63:5 for February, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); 96-8 for October, 1929; 99-6 
for October, 1921; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and 66-8 for October, 1914. 

The table on page 974 gives the most recent 
statistics available reflecting industrial condi- 
tions in Canada. The index of the physical 
volume of business moved upward in &-ptem- 
ber continuing the advance in progress since 
March. The figures for September were two 
per cent higher than those for the previous 
month and thirteen per cent higher than for 
September, 1935. Of the principal factors used 
in the construction of the index, mineral pro- 
duction, electric power output, carloadings and 
exports were lower than in August, the de- 
crease in the first named group being due to 
smaller shipments of non-ferrous metals. The 
groups to show advance in the same com- 
parison were manufacturing, construction, 
trade employment and imports. In_ the 
manufacturing group the increase was due 
in large part to advances in the iron and steel, 
forestry, and foods industries and in imports 
of raw materials for the textile industries. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 

















1936 1935 
October September August October September August 
Trade, external aggregate....... Sefrsereyerrem 142,565,370] 143,787,510] 144,073,870] 123,535,305] 126,198,423 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption............+++5 § lessor 52,982,972] 50,257,754 52,751,020] 44,689,463 49,560, 063 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 88, 894, 179 92,559,495 90,526, 150 77, 258, 615 75,676,436 
Customs duty collected......... ay Re RD LoS CE 7,379,731 6,795, 884 7,951,499 6, 839, 075 6,934, 174 
Bank debits to individual 
Beesdnts. Seon wines Pee eh OPorCe Saanee 3, 133,564,540] 2,619, 152,500! 2,907,516,367| 2,425,895, 084] 2,497, 602,532 
Bank notes in circulation........ $ VRE Selec 116,282,712] 123,527,133 126,468,158] 131,747,122] 129,968,276 
Bank deposits, savings.......... an tery aac atthe 1,500, 864,504] 1,502,821, 895] 1,465,301,708] 1,444,330,569] 1,434, 256, 634 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |............-. 687,836,073} 657,362,195] 855,599,556] 839,277,861] 828,629,038 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Common stocks.........++e8+eee- 126-9 119-5 114-7 96-1 93-6 94-7 
Preterred stocks.3...<.10020<- 0606 86°8 83-8 80-6 69-5 69-2 70-9 
(i) Index of interest rates........... 72°2 69-9 71-2 85-4 88-3 79°7 


(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 


HamberA .052.. 28% MOL. KERs 176-8 76-4 76-2 73-1 72-4 71-7 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 
5) ahead Rd $ 16-87 16-84 16-72 16-42 16-16 16-15 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted...|.............. 76-0 67-9 80-9 69-6 65-3 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......}.............. 76°6 75-5 73-0 72-5 69-6 
(2) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 110-1 107-1 105-6 106-1 102-7 101-1 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members).... 10-9 10-8 12-5 13-0 14-2 15-1 
Railway— 
(s) Car loadings, revenue ; 
freight....... ete te aoe Cars 233,339 230,917 204,513 219, 833 210, 857 176,078 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 18, 786,278 17, 956, 964 15, 733, 625 17,825, 909 15,901,121 14, 199,344 
Operating expensesT TiS Lis geecs este] sells e eee. 12,899,089 12,018,206 11,718,407 11,596, 161 
Canadian Pacific Railwa 
gross earnings...... MNES Cael Rie. ee 14,312,165 12,009, 639 14,198,209 13,445, 654 10, 936,576 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
ANG S vse cuca aslo s BSERT i, SO eos hee 10,889,280 11,375,154 9,948, 866 10,155,436 10, 428, 236 
Steam railways, freight in 
ype bOD-MNOR, aciaicit.a oaks « Ena berew | obitpie cass e+ | oicls «clo ai¥ ss 0 2,364, 492,966] 2,936,676,940] 2,711,927,572) 1,785,923, 898 
Puilding permits.. 2.0.2.6. ses br beg on eae 3,644,560 3,672, 845 4,020,308 ,901,91 4,311,968 
<7) Contracts awarded.......... 3 14, 957,200 16,558,500 15,536, 100 14, 873, 600 14, 743, 000 23,837,400 
Mineral Production— 

PISTONS cee heen oe TONS | Satete es 51,892 38,570 45,521 54,360 54,414 

Steel ingots and castings...... ODS] athe cee tele s 86,077 80, 164 95,016 90, 952 82,488 

Ferro-alloys.........-00eeeee> UGC) QAR o ae 5,027 9, 294! 9,653 4,513 3,893 

JW GONS legac peut eter Unreal Hon cs of MOST tees | oct toh ee ces 33, 987,026 32, 986, 982 26,471, 867 26,620,501 

AARC "SiC EG Nhe sole Oe Woe es coca ACen Cee eee 27,597,093 21,000,001 27,125, 462 28, 930,131 

AIOPPEL Ls, 5.) Se.cleieS yale s Oke R Sal ASPs atesesa cn |, f3\e'e ap0s0 De e's 3.8 35,388,972 35,421,463 33,927,147 32,593,815 

INiGkelte%, 52. cash coon eie cee TPE oie onc 30 SOE eee. 12,352, 758 13,399,099 12,936,881 10, 903,373 

Goldgen.... eas). eee Boe ee OUNCESID Dade teks am s+": 330, 820 328, 697 300, 866 281,533 295,896 

Biulyer. gar9.5'00 cp asters es OUNCES lence its <oss|* as sieneis ie s.e-0 ood 1,539,360 1,323, 659 1,347,904 1,630,399 

Coal eee % fee eee ce iece CONS| Sees. 1,384, 453 1,036, 105 1,536,178 1,123,453 987,846 
Crude petroleum imports....... Cals cathe 5 134,050,000} 146,310,000] 133,730,000} 127,020,000} 126,730,000 
Rubber imports.............+6- oR RPGs ia oan 5,361,000 8,467,000 1,819,000 , 594, 000 6,304, 000 
Cotton, raw, imports........... Lbsetha ere: « § 9, 263 , 000 7,097,000 10,770, 000 5,857,000 7,027,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. Phase |eiee eee ss 1,422,000 908, 000 1,636,000 1,053, 000 1,569, 000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

Pie se) ore en eee 1 oG LAS @ da ea 263,861,906] 292,590,726} 264,727,232) 241,351,243) 241,831,775 
Flour production............... loa EBRAS uw o0 ee 1,516,123 1,362,679 1,824, 754 1,535, 189 1,161,389 
{s) Sugar manufactured......... Ibs.} 101, 692, 741 78,496, 030 93, 841, 054 74,056,391 71, 183,208 95,073,668 
Footwear production........ po DAMES]. . sec e eee eees 2,106,081 2,002, 895 1,911, 713 1,982,451 2,158, 955 
Output of central electric stations 

Oaily AVeraee... sc. seine ciees Aan ikke ee 68, 055, 000 65, 164, 000 69, 761,000 63, 974, 000 59, 714, 000 
Sales of insurance............... Sees ss 26, 784, 000 24,722,000 30, 184, 000 26,442, 000 26, 639, 000 
Newsprint production........... tons|teceeeee <2 269, 780 270, 050 266,520 223,890 235,570 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|............-. 2,481 3,051 7,128 3,819 5,524 
Index of Physical Volume of 

Business s;:.4...f seth ntaxces pune at eee #199): 115-3 113-2 107-2 101-9 107-9 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, .-. o.cace4loesmeme: +>: 117-2 115-2 109-5 102-5 110-3 

Mineral proaductioneciies «ie e cts olla peteerseneds!o'< 5.2 167-8 174:3 169-6 144-7 165-8 

Manufacturingti aa: <<bre on cites ents isi eerie veces» 115-4 113-0 105-4 100-0 102-7 

Consthictionos: <: cents cescce cme acileamsteetates ss s+ 55-4 45-8 50-7 49-3 66-5 

Hlectric power Wie... Semin Leite» [omit aaterslars + sles 208-4 209-8 202-6 195-9 192-3 
DISTRIBUTION. G8 ox ciisaat steepoce lo eerie ss = 108-8 107-6 100-7 100-1 101-3 

Tradeemploymenta: ca. c<ccoecie aan: «5+. 129-1 127-2 122-8 123-6 122-8 

Carloadingss:. 22110 et cna]. Boanean 5 79:3 81-2 71-0 69-6 72-1 

MIMPOLS sas seeders oats iceise ea eT emo 9 00 9 87-0 76-7 85-4 77°6 80-5 

MUXPOTtS ree. eee etal ne eect teeters = sss 118-8 122-9 94-3 110-5 107-2 





*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

thor ihe ipekcaded priser a ets 4 

culated from yields of Ontario bonds. (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal Watiaticnal Die 
ts Figures for end of previous month. 
5) Figures for four weeks ending October 31, 1936, and corresponding previous periods. 

(*) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending October 3, September 5, and August 8, 1936; October 5, Sep- 
tember 7, and August 10, 1935. 

(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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All of the above principal groups were sub- 
stantially higher in Setpember of this year 
than in September, 1935. Information avail- 
able for October shows gain in wholesale 
prices, carloadings, employment and_ gross 
earnings of the Canadian National Railways, 
both as compared with the preceding month 
and with October last year, while contracts 
awarded were somewhat lower. 

The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for October was 17, involving 2,222 workers 
and causing time loss of 12,733 man working 
days. There were no disputes involving large 
numbers of workers for long periods. In 
September there were 27 disputes, involving 
6,513 workers, with a time loss of 33,292 days, 
due chiefly to a strike of textile workers at 
Cornwall, Ont., and to strikes of coal miners 
in Nova Scotia and Alberta. In October last 
year there were 16 disputes, involving 2,860 
workers, with a time loss of 17,798 days, nearly 
one-third of which was due to strikes of water 
transport workers in British Columbia. Of 
the seventeen disputes recorded for October, 
twelve were recorded as terminated, eight 
resulting in favour of the workers involved, 
one being partially successful, while the re- 
sults of three were recorded as_ indefinite. 
Five disputes, involving approximately 630 
workers were recorded as unterminated at the 
end of the month. These figures do not in- 
clude those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected 
but which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


Hearings began on Novem- 
ber 6 before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy 
Council in appeals of cer- 
tain judgments of the 
Supreme Court of Canada (Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1936, pages 585-600, and August, 1936, 
page 679), respecting the validity of social 
legislation enacted at the 1934 and 1935 
sessions of Parliament. The particular meas- 
ures in question are an act providing for one 
day’s rest in seven; an Act providing for a 
48-hour week, the Minimum Wages Act and 
the Employment and Social Insurance Act. 
The Privy Council has also been asked to 
decide upon the validity of the Natural Prod- 
ucts Marketing Act, the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act and the Dominion Trade 
and Industry Commission Act. 


Social Legisla- 
tion before 
Privy Council 


The personnel of the 
Appointment Women’s Advisory Com- 
of Women’s mittee to the National 
Employment Employment Commission 
Committee was announced on Novem- 


ber 5 by the Hon. Norman 
McL. Rogers, Minister of Labour, to com- 
prise: Mrs. L. G. Ferguson, Westville, Nova 
Scotia; Miss Ruth Low, Kitchener, Ontario; 
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Mrs. Walter Lindal, Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
Madame Maurice Cormier, Montreal, Que- 
bec; and Mrs. Angus J. Currie, Govan, 
Saskatchewan. 

(Appointment of a Youth Employment 
Committee “to give special attention to the 
youth aspect of unemployment and relief ” 
was made in September last and its personnel 
was given in the Lasour GazerrTe of Septem- 
ber at page 769. The establishment of both 
Committees is in accordance with provisions 
of the National Employment Commission Act 
—Lazour Gazerts, July, 1936, page 601). 

As pointed ‘out in the Minister’s announce- _ 
ment, the duties of the Women’s Committee 
will be to investigate and report upon means 
to aid unemployed women in securing em- 
ployment. This Committee will meet in the 
near future and discuss with Commissioner 
M. M. Sutherland the work to be done. The 
Minister’s statement, with a biographical 
sketch of each member of the Committee, 
continues as follows:— 

“Mrs. Sutherland has been devoting her 
attention largely to women’s unemployment 
problems in her capacity as women’s repre- 
sentative on the Commission. As she comes 
from British Columbia, and will be actively 
associated with the new Committee, that prov- 
ince is represented. 

“The Maritime Provinces’ member on the 
Committee, Mrs. L. G. Ferguson of Westville, 
is an honour graduate of Dalhousie Univer- 
sity, formerly vice-principal of Westville 
Schools and past president of the Provincial 
Council of Women for Nova Scotia. She is 
a speaker with wide experience and has taken 
keen interest in relief work. In that connec- 
tion Mrs. Ferguson organized and conducted 
practical relief work in her home district for 
six or seven years. 

“Miss Ruth Low of Kitchener, Ontario, is 
the general secretary of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of that city. A gradu- 
ate of McGill University she majored in 
Sociology and Social Work. She took post- 
graduate work at Emmanuel College, Toronto, 
taught for a time and then entered the 
Y.W.C.A. Her Y.W.C.A. activities include a 
direction of social work and _ international 
club work. In Toronto she initiated and 
carried through work undertaken by the 
Y.W.C.A. for unemployed, administering re- 
lief and setting up classes to develop inde- 
pendence and leadership. She served as 
secretary of the Citizens’ Committee but still 
carries on successful household training courses 
for young girls. 

“Born in Canada of Icelandic parents, Mrs. 
Walter Lindal of Winnipeg received her early 
education in Yorkton, Saskatchewan. A 
graduate in law from Manitoba University, 
Mrs. Lindal practised with her husband for 
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several years in Winnipeg. She has been an 
active member of the University Women’s 
Club, formerly on the Executive, and is now 
chairman of one of the study groups. She is 
first vice-president of the Women’s Canadian 
Club and an active member of the Social 
Science Group of Winnipeg (also a member 
of the Executive of the Central Council of 
Social Agencies of Manitoba). On _ two 
occasions Mrs. Lindal declined invitations to 
run as alderman in Winnipeg. She has been 
associated with women who organized a suc- 
cessful school for training girls for household 
work. 

“Madame Maurice Cormier is a graduate 
of Notre Dame Congregation, Montreal. 
Since her marriage she has been associated 
with all of the leading charities and social 
service organizations for the French of Mont- 
real. She is attached to the French Federated 
Charities, the board tn charge of the work 
for the deaf and dumb in Montreal and that 
for crippled children and for Notre Dame 
Hospital. She is the founder and head of 
the Feminine Society of Protection, through 
which has been done a great deal of work 
for the less fortunate women of Montreal. 

“As provincial president of Homemakers’ 
clubs in Saskatchewan, Mrs. Angus J. Currie 
of Govan, Saskatchewan, has had an oppor- 
tunity to study home conditions in that prov- 
ince most carefully. She is now serving her 
third term as provincial president. Having 
pbeen much interested in betterment of con- 
ditions for farm women, Mrs. Currie has 
gathered a fund of practical knowledge of 
unemployment as it affects farm people and 
those who are helping them. Mrs. Currie was 
formerly a school teacher in Ontario. 


The October issue of the 
Dominion- Lasour GAZETTE (page 855) 
Provincial farm contained a reference to 
improvement arrangements made _ be- 
and employment tween the Dominion Gov- 


plan ernment and the Provin- 
cial governments of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 


Columbia, whereby an unemployed single man 
placed on a farm will receive $5 a month and 
$2.50 a month bonus if he remains on the 


_ farm until March 31, 1937. Similar schemes | 


_ are now in effect in the provinces of Prince | 
- Edward Island, New Brunswick and Quebec. | 


The National Employment 
Commission has _ recently 
questionnaire sent a questionnaire to em- 
on industry ployers throughout the Do- 
and employment minion in order to secure 

data supplementary to the 
Commission’s studies along other lines relative 


Employers’ 


to the relief problem. Replies to the ques- 
tionnaire will be treated as absolutely con- 
fidential. 

The* questionnaire requests information as 
to the number of employees working on 
September 30 in 1929, 1933, and 1936. If there 
is a substantial decrease since 1929, it asks to 
specify the chief cause of such decrease, viz— 
decrease in domestic or export demand, in- 
troduction of new machines, increased use of 
alternative competitive product, or change to 
new line of product (or activity) within the 
plant. 

Information is also asked as follows: 

The number of working hours in a stan- 
dard week; 

Method of securing employees (either by 
utilizing the Employment Service of Canada 
or other designated means) ; 

If an apprentice plan is in operation, and 
if so, what type of plan; 

If the work in the industry is of a seasonal 
nature; t 

If any shortage of skilled labour is antici- 
pated in the next 12 months. 

If plant and machinery have been modern- 
ized since 1929. 

If holidays with pay are granted to salaried 
employees and wage earners. 

If an age limit is established in the hiring 
of new employees, and in the retiring of em- 
ployees. 

If a pension or superannuation plan is in 
operation. 

If free or low rent dwellings are provided 
employees. 

If employees are assisted financially or other- 
wise in the building or acquiring of homes. 


Revision of existing labour 
legislation in regard to the 
employment of children in 
industrial establishments in 
the province of Quebec was 
indicated by Premier Mau- 
rice Duplessis in the Legislature on November 
10. It was intimated that steps in this direc- 
tion would be taken at the next session of 
the Legislature. 

The Premier was also reported as stating 
that the proper place for young children was 
in school and not in industry where they fre- 
quently replaced adults. 


In the Speech from *the 
Throne, opening the current 


Revision of 
child labour 
legislation 
in Quebec 


Progress of 


Forestry session of the British Col- 
training in umbia Legislature, reference 
British was made to the satisfac- 
Columbia tory advancement of the 


Young Men’s_ Forestry 


Training Plan. It was stated that “young 
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men participating are given a fair grounding 
in all branches of forestry work and steady 
employment has been found for a consider- 
able number through this movement.” 

Attention was also drawn to the preliminary 
work relative to the organization of health 
insurance with the expectation that benefits 
under the Act will be available in 1937 (the 
registration of employees and employers under 
the Act is dealt with in the note immediately 
following). 

Recent labour legislation was stated to have 
had beneficial results, resulting in increased 
employment. 


The Health Commission of 
British Columbia is prepar- 
ing to register approxi- 
mately one hundred thou- 
sand salary and wage earn- 
ers whose incomes. are 
$1,800 a year or less, in connection with the 
Provincial Health Insurance Scheme (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, May, 1936, pages 422-3). 


The registration is to be accomplished by 
completion of a questionnaire which is being 
distributed. The employee’s registration form 
is a four-page folder, which asks the identity 
of the employee, his or her earnings during 
the last twelve months, how paid, birthplace, 
and racial origin, family status, list of pre- 
vious employers, nature of work, data as to 
children under 21 years of age, dependent 
relatives and whether covered by a sick bene- 
fit fund or health insurance plan already. The 
reply to the questionnaire is to be closed with 
a declaration, to be made before a witness. 


The registration of employers has already 
been effected. From this questionnaire, in- 
formation was obtained relative to the owner- 
ship and nature of the business, whether or 
not there are any branch offices or plants in 
the province; date upon which the business 
was established, number of employees on the 
payroll from July 31, 1935, to June 30, 1936, 
classification of employees into wage and sal- 
ary groups and other payroll information. 
There were also questions to be answered by 
incorporated companies only. 

When the registration of employees is com- 
pleted, statistics will be available upon which 
a factual estimate of the actual size of the 
scheme and its costs will be made available. 


Registration 
conducted by 
B.C. Health 


Commission 


Extension of the provisions 
of the Minimum Wage order 
governing the employment 
of female employees in re- 


Extension of 
Minimum wage 
regulations to 


wholesale tail stores to wholesale es- 
employees in tablishments in the province 
Quebec was recently announced by 


Mr. Gustave Francq, chair- 
man of the Quebec Minimum Wage Board. 
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Order No. 18 (revised), which hitherto 
applied to “female employees and males when 
replacing females in any class of employment 
in departmental stores, chain stores and retail 
stores,’ Mr. Francq stated, would from now 
on be extended to refer to “all commercial 
establishments.” 


The chairman is reported to have intimated 
that in future the extended ordinance would 
apply uniformly to all and any employees, 
whatever their occupation in such establish- 
ments. 


Reference was made in the 
October issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE (page 858) to the 


Settlement of 
Dispute in 


All-Canadian dispute in the All-Canadian 
Congress of Congress of Labour and to 
Labour an interim injunction grant- 


ed the president, restraining 
the former executive from dealing with Con- 
gress funds and property. 


At a subsequent conference an agreement 
was reached whereby a provisional committee, 
composed of A. R. Mosher, Z. David, M. M. 
McLean and W. T. Burford, was set up to 
carry on the work of the Congress pending a 
convention to choose a new executive. All 
questions at issue between the parties and any 
question arising out of the settlement were 
to be referred to Hon. (Senator) J. A. Mc- 
Donald, who was to act as umpire, and his 
decision was to be final. 


On October 19, the agreement was pre- 
sented to Mr. Justice A. Hope, of the Ontario 
High Court, for his consideration, and, as a 
result, the injunction was dissolved. Subse- 
quently, the resignations of Z. David and W. 
T. Burford from the provisional committee 
were accepted at a meeting called by the 
umpire, Senator J. A. McDonald. 


It was reported that on October 24, 1936, 
a meeting was held in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
which was attended by certain members of 
the former executive of the Congress and at 
which it was decided to revive the “Canadian 
Federation of Labour,” an organization which 
was originally established in 1902, and func- 
tioned as a national labour body until 1927, 
when it merged with the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. A _ provisional committee 
of the new body was appointed to further 
organizational work and arrange for a national 
convention at a later date. 


The affairs of the All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour will be carried on by the provi- 
sional committee, with Senator McDonald as 
umpire, until the next convention when a new 
executive will be appointed. It is expected 
that this convention will be called early in 
the new year. 
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In a message to the third industry would probably be the first to be 

President national conference on Uni- taken up. The Department is now making a 

Roosevelt ted States labour legislation statistical survey of wages paid in the various 
on Standards (convened by the Secretary branches of the clothing industry. 

of Labour of Labor, Frances Perkins, Steel : 1 United 

Legislation for the purpose of studying : eel corporations in United 

uiitora sta eeleanlabeur NG Rae a States gare recently an- 

sialon is . 1 aan, in United States nounce wage increases 

legislation). President Roosevelt assure e CI Be EF cron Sa-Su ahd ree Rieces® 


delegates that “the Federal Government was 
willing to do its part in making these standards 
effective and in supplementing the efforts of 
the States when problems assume an_ inter- 
state or a national character.” 

The President stated he believed the man- 
date he had received had directed the legis- 
lators “to proceed along these lines until 
working people throughout the nation and in 
every station are assured decent working con- 
ditions, including safe and healthful places 
of work, adequate care and support when in- 
capacitated by reason of accident, industrial 
disease, unemployment, or old age; reasonably 
short working hours, adequate annual incomes, 


proper housing and elimination of child 
labour.” 

The United States Secretary 
Determination of Labor, Frances Perkins. 


has announced the establish- 
ment of a public contracts 
board in the Department 
of Labor to hold hearings 
and to make findings upon 
questions arising under the 
Walsh-Healey law which went into effect early 
in October, and which requires that manu- 
facturers and dealers who make future con- 
tracts in excess of $10,000 with the Govern- 
ment shall comply with certain minimum 
wage, maximum hour and other labour condi- 
tions in the performance of the contract. 

Pending the passage of a special appropria- 
tion act, the board will consist of three officers 
of the Department. Under the terms of the 
administrative order naming this temporary 
board, the members were charged with the 
duty of passing upon requests for exceptions 
and exemptions, establishment of overtime 
rates, complaints of violations of the act, 
establishment of prevailing minimum wages, 
and appeals from the rulings of other agencies. 

The determination of minimum wages will 
be made by industries or industry groups and 
will be preceded by hearings at which repre- 
sentatives of labour and management will 
be invited to appear. The board in making 
such recommendations will also draw upon 
a panel of employer and employee consultants 
for technical advice. 

Thus far no minimum wage hearings have 
been scheduled on the docket of the board. 
It was announced, however, that the clothing 


of Labour con- 
ditions in 
public contracts 
in United 
States 


As reported, the steel wage 
plan provides for an increase of from 12 to 
25 per cent (depending on the location of the 
plant), for basic common labour, the lowest- 
priced category in the mills. Increases of 
less than 10 per cent were offered to men now 
in the higher brackets. The aim of the plan 
is to provide a proportionately larger increase 
for the lower-priced workers, for whom special 
demands were made by employee representa- 
tives. 

The wage plan of United States Steel calls 
for automatic increases or decreases to become 
effective as the cost of living index of the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics 
rises or falls within certain limits. 

Approximately 600,000 employees are 
effected by the plan, which becomes effective 
December 16. 

On August 1, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration established a basic forty-eight hour 
week (Lasour GazeTTe, August, 1936, page 
680). 


According to the quarterly 
Survey of World tables of employment and 
Unemployment {unemployment statistics 
Situation published in “Industrial and 

Labour Information” by 
the International Labour Office, registered 
unemployment in a large majority of 
countries has again declined as compared 
with the corresponding date last year, indi- 
cating that the improvement which has now 
been taking place for well over three years 
continues. Exceptions to this improvement 
are Austria, France, Hungary, New Zealand, 
Rumania and Switzerland. 


According to statistics based on unemploy- 
ment insurance schemes, a decrease of 2-6 
per cent was registered for the United King- 
dom in comparing figures for corresponding 
months of 1935 and 1936, Belgium registered 
the largest decrease (4:8) in this category 
and the Netherlands the smallest (0-4) while 
increases of 1:9 in Switzerland and 0:7 in 
Austria were recorded. 

Statistics based on returns from trade 
unions show that the largest decrease in un- 
employment, when comparing figures for 
corresponding months of 1935 and 1936, took 
place in Norway—where a decrease of 8-3 was 
registered followed by the United States with 
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a decrease of 6°5, Australia with 5, and 
Canada with 2-6. 

Returns from selected establishments in all 
countries except Switzerland (which recorded 
a decrease of 0:9) indicate increases in the 
number of persons reported as in employ- 
ment. Estonia recorded the greatest increase 
in employment in comparing corresponding 
months of 1935 and 1936, the increase being 
19-8. Estonia was closely followed by Bul- 
garia with an increase of 19; South Africa 
with an increase of 10:9; United States 6-8; 
Japan, 5°5; and Canada, 3:8. The figure 
given for Canada reflects the situation at 
August 1, 1986 when the index of employment 
stood: at 88-6, compared with the correspond- 
ing month of 1935 when the index stood at 
84-8. More recent statistics dealing with the 
employment situation in Canada are given 
in this issue of the Lasour Gazette reflecting a 
still further improvement in the employment 
situation when the index of employment as at 
October 1, 1936, stood at 110-1, an increase of 
4-0 compared with the index at October 1, 
1935, when it stood at 106-1. 

It should be pointed out that the figures 
given in the survey of the world unemploy- 
ment and employment situation, provide a 
basis for comparing tendencies, and should 
not be treated as a statistical comparison of 
employment and unemployment in the differ- 
ent countries. This reservation is necessary 
in view of the fact that the figures are 
arrived at by different methods in the various 
countries. and those given for certain coun- 
tries are far from indicating the real situation. 





All affiliated unions have been notified that 
the fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labour will convene 
at Tampa, Florida, Monday, November 16, 
1936. 





In the October issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, it is stated that “the construction 
projects of P.W.A. created more than 10,- 
736,700 man-months of labour during the 3 
years from its beginning in July, 1933, to 
June, 1936, according to an estimate made by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics. This esti- 
mate includes both direct labour, i.e., labour 
performed at the site, and the indirect labour 
involved in the final fabrication of materials 
purchased in connection with the various con- 
struction projects. Because of lack of basic 
data, no attempt was made to estimate the 
amount of labour required in producing and 
transporting raw materials to the point of 
manufacture nor that involved in transport- 
ing the finished product to the site of con- 
struction. 
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Industrial and Labour Information of Ocio- 
ber 19, 1986, refers to a new federal Act in the 
United States relative to vocational educu- 
tion. By the provisions of this enactment 
“appropriations of $12,000,000 annually, begin- 
ning July 1, 1937, are authorized to further 
the development of vocational education in 
the several states and territories.” 

Money paid to each state under the Act 
must be matched by State or local funds equal 
to 50 per cent of the appropriations granted 
until June 30, 1942, 60 per cent for the year 
ending June 30, 1943, 70 per cent in 1944, 80 
per cent in 1945, 90 per cent in 1946 and 100 
per cent thereafter. Each State is to be al- 
lotted at least $20,000. 

In addition there is a provision for annual 
appropriations of $1,200,000 for training in 
retail store occupations and $1,000,000 for co- 
operation with the states in training teachers 





in agricultural, commercial, industrial and 
home economic subjects. 
According to the October issue of the 


Monthly Labor Review, published by the 
United States Department of Labour, “ old- 
age pensions were paid in 30 states and 2 
territories during 1935, as compared with 25 
States and 2 territories in 1934. In addition 
there were nine other States which had on the 
statute books old-age pension acts which had 
not yet been put into operation. Nearly 
410,000 needy old people were cared for under 
the provisions of the State acts during 1935; 
this was an increase of about 73 per cent 
over the previous year. The sum spent for 
this purpose totalled more than $65,000,000, 
or slightly more than double the disburse- 
ments of 1934. The average monthly allow- 
ances in the various States ranged from $1.08 
to $27.74. For all States the average was 
$15.57, or $1.04 more than in the preceding 
year. About 70 per cent of the funds were 
contributed by the States and the remaining 
30 per cent by the counties.” 





The Department of Immigration and Colo- 
nization recently issued figures showing the 
immigration to Canada for the six months 
ending September 30, 1936. The total number 
of immigrants entering the Dominion during 
that period was 7,005 of whom 1,610 were 
males, 2,909 females, and 2,486 children under 
eighteen years of age. Those of British origin 
numbered 1,410; of US. origin, 2,835; of 
Northern European races 508; andi other races 
2,252. In the corresponding period of 1935, 
immigration totalled 6,579 including 1,378 
British, 3,049 of US. origin, 342 of Northern 
European races and 1,810 of other races. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


HREE applications for the establishment 
by the Minister of Labour of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act were 
received in the Department of Labour during 
the month of October as follows:— 


(1) From telegraph messengers in the em- 
ploy of the Communication Department of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company in 
the City of Montreal, being members of Local 
269, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees. The dispute relates to the employees’ 
request for an agreement covering working 
conditions and rates of pay, 96 employees 
being directly affected, and 11 indirectly. 

(2) From telegraph messengers in the em- 
ploy of the Telegraph Department of the 
Canadian National Railways at Montreal, P.Q., 
being members of Local 268, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, This dispute also 
relates to the employees’ request for an agree- 
ment covering working conditions and rates 
of pay, 131 telegraph messengers being directly 
affected. 

(3) From clerks and other classes of em- 
ployees of the Canadian National Railways 
being members of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees. Ten thousand em- 
ployees throughout Canada are stated to be 
directly affected by the dispute, which relates 
to their demand for restoration of basic rates 
of pay, involving the discontinuance of a 
wage deduction of 10 per cent at present in 
effect. 

Boards Established 


On June 15 a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation was established by the Minister of 
Labour to deal with a dispute concerning 
wages and working conditions between the 
Hamilton By-Product Coke Ovens, Limited, 
and its stationary engineers and operators, 
and Mr. Fred Bancroft of Oakville, Ontario, 
was appointed a member of the same on the 
recommendation of the employees’ concerned. 
Subsequently a further effort was made by the 
departmental officers to assist the parties in 
reaching a settlement in this case, and action 
_looking to the completion of the personnel 
of the Board was stayed pending the result 
of the negotiations. A settlement not having 
been effected by October 19, however, the 
Acting Minister of Labour proceeded with the 
constitution of the Board and appointed Mr. 
Lynn B. Spencer, K.C., of Welland, Ontario, 
a member of the same on the company’s 
recommendation. Messrs. Bancroft and 
Spencer were unable to agree upon a person 


for appointment as third member and chair- 
man of the Board, and, in the absence of a 
joint recommendation, the Minister appointed 
Mr. H. H. Ward, of Ottawa, former Deputy 
Minister of Labour, to the chairmanship. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established on October 19 by the Honour- 
able J. G. Gardiner, Acting Minister of Labour, 
to deal with a dispute between the principal 
Canadian railways and their employees com- 
prised in 17 trades unions, in regard to the 
request of the latter for discontinuance of 
the present 10 per cent deduction from basic 
rates of pay. The personnel of the Board 
is as follows: Honourable Mr. Justice A. K. 
MacLean, President of the Exchequer Court 
of Canada, Ottawa, chairman, appointed by 
the Honourable Norman MclL. Rogers, Min- 
ister of Labour, failing a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other Board members, Messrs. 
W. Sanford Evans, of Winnipeg, nominated) by 
the companies, and Fred Bancroft, of Oakville, 
Ontario, nominated by the men. The applica- 
tion in this matter had been received from the 
employees on October 2 (see Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, p. 860). Approximately 100,000 em- 
ployees of the Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the following ’ 
subsidiary railways are affected: Dominion 
Atlantic Railway, Quebec Central Railway, 
Northern Alberta Railways, and Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Railway. 

Settlements Effected 


The text of the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation which dealt with a 
dispute between the Western Stevedore Com- 
pany and the Canadian National Railways and 
their stevedores, checkers, sealers, coopers, etc., 
at Fort William and Port Arthur, Ontario, 
appeared in the August issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTE at page 683. The employees, mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, had requested increased 
wages and various changes in working condi- 
tions. The chairman of the Board, Mr. Robert 
Jacob, K.C., and the Board member nominated 
by the employees, Mr. Fred Bancroft, recom- 
mended certain improvements in working con- 
ditions and that the rate of wages for all 
classifications involved in the dispute should 
be increased by three cents an’ hour. The 
Board member nominated by the companies, 
Mr. W. C. Hamilton, K.C., submitted a 
minority report dissenting from the Board’s 
recommendations. The Board’s findings were 
accepted by the employees, but rejected by 
the employers concerned. Through the efforts 
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of the Deputy Minister and officers of the 
Department of Labour it was arranged that 
a joint conference of officials of the Canadian 
National Railways and Western Stevedore 
Company and their employees would be held 
in Winnipeg towards the end of September. 
These negotiations proved unsuccessful and the 
men subsequently voted almost unanimously 
in favour of a strike. However, as a result 
of mediation by the Honourable C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Transport, the strike was averted, 
an understanding as to a basis of settlement 
being reached at conferences which that Min- 
ister held at the Lakehead on October 16 and 
17 with representatives of the parties concerned. 
The agreement provides for the wage increase 
of three cents an hour which had been recom- 
mended by the Conciliation Board, effective 
as from October 1 until the end of the 1937 
season. The companies also undertook to 
eliminate progressively night work which had 
been a subject of complaint. <A _ tentative 
agreement on several other points had been 
reacned at the conference in Winnipeg during 
September. 

A settlement of the wage dispute between 
the Winnipeg Electric Company and 45 em- 
ployees in its Gas Production Department 
was also announced during October, the agree- 
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ment incorporating generally the unanimous 
recommendations contained in the report of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
the text of which appeared in the October 
issue of the LaBour GazETTE at page 860. The 
Board’s recommendation that the employees 
be granted an additional week’s holidays with 
pay (stated to be equivalent to about 2 per 
cent increase in wages) has been adopted, 
save that for this particular year employees 
who, due to the lateness of the season, may 
not be able to take their holidays, will receive 
pay equivalent to that which they would have 
enjoyed had the holidays been taken. Also 
in line with the Board’s decision, the scale of 
wages for door lifter operators has been brought 
up to the level of that of employees engaged 
in operating gas ovens, this increase, which 
amounts to one and one-half cents per hour, 
being made effective as from September 1, 
1936. ‘The Board which enquired into this 
dispute was composed as follows: the Honour- 
able Mr. Justice A. K. Dysart, of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, chairman, appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other Board members, Messrs. Hugh 
B. Lyall and Allan Meikle, both of Winnipeg, 
nominated by the employer and employees 
respectively. 





Exempt Employers elect to come under 
Unemployment Insurance Law of New 
York State 


Announcement was made on October 13, by 
Elmer F. Andrews, Industrial Commissioner 
of New York State that the Division of Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance is receiving 
numerous applications from employers who 
wish to take advantage of the provision of the 
State Unemployment Insurance Law which 
permits them voluntarily to become subject 
to it. 

Certain employers, among them those em- 
ploying less than four persons, and non-profit 
making institutions organized and operated ex- 
clusively for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary or educational purposes, are exempted 
under the law. The employees of such em- 
ployers do not acquire benefit rights while 
thus employed unless the employers elect to 
become subject to the law. 

Under the State Unemployment Insurance 
Law, benefits to all workers who qualify for 
unemployment insurance will not be payable 
until January, 1938. In view of the fact that 
insured employment, accumulated after Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, counts toward employees’ rights 
to benefits, employers who elect to become 
subject to the law at such date will assure 
their workers protection identical with that 
offered to employees who are compulsorily 
covered. 


Mine Regulations in Saskatchewan 


Additional rules governing electrical instal- 
lations and appliances for all mines under the 
Coal Mines Safety and Welfare Act (Sas- 
katchewan) were published in the Saskatchewan 
Gazette of October 15. The provisions of the 
Act were reviewed in the Lasour GazerTre for 
May, 1932, page 532, and the original general 
rules for all mines were contained in the 
schedule to the Act and were reproduced on 
page 78 of the 1930 supplement to the federal 
Department of Labour’s publication “ Labour 
Legislation in Canada.” 'The new regulations 
concerning electrical installations are issued 
under the following heads: “Application for 
permission to use electricity”; plans of elec- 
trical installations; notices; emergency lights; 
extinguishment of fires; underground voltages; 
haulage; trolley wires; annual return; non- 
compliance with rules, etc. 





Latest figures compiled by the Department 
of National Revenue indicate that Canada’s 
export trade has reached levels unequalled 
since 1929. For the first six months of the 
present fiscal year, April 1 to September 30, 
exports of Canadian produce totalled $485,- 
777,313, the highest figure recorded for the 
same period since 1929, and almost double the 
volume of exports in the same period of 1932, 
which was the low mark of the depression 
period. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1936 


a following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for October, 1986, as compared with the previ- 
ous month and the same month a year ago. 











Tate Number | Number of} Time loss 
of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 
SOG, 100 Ones ee aces 17 2,222 125/33 
*Sept., 193621" eis. 27 6,513 33 , 292 
Octet 93b.ae coke. 16 2.360 17, 983 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes igs maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as “minor dis- 
putes.”’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 

The number of strikes and lockouts, workers 
involved and time loss showed considerable 
decreases in October from the previous month 
and there were no disputes involving large 
numbers of workers for considerable periods. 
In September a strike of textale factory workers 
at Cornwall, Ont., and strikes of coai miners 
at New Waterford, NS., and in the Drum- 
heller district in Alberta accounted for two- 
thirds of the workers involved and time loss 
during the month. A strike of fur workers in 
Winnipeg, Man., which commenced in August, 
involved fewer workers in October than in 
September. The figures for October were ap- 
proximately the same as for October last year 
except as to time loss, strikes of longshoresmen 
and other water transport workers on the 
British Columbia coast having caused con- 
siderable time loss at that time. 

Four disputes. involving 364 workers, were 
carried over from September, and thirteen dis- 
putes commenced during the month. Of these 
seventeen disputes, twelve terminated during 
the month, eight resulting in favour of the 
workers involved, one being partially success- 
ful, while the results of three were recorded 
as indefinite. At the end of October, there- 
fore, there were on record five disprites re- 
corded as strikes or lockouts, namely: fur 
factory workers, Winnipeg Man., bag factory 


employees, Windsor, Ont., coal miners, Cado- 
min, Alta., women’s clothing factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q., and hotel employees, Windsor, 
Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned nave not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to two such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 1, 
1932, two employers; and moulders, Peter- 
borough, Ont., February 27, 1934, one em- 
ployer. The dispute involving photo engravers 
at Toronto, and London, Ont., Montreal and 
Quebec, P.Q., amd Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced May 4, 1931, in the establishments 
of one firm with branches in the above cities 
and has been carried in this list for some time, 
is reported by the union to have lapsed by the 
end of October and has consequently been 
removed from the list. The dispute of 
restaurant workers in the employ of one firm 
in Toronto, Ont., commencing May 1, 1936, 
and added to the above list in September, ls 
reported as lapsed by the union involved and 
has also been removed from the list. 

Disputes involving men on uaemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but 
receive subsistence for which work is per- 
formed or may be required, are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and 
employee being involved. 

A minor dispute involved seven eclevator 
operators in Toronto, Ont., for one day Em- 
ployees in three buildings belonging to one 
company ceased work from 11 a.m. on Octo- 
ber 1 until the same hour on October 2 on the 
refusal of the demand of their union for an 
increase in wages to $16 per week of forty- 
eight hours instead of $14-$15 for fifty-two 
hours. Their demands were conceded follow- 
ing the refusal of the union clothing workers 
in the building to use the elevators, and union 
elevator repair men refused to work on the 
elevators during a strike. Toward the end of 
the month short strikes in three othe; build- 
ings were reported in the press, the union 
securing its demands in two of these cases. 

A minor dispute involving thirty-six long- 
shoremen engaged to load a boat with pulp- 
wood occurred at Michipicoten Harbour, Ont., 
on October 20, 1936, the men demanding 50 
cents per hour instead of 40 cents. This being 
conceded, work was resumed in one hour. 

A minor dispute involved six members of 
the crew of one ship at Vancouver, B.C., who 
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refused to sign on when the vessel resumed 
service on October 21, their request for the 
dismissal of four workers not members of the 
Seafarers’ Industrial Union being refused. The 
strikers were replaced next day and the ship 
went on its voyage. 


Coal miners about 100 in number in one 
colliery at East Coulee, Alta., are reported 
to have ceased work from October 22 to 
October 26 owing to a dispute as to some 
matter in working conditions, returning to 
work at the instance of the President and 
Secretary of District 18 of the United Mine 
Workers of America with which the manage- 
ment had entered into an agreement follow- 
ing a strike for union recognition from 
September 8 to September 17 (Lasour 
GazeTTE, October, 1936, p. 881). Detailed re- 
ports as to the recent dispute have not been 
received. 


Painters in Toronto, Ont., were reported to 
be picketing two jobs about the end of the 
month, claiming that union painters were not 
being employed and that comditions cnforce- 
able under the Ontario Industrial Standards 
Act were not being observed. 


A cessation of work by building wreckers on 
one job in Toronto, Ont., on October 23 has 
been reported in the press. Five workers 
were involved. The building wreckers’ locai 
of the International Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common Labourers’ Union demanded 
union wage rates and these were secured after 
a day and one-half. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Bakery Drivers, VANcouverR, B.C.—This dis- 
pute, involving employees in one establish- 
ment who ceased work on September 19 de- 
manding an agreement providing for union 
wages and working conditions, was terminated 
when a union agreement was signed and work 
was resumed on October 29. The Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour for British Columbia had met 
representatives of the parties involved on 
October 1 but the union refused to accept pro- 
posals of the employer that work.should be 
resumed for thirty days pending a settlement 
or that the employer would recognize a union 
of its own employees. The employer stated 
that the union demands could not be accepted 
until approval was secured from the head 
office of the company. The union offered to 
refer the dispute to arbitration, The agree- 
ment as finally reached is reported to provide 
that the new conditions shall not go into effect 
for thirty days and also that bakers in the 
establishment will receive union wages. 


Fur Facrory Workers, Winnipec, Man. — 
At the end of September the strike of employ- 
ees in some thirty-five establishments for a 
union agreement was reported to involve 150 
workers, while all but eight of the employers 
had. settled with the union. The members of 
the Furriers’ Guild still refused to negotiate 
with the union claiming that their employees 
did not belong to the union or wish to join it. 
On October 9 one firm secured an interim in- 
junction against picketing its premises and the 
carrying of placards. On October 16 this order 
was amended to permit picketing without 
molestation of the public or those entering to 
work, also permitting the use of placards so 
long as the statements were not libellous or 
offensive. Three pickets were arrested on 
October 14 on charges of assault and remand- 
ed on bail for trial. By the end of the month, 
seven firms and about 100 workers were re- 
ported to be still involved. Toward the end 
of the month at the request of the Trades 
and Labour Council the provincial authori- 
ties again took up the matter and considered 
the appointment of a temporary joint council 
under the Industrial Conditions Act, but as 
the employers refused to agree to refer the 
dispute to such a body it was decided that 
the proposal was not feasible. 


Baa Facrory Workers (Corron & Buruap), 
WALKERVILLE, ONtT.—This strike of employees 
in one establishment to secure wage increases 
and union recognition, which commenced on 
September 28, was unterminated at the end of 
the month. The Ontario Minimum Wage 
Board investigated complaints that less than 
minimum wages for females were paid and on 
October 31 the employer was fined and ordered 
to pay wage balances due to six employees. 
On October 30 the Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil requested the Department of Labour for 
the services of a conciliation officer. As a 
result early in November negotiations for a 
settlement were in progress. 


Woop Factory Workers (VENEER), Scots- 
Town, P.Q.—This strike, which commenced 
on September 28, involving employees in one 
establishment demanding increases in wages 
of 10 cents per hour and the slowing down of 
machines, was terminated on October 6, the 
points in dispute having been referred to arbi- 
tration as a result of mediation by an official 
of the provincial Department of Labour. On 
the following day the arbitrators rendered their 
decision which provided for a minimum rate 
of 25 cents per hour for millwrights and fore- 
men, 224 cents per hour for sanders, lathe 
operators, etc., 20 cents per hour for other 
employees except female and junior employees 
who are to receive 15 cents per hour; time and 
one-quarter for overtime and Sunday work as 
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before. No change in the speed of machines 
was recommended. Hours of work, ten per 
day, were not in dispute. 


Coa, Miners, Giace Bay, N.'S—Miners in 
one colliery ceased work on October 5 when 
the demand of their committee for a change 
from eight inch cutting bars to six inch was 
refused. The miners claimed that the use of 
these bars had resulted in numerous fires 
through overloading the electric current cir- 
cuits. The company officials pointed out that 
they had been in use for five years and were 
covered in the union agreement. The union 
requested the provincial Department of Mines 
to make an inquiry under the Coal Mines 
Regulations Act and after a preliminary in- 
vestigation by inspectors and experts the Min- 
ister of Mines visited the locality and recom- 
mended that the company change the bars. 
This being agreed to, work was resumed on 
October 13. 


Coat Miners, River Hersert, N.S.—Em- 
ployees in one colliery ceased work from 
October 23 to October 26, negotiations for 
the renewal of the agreement which had ex- 
pired on September 30 not having been success- 
ful. The union demanded increases in wages 
and a change from eight inch cutting bars to 
six inch. The latter point being conceded on 
October 26, arrangements were made to nego- 
tiate a new wage scale, work to be resumed 
immediately. 


Coat Miners, Capomin, Atta—KEmployees 
in one colliery ceased- work on October 26; 
their demand for equal distribution of work 
having been refused. The agreement in force 
contained a provision for the distribution of 
certain work so far as practicable and the 
miners alleged that the clause was not being 
applied sufficiently. The employer claimed’ 
that for reasons of safety it was not practicable 
to apply it as requested. Under the agree- 
ment in August the dispute was referred to 
a joint committee of miners and officials, the 
Minister of Labour to appoint an independent 
chairman if they did not agree, the decision 
to be final. On August 31 the Minister ap- 
pointed an independent chairman (Labour 
GazeTTE, October, 1936, page 876). The de- 
cision, rendered October 10, was in favour of 
the company but the miners did not accept 
this and failed to report for work on Octo- 
ber 26. No settlement had been reported at 
the end of the month. 


Meat Pacxtne EmMpioyers, EpMoNnTON, ALTA. 
—In one establishment 160 out of 200 employ- 
ees ceased work demanding recognition of the 
Edmonton Meat Packing and Purveying Union, 
Local No. 1, affiliated with the All Canadian 
Congress of Labour, organized some months 
ago. The union wished to negotiate an agree- 
ment providing for increases in wages and 
reductions in hours of work. The manage- 
ment agreed to meet a committee of the em- 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1936* 


Number | Time 

Iudustry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working Remarks 

involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to October, 1936 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegctable Foods— 
Bakery drivers, Vancouver, 
BGI sous ee eet ee 38 


Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Fur factory workers, Winnipeg, 
Man ys Ch ttt... AR Fe 150 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Bag factory employees (cotton 
and burlap), Walkerville, 
SONG oe sthecs Soap «dys ta oe 41 


Other Wood Products— 
Wood factory workers (veneer) 
Beotstown, PQ. soa sass 135 


900 |Commenced Sept. 19, 1936; for union recognition 


and increased wages; terminated Oct. 28, 1936; 
in favour of workers. 


2,300 |Commenced Aug. 16, 1936; for union agreement,. 


increased wages and 40 hour week; unterminated. 


1,000 |Commenced Seve 28, 1936; for increased wages and. 


reduced hours; unterminated. 


600 |Commenced Sept. 28, 1936; for increased wages and. 


change in working conditions; terminated Oct. 6, 
1936, partially successful. 
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ployees to discuss the proposal and work was | 


resumed after seven hours. 


LEATHER WORKERS (PurSES, Erc.), ToroNnmo, 
Ont.—Employees in seven 
ceased work on October 5, the employers hav- 


establishments 


stipulated in the agreement. This being agreed 
to, work was resumed next day. The arbitra- 
tors awarded increases reported to be 74 per 
cent. The agreement was extended from Octo- 
ber, 31, 1936, to July 1, 1937. 


LEATHER WorkKeERrS (HANDBAGS, E:TC.), MONT- 


ing refused to arbitrate wage increases a8 prar, P.Q—Employees in one establishment 


-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1936* 


(oS Se eee 
TTT 


Number Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working Remarks 

involved days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during October, 1936 


Minine, Etc.— 


Coal miners, Glace Bay, N.S... 450 3,000 |Commenced Oct. 5, 1936; for change in cutting bars; 
, i terminated Oct. 12, 1936; in favour of workers. 
Coal miners, River Hebert, N.S. 140 400 |Commenced Oct. 23, 1936; for increased wages; 
: P terminated Oct. 26, 1936; indefinite. 
Coal miners, Cadomin, Alta.... 450 2,700 |Commenced Oct. 26, 1936; against arbitration deci- 
sion re equal distribution of work; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Animal Foods— 
Meat packing employees, Ed- 


FOO ATON IAs... +... Se 160 120 |Commenced Oct. 29, 1936; for union recognition, 


wage increases and reduced hours; terminated 


Oct. 29, 1936; indefinite. 
Fur, Leather, etc.— Cc indelin 


Leather workers (purses, etc.), 


TEAEOREO OO tc... ..<. <a 250 250 |Commenced Oct. 5, 1936; for arbitration re in- 


creased wages; terminated Oct. 6, 1936; in favour 


of workers. 
Leather workers (hand bags, 


ere.) Montreal, P.Q...s. ae 86 172 |Commenced Oct 14, 1936; alleged violation of 


agreement; terminated Oct. 16, 1936; indefinite. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— os 


Women’s’ clothing factory 

workers (dressmakers), Tor- 
ORDO tie c..-.-- > oan 30 30 |Commenced Oct. 2, 1936; for wage increase (piece 
rates); terminated Oct. 2, 1936; in favour of 

; workers. 

Women’s clothing factory 

workers (dress cutters), Mon- 
prea EG... ...... . tem 7 125 |Commenced Oct. 12, 1936; against dismissal of one 


; ; employee; unterminated. 
Boys’ clothing factory workers 


(overalls, etc), Winnipeg, 


A cei. so re > sae 65 30 |Commenced Oct. 31, 1936: for iocreased wages; 


terminated Oct. 31, 1936; in favour of workers. 


Other Wood Products— 
Wood factory workers, Wing- 


RoteRPOUte.....5... acca 20 102 |Commenced Oct. 14, 1936; for recognition of union. 


and increased wages; terminated Oct. 20, 1936; 
in favour of workers. 


Furniture factory workers, 
bistewel, Ont... . 1. «dameeuee 120 60 |Commeoced Oct. 20, 1936; for changes in working 
conditions; terminated Oct. 20, 1936; in favour of 
workers. 
SERVICE— 
Business, etc.— 
Hotel employees, Windsor, 
OF a Fe 34 714 |Commenced Oct. 8, 1936; for increased wages and 
; reduced hours; uaterminated. 
Window cleaners, Toronto, 
nts: gad osatit. <abee 46 230 |Commenced Oct. 27, 1936; for union agreement; 


terminated Oct. 31, 1936; in favour of workers. 


ee ee Sree ee ee eee er es ey ete itty) WE ey 


_ *In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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ceased work on October 14, alleging non-pay- 
ment of the wages provided for im an agree- 
ment entered into on August 29 between the 
International Ladies’ Handbag, Pocketbook 
and Novelty Workers’ Union and certain em- 
ployers in Montreal following a strike from 
August 20 to August 29 (LABcuR GAZETTE, 
September, 1986, p. 779). The employer claimed 
that the agreement was being complied with. It 
was arranged with union representatives that am 
interpretation of the clauses should be given 
by an impartial arbitrator. Work was resumed 
on October 14. 


WOMEN’S CLOTHING FACTORY WORKERS 
(Dress Makers), Toronto, ONtT-—Employees 
in one establishment ceased work on October 
2 demanding an agreement with the dress- 
makers’ local of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, providing for in- 
creases in wages (piece rates). The employer 
met these demands and work was resumed on 
October 5 and October 6. Apparently the 
establishment was not working full time as 
one day’s time loss only was reported. 


WomMEN’s CLOTHING TFT acrory Workers 
(Dress CurTTers), MontTrEAL, P.Q-—The cut- 
ters in one establishment ceased work on 
October 12 in protest against the dismissal of 
an employee. The dress cutters had recently 
joined the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union and alleged that the man had 
been dismissed for union activity. The em- 
ployer stated that it was for unsatisfactory 
work. At the end of the month a settlement 
had not been reached. 


Boys’ CiotHina FActory Workers (OVvER- 
ALLS, Etc.), WINNIPEG, MAN.—Employees in 
the boys’ clothing department in one factory 
ceased work for four hours on October 31, 
their demand for a ten per cent increase in 
wages having been refused, five per cent being 
offered. Work was resumed whei_ their 
demand was conceded. 


Woop Facrory WorKERS, WINGHAM, ONT.— 
Employees in two establishments ceased work 
on October 14 and October 16 respectively, 
demanding recognition of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
and wage increases. As a result of mediation 
by an official of the Ontario Department of 
Labour, the employers negotiated wage scales 
at increased rates with union committees. 
Work was resumed on October 21. 


FurniturE Factory Workers, ListTowkt, 
Ont.—Employees in one establisnment ceased 
work on October 20 for one-half day, claim- 
ing that the management would not discuss 
working conditions with the union committee, 
chiefly with respect to overtime. Negotiations 
resulted in a resumption of work next day. 
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Hoten EMPpLoyrEes, WINpDsor, OntT.—A num- 
ber of the employees in one hotel ceased work 
on October 8, negotiations for an agreement 
with the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
Union not having been successful. The pro- 
posails included increases in wages, a 48-hour 
week, and improvements in working conditions 
and in meals. The union reported that mem- 
bers of the union committee had been dis- 
missed. The management stated that the 
female employees were getting a minimum of 
$26 per month and the men at least $30 per 
month with room and board. The strikers 
were replaced but picketed the hotel, display- 
ing placards. On October 9 an interim injunc- 
tion against carrying defamatory placards was 
secured by the management and an action for 
damages for libel and interference was in- 
stituted against union members. On October 
15 the management was reported to have stated 
that the strikers had offered to resume work if 
the union were recognized, this being refused. 
Later in the month representatives of various 
unions joined the pickets, carrying banners 
bearing the names of their organizations. On 
October 30 the Trades and Labour Council 
requested the Department of Labour for the 
services of a mediator. As a result a settle- 
ment was negotiated early in November. 





WINbDow CLEANERS, Toronto, OntT.—A strike 
of forty-six window cleaners employed by one 
firm on October 27 has been reported in the 
press, a union agreement providing for 40 cents 
per hour and 44 hours per week having been 
refused. The employer is reported to have 
stated that he would sign the agreement when 
the trade was organized one hundred per cent. 
A resumption of work on November 2 was 
reported, the union agreement having been 
signed. 





According to “Industrial and Labour In- 
formation” of October 19, 1936, evidences of 
interest in the movement for the reduction 
of hours are continuing in the United States. 
Various views substantiating this fact are cited 
and it is reported that the establishment of the 
eight-hour day on all Hawaiian plantation 
sugar mills has been recommended by the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association to be- 
come effective on January 1, 19387, affecting 
approximately 11,000 workers. Reference is 
also made to the action of the United States 
Steel Corporation in announcing payment of 
time-and-a-half for work in excess of 48 hours 
a week. Other steel companies have also 
adopted the plan. This offer has been re- 
jected by several groups of employees, on the 
ground that it was not adopted through the 
action of the employees and that they will 
continue agitating for a 40-hour week. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in various countries is given in 
the Lasour Gazrerre from month to month, 
bringing down to date that given in the issue 
of February, 1936, in the review of Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 1935. 
The latter review included a table summariz- 
ing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919 in the several countries for 
which such figures were available. Many coun- 
tries publish these statistics only once each 
year, the figures being issued in some cases 
after an interval of as much as two years, and 
for such countries the latest figures are not 
for relatively recent dates. Statistics given in 
the annual review and in this monthly article 
are taken as far as possible directly from the 
government publications of the various coun- 
tries concerned, while information as to par- 
ticular disputes is obtained for the most part 
from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes reported) as begin- 
ning in September was 90 and 19 were still 
in progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 109 disputes in progress during the 
month, involving 62,200 workers with a time 
loss of 166,000 working days for the month. 
Of the 90 disputes beginning in September, 15 
were over demands for increases in wages, 2 
Over proposed wage reductions and 17 over 
other wage questions, 4 over working hours, 26 
over the employment of particular classes or 
persons, 12 over other questions respecting 
working arrangements, 9 over questions of trade 
union principle and 5 disputes were due to 
sympathetic action. Settlements were reached 
during the month of 80 disputes, of which 20 
were settled in favour of workers, 33 in favour 
of employers and 27 ended in compromises; 
in 6 other disputes work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 


A dispute as to which of two unions repie- 
gented the workers caused a stoppage of work 
of 1,522 coal miners at Bedwas, Monmouthshire 
from September 3 to 5. In certain collieries 
in the Rhondda Valley 3,300 miners were out 
on strike from September 4 to 5 in sympathy. 
Work was resumed and it was decided that 
a ballot be taken to determine which union 
should represent the miners. Another coal 
mining strike in the Blantyre district from 
September 7 to September 17, although in- 
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volving a small number originally, was the 
cause of 3,000 miners in the same district being 
out on strike from September 11 to September 
14 and 22,000 others in Lanarkshire and parts 
of Dumbartonshire and West Lothian being 
on strike for one day, September 14, both in 
sympathy with the original strikers. Those 
involved in the sympathetic strikes resumed 
work unconditionally, while the original dis- 
pute was amicably settled following the re- 
sumptiom of work. 


A strike occurred of 2,000 longshoremen at 
the Salford Docks of the Manchester Ship 
Canal over the suspension of workers who had 
refused to handle cargoes allegedly injurious to 
their health. After three days, a settlement was 
reached October 14, providing for reinstatement 
of the workers and an undertaking by the 
longshoremen to observe the general agree- 
ment. Another longshoremen’s strike involv- 
ing 4,000 men began in Glasgow October 23 for 
increased wages. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in August 
was 220 and 120 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 340 
disputes in progress during the month, involv- 
ing 112,000 workers with a time loss of 925,000 
working days for the month. 

A strike of 37,000 longshoremen, seamen and 
other marine workers in all Pacific Coast ports 
began October 30 over the question of union 
control of hiring halls, the continuance of the 
6 hour day for longshoremen and over a 
demand for increased wages. In the first. few 
days of November, sympathetic strikes of sea- 
men in Gulf and Atlantic ports occurred and 
a large proportion of ocean and coastal United 
States shipping was reported to be practically 
at a standstill. 

The strike of 3,000 lettuce workers in Cali- 
fornia which began September 4 and was 
mentioned in the last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, was called off November 3. 


Towards the end of September, a strike 
occurred of 6,000 garagemen in New York 
City. Work was resumed and the dispute 
referred to the Regional Labour Board who on 
October 12 granted increased wage rates of 
from $1 to $8 per week and a closed shop. On 
October 13, 2,000 garagemen in Brooklyn went 
out on strike, also for shorter hours and higher 
wages. 
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STIMULATION OF HOUSE RENOVATION PROGRAM | 
Agreement With Chartered Banks to Make Funds Immediately Available 


HE immediate stimulation and utilization 

of the federal $50,000,000 house renovation 

plan (Labour Gazette, September, 1986, page 

785) are the objectives sought in arrangements 

recently completed whereby loans are now 
available for the purposes of the program. 

In a recent statement, Hon. C. A. Dunning, 

\Minister of Finance, announced that “the 
‘chartered banks have offered to begin making 
loans immediately in order to bridge the gap 
between now and the time when the necessary 
i legislation can be passed by Parliament. Recog- 
“ nizing the great desirability of expediting the 
_ program in order to relieve unemployment dur- 
ing the fall and winter months, the government 
_ has agreed to accept the offer of the banks and. 
to give them the assurance that the necessary 
legislation, providing for a government guar- 
_antee of 15 per cent of the aggregate value of 
- loans for housing repair and renovation made 
' by each institution, will be introduced into 
_ Parliament at the forthcoming session. When 
| the legislation is introduced it will be of such 
a character as to include under the guarantee 
loans made during the next few months in anti- 
\cipation of the legislation being passed.” The 
Hon. C. A. Dunning expressed the Govern- 
ment’s appreciation of the co-operation of the 
banks in this regard, saying that it was the 
Government’s belief that the facilitating of 
loans under the scheme would serve “to 
stimulate general economic activity and re- 
lieve unemployment during a period of the 
year when the problem of unemployment 
tends to become most acute.” 

He referred to a conference with represen- 
tatives of all chartered banks, and Mr. Purvis 
and. Prof. Mackintosh of the National Employ- 
ment Commission, held at his office on October 
13, at which it was decided to lower the inter- 
est. rate of 5 per cent previously announced and 
to provide for a discount rate of 34 per cent. 

With the Government guarantee of 15 per cent 

| of the aggregate value of loans made by a 
' lending institution, the banks have agreed to 

| accept a discount rate of 34 per cent being 

| equivalent to an effective interest rate of 6-32 

| per cent on a one-year loan. This rate repre- 
“sents a reduction of more than one-half from 
the rates at which instalment purchases are 
usually made. 


The following general conditions, which the 
lending institutions would have to meet to ob- 
tain the Government guarantee, were also an- 
nounced by the Minister of Finance. 

“(1) Loans are to be made to owners of 
residential property (including farm houses) 





for repairs, alterations and additions including 
built-in equipment. 

“(2) Loans shall not exceed $2,000 in amount 
on any single property. More than one loan 
may be made on a single property if the aggre- 
gate amount does not exceed $2,000. 

“(3) Loans are to be repaid in equal monthly 
instalments or in suitable instalments for such 
other periods as may be necessary to fit the 
conditions of the individual borrower. 

“(4) The maximum charge for the loans 
shall be 8} per cent discount for a one-year 
loan repayable in equal monthly instalments 
and proportionate rates for other periods. 

“(5) No service or insurance charges or any 
additional charges of any kind may be made 
except certain stipulated penalties for arrears. 

“(6) No endorsements or other security will 
be required.” 

The present arrangement has been worked 
out with the chartered banks only. The 
Minister of Finance added, however, that 
“similar arrangements may later be made with 
other lending institutions which are able and 
willing to make housing modernization loans 
on the conditions outlined above. 


“The limit of aggregate loans is to be $50,- 


'000,000,” Mr. Dunning stated, “and the limit of 


the Government’s guarantee is $7,500,000. The 
Government also reserves the right to an- 
nounce at any time that no further loans will 
be guaranteed for all lending institutions or 
for any particular institution.” 


National Employment Commission to 
Organize Community Effort 


The National Employment Commission will 
be responsible for organizing the “co-operative 
community effort” essential to the success of 
the plan. 

In a subsequent statement, Mr. A. B. Purvis, 
chairman of the National Employment Com- 
mission, said: “The beneficial scope of the plan 
is so wide it does not appear in its entirety at 
first sight. Not only will the plan directly 
benefit thousands of house owners enabled 
under it to make needed repairs and changes 
which tight money and depressed conditions 
rendered next to impossible, but it will give a 
tremendous impetus all along the line. In 
every community in Canada, house repairs and 
modernization are urgently required. “Busi- 
ness is recovering,” Mr. Purvis observed, “the 
building trades, building supplies industries 
and general labourers who find employment in 
building have however, had only a very small 
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share in this recovery. The house repair and 
modernization plan puts into the hands of 
these depressed trades a real instrument of 
recovery.” 

Emphasizing certain features of the plan, the 
Employment Commission chairman explained 
that the discount rate, equivalent to an interest 
rate of slightly over six per cent per annum 
included charges for official services which 
the banks must necessarily perform in connec- 
tion with making this particular type of loan. 
Farmers, as well as urban dwellers, come under 
the scheme. No endorsement or other security 
is required to secure a loan, however, persons 
who have no income cannot get a loan. 

The fact that a house already carries a mort- 
gage will not constitute a barrier to securing 
a loan. 

Mr. Purvis stated that a similar scheme had 
found immediate response and met with great 
success in the United States, Started in 1934, 
it had grown to very large proportions, about 
one million one hundred thousand individual 
modernization loans amounting to $440.000,000 
having been made up to September of the 
present year. 


Meeting of the Committee of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization on 


Industrial Health 


Members of the Correspondence Committee 
of the International Labour Organization on 
Industrial Health met at the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, from 21 to 23 Septem- 
ber. 

Fourteen members were present from the 
following countries: Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Switzerland, the Union of South 
Africa and the United States of America. 
The Canadian representative in attendance 
at this meeting was Dr. J. F. Cunningham 
of the Ontario Department of Health. 

The agenda comprised the following ques- 
tions: miners’ nystagmus, prophylaxis in re- 
gard to ankylostomiasis, extension of the 
schedule of occupational diseases with a view 
to the eventual inclusion of poisoning due to 
chlorine and its compounds and to nitrous 
fumes and injuries to the mucous membranes; 
risks connected with disinfestation in agricul- 
ture and horticulture; code of hygiene regu- 
lations for office work; and the study of the 
compensation of occupational diseases by the 
system of “blanket coverage.” 

Subsequent to discussion and in terminating 
its activities the Committee adopted a number 
of resolutions. In regard to miners’ nystagmus 
it recommended compensation of serious cases 
involving incapacity for work. 
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The application for a home improvement 
loan, requires certain information concerning 
the applicant’s financial standing in the com- 
munity, the type of work he proposes to do 
with the loan, the names and addresses of con- 
tractors or dealers performing the work or sup- 
plying materials. Information is required as 
to the extent of mortgages, liens or other 
encumbrances against. the property to be im- 
proved; also in respect to taxes, assessments, 
fire and other insurance. As stated above, 
however, a mortgage against a property is not 
a deterrent against receiving a loan. 

On approval of an application for a home 
improvement loan, the borrower signs a note 
agreeing to repay the loan in monthly instal- 
ments to the chartered bank from which it was 
obtained. The possibility of default of pay- 
ment of the monthly instalments on the loan 
is also provided for. 

The plan has been commended by the Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King. 
Early returns indicate that the program is 
meeting with a favourable public reaction. 


It recommended compensation, as industrial 
accidents, of all cases of acute poisoning due 
to nitrous fumes, and, as occupational diseases 
to be inscribed in the schedule, of pathological 
affections of the skin due to chlorine and its 
compounds. 

It remitted for study to a future session the 
problem of chronic poisoning by nitrous fumes 
and that of injuries of the mucous mem- 
branes. 


Having examined in detail the reports pre- 
sented relative to a code of hygiene regula- 
tions for work in offices, to compensation for 
occupational diseases by “blanket coverage” 
and to prevention of ankylostomiasis, the 
Committee expressed the opinion that it was 
advisable to obtain supplementary data and 
to present final reports in regard to these 
matters to a future session of the Committee. 


The question of disinfestation in agriculture 
and horticulture in the view of the Committee 
formed part of a much wider problem, namely, 
the protection of the health of the general 
population, which, in its opinion, was a matter 
to be studied by the Health Committee of 
the League of Nations. 


At the end of the meeting the Committee 
outlined its program of future activity, 
notably in regard to workers’ nutrition, train- 
ing of medical specialists in industrial hygiene 
and the publication of the first supplements 
to the eneyclopaedia Occupation and Health. 
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CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION IN CANADA 


Survey of Movement as Reflected in Co-operative Distribution and 
Credit Unions 


N view of the rapid extension of the co- 

operative movement throughout the world, 
particularly in Great Britain, Sweden, Finland, 
Denmark, Switzerland and the United States, 
its development in Canada is of special im- 
portance. From time to time, co-operative 
trends in Canada have been outlined in the 
Laspour GAZETTE. It is the intention, how- 
ever, to limit the scope of this survey to con- 
sumer co-operation and co-operative credit. 
It should be emphasized that Canada, being 
fundamentally agricultural in its economic 
life, the greatest development of co-operatives 
in the Dominion has taken place in that 
sphere, and the growth of consumers’ co- 
operatives has been relatively slow in com- 
parison. The agricultural phase of the move- 
ment has been dealt with by the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture (Division of 
Marketing) in a pamphlet entitled “Farmers’ 
Business Organizations in Canada” (LABouR 
GAZETTE, December, 1935, page 1087). The 
Department of Agriculture also publishes a 
directory of farmers’ co-operative associations. 


Consumer Co-operation 


In England, prior to 1844, ventures in co- 
operation had failed because of certain ele- 
ments which were not fundamentally sound. 
In that year, a society known as the “Equit- 
able Pioneers of Rochdale’ was formed for 
the purpose of carrying on a grocery business 
in the town of Rochdale, England. The suc- 
cess of this experiment, commonly referred 
to as the Rochdale Plan, was due to the 
adoption of certain principles. The policy 
outlined by these early co-operative societies 
and which have been used in the establish- 
ment of subsequent organizations down to the 
present day may be briefly outdined as fol- 
lows: 

1. No discrimination because of 
politics or religious belief. 

2. Each member in the society, no matter 
how many shares of stock held, to have only 
one vote. In this manner, the Rochdale 
pioneers avoided the danger that a few 
members would be able to gain control. 

3. Capital investment in stock to earn in- 
terest at a low rate, the real savings ob- 
tained through economies of purchasing and 
distribution to be distributed in patronage 
dividends. : 

4. Prices to be fixed at the market price 
and the difference between this and the 
actual cost to the co-operative was to be 
returned at regular intervals in the form of 
patronage dividends to each member in 
direct proportion to his purchases. 

5. All business to be done on a cash basis. 


1 Canada Year Book, 1925. 
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Such were the rules which brought success 
to the entenprise undertaken by the Rochdale 
pioneers, and form the basis of policies 
adopted by consumer co-operatives in other 
countries where societies have been success- 
fully organized. These fundamental requisites 
necessarily vary to suit local conditions and 
laws, but in general remain the same in all 
countries. 


In Canada, the co-operative system was 
introduced first in Nova Scotia. In 1861, 
the first co-operative store was opened at 
Stellarton, N.S., by miners who had immi- 
grated to Canada subsequent to membership 
in co-operative societies in Great Britain. The 
Stellarton society failed in 1916, and of ten 
other stores opened by co-operative organiza- 
tions in Nova Scotia prior to 1900, only one 
survived beyond 1916. The faiiure of these 
co-operatives was largely attributable to the 
fact that certain coal mines situated in the 
districts in which they were established closed 
down. Other co-operative societies in Nova 
Scotia have had a greater measure of suc- 
cess, notably the British Canadian Co-opera- 
tive Society, Ltd., formed in 1906 to which 
further reference will be made. 


In Ontario, the first co-operative society was 
established in Guelph in 1904, primarily for 
the purpose of operating a bakery, and in 
subsequent years added other activities, such 
as a grocery and meat business, a boot and 
shoe department, a coal yard, and a cash and 
carry groceteria. 


In the Prairie Provinces the development 
of the co-operative movement has been most 
rapid. The twenty-second annual report of 
the Saskatchewan Commissioner of Co- 
operation and Markets for the year ending 
April 30, 1936, indicates this development in 
statistics of associations reporting. In 1914, 
the year of inauguration of the movement 
in that province, 102 associations were re- 
corded as reporting. By 1935 this number had 
increased to 326. The value of total sales of 
reporting associations has risen from $281,354.- 
64 in 1914 to $2,770,466.72 in 1935. Most of 
these co-operative associations are engaged in 
the marketing of farm produce. The report 
observes, however, that “in the field of co- 
operative endeavour the most noteworthy de- 
velopment” during the year reviewed, “was 
the increased interest in consumers co-opera- 
tion,” fifty-two new organizations being in- 
corporated during the fiscal year. 
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In British Columbia, the miners, railroad 
workers, and fishermen have organized co- 
operative stores. The miners at Fernie have 
established a store, and at Reveistoke a store 
is operated by a society composed chiefly of 
railroad workers. The Kynquot Trollers’ Co- 
operative Association, and the Prince Rupert 
Fisherman’s Co-operative Association are 
examples of fishermens’ organizations. 

Most of the provinces have legislation! in 
respect to consumers’ co-operative societies. 
In the Maritime Provinces, societies are formed 
under the Provincial Companies Act or by 
Private Acts. In Ontario, the Companies Act 
contains a section providing for co-operative 
associations. Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia have special 
statutes concerning co-operative organizations. 
In each of these provinces, a declaration 
stating the name of objects of the association 
is required to be filed with a provincial or 
municipal officer and provision is made for 
protecting the funds of the society. 


The Co-operative Union of Canada 


In March, 1909, the Co-operative Union of 
Canada was established to serve as a “na- 
tional federation of societies organized on 
true co-operative principles.” All co-opera- 
tives affiliated with the union must strictly 
conform with such principles and the great 
majority of them follow closely the Rochdale 
Plan. In order to affiliate with the Co-opera- 
tive Union, societies must: (1) provide in 
their by-laws or constitution for a one-mem- 
ber—one-vote system which must be exercised 
personally and not by proxy (if a society ex- 
tends over a very large area provision for 
representation by delegates appointed at local 
meetings may be made); (2) if interest is 
paid on capital investment, it must be pro- 
vided for at a fixed and moderate rate; and 
(3) if there is any distribution of net surplus 
it must be in proportion to the patronage 
trade given. 

The annual report of the Dominion Execu- 
tive of the Co-operative union, reviewing the 
position of affiliated unions during 1935, was 
submitted to the Union’s Annual Congress, 
held in Toronto in September. Continua- 
tion of the upward trend in annual returns 
of affiliated societies reported for 1934 was 
indicated in the figures presented for 1935. 
Thirty-six retail societies reported for 1935 
compared with thirty-three for the previous 
year, and with thirty-one for 1933. Twenty- 
four retail societies reported increases during 
1935 aggregating $532,998.25 compared with 
twenty-seven and a sales total of $574,202.96 





1 Canada Year Book, 1925. 


for 1934. In 1935 there were 11,286 members 
of retail societies with share capital of $427,- 
033.76. These societies reported 351 employees 
who received $315,386.34 in salaries and wages; 
total sales for the year amounted to $3,876- 
195.32, while $130,517.54 in purchase dividends 
were declared, the net surplus of these retail 
societies being given as $161,112.90. 


An outstanding affiliate of the Co-operative 
Union is the British Canadian Co-operative 
Society, Limited, of Sydney Mines, Nova 
Scotia? to which reference has already been 
made. This society, which has been estab- 
lished for 29 years, reported a membership 
of 3,342 for 1935. In that year the share capital 
of the society was $126,917.39, and 147 per- 
sons earning $128,246.53 in salaries and wages 
were in its employ. Sales for the year totalled 
$1,062,879.55, showing an increase of $33,- 
582.83 over 1934, and a dividend of 8 per 
cent on purchases was paid, disbursements in 
this respect amounting to $83,255.52. The net 
surplus of the society was declared to be 
$84,750.71. This Co-operative deals in groceries, 
drygoods, meat, tailoring, bakery, dairy, and 
men’s wear. Other prominent examples of 
retail co-operatives in affiliation with the Union 
are the Consumers’ Co-operative Society, 
Limited, Timmins, Ontario, and the Harrow 
Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Limited. 
The Timmins Society deals in groceries, meats, 
fruits, vegetables, flour feed and coal. It has 
been in existence for only 43 years, reported 482 
members during 1935, and sales volume of 
$382,199.94 for the year, an increase of $104,- 
204.14 over the previous year, and declared 
purchase dividends totalling $10,181.39. The 
activities of the Harrow Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive differ slightly from the other two individ- 
ual cases mentioned in that they deal in grain, 
fencing, coal, fertilizer, sundries and live stock. 
This organization, in existence for 17 years, 
reported 298 members in 1935, sales for the 
year amounting to $711,475.46, an increase 
of $198,275.62 over 1934. 


The activities of co-operatives other than 
the retail or consumers’ organization are also 
dealt with in the annual report of the Co- 
operative Union. In addition to wholesale 
societies, marketing, and dairy societies, there 
are producers societies and _ transportation 
societies in affiliation. These affiliates had a 
reported membership of 45,919 for 1935, with 
total sales of $9,142,103.15—an increase of 
$1,214,777.15 over 1934; and declared purchase 
dividends amounting to $176,305.14. The net 
surplus of these societies totalled $250,180.79. 





2 Canadian Co-operator for September, 1936. 
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Of special interest in this group is the 
Rossland Co-operative Transportation Society 
in British Columbia. This organization has 
been operating a bus transportation and garage 
service for almost four years, and has 410 
members, sales for the year amounting to 
$28 287.22. 

Commenting on the progress of the co- 
operative movement in Canada, the report 
of the Dominion Executive of the Union 
states, in part, as follows: 

“The statistics of the organized movement 
in Canada for the year under review, as in 
past years, demonstrate the fact that the 
principles of the co-operative movement can 
be as successfully applied in this Dominion 
as in other countries. There is no doubt that 
co-operative societies have withstood the 
effects of the depression much better than the 
private trade organizations with which they 
have to compete. The figures above quoted 
show that substantial advantages have accrued 
to the members of co-operative societies in 
the period under review, which would have 
been lost to them altogether had they not 
been co-operatively organized.” 

It must be pointed out that, while a large 
proportion of consumer co-operative societies 
are affiliated with the Co-operative Union, 
there are a number operating independently 
concerning which no information has been 
received. 


Co-operative Credit 


In the field of Co-operative Credit one of 
the most successful institutions is the organi- 
zation in the Province of Quebec known as 
“Les Catsses Populaires,’ or People’s Banks, 
organized -under the Quebec Syndicates Act 
and now operating under the Quebec Co- 
operative Syndicates Act. The movement was 
initiated in 1900 by Alphonse Desjardins who 
founded the first bank at Notre Dame de 
Lévis near Quebec. Based on the stimulating 
of thrift and savings in small territorial units, 
it has now developed into an important factor 
in the community life of the province. The 
following descriptive outline of the operation 
of these banks is taken from the 1936 volume 
of the Canada Year Book: 

“These banks are for the most part estab- 
lished in agricultural districts. Loans are made 
to purchase agricultural implements at cash 
prices, to increase farm live stock, to improve 
farm buildings, to tide over a period of de- 
pression, to pay off a merchant and for vari- 
ous similar purposes. The loans, though com- 
prised within the term ‘short credit,’ are for 
longer periods than are usual in ordinary 
commercial transactions because agricultural 
operations necessarily extend over longer 
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periods than those of trade. They may be for 
12, 15, or even 24 months, because they must 
give time for the farmer to realize on his 
products.” 

According to statistics in the Canada Year 
Book, there were 190 of these banks in 1934 
with 38,811 members, 39,723 depositors and 
11,230 borrowers. The value of loans granted 
amounted to $2,141,762, and profits realized 
totalled $441,876. 

In other provinces, the Quebec Caisse Popu- 
laire has a somewhat analogous development 
in credit unions. As stated in a pamphlet 
issued by the Credit Union Extension, Cana- 
dian Bureau, Toronto, the purpose of a credit 
union is “a co-operative association organized 
for the purpose of promoting thrift among its 
members and creating a source of credit for 
provident and productive uses.” The money 
deposited with the union by members is loaned 
to members at reasonable rates of interest. 
Provision is made for the auditing of the 
unions books at regular intervals. All money 
received is deposited in a bank selected by a 
board of trustees, the deposits of which may 
be guaranteed by the Credit Union Guarantee 
Fund. Funds not needed for lending may 
be invested only in Government securities or 
those guaranteed by the Government. Twenty 
per cent of the net earnings must be set aside 
as a reserve against possible bad loans and this 
fund may not be distributed except on liquida- 
tion of the credit union. The period of a 
small loan may not exceed two years and 
repayment must be made at regular intervals, 
usually each pay day. The maximum limits 
on secured and unsecured loans are fixed by 
the Board of Trustees, but an unsecured loan 
may not exceed $50, and an adequately 
secured loan may not exceed $200 or 10 per 
cent of the assets of the credit union which- 
ever is the greater. Security for the loan may 
be collateral or endorsement of a note. In 
passing on loan applications, a credit com- © 
mittee carefully considers the purpose of the 
loan, the character of the applicant, his ability 
to repay and the security offered. Interest 
is paid on the members’ minimum monthly 
balances, after expenses have been paid and 
a percentage set aside as a reserve for pos- 
sible bad loans. Such interest is authorized 
by a majority of members at the annual meet- 
ing. 

Among the first employee group credit 
unions in Canada was the Civil Service Co- 
operative Credit Society Limited, established 
at Ottawa in 1908 and incorporated in 1928. 
Other credit union organizations in Ontario 
include: La Caisse Co-operative de Notre 
Dame d’Ottawa Limitée established in 1929, 
the Plymouth Cordage Co-operative Credit 
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Society Limited of Welland established in 1931, 
the People’s Co-operative Credit Society of 
St. Jean Baptiste of Ottawa Limited also 
established in 1931, the Burns Fraternal Credit 
union, Toronto, established in 1935, and the 
Timmins Credit Union established in June of 
this year. 

In the Maritime Provinces the development 
of co-operative credit is indicated in the 
calendar of St. Francis Xavier University for 
1936-37 (Lasour Gazerte, June, 1936, page 478), 
in which the activities of the Extension De- 
partment are reviewed. This department was 
organized for the purpose of developing a 
scheme of adult education which was defined 
as “the improvement of the economic, social, 
educational and religious conditions of the 
people of Nova Scotia.” 

The program as laid down in 1930 was an 
ambitious one, and included, in addition to 
educational activities, surveys (a) of economic 
possibilities in farming, mining, fishing, lumber- 
ing, etc., (b) of possible social improvement in 
industrial and rural communities, and (c) to 
discover the best educational practices for the 
development of eastern Nova Scotia. These 
were to be undertaken in conjunction with 
various governmental agencies designed to do 
this work. 

Operating through county andi parish confer- 
ences and community organizations, the 
Department has achieved many of its original 
objectives, particularly in the development of 
study clubs and co-operative projects. 

The development and successful operation 
of co-operative organizations of various types 
is shown in a tabular summary of the five 
year period from 1932 to 1936. In 1982, there 
were 9 communities served by 138 co-operative 
societies, eight of which were credit unions. 
In 1936, there were 117 societies serving 75 
communities. Of these 117 societies, 65 were 
credit unions, 18 were co-operative stores; 5 
co-operative buying clubs; 10 co-operative 
fish plants, 2 community industries, and 17 
lobster factories. 

In 1934, the Royal Commission (Provincial 
Economic Inquiry)—appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia (Lasour 
GazerTe, January, 1935, page 29) made certain 
recommendations as to the adoption of legisla- 
tion giving greater opportunities for co-opera- 
tion than now appears to exist. On the 
subject of co-operation, Dr. H. A. Innis, a 
member of the Royal Commission, suggested 
that “the province (Nova Scotia) should 
introduce at its earliest convenience, a co-op- 
erative Societies Act, modelled on _ the 
experience of other countries, but adapted to 
local needs. The movement deserves every 
advantage in expert guidance and direction.” 
In May, 1935, an Act was passed to provide 


for the incorporation of co-operative associa- 
tions, and a recent amendment made to the 
Domestic, Dominion and Foreign Corporations 
Act, provides that co-operative societies 
incorporated under the Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act are exempt from payment of the 
annual registration fee. 

The Prince Edward Island Legislature also 
passed an Act, at its 1936 session, providing 
for the establishment of credit unions in that 
province (Lasour Gazette, May, 1936, page 
394). In introducing the Bill, the Hon. Mark 
R. McGuigan, Minister of Education, declared 
that he believed credit union organizations 
would promote thrift, and described the credit 
union as a “bank of credit,’ providing its 
members with immediate constructive loans, 
which would encourage buying on a cash basis 
rather than on the instalment plan. The Bill 
further defined a credit union as a “ co-opera- 
tive credit society organized for the two-fold 
purpose of promoting thrift among its mem- 
bers and creating a source of credit for its 
members at legitimate rates of interest for 
provident and productive purposes.” 





Dust Control Experiment 


Industrial Commissioner Elmer F, Andrews, 
of New York State, announced recently that 
the State Department of Labour has estab- 
lished a field laboratory in a granite quarry at 
Letchworth Village in Rockland County for 
the purpose of testing dust control machinery 
to be used in the State’s campaign for the 
prevention of silicosis. Manufacturers of such 
machinery have made application for the 
Labour Department’s approval of their equip- 
ment, and the tests to determine the qualifica- 
tions of several devices will be started shortly 
under conditions and procedures recommended 
by the Advisory Committee on Dust Control 
Rules and Regulations for Rock Drilling Oper- 
ations. The Rockland County outcropping 
of granite where the tests are to be made 
is of high silica content and the dust to be 
created by drilling this rock will show a high 
percentage of free silica, the most injurious of 
all dusts when inhaled. 





According to a recent announcement made 
by the Hon. William Tremblay, Minister of 
Labour, for Quebec, cheques will be issued 
to pensioners accepted as due for pensions by 
the Quebec Old Age Pensions Commission on 
or about November 1, 1936. The provincial 
old age pension legislation is complementary 
in Quebec as elsewhere in Canada to the Fed- 
eral law, under which the Dominion Govern- 
ment pays 75 per cent of the cost of pensions, 
the province in each instance bearing the bur- 
den of the additional 25 per cent plus cost 
administration. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK, ALBERTA AND 


PRINCE EDWARD 


fh mt of the labour legislation enacted 
during recent sessions of the Legisla- 
tures of New Brunswick, Alberta, and Prince 
Edward Island is given below. ‘The Alberta 


ISLAND IN 1936 

legislation covered in this review was enacted 
in the second 1936 session from August 25 
to September 1. 


New Brunswick 


Among the laws enacted during the session 
of the New Brunswick Legislature from 
March 5 to April 24, 1936, were Acts for the 
regulation of wages in any trade or industry, 
for parents’ maintenance, assistance to indus- 
try and for regulation of business practices 
in any trade or industry. Minor amendments 
were made in the statutes providing for 
woodmen’s liens and the licensing of guides. 
An Act was also passed providing for the 
early closing of barber shops in the City of 
Moncton. 


Fair Wages and Hours 


The Fair Wage Act provides for the appoint- 
ment by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
of a Fair Wage Officer under the Minister of 
Health and Labour with authority to hear 
complaints and conduct investigations for 
the purpose of ascertaining the wages, hours 
and conditions of labour prevailing in any 
trade. A “trade” is defined to include an in- 
dustry or business. Where it appears that 
the wages, hours or conditions in any trade 
are inadequate or unfair, the Fair Wage 
Officer may call a conference of representa- 
tives of employers and workers in such trade 
for the purpose of effecting a voluntary 
adjustment of such conditions. A disin- 
terested person appointed by the Minister is 
to act as chairman and the Fair Wage Officer 
as secretary of the conference. A written re- 
port is to be made to the Minister by whom 
it may be referred to the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Public Utilities. 


Whether an investigation or a conference 
has been held or not, the Board, when directed 
by the Minister, must make the necessary in- 
quiries to ascertain the wages, hours and con- 
ditions in any trade and may establish fair 
rates of wages and maximum hours per day, 
week, or month for which such wages shall 
be paid. It may also fix rates of wages for 
all time worked in excess of the established 
maximum. Different orders may be made 
for different establishments in the same trade 
if deemed expedient and special rates may 
be fixed for part-time workers, handicapped 
employees or apprentices. The Board may 
suspend, cancel or revise any of its orders, 


all of which are subject to review by the 
Minister. 

Notice of an order is to be given to the 
employers and workers concerned in such 
manner as the Board may direct or as may 
be fixed by regulation. All orders are bind- 
ing upon employers and workers concerned 
and are not subject to variation by individual 
agreement or, except with the authorization of 
the Minister, by collective agreement. 

An employer wilfully contravening an order 
of the Board in regard to wages or hours is 
liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding $100 for each worker affected and, 
in addition, must pay the difference between 
the wages actually paid and the wages estab- 
lished by the Board. A worker who has been 
paid a lower wage than that to which he is 
entitled under an order of the Board may, 
in addition to any other remedy, recover as 
an ordinary debt the amount by which he 
has been underpaid. 


Miscellaneous Legislation 


The Parents’ Maintenance Act provides 
legal machinery to compel children to provide 
for dependant parents when the children are 
judged financially able to do so. A main- 
tenance order may be made under the Act, 
whether or not the parent is receiving aid from 
any government or municipality or from any 
public or private body. 

An amendment to the Public Utilities Act 
enables the Board of Public Utilities Com- 
missioners to investigate the commercial 
practices and marketing conditions in any 
trade or industry. If such practices are 
found to be unfair or unreasonable or such 
conditions are resulting in wasteful or de- 
moralizing competition, the Board, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, may prohibit such practices and pre- 
scribe such conditions as it deems to be in 
the interest of the trade or industry and of 
the general public and may require persons 
engaged in such trade or industry to be 
registered. 

An Act respecting Assistance to Industry 
was passed with a view to enabling the Pro- 
vincial Government to take the necessary 
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, action before the next legislative session if 


agreement is reached on certain proposals 
made by the Government of New Brunswick 


_ to the Dominion Government for the purpose 


of assisting the basic industries of the pro- 
vince. Under the Act the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council may enter into agreements 
with the Dominion for the purpose of assist- 
ing agriculture, lumbering, mining, or any 
other industry in the Province and for this 
purpose may take such measures as it may 
deem advisable either alone or in co-operation 
with the Dominion. The monies necessary 
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for purposes of the Act may be raised by way 
of loan or paid out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 

The New Brunswick Early Closing Act, 
providing for the early closing of shops by 
municipal by-law, applies only to places where 
goods are offered for sale. Accordingly, a 
special Act was passed to enable a by-law to 
be made for the early closing of barber shops 
in Moncton. A petition by not less than two- 
thirds of the barbers doing business or em- 
ployed in barber shops in the city is required 
before a by-law may be made. 


Alberta 


The Alberta Legislature held a second 


session in 1936 from August 25 to September 


1. New laws were enacted concerning hours 
of labour and the issuing of credit certifi- 
cates. Amendments were made to Acts re- 
lating to minimum wages, factory inspection, 
mothers’ allowances, the Department of Trade 
and Industry and the licensing of trades and 
businesses. 


Hours of Labour 


{ The Hours of Work Act, which came into 
/effect on September 1, 1936, provides for an 


/ eight-hour day and a 48+hour week for 
| female workers and a nine-hour day and a 54- 
| 


hour week for male workers. Exception is 


_ made in the case of persons holding con- 
__fidential, supervisory or managerial positions. 


It applies to any establishment, work, or 
undertaking in or about any industry, trade or 
occupation with the exception of farming and 
domestic service. The Act is not, however, to 
affect the provisions of the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act. Previously, the Alberta Factories 
Act limited hours of both male and female 
workers to 9 a day and 54 a week, but under 
the Minimum Wage Orders weekly hours for 
girls and women in manufacturing establish- 
ments in towns of over 600 population were 
restricted to 48 except where a permit was 
granted by the factory inspector. 

The Hours of Work Act is to be administered 
by a Board of Industrial Relations consisting 
of not more than five persons appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council one of 
whom is to be designated as chairman. Mem- 
bers of the Board are to hold office during 
pleasure and to receive such remuneration as 
may be fixed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. Amendments to the Minimum 
Wage Act, 1925, governing female employ- 
ment, and the Male Minimum Wage Act, 
1936, provide that these two statutes shall 
also be administered by the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations. 


The provisions made for the application of 
the new statute are similar to those of the 
Hours of Work Act of British Columbia and 
of the draft convention of the International 
Labour Conference, 1919, concerning the 
eight-hour day. The sections of the Act 
providing for exceptions to the daily or 
weekly limit of hours, like those of the 
British Columbia law, are based on the con- 
vention. Where, in accordance with the cus- 
tomary practice or an existing arrangement 
between employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
working hours on one or more days of the 
week are less than the prescribed limit, such 
limit may be exceeded on any of the remain- 
ing days of the week provided that the weekly 
limit is not exceeded. The daily limit in such 
cases may not, however, be exceeded by more 
than one hour except with the approval of 
the Board of Industrial Relations. The pre- 
scribed number of hours may also be exceeded 
in case of accident or of urgent work to ma- 
chinery or plant or in case of unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, but only so far as may be neces- 
sary to avoid serious interference with the 
ordinary working of the undertaking. A 
weekly report in writing of every day upon 
which the limit of hours of work is exceeded 
under this section must be sent to the Board 
not later than three days following the week 
in which the limit was exceeded, stating the 
reason for exceeding the prescribed limit, the 
names of employees involved and the amount 
of overtime. 


The Board of Industrial Relations, with 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, may make regulations determining 
the permanent exceptions to be made in case 
of preparatory or complementary work or 
for classes of employees whose work is sea- 
sonal or intermittent, the temporary exceptions 
to deal with unusual pressure of work, and 
the extent to which the prescribed limit of 
hours may be exceeded in continuous indus- 
tries which are carried’ on by a succession of 
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shifts. Regulations for continuous industries 
are to be made only after inquiry and the 
Board is to fix maximum additional hours in 
each instance. In exceptional cases where the 
limitation of working hours laid down in the 
Act cannot conveniently be applied, agree- 
ments between employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations or between workers’ and employers’ 
representatives concerning the daily limit of 
work over a longer period may be given the 
force of regulations if confirmed by the 
Board. 


Unless otherwise ordered by the Board of 
Industrial Relations, every employer must 
allow each of his employees at least twenty- 
four consecutive hours of rest in every conse- 
cutive period of seven days. The Board may, 
however, inquire into conditions in any indus- 
trial undertaking whose operations are ordi- 
narily continuous and may except it in whole 
or in part from this provision making any 
other provision deemed necessary for days of 
rest for the employees in such undertaking. 
Consecutive rest periods may be provided for 
in relation to a monthly work period. 


The Board may inquire into the conditions 
prevailing in any industry and may prescribe 
that the maximum hours of work of any em- 
ployee in the industry shall be less than the 
maximum fixed by the Act. It may deter- 
mine the rest periods and generally, having 
regard to the interests of employers and em- 
ployees, may make regulations as to the 
hours of work and conditions of employment. 
For the purpose of any inquiry held pursuant 
to the provisions of the Act the Board 1s 
vested with all the powers of Commissioners 
under the Public Inquiries Act. 


Inquiry may be made with respect to the 
persons working in or about any industrial 
undertaking as members or alleged members 
of any partnership or association or in the 
execution of any agreement or scheme of 
profit-sharing or co-operative or joint con- 
tract or undertaking, including the contractual 
or other relations of the persons so working. 
If the Board finds that such partnership, asso- 
ciation, etc., is intended to defeat the object 
of the Act in limiting hours of work, it may 
make regulations applying the provisions of 
the Act to such partnership, association, 
etc. 

The Board, or any person authorized by it, 
may inspect and take extracts from all books, 
payrolls or other records of an employer re- 
lating to hours of labour and may also re- 
quire the production of records or statements, 
in possession of employees and may obtain 
statements on oath from both employers and 
employees. 
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Employers are required to notify employees, 
by posting notices or by other methods 
approved by the regulations regarding hours, 
shifts and rest periods. For failure to notify 
employees of hours of work as required by 
the regulations or for employing any person 
outside of the hours fixed under the Act 
or during rest periods, an employer is liable 
to a fine of not more than $100 for each 
employee affected. For failure to perform 
any other duty imposed or for neglect or 
refusal to permit inspection or examination 
or to furnish any information or thing re- 
quired by the Act or regulations and for any 
violation of the Act or regulations for which 
no other penalty is provided, a fine not ex- 
ceeding $500 may be imposed. In any prose- 
cution for an offence against the Act alleged 
to have been committed by an employer, the 
onus of proof that he is not an employer is 
upon the person charged with the offence. 


Minimum Wages 


‘As stated above, the laws providing for 
minimum wages for male and female em- 
ployees were amended to transfer the adminis- 
tration of these statutes to the Board of In- 
dustrial Relations appointed under the Hours 
of Work Act. The amendments to the 
Minimum Wage Acts are to come into force 
on Proclamation. Under both statutes the 
Board is authorized to issue orders fixing wage 
rates for time worked in excess of the maxi- 
mum hours permitted by the Hours of Work 
Act, but under the Minimum Wage Act, such 
rates are not to exceed one and one-half times 
the ordinary rate. 

The Minimum Wage Act, 1925, was amended 
to bring it into line with the Hours of Work 
Act, by repealing the section authorizing 
periods of employment and shifts to be fixed. 
Similarly, the section stipulating that the 
provisions of the Factories Act as to a 
minimum wage and any other statutory pro- 
vision regarding minimum wages should not 
apply to any employees in respect of whom a 
minimum wage had. been fixed by the Mini- 
mum Wage Act was also repealed as being 
inconsistent with the Male Minimum Wage 
Act passed during the earlier session of 1936. 


The section of the Minimum Wage Act 
dealing with penalties was amended and now 
declares an employer guilty of an offence who 
contravenes or neglects or fails to comply 
with any regulation made pursuant to the 
Act, or who hinders or prevents the entry of 
an inspector or authorized person upon any 
premises, or who, when questioned by an in- 
spector or authorized person as to whether he 
is an employer of employees, denies that he 
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is such an employer when in fact he is. 
For a first offence in such cases there is: no 
longer a minimum penalty. The maximum 
fine of $100 and the penalties for a second or 
third offence of this kind and for violation 


of the minimum wage rate are unchanged. ; 


Factory Inspection 


~The Factories Act, 1926, was the subject of 


amendments which will come into force on 
Proclamation. Some of these, like the amend- 


_ ments to the minimum wage laws, are conse- 
_ quent upon the passing of the Hours of Work 
Act. The section was repealed which fixed, a 


nine-hour-day and a fifty-four hour week in 
all factories with the exception of repair 
shops, creameries, cheese factories, sawmills 
and grain elevators in places having a popu- 
lation of less than 5,000, andi in shops, offices 
and office buildings in cities and towns over 


\. that population. 


__suant to certain statutes. 


A new clause was added to permit the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council to make regu- 
lations prescribing the nature and frequency 
of inspections of freight and passenger ele- 
vators, the fees payable for such inspections 
and the persons by whom they are to be 
paid. 


Licensing of Trades and Businesses 


The Licensing of Trades and Businesses Act 
was amended as to the section which enables 
the Minister in charge of the Act to cancel 
on suspend a licence where he is satisfied that 
the holder habitually contravenes the pro- 
visions of any code or regulations issued pur- 
The Hours of Work 
Act was added to the list of such statutes. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Mothers’ Allowances Act was amended 
to define “Superintendent” to mean any per- 
son designated by the Minister as the Super- 
intendent for the purposes of the Act instead 
of as the Superintendent of Neglected and 
Dependant Children appointed under the 


| Child Welfare Act. 


— 


Department of Trade and Industry 


An amendment to the Department of Trade 
and Industry Act provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Board, to be known as the Price 
Spreads Board consisting of not less than 
three nor more than five persons. 

The Board must, when directed by the 
Minister of Lands and Mines, and may of its 
own motion, inquire into any matter relating 
to the production, manufacture, supply, dis- 
tribution or sale of any goods, wares or mer- 


chandise to which the Act applies, or into any 
matter relating to any trade or industry to 
which the Act applies. 

After making such inquiry, the Board may 
fix maximum or minimum prices or both for 
the sale or purchase of such goods by whole- 
sale or retail or for services rendered or work 
done in any trade to which the Act applies. 
The Board may designate the areas of the 
Province to which such Order shall apply and 
may fix different maximum and minimum 
prices for different areas. In so doing the 
Board is not required to take into account 
any plant, equipment or other investment, 
or the capital represented thereby, which it 
does not consider to be required for the time 
being for the purposes of the trade or indus- 
try under review and, in case account is taken, 
the Board may allow a return on such plant, 
equipment or capital at a rate which it deems 
proper. A penalty of $1,000 per day may be 
imposed upon any person contravening an 
Order of the Board. 


The amending Act also authorizes the 
appointment by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council of persons to act as agents of the 
Minister to carry out such duties as may be 
prescribed by him. These agents and the 
Price Spreads Board are vested with all the 
powers of commissioners under the Public 
Inquiries Act with regard to summoning wit- 
nesses, requiring the production of documents 
and taking evidence under oath. 


Credit Certificates 


The Prosperity Certificates Act authorizes 
the Provincial Treasurer to issue credit certi- 
ficates to persons willing to accept them in 
return for goods and services in respect of any 
public work undertaken by the Government 
in relation to unemployment relief, or for 
any existing Government services, or under 
any agreement between the Government and 
any city, town, village or municipal district 
for the relief of unemployment, and for such 
other public expenditures as may be specified 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

Such certificates are to be in denominations 
of 25 cents, $1 and $5 and the aggregate 
‘amount issued ma’ not exced $2,000,000. The 
certificates are te’ bear date of issue and to be 
redeemable by the Provincial Treasurer at 
face value ak ©:r two years from such date 
provided theie are attached 104 stamps each 
representing one per cent of the denomination 
‘of the certificate. The Provincial Treasurer 


'may, however, pay out of the General Revenue 


Fund the face value of any valid certificates 


presented to him on the Thursday, Friday 
_and Saturday following the second Wednesday 
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in each month and on those days such certi- 


Any city, town, village or municipal district 


ficates will be accepted in payment of taxes |may enter into an agreement with the Prov- 


payable under the Ultimate Purchasers Tax 
Act, 1936. 

Certificates are valid only when they have 
affixed to them certificate stamps of the proper 
denomination for as many full weeks as have 
elapsed since the date of issue. Certificate 
stamps are to be sold by the Provincial 
Treasurer in denominations of one-quarter of 
one cent, one cent and five cents, The pro- 
ceeds of the sale of stamps are to be kept by 
the Provincial Treasurer in a trust fund to be 
used for the purpose of redeeming certificates 
and defraying expenses connected with them. 


| ince to purchase certificates or to accept them 
,to assist in relieving distress from unemploy- 
‘ment or to aid indigents in lieu of, or in 
addition to, any moneys allotted or contri- 
| buted by the Province under the Unemploy- 


ment Relief Acts, 1933, or otherwise. Such. 
certificates may be expended in respect of un- 
employment relief, services or other under- 
takings or expenditure, or may be received 
by such municipality in respect of money 
owing to it, or may be dealt with as such 
municipality may designate. 


Prince Edward Island 


The Legislature of Prince Edward Island, 
which was in session from March 30 to April 
18, 1936, enacted a new law for the re-estab- 
lishment of needy farmers and fishermen and 
amended the Charlottetown Incorporation 
Act. The latter Act was amended to enable 
the Ctiy Council to pass a by-law prohibiting 
under penalty the hiring of workmen for 
work being done by or under any contractor, 
or of the nature usually done by contractors, 
if managed or directed other than by the 
owner of the property, at a lower rate of pay 
than thirty-five cents an hour irrespective of 
the term of hiring. 


Relief Recipients 


The City was also authorized to make a 
by-law to compel every person receiving 
unemployment relief, directly or indirectly, 
from or through the City, to work without pay 
for the City during, or within seven days 
after, the period of receiving such relief to an 
extent not more than commensurate, at the 
prevailing scale of wages, with the cost of the 
relief supplied him and his dependants, pro- 
vided that such work is not of a permanent 
nature or such as is ordinarily done for the 
City by hired labour. The by-law may also 
provide a penalty of imprisonment for any 
person who refuses or fails to do such work 
on demand unless prevented by illness or in- 
ability or unless he has gainful employment. 


A section of the Charlottev»wn Act formerly 
provided for a by-law to impo*e a licence fee 
on non-residents doing transient work in the 
City. Such fee in the case of residents of the 
Province might be fixed at an amount not 
exceeding the total poll taxes paid by residents 
of the City; in the case of non-residents of 
the Province the licence fee might be fixed at 
an amount not exceeding $10. Any licence 
fee might be reduced by the amount of any 


poll or property tax paid to the City. There 
was a penalty not exceeding $20 or thirty 
days’ imprisonment, This section has been 
revised and no distinction is now made 
between residents and non-residents of the 
Province, all taxes being imposed on the 
basis formerly fixed for non-residents. The 
fine for non-payment is raised to $30 and it is 
stipulated that any person working on a pro- 
ject directly or indirectly performed by the 
Provincial Government shall be exempt from 
the tax if the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil so orders. 


Needy Farmers and Fishermen 


, An Act to Regulate Assistance for the Re- 
establishment of Needy Farmers and Fisher- 
men authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to make regulations for the ad- 
ministration of any fund provided for such 
purpose. The regulations are to govern the 
manner in which the funds are to be ex- 
pended, the security, if any, to be taken for 
advance of cash or goods, the title of goods or 
chattels to be supplied to farmers or fisher- 
men and other matters arising from the ad- 
ministration of such funds. 





The Division of Labour Standards of the 
United States Department of Labour reports: 
that a manual is being prepared for the use 
of labour inspectors in pursuance of a recom- 
mendation made by the Second National 
Conference on Labour Legislation held in 
Asheville, N.C., in 1935. Two committees have 
been appointed to assist in preparing the sec-. 
tions of the handbook dealing with safety and 
health and with inspection in connection with. 
the laws on hours of work, child labour, mini- 
mum wages and home work. Members of the 
staff of the Division of Labour Standards are- 
acting as secretaries of these committees. 
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MINIMUM WAGES IN SASKATCHEWAN 
Act Extended to Cover Male Employees in Shops and Factories 


Y Order in Council, effective November 

1, the Minimum Wage Board of Sas- 

katchewan has extended the provisions of the 

Minimum Wage Act to include male em- 

ployees in shops and factories in the cities of 
the province. 


During the last session of the Legislature, 
the Act was consolidated and amended 
(Lasour Gazerte, May, 1936, page 406). In 
the amended Act, “shop” is defined to in- 
clude not only the part of a building where 
goods are offered for sale by retail but also 
all other parts of the building used in con- 
nection with the sale by retail and, also, a 
mail order house, hotel, boarding or rooming 
house with five or more beds for lodgers, a 
restaurant where meals are served daily to 
more than five persons, a refreshment room, 
beauty parlour, barber shop and the place of 
business of a tobacconist or news agent. 


In view of the extension of the Act to in- 
clude male employees in cities, the Board has 
revised and reissued: Order No. 1 governing 
employment in certain shops; Order No. 2 
governing employment in laundries, dye works, 
dry cleaning, tailoring, fur sewing, dress- 
making and millinery establishments; Order 
No. 3, governing employment in factories, 
garages, and automobile service stations; and 
Order No. 5 governing employment in beauty 
parlours and barber shops. These orders 
{except that covering garages and_ service 
stations), formerly applied to female em- 
ployees, and were published in the Lasour 
Gazette for February, 1935, page 151. The 
old Order No. 3 governed employment in mail 
order houses, but, as referred to above, mail 
order houses are now defined and included 
under the category of “ shops.” 


Orver No. 1 


Governing employment of persons in cer- 
tain shops in the cities of the province and 
unithin a radius of five miles thereof. 


This order, effective November 16, applies 
to every person except a registered druggist 
or drug apprentice employed in or about a 
shop, other than an automobile service sta- 
tion, whether as office help, cashier, elevator 
operator, parcel wrapper, delivery man, or 1n 
any way connected with the sale or delivery 
of merchandise, except when such delivery 
is done on foot or on bicycle. 

While there have been no major changes in 
wages or hours yet there have been two im- 
portant additions to the new order, viz.—pro- 


tive hours. 


viding for indentured apprentices and re- 
stricting the number of inexperienced em- 
ployees. There is also a change in the sec- 
tion regarding overtime and part time. Form- 
erly part time workers (experienced or inex- 
perienced) were paid at a rate not less than 
20 cents per hour and the period of employ- 
ment was to be not less than three consecu- 
By the new Order, experienced 
workers on part time are to receive not less 
than 30 cents per hour; inexperienced adults 
not less than 25 cents per hour; and inexperi- 
enced minor workers not less than 20 cents 
per hour, employment to be for a period of 
not less than two consecutive hours. 

The wage provisions of the revised Order 
are as follows: 


Wages: 


(a) Minimum rates are set herein for a 
maximum of 48 hours per week, or for the 
usual number of hours normally worked per 
week in the establishment, if less than 48. 

(b) Experienced Workers: No employer shall 
employ an experienced worker or suffer or 
permit an experienced worker to be employed 
in a shop at a rate of wages less than $14 per 
week of 48 hours. 

(c) Inexperienced Adult Workers: Inexperi- 
enced iadult workers shall be paid: Not less 
than $9 per week of 48 hours for the first 6 
months. Not less than $11 per week of 48 hours 
for the second 6 months. Not less than $12 
per week of 48 hours for the third 6 months, 
and thereafter shall be considered experienced 
workers, and shall be paid not less than the 
minimum rate above prescribed for experienced 
workers. 

(d) Inexperienced Minor Workers: Persons 
under 21 years of age may be employed as in- 
experienced minor workers and shall be paid: 
Not less than $6 per week of 48 hours for the 
first 6 months. Not less than $7 per week of 
48 hours for the second 6 months and shall 
then be considered inexperienced adult workers 
irrespective of age and shall be paid on the 
scale set out above for inexperienced adult 
workers. 

Minors shall be considered inexperienced adult 
workers upon reaching the age of 21 years, 
irrespective of length of experience. 

(e) Indentured Apprentices: If an indenture 
of apprenticeship has been entered into under 
the terms of which the employer, during a 
specified period of not less than one year, 
undertakes to see that an employee is taught 
a skilled trade, and the employee undertakes to 
learn the trade, the wages stipulated in the 
indenture may supersede the rates set in this 
Order, provided a copy of such indenture is 
filed with and approved by the Minimum Wage 
Board. 

(f) Restriction in Number of Inexperienced 
Workers: No employer shall employ or permit 
to be employed as full time inexperienced 
workers in any class of employment in any . 
establishment more than 25 per cent of the 
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total number of employees in that class of 
employment in that establishment, excepting 
when the total number of employees is less than 
four, in which case one inexperienced worker 
may be employed. 

(g) Overtime and Part Time: Wages at not 
less than the following hourly rates applicable 
shall be paid to employees, whether experienced 
or inexperienced, for all time worked beyond 
48 hours in any one week and to all employees 
working on a part time basis:— 

(i) Experienced workers not less than 
30 cents per hour. 
(ii) Inexperienced adult workers not less 
than 25 cents per hour. 
(iii) Inexperienced minor workers not less 
than 20 cents per hour. 
Provided that in no case shall the hours of 
labour exceed fifty-six (56) in any one week, 
unless ia special permit in writing has been 
obtained from the Secretary of the Board, and 
provided further that no period of employment 
shall be less than two consecutive hours. 

(h) Holidays: No reduction for statutory 
holidays shall be made from the minimum wage. 

(4) Method of Payment: Wages shall be paid 
promptly at regular intervals in cash or by 
cheque and no earning period shall be longer 
than one month. 

There are the usual provisions respecting the 
maintenance of a register by employers, posting 
of Orders and penalties. 


Orpver No: 2.—Governing employment of 
persons in laundries, dye-works, dry cleaning, 
fur sewing, dressmaking, and millinery estab- 
lishments in cities. 

As in Order No. 1, this Order (effective 
November 16) contains new sections relative 
to indentured apprentices, restricting the num- 
ber of inexperienced workers, and establish- 
ing a new schedule of part time rates. 


The wage provisions are as follows: 


Wages: 


“Wage” or “Wages” means any compensation 
for labour or services paid to or retained by, 
or partly paid to and partly retained by, a 
worker in a laundry, dyeworks, drycleaning, 
tailoring, fur sewing, dressmaking or millinery 
establishment to which this Order applies, 
whether measured by time, piece, commission 
or by any other method whatsoever. 

(a) The minimum rate of wages as set herein 
are for a maximum of forty-eight (48) hours 
per week, or for the usual number of hours 
normally worked per week in the establish- 
ment if less than 48. 

(b) Experienced Workers: No employer shall 
employ an experienced worker or suffer or per- 
mit an experienced worker to be employed in a 
laundry, dyeworks, drycleaning, tailoring, fur 
sewing, dressmaking or millinery establishment 
to which this Order applies at a rate of wages 
less than $13 per week of 48 hours. 

(c) Inexperienced Adult Workers: Inexperi- 
enced adult workers shall be paid: Not less 
than $9 per week of 48 hours for the first 6 
months. Not less than $11 per week of 48 
hours for the second 6 months, and thereafter 
shall be considered experienced workers and 
shall be paid not less than the minimum 
above prescribed for experienced workers. 

(d) Inexperienced Minor Workers: Persons 
under 21 years of age may be employed as in- 


experienced minor workers and shall be paid: 
Not less than $6 per week of 48 hours for the 
first 6 months. Not less than $7 per week of 
48 hours for the second 6 months; and shall 
then be considered inexperienced adult work- 
ers, irrespective of age, and shall be paid on 
the scale set out above for inexperienced adult 
workers. 

Minors shall be considered inexperienced 
adult workers upon reaching the age of 21 
years, irrespective of length of experience. 

(e) Indentured Apprentices: If an inden- 
ture of apprenticeship has been entered into 
under the terms of which the employer during 
a specified period of not less than one year 
undertakes to see that an employee is taught 
a skilled trade, and the employee undertakes 
to learn the trade, the wages stipulated in the 
indenture may supersede the rates set in this 
Order, provided a copy of such indenture is 
ee eo and approved by the Minimum Wage 

oarda. 

(f) Restriction in Number of Inexperienced 
Workers: No employer shall employ or permit 
to be employed as full time inexperienced 
workers in any class of employment in any 
establishment more than 25 per cent of the 
total number of employees in that class of 
employment in that establishment, excepting 
when the total number of employees is_ less 
than four, in which case one inexperienced 
worker may be employed. 

(g) Overtime and Part Time: Wages at 
not less than the following hourly rates ap- 
plicable shall be paid to employees, whether 
experienced or inexperienced, for all time 
worked beyond 48 hours in any one week and 
to all employees working on a part time basis: 

(i) Experienced workers not less than 30c 
per hour. 

(ii) Inexperienced adult workers not less 
than 25¢ per hour. 

(111) Inexperienced minor workers not less 
than 20c per hour. 

Provided that no period of employment 
shall be less than two consecutive hours. 

(h) Holidays: No deduction for statutory . 
holidays shall be made from the minimum 
wage. 

(i) Method of Payment: Wages shall be 
paid promptly at regular intervals in cash 
or by cheque and no earning period shall be 
longer than one month. 


Orper No. 3—Governing employment of 


persons in factories, garages, and automobile 
service stations in cittes. 


The former Order No. 3 applied to the 
employment of women in mail order houses, 
but since mail order houses, are now defined 
under shops and covered by Order No. 1, this 
new Order No. 3 applies now to a new group 
of employees (in garages and service stations) 
under the Act. Its provisions are as follows: 


1. “ Factory” means: 


(a) any building, workshop, structure or pre- 
mises of the description mentioned in Schedule 
“A” of The Factories Act; 

(b) any premises, building, workshop, struc- 
ture, room or place wherein or within the pre- 
cints of which steam, water or other mechanical 
power is used to move or work machinery em- 
ployed in preparing, manufacturing or finishing 
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any article, substance, material, fabric or com- 
pound or incidental thereto, or is used to aid 
the manufacturing process carried on therein: 

(c) any other premises, building, workshop, 
structure, room or place wherein the employer 
of the persons working therein has the right of 
access or control and in which or within the 
precincts of which manual labour is exercised 
by way of trade or for the purposes of gain in 
or incidental to the following purposes or any 
of them, that is to say: the making of any 
article or part of an article; the alteration, re- 
pair, ornamentation or finishing of any article 
or adapting it for sale. 


2. Wages: 


“Wage” or “Wages” means any compen- 
sation for labour or services paid to or re- 
tained by, or partly paid to and partly re- 
tained by, a worker in a factory, garage or 
automobile service station to which this Order 
applies, whether measured by time, piece, com- 
mission or by any other method whatsoever. 


(a) Minimum rates are set herein for a 
maximum of 48 hours per week, or for the usual 
number of hours normally worked per week 
in the establishment if less than 48. 


(b) Experienced Workers: No employer shall 
employ an experienced worker or suffer or 
permit an experienced worker to be employed 
in a factory, garage or automobile service sta- 
tion to which this Order applies at a rate of 
wages less than $12 per week of 48 hours. 

(c) Inexperienced Adult Workers: Inex- 
perienced adult workers shall be paid: Not less 
than $9 per week of 48 hours for the first 6 
months. Not less than $11 per week of 48 
hours for the second 6 months, and thereafter 
shall be considered experienced workers, and 
shall be paid not less than the minimum rate 
above prescribed for experienced workers. 

(d) Inexperienced Minor Workers: Persons 
under 21 years of age may be employed as in- 
experienced minor workers and shall be paid: 
Not less than $6 per week of 48 hours for the 
first 6 months. Not less than $7 per week of 
48 hours for the next 6 months, and shall then 
be considered inexperienced adult workers, 
irrespective of age, and shall be paid on the 
scale set out above for inexperienced adult 
workers. 

Minors shall be considered inexperienced adult 
workers upon reaching the age of 21 years, 
irrespective of length of experience. 

(e) Indentured Apprentices: If an indenture 
of apprenticeship has been entered into under 
the terms of which the employer during a 
specified period of not less than one year under- 
takes to see that an employee is taught a skilled 
trade, and the employee undertakes to learn 
the trade, the wages stipulated in the inden- 
ture may supersede the rates set in this Order, 
provided a copy of such indenture is filed with 
and approved by the Minimum Wage Board. 

(f) Restriction in Number of Inexperienced 
Workers: No employer shall employ or permit 
to be employed as full time inexperienced work- 
ers in any class of employment in any estab- 
lishment more than 25 per cent of the total 
number of emplovees in that class of employ- 
ment in that establishment excepting when the 
total number of employees is less than four, in 
which case one inexperienced worker may be 
employed. 

(c) Overtime: Wages at not less than the 
minimum rate applicable shall be paid to em- 
ployees, whether experienced or inexperienced, 


for all time worked beyond forty-eight (48) 
hours in any one week, provided that in no 
case shall the rate be less than twenty (20) 
cents per hour. 

(h) Part Time: Wages at not jess than the 
following hourly rates applicable shall be paid 
to all employees working on a part time basis: 

(i) Experienced workers not less than 30 
cents per hour. 

(ii) Inexperienced adult workers not less 
than 25 cents per hour. 

(iii) Inexperienced minor workers not less 
than 20 cents per hour. 

Provided that no period of employment shall 
be less than two consecutive hours. 

(i) Method of Payment: Wages shall be paid 
promptly at regular intervals in cash or by 
cheque and no earning period shall be longer 
than one month. 

This order comes into effect on November 16, 
1936. 


Orpver No. 5.—Governing employment of 
persons in beauty parlours and barber shops 
in cities. 

In this Order, effective January 1, 1937, the 
Minimum wage for experienced workers was 
reduced from $14 to $13 per week of 48 hours. 
However, as in Orders 1, 2, and 3, there has 
been established a part time schedule at 
higher hourly rates than formerly. Further- 
more, any worker who performs services for 
a customer, for which the customer is required 
to pay, shall be considered an employee, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Order. 


The wage provisions of this order are as 
follows:— 


1. Wages: 

“Wage” or “Wages” means any compen- 
sation for labour or services paid to or retained 
by, or partly paid to and partly retained by, 
a worker in a beauty parlour or barber shop to 
which this Order applies, whether measured by 
time, piece, commission, or by any other method 
whatsoever. 

(a) Minimum rates are set herein for a 
maximum of 48 hours per week, or for the usual 
number of hours normally worked per week in 
the establishment if less than 48. 

(b) Experienced Workers: No employer shall 
employ an experienced worker or suffer or 
permit an experienced worked to be employed 
in a beauty parlour or barber shop at a rate 
of wages less than $13 per week of 48 hours. 

(c) Inexperienced Adult Workers: Inex- 
perienced adult workers shall be paid: 

Not less than $7 per week of 48 hours for the 
first 6 months, 

Not less than $9 per week of 48 hours for the 
second 6 months, 

Not less than $12 per week of 48 hours for the 
third 6 months; 
and thereafter shall be considered experienced 
workers, and shall be paid not less than the 
minimum rate above prescribed for experienced 
workers. 

‘ (d) Inexperienced Minor Workers: Persons 
under 21 years of age may be employed as in- 
experienced minor workers and shall be paid: 

Not less than $6 per week of 48 hours for 
the first 6 months, and shall then be considered 
inexperienced adult workers, irrespective of age, 
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and shall be paid on the scale set out above 
for inexperienced adult workers. 

Minors shall be considered inexperienced 
adult workers upon reaching the age of 21 years, 
irrespective of length of experience. 

(e) Indentured Apprentices: If an indenture 
of apprenticeship has been entered into under 
the terms of which the employer during a 
specified period of not less than one year under- 
takes to see that an employee is taught a skilled 
trade, and the employee undertakes to learn the 
trade, the wages stipulated in the indenture 
may supersede the rates set in this Order, pro- 
vided a copy of such indenture is filed with and 
approved by the Minimum Wage Board. 

(f{) Restriction in Number of Apprentices 
and Inexperienced Workers: No employer shall 
employ or permit to be employed more than 
one indentured apprentice or one inexperienced 
worker for every experienced worker employed 
on the premises. 

(g) Any worker who performs services for a 
customer, for which the customer is required 
to pay, shall be considered an employee, subject 
to the provisions of this Order. 

(h) Waiting Period: An employee required 
to wait on the premises of the employer between 
appointments, shall be paid for all time thus 
spent. 

(i) Overtime and Part Time: Wages at not 
less than the following hourlv rates applicable 
shall be paid to employees, whether experienced 
er inexperienced, for all time worked beyond 
48 hours in any one week and to all employees 
working on a part time basis: 

(i) Experienced workers not less than 30 
cents per hour. 

(11) Inexperienced adult workers not. less 
than 25 cents per hour. 

(111) Inexperienced minor workers not less 
than 20 cents per hour. 

Provided that in no case shall the hours of 
labour exceed fifty-seven (57) in any one week, 
unless a special permit in writing has been 
obtained from the Secretary of the Board, and 
provided further that no period of employment 
shall be less than two consecutive hours. 

(i) Holidays: No deduction for statutory 
holidays shall be made from the minimum wage. 
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(k) Method of Payment: Wages shall be paid 
promptly at regular intervals in cash or 
cheque and no earning period shall be longer 
than one month. 


Additional Regulations Governing Minimum 
Wages in Shops and Stores in Nova Scotia 


The Minimum Wage Board of Nova Scotia 
has recently added the following amendments 
to Order No. 7, governing female employees 
in stores and shops, and’ including millinery, 
dressmaking, tailoring and fur sewing, situated 
or in any way connected with a store or shop. 
(This order was published in the Lasour 
Gazette for June, 1934, page 532.) 


Under Section 3, Clause F, Part-time Work- 
ers: This work shall include all female em- 
ployees, employed for special days, seasons 
or rush periods. All such employees shall be 
classed as experienced workers, and paid at 
the full minimum rate per hour, fixed on this 
Order. No inexperienced rate shall apply 
to part-time workers. 


Section 4, Definition—This order governs 
the selling force, mail order employees and 
includes cashiers, parcellers, messengers, and 
other employees working with the sales force, 
but does not include office or restaurant em- 
ployees. 


Section 5.—Discharge of Employees—No 
employer shall discharge or threaten to dis- 
charge or in any way discriminate against any 
employee, because such employee has lodged 
a complaint with the Board, or has testified 
or is about to testify in any investigation or 
proceedings permitted or prescribed by or 
taken under the provisions of this Act. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING TRADE SCHOOLS IN ALBERTA 


Under the provisions of the Alberta Trade 
Schools Regulation Act (Labour Gazette, 
June, 1931, page 649) amended regulations 
have been issued in the Alberta Gazette of 
October 15. 

As defined by the Act (Section 2, paragraph 
b) Trade “means the skill and knowledge req- 
uisite for an industrial occupation, calling or 
vocation, and without derogating from the 
generality of the foregoing, includes the con- 
struction, building, repair and operation of 
automobiles, steam engines, boilers, internal 
combustion engines, machinery of all kinds, 
bricklaying, building, carpentry, the work of 
a stonemason, plastering, plumbing, the fabri- 
cation of iron and steel mining, barbering, 
beauty culture, hairdressing and any other 
vocation or calling as may be designated by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council.” 


In view of the fact that certain additional 
trades are now being taught in privately owned 
schools, the provision of the Act to designate 
vocations other than those specifically set out 
in the above section, has now put into effect 
(Alberta Gazette, October 15) by the inclusion 
of the following: millinery, dressmaking, tailor- 
ing, fur sewing, and the construction, building, 
repair and operation of diesel engines. 

The new regulations are as follows: 


1. No trade shall be taught, and no instruc- 
tion in any trade shall be given in any trade 
school unless with the approval of the Minister 
in writing first had and obtained. 

2. No person who carries on, keeps, or oper- 
ates a trade school within the meaning of the 
Act, shall publish or make use of any adver- 
tisement of any kind whatsoever unless such ad- 
vertisement has been approved by the Minister. 

3. No person who carries on, keeps, or oper- 
ates a trade school shall advertise such schoo] 
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by means of radio broadcasting, unless such ad- 
vertisement is in writing, and has been approved 
by the Minister, and nothing shall be added to 
or detracted from any such advertisement 
whilst the same is being broadcasted. 


4. Every trade school shall be provided with 
sufficient equipment to the satisfaction of the 
Minister for the purpose of efficiently teaching 
any trade taught at such trade school. 


5. Every person who carries on, keeps, or 
operates a trade school shall, before commencing 
to teach any trade, submit to the Minister for 
his approval an outline of the course of tuition 
for such trade, and shall not proceed to teach 
any trade until the course in respect of it has 
been approved, and shall not depart from the 
course approved by the Minister, without his 
consent in writing first had and obtained. 


6. In the case of barbering, hairdressing, 
beauty culture, millinery, dressmaking, tailoring, 
and fur-sewing the course of tuition shall not 
be less than six hours per day, thirty-six hours 
per week for twenty-six weeks, in a period of 
not more than thirty-nine weeks Provided, 
however that in the case of barbering, hair- 
dressing and beauty culture a short course of 
not less than six hours per day in a period of 
not less than eight weeks in any one special 
subject, such as marcelling, finger waving, 
and/or permanents may be given to any person 
who has had not less than two years’ practical 
experience, providing that all applications for 
such course shall have been approved by the 
Minister. 


7. In the case of electric and acetylene weld- 
ing the course of tuition shall not be less than 
six hours per day, thirty-six hours per week for 
thirty-nine weeks in a period of not more than 
fifty-two weeks. 


8. In the case of the repair of automobiles 
and tractors and the repair, building, construc- 
tion, and operation of diesel engines, the course 
of tuition shall not be less than six hours per 
day, thirty-six hours per week for thirty-nine 
weeks in a period of not more than seventy- 
eight weeks. Provided, however, that in the 
case of repair, building, construction and opera- 
tion of diesel engines, a special short course 
of not less than six hours per day, thirty-six 
hours per week, for a period of thirteen weeks, 
or a special night course of not less than six 
hours per week for a period of seventy-eight 
weeks may be given to any person who has had 
three years’ practical experience in the repair 
of automobiles or tractors, providing that all 
applications for such courses shall have been 
approved by the Minister. 


9 No person shall give instruction in any 
trade school in any trade unless he has been 
approved by the Minister as a person fit to give 
instruction in such trade. 

10. No instructor shall be employed at any 
trade school unless he has been approved by 
the Minister, and such approval shall not be 
given unless the instructor satisfies the Minister 
that he has had at least four years’ practical 
experience in the trade which he proposes to 
teach and in addition is the holder of the 
highest class certificate issued under the auth- 
ority of The Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 
being Chapter 69 of the Statutes of Alberta, 
1936, for the said particular trade. 
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11. The fees to be payable on every applica- 
tion for registration under the Act shall be 
as follows: In case one trade only is to be 
taught, twenty-five dollars. If more than one 


trade is to be taught, twenty-five dollars in 
respect of one such trade and ten dollars in 
respect of each additional trade. 


12. In every trade school where work is per- 
formed by students for which a fee is to be 
charged, no fee shall be charged unless a sign 
approved by the Minister is displayed in a con- 
spicuous place. 


13. No certificate, diploma or other docu- 
ment as to the competency of any person shall 
be issued by any trade school until that person 
has submitted himself to such examination by 
such persons as the Minister may direct. 


14. Every trade school shall comply with the 
provisions of the Factories Act and The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act in respect of lighting, 
heating, sanitation, ventilation and accident 
prevention. 


15. Every application for a license shall be 
accompanied by an outline of the course of 
studies both theoretical and practical and the 
amount of tuition fees to be charged. 

16. If, after investigation the Minister is 
satisfied that the training afforded is inadequate 
he may order the proprietor of the school to 
return the fees paid by the student for tuition. 


17. Order in Council numbered 1090-31 is 
hereby rescinded. 





Regulation of British Columbia Board of 
Industrial Relations 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations, administering the Male Minimum 
Wage Act, the Female Minimum Wage Act, 
and the Hours of Work Act has issued Regu- 
lation No. 15c replacing Regulation No. 15b, 
applicable to the mercantile industry, whereby 
persons employed in the wholesale or retail 
trade with the exception of certain urban 
municipalities may work three hours per day 
in excess of the limit prescribed by section 3 
of the Act “on Saturday of each week and on 
the day preceding a statutory holiday when 
such statutory holiday occurs on a Saturday.” 
The former regulation expired on September 
30, 1936, and the present one extends the 
period to September 30, 1937. The Board 
has also issued Regulation 16c, applicable to 
drug stores, permitting licentiates of pharmacy, 
clerks and apprentices to work four hours per 
week in excess of the limit imposed by the 
Act, but in no case are the daily hours to 
exceed nine in any one day. This regulation 
is effective until September 30, 1937. 
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CODE FOR COMMERCIAL PRINTING INDUSTRY IN ALBERTA 


Regulations Governing Conditions of Labour and Prices 


Bis the provisions of the Department 

of Trade and Industry Act, 1934, a code 
of Fair Competition and Business Practice 
and Schedule of Prices for the Printing In- 
dustry was approved by the Minister of Trade 
and Industry, on petition of the members of 
the commercial printing industry in the prov- 
ince, and with the regulations was approved 


by Order in Council on October 9, 1936, being 


published in the Alberta Gazette for October 
17, 1936. (Codes governing the retail trade 
and the cleaning and dyeing industry were 
published in the LABour Gazette for May, 
page 424.) 

The definitions in the regulations include the 
following :— 

“The term ‘Commercial Printing Industry ’ 
shall mean all persons who are engaged in the 
commercial printing industry or who use any 
of the processes or partial processes used in 
printing, mimeographing, multigraphing, em- 
bossing, copper plate printing, offset, or who 
produce any printed matter of whatsoever 
description (excepting, however, the publica- 
tion and printing of daily newspapers) or who 
sell any printed matter of whatsoever descrip- 
tion in competition with persons who produce 
such printed matter in the Province of Alberta. 

“The term ‘Open Shop’ means any printing 
establishment that is not operating under an 
agreement entered into by collective bargain- 
ing with a duly recognized union.” 

All persons, firms, etc., engaged in this in- 
dustry are required to register with the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry and secure 
licences, for which a scale of fees based on 
annual value of output is provided. 

The “Licensing of Trades and Businesses 
Act, 1936” provided for the suspension or 
cancellation of a licence by the Minister, in 
his discretion, upon being satisfied that the 
holder of a licence is habitually contravening 
any of the provisions of any code or of any 
regulations made pursuant to the “ Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry Act,” (Lasour 
Gaznrts, June, 1936, p. 499). 

The Hours of Work Act was passed at the 
special session of the legislature from August 
25 to September 1, 1936. An amendment to 
the “Licensing of Trades and Businesses Act,” 
provided for the cancellation of licences in 
case of violation of the Hours of Work Act. 
(This legislation is outlined in this issue on 
page 995.) 

The wages and hours under union agree- 
ments on record in the Department as being 
in force for job-printing establishments in 
Alberta are as follows: Edmonton, compositors 


and pressmen, $37.40, 44 hours per week; Cal- 
gary, compositors $36.80, 40 hours per week 
and 92 cents per hour, 44 hours per week; 
pressmen, cylinder, $40.50, platen $36.80, 44 
hours per week; Lethbridge, compositors 
$37.40, 44 hours per week; Medicine Hat, 
compositors $35.64, 44 hours per week. 

The code lists unfair competitive and trade 
practices which are prohibited, including rules 
as to submitting bids for work, rebates, allow- 
ances, discounts, etc., and includes a schedule 
of prices for various kinds of work and ser- 
vices, such as the printing and supply of 
business cards, bill heads, binders, cheques, 
Christmas cards, envelopes, letter heads, 
posters, etc., and the operations incidental to 
their production, also mimeographing, multi- 
graphing, and stitching. In quoting prices for 
work not listed cost must be estimated by 
using the prices for the various operations 
as set out in the list. The clause with refer- 
ence to the observance of the schedule is as 
follows:— 

“The prices for work and services of the 
printing industry as herein set out are the 
lowest advisable in the interest of the public, 
of the employees, and of the industry, and to 
sell or advertise for sale work and/or services 
below these prices is prohibited by this Code.” ° 


Labour Provisions 


The clauses as to labour provisions are as 
follows :— 

1. Hours of Labour—The standard working 
hours shall be 44 hours per week for all 
mechanical operatives, including proprietors, 
supervisors, foremen, apprentices, and all 
others for the time being actually engaged in 
mechanical work. The work week shall be 
divided into not more than six shifts, no one 
of which shall be more than eight hours unless 
overtime be paid. When necessary, overtime 
shall be permitted, provided that not less than 
one and one-half times the regular hourly 
rate of wages be paid for all work in excess 
of eight hours within any 24-hour period. All 
work performed on legal holidays shall be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half, and all 
work performed on Sunday shall be paid for 
at the rate of double time. In a country 
newspaper and job office in a locality where 
competent journeymen for casual employment 
are not available to permit the issue of the 
newspaper within the standard 44-hour week, 
the Advisory Committee may in such cases, 
if petitioned by the employer so affected, 
authorize with the consent of the Board of 
Industrial Relations as constituted under or 
by virtue of The Hours of Work Act, Statutes 
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of Alberta, 1936, extending the standard week 
to 50 hours without overtime pay, but at the 
regular hourly rate of wages, provided that not 
more than 3 hours of overtime be worked in 
any one-day shift. Agreements as between 
employers and organized labour are not af- 
fected by anything contained herein, but hours 
of labour, scales of wages, and working condi- 
tions established by such agreements shall 
be binding upon not only the parties to the 
agreements but upon all persons or establish- 
ments carrying on business in the vicinity 
where the respective agreements are in effect. 


2. In municipalities, villages, towns or cities 
where Canadian or International Union Agree- 
ments are in effect in connection with the 
printing industry the said Agreement shall be 
binding upon all persons or establishments 
subject to the provisions and regulations of 
the Code who operate under “open shop” 
conditions. In the case of more than one such 
Union Agreement being in force the member 
of the industry operating an open shop shall 
notify the Department within thirty days after 
the coming into force of this Code which said 
Union Agreement has been adopted by his 
establishment, and failure to so notify the 
Department shall be a contravention of Code 
regulations and provisions. 


3. In municipalities, villages, towns and 
cities where agreements by collective bargain- 
ing are not in effect, hours of labour, scales 
of wages and working conditions prevailing in 
any printing establishment subject to the pro- 
visions of the Code must be approved by the 
Board of Industrial Relations as constituted 
under and by virtue of The Hours of Work 
Act, Statutes of Alberta, 1936. 


4. Maximum Hour Ezxceptions—The maxi- 
mum standard working hours shall not apply 
to professional persons, technical employees, 
or employees on emergency maintenance, or 
repair work, nor to employees in cases where 
the restriction of hours of highly skilled artis- 
tic or mechanical workers on continuous pro- 
cesses would unavoidably reduce production; 
but in the case of such a highly skilled artistic 
or mechanical worker, the local overtime rate 
shall be paid for the hours worked in excess 
of the maximum. 


A tolerance of ten per cent, without over- 
time pay, over the maximum hours shall be 
permitted in the cases of wash-up crews, ship- 
ping crews, material handlers, elevator opera- 
tors, and other mechanical employees whose 
duties have no direct connection with the 
Graphic Arts processes, and tolerance of twen- 
ty per cent, without overtime pay, shall be 
permitted in the cases of outside delivery men, 
porters, engineers, firemen, janitors, or watch- 
men. The maximum of six shifts per week 
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shall not apply to engineers, firemen, janitors, 
or watchmen. 





World Textile Conference to be held in 
Washington 


Announcement was made on November 13 
from Geneva by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Organization that a 
textile conference would be ‘held in Washing- 
ton early in April on the invitation of the 
President of the United States. By action of 
the 20th session of the International Labour 
Conference, held at Geneva in June it was 
decided to place the question of reduction 
of hours in the textile industry on the agenda 
of 1937 session (Lasour Gazertr, July, 1936, 
page 617). In the meantime a preparatory 
tripartite conference of delegates from all 
textile countries (including government em- 
ployers’ and employees’ delegates) will meet 
in Washington “to consider all aspects of the 
industry which directly or indirectly may have 
a bearing on the improvement of social con- 
ditions in the industry.” 





One of the first “socialized medicine” 
schemes in Eastern Canada has been set up 
in Arundel, P.Q., under the name of the 
Arundel League for Health Insurance and 
Medical Care. Similar societies are in oper- 
ation in Western Canada. 

Under the Arundel scheme, members of the 
league are guaranteed full service of a physi- 
cian th.oughout the year, the cost of member- 
ship is $5 annually for an individual and $15 
for a family. Although free medical service 
is guaranteed, members may have to me‘t 
special fees for medicine and travelling ex- 
penses on distant calls. There is also a 
special fee of $10 in maternity cases. 





According to “Prevention” the official pub- 
lication of the Quebec Safety League, the 
Quebec Association for the Prevention of In- 
dustrial Accidents and the St. John Ambu- 
lance Associations, a comparative analysis of 
twenty classes serviced by the Association for 
the Prevention of Industrial Accidents, re- 
veals that fifteen of the twenty classes show 
an increase of 449 accidents for the first six 
months of the current year compared with 
the corresponding period of last year. The 
total number of accidents reported for the 
period was 2,983 compared with 2,534 in 1935. 
The increase in accidents includes 19 fatalities 
as against 9 during the same period of 1935. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Maritime Sessions of the International Labour Conference 


Twenty-first Session 


HE Twenty-first Session of the Inter- 

national Labour Conference (League of 
Nations), constituted under the provisions of 
the Treaties of Peace, was held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, from October 6 to 24, 1936, and 
dealt exclusively with maritime matters. 


- This is the first Maritime Session that the 
Conference has held for seven years. At the 
Thirteenth Session, in October 1929, four ques- 
tions were submitted to a first discussion: the 
regulation of hours of work on board ship, the 
protection of seamen in case of sickness, the 
promotion of seamen’s welfare in port, and 
the minimum professional capacity of captains 
and officers in the mercantile marine. On the 
conclusion of this examination the Conference 
decided to place these four questions on the 
agenda of a subsequent session for second dis- 
cussion. With a view to this discussion the 
Office at once proceeded to the usual consul- 
tation of Governments. It drew up and sent 
out the necessary questionnaires, and on the 
basis of the replies received it published four 
blue reports. But for some years matters re- 
mained at a standstill. A variety of reasons 
—notably the difficulty of reaching an agree- 
ment between the organizations of the ship- 
owners and of the seamen regarding the pro- 
cedure to be followed for the study of the 
problem of hours of work—prevented the 
Governing Body from fixing the date of a new 
Maritime Session, and the four questions dis- 
cussed in 1929 remained in abeyance. Early 
in 1935, however, as a result of the negotiations 
undertaken to surmount the difficulty, an 
agreement was reached between the _ ship- 
owners’ and seamen’s organizations repre- 
sented on the Joint Maritime Commission, 
and was subsequently approved by the Gov- 
erning Body. The substance of this agree- 
ment was that the question of manning should 
be discussed in connection with the question 
of hours of work on board ship. 

In preparation for the discussion of the 
question as thus extended, a Preparatory 
Technical Maritime Meeting was convened at 
the end of November, 1935. The Governing 
Body, which had in the meantime placed the 
question of holidays with pay in industry 
and commerce on the agenda of the Nine- 
teenth Session, decided also to submit the 
question of holidays with pay for seamen to 
this Technical Meeting. The reports adopted 
by the Meeting, on hours of work and manning, 
and on holidays with pay for seamen, were sent 
to the Governments for observations, and on 
the basis .f the replies received the Office 


published two blue reports which were sub- 
mitted to the Twenty-First Session. 

The agenda of the Twenty-First Session 
accordingly included five items, all of which 
came up for final decision. They were as 
follows :— 


I. (a) Regulation of hours of work on 
board ship. 
(b) Manning in conjunction with hours 
of work on board ship. 


II. Protection of seamen in case of sickness 
(including the treatment of seamen in- 
jured on board ship). 


. Promotion of seamen’s welfare in port. 


IV. Minimum professional capacity of cap- 
tains and officers in the mercantile 
marine. 


V. Holidays with pay for seamen. 


After the Governing Body had decided on 
the agenda of the Twenty-First Session of the 
Conference, a further question arose. One 
result of the widespread and severe unemploy- 
ment accompanying the depression has been a 
fairly general movement of opinion in favour 
of raising the age for the admission of children 
to employment. The Governing Body accord- 
ingly decided to consider the revision of all the 
Conventions already adopted by the Confer- 
ence on this subject. As regards employment 
in industry and commerce, the question has 
been placed on the agenda of the 1937 Session. 
As regards employment at sea, after consulting 
the Joint Maritime Commission, the Govern- 
ing Body wished to take advantage of the 
Maritime Session already convened for Octo- 
ber, 1936, in order to examine the desirability 
of revising the 1920 Convention. Difficulties 
of procedure, however, notably the period of 
notice prescribed by the Standing Orders for 
placing a question on the agenda of the Con- 
ference, prevented the question from being 
added to the agenda of the Twenty-first Ses- 
sion. The Governing Body, therefore, decided 
to convene a Twenty-second Session with a 
single item on its agenda, namely, the partial 
revision of the Convention on the age of ad- 
mission of children to employment at sea. 
The proposal submitted to the Conference on 
this point was the raising of the minimum age 
from fourteen to fifteen years. 


Director’s Report on Maritime Work 


A brief report on the maritime work of the 
International Labour Organization, 1929-36, 
was prepared by the Director of the Interna- 
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tional Labour Office in advance of the Twenty- 
first and Twenty-second Sessions and was com- 
municated to these gatherings. The report in 
question listed the seven “maritime” Con- 
ventions and the six Recommendations which 
had been adopted at previous sessions of the 
International Labour Conference. An indica- 
tion was given of the extent to which these 
maritime Conventions had been ratified by 
individual countries and the measures which 
had been taken in these countries to give effect 
thereto. In bringing the report to a close, the 
Director observed that it had been agreed 
between shipowners and seamen that the Mari- 
time Conferences in October would liquidate 
all of the outstanding maritime questions which 
are on the agenda. He mentioned also that it 
was not likely that any further maritime con- 
ference would be held for some years to come. 
Meanwhile, the International Labour Office 
would continue to carry on and in some 
respects intensify its work of collecting and 
distributing information on maritime ques- 
tions, preparing and issuing documentary 
studies and following up ratifications. “It is 
clear,” he added, “that there are still many 
fields in which the formulation of international 
standards for the conditions of employment 
of seamen might be considered. In this con- 
nection it might be advisable after a reason- 
able interval to consult the Joint Maritime 
Commission of the International Labour Office 
as to which of these questions should be taken 
into special consideration.” 


Plan of Organization 


The objects for which the Internationai 
Labour Organization was formed are set out 
in Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace and 
are, briefly, to promote the improvement of 
industrial conditions by legislative action and 
international agreement. 

Each Member State is entitled, under the 
terms of the Treaties of Peace, to send four 
delegates to the Conference, two of whom 
must be government delegates and the two 
others are to represent, respectively, em- 
ployers and workpeople. These representa- 
tives must be chosen in agreement with the 
industrial organizations, if such organizations 
exist, which are most representative of em- 
ployers or workpeople. Each delegate may 
be accompanied by advisers not exceeding two 
in number for each item on the agenda of 
the meeting. 

The decisions of the Conference may take 
the form of Recommendations or Draft Con- 
ventions. A two-thirds majority of the votes 
cast by the delegates is required for the 
adoption of any Recommendation or Draft 
Convention by the Conference. The Recom- 
mendations and Draft Conventions are after- 
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wards communicated by the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations to the countries 
represented in the International Labour 
Organization. Each country is obliged’ under 
the Treaties, within the period of one year 
at most from the closing of the Conference, 
or if it is impossible owing to exceptional 
circumstances to do so within one year, then 
at the earliest practicable moment and in no 
case later then eighteen months from the 
closing of the Conference, to bring the Recom- 
mendations or Draft Conventions before the 
authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matters lie, for the enactment of 
legislation or other action. . 

In Canada, the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted at each session of 
the Conference have been examined by the 
Law Officers of the Crown to determine 
whether the subject-matters were within 
federal or provincial jurisdiction, and they, 
together with the law officers’ reports on the 
question of jurisdiction, have thereupon been 
brought before the Dominion Parliament and 
the respective Provincial authorities. 


Countries Represented 


Thirty-one maritime countries were repre- 
sented at the 21st Session of the International 
Labour Conference by 95 delegates and 126 
advisers, representing some 51 million tons of 
shipping, or 82 per cent of the total seagoing 
merchant tonnage of the world. The only im- 
portant shipping countries absent were Ger- 
many and Italy. A list of the countries repre- 
sented: follows:— 

Argentine Republic, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Egypt, Estonia, Finland, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Hungary, India, Japan, Latvia, 
Mexico, Norway, Netherlands, Peru, Poland, 
Rumania, Siam, Spain, Sweden, United States 
of America, Union of Socialist Soviet Republic, 
Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation in attendance at 
the Conference was as follows:— 


Government Delegates—Honourable Nor- 
man MclL. Rogers, Minister of Labour; and 
Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory 
Officer, League of Nations, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 


Employers’ Delegate—Mr. A. L. W. Mac- 
Callum, Manager and Secretary of the 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Montreal, 
EA 


Workers’ Delegate—Mr. W. A. MacDonald, 
General Secretary, National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Halifax, NS. 
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Officers of the Conference 


The following were elected as officers of the 
Conference :— 


President—Mr. Paul Berg, President of the 
High Court of Norway. 


Vice-Presidents—Honourable Norman MclL. 
Rogers, Government Delegate, Canada; Mr. 
Garrett, British Employers’ Delegate; and Mr. 
Tomas Taegua, Spanish Workers’ Delegate. 
Mr. Ehlers, French Workers’ Delegate, later 
replaced Mr. Taengua as Workers’ Vice-Pre- 
sident due to the departure of the latter, 
and Mr. East, Government Delegate for Aus- 
tralia, replaced Honourable Norman MclL. 
Rogers as Government Vice-President, as the 
latter was unable to remain in Geneva until 
the close of the Conference. 


Secretary-General—Mr. H. B._ Butler, 
Director of the International Labour Office. 


Committees Appointed 


The following committees were appointed 
in connection with the work of the Conference, 
eight in all, viz: a Selection Committee, Cre- 
dentials Committee, Committee on hours ‘of 
work and manning, Committee on the protec- 
tion of seamen in case of sickness, Committee 
on seamen’s welfare in ports, Committee on 
minimum professional capacity of captains, 
etc., Committee on holidays with pay, and 
Resolutions Committee. 


Opening Addresses 


The Conference was opened by Dr. W. A. 
Riddell, Canadian Government Delegate, as 
chairman of the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labour Office. The tradition of 
holding special Sessions of the International 
Labour Conference to deal with maritime 
matters was, Dr. Riddell said, now well estab- 
lished. It had grown out of a desire of the 
Governing Body to satisfy the expressed 
wishes of shipowners and seamen who pre- 
ferred that maritime matters should not be 
dealt with by the general Conferences. 


The speaker described briefly the circum- 
stances in which the various items had been 
placed on the agenda, and mentioned that 
the Twenty-First Session would be followed 
immediately by another Maritime Session 
which was being called to deal with a pro- 
posed revision of the Convention of 1920 re- 
lating to the minimum age for admission to 
employment at sea. He referred to a pre- 
paratory meeting which had been held in 
Geneva last winter for the consideration of 
the various items inscribed on the agenda of 
the present Conference, and expressed the 


hope that the spirit of conciliation which pre- 
vailed at the preparatory meeting would 
animate the present gathering and assure the 
success of the deliberations. 


Mr. Paul Berg, who had previously served 
as President of the Preparatory Maritime 
Conference in the month of March last, on 
his election as chairman of the present Con- 
ference said he had happy recollections of 
his experience at the preparatory meeting, 
the discussions of which were animated by 
friendly co-operation and goodwill. The spirit 
that prevailed at that meeting was a happy 
augury for the present Conference. Some of 
the questions had very pronounced economic 
aspects which might make them difficult of 
solution in some respects, but which likewise 
made an international agreement on them all 
the more desirable. An international agree- 
ment, could hardly be expected to come up to 
the highest standards practised in the most 
advanced countries. It was equally true, how- 
ever, that independent national progress was 
arrested unless some international minimum 
standards were created by agreement among 
the different countries. It was, in fact, the 
double purpose of the international agreement 
to bring about the maximum of progress 
obtainable at the time all round, and at the 
same time to lay a foundation on which 
further progress could be built both nationally 
and internationally in the future. In making 
these observations, he had in mind, more 
particularly the hours of work and manning, 
which in the eyes of many of the delegates 
overshadowed all others. This was, he sup- 
posed, one of the most difficult international 
questions which had even been dealt with 
in the Conference. The preparatory meeting 
had, however, shown that a basis of agree- 
ment was beginning to emerge. The agenda 
was big with responsibility for the future of 
the Organization, in which seamen had placed 
their confidence. It also gave an opportunity 
of establishing milestones on the path of pro- 
gress in international collaboration and in 
raising the dignity and standing of one of 
the oldest and most attractive of occupations 
in which men earned their living and added 
to the world’s wealth. 


Decisions of Conference 


The different items of the Conference agenda 
were all referred to committees for examina- 
tion and were also discussed in the Confer- 
ence when the committee reports were re- 
ceived. None of the proposals which had 
been inscribed on the Conference agenda 
failed of adoption and the following is a list of 
the Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
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which were adopted by the Conference at its 
Twenty-first Session :— 


Draft Convention concerning the regu- 
lation of hours of work on board ship and 
manning. (By 62 votes to 17). 


Recommendation concerning the regu- 
lation of hours of work on board ship and 
manning. (By 61 votes to 15). 


Draft Convention concerning the lia- 
bility of the shipowner in case of sickness, 
injury or death of seamen. (By 70 votes 
tot y. 

Draft Convention concerning sickness in- 
surance for seamen. (By 60 votes to 5). 


Recommendation concerning the promo- 
tion of seamen’s welfare in ports. (By 88 
votes to nil). 
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Draft Convention concerning the mini- 
mum requirement of professional capacity 
for masters and officers on board merchant 
ship. (By 80 votes to 9). 

Draft Convention concerning annual holi- 
days with pay for seamen. (By 60 votes to 
15). 

The Conference also adopted resolutions at 
this session concerning: 1 compensation for 
accidents and unemployment insurance; 2 
the calling of an economic conference for the 
purpose of removing trade restrictions which 
are a special handicap to the shipping indus- 
try; 3 equality of treatment for national and 
foreign seamen; 4 desirability of abolishing 
the “Contractor System” of employment; 5 
seamen’s wages; and 6 safety conditions and 
accommodation of crews on board cargo 
vessels. 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE PROMOTION OF 
SEAMEN’S WELFARE IN PORTS 


The General Conference of International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
eteans Tes Session on 6th October, 1936, 
an 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the promotion of 
seamen’s welfare in ports, which is the 
We item on the Agenda of the Session, 
an 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts, this 24th day of October of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and_ thirty-six, the 
following Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Seamen’s Welfare in Ports Recom- 
mendation, 1936: 

Whereas by the nature of their calling seamen 
are frequently deprived for long periods of the 
advantages of family life, and may be exposed 
while in ports, particularly in foreign countries, 
to special dangers and difficulties, and whereas 
it is not always possible for them to have the 
benefit of arrangements made to organize the 
spare time, promote the welfare, and safeguard 
the health of the general body of workers; 


Whereas certain Governments and different 
private associations have successfully taken 
various measures for the special help and 
protection of seamen in ports, and whereas such 
protection should be extended to as large a 
number of seamen as possible; and 


Whereas it is important, notwithstanding 
differences which may exist in national and 
local needs and customs, to develop and co- 
ordinate nationally and internationally the 
principal forms of action, in a manner which 
draws no distinction of race between seamen; 


The Conference recommends that each 
Member of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion should take the following principles and 
methods into consideration for the promotion 
of the welfare of both national and foreign 
seamen in ports. 


Part I.—GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


1. It is desirable to create in every important 
port an official or officially recognized body, 
which might comprise representatives of ship- 
owners, seamen, national and local authorities 
and the chief associations concerned, for the 
purposes of:— 

(a) collecting, as far as possible in conjunc- 
tion with the different authorities or 
organizations concerned, including the 
consular authorities of maritime States, 
all useful information and _ suggestions 
on the conditions for seamen in the port; 

(b) advising the competent departments, 
authorities and associations as to the 
adoption, adaptation, and co-ordination 
of measures for the improvement of such 
conditions; and 

(c) collaborating if required with other 
competent bodies in carrying out such 
measures. 

2. It is desirable, in order to enable the 
International Labour Office, to inform the 
Governments of the maritime States and to 
assist them to co-ordinate their action, that 
each of them should keep in touch with the 
Office and furnish it every three years with all 
useful information on the experience acquired 
in the promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports 
and on the progress made in this field. 


Part I].—REGULATION 


38. There should be laws or regulations to 
protect seamen, by measures including the fol- 
lowing, from the dangers to which “they are 
exposed in certain establishments or in the 
docks as such: 


(a) the regulation of the sale of intoxicating 


iquor; 

(b) the prohibition of the employment in 
public houses of young persons of either 
sex under a certain age; 

(c) the application of the provisions of inter- 
national agreements limiting the sale and 
use of narcotics to all seamen without dis- 
tinction of nationality; 
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(d) the prohibition of the entry into the 
docks and harbour area generally of un- 
desirable persons; 

(e) the fencing off of dock areas and the 
protection of the edges of wharves and 
quays and other dangerous parts of 
docks by fixed or movable barriers, wher- 
ever such measures are practicable; 

(f) the provision of sufficient lighting and, 
where necessary, of signposts for docks 
and approaches. 

4. In order to ensure the strict enforcement 
of the measures indicated above and to increase 
their efficacy, there should be arrangements for 
supervision, including: 

(a) supervision of establishments where in- 
toxicating liquors are sold and, where 
necessary and practicable, of hotels, 
cafés, lodging houses and other similar 
establishments in the harbour area; 

(6) supervision, which might be carried out 
jointly by masters and the public authori- 
ties, of persons visiting ships, including 
boatmen plying between ships and the 
shore, with a view to preventing intoxi- 
cating liquor or narcotics being wrong- 
fully brought on board or the fulfilment 
of any other illicit purpose; 

(¢) the maintenance in the harbour area of 
adequate police forces, specially trained 
and equipped, which should keep in touch 
with the other supervising bodies. 

5. For the better protection of foreign sea- 

men, measures should be taken to facilitate 

(a) their relations with their consuls; and 

(0) effective co-operation between consuls and 
the local or national authorities. 


Part III].—HEALTH 


6. Soliciting and enticing, whether directly 
or indirectly, in the neighbourhood of the har- 
bour and in districts frequented by seamen 
should be energetically repressed. 


7. All suitable measures should be taken to 
make known to seamen entering the port, ir- 
respective of their nationality: 


(a) the dangers and means of preventing 
diseases to which they are exposed, in- 
cluding more particularly tuberculosis 
and tropical and venereal diseases; 

(b) the necessity for persons suffering from 
disease to undergo treatment, and the 
sacinhdes available for such treatment; 
an 

(c) the dangers arising from the habit of 
using narcotics. 

8. The treatment of seamen suffering from 
disease should be facilitated by suitable 
measures including: 

(a) as wide extension as possible, especially 
in the dock area, of free and continued 
treatment for veneral diseases, as pro- 
vided, for example, by the Agreement 
concerning Facilities to be given to Mer- 
chant Seamen for the Treatment of Ven- 
ereal Diseases, signed at Brussels, 1 
December, 1924. 

(b) the admission of seamen to clinics and 
hospitals, in ports, without difficulty and 
irrespective of nationality or religious 
belief; 

(c) as wide application as possible to foreign 
seamen of the provision made for the pro- 
tection of nationals against tuberculosis; 

(d) the provision, whenever possible, of ar- 
rangements, designed to enstre, when 


necessary, continuation of treatment with 
a view to supplementing the medical 
facilities available to seamen. 


Part 1[V.—ACCOMMODATION AND RECREATION 


9. Arrangements should be made, at least in 
the larger ports, for the material and general 
assistance of seamen while in the port, and 
such arrangements should more particularly in- 
clude: 

(a) the institution or development of sea- 
men’s hostels of a satisfactory character 
and furnishing suitable board and lodging 
at reasonable prices; 

(b) the institution or development of insti- 
tutes—which might be distinct from the 
seamen’s hostels, but should keep as far 
as possible in touch with them—providing 
meeting and recreation rooms (canteens, 
rooms for games, libraries, etc.) ; 

(¢) the organization, where possible in co- 
operation with ships’ sports clubs, of 
healthy recreations, such as sports, ex- 
cursions, etc.; 

(d) the promotion, by every possible means, 
of the family life of seamen. 


Part V.—SAVINGS AND REMITTANCE OF WAGES 


10. In order to help to save and to transmit 

their savings to their families: 

(a) there should be adopted a simple, rapid 
and safe system, operating with the assis- 
tance of consuls, masters, ship-owners’ 
agents or reliable private institutions, for 
enabling seamen, and more especially 
those who are in a foreign country, to 
deposit or remit the whole or part of their 
wages; 

(6) a system for enabling seamen, at the 
time of their signing on or during the 
voyage, to allot, if they so desire, a pro- 
portion of their wages for remittance at 
regular intervals to their families, should 
be instituted or made of more general 
application. 


Part VI=—INFORMATION FOR SEAMEN 


11. In view of the fact that the success of 
most of the measures recommended above must 
depend to a large extent on suitable publicity 
among seamen, such publicity should be organ- 
ized and undertaken by the public authorities, 
the bodies referred to in Part I of this Recom- 
mendation, and the competent associations, as- 
sisted as far as possible by the ship’s officers 
and doctor and by ships’ sports clubs. 

12. Such publicity might include: 

(a) the distribution on shore and, subject 
to the consent of the master, on board 
ship, of pamphlets in the most appropri- 
ate languages giving clear information as 
to the facilities available for seamen in 
the port of call or in the next ports for 
which the ship is bound; 

(b) the creation in the larger ports of in- 
formation offices, either at shipping 
offices or elsewhere, easily accessible to 
seamen and staffed by persons capable of 
giving directly such explanations or 
guidance as may be useful; 

(ec) the inclusion of some useful information 
for the physical well-being and general 
protection of seamen in seamen’s books, 
discharge books or other documents habi- 
tually carried by seamen, or in notices 
posted in a conspicuous place in the crew’s 
quarters; 
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(d) the frequent publication of articles of 
general and educational interest to sea- 
men in periodicals read by seamen, both 
of specialized and general interest, and 
also the use of the cinema for this 
purpose; 

the distribution of information concern- 
ing the tariffs of local transport and of 
local places of interest and entertainment. 


(e) 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING 


Part VII—HEQuaLity or TREATMENT 


13. Governments, authorities and organiza- 
tions which may have to administer funds for 
the welfare of seamen are specially urged not 
to concern themselves solely with seamen of a 
particular nationality, but to act as generously 
as possible in the spirit of international soli- 
darity. 


THE MINIMUM REQUIREMENT OF 


PROFESSIONAL CAPACITY FOR MASTERS AND OFFICERS ON BOARD 


MERCHANT SHIPS. 


The General Conference of the International 
Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-first 
Session on 6th October, 1936, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the establishment 
by each maritime country of a minimum 
requirement of professional capacity in the 
case of captain, navigating and engineer 
officers in charge of watches on board mer- 
chant ships, which is the fourth item on 
the Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Draft Interna- 
tional Convention. 

adopt, this 24th day of October of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty-six, the 
following Draft Convention, which may be 
cited as the Officers’ Competency Certificates 
Convention, 1936: 


Article 1 


1. This Convention applies to all vessels 
registered in a territory for which this Con- 
vention is in force and engaged in maritime 
navigation with the exception of: 

(a) ships of war; 

(b) Government vessels, or vessels in the 
service of a public authority, which are 
not engaged in trade; 

(c) wooden ships of primitive build such as 
dhows and junks. 

2. National laws or regulations may grant 

exemptions or exceptions in respect of vessels 
of less than 200 tons gross registered tonnage. 


Article 2 


For the purpose of this Convention the 
following expressions have the meanings here- 
by assigned to them: 

(a) “master or skipper” means any person 

having command or charge of a vessel; 

(b) “navigating officer in charge of a watch” 
means any person, other than a pilot, 
who is for the time being actually in 
charge of the navigation or mancuvring 
of a vessel; 

“chief engineer” means any person per- 
manently responsible for the mechanical 
propulsion of a vessel; 

“engineer officer in charge of a watch” 
means any person who is for the time 
being actually in charge of the running 
of a vessel’s engines. 


Article 3 


1. No person shall be engaged to perform 
or shall perform on board any vessel to which 
this Convention applies the duties of master 
or skipper, navigating officer in charge of a 
watch, chief engineer, or engineer officer in 


(¢) 


(d) 


charge of a watch, unless he holds a certifi- 
cate of competency to perform such duties, 
issued or approved by the public authority of 
the territory where the vessel is registered. 
2. Exceptions to the provisions of this 
Article may be made only in cases of force 


majeure. 
Article 4 


1. No person shall be granted a certificate 
of competency unless: 

(a) he has reached the minimum age pre 
scribed for the issue of the certificate 
in question; 
his professional experience has been of 
the minimum duration prescribed for 
ened issue of the certificate in question; 
and 
he has passed the examinations organ- 
ized and supervised by the competent 
authority for the purpose of testing 
whether he possesses the qualifications 
necessary for performing the duties 
corresponding to the certificate for 
which he is a candidate. 

2. National laws or regulations shall: 

(a) prescribe a minimum age to have been 
attained by and a minimum period of 
professional experience to have been 
completed by candidates for each grade 
of competency certificate; 

provide for the organization and super- 
vision by the competent authority of 
one or more examinations for the pur- 
pose of testing whether candidates for 
competency certificates possess the 
qualifications necessary for performing 
the duties corresponding to the certifi- 
eates for which they are candidates. 

3. Any Member of the Organization may, 
during a period of three years from the date 
of its ratification, issue competency certifi- 
cates to persons who have not passed the 


(0) 


(¢) 


(b) 


examinations organized in virtue of para- 
graph 2 (b) of this Article who: 
‘ (a) have in fact had _ sufficient practical 


experience of the duties corresponding 
to the certificate in question; and 

(6) have no record of any serious technical 
error against them. 


Article 5 


1. Each Member which ratifies this Con- 
vention shall ensure its due enforcement by 
an efficient system of inspection. 

2. National laws or regulations shall pro- 
vide for the cases in which the authorities of 
a Member may detain vessels registered in its 
territory on account of a breach of the provi- 
sions of this Convention. 

3. Where the authorities of a Member which 
has ratified this Convention find a breach of 
its provisions on a vessel registered in the 
territory of another Member which has also 
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ratified the Convention, the said authorities 
shall communicate with the consul of the Mem- 
ber in the territory of which the vessel is 
registered. 


Article 6 


1. National laws or regulations shall prescribe 
penalties or disciplinary measures for cases in 
which the provisions of this Convention are not 
respected. 

2. In particular, such penalties or disciplinary 
measures shall be prescribed for cases in 
which:— 

(a) a shipowner, shipowner’s agent, master, 
or skipper has engaged a person not 
spite eh as required by this Conven- 
ion; 

(b) a master or skipper has allowed any 
of the duties defined in Article 2 of this 
Convention to be performed by a person 
not holding the corresponding or a 
superior certificate; 

(ec) a person has obtained by fraud or forged 
documents an engagement to perform any 
of the duties defined in the said Article 
2 without holding the requisite certificate. 


Article 7 


1. In respect of the territories referred to in 
Article 35 of the Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, each Member of 
the Organization which ratifies this Convention 
shall append to its ratification a declaration 
stating :— 

(a) the territories in respect of which it 
undertakes to apply the provisions of the 
Convention without modification; 

(6) the territories in respect of which it 
undertakes to apply the provisions of the 


Convention subject to modifications, 
hogel her with details of the said modifica- 
ions; 


(c) the territories in respect of which the 
Convention is inapplicable and in such 
cases the grounds on which it is in- 
applicable; 

(d) the territories in respect of which it 
reserves its decision. 

2. The undertakings referred to in  sub- 
paragraphs (a) and (6b) of paragraph 1 of this 
Article shall be deemed to be an integral part 
of the ratification and shall have the force of 
ratification. 

3. Any Member may by a subsequent declara- 
tion cancel in whole or in part any reservations 
made in its original declaration in virtue of 
sub-paragraphs (b), (ec) or (d) of paragraph 1 
of this Article. 


Article 8 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 9 
1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International 


Labour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Secretary-General. 

2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members have been registered with the Secre- 
tary-General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
date on which its ratification has been 
registered. 


Article 10 


As soon as the ratification of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered, the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations shall so notify all the 
Members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. He shall likewise notify them of the 
registration of ratifications which may be com- 
municated subsequently by other Members of 
the Organization. 


Article 11 


1. A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of 
ten years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by an act communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for registration. Such denunciation 
shall not take effect until one year after the 
date on which it is registered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this 
Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period of 
ten years mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, exercise the right of denunciation 
provided for in this Article, will be bound for 
another period of ten years and, thereafter, may 
denounce this Convention at the expiration of 
each period of ten years under the terms 
provided for in this Article. 


Article 12 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference a 
report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
Agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article 13 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new 
Convention revising this Convention in whole 
or in part, then, unless the new Convention 
otherwise provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure 
involve the immediate denunciation of 
this Convention, notwithstanding the 
provisions of Article 11 above, if and 
when the new revising Convention shall 
have come into force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Conven- 
tion shall cease to be open to ratification 
by the Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but have 
not ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 14 


The French and English texts of this Conven- 
tion shall both be authentic. 
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DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING ANNUAL HOLIDAYS WITH 
PAY FOR SEAMEN 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-first Ses- 
sion on 6 October, 1936, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to holidays with 
pay for seamen which is the fifth item on 
the Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Draft International Con- 
vention, 

adopts, this 24th day of October of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-six, the follow- 
ing Draft Convention which may be cited as the 
Holidays with Pay (Sea) Convention, 1936: 


Article 1 


This Convention applies to the master, 
janice and members of the crew, including 
wireless operators in the service of a wire- 
less telegraphy company, of all sea-going ves- 
sels, whether publicly or privately owned, which 
are registered in a territory for which the 
Convention is in force and are engaged in the 
transport of cargo or passengers for the pur- 
pose of trade. 

2. National laws or regulations shall deter- 
mine when vessels are to be regarded as sea- 
going vessels for the purpose of this Conven- 
tion. 

3. This Convention does not apply to: 

(a) persons employed in vessels engaged in 
fishing, whaling or similar pursuits or in 
operations directly connected therewith; 

(b) persons employed in any vessels the crew 
of which consists entirely of members of 
the owner’s family as defined by national 
laws or regulations; 

(c) persons not remunerated for their ser- 
vices, or remunerated only by a nominal 
salary or wage, or remunerated exclu- 
sively by a share of profits; 

(d) persons working exclusively or mainly 
on their own account; 

(e) persons employed in wooden ships of 
primitive build such as dhows and junks; 

(f) persons whose duties are connected solely 
with the cargo carried on board and who 
are not in fact in the employment either 
of the owner or of the master; 

(g) travelling dockers. 


Article 2 


1. Every person to whom this Convention 
applies shall be entitled after one year of con- 
tinuous service with the same undertaking to 
an annual holiday with pay the duration of 
which shall be: 

(a) in the case of masters, officers, and wire- 
less operators, not less than twelve work- 
ing days; 

(b) in the case of other members of the 
crew, not less than nine working days. 

2. For the purpose of calculating when a 
holiday is due: 

(a) service off articles shall be included in 

the reckoning of continuous service; 

(6) short interruptions of service not due to 
the act or fault of the employee and not 
exceeding a total of six weeks shall not 


be deemed to break the continuity of 
the periods of service which precede and 
follow them; 

continuity of service shall not be deemed 
_to be interrupted by any change in the 

management or ownership of the. vessel 
or vessels in which the person concerned 
has served. 

3. The following shall not be 
the annual holiday with pay: 

(a) public and customary holidays; 

(6) interruptions of service due to sickness; 

(ec) any time off allowed in compensation for 

weekly rest days and public holidays 
worked at sea. 

4. There may be defined by national laws 
or regulations or by collective agreement special 
circumstances in which, subject to conditions 
prescribed by such laws or regulations or fixed 
by such agreement, 

(a) an annual holiday with pay due in vir- 
tue of this Convention may be divided 
into parts or be accumulated with a sub- 
sequent holiday; 
there may be substituted for such a holi- 
day, when in exceptional circumstances 
the service so requires, a cash payment 
at least equivalent to the remuneration 
provided for in Article 4. 


Article 8 


1. The annual holiday shall be given in the 
territory in which the vessel is registered at 
one of the following ports: 

(a) the port from which the vessel trades; 

(6) the port at which the person entitled to 

the holiday was engaged; or 

(c) the port of the vessel’s final destination. 

2. Provided that the holiday may be given 
at any other port by mutual consent. 

3. When an annual holiday is due it shall 
be given by mutual agreement at the first 
SRE ey as the requirements of the service 
allow. 


(e 


— 


included in 


(0) 


Article 4 


1. Every person taking a holiday in virtue 
of Article 2 of this Convention shall receive 
in respect of the full period of the holiday his 
usual remuneration. 

2. The usual remuneration payable in virtue 
of the preceding paragraph shall include a 
suitable subsistence allowance and shall be cal- 
culated in a manner which shall be prescribed 
by national laws or regulations or fixed by 
collective agreement. 


Article 5 


Any agreement to relinquish the right to an 
annual holiday with pay, or to forego such a 
holiday, shall be void. 


Article 6 


National laws or regulations may provide that 
a person who engages in paid employment dur- 
ing the course of his annual holiday may be 
deprived of his right to payment in respect 
of the period of the holiday. 


Article 7? 


A person who leaves or is discharged from 
the service of his employer before he has taken 
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a holiday due to him shall receive in respect 
of every day of holiday due to him in virtue 
of this Convention the remuneration provided 
for in Article 4. 


Article 8 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention 
shall require employers to keep records for the 
purpose of facilitating its effective enforcement. 


Article 9 


Eich Member which ratifies this Convention 
shall establish a system of penalties to ensure 
the application of its provisions. 


Article 10 


Nothing in this Convention shall affect any 
law, award, custom or agreement between ship- 
owners and seamen which ensures more favour- 
able conditions than those provided by this 
Convention. 


Article 11 


1. In respect of the territories referred to in 
Article 85 of the Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, each Member of 
the Organization which ratifies this Convention 
shall append to its ratification a declaration 
stating: 

(a) the territories in respect of which it un- 
dertakes to apply the provisions of the 
Convention without modification; 

(6) the territories in respect of which it 
undertakes to apply the provisions of the 
Convention subject to modifications, to- 
gether with details of the said modifica- 
tions; 

(c) the territories in respect of which the 
Convention is inapplicable and in such 
cases the grounds on which it is inap- 
plicable; 

(d) the territories in respect of which it re- 
serves its decision. 

2. The undertakings referred to in sub-para- 

graphs (a) and (b) of paragraph 1 of this 
Article shall be deemed to be an integral part 


of the ratification and shall have the force of 
ratification. 


3. Any Member may by a subsequent declar- 
ation cancel in whole or in part any reserva- 
tions made in its original declaration in virtue 
of sub-paragraphs (b), (c) or (d) of paragraph 
1 of this Article. 


Article 12 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 13 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been regis- 
tered with the Secretary-General. 


2. It shall come into force six months after 
the date on which there have been registered 
by the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations the ratifications of five Members of 
the Organization, each of which has more than 
one million tons gross of sea-going merchant 
shipping. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member six months after the 
date on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered. 


Article 14 


As soon as the ratifications of five of the 
Members mentioned in the second paragraph 
of Article 13 have been registered, the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations shall so 
notify all the Members of the International 
Labour Organization. He shall likewise notify 
them of the registration of ratifications which 
may be communicated subsequently by other 
members of the Organization. 


Articles 15-18 


(These articles respecting ratification of this 
Convention are identical with those detailed 
above in the Draft Convention concerning the 
minimum requirement for masters and officers 
on merchant ships—Articles 11-14 inclusive). 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING THE LIABILITY OF THE SHIPOWNER 
IN CASE OF SICKNESS, INJURY OR DEATH OF SEAMEN 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-first 
Session on 6th October, 1936, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the liability of 
the shipowner in case of sickness, injury 
or death of seamen, which is included in 
the second item on the Agenda of the 
Session, and 


Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Draft International 
Convention, 


adopts, this 24th day of October of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty-six, the 
following Draft Convention which may be cited 
as the Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and Injured 
Seamens’ Convention, 1936:— 


Article 1 


1. This Convention applies to all persons 
employed on board any vessel, other than a ship 
of war, registered in a territory for which this 
Convention is in force and ordinarily engaged 
in maritime navigation. 

2. Provided that any Member of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization may in its national 
laws or regulations make such exceptions as it 
deems necessary in respect of:— 


(a) persons employed on board: 


(i) vessels of public authorities when 
such vessels are not engaged in 
trade; 


(ii) coastwise fishing boats; 

(iii) boats of less than twenty-five tons 
gross tonnage; 

(iv) wooden ships of primitive build 


such as dhows and junks;: 
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(b) persons employed on board by an 
employer other than the shipowner; ; 

(c) persons employed solely in ports in 
repairing, cleaning, loading or unloading 
vessels; 

(d) members of the shipowner’s family; 

(e) pilots. 

Article 2 
1. The shipowner shall be liable in respect 


(a) sickness and injury occurring between 
the date specified in the articles of agree- 
ment for reporting for duty and the 
termination of the engagement; 

(b) death resulting from such sickness or 
injury. 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 

may make exceptions in respect of:— 

(a) injury incurred otherwise than in the 
service of the ship; 

(6) injury or sickness due to the wilful act, 
default or misbehaviour of the sick, 
injured or deceased person; 

(c) sickness or infirmity intentionally con- 
cealed when the engagement is entered 
into. 

3. National laws or regulations may provide 
that the shipowner shall not be liable in respect 
of sickness, or death directly attributable to 
sickness, if at the time of the engagement the 
person employed refused to be medically 
examined. 


Article 8 


For the purpose of this Convention, medical 
care and maintenance at the expense of the 
shipowner comprises:— 

(a) medical treatment and the supply of 
proper and_ sufficient medicines and 
therapeutical appliances; and 

(b) board and lodging. 


Article 4 


1. The shipowner shall be lable to defray 
the expense of medical care and maintenance 
until the sick or injured person has been cured, 
or until the sickness or incapacity has been 
declared of a permanent character. 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may limit the liability of the shipowner to 
defray the expense of medical care and mainten- 
ance to a period which shall not be less than 
sixteen weeks from the day of the injury or the 
commencement of the sickness. 

3. Provided also that if there is in force in the 
territory in which the vessel is registered a 
scheme applying to seamen of compulsory sick- 
ness insurance, compulsory accident insurance, 
or workmen’s compensation for accidents, 
national laws or regulations may provide:— 

(a) that a shipowner shall cease to be liable 

in respect of a sick or injured person 
from the time at which that person 


becomes entitled to medical benefits 
under the insurance or compensation 
scheme; 


(b) that the shipowner shall cease to be 
liable from the time prescribed by law 
for the grant of medical benefits under 
the insurance or compensation scheme 
to the beneficiaries of such schemes, even 
when the sick or injured person is not 
covered by the scheme in _ question, 
unless he is excluded from the scheme by 
reason of any restriction which affects 
particularly foreign workers or workers 
not. resident in the territory in which 
the vessel is registered. 


Article 5 

1. Where the sickness or injury results in 
incapacity for work the shipowner shall be 
liable:-— 

(a) to pay full wages as long as the sick or 

injured person remains on board; 

(b) if the sick or injured person has 
dependents, to pay wages in whole or in 
part as prescribed by national laws or 
regulations from the time when he is 
landed until he has been cured or the 
sickness or incapacity has been declared 
of a permanent character. 

2. Provided that national laws or regulations 
may limit the liability of the shipowner to pay 
wages in whole or in part in respect of a person 
no longer on board to a period which shall not 
be less than sixteen weeks from the day of the 
injury or the commencement of the sickness. 

3. Provided also that if there is in force in the 
territory in which the vessel is registered a 
scheme applying to seamen of compulsory 
sickness insurance, compulsory accident insur- 
ance, or workmen’s compensation for accidents, 
national laws or regulations may provide:— 


(a) that a shipowner shall cease to be liable 
in respect of a sick or injured person 
from the time at which that person 
becomes entitled to cash benefits under 
the insurance or compensation scheme; 

(6) that the shipowner shall cease to be 
liable from the time prescribed by law 
for the grant of cash benefits under the 
insurance or compensation scheme to the 
beneficiaries of such schemes, even when 
the sick or injured person is not covered 
by the scheme in question, unless he is 
excluded from the scheme by reason of 
any restriction which affects particularly 
foreign workers or workers not resident 
in the territory in which the vessel is 
registered. 


Article 6 


1. The shipowner shall be liable to defray the 
expense of repatriating every sick or injured 
person who is landed during the voyage in 
consequence of sickness or injury. 

2. The port to which the sick or injured 
person is to be returned shall be:— 

(a) the port at which he was engaged; 

(6) the port at which the voyage commenced; 

or 

(c) a port in his own country or the country 

to which he belongs; or 

(d) another port agreed upon by him and the 

master or shipowner, with the approval 
of the competent authority. 


3. The expense of repatriation shall include 
all charges for the transportation, accommoda- 
tion and food of the sick or injured person 
during the journey and his maintenance up to 
the time fixed for this departure. 

4. If the sick or injured person is capable of 
work, the shipowner may discharge his liability 
to repatriate him by providing him with suit- 
able employment on board a vessel proceeding 
to one of the destinations mentioned in para- 
graph 2 of this Article. 


Article 7 


1. The shipowner shall be liable to defray 
burial expenses in case of death occurring on 
board, or in case of death occurring on shore 
if at the time of his death the deceased person 
was entitled to medical care and maintenance 
at the shipowner’s expense. 
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2. National laws or regulations may provide 
that burial expenses paid by the shipowner 
shall be reimbursed by an insurance institution 
in cases in which funeral benefit is payable in 
respect of the deceased person under laws or 
regulations relating to social insurance or 
workmen’s compensation. 


Article 8 


National laws or regulations shall require the 
shipowner or his representative to take mea- 
sures for safeguarding property left on board 
by sick, injured or deceased persons to whom 
this Convention applies. 


Article 9 


National laws or regulations shall make prov- 
ision for securing the rapid and inexpensive 
settlement of disputes concerning the liability 
of the shipowner under this Convention. 


Article 10 


The shipowner may be exempted from liabi- 
lity under Articles 4, 6 and 7 of this Convention 
in so far as such liability is assumed by the 
public authorities. 


Article 11 


This Convention and national laws or regu- 
lations relating to benefits under this Conven- 
tion shall be so interpreted and enforced as to 
ensure equality of treatment to all seamen ir- 
respective of nationality, domicile or race. 


Article 12 


Nothing in this Convention shall affect any 
law, award, custom or agreement between ship- 
owners and seamen which ensures more favour- 
able conditions than those provided by this 
Convention. 

Article 18 


1. In respect of the territories referred to in 
Article 85 of the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, each Member of 
the Organisation which ratifies this Convention 
shall append to its ratification a declaration 
stating: 

(a) the territories in respect of which it 
undertakes to apply the provisions of 
the Convention without modification; 

(6) the territories in respect of which it 
undertakes to apply the provisions of 
the Convention subject to modifications, 


together with details of the said modi- 
fications; 

(c) the territories in respect of which the 
Convention is inapplicable and in such 
cases the grounds on which it is inap- 
plicable; 

(d) the territories in respect of which it 
reserves its decision. 

2. The undertaking referred to in sub-para- 
graphs (a) and (b) of paragraph 1 of this 
Article shall be deemed to be an integral part 
of the ratification and shall have the force of 
ratification. 

3. Any Member may by a subsequent declara- 
tion cancel in whole or in part any reservations 
made in its original declaration in virtue of 
sub-paragraphs (6), (c) or (d) of paragraph 1 
of this Article. 

Article 14 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 15 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International 
Labour Organisation whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Secretary-General. 

2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members have been registered with the Sec- 
retary-General. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months after 
the date on which its ratification has been 
registered. 

Article 16 
As soon as the ratifications of two Members 


of the International Labour Organisation have 
been registered, the Secretary-General of the 


_League of Nations shall so notify all the Mem- 


bers of the International Labour Organisation. 
He shall likewise notify them of the registra- 
tion of ratifications which may be commu- 
nicated subsequently by other Members of the 
Organisation, 


Articles 17-20 


(These articles respecting ratification of this 
Convention are identical with those detailed 
above in the Draft Convention concerning the 
minimum requirement for masters and officers 
on merchant ships—Articles 11-14 inclusive). 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING SICKNESS INSURANCE 
FOR SEAMEN 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-first 
Session on 6 October 1936, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to sickness in- 
surance for seamen which is included in the 
second item on the Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Draft International 
Convention, 

adopts, this 24th day of October of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty-six, the 
following Draft Convention which may be cited 
pi yhe Sickness Insurance (Sea) Convention, 


Article 1 


1. Every person employed as master or mem- 
ber of the crew or otherwise in the service of 
the ship, on board any vessel, other than a ship 
of war, registered in a territory for which this 
Convention is in force and engaged in maritime 
navigation or sea-fishing, shall be insured under 
a compulsory sickness insurance scheme. 


2. Provided that any Member of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation may in its nat- 
ional laws or regulations make such exceptions 
as it deems necessary in respect of: 

(a) persons employed on board vessels of 
public authorities when such vessels are 
not engaged in trade; 

(b) persons whose wages or income exceed 
a prescribed amount; 
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(c) persons who are not paid a money wage; 
(d) persons not resident in the territory of 
the Member; 
(e) persons below or above prescribed age- 
limits; 
(f) members of the employer’s family; 
(g) pilots. 
Article 2 


1. An insured person who is rendered in- 
eapable of work and deprived of his wages by 
reason of sickness shall be entitled to a cash 
benefit for at least the first twenty-six weeks or 
one hundred and eighty days of incapacity 
from and including the first day for which 
benefit is payable. 

2. The right to benefit may be made condi- 
tional upon the completion of a qualifying period 
and of a waiting period of a few days counted 
from the beginning of the incapacity. 


3. The cash benefit granted to the insured 
person shall never be fixed at a rate lower than 
that fixed by the general scheme of compulsory 
sickness insurance, where such a scheme exists 
but does not apply to seamen. 


4. Cash benefit may be withheld: 


(a) while the insured person is on board 
or abroad; 

(b) while the insured person is maintained 
by the insurance institution or from 
public funds: Provided that in such case 
it shall only partially be withheld when 
the insured person has family responsi- 
bilities; 

(c) while in respect of the same illness the 
insured person receives compensation 
from another source to which he is en- 
titled by law, so however that in such 
case benefit shall only be wholly or par- 
tially withheld if and so far as such com- 
pensation is equal to or less than the 
amount of the benefit payable under the 
sickness insurance scheme. 


5. Cash benefit may be reduced or refused in 
the case of sickness caused by the insured per- 
son’s wilful misconduct. 


Article 3 


1. The insured person shall be entitled free 
of charge, as from the commencement of his 
illness and at least until the period prescribed 
for the grant of sickness benefit expires, to 
medical treatment by a fully qualified medical 
practitioner and to the supply of proper and 
sufficient medicines and appliances. 


2. Provided that the insured person may be 
required to pay such part of the cost of medical 
benefit as may be prescribed by national laws 
or regulations. 


8. Medical benefit may be withheld while 
the insured person is on board or abroad. 


4. Whenever the circumstances so require, the 
insurance institutions may provide for the treat- 
ment of the sick person in hospital and in 
such case shall grant him full maintenance to- 
gether with the necessary medical attention and 
care. 


Article 4 


1. When the insured person is abroad and 
by reason of sickness has lost his right to 
wages, whether previously payable in whole or 
in part, the cash benefit to which he would 
have been entitled had he not been abroad shall 
be paid in whole or in part to his family until 
his return to the territory of the Member. 
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2. National laws or regulations may prescribe 
or authorize the provision of the following 
benefits: 

(@) when the insured person has family 

responsibilities, a cash benefit additional 
to that provided for in Article 2; 

(b) in case of the sickness of members of 
the insured person’s family living in his 
home and dependent on him, aid in kind 
or in cash. 

Article 5 


1. National laws or regulations shall prescribe 
the conditions under which an insured woman, 
while in the territory of the Member, shall 
be entitled to maternity benefit. 

2. National laws or regulations may prescribe 
the conditions under which the wife of an in- 
sured man, while in the territory of the Member, 
shall be entitled to maternity benefit. 


Article 6 


1. On the death of the insured person, a cash 
benefit of an amount prescribed by national 
laws or regulations shall be paid to the members 
of the family of the deceased or be applied for 
defraying the funeral expenses. 

2. Where there is in force a pension scheme 
for the survivors of deceased seamen, the grant 
of the cash benefit provided for in the preceding 
paragraph shall not be compulsory. 


Article 7 


The right to insurance benefit shall continue 
even in respect of sickness occurring during a 
definite period after the termination of the last 
engagement, which period shall be fixed by 
national laws or regulations in such a way as 
to cover the norma! interval between successive 
engagements. 


Article 8 


1. The insured persons and their employers 
shall share in providing the financial] resources 
of the sickness insurance scheme. 

2. National laws or regulations may provide 
for a financial contribution by the public auth- 
orities. 

Article 9 


1. Sickness insurance shall be administered by 
self-governing institutions, which shall be under 
the administrative and financial supervision of 
the public authorities and shall not be carried 
on with a view to profit. 

2. Insured persons, and in the case of insur- 
ance institutions set up specially for seamen 
under laws or regulations the employers also, 
shall participate in the management of the in- 
stitutions under such conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by national laws or regulations, which 
may also provide for the participation of other 
persons concerned. 

3. Provided that the administration of _sick- 
ness insurance may be undertaken directly by 
the State where and so long as its administra- 
tion by self-governing institutions is rendered 
difficult or impossible by reason of national 
conditions. 

Article 10 


1. The insured person shall have a right of 
appeal in case of dispute concerning his right to 
benefit. 

2. The procedure for dealing with disputes 
shall be rendered rapid and inexpensive for the 
insured person by means of special courts or 
any other method deemed appropriate under 
national laws or regulations. 
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Article 11 


Nothing in this Convention shall affect any 
law, award, custom or agreement between ship- 
owners and seamen which ensures more favour- 
able conditions than those provided by this 
Convention. 

Article 12 


1. In respect of the territories referred to 
in Article 35 of the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, each Member of 
the Organization which ratifies this Convention 
shall append to its ratification a declaration 
stating: 

(a) the territories in respect of which it 
undertakes to apply the provisions of 
the Convention without modification; 

(b) the territories in respect of which it 
undertakes to apply the provisions of 
the Convention subject to modifications, 
together with details of the said modifi- 
cations; 

(c) the territories in respect of which the 
Convention is inapplicable and in such 
cases the grounds on which it is inapplic- 
able; 

(d) the territories in respect of which it 
reserves its decision. 

2. The undertakings referred to in _ sub- 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of paragraph 1 of 
this Article shall be deemed to be an integral 
part of the ratification and shall have the 
force of ratification. 

3. Any Member may by a subsequent declara- 
tion cancel in whole or in part any reservations 
made in its original declaration in virtue of 
sub-paragraphs (6), (ce) or (d) of paragraph 1 
of this Article. 
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Article 13 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 14 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been regis- 
tered with the Secretary-General. 

2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members have been registered with the Secre- 
tary-General. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
rn on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered. 


Article 15 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered, the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations shall so notify all the Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization. 
He shall likewise notify them of the registration 
of ratifications which may be communicated 
subsequently by other Members of the Organi- 
zation. 


Articles 16-19 


(These articles respecting ratification of this 
Convention are identical with those detailed 
above in the Draft Convention concerning 
minimum requirement for masters and officers 
on merchant ships—Articles 11-14 inclusive). 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING HOURS OF WORK ON BOARD 
SHIP AND MANNING 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Twenty- 
first Session on 6 October 1936, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the regulation of 
hours of work on board ship and manning 
in conjunction with hours of work on 
board ship 
which is the first item on the Agenda 
of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Draft International 
Convention, 

adopts, this 24th day of October of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty-six, the 
following Draft Convention which may be cited 
as the Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Con- 
vention, 1936: 


Part JI.—Score AND DEFINITIONS 


Article 1 


1. This Convention applies to every  sea- 
going mechanically-propelled vessel, whether 
publicly or privately owned, which: 

(a) is registered in a territory for which 

the Convention is in force; 

(6) is employed in the transport of cargo 

ee for the purpose of trade; 
an 


(c) is engaged on an international voyage, 
by which is meant any voyage from a 
port of one country to a port outside 
such country, every colony, overseas ter- 
ritory, protectorate or territory under 
suzerainty or mandate, being regarded 
as a separate country. 

2. This Convention does not apply to: 

(a) sailing vessels with auxiliary engines, or 

(6) vessels engaged in fishing, whaling or 
similar pursuits, or in operations dir- 
ectly connected therewith. 

3. Any Member may exempt vessels regis- 
tered in its territory from the application of 
this Convention while such vessels are exclu- 
sively engaged in voyages upon which they do 
not proceed further from the country from 
which they trade than the nearby ports of 
neighbouring countries within geographical 
limits which: 

(a) are clearly specified by national laws 

or regulations; 

(6) are uniform in respect of the applica- 
tion of all the provisions of this Con- 
vention; 

(c) have been notified by the Member when 
registering its ratification by a declara- 
tion annexed thereto; and 

(d) have been fixed after consultation with 
the other Members concerned. 


Article 2 


For the purpose of this Convention the fol- 
lowing expressions have the meanings hereby 
assigned to them: 
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(a) “tons” means gross registered tons; 

(0) “officer” means a person other than a 
master ranked as an ofticer by national 
laws or regulations, collective agreement 
or custom; 

(c) “rating”? means a member of the crew 
other than an officer: 

(d) “hours of work” means time during 
which a member of the crew is required 
by the orders of a superior to do any 
work on account of the vessel or the 
owner, or to be at the disposal of a 
superior outside the crews’ quarters. 


Bxrr Il. 


Article 3 
This Part of this Convention does not apply 


Hours or WORK 


to: 

(a) officers in charge of departments who 
do not keep watch; 

(6) wireless operators and _ telephonists; 

(c) pilots; 

(d) doctors; 

(e) nursing staff exclusively engaged on nurs- 
ing duties or hospital staff; 

(f) persons working exclusively on their 
own account; 

(g) persons remunerated exclusively by a 
share of profits; ; 

(h) persons whose duties are connected solely 
with the cargo carried on board and 
who are not in fact in the employment 
either of the owner or of the master; 

(4) travelling dockers; 

(j) crews consisting entirely of members of 
the family, as defined by national laws 
or regulations, of the owner of the vessel. 


Article 4 


1. In vessels of over 2,000 tong the hours of 
work at sea and on arrival and sailing days 
of deck ratings whose time is divided into 
watches shall not exceed eight in the day nor 
shall they exceed fifty-six in the week. 

2. In vessels of over 700 tons the hours of 
work at sea and on arrival and sailing days 
of deck ratings employed as day workers shall 
not exceed eight in the day nor shall they 
exceed forty-eight in the week. 

3. Hours in excess of the limits prescribed in 
paragraphs 1 and 2 may be worked on arrival 
and sailing days. Whether or not such hours 
are to be worked and where such hours are 
allowed the conditions under which they may 
be worked shall be determined by national 
laws or regulations or collective agreements. 


Article 5 


1. In vessels of over 700 tons the hours of 
work at sea and on arrival and sailing days of 
engine-room and stokehold ratings whose time 
is divided into watches shall not exceed eight 
in the day nor shall they exceed fifty-six in 
the week: Provided that extra time may be 
worked for the normal relieving of watches 
and the hoisting and dumping of ashes. 

2. In vessels of over 700 tons the hours of 
work at sea and on arrival and sailings days 
of engine-room and stokehold ratings employed 
as day workers shall not exceed eight in the 
day nor shall they exceed forty-eight in the 
week. 

3. Hours in excess of the limits prescribed in 
paragraphs 1 and 2 may be worked on arrival 
and sailing days. Whether or not such hours 
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are to be worked and where such hours are 
allowed the conditions under which they may 
be worked shall be determined by national laws 
or regulations or collective agreements. 


Article 6 


1. In vessels of over 2,000 tons the hours 
of work at sea and on arrival and sailing 
days of deck officers shall not exceed eight in 
the day nor shall they exceed fifty-six in the 
week. 

2. Provided that one additional hour per day 
may be worked at sea and on arrival and sail- 
ing days for navigational or clerical purposes. 

3. Provided also that additional hours may 
be worked occasionally when the master deems 
it necessary to order two officers to keep watch 
simultaneously, so however that in no case 
shall any officer be required in virtue of this 
paragraph to work more than twelve hours 
in any day. 

4. In vessels of over 700 tons the hours of 
work at sea and on arrival and sailing days 
of deck officers employed as day workers shall 
not exceed eight in the day nor shall they 
exceed forty-eight in the week. 

5. Hours in excess of the limits prescribed 
in paragraphs 1 and 4 may be worked on 
arrival and sailing days. Whether or not such 
hours are to be worked and where such hours 
are allowed the conditions under which they 
may be worked shall be determined by national 
laws or regulations or collective agreements. 


6. The provisions of this Article apply to 
apprentices and cadets in the deck depart- 
ment. 


Article 7 


1. In vessels required under Article 16 to 
carry three or more engineer officers, the hours 
of work of such officers at sea and on arrival 
and sailing days shall not exceed eight in the 
day nor shall they exceed fifty-six in the week. 

2. In vessels of over 700 tons the hours of 
work at sea of engineer officers employed as 
day workers shall not exceed eight in the day 
nor shall they exceed forty-eight in the week. 

3. The provisions of this Article apply to 
apprentices and cadets in the engine-room de- 
partment. 


Article 8 


1. In vessels to which this Convention applies 
the following provisions shall apply to deck, 
engine-room and stokehold ratings and to deck 
and engineer officers, including apprentices and 
cadets in the deck and engine-room departments, 
whenever sea watches are suspended in any 
port: 

(a) hours of work shall not exceed eight in 
the day nor shall they exceed forty-eight 
in the week; 

(b) the weekly rest day shall be observed 
and on that day no work shall be re- 
quired except as overtime or for the 
purpose of ordinary routine and sanitary 
duties, any work required for the pur- 
pose of such duties to be included in 
the ordinary limit of forty-eight hours; 

(ec) exceptions to these provisions may be 

: made in accordance with national laws 
or regulations or collective agreement in 
the case of ratings required for the 
safety of the vessel, or persons on board 
or for the preservation of the cargo. 
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2. Sea watches shall normally be suspended 
if the vessel is expected to stay in the port 
for more than twenty-four hours following its 
arrival, unless in the judgment of the master 
the safety of the vessel would be prejudiced 
thereby. 

3. If sea watches are maintained in port, all 
time worked in excess of the limits of hours 
prescribed by or permitted under paragraph 1 
of this Article shall, except in the case of: 

(a) watches maintained for the safety of the 

vessel; and 

(b) watches worked within twelve hours after 

arrival or within twelve hours before 
sailing, 
be regarded as overtime for which the rating 
or officer shall be entitled to be compensated. 


Article 9 


1. In all vessels to which this Convention 
applies in respect of which there is in force: 
(a) a safety certificate issued in accordance 
with the provisions of the International 
Convention for the Safety of Life at 

Sea for the time being in force; or 

(6) a passenger certificate, 
the hours of work at sea of ratings in the 
catering and clerical departments shall be so 
arranged as to ensure to each such rating not 
less than twelve hours rest during any period 
of twenty-four hours, including a rest period 
of at least eight consecutive hours. 

2. In all vessels to which this Convention 
applies, other than vessels in respect of which 
there is in force one of the certificates referred 
to in the preceding paragraph, the hours of 
work at sea and on arrival and sailing days 
of ratings in the catering and clerical depart- 
ments shall not exceed ten in the day. 

3. In all vessels to which this Convention 
applies the hours of work in port of ratings 
in the catering and clerical departments shall 
not exceed eight in the day, subject to such 
exceptions as may be permitted by national 
laws or regulations. 


Article 10 


1. Ratings and deck and engineer ofticers 
including apprentices and cadets may be re- 
quired to work in excess of the limits of hours 
prescribed by or permitted under the preced- 
ing Articles of this Part of this Convention, 
subject to the conditions that: 

(a) all such time worked shall be regarded 
as overtime for which they shall be 
entitled to be compensated; and 

(6) there shall be no consistent working of 
overtime. 

2. The manner or rate or rates of such com- 
pensation shall be prescribed by national laws 
or regulations or be fixed by collective agree- 
ment. ; 

Article 11 


1. No rating under the age of 16 years shall 
work at night. 

2. For the purpose of this Article the expres- 
sion “night” means a period of at least nine 
consecutive hours between times before and 
after midnight to be prescribed by national 
laws or regulations. 


Article 12 
The provisions of this Part of this Conven- 
tion do not apply to: 
(a) work which the master deems to be 
necessary and urgent for the safety of 
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the vessel, cargo, or persons on board; 
(6) work required by the master for the 
purpose of giving assistance to other ves- 
sels or persons; 
(c) musters, fire, lifeboat and similar drills 
of the kind prescribed by the Interna- 
tional Convention for the Safety of Life 
at Sea for the time being in force; 
extra work resulting from the sickness 
of or from injury to any officer or rating 
or from any unforeseeable reduction in 
the number of officers or ratings in the 
course of the voyage; 
(e) extra work for the purpose of customs, 
quarantine or other health formalities; 
(f) work by officers for the determination of 
the position of the vessel at noon. 


(d) 


Part III.—MANNING 


Article 13 


700 tons shall be 
efficiently manned for the 


Every vessel of over 
sufficiently and 
purposes of :— 

(a) safety of life at sea; and 

(6) making possible the application of the 

rules relating to hours set forth in Part 
II of this Convention, 
and more particularly every such vessel shall 
comply with the minimum requirements as to 
manning set forth in this Part of this Con- 
vention. 


Article 14 


1. In vessels of over 700 but not exceeding 
2,000 tons there shall be carried at least two 
certificated deck officers in addition to the 
master. 

2. In vessels of over 2,000 tons there shall be 
carried at least three certificated deck officers 
in addition to the master. 


Article 15 


1. In vessels of over 700 tons the number of 
deck ratings carried shall be sufficient to allow 
of three ratings being available for each 
navigational watch. 

2. In particular, the following minimum 
numbers of ratings shall be carried:— 

(a) in vessels of over 700 but not exceeding 

2,000 tons: 6; 

(b) in vessels of over 2,000 tons: 9 or such 
larger number as may be prescribed by 
national laws or regulations or fixed by 
collective agreement. 

3. The following minimum numbers of the 
ratings required to be carried by paragraph 2 
shall comply with the conditions as to physical 
capacity and efficiency stated in paragraph 4:— 

(a) in vessels of over 700 but not exceeding 
2,000 tons: 4; 

(b) in vessels of ‘over 2,000 tons: 5 or such 
larger number as may be prescribed by 
national laws or regulations or fixed by 
collective agreement. 

4. The conditions as to physical capacity and 
efficiency to be fulfilled by certain ratings in 
accordance with paragraph 3 are that each 
such rating:— 

(a) is 18 years of age; and 

(b) either has had at least three years’ sea 
service on deck or holds a certificate, 
issued by the competent authority, that 
his standard of efficiency is equal to that 
of the average rating who has had three 
years’ sea service on deck. 

5. National laws or regulations or collective 

agreement shall limit the number of ratings 
with less than one year’s sea service on deck 
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who may be counted as deck ratings for the 
purpose of satisfying the requirements of this 
Article. / 

6. No rating signed on in a dual capacity 
whose services may be required in any depart- 
ment other than the deck department shal! ve 
counted as a deck rating for the purpose of 
satisfying the requirements of this Article. 

7. Whether or not a wireless operator or 
telephonist is to be considered as belonging 
to the deck department for the purpose of the 
preceding paragraph shall be determined by 
national laws or regulations or by collective 
agreement. 


Article 16 


1. In vessels to which this Article applies at 
least three certificated engineer officers shall 
be carried. 

2. This Article applies either:— 

(a) to vessels of over 700 tons; or 

(b) to vessels with engines exceeding 800 

indicated horse-power, 
according as a tonnage or horse-power criterion 
is prescribed by national laws or regulations. 


3. Provided that any Member may postpone 
the application of this Article for a period not 
exceeding five years from the coming into force 
of the Convention in the case of existing vessels 
not exceeding 1,500 tons or with engines not 
exceeding 1,000 indicated horse-power according 
as the Member applies the tonnage or horse- 
power criterion. 


Article 17 


If in the course of a voyage as a result of 
death, accident or any other cause a_ vessel 
ceases to have available the number of officers 
or ratings required by the preceding Articles 
the master shall make up the deficiency at the 
first reasonable opportunity. 


Part IV.—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Article 18 


The shipowners’, officers’ and seamen’s organ- 
izations concerned shall, so far as is reasonable 
and practicable, be taken into consultation in 
the framing of all laws or regulations for giving 
effect to the provisions of this Convention. 


Article 19 


1. Each Member which ratifies this Convention 
shall be responsible for the application of its 
provisions to vessels registered in its territory 
and shall maintain in force national laws or 
regulations which:— 

(a) determine the respective responsibilities 
of the shipowner and the master for 
ensuring compliance therewith; 

(b) prescribe adequate penalties 
violation thereof; 

(ec) provide for adequate public supervision 
of compliance with Part III before a 
vessel leaves a home port on an interna- 
tional voyage; 

(d) require the keeping of records of all 
overtime worked in pursuance of Article 
10 and of the compensation granted in 
respect thereof; and 

(e) ensure to seamen the same remedies for 
recovering extra payments in respect of 
overtime as they have for recovering 
other arrears of wages. 


2. In any case in which it comes to the 
knowledge of the competent authority of a port 
that a vessel registered in a territory for 
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for any 


which this Convention is in force in virtue of 
ratification by another Member is not carrying 
the number of officers and ratings required by 
Part III of this Convention the said authority 
shal! so notify the consul of the said Member. 


Article 20 


Nothing in this Convention shall affect any 
law, award, custom or agreement between 
shipowners and seamen which ensures more 
favourable conditions than those provided by 
this Convention. 


Article 21 


1. Vessels existing at the date of the coming 
into force of this Convention in respect of 
which the competent authority of the territory 
of registration is satisfied, after consulting the 
organizations interested, that the circumstances 
are such that the provision of fresh accommoda- 
tion or other permanent equipment necessary 
for an increased crew is not reasonably possible 
may be exempted from the application of the 
Convention. 

2. Such exemption shall be granted by the 
issue of an exemption certificate, which shall 
be carried on the vessel, exempting the said 
vessel from such of the requirements of this 
Convention as are. specified in the _ said 
certificate. 

3. Exemption certificates shall not be issued 
for a period exceeding four years at a time. 

4. Every Member taking advantage of the 
provisions of this Article shall communicate to 
the International Labour Office in its annua! 
report upon the application of this Conven- 
tion:— 

(a) the texts of all laws and regulations 
relating to the grant of exemption under 
this Article; 

(b) particulars as to the number of vessels 
and total tonnage in respect of which 
exemption certificates are for the time 
being in force; and 

(c) any observations as to the grant of 


exemption made by the shipowners’, 
officers and  seamen’s’ organizations 
concerned. 


Part V.—FINAL PROVISIONS 


Article 22 


1. In respect of the territories referred to in 
Article 35 of the Constitution of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, each Member of 
the Organization which ratifies this Convention 
shall append to its ratification a declaration 
stating :— : ; 

(a) the territories in respect of which it 
undertakes to apply the provisions of the 
Convention without modification; | : 

(b) the territories in respect of which it 
undertakes to apply the provisions of the 
Convention subject to modifications, 
together with details of the said 
modifications; ; 

(c) the territories in respect of which the 
Convention is inapplicable and in such 
cases the grounds on which it 1s In 
applicable; i : 

(d) the territories in respect of which it 
reserves its decision. 

2. The undertakings referred to iin sub- 
paragraphs (a@) and (6) of paragraph 1 of 
this Article shall be deemed to be an integral 
part of the ratification and shall have the 
force of ratification. 
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3. Any Member may by a _ subsequent 
declaration cancel in whole or in part any 
reservations made in its original declaration 
in virtue of sub-paragraphs (6), (c) or (d) 
of paragraph 1 of this Article. 


Article 238 


The formal ratification of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 24 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International La- 
bour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Secretary-General. 


2. It shall come into force six months after 
the date on which there have been registered 
by the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations the ratifications of five Members of 
the Organization each of which has a mercan- 
tile marine tonnage of not less than one 
million tons. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member six months after 
the date on which its ratification has been 
registered. 

Article 25 

As soon as the ratifications of five of the 
Members mentioned in the second paragraph 
of Article 24 have been registered, the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations shall 
so notify all the Members of the International 
Labour Organization. He shall likewise notify 
them of the registration of ratifications which 
may be communicated subsequently by other 
Members of the Organization. 


Article 26-29 


(These articles respecting ratification of this 
Convention are identical with those detailed 
above in the Draft Convention concerning 
minimum requirement for masters and o..cers 
on merchant ships—Articles 11-14 inclusive.) 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING HOURS OF WORK ON BOARD SHIP AND 


MANNING, 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its twenty- 
first Session on 6 October 1936, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to the regula- 
tion of hours of work on board ship and 
manning in conjunction with hours of 
work on board ship which is the first 
item on the Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 

adopts, thig’...... day of October of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty-six, the 
following Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) 
Recommendation, 1936: 

Having regard to the fact that the Hours 
of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1936, 


SUBMITTED BY THE DRAFTING COMMITTEE 


does not regulate hours of work or manning 
in vessels engaged only in national coasting 
trade; 


That it allows each Member to except from 
the application of its provisions the vessels 
referred to in Article 1, paragraph 3, of the 
said Convention; and 


That some of its provisions do not apply 
to vessels below a certain tonnage; 


The Conference recommends that each Mem- 
ber which has not already regulated hours of 
work and manning in these different classes 
of vessels should investigate the conditions 
obtaining in them in the light of the rules 
laid down in the said Convention; and 


Further recommends that each such Mem- 
ber should take all necessary measures to 
prevent overwork and insufficient manning on 
such vessels. 


Twenty-second Session of the Conference 


The Twenty-second (Maritime) Session of 
the International Labour Conference was held 
on October 22-24, 19386. There was only one 
item on the agenda, namely :— 

Partial revision of the Minimum Age (Sea) 
Convention, 1920, with reference to the follow- 
ing points: 

(1) The raising of the minimum age from 
14 to 15 years and any related revision of 
the exceptions provided for in the Con- 
vention; 

(2) Substitution for Articles 5-12 of the 
1920 Convention of the standard articles 
included in the Draft Conventions sub- 
mitted to the Conference at its Twenty- 
first Session. 

It had been decided by the Governing 

Body in the month of June last that two 


Conventions, relating to the minimum age 
for employment in industrial and non-indus- 
trial employment respectively, should be in- 
cluded in the agenda of the Twenty-third 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence which is to be held in 1937. At the 
same time the Governing Body decided to 
place the revision of the Convention relating 
to the age limit for employment at sea on the 
agenda of a maritime session of the 
Conference. Under the Standing Orders, it 
was necessary however to give four months’ 
notice to the member countries. In these cir- 
cumstances, 1t was impossible that the re- 
vision of the Minimum Age (Sea) convention 
could be dealt with at the Twenty-first (Mari- 
time) Session opening on October 6. It was 
accordingly decided that a separate Maritime 
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Session should be held in October 22 for the 


particular purpose in question, either con- 
currently with or after the close of the twenty- 
first Session. 

The Twenty-second Session had before it 
a report reproducing the substance of obser- 
vations received from various Governments on 
the amendment which had been proposed by 
the International Labour Office for the sub- 
stitution of fifteen years for fourteen as the 
age below which children should not be em- 
ployed or work on vessels other than vessels 
upon which only members of the same family 
are employed. As regards the second part of 
the proposed revision, the suggestion was that 
the “standard” articles (i.e., articles of a gen- 
eral character, common to all Conventions 
and relating to matters such as ratification, 
coming into force, and denunciation of the 
Convention) should be brought into con- 
formity with the text as modified by the 
Conference in 1929 and 1933. 

The Twenty-second Session was opened on 
October 22, during a recess of the Twenty- 
first Session, by Dr. W. A. Riddell, Govern- 
ment Delegate for Canada, acting as Chair- 
man of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. The officers of the 
Twenty-first (Maritime) Session were desig- 
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nated also as officers of the Twenty-second 
(Maritime) Session, the personnel of the 
Selection Committee, the Credentials Com- 
mittee and the Drafting Committee being the 
same as at the Twenty-first Session. 

The subject-matter of the agenda was re- 
ferred to a special committee of the Con- 
ference for examination. A draft amendment 
which had previously been submitted by the 
International Labour Office was approved by 
the Committee without opposition, a para- 
graph being added thereto, however, at the 
request of the British Government to permit 
of exceptions in special cases. 

The text of the revised draft convention 
concerning the Minimum Age for the Admis- 
sion of Children to Employment at Sea 
appears at the close of the present article. 

A resolution which had been proposed by 
the Conference Committee was adopted by 
the Conference, providing that this convention 
would not go into force until after the adop- 
tion by the Conference of draft conventions 
revising the Minimum Age (Industry) Con- 
vention, 1919, and the Minimum Age (Non- 
Industrial Employment) Convention, 1932. As 
already stated, it is proposed that these latter 
Conventions will come before the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference for revision in 1937. 


DRAFT CONVENTION FOR THE REVISION OF THE MINIMUM AGE (SEA) 
CONVENTION ADOPTED IN 1920 


Article 1 
For the purpose of this Convention, the term 
“vessel” includes all ships and boats, of 
any nature whatsoever, engaged in maritime 
navigation, whether publicly or privately 
owned; it excludes ships of war. 


Article 2 
Children under the age of fifteen years shall 
not be employed or work on vessels, other 
than vessels upon which only members of 
the same family are employed; provided 
that national laws or regulations may pro- 
vide for the issue in respect of children of 
not less than fourteen years of age of certi- 
ficates permitting them to be employed in 
cases in which an educational or other 
appropriate authority designated by such 
laws or regulations is satisfied, after having 
due regard to the health and physical con- 
dition of the child and to the prospective 
as well as to the immediate benefit of the 
child of the employment proposed, that such 
employment will be beneficial to the child. 


Article 3 
The provisions of Article 2 shall not apply 
to work done by children on school-ships or 
training-ships, provided that such work is 
approved and supervised by public authority. 


Article 4 


In order to facilitate the enforcement of the 
provisions of this Convention, every ship- 
master shall be required to keep a register 
of all persons under the age of sixteen years 
employed on board his vessel, or a list of 


them in the articles of agreement, and of the 
dates of their births. 

Articles 5 to 12 (concerning ratification, 
etc.) are identical with those included in the 
Draft Conventions of the Twenty-first Session 
shown above. 

The preamble is also identical with those of 
preceding Conventions. 





In addition to the wage increases announced 
by the steel industry in the United States 
(referred to elsewhere in this issue) several 
other large American corporations have ad- 
vanced workers’ wages according to press re- 
ports. The Eastern Kodak Company declared 
a wage dividend (payable March 1, 1937) of 
$2,220,000 more than $1,000,000 in excess of 
the 1986 payment. The Du Pont Rayon 
Company at Richmond, Va., granted an 
immediate wage increase of from seven to ten 
per cent. An upward revision (rate not dis- 
closed!) was accorded workers in the footwear 
factory of the United States Rubber Pro- 
ducts, Inc. A wage advance of from five to 
ten per cent was voted all employees of the 
Simonds Saw and Steel Company, while the 
Ritter Dental Manufacturing Company 
granted a second five per cent wage increase 
within the year. Several other companies 
engaged in manufacturing also announced 
wage increases. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ALBERT THOMAS 


Life Work of First Director of International Labour Office 


N a volume of 270 pages entitled “Yes and 

Albert Thomas,” the story is told of one 
of the most significant figures of our time, 
Monsieur Albert Thomas, first Director of 
the International Labour Office, whose death 
occurred with tragic suddenness on May 8, 
1932. This self-imposed task was undertaken 
by Mr. E. J. Phelan, Assistant Director of 
the International Labour Office, who assisted 
in drafting the Labour Part of the Treaty 
of Versailles and has been intimately asso- 
ciated with the work of the International 


Labour Organization from its inception in — 


1919 to date. 


The story is not told in the form of a dry 
official record, but through a series of selected 
incidents occurring in Europe, Asia and 
America during the life of this great inter- 
national personality. The book, however, is 
much more than a narrative of incidents, 
both dramatic and humorous. From the 
recorded incidents there emerges a clear por- 
trait of the most dominating figure in the 
world-wide movement for social justice which 
was launched at the close of the Great War. 
The picture drawn by the biographer is that 
of a personality which overshadowed all others 
in this work, for Albert Thomas, he declares, 
“had secured the unchallenged leadership of 
the organization which had been committed 
to his charge and he had seemed to embody 
in his own person the soul and the energy of 
a world-wide movement.” 


It is not part of the scheme of this book to 
enumerate the achievements of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization (League of Na- 
tions) for which he was responsible, nor to 
assess their value. It contains, therefore, no 
list of the 52 draft conventions and the 44 
recommendations which have been adopted 
to date by the International Labour Confer- 
ence and no reference to the widespread 
acceptance by individual countries of these 
proposals and of their embodiment in 
national legislation. ‘The hope is expressed 
that some day a biographer will be found 
who will present a balanced account of 
Albert Thomas’ achievements. Meanwhile, 
those who worked with him have felt that 
something should be done in the way of 
providing or preserving raw material for 
future biographical use. Accordingly the 
present volume is modestly dedicated to 
that purpose. 


The writer says of Albert Thomas that he 
was interested in men as men—“men in their 


numbers, in their diversity, in their dignity, 
in their ambitions, in their hopes and fears, 
and above all in their imprescriptible rights 
to spiritual and economic independence.” 


Hence his conception of the Office as a 
“living” instrument, his criticism of the League 
as “divorced from the peoples,” his belief that 
the only sure foundation for the Office was 
the support of public opinion, his rejection of 
the idea that the Organization was no more 
than a mechanism to correct inequalities in 
the possibilities of commercial competition as 
between nation and nation. This it is which 
explains his conception of the Organization 
as something which was more even than 
machinery for collaboration between nation 
and nation. He saw the Organization not as 
a mechanism for collaboration, but “as the 
collaboration itself in full action. He saw it 
not in any sense as a super-State—such a 
conception would have been in contradiction 
with his whole outlook—but he saw it as 
much more than inter-State. He saw it as 
an organization of the peoples of the world, 
an organization in which cabinets and par- 
liaments, national and colonial civil services, 
factory and medical inspectorates, associa- 
tions of workers and employers, and the in- 
dividuals composing them—ministers, depu- 
ties, civil servants, employers and workers— 
had all their appointed place and function.” 

Social justice is not easy to define. “To 
Albert Thomas,” the writer says, “it meant 
much more than the removal of social in- 
justice. It meant a positive policy through 
which the individual might attain his politi- 
eal, economic and moral rights. This was the 
doctrine which he believed could alone give 
the Organization a real unity and personality, 
which could guide it safety where narrower 
doctrines would inevitably lead it to a divis- 
ion along lines of national interest.” 

To all of the three groups in the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, that is, Govern- 
ments, Employers and Workers, Monsieur 
Thomas emphasized the same fundamental 
idea, the creation or encouragement of trade 
unions, and there is no doubt that he re- 
garded this as the fundamental step which 
must precede or at least accompany any 
program of social requirement. “Trade 
unionism,” the writer says, “was not to Al- 
bert Thomas so much an end in itself or a 
factor in the improvement of labour condi- 
tions, as a means of securing for the masses 
of the people a real political apprenticeship, 
an experience of ‘government of the people,— 
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by the people, for the people.’ Through such 
experience they would become capable of a 
measure of government based. on a knowledge 
of industrial facts fully within their com- 
petence. . . Through the trade unions, there- 
fore, the people could become a real factor 
in government, and could exert through their 
own chosen representatives an influence and 
an authority based on first-hand knowledge, 
which they could not otherwise ever acquire. . . 
Behind his activity lay a plan and behind the 
plan a philosophy which unfortunately he 
never developed in any connected form. 
Perhaps there were socialistic elements in 
that philosophy, perhaps his socialist creed 
had been its inspiration. All that can be 
said is that it led him to methods which stood 
every practical test, judged by the needs of 
the Organization, and that he used it to no 
other end and to no other advantage. ... 
“It is by concrete results that he would 
wish to be judged. In what measure did he 
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achieve them? ‘The reader has been warned 
that the authoritative answer to that question 
must come from the historian and the bio- 
grapher. But there can be little doubt that 
when the social legislation which he inspired 
or initiated is examined, when his influence 
on the social movement and thought of his 
time can be weighed and measured, it will 
be found that his achievement did not fall 
far short of his ambition.” 

The biographer closes with a statement that 
the seeds sown by the first Director of the 
International Labour Office had produced. their 
harvest and the reapers were trained and 
ready when his death occurred. “There was 
deep sorrow at the loss of a leader as loved 
as he was admired. But there was no jolt and 
no jar; no change of method; no timid shrink- 
ing from responsibilities once thought danger- 
ous or inappropriate. All that happened was 
that one international servant succeeded 
another and the work went on.” 


REPORTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 


PERIOD JULY TO 


The business of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada during the third 
quarter of 1936 showed a marked decline from 
that transacted during the corresponding 
quarter of last year, as there was a decrease 
of over 19 per cent both in opportunities for 
employment and also in placements effected 
in regular and casual work. Construction and 
maintenance, in which group relief placements 
were recorded, and farming were the only two 
industrial divisions to register losses, but 
these were very heavy and much more than 
offset the gains shown in all remaining 
sections, the largest of which were in services 
and logging, All Provinces recorded declines 
in vacancies and placements, the most marked 
being that shown in Ontario, where relief 
work had diminished considerably in volume 
when compared with that recorded during the 
corresponding quarter of 1935. The accom- 
panying table gives the vacancies and place- 
ments of the Employment Service of Canada 
by industrial groups in the various Provinces 
from July to September, 1936. 

From the chart on page 1044, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Offices for the month of September, it 
will be noted that the trend of the curves of 
vacancies and placements in relation to appli- 
cations was downward throughout the great- 
er part of the quarter, showing an upward 
tendency only during the first half of July 
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and the first half of August, and at the close 
of the period under review had reached levels 
from 20 to 21 points below those recorded 
at the end of September a year ago. 

During the period July to September, 1935, 
there was an average of 64:4 vacancies and 
60-2 placements for each 100 applications for 
employment, as compared with 54:3 vacancies 
and 50-8 placements for each 100 applications 
during the period under review. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the current quarter was 1,194, 
of applicants registered 2,198 and of place- 
ments affected 1,116, in contrast with the 
daily average of 1,478 vacancies, 2,294 
applications and 1,382 placements in regular 
and casual employment during the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1935. 

During the three months, July to September, 
1936, the Offices reported that they had 
made 90,831 references of persons to positions, 
and effected a total of 85,918 placements, 
of which 58,111 were in regular employment 
and 27,807 in casual work. Of the placements 


in regular employment, 44,079 were of men 
and 14,032 of women, while casual work was 
found for 17,874 men and 9,983 women. Com- 
parison with the corresponding period of 1935 
showed that 106,384 placements were then 
made, of which 70,799 were in regular em- 
ployment and 35,585 in casual work. Applica- 
tions for employment during the period under 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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review were received from 128,390 men and the same period of 1935. Employers notified 
40,826 women, a total of 169,216, in contrast the Service during the quarter July to 
with a registration of 176,637 persons during September, 1936, of 91,897 vacancies, of which 
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62,494 were for men and 29,403 for women, In another section of this issue will be 
as compared with 113,742 opportunities for found a report in detail of the transactions 
work during the corresponding period a year of the Employment Offices for the month 
ago. of September, 1936. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
OCTOBER, 1936 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


HE employment situation at the end of 

October was reported by the Superin- 

tendents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows:— 

Farming in the Maritimes was about com- 
pleted, nevertheless some fall ploughing was 
being done and a small balance of root crops 
gathered. Logging was rather quiet, although 
a number of men had been sent out and 
prospects were favourable for more to go. 
Sawmills continued to operate on the Mira- 
michi. Stormy weather accounted for small 
catches of cod and haddock, but the presence 
of dog fish destroyed a large portion of the fall 
run of mackerel. Coal mines in the New 
Glasgow area operated from three to six days 
per week, while those in Cape Breton and 
vicinity worked five and six days, with the 
exception of one mine, which was idle. Manu- 
facturing concerns were busy, with improve- 
ment noted in some divisions and no idleness 
reported by the iron and steel companies. 
Construction of private dwellings and repair 
work were fairly heavy, providing considerable 
work for carpenters and labourers, but few 
new large projects were under way. Road 
paving was finished at St. John, affecting a 
large number of men; elsewhere, highway 
construction was being carried on, though 
with fewer persons employed. Passenger 
traffic continued well up to the average and 
freight traffic also was good. Fall trade was 
considered normal, with collections fair. A 
heavy demand was listed for maids and char- 
workers in the Women’s division. 

Farm placements in the Province of Quebec 
were considerably lighter than during the 
previous month, adverse weather conditions 
having something to do with this situation. 
Logging was active and miners found employ- 
ment in the mines at Rouyn. Manufacturing 
was reported as follows: Chicoutimi, un- 
changed; Hull, quiet; Montreal: metals, 
tobacco, boots and shoes, inactive, clothing 
fairly busy, rubber a slight improvement; 
Quebec City, boots and shoes slack, but furs 
and clothing very active; Three Rivers, situ- 
ation satisfactory, especially in the paper in- 
dustry, where conditions were much more 
favourable than in the corresponding month 
last year. Building construction registered a 
downward movement at Chicoutimi, Hull and 
Rouyn, but at Three Rivers more employment 
was available, owing to a few repair jobs, while 
in Montreal, as a result of relief works under- 
taken by the Provincial Relief Commission, 


the demand for men was much greater. Trans- 
portation was unchanged, but trade, in most 
localities, was somewhat better. The call for 
general maids, cooks and other domestic help 
in the Women’s Section was also more favour- 
able and many placements were made. 

The demand for farm hands for both 
regular and casual work continued in the 
Province of Ontario, a number of requests 
being received for fall ploughing, as well as 
for corn husking and beet and turnip pulling. 
The movement of labour in the logging in- 
dustry was steady, many of the camps in 
Northern Ontario being supplied with seasonal 
workers and others, who have invaded the 
lumbering districts from every point in Canada. 
There was some difficulty, however, in securing 
men who were thoroughly experienced in bush 
work. Mining was active at Port Arthur and 
Timmins, but quiet at Sudbury and Fort Wil- 
liam, various kinds of surface mechanics being 
the principal class of help requested at present 
by the mining companies. Nearly all manu- 
facturing concerns reported steady progress 
and increased business and skilled mechanics 
were in demand, with the occasional untrained 
worker. The iron and steel industry, as a 
whole, was better than for some time past, 
the Collingwood Shipbuilding Company re- 
porting one of the busiest seasons in a number 
of years. The Dominion Sugar Company at 
Chatham worked at capacity putting through 
3,000 tons of sugar beets every 24 hours, but 
the rubber industry was not quite so active, 
this being generally considered the tapering off 
season for that trade. Building construction 
varied throughout the province. In some 
districts little new work was under way, while 
in others, the industry remained active with 
a steady demand for carpenters and brick- 
layers. Highway construction progressed 
favourably, though somewhat handicapped by 
inclement weather. Trade was brisk. There 
were many calls for experienced cooks-general 
and housemaids in the Women’s Section, with 
a shortage of applicants in some localities. 


While the call for farm help in the Prairie 
Provinces was fairly good, many of the place- 
ments made were under the Government Farm 
Relief Plan, the response to work opportunities 
under this arrangement being most encourag- 
ing. The supply of physically fit and ex- 
perienced help in some districts, however, was 
becoming limited. There was a better demand 
for loggers, particularly in the Winnipeg zone, 
where the bulk of the orders was for piece 
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workers within the province, with a few going 
to operators in Western Ontario. These men 
were, for the most part, former employees 
recruited at the request of the employer. Muin- 
ing was active but as nearly all mines were 
carrying full crews, there were few vacancies 
listed. Coal shipments from Drumheller com- 
pared favourably with those of other years. 
Manufacturing was busy at Winnipeg, some- 
what better at Medicine Hat, but quiet at 
Calgary. Little building construction was in 
evidence and permits at Winnipeg for the 
year were more than $1,000,000 less than at 
the corersponding date last year. Highway 
construction about Moose Jaw was completed, 
but in other sections roadwork was still being 
carried on. ‘Trade showed improvement. 
There was a steady demand for household 
workers in the Women’s Section, a number of 
orders being for farm domestics under the 
bonus scheme. Many of these vacancies were 
filled, nevertheless, difficulty was experienced 
in persuading some of the applicants to take 
country positions. 

Harvesting was practically completed in 
British Columbia, so that few calls were re- 
ported for farm labour, although many requests 
for details concerning the Farm Labour Relief 
Plan were being received. Apple picking was 
finished, but the unusual demand for all 
varieties and grades of fruit kept packing 
houses working at full capacity; canneries, 
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however, had closed with a good tomato pack 
recorded. While there was no great movement 
of labour in logging, there did not appear to 
be any contraction in bush activities and saw 
and shingle mills were running full time, with 
prospects bright for the balance of the year. 
Work at gold mining properties was brisk, for, 
due to favourable weather conditions extra 
miners had been retained doing outside de- 
velopment work; despite this, there was no 
shortage of labour. Local coal mines at 
Nanaimo worked 5 days during the last week 
of October, with no great change of numbers 
on the payroll. Salmon, chum and herring 
fishing also continued at Nanaimo, but did 
not provide employment for any great number 
of men. Construction was fairly active, as 
there was quite an amount of building and 
alterations being carried on. Highway con- 
struction was in progress and extra railroad 
gangs were still busy, but no replacements were 
made as men left the jobs. Drydocks and ship- 
yards were quiet at Prince Rupert, but busy 
at Victoria. Longshoremen had a good week 
on the waterfront at New Westminster, Prince 
Rupert and Victoria, but were slack at Van- 
couver. Trade was fair. The Women’s Divi- 
sion made a number of placements in domestic 
service, although many of the applicants were 
young girls without any experience, for whom 
the only positions available were those of 
mother’s help. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1936 


HE following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources :— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on October 1 was 10,020, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 1,044,178 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of ther mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for October was 1,825, having an aggre- 
gate membership of 180,306 persons, 10-9 per 
cent of whom were without employment on 


October 1. It should be understood that 
the report on the number of unemployed 
workers refers only to organized labour, defi- 
nite figures not being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment during the period re- 
viewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada showing the number 
of applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions, 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 58 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 
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(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of October, as Reported 
by Employers 


Industrial employment at the beginning of 
October showed a substantial improvement, 
according to statements received by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics from 10,020 firms, 
whose staffs aggregated 1,044,178 persons, as 
compared with 1,015,639 in the preceding 
month. This increase of 28,539 workers is the 
largest so far reported in any month of the 
present year; while it was smaller than that 
noted at October 1, 1935, it exceeded the gain 
indicated between September 1 and October 1 
in any other of the nine preceding years since 


rection for seasonal influences, the index in-- 
creased from 102-7 in the preceding month to. 
105-0 at October 1, 1936. 

The unadjusted index, (based upon the: 
average for the calendar year 1926 as 100) 
has been as follows at October 1 in the sixteen 
years for which data are on record: 1936, 
110-1; 1935, 106-1; 1934, 100-0; 1983, 90-4; 
1932, 86-7; 1931, 103-9; 1930, 116-2; 1929, 
125-6; 1928, 118-8; 1927, 110°3; 1926, 106-5; 
1925, 99-5; 1924, 95-0; 1923, 100-7; 1922, 95-8 
and 1921, 91-3. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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1920 in which the trend has been upward. In 
the remaining six autumns, losses had been 
shown at the beginning of October, with the 
result that the average change from September 
1 to October 1 in the last fifteen years is 
only a fractional increase. The considerable 
advance taking place at the latest date, which 
compares favourably with this slight, average 
gain, raised the index of employment from 
107-1 at September 1, to 110-1 at the begin- 
ning of October; this was the highest point 
reached since November 1, 1930. At October 
1, 1935, the index had been 106-1. After cor- 


DEC. FEB. APR. JUNE AUG. OCT DEC FEB APRY JUNE AUG: 
1935 1936: 




















OCT. DEC. 


The most outstanding features of the Oct- 
ober 1 survey of employment were the un- 
usually pronounced increases in manufacturing, 
in which the co-operating establishments ab-. 
sorbed nearly 15,600 additional workers, and 
in logging, which directly provided work for 
practically 16,700 more persons than at Sep- 
tember 1. The expansion in each of these 
industries was greater than at October 1 in 
any other year for which statistics are avail-- 
able. Mining and trade also recorded sub- 
stantially heightened activity, while the trend 
was seasonally downward in services and con-. 
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struction and maintenance; there were also 
losses in transportation. 

The records show that for October 1, 1935, 
9,414 employers had reported payrolls ag- 
gregating 997,017 workers, or 32,040 more than 
at September 1; that increase was the largest 
indicated in any month of last year. The most 
marked improvement over September 1, 1935, 
was in manufacturing and logging, although 
the trend was also favourable in most of the 
main industrial groups. 

Employment by Economic Areas 

Firms in all provinces except British Co- 
lumbia showed considerable improvement, 
that in Quebec and Ontario being most pro- 
nounced. The situation generally was better 
than at the beginning of October in any of 
the last four years. 

Maritime Provinces—A further and much 
larger increase was indicated in the Maritime 


paper and iron and steel plants. 


persons at September 1, to 84,721 at the be- 
ginning of October. This was the seventh 
consecutive monthly advance recorded since 
March 1; although it was smaller than the 
gain noted at the same date last year, it com- 
pared favourably with the decline that, on 
the average, has been reported at October 1 
in the years since 1920. The index, at 117-9 
at the latest date, was five points higher than 
at October 1, 1985. Manufacturing as a whole 
showed improvement at the beginning of 
October, 1936, as compared with the preceding 
month, mainly in vegetable food, pulp and 
Among the 
non-manufacturing groups, logging afforded 
greatly increased employment, while there 
were smaller gains in coal-mining and trade. 
On the other hand, transportation, construc- 
tion and hotels and restaurants showed curtail- 
ment. 








Provinces, where the 697 co-operating em- The 657 firms furnishing data for iat bs 1s 
ployers enlarged their payrolls from 82,192 1935, had employed 80,591 persons, an in- 
Taste .—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 

—_— Maritime : Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
Oct: 1, 1921,4,6272' Er ee 91-3 104-5 85-0 91-5 99-3 85-5 
Mct: 1, 1922-8.87 55. 00.6 +s stele s Ae oe cree ee 95-8 103-0 87-7 99-7 101-2 88-8 
See 1 102 cote... . «. sis'< ss Oe oe 100-7 108-8 99-1 102-2 100-0 92-5 
Oct. 1, 192 ee i es 95-0 99-1 93-0 97-6 90-7 91-5 
Moet. 1908 Bo’, ee 2 99-5 98-9 97-9 100-4 99-1 101-9 
RI ee Ok a ae eT ial 106-5 105-8 107-8 105-1 109-2 105-8 
SIGE AY, 102T i... vin as ROR OIE ee 110-3 108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
cca, TOS le... oie cs. Soe ws 118-8 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
Myrtle 1920 2 or ia. Caan Roe 125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
Pie 1,100 ak... 5... ee. 3: 116-2 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
Son t 1GiGale..,......:. oo ee ee. 103-9 102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
(Og ey Sk iM, on a 86-7 84-9 85-8 86:1 94-6 82:1 
(OY EG bel Ee, ape RR 6 Si cn als eM 90-4 90-9 89-1 89:6 98-7 85:6 
UC ee C2, on ON UREN ea 100-0 103-1 96-0 104-8 95°7 95-4 
weer 2 10g0 ee... eo. eee. 94-4 99-0 91-8 98-0 91-2 88-8 
Peo. oT oe ee... ot. Se ee 94-6 100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
Wee eT ee ow. ode eee 96-4 98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
ol Ce) Ba WAR, Sees ne oH os ooiidetBicodoee 93-4 95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 
May 2120p ee... .. 5. des eee eee ne 95-2 97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 
Mas. it. ve 88 ...... ee 97-6 101-6 93-8 101-6 92-2 96-6 
Pigs Te Oe. eC 99-5 106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 
Bae PE... 101-1 106-7 97-2 102-4 98-7 106-8 
cE ke RR Stee od, a 102-7 107-0 99-3 103-9 100-5 108-0 
i A ee SAS Se Be = 258. Sa 106-1 112-9 103-1 108-1 102-7 106-0 
ih) ge a a I eo aa 107-7 111-1 105-0 110-0 108-1 101-8 
Te le cre clcin » alee 104-6 107-5 103-8 107-0 101-3 99-3 
Jan’ 1, 1936. .\... cece die. Se 3 99-1 108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 
we eI RL ee 98-4 102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 
We 1. A... ci Eee 98-9 101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 
MUG CT, otk iso c'e «oleae Oe ee”. 97-4 101-8 91-4 103-4 90-5 95-9 
jk a ee RE cg ee 99-5 103-4 96-4 103-4 92-7 99-0 
> le i OS iia 102-0 103-4 99-8 104-7 97-7 102-2 
(2 ae Ra I en ote hk 104-6 111-7 101-6 106-2 101-9 104-8 
by le IP a ARR Ele Se Sar Sea 105-6 113-9 101-6 107-1 103-9 107-9 
Root 1.0.4 Ss eee. 107-1 114-4 103-0 108-1 107-4 109-3 
Oct. 191086... eee 110-1 117-9 106-0 112-6 108-6 108-1 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
ATCASIAS AtLOCE. Ly LOS0S as eee net itera 100-0 8-1 28-1 41-8 13-2 8-8 





Nors.—The “Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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crease of 4,138 over their payrolls in the pre- 
ceding month. 

Quebec.—Activity again advanced in Que- 
bec. The expansion took place chiefly in 
logging and manufacturing, but mining, local 
transportation and trade also showed increases. 
Within the group of factory employment, the 
greatest gains were in textile, food, rubber, 
clay, glass and stone and non-ferrous metal 
works; on the other hand, employment in 
lumber mills was not so brisk as at September 
1, 19386. Services and construction and main- 
tenance also showed a falling-off in activity. 
Statistics were compiled from 2,368 firms in 
Quebec with 293,665 workers, compared with 
285,522 at the beginning of September. A 
large advance had been noted at October 1, 
1935, but, on the whole, the tendency at the 
beginning of October in the last fifteen years 
had been slightly retrogressive. The index 
rose from 103-0 at September 1, 1936, to 106-0 
at the date under review, when it was nearly 
three points higher than at October 1, 1935. 


Returns were then tabulated from 2,234 estab- 
lishments having 283,468 men and women in 
their employ, as compared with 273,190 in the 
preceding month. 

Ontario—The trend was upward in Ontario, 
according to 4,484 employers of 486,485 per- 
sons, or 17,258 more than at the beginning of 
September. A smaller gain over the preceding 
month had been reported at October 1, 1935, 
when the index, at 108-1, was several points 
lower than that at the latest date, viz., 112-6. 
While the movement in employment has 
usually been favourable at the beginning of 
October in the experience of the years since 
1920, the advance at the date under review 
was substantially larger than the average in- 
crease between September 1 and October 1, 
1921-1935. Manufacturing, as a whole, (par- 
ticularly in vegetable food, iron and steel and 
textile factories), logging, mining and trade 
showed heightened activity as compared with 
September 1, 1936, while employment declined 
in animal food, tobacco and beverage and 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








er eee | S| | | | | | 


— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Oot 1 19208 aac OS Dili. aoeea Nee erere 100-4 
Octo 1.619235. acawie 100° 008. See 99-6 
Oct 1 Wega 7 Pokey ate ae 94-9 99-9 95-5 
Oct. 1 A192 de aeaetes 100-7 101-4 99-2 
OCl. orl 1926R es. o: 105-7 106-3 102-9 
Oi gl, 102m anec. 108-6 121-8 110-2 
OGt.s--1, 1928eses0e.2 114-3 131-0 117-0 
Meter 1s 192908 se. 120-5 131-7 126-3 
GES iho A 980m ectomis + 114-1 138-3 116-2 
Oct, pone 41931 ee 97-3 124-2 107-3 
Oct gl al Oslecemans - 88-0 100-2 93-5 
Og.) 1, 91000... a 87:3 98-3 90-9 
OOtne tse kone 87-0 97-5 96-5 
Janse 1 H10giee. see 84-8 88-9 95-8 
HOD.. 15. eee. 81-6 90-0 93-0 
War. 1. i ghogegecses 86-3 94-0 94-0 
Apa ele See ee 83-8 93-4 94-8 
Mays 1. demsetyenicr 86-3 96-7 96-7 
TURES Leet ids homer 7-2 95-8 97-9 
dalyy 1 es eae 86-8 99-0 97°7 
UBL vcshs aida mene ee 87-2 100-9 97-2 
Repte stb eRe 88-7 102-8 98-7 
Octire Lae. ntoae®., 91-5 101-8 101-1 
Noy. 1....i.28 weet 91-7 100-5 101-7 
Dec. 1...) 4.0 a0 aie 91-9 99-0 100-8 
AAD gg a) Ba He Ca agent 86-4 93-5 100-6 
LIC) ohare be Ge tne Boo 87-6 92-0 96-4 
1 AS OR a et Se 87:5 93-3 97-8 
J G05 ol as baie he ae ee 88-3 91-7 98-7 
RSV ist Beh ete 92-7 95-8 100-2 
REDO gk 3: 2 A: ae Reg oe 93-7 96-8 101-1 
dub, 1, eee. .s 93-5 94-5 101-4 
BUG a! Sains 92-2 96-5 101-3 
RODGe OL «cic. sdasts Selon 94-3 97-9 103-4 
Ochnerls 19386 565.0%% 95-6 98-1 105-5 
Relative Weight of 
Imployment by 
Cities as at Oct. 1, 
UBT newer Sat ueatacas 13-7 1:3 12-5 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
<a MeShes eae sate eciarers Bo ncreal imi pteecsbtes deol 101-1 87-2 
112-4 se li Os ich eaasiens as c 91-5 87-9 
107:3 oF Ul I I HA? 88-1 90-0 
108-4 92-9 94-4 91-5 98-6 
106-0 104-9 103°3 107-4 103-6 
117°8 103°5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
127-9 130:5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-5 96-1 80-9 96:4 99-7 
94-4 77°6 58-7 85-6 88-5 
93-2 75-4 77-6 82-3 85-9 
100-8 84-4 86-7 86-5 90-5 
97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
98:2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-6 
99-0 85-8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
99-3 87-7 132-6 83-5 89°7 
101-3 90-3 133-5 85-5 93-4 
103-5 93-5 123-5 87-0 96-5 
106-2 93-9 113-4 89-1 99-9 
104-3 95-4 106-6 90-6 101-7 
103-9 95-2 105-2 90-1 105-7 
105-6 100-1 106-8 91-1 103-5 
104-0 101-4 115-4 91-4 101-3 
103-6 100-4 118-7 94-1 100-3 
103-2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
99-5 96-8 120-0 91-2 97-8 
101-4 97-1 117-7 94-1 96-9 
103-1 96-8 131-2 88-1 100-1 
107-7 98-1 136-1 87-3 101-9 
108-2 97-6 123-2 90-9 103-8 
110-0 99-4 113-0 92-7 106-0 
107-4 99-8 115-1 93-8 109-2 
111-2 97-7 106-9 92-9 110-0 
110-9 98-0 120-3 95-3 109-1 
1-4 3:0 1-6 3-9 3:4 





Nots.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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clay, glass and stone plants and in services. 
Little general change occurred in transporta- 
tion, communications and construction; within 
the last-named improvement in building and 
highway work was just about offset by curtail- 
ment in the railway construction and main- 
tenance departments. 

For October 1, 1935, 4,149 firms had re- 
ported 414,523 workers on their payrolls, as 
compared with 398,151 in the preceding month. 

Prairie Provinces—There was a further in- 
crease in employment in the Prairie Provinces 
at the beginning of October, improvement oc- 
curring in manufacturing, mining, logging, 
building and highway construction and trade, 
while railway operation and construction, ser- 
vices and communications were quieter; the 
reductions in payroll in railway construction 
and maintenance were considerable. Within 
the manufacturing group, food, textile, iron 
and steel and other plants showed heightened 
activity. Returns for the date under review 


were received from 1,457 firms with an ag- 
gregate working force of 137,933 employees, 
compared with 136,353 at September 1. A 
larger advance had been recorded at the be- 
ginning of October in 1935, when the index 
was nearly six points lower than the 108-6 of 
the latest date. The 1,376 co-operating em- 
ployers had then reported 129,765 persons on 
their payrolls, compared with 126,921 at Sep- 
tember 1, 1935. 

British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed curtailment, mainly in 
manufacturing (owing to the termination of the 
fish-canning season), while transportation and 
services also released employees. On the other 
hand, logging, mining and trade reported 
greater activity, and, within the group of 
factory employment, vegetable food and some 
other factories also recorded improvement. 
Data were tabulated from 1,064 employers, 
whose payrolls declined from 92,395 persons 
at September 1, to 91,424 at the beginning 


Tasis IIT—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926100) 








All Manu- 





Commu-]| Trans- Con- 


industries] facturing Logging | Mining | jications | portation | struction | Services | Trade 

WGt MIP HOE. ok eS 91-3 88-0 86-8 100-3 90-3 101-2 87-4 87-3 91-7 
Oct Lagi Soca lors cis,s. ise Ome 95-8 93-8 76-0 105-8 88-3 105-3 102-0 85-2 91-2 
Oct 1 We A922) ee aa 100-7 99-4 93-0 109-7 91-6 107-3 105-4 95-1 92:5 
OCR) LI924 ee, ae Bee 95-0 92-7 96-4 103-6 95-5 100-7 96-6 96-1 92-4 
DCR UE OS 0 ee ee eee 99-5 98-8 89-4 100-6 98-1 102-8 104-1 100-6 95-9 
Oe, 1. 19268. 2... te. 106-5 104-6 82-9 105-0 103-4 107-4 126-9 105-8 101-0 
COX. OG 7 (3 Se 110-3 106-4 96-8 111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
Ocre 1: 1978 2. 1 BE s 118-8 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
Oct DSA OZ Sree oe MALO: 125-6 120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
OTe KS) ee 116-2 107-8 70-8 118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
Oct LEON ate tet 103-9 91:8 42-2 108-2 104-2 95-2 164:5 125-5 120-8 
OQererel LAGS ys ova Bee 86-7 84-1 28-4 98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 114-5 
90-4 86-7 64-7 105-8 82-5 82-7 97-0 108-1 115-0 
100-0 94-4 113-4 117-9 81-3 84-8 117-0 116-2 120-0 
94-4 87-4 181-3 119-1 78-6 76-2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
94-6 90-1 183-4 120-3 77-8 76-2 87-2 111-9 116-6 
96-4 92-7 166-9 118-8 77-5 76-5 94-2 111-7 116-7 
93-4 93-9 104-3 117-7 77-7 76-3 80-2 111-4 117-4 
95-2 95-6 93-9 116-2 77-5 80-1 84-7 116-4 119-3 
97-6 98-4 96-0 119-2 79-2 79-9 89-5 118-5 119-9 
99-5 98-5 82-2 121-5 80-8 82-7 * 101-1 123-6 122-1 
101-1 99-8 79-0 125-2 81-6 85-4 104-7 127-9 120-7 
102-7 100-8 77-7 128-6 82-1 85-8 110-9 127-8 121-8 
106-1 103-3 115-8 129-5 82-1 86-4 117-4 120-5 123-8 
107-7 103-5 158-4 132-5 81-4 84-5 119-9 117-1 124-6 
104-6 101-4 183-5 131-1 81-0 84-0 95-9 116-3 131-1 
99-1 96-8 183-4 129-9 79-3 717-9 74-8 118-0 135-9 
98-4 98-5 173-1 129-4 77-2 78-2 74-4 116-4 121-6 
98-9 99-5 147-0 129-1 CL Tatas 78-9 78-2 117-5 123-1 
97-4 101-1 102-6 128-2 77-7 78-5 71-8 118-5 121-0 
99-5 102-7 88-6 127-4 78-4 82-8 79-4 120-4 123-3 
102-0 103-4 94-1 132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-1 
104-6 104-7 93-4 134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127-3 
105-6 104-9 85-0 137-9 84-1 88-7 102-9 135-8 126-3 
107-1 105-9 82-7 140-2 86-0 89-4 109-0 137-5 126-3 
110-1 109-0 141-7 147-9 84-6 88-3 103-9 127-4 129-6 

Relative Weight of Em- 

ployment by Industries as 
atiOct. 1, 1936... 2456s 100-0 52-9 3-9 6-5 2-1 10-2 11-7 2-7 10-0 





Nors.—The “Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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of October. Losses on a larger scale had been 
registered at October 1, 1935, and the index, 
at 106:0, was then rather lower than at the 
date under review, when it stood at 108-1. An 
aggregate working force of 88,670 men and 
women was reported by the 999 firms fur- 
nishing statistics for October 1, 1935; this was 
a decline of nearly 1,600 from their September 
1 staffs. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend at the beginning of October was 
upward in Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Windsor and Winnipeg; in Quebec and Ottawa, 
little change on the whole was shown, while 
activity declined in Vancouver. 

Montreal—There was a further increase in 
employment in Montreal, where the 1,358 co- 
operating establishments employed 143,407 per- 


sons, or 1,881 more than at September 1. 
Manufacturing, transportation, road construc- 
tion and trade showed the greatest gains; 
within the manufacturing group, vegetable 
food, textile and non-ferrous metal factories 
indicated considerable expansion, while the 
iron and steel industry was rather slacker. 
Much larger advances had been noted at the 
beginning of October of last year, but the 
index of employment was then over four 
points lower. For October 1, 1935, data had 
been furnished by 1,307 firms having 136,947 
employees, which was an increase of 4,150 over 
their staffs in the preceding month. 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed 
little general change at the date under review, 
22 workers having been taken on since Sep- 
tember 1 by the 173 employers whose returns 
were compiled, and who had 13,096 on their 
paylists at October 1. There were seasonal 
losses in services, but manufacturing as a 


Tastzt IV.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Averages 1926=100) 








‘ 1Relative | Oct. 1, 

Industries Weight 1936 
Mantjyacturing.. 7007... ae ceaat cane iee 5 109-0 
Animal products—edible............ 129-0 


Fur and products. 0:c00 60. acecs « 
Leather and products............... 

Boots and shoes.............20e00- 
Lumber and products............... 


2 

2 

2 

1 

4. 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2 79-2 
Marniture pnt... J.aikiean saeco 87°3 
Other lumber products............ 1: 102-9 
Musical instruments................. : 56-0 
Plant products—edible.............. 4. 161-4 
Pulp and paper products............. 6- 104-7 
Pulp and paper.5.)..20ee ee eae 2: 97-6 
‘Paper products... Woseiteees aaa eee 1- 125-5 
Printing and publishing............ 2: 106-8 
Rubber productayspeenk ene ae 1- 103-2 
Wextile products...) Gs8seo os lose one 10 122-0 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3 132-7 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1 93-7 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 146-6 
Silk and silk goods.............. 516-2 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 126-5 
Garments and personal furnishings -0 
Other textile products............. 103-1 
Plant products (n.e.8.)..........ee008 112-4 
"Tobaceo: 218... oe tree Aeneas 91-9 


Distilled and malt liquors......... 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 


Chemicals and allied products....... 1 141-0 
Clay, glass and stone products....... : 87-5 
Electric light and power...........+. 1- 123-2 
Electrical apparatus...............6° 1. 126-3 
Iron and steel products.............- 10- 87-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. Ue 113-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1- 109-0 
Agricultural implements........... : 45-3 
Iuand vehicles. 1) Bath ae..ce ce ack 4: 79-7 
Automobiles and parts............ 1 111-5 


Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 
Heating appliances..............-. 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.). 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 


d 
Other iron and steel products... 
N on-ferrous metal products.......... 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 


Be boe 


Sept. 1, | .Oct I, Oct. 1, Octei; Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 
1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 
105-9 103-3 94-4 86-7 84-1 91-8 
136-9 124-6 113-9 109-2 109-7 102-8 
89-2 103-2 89-6 99-5 88-6 91-2 
112-2 110-1 100-0 100-1 90-6 92-0 
114-6 114-0 103-0 107-5 97-4 100-7 
87-1 79-9 71-8 63-9 58-1 72-9 
82-0 72-5 63-9 54-4 46-6 60-6 
84-4 82-0 76-9 71-7 72-9 98-2 
104-9 101-1 92-6 87-6 82-2 90-6 
53-3 50-1 50-4 29°8 48-5 66-4 
133-3 136-2 135-0 119-6 121-0 116-5 
103-6 98-5 95-0 88-0 87-3 96-9 
96-3 89-1 86-3 76-8 73°4 86-6 
123-4 115-9 106-8 100-8 99-7 99-5 
106-3 105-0 102-5 98-6 101-7 109-7 
101-5 92-3 91-8 86-2 81-0 94-4 
118-8 116-9 109-4 104-5 98-6 96-2 
133-5 131-7 121-4 114-3 105-0 95-3 
93-9 90-7 89-3 81-2 75-7 75°1 
145-3 141-2 117-4 125-8 109-8 99-1 
514-4 529-8 467-9 413-3 378-5 330-8 
124-0 123-5 115-0 118-2 110-0 105-7 
110-1 105-6 100-8 93-5 92-1 95-4 
94-3 97-2 91-6 86-9 80-9 86-8 
113-4 120-8 114-8 117-0 115-2 111-6 
95-4 107-2 105-9 111-5 109-8 102-7 
139-2 138-4 126-6 124-5 122-7 124-4 
128-4 139-0 130-7 112-2 95-9 97-7 
139-3 132-0 120-4 111-4 107-5 113-9 
88-9 84-5 74-5 64-0 70-2 106-0 
124-1 119-6 117-6 112-2 113-9 132-4 
124-4 128-4 108-5 95-7 105-2 134-5 
83-1 84-7 70:6 62-5 61-1 71-6 
107-4 112-0 81-4 66-7 59-8 77:8 
106-5 94.9 81-9 65:8 68-9 93-1 
45-5 53:0 34:6 25-3 21-4 23-9 
74-2 79-0 68-0 64-2 62-4 62-8 
92-0 110-8 71-4 65°9 46-0 59-6 
56:6 68-0 53-5 47-5 61-8 66-9 
105-8 112-1 98-2 89-9 81-7 105-2 
91-9 83-9 64:6 54-7 54-8 99-6 
96-7 97-1 78-0 65-0 64-9 78-2 
93-2 86- 82-8 68-1 67-4 87-8 
139-3 125-8 112-7 91-6 81-7 101:8 
143-7 142-7 136-3 128-2 121-4 124-6 
133-0 130-2 121-7 104-1 99-1 103-2 
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1 The “Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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whole was rather brisker, while moderate im- 
provement also occurred in transportation and 
construction. The index was slightly lower 
than at the beginning of October, 1935, when 
167 establishments had employed 13,364 men 
and women, a decrease of 133 from the preced- 
ing month. 


Toronto—Continued expansion was in- 
dicated in Toronto, according to 1,502 firms 
employing 130,803 persons, compared with 
128,221 in their last report. Manufacturing 
was much busier, particularly in the textile, 
vegetable, food, printing and paper goods, 
chemical and iron and steel groups; road con- 
struction, services and trade also absorbed 
more workers. On the other hand, building 
was quieter. Rather larger additions to staffs, 
on the whole, had been reported at October 1 
of a year ago, but employment generally con- 
tinues at a better level, the index, at 105°5 
at the latest date, being 4°4 points higher. 
Some 1,400 employers had then reported a 
combined working force of 123,300 persons, 
compared with 120,379 at September 1, 1985. 


Ottawa—Trade and construction were rather 
more active, while manufacturing showed a 
decline. The forces of the 196 employers fur- 
nishing data aggregated 14,601 workers, or 
34 fewer than at September 1. The index of 
employment was over five points higher than 
at the same date in 1935, when an increase had 
been indicated by the 176 co-operating estab- 
lishments whose payrolls had included 13,612 
persons. 


Hamilton—Moderate improvement was 
noted in Hamilton, mainly in manufacturing, 
where there were gains in textile and iron and 
steel plants. Building construction was also 
rather busier and there was a minor increase 
in trade, while losses occurred in road construc- 
tion and some other groups. Statements were 
tabulated from 286 firms with 31,553 employees, 
compared with 31,451 in the preceding month. 
The index number at the beginning of October 
of last year was slightly higher, larger addi- 
tions to staffs having then been reported by 
the 272 employers whose statistics were in- 
cluded in the survey for October 1, 1935, and 
who had a personnel of 32,027. 


Windsor—There was an increase in the 
number working in Windsor, chiefly in auto- 
mobile and other iron and steel plants. 
hundred and seventy-five establishments em- 
ployed 16,393 workers, as against 14,557 at Sep- 
tember 1. A much smaller advance had been 
noted at October 1, 1935, when the 169 co- 
operating establishments had reported 14,456 
employees, or 231 more than at September 1 
of that year; the index then was decidedly 
lower than at the date under review. 
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Winnipeg—Considerable improvement was 
indicated in Winnipeg at October 1, when the 
484 firms furnishing data employed 40,756 
workers, or 1,064 more than in the preceding 
month. Manufacturing, construction, services 
and trade were more active, while communica- 
tions reported moderate curtailment. A smaller 
gain had been shown at the beginning of Octo- 
ber a year ago by the 458 employers whose 
statistics were then received,:and who had 
38,989 men and women on the paylists; the 
index then was somewhat lower, standing at 
91-1, ‘as compared with 95:3 at October 1, 
1936. 


Vancouver—Employment in Vancouver 
showed its first curtailment since the beginning 
cf March, according to 441 establishments with 
35,098 persons on their payrolls, compared with 
35,3824 at September 1. Manufacturing and 
trade reported improvement, but there was a 
falling-off in communications, transportation 
and services. A larger reduction on the whole 
had been recorded at October 1, 19385, when the 
index stood at 103-5, as compared with 109-1 
at the beginning of October of the present year. 
Statements for October 1 of last year had been 
received from 413 firms whose employees ag- 
gregated 32,867. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 2. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


There was a further substantial advance in 
factory employment at October 1, when the 
5,831 co-operating establishments reported 
552,248 operatives, or 15,597 more than at Sep- 
tember I. Seasonal curtailment was noted in 
fish-canneries and lumber mills, and there were 
also slight declines in tobacco and glass fac- 
tories. Most other manufacturing groups, how- 
ever, showed improvement. The gains in 
iron and steel were especially pronounced, this 
industry absorbing nearly 5,500 additional 
workers since September 1; the increase was of 
particular interest because it is contrary to 
the usual seasonal trend at the beginning of 
October in the experience of the years, 1921- 
1935. There were also large additions to staffs 
in textile and vegetable food factories, while 
the expansion in pulp and paper, rubber, elec- 
trical apparatus, non-ferrous metal, non-metal- 
lic mineral and chemical works was con- 
siderable. 

On the average, employment in manufactur- 
ing at the beginning of October in the last 
fifteen years has shown comparatively little 
change from September 1, the gains recorded 
in some of these autumns just about offsetting 
the declines indicated in the remainder; the 


‘advance at the date under review greatly 


exceeds that noted at October 1 in any other 
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year since 1920 in which the trend has been 
favourable. The unadjusted index of em- 
ployment, at 109-0, was 5-5 per cent higher 
than at October 1, 1935, and was also higher 
than in any other month since August 1, 1930. 
After correction for seasonal influences, the 
index rose from 103-0 at September 1, 1936, to 
106-1 at the date under review. 


The unadjusted index numbers in manufac- 
turing at the beginning of October in the 
sixteen years of the record are as follows: 1936, 
109-0; 1935, 103-3; 1934, 94-4; 1933, 86-7; 
1932, 84-1; 1931, 91-8; 1930, 107-8; 1929, 120-2; 
1928, 115-7; 1927, 106-4; 1926, 104-6; 19285, 
98-8; 1924, 92-7; 1923, 99-4; 1922, 93-8 and 
1921, 88:0. The 1926 average is the base used 
in computing these indexes. 

The increase noted at October 1, 1936, con- 
tinues the uninterruptedly favourable move- 
ment that has characterized factory employ- 
ment since the opening of the year. During 
the last nine months, nearly 68,200 persons 
have been added to the staffs of the approxi- 
mately 5,700 reporting firms, while the index 
has advanced from 96-8 at January 1 to 109-0 
at the beginning of October, or by 12-6 per 
cent. Expansion was indicated in the same 
months of 1935, during which period the num- 
ber of persons re-employed was larger; how- 
ever, activity was then at a lower level, the 
index at October 1, 1935, standing at 103-3, 
compared with 109-0 at the latest date. 

The manufacturers making returns for the 
beginning of October of last year, numbering 
5,565, had employed 519,711 workers, compared 
with 507,163 in the preceding month. Marked 
gains had then been made in iron and steel 
plants, but many other lines of factory employ- 
ment had also shown considerable improve- 
ment. 


Animal Products—Edible —There were losses 
in dairies and fish-preserving establishments, 
those in the latter being pronounced following 
an unusually active season. Statistics were 
received from 310 manufacturers, employing 
25,018 persons, as compared with 26580 in 
the preceding month. This contraction, which 
was most marked in British Columbia, was on 
a smaller scale than that registered at the 
corresponding date of last year, when the 
index was a few points lower. 


Leather and Products— A slight decline was 
indicated in the leather industry at October 
1, tanning and footwear factories showing re- 
ductions in staffs, while the production of 
miscellaneous leather goods was rather more 
active. The 298 employers making returns 
reported 22,790 workers, or 86 fewer than at 
September 1. Employment at the beginning 
of October a year ago also decreased moder- 
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ately from the preceding month; the index 
number then stood at 110-1, compared with 
112-4 at the date under review. 


Lumber and Products—F¥urther seasonal 
contractions in personnel were indicated in 
the lumber group, in which employment was 
at a higher level than at October 1, 193d. 
The decrease at the date under review took 
place very largely in rough and dressed lum- 
ber mills, but container and vehicle plants 
were also slacker. On the other hana, furni- 
ture factories were decidedly busier. A com- 
bined working force of 45,076 persons was 
reported by the 845 co-operating manufac- 
turers, as compared with 46,108 at the be- 
ginning of September. The tendency was 
downward in all provinces. 


Musical Instruments—A slight gain was 
registered in musical instrument piants, in 
which employment was at a higher level than 
during last autumn. Thirty-five establish- 
ments reported 1,599 employees, as compared 
with 1,521 in the preceding month. 


Plant Products, Edible—Practically all 
branches of the vegetable food division showed 
improvement; the largest gains, however, 
occurred in canneries, while those in confec- 
tionery and sugar and syrup factories were 
also considerable. The staffs of the 478 re- 
porting firms aggregated 46,908 persons, or 
8,168 more than in their last return. Em- 
ployment was more active in all provinces, 
firms in Ontario showing the most pronounced 
advances. The general increase was very 
much greater than that registered at the 
corresponding date in 1935, when the index 
was many points lower. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Additions to 
their staffs were reported by 606 employers in 
this group; they had 63,740 workers on their 
payrolls, as compared with 63,038 at the be- 
ginning of September. Improvement took 
place in pulp and paper and paper products 
factories and in printing and publishing houses, 
the gains occurring mainly in Ontario and 
the Maritime Provinces. A smaller advance, 
on the whole, had been indicated at the be- 
ginning of October a year ago, and the index 
number then was several points lower. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed improvement at October 1, 
1936; data were compiled from 52 firms with 
13,150 employees, as against 12,934 in their 
last report. A gain had also been recorded at 
the same date in 1935, when the index of em- 
ployment was much lower. 


Textile Products—Thread, yarn ana cloth, 
hosiery and knitting and garment and other 
textile factories reported heightened activity; 
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1,042 manufacturers enlarged their payrolls 
from 102,209 workers at the beginning of 
September, to 104,955 at the date under re- 
view. Quebec and Ontario recorded the bulk 
of this expansion, although the tendency was 
generally favourable. Larger gains had been 
noted at the beginning of October last year, 
but the index then was lower by over five 
points than at October 1, 1936. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—A 
moderate reduction in employment occurred 
in these industries at the beginning of Octo- 
ber, according to the 184 establishments fur- 
nishing statistics, which employed 15,278 
workers; distilled and malt liquor factories 
showed greater activity, but tobacco and 
other branches of the group were slacker. Em- 
ployment was in smaller volume than at 
October 1, 1935, when little general change 
had been shown by the co-operating firms. 


Chemicals and Allied Products —Continued 
gains were indicated in chemical factoties, 200 
of which reported a staff of 11,585, as com- 
pared with 11,442 in the preceding month. 
Most of the increase was in Ontario. A higher 
level of activity was indicated at the first of 
October than at the same date of last year. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products——Glass fac- 
tories showed reduced activity, while brick and 
stone works were rather busier. Statements 
were received from 207 manufacturers em- 
ploying 9,688 persons at October 1, compared 
with 9,829 at the beginning of September. The 
index was slightly higher than at the corre- 
sponding date in 1935, although the general 
tendency had then been favourable. 


Electric Light and Power—A slight decline 
occurred in electric current plants at October 
1, when 97 establishments employed 15,551 
workers, compared with 15,624 at September 
1. A small increase had been noted at the 
same date of last year; however, the index 
number then stood at 119-6, compared with 
123-2 at October 1, 1936. 


Electrical Appliances—Heightened activity 
was indicated in electrical apparatus works, 
127 of which had 17,366 employees, or 260 
more than in their last report. This gain, 
which took place mainly in Ontario, was 
smaller than that noted at October 1, 1935, 
when the index was two points higher. 


Iron and Steel Products—Many branches 
of the iron and steel industry shared in the 
upward movement indicated at the beginning 
of October; the largest increases were in the 
automobile, railway car, crude, rolled and 
forged and heating appliance divisions, but 
machinery, steel shipbuilding, wire, hardware 
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and other groups also showed considerable 
improvement. Statements were received from 
859 manufacturers, whose payrolls aggregated 
113,603 persons, as compared with 108,118 in 
the preceding month. Employment advanced 
in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces and 
Ontario. Rather more pronounced expansion 
had been indicated at the beginning of October 
of last year, but the tendency in most other 
years of the record has been downward. Em- 
ployment at October 1, 1935, was at a slightly 
lower level, the index then standing at 84:7, 
compared with 87-2 at the latest date. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—A combined 
working force of 22,712 persons was reported 
by the 169 co-operating employers, who had 
22,175 at the beginning of September. There 
was improvement in the precious and the base 
metal divisions, and in smelters and refineries. 
The index was some seventeen points higher 
than in the autumn of 1935. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products—The per- 
sonnel of the 143 firms furnishing data in 
these industries aggregated 14,767, or 172 more 
than in the preceding month. This increase 
exceeded that noted at October 1, 1935, when 
employment was not so active. 


Logging 


Statements were tabulated from 324 logging 
companies, whose staffs were enlarged by 
16,685 workers to 40,184 at the date under 
review. This advance was on a much greater 
scale than in the early autumn of 1935, or of 
any other year of the record. The index, at 
141-7 at October 1, 1936, was higher than at 
that date in any of the last fifteen years. 
Camps in Quebec absorbed a large proportion 
of the men added to payrolls at October 1 of 
the present year, but the trend was generally 
upward. 


Mining 


Coal-Mining—There was an important in- 
crease in coal-mines, in which the index of 
employment was higher by 3-7 points than at 
October 1, 1935, when the improvement over 
the September 1 payrolls had been on a 
much smaller scale. Returns were received 
from 104 operators employing 25,108 persons 
at October 1, 1936, as compared with 23,193 in 
their last report. The gains took place mainly 
in the coal-fields of the Prairie Provinces. 


Metallic ,Ores—Employment in this group 
showed continued improvement, 214 employers 
reported 34,303 workers, or 1,069 more than 
at the beginning of September. Quebec and 
Ontario registered most of the advance. A 
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reduction had been noted at the corresponding 
date last year, and the index number was then 
many points lower. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Heightened activity was reported in this group, 
in which statistics were received from 82 firms 
employing 8,812 persons, compared with 8,269 
in the preceding month. The index was de- 
cidedly higher than at October 1, 1935, when 
little general change had been recorded. 


Communications 


Communications showed a decline in per- 
sonnel from the last report, the companies 
and branches furnishing data indicating a staff 
of 22,415 employees, as compared with 22,790 
at September 1. The index was slightly higher 
than in the autumn of 1935, although em- 
ployment on the whole had then been prac- 
tically unchanged from the preceding month. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage— 
An increase was indicated in local transporta- 
tion, 366 persons being added to the forces of 
the 236 co-operating firms, who had 27,535 on 
their payrolls. Employment in this industry 
was in rather greater volume than at October 
1 of last year, a smaller advance having then 
been shown. 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 101 employers in the steam railway 
operation group, whose payrolls decreased 
from 62,824 at September 1 to 61,976 at the 
beginning of October. An increase had been 
indicated at the same date of last year, when 
the index, at 75-8, was slightly lower than 
at the latest date, viz., 77-9. The tendency in 
each of the five economic areas was downward. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A contraction 
was registered in the water transportation 
group, In which 111 companies employed 16,520 
workers; this was a decline of 751 as com- 
pared with their payrolls in the preceding 
month. An advance had been noted at 
October 1 of last year, when the index stood 
at 94-0, as compared with 91-6 at the begin- 
ning of October of the present year. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —There was an increase in employ- 
ment in building, 567 persons being added 
to the forces of the 738 co-operating con- 
tractors. They had 25,065 employees; this 
number was smaller than that reported at 
the beginning of October of a year ago, a 
larger gain having then been indicated. In 
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Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, the trend 
was favourable, but elsewhere curtailment took 
place. 


Highways—Employment in this group de- 
clined in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, 
while the remaining provinces reported height- 
ened activity. Statements were tabulated from 
383 employers, whose staffs, standing at 59,671, 
were smaller by 881 workers than at September 
1. The number of persons employed in the 
group was not so large as that reported at 
October 1, 1935, when a considerable increase 
had been noted. 


Railways—A pronounced falling-off in em- 
ployment took place on railway construction 
work. The forces of the 33 companies and 
divisional superintendents furnishing returns 
declined from 48,710 at the beginning of 
September, to 37,899 at the date under review. 
A smaller reduction had been registered at 
October 1, 1935, but the level of employment 
was then much lower. 


Services 


The closing of summer hotels caused a large 
contraction in employment in this group, in 
which other divisions showed little general 
change. The staffs of the 475 service firms 
whose returns were received, numbered 27,831 
at October 1, as against 30,031 in the pre- 
ceding month. The seasonal declines indicated 
at the same date last year had been on a 
smaller scale, in spite of which employment 
in the service division was then not so active 
as at the date under review. 


Trade 


Retail and wholesale trading establishments 
increased their personnel; 1,302 firms reported 
104,611 employees, compared with 101,948 in 
the preceding month. This advance was 
greater than that recorded at October 1 of 
1935, considerably exceeding the average gain 
noted at the beginning of October in the years, 
1921-1935. The index at the date under review 
stood at 129-6, compared with 123-8 at October 
1, 1935. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “ Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area, or industry, is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns at the date under 
review. ‘ 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of September, 1936 


The term “unemployment,” as used in 
the following article has reference to involun- 
tary idleness due to economic causes. Per- 
sons who are occupied at work outside their 
own trades or who are idle on account of 
illness are not considered as unemployed. 
Unions which are involved in industrial dis- 
putes are excluded from these tabulations. 
As the number of unions making returns 
varies from month to month with consequent 
variations in the membership upon which the 
percentage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures have 
reference only to the organizations reporting. 


unemployment stood at 13 per cent. The 
changes in the various provinces from August 
were very slight, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta unions showing an upward em- 
ployment trend which was just more than 
offset by the fractional recessions apparent 
in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and British Columbia. Compared with the 
returns for September of last year, British 
Columbia members showed a gain of over 
5 per cent in available work which was rather 
widely distributed throughout the various 
trades and industries, while in Alberta greater 
activity in coal mining, and in building and 
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The level of activity among local Trade 
Unions at the close of September remained 
almost identical with that of the previous 
month, unemployment standing at 10-9 per 
cent as compared with a percentage of 10:8 


in August. This very slight tendency toward 
retarded employment was the first interruption 
in the favourable movement which has char- 
acterized the trade unions situation since the 
close of April. The percentage for the month 
reviewed was based on the returns compiled 
from 1,825 labour organizations, embracing a 
total of 180,306 members, 19,699 of whom were 
out of work on the last day of the month. 
Somewhat better conditions, however, pre- 
vailed than in September a year ago when 


construction operations was largely responsible 
for the increase of over 4 per cent reported 
from that province. Quebec unions showed 
moderate improvement in conditions from 
September last year and in New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan there 
was a slight rise in work afforded. In Nova 
Scotia, however, employment curtailment of 
less than one per cent was manifest. 
Unemployment among local Trade Union 
members in the largest city in each province, 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island, 
is tabulated separately each month. Regina 
unions during September indicated an em- 
ployment advance of over 3 per cent from 
the previous month, while minor gains were 
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evident among Halifax and Vancouver mem- 
bers. Nominal adverse changes only were 
reflected from Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Edmonton. Employment in 
all cities used for comparison was better main- 
tained than in September of last year, Mont- 
real and Vancouver unions especially showing 
noteworthy expansion. In Saint John, Toronto, 
Regina and Edmonton moderate increases in 
activity were evident, Halifax and Winnipeg 
unions indicating but a shghtly more favour- 
able tendency. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 


a 
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Average 1921..... 11:3] 8-5}16-6] 9-7| 8-5) 7-8! 7-8123-5)12-7 
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The chart which accompanies this article 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1930, to date. The level of 
the curve at the close of September remained 
approximately the same as in the previous 
month, there being but a very nominal ten- 
dency toward retarded activity. The point 
reached at the end of the month was, however, 
below that of September, 1935, denoting more 
favourable employment conditions during the 
month surveyed. 

The manufacturing industries, as a whole, 
reported an almost unchanged employment 
volume during September from the previous 
month according to the returns received from 
a total of 510 labour organizations with 60,583 
members. Of these, 6,629 or a percentage of 
10:9, were without work on the last day of 
the month, contrasted with 10-8 per cent in 
August. Fluctuations were apparent, however, 
in the various groups of trades. Metal polish- 
ers, hat, cap and glove, and cigar and tobacco 
workers, showed a substantially improved situ- 
ation from August and general labourers and 
garment workers gains of moderate propor- 
tions, while the change among bakers and 
confectioners, and printing tradesmen was 
very slight though favourable. On the con- 
trary, glass workers registered a sharp drop in 
work afforded from August and recessions, 
of much lesser degree, were evident among 
iron and steel, leather, brewery, wood and fur 
workers, and paper-makers. Textile and car- 
pet, and jewelry workers, however, recorded 
the same percentage of unemployment as in 
August. Conitrasted with the returns in the 
manufacturing industries for September last 
year, when 12-7 per cent of idleness was re- 
ported, textile and carpet, and leather workers 
were afforded a much better volume of work 
during the month reviewed and noteworthy 
increases were manifest by iron and steel, 
jewelry, and cigar and tobacco workers. 
Among hat, cap, and glove workers, improve- 
ment on a smaller scale was noted. Bakers 
and confectioners, paper-makers, printing 
tradesmen and metal polishers showed little 
variation in conditions from September a 
year ago, though the trend was toward greater 
employment. Pronounced curtailment of ac- 
tivity was evident, however, among glass 
workers, and in the garment trades fair sized 
losses in available work were shown. Em- 
ployment was also somewhat retarded among 
general labourers, fur, brewery and wood 
workers. 


From unions in the coal mining industry, 
48 reports were forwarded during September, 
embracing a membership of 14,555 persons, 
1,285 of whom were unemployed on the last 
day of the month, a percentage of 8-8 in 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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comparison with percentages of 9-3 in August 
and 9:8 in September last year. In both the 
Alberta and British Columbia coal fields a 
better situation obtained than in either the 
previous month or September, 1935, the im- 
provement in the latter comparison being 
the more substantial. In Nova Scotia the 
volume of employment afforded remained 
practically unchanged from August, though 
there was some slowing-up in activity mani- 
fest from September last year. In addition 
to the miners reported as entirely out of work, 
a number were shown as working at reduced 
time. 

The unemployment volume in the build- 
ing and construction trades during September 
was slightly in excess of that shown in the 
previous month, though the situation was 
considerably improved from September a 
year ago. This was evident from the reports 
tabulated for September from an aggregate 
of 199 Associations with a membership num- 
bering 19,067 persons, 6,152 of whom were out 
of work on the last day of the month, a per- 
centage of 32-3 as compared with percentages 
of 29-9 in August and 41:5 in September, 
1935, Painters, decorators and paper-hangers, 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers suffered 
large losses in employment from August, and 
among bridge and structural iron workers, 
and brick-layers, masons and plasterers, con- 
tractions in activity of lesser degree, though 
noteworthy, were reflected. Electrical work- 
ers, and hod carriers and building labourers 
recorded moderate employment recessions, 
and among granite and stone-cutters, and 
steam-shovelmen slight adverse tendencies 
were noted. Carpenters and joiners, however, 
were afforded a somewhat better volume 
of work than in August and among plumbers 
and steam-fitters the change was very slight 
though favourable. In making a comparison 
with the returns for September of last year 
in the building and construction trades, 
carpenters and joiners, and steam-shovelmen 
reported extensive employment recovery 
during the month reviewed, and among elec- 
trical workers improvement on a much smaller 
scale was recorded. Among painters, decor- 
ators and paper-hangers, and brick-layers, 
masons and plasterers, heightened activity of 
rather moderate degree was manifest, plumbers 
and steamfitters showing but a slightly up- 
ward tendency. Granite and stone-cutters 
and hod carriers and building labourers, how- 
ever, reflected decidedly less favourable condi- 
tions than in September, 1935, and among 
bridge and structural iron workers and tile 
layers, lathers and roofers some employment 
cessation was apparent. 


In the transportation industries at the 
close of September the percentage of idleness 
shown was 5-8 in contrast with 5-3 per cent 
in August and 6:5 per cent in September a 
year ago. The percentage for September was 
based on the reports received from 812 
Local Unions with a combined membership of 
58,959 persons, 3,425 of whom were unemployed 
on the last day of the month. In the navi- 
gation division a higher level of employment 
was indicated than in either the preceding 
month or September a year ago, while among 
steam railway employees, whose returns 
constituted over 78 per cent of the total group 
membership reporting, and among street and 
electric railway employees activity eased off 
very slightly from August, though the trend 
of employment was nominally better than in 
September of last year. There was no change 
in the volume of work accorded teamsters 
and chauffeurs from August but minor con- 
tractions were noted from September 1935. 


Retail shop clerks showed a slightly adverse 
employment tendency during September from 
the previous month, but conditions were con- 
siderably improved from September, 1935. 
This was evident from the reports compiled 
from 5 associations of these workers with 
1,457 members, 5:3 per cent of whom were 
idle at the end of the month as compared 
with 4-7 per cent in August and 10°4 per cent 
in September, 1935. 


Civic employees were more busily engaged 
than in either the previous month or Septem- 
ber last year as manifest from the reports 
tabulated from 82 Unions, with an aggregate 
of 8,601 members. Of these, 190 were out 
of work on the last day of the month, a 
percentage of 2-2 in contrast with percent- 
ages of 3-7 in August and 2-9 in September 
last year. 


The 130 organizations in the miscellaneous 
group of trades furnishing reports at the 
close of September and covering a member- 
ship of 6,356 persons, showed that 510 or a 
percentage of 8-0 were unemployed at the 
end of the month as compared with 10-2 
per cent in August. A much higher level of 
activity was apparent than in September, 1935, 
when 19-4 per cent of idleness was registered. 
Theatre and stage employees were afforded a 
considerably better volume of work than in 
August, and among stationary engineers and 
firemen moderate advances were noted. The 
trend for unclassified workers and barbers 
was also upward, though the variation from 
August was very slight. Some falling off in 
available work, however, was reflected among 
hotel and restaurant employees. As contrast- 
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ed with the returns for September last year, 
decidedly more favourable conditions pre- 
vailed for barbers during the month reviewed, 
and hotel and restaurant employees were 
much better engaged. Increases in activity 
of lesser importance, were noted by theatre 
and stage employees and slight gains by 
stationary engineers and firemen, and unclassi- 
fied workers. 

Employment for fishermen was at a slightly 
lower level during September than in the 
preceding month, but the situation was consid- 
erably improved from September, 1935. This 
was apparent from the reports tabulated from 
3 Unions with a membership numbering 590 
persons, 6°3 per cent of whom were unemploy- 
ed on the last day of the month as compared 
with 4:2 per cent in August and with 16-7 
per cent in September a year ago. 

Lumber workers and loggers showed but a 
fractional drop in activity during September 


from the previous month, the percentage of 
idleness standing at 1-9 as compared with 
1-5 per cent in August. This percentage 
for September was established from the re- 
ports received from 2 unions with 1,067 
members. A greater volume of work was 
available, however, than in September, 1935, 
when 6-9 per cent of the members reported 
were without work. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1935, inclusive, © 
and also the percentages of unemployment 
by provinces for September of each year 
from 1919 to 1933, inclusive, and for each 
month from September, 1934, to date. Table 
II summarizes the returns in the various 
groups of industries for the same months 


as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for September, 1936 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada, 
as shown by the average daily placements 
effected during September, 1936, recorded a 
decline of over 8 per cent from that of the 
previous month, and one of nearly 28 per 
cent from the corresponding month a year 
ago. Under both comparisons farming and 
construction and maintenance, in which group 
relief placements were registered, reported 
heavy declines, which much more than offset 
the gains made in services, logging and 
manufacturing. Trade also showed a gain 
over the preceding month but no change over 
the corresponding period last year, while 
mining and transportation recorded losses 
from August, 1936, but gains over September, 
1935, no one of which was large. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1934, as re- 
presented by the ratio of vacancies notified 
and of placements effected for each 100 
applications for work registered at the offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, compila- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
seen from the graph that the curves of 
vacancies and placements in relation to applica- 
tions declined sharply throughout the month, 
and at the close of the period under review 
reached levels which were from 20 to 21 
points below those recorded at the end of 
September a year ago. The ratio of vacancies 
to each 100 applications was 51:3 during the 
first half and 42-1 during the second half of 
September, 1936, in contrast with the ratios 


of 63-9 and 63-1 during the corresponding 
periods of 1935. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 46:4 and 39-4, as compared 
with 59:1 and 59-2 during the correspond- 
ing month of 1935, 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during September, 
1936, was 1,173, as compared with 1,259 during 
the preceding month and with 1,601 in 
September a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices of 
the Service during the month under review 
was 2,540, in comparison with 2,019 in August, 
1936, and with 2,521 in September last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
September, 1936, was 1,080, of which 701 
were in regular employment and 379 in 
work of one week’s duration or less, as 
compared with a total daily average of 1,179 
during the preceding month. Placements in 
September a year ago averaged 1,491 daily, 
consisting of 998 placements in regular and 
493 in casual employment. 

During the month of September, 1936, the 
offices of the Service referred 29,186 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 26,996 
placements. Of these, placements in regular 
employment were 17,520, of which 12,438 
were of men and 5,082 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 9,476. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
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was 18,742 for men and 10,583 for women, a 
total of 29,325, while applications for work 
numbered 63,484, of which 48,062 were from 
men and 15,422 from women, Reports for 
August, 1936, showed 32,721 positions avail- 
able, 52,475 applications made and 30,651 
placements effected, while in September, 1935, 
there were recorded 38,410 vacancies, 60,496 
applications for work and 35,775 placements 
in regular and casual employment, 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1926, to date:— 


month, but 18 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a. decrease also in placements of over 2 per 
cent when compared with August and of nearly 
16 per cent in comparison with September, 
1935. The reduction in placements from Sep- 
tember of last year was due ‘to a decrease 
under construction and maintenance, offset, in 
part, by a gain in logging. Small change: 
only were reported in all other groups. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
logging, 78; construction and maintenance, 
363; and services, 231, of which 192 were of 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
DOG Peston eee er 300,226 109,929 410, 155 
1927 FCT are 302, 723 “112,046 414,769 
1928.5. otuih |. Rsahoseee: 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
BAY P11 Pavan eek a Bah die 2 260, 747 137,620 398, 367 
POS00E eee 187,872 180.807 368,679 
FOS seks cated ear 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
TOS Bee ceed Meee 153,771 198,443 352,214 
1038. -AGeeb eee! 170, 576 181,521 352,097 
TORE ae crane cai 223 , 564 182,527 406,091 
1035 eaesey : Pee iat ce 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
1936 (9 months)....... 147,463 88, 963 236,426 





Nova Scorra 


During September, employment offices in 
Nova Scotia received orders for about the 
same number of workers as in tthe preceding 


household workers. During the month 200 
men and 86 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was an increase of over 16 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in New Brunswick in 
September when compared with the preceding 
month, but a decrease of over 21 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were over 13 per cent 
higher than in August, but nearly 26 per cent 
below September, 1935. A reduction in relief 
placements under construction and mainten- 
ance accounted for the decrease from Sep- 
tember of last year, as a small gain in trade 
was offset by a loss in services, and other 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF September, 1936 














Vacancies Applicants 
eeu, Resulet 
ace place- 
Offices Regis- —_— Un- ments 
Reported} Unfilled terod Referred placed arte 
during | at end of |. durin to . at end of eriod 
period period peri a vacancies| Regular | Casual period P 1935 
NOVA SCOGAS cc iiccwees oe dees Oh aees 760 28 901 710 286 423 2,086 398 
Af Axes. A erhole © Oalvistaje Mars oie ects nies 300 25 394 249 114 135 1,381 165 
IN Gey, GRASP OW..2. aos¥s Feiss esses 6 omasos oiete 228 3 265 234 152 76 326 198 
RV CNO VSR, attests « sitclite cncide cote c: 232 0 242 227 20 212 379 35 
New Brunswick..................... 770 8 921 756 274 482 $89 485 
Ghathamevesnt Byun sarc siscinc orotate he cok 56 1 82 44 28 16 165 65 
5 0 104 5 0 5 133 115 
381 q 379 379 213 166 92 168 
328 0 356 328 33 295 599 137 
5,053 738 9,897 5,724 3,208 779 3,799 4,342 
455 0 623 454 454 0 LF; 369 
291 7 972 453 435 5 389 579 
2,597 448 5,340 2,475 1,229 455 2207 1,945 
iio? 235 1,995 1,528 779 187 752 863 
4 4 141 71 57 14 52 87 
183 14 406 242 Gil 5 197 338 
301 30 420 501 173 113 85 161 
AURTIOLT. L528 22 Ree Ah - bots ee tees ote 13,893 638 30,860 13,133 75079 5,210 46,224 8,000 
Belleville tess hee «tae icara ce » chaos s 313 0 202 ole 236 76 385 92 
WWrAWLLOTOI ay seas CAS. «bide s lla 348 2 636 347 243 104 1,580 132 
RO UTAEE ag ccpsansalin'® a> © cies» Sinise 377 0 423 376 271 105 494 168 
IDV TLLIATIY ee ai sit sone aun ae ote 307 0 466 348 237 lil 822 124 
Bisel phew. 22 Pores cHotk «tee eaten 182 41 247 198 138 8 1,078 73 
SECO eas aiclain os thes shite ale ceas 573 2 1,542 580 336 199 5,093 327 
NSIS SUOMY eee Coe Re noe occ ee ee 641 an 865 617 529 88 356 609 
KaGehenorxaeeih pstoiasanedeh keen, ae 146 10 326 157 87 55 923 82 
ed tam eer ee ee day ok strana ce 562 31 1,013 631 394 160 1,879 1,293 
Niagara dlalls rcst<.0ts- seos. ou fe bes 252 6 242 245 78 165 1,397 246 
NOU Bays. yeti e ote wes Se 247 0 331 276 227 49 539 270 
ORIN Gi. BCE NaS Gane 3 811 0 1,125 801 77 724 1,449 106 
AO GEA WEARS ees etre at GR eaA eketee 739 6 2,833 736 568 147 2,610 1,128 
RemtOTO ke MA Be. biecic Sas an tsin tier an tie 313 0 350 196 78 118 77 272 
POUGLIOOLOQUG Ne vy chien «pete ecicte o caine 304 4 485 329 292 36 396 95 
OrteATURUD Ss ctaaks » bitte c seca 553 0 553 532 510 22 383 560 
477 23 702 455 199 256 2,179 257 
147 1 181 141 100 41 214 57 
232 1 272 231 109 122 498 174 
O27 0 814 225 169 49 450 129 
135 0 333 132 88 44 1,009 76 
380 0 889 849 293 56 278 139 
493 24 1,014 452 273 179 810 173 
4,341 423 125133 Shad. 1,561 2,095 16, 653 992 
715 36 2,883 690 486 201 4,672 426 
1,976 i 6,702 2,015 1,558 456 13,533 2042 
STAMOS Histo ade. SOOO os Le 171 8 292 158 135 23 669 291 
Vinh a rboye ae ee oe ie ee 1,805 6 6,410 1,857 1,423 433 12,864 1,751 
SaskatchewaN..................0000- 25235 185 2,388 2,140 1,516 616 1,747 3,993 
Wsteval. Sate Mee ac eet RO 48 18 61 29 27 2 78 39 
INT OO SO ANV gensyotitinccxeushiuarsussr oharical Saree 540 53 508 528 374 146 470 913 
INOTbbt BSAttleLrOUd = wana 4h mores «ele 26 5 50 21 1 6 30 254 
Prince PNUD OU tae aavascse ota. aheiehe cen chee 297 24 829 276 193 83 75 134 
BNOCINAH Ao ohne Ook eas cite oue 525 5 628 536 396 140 370 869 
Ssskatoonie, cerigesteshiacs ovast> oe See 264 ent 826 266 214 52 599 817 
wal, © ULKOUG cr Moe cee ae carts meena ot 161 46 | 149 132 79 53 116 652 
Weyiauniiinecsat. tie. cae hes Ge. ae 116 10 > 111 105 48 57 7 169 
SETI Son On RS ED Ba aeeteeS o 258 17 226 247 170 77 146 
PRD CLUATE eet inca ee so on cee 25412 27 6,002 2,363 1,927 429 10,593 25828 
CMs Meters. eh Bo 651 2 2,946 608 498 110 4,644 1,157 
UOT CLIC se tase Mpa letaninannycichs oot ops 87 6 350 12 33 39 241 408 
MIATMOOLOM ote neemice tie mie: «6 tree 1,372 14 2200 1,379 1,259 113 4,755 920 
Bet hbrnid gop yest ose al Se 93 5 246 66 25 565 131 
BT OCC HIO NE DG dena s sg FR Sato clely dn 209 0 208 213 71 142 388 212 
British Colhtambia,................... 25224 42 5,813 2,345 1,142 1,081 7,730 1,616 
Kamloopdd.... dvsigad.- agteloenia. «smth: 68 0 278 63 57 8 116 
PNA ALNO ae ag ocean ated Bens» a A 366 0 385 361 303 58 139 309 
Nelson...... BRT carrie oe et 160 0 221 168 35 133 44. 41 
New Westminster. ........04- 0.0000. 170 0 134 172 50 122 464 62 
IRON ULCOON Si Uae cif coh ne asc eet. ce 65 Z 132 80 31 20 106 215 
Prince Georgors 0 eres. c tees: 13 20 22 14 13 0 41 = 
rince upenbse4.. <6 den oa enti «eke 92 0 146 92 53 39 94 32 
CORE sua are Waa Se dicts So viel nae Ss Gm = 622 15 3,508 728 357 281 5,955 747 
ICL OTIO MS POENTee eae dea a hee 668 0 987 667 243 424 824 94 
Canada. 46k. .thcu . ths eae ace 29,325 1,680 63,484 29,186 17,520 9,476 86,706 23,946 
IMG ci etre y Perro traractt Sissies a teitor: 18,742 208 48,062 18,638 12,438 6,043 73,344 18,993* 
Wormont 2058. faa cee oe | Rees 10,583 1,472 15,422 10,548 5, 082 3,433 13,362 4,953 





* 242 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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groups showed nominal changes only. Place- 
ments under construction and maintenance 
numbered 170 and in services, 534. Of the 
latter 430 were of household workers. There 
were 171 men and 103 women placed in 
regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during September, was 
nearly 11 per cent higher than in the pre- 
ceding month, but nearly 11 per cent below 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase of over 12 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with August, but a 
decline of nearly 20 per cent in comparison 
with September, 1935. <A large decrease in 
placements under construction and mainten- 
ance accounted for the decline from Septem- 
ber of last year. There was also a small loss 
in trade. Services and farming showed the 
only gains of importance. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing, 
133; logging, 913; farming, 92; construction 
and maintenance, 150; trade, 93; and services, 
2,619, of which 2,456 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 1,339 of men and 1,899 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during September called for over 13 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but over 16 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase of 20 per cent in placements 
when compared with August, but a decrease 
of over 16 per cent when compared with 
September, 1935. The decrease from Septem- 
ber of last year was due to a large reduction 
in relief placements under construction and 
maintenance. A small loss, however, was also 
reported in farming. Of the gains in all other 
groups, those in services and logging were the 
largest. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing, 733; logging, 733; 
farming, 1,731; transportation, 150; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 5,299; trade, 314; and 
services, 3,736, of which 2,490 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 5,919 men and 
1,660 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


MANITOBA » 


There was a decline of nearly 53 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Manitoba during Sep- 
tember, when compared with the preceding 
month, and of over 21 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 


‘comparison. 


Placemenits also were nearly 51 per cent less 
than in August and nearly 20 per cent below 
September, 1935. A large decrease in farm 
placements, when compared with September 
of last year and small losses in services and 
trade accounted for the decline under this 
Increases were reported in all 
other groups, but none were large. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were manu- 
facturing, 55; logging, 77; farming, 393; con- 
struction and maintenance, 779; and services, 
654, of which 527 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,249 men and 309 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during September, were 58 per 
cent less favourable than in both the preceding 
month and also in the corresponding month 
of last year. There was a decrease also in 
placements of nearly 59 per cent when com- 
pared with August and of over 55 per cent 
in comparison with September, 1935. A supd- 
stantial reduction in farm placements was 
responsible for the decline from September 
of last year, as, except for minor losses in 
logging, trade and mining, all other groups 


showed improvement. Of the latter, the 
largest. gain was in services. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing, 


68; farming, 936; construction and mainten- 
ance, 264; and services, 785, of which 4557 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 1,134 of men 
and 382 of women. 


ALBERTA 


During September, positions offered through 
employment offices in Alberta were 5 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 32 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase 
in placements of 4 per cent when compared 
with August, but a decrease of over 31 per 
cent in comparison with September, 1985. A 
reduction in farm placements was mainly 
responsible for the decline from September 
of last year, although losses were also re- 
ported in construction and maintenance, trade 
and mining. The only gains of importance 
were in logging and services. Placements by 
industrial divisions included farming, 1,263; 
mining, 66; construction and maintenance, 
330; and services, 563, of which 419 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,601 of men and 826 
of women. 
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BritisH CoLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during September, were over 
17 per cent less favourable than in the pre- 
ceeding month and nearly 25 per cent below 
the corresponding month of last year. Slightly 
lower percentages of loss were reported in 
placements under both comparisons. A con- 
siderable reduction in placements under con- 
struction and maintenance and farming, when 
compared with September, 1935, accounted 
for the decline under this comparison. These 
losses, however, were partly offset by gains 
in all other groups, the largest of which were 
in services and manufacturing. Placemenis 
by industrial divisions included manufacturing, 
88; logging, 90; farming, 193; construction 
and maintenance, 967; and services, 781, of 
which 502 were of household workers. There 
were 825 men and 3817 women placed in regu- 
lar employment during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of September, 1936, the 
office of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 17,520 placements in regular employment, 
9.537 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the office at which they were re- 
gistered. Of the latter, 810 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 723 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 87 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2:7 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4.00, is granted by the Rail- 
way companies to bona fide applicants at the 
offices of the Employment Service who may 
wish to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 


The movement of labour in Quebec during 
September originated at Hull and included the 
transfer of 50 bushmen, 38 of whom travelled 
to employment in the Pembroke zone and 12 
to Sudbury. Benefiting by the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate in Ontario 
during September, 595 persons were carried to 
provincial centres. The Port Arthur office was 


instrumental in transferring 324 bushmen, 12 
saw-mill workers, 10 mine workers, 6 hotel em- 
ployees and 2 painters to situations at various 
points in the same zone. For employment 
within their respective zones also the Fort 
William office despatched 146 bush workers, 3 
mine workers, 2 taxi drivers, 1 carpenter and 
1 hotel cook, and the Sudbury office 72 bush 
workers. At Timmins 4 miners secured cer- 
tificates for Fort William and one miner for 
Sault Ste Marie. The Sault Ste Marie zone 
wasalso the destination of 4 carpenters shipped 
from Port Arthur. The 7 remaining transfers 
were of bushmen, journeying from North Bay 
to Timmins. Reduced rate certificates issued 
in Manitoba during September numbered 135 
of which 98 were provincial and 37 inter- 
provincial. All of these were granted at the 
Winnipeg office, the movement within the 
province being entirely of highway construction 
workers for employment in the territory cov- 
ered by that city office. Of the persons going 
outside the province, 22 bush workers, 8 mine 
workers, 3 farm hands, 2 cooks and 1 labourer, 
were bound for the Port Arthur zone, while 
one farm hand was carried to Weyburn. In 
Alberta 23 persons availed themselves of re- 
duced rate certificates during September, these 
going to provincial employment. The Ed- 
monton office effected transfers of 6 farm hands, 
6 mine workers, 5 labourers, 3 bushmen and 
one maid, and the Calgary office of 2 farm 
hands within their respective zones. Vouchers 
of transportation were granted by British 
Columbia offices during September to 7 per- 
sons travelling to centres within the province. 
From Vancouver one cannery worker was con- 
veyed to Kamloops and 2 hotel workers with- 
in the Vancouver zone. Destined to the Kam- 
loops zone also were two bush workers sent 
from Nelson. At the New Westminster office 
2 apple sorters received certificates for tran- 
sportation to Penticton. 

Of the 810 persons who profited by the Em- 
ployment Service reduced transportation rate 
during September, 296 travelled over the Can- 
adian National Railways, 501 over the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway, 12 over the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway and 
one over the Northern Alberta Railway. 


Building Permits issued in Canada during September, 1936 


The value of the building authorized in 58 
cities during September stood at $3,644,560; 
this was a seasonal decrease of $28,285 or 
0:8 per cent from the total of $3,672,845 in 
August, 1936, but an increase of $312,645 or 
9-4 per cent in the more significant com- 
parison with September of last year, when the 
permits granted represented building valued 
at $3,331,915. 


The value of the building authorized in the 
firs; nine months of the present year was 
$29,433,327; this was lower than the aggregate 
of $36,680,796 reported in the period Janu- 
ary-September, 1935, although it was de- 
cidedly higher than in the first nine months of 
either 1934 or 1933. The cumulative total 
for the same period in each of the last five 
years has been very much lower than in any 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 


Cities Sept. 1936 | Aug. 1936 | Sept. 1935 
$ $ $ 

Prince Edward P’d— 
Charlottetown...... 83, 850 8, 280 23,150 
Nova Scotia.......... 142,361 178,411 62, 280 
“Hallas ccm sec 101, 936 128,000 52, 147 
New Glasgow....... 2,075 440 4,800 
*Sydheywese. sce 38,350 49,971 5,333 
New Brunswick..... 28,775 24,936 28,909 
Fredericton......... 12,400 9,100 5,475 
* Moncton. Be. can. 5,795 2,375 7,589 
"Saint Wom seme acess 10,850 13,461 15,485 
GQuebec............... 893 , 827 839,479 583,517 

*Montreal—* Maison- 
TOU VC mere stern 780,417 695 , 822 359 , 618 
*Onebecxs Vx. eee Bee 20,640 66,307 168, 454 
Shawinigan Falls... 16, 270 6,325 520 
*Sherbrooke......... 31,700 17,300 16,300 
*Three Rivers....... 18,050 9,100 2,225 
*Westmounts..4..... 26, 750 44,625 36, 400 
Ontarios. Aes 1,858,010 | 1,815,415 1,617,653 
Belleville. t:.e=. ss: , 800 8,200 900 
*BrantiGuee .».sosiaeson 6,33 16,195 17,948 
Ghathamir...csceee 12,150 14, 060 4,400 
*Hort William san wne 39,550 15,350 15,700 
Galt...caa chicks 80, 492 34,775 44,225 
SGuel phi a.st een. 20,640 12,045 11,136 
* Hamilton awecsiceot 80, 700 119,810 142,974 
PKGTE SUOM ait 4 het cree 16,900 29, 020 18, 648 
*“Kitcheners. cee... 88,382 44,036 16,085 
*LOnGdome Ws ehe 102, 885 88,315 51,965 
Niagara Falls....... 18,645 17,555 43,375 
shawadtune.seigeen 8,977 27,745 16, 780 
*Ottawanin eee ek 162,365 222,032 63,300 
Owen Sound........ 12,260 3,625 7,000 
*Peterborough....... 31,240 23, 523 13,374 
*Port Arthur eee 17,370 32,260 25,335 
*Stratiord sores cd. 7,560 1,330 5,295 


other year on record; the wholesale prices of 
building materials since 1931 have also been 
decidedly lower than in any preceding year 
since 1920. : 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for September, showing that they had issued 
about 360 permits for dwellings estimated to 
cost approximately $1,185,000 and more than 
1800 permits for other buildings valued at 
about $2,170,000. In addition, two cities 
authorized engineering projects valued at 
$16,270. During August, permits were granted 
for the erection of about 350 dwellings and 
1,500 other buildings, estimated to cost 
approximately $1,500,000 and $1,850,000, re- 
spectively. 

Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Ontario reported moderate in- 
creases in the estimated value of building as 
compared with August, 1936, that of $54,348 
in Quebec being largest. In Manitoba, prac- 
tically no change was indicated, while of the 
declines in the remaining provinces, that of 
$72,794 or 50°4 per cent in Saskatchewan was 
most pronounced. 


As compared with September, 1935, there 
was improvement in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Al- 
berta and British Columbia. The greatest 





Cities Sept. 1936 | Aug. 1936 | Sept. 1935 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—con. 

*St. Catharines...... 16, 529 185, 954 31,278 
*St. WhOmas.s... nese 8,375 475 14,300 
Saguiciek trae mete ie 16, 266 32, 845 8,460: 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 29, 465 27,050 10, 490: 
*POLOHtOs. een 835,838 555,014 630,271 

York and East — 
York Townships 172,250 203,745 126,366 
Welland: -32%.2 aes 11,925 20,317 8,862 
“Windsor scot ee 70, 705 62,565 287,175 
Riverside. .ssneas- 2,275 1,750 1,100 
Woodstock.......... 34, 136 15,884 5,911 
Manitoba............. 154,925 154,985 116,930 
*Brandont \.teaueen ss 29,950 4,595 ,100 
St. Boniface......... 15,275 20,140 30,180 
*Winnipesat’...256. ere 109,700 130, 250 84,650 
Saskatchewan....... 71,538 144,332 493,870 
*NIOOSC UBWaaeens tee 4,240 1,835 8,036 
“Reginat tla. sen 37,273 121,122 479,094 
*SaskatOOlaja. «+ eee 30,025 21,375 6,740 
Albertass yc sete ce 124,692 130,352 105, 402: 
*Calary...2 a0 att. 45,035 30, 100 53, 887 
+H GnaOntGH = tasers 64, 200 54,880 42,210: 
Lethbridves. ouster 14,542 44,412 9,015 
Medicine Hat....... 915 ; 960 290 
British Columbia.... 336,582 376, 655 300, 204 
Kamloopsitss.4.5 - 1,035 10, 060 5,175 
Nanaimo sen sae 17,323 7,610 3,479 
*New Westminster... 16, 200 43,600 9,300 
Prince Rupert....... 1,300 225 1, 005. 
*V ancOUVEGLE... cee nae 272,370 261,690 246, 495 
North Vancouver. 85 ,89 1,385. 
Victorians. waas 27,504 50,580 33,305 
Total—58 cities..... 3,644,560 | 3,672,845 8,331,915. 
*Total—35 cities..... 8,176,084 | 3,154,912 2,974,572 


gain of $310,310 or 53:2 per cent was reported 
in Quebec. 


Of the larger cities, Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver showed larger totals of authorized 
building than in August, and the value in 
each case was also higher than in September. 
1935; in Winnipeg, there was a decline in the 
first comparison, but an increase over Septem- 
ber of last year. Of the other centres, Char- 
lottetown, Fredericton, Shawinigan Falls, 
Sherbrooke. There Rivers, Fort William, 
Guelph, Kitchener, London, Owen Sound, 
Peterborough, Stratford, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Riverside, Woodstock, Brandon, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, Nanaimo and Prince Rupert re- 
corded increases as compared with both 
August, 1936, and September, 1935. 


Cumulative Record for First Nine Months, 
1936—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 58 cities during 
September, and in the first nine months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for the 
corresponding period of 1926 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the period January-. 
September of the years since 1920 are also: 
given, (average 1926—100). 
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Average’ 


indexes of 
Value of ges ae wholesale 
Value of : pou prices of 
: permits permits pees 
permits : dein pees building 
Year issued yo ¢ a fieet materials 
in nine mice in first 
September months months, a re 
— % 
(1926= 100) Oversee 
1926=100) 
$ $ 
198685..2 3,644,560 | 29,433,327 24-5 84-8 
1935). 46045. 3,672,845 | 36,680, 796 30-5 81-2 
19340..< 2,281,874 | 19,715, 146 16-5 82-8 
1 eae 2,986,903 | 16,394,014 13-6 77-5 
1030 on 2,449,735 | 35,026,199 29-1 77-6 
TOS te cone 10,407,999 | 88,602,995 73-7 82-7 
198096.0 5. 11,093,020 |126,361,350 105-2 92-7 
1920) sn 17,117,017 |186,011, 017 154-8 99-2 
19280775 20,374,149 |165, 621, 634 137-8 96-7 
1927......| 14,462,243 {141,152,535 117-5 96-3 
1926.3 8 11,047,503 |120, 163,936 100-0 100-7 
19259... 2 10,140,853 | 98,364,181 81-9 103-1 
1924...... 15,055,250 | 96,817,333 80-6 108-2 
TO 2onenenet, 10,768,898 {108,319,972 90-1 111-8 
19225), 5988 11,597,034 1116, 778,450 97-2 108-5 
192 Tenet 10,907,828 | 88,573, 442 73°7 126-8 
1920.2 9,842,677 | 96,146,278 80-0 144-2 


The aggregate for the first nine months of 
this year was lower by 19:8 per cent than in 
1935, but was substantially higher than in 
1984 and 1983. The average index number of 
wholesale prices of building materials, though 
higher than in any of the years, 1931-1935, 
was considerably lower than in any other year 
since 1920. 


The accompanying table gives the value of 
the issued by 58 
during August and September, 1936, 
September, 19385. The 35 cities for which 
data are available since 1910 are marked 


thus *. 


building permits cities 


and 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
: UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
October, 1936, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows: — 


Employment in September showed little 
change on the whole, as compared with the 
previous month, but was much better than in 
September, 1935. There was an increase in 
employment between August 24 and September 
21, in the woollen and worsted industry, pottery 
and earthenware manufacture, the iron and 
steel, engineering, shipbuilding and motor ve- 
hicle industries, metal goods manufacture, the 
boot and shoe industry, the dressmaking and 
millinery trades, furniture making, and dock 
and harbour service. On the other hand, there 
was a seasonal decline in employment in hotel 
and boarding house service, the distributive 
trades, the fishing industry, certain food prep- 
aration trades, and the building industry; 
there was also an increase in the numbers 
temporarily stopped in the coal mining in- 
dustry 

It is provisionally estimated that, at Sep- 
tember 21, 1936, the number of insured persons, 
aged 16-64, in employment in Great Britain 
exclusive of agricultural workers, was ap- 
proximately 10,966,000. This was 5,000 more 
than at August 24, 1936, and 488,000 more than 
at September 23, 1935. 

Among workpeople, aged 16-64, insured 
against unemployment (excluding agricultural 
workers) the percentage unemployed in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland at September 21, 


1936 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 12:4 as 
compared with 12-3 at August 24, 1936, and 
with 15:0 at September 28, 1935. In Great 
Britain the percentage at September 21, was 
12-2, compared with 12-1 at August 24, and 
with 14-7 at September 28, 1935. 

At September 21, 1936, the number of per- 
sons on the Registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain was 1,322,934 wholly 
unemployed, 232,122 temporarily stopped, and 
69,283 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 1,624,339. This was 10,399 more than 
a month before but 334,271 less than a year 
before. The total of 1,624,339 included 1,266,- 
428 men, 54,681 boys, 250,733 women, and 
52,497 girls. 

The persons on the Registers included 1,367,- 
004 insured persons who were applying for in- 
surance benefit or unemployment. allowances, 
136,695 other insured persons (including insured 
juveniles under 16 years of age and insured 
agricultural workers), and 120,640 uninsured 
persons. Of the 1,367,004 applicants for benefit 
or allowances, 690,374 had claims admitted for 
insurance benefit, 592,382 had applications 
authorized for allowances at September 21; the 
balance of 84,248 included 50,034 persons whose 
position under the conditions relating to con- 
tributions paid and benefit received had not 
been determined, 6,779 persons who had been 
disqualified for short periods from receiving 
benefit, and 27,435 persons whose needs had 
been held not to justify payment of unemploy- 
ment allowances. 
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In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Kmployment Exchanges at September 21, 1936, 
was 1,689,715, as compared with 1,678,277 at 
August 24, 1936, and 2,032,221 at September 
23, 1935. 

United States 


Approximately 355,000 workers were returned 
to jobs between August and September 1936 in 
the combined manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing industries regularly surveyed by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
Weekly pay rolls in September were more than 
$2,500,000 greater than in the preceding month. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Factory employment increased 1-8 per cent 
between August and September while pay 
rolls declined 0-1 per cent over the month 
interval. The expansion in employment raised 
the September index (90:6) to the highest 
level recorded in any month since June 1930. 
With the exception of the immediately 
preceding month, the September payroll index 
(81:0) stands above the maximum register- 
ed since October 1930. Comparisons with 
September of a year ago show gains of 8:2 
per cent in employment and 13-0 per cent in 
pay rolls over the year interval, 

The September advance in employment is 
seasonal, gains having been shown from August 
to September in 15 of the preceding 17 years 
for which information is available. Factory 
pay rolls during the September 15th pay 
period have been affected to some extent 
each year by shut-downs for the Labor Day 
holiday. The effect this year, however, was 
greater because Labor day occurred later in 
the month than usual and therefore affected 
a larger number of reports which covered 
a one-week period. Other religious and State 
holidays also affected pay rolls to some extent 
in the current report. 

The gains in employment over the month 
interval were widespread, 69 of the 90 manu- 
facturing industries surveyed reporting more 
workers in September than in the preceding 
month. In 38 of these 69 industries, the 
gains ranged from 3-0 per cent to 112-2 per 
cent. The more pronounced increases in 
employment were seasonal in character, cotton- 
seed oil-cake-meal mills reporting an increase 
of 112-2 per cent; fertilizers, 28-7 per cent; 
confectionery, 20-0 per cent; and canning, 
19-4 per cent. Employment in the cash regis- 
ter industry increased 16-1 per cent, due largely 
to a resumption of operation in September, 
following vacation shut-downs in August. 
Seasonal gains were reported in jewelry, 11:7 


per cent; lighting equipment, 10-3 per cent; 
and beet sugar, 9-1 per cent. Employment 
in the machine tool industry climbed to a 
new high for recent years following a slight 
recession in August which was due largely to 
vacation. The gain of 8-8 per cent in employ- 
ment in this industry between August and 
September brought the September level of 
employment above that of any month since 
July 1930. Employment in the millinery 
industry increased 8-5 per cent (seasonal) and 
in the hardware industry, 7:9 per cent. The 
pottery and paper box industries reported 
gains of 6:2 per cent and 6-1 per cent, respec- 
tively, while carpet and rug firms reported a 
gain of 5-8 per cent, soap firms an increase 
of 5:7 per cent, and typewriter and parts 
plants a gain of 5:0 per cent. Twelve industries 
reported gains ranging from 4:0 per cent to 
4-6 per cent, among them being industries of 
such major importance as electrical machinery, 
steam and hot-water heating apparatus, 
women’s clothing, and furniture. Gains rang- 
ing from 3:0 per cent to 3-9 per cent were 
shown in 10 industries, among which were 
newspapers and periodicals, knit goods, chem- 
icals, and shipbuilding. Smaller gains in em- 
ployment over the month interval were 
reported in 31 industries among which are 
foundries and machine shops (2-1 per cent), 
blast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills (1-4 
per cent), steam railroad repair shops (0°8 
per cent), sawmills (1:5 per cent), millwork 
(1-1 per cent), cement (1:7 per cent), cotton 
goods (1:6 per cent), silk and rayon (2:3 
per cent), leather (2-1 per cent), cigars and 
cigarettes (1-2 per cent), paper and pulp (1:1 
per cent), rubber tires (1-9 per cent), and 
petroleum refining (0°5 per cent). 


Among the 21 industries in which decreas- 
ed employment was shown from August to 
September the most pronounced and the most 
important decline (8:5 per cent) was in the 
automobile industry and resulted from tempor- 
ary shut-downs due to changes in models. 
A seasonal decline was shown in ice cream 
(7-8 per cent). Declines were also shown in 
fur-felt hats (5:4 per cent), butter (4:6 per 
cent), and woollen and worsted goods (4°5 
per cent). Employment in the electric and 
steam-railroad car building industry decreased 
4-2 per cent and the agricultural implement 
industry showed a falling-off of 3-1 per cent. 
Seven industries showed declines ranging 
from 1-2 per cent to 2-9 per cent, and the 
remaining seven showed decreases ranging 
from 0:1 to 1-0 per cent. 


The indexes of factory employment and 
pay rolls are computed from returns supplied 
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by representative establishments in 90 manu- 
facturing industries. The base used in 
computing these indexes is the 3-year aver- 
age, 1923-25, taken as 100. They have not 
been adjusted for seasonal variation. Reports 
were received in September 1936 from 238,144 
establishments employing 4,157,747 workers, 
whose weekly earnings during the pay period 
ending nearest September 15 were $91,591,979. 

Manufacturing—Eleven of the 16 non- 
manufacturing industries regularly surveyed 
by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
showed gains in employment between August 
and September and 10 industries reported 
gains in pay-roll totals. 

Wholesale and Retail Trade—Employment 
in wholesale trade establishments increased 
1-7 percent over the month interval, accord- 
ing to reports received from 14,021 whole- 
salers employing more than one quarter of a 
million workers in September. 

Seasonal demands caused a sharp advance 
in employment in retail trade establishments. 
Reports received from 49,997 retail outlets 
employing 830,342 workers in September 
showed a net gain of 5:4 percent in employ- 
ment over the month interval. Fall buying 
stimulated employment in September in many 
lines. In the general merchandising group of 
retail stores, which is comprised of depart- 
ment, variety, general merchandise stores and 
mail-order houses, a gain of 11-0 percent was 
shown. Apparel stores also showed a 
pronounced seasonal expansion, employment 


increasing 19-1 percent over the month inter-’ 


val. Among the other lines of retail trade 
in which gains were reported were furniture, 
lumber and building materials, jewelry, coal, 
hardware, and retail food, Establishments 
in the retail automotive group reported a 
decrease of 1:3 percent in employment from 
August to September. 

Public Utilities—Each of the three public 
utility industries surveyed reported a small 
gain in number of workers between August 
and September. Continuing the expansion 
which began in March of this year, a further 
increase in employment of 0:3 percent was 
shown in the electric light and power and 
manufactured gas industry. The level of 
employment in this industry was above the 
maximum recorded in any month since 
September 1931. In the electric-railroad and 
motor-bus operation and maintenance industry, 
an increase of 0:5 percent was shown between 
August and September and a further slight 
gain in employment (0-2 percent) was shown 
by reports received from telephone and tele- 
graph companies. 

Service Industries—-Two of the five service 
industries surveyed reported additional work- 
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ers on their pay rolls in September. Dyeing 
and cleaning establishments reported a season- 
al expansion of 3-7 percent in employment 
and year-round hotels also reported a seasonal 
gain of 0-8 percent. Insurance companies 
reported no change in number of workers from 
August to September, while in the remaining 
two industries, laundries and brokerage, de- 
creases of less than one-tenth of one percent 
and 0-4 percent, respectively, were shown. 


Mining Industries—With the exception of 
a seasonal decline of one percent in employ- 
ment in the quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
industry, gains in number of workers were 
shown in three of the remaining four mining 
industries surveyed. Increased activity re- 
sulted in a sharp seasonal advance in anthra- 
cite mining employment (15-9 percent), while 
bituminous coal mining reported a gain of 
1-6 percent. A further gain in employment 
was shown in the metalliferous mining industry, 
the increase of 1:8 percent raising the Septem- 
ber level of employment above that shown 
in any month since April 1931. Crude 
petroleum producing firms reported a small 
decrease in number of workers over the month 
interval (0°8 percent). 

Public Employment—During September 
more than 3,200,000 wage earners were em- 
ployed on projects financed by The Works 
Program. Of this total 2,586,000 were working 
on projects operated by the Works Progress 
administration. Compared with August em- 
ployment, this is an increase of approximately 
100,000. The increase occurred on that part 
of the program operated by the Works Pro- 
gress Administration and was accounted for 
wholly by additional employees in the drought 
area. Total pay-roll disbursements for all 
wage earners employed on projects financed 
by The Works Program were in excess of 
$165,000,000. The value of orders placed for 
materials in September was $57,000,000. 


Private Building Construction—Employment 
in the private building construction industry 
increased 2-2 percent over the month interval 
while pay rolls increased 1:5 percent. Employ- 
ment in this industry in September 1936 was 
23-2 percent above the corresponding month 
of last year and pay rolls were 36-6 percent 
greater than in September 1935. The reports 
supplied by 8,758 contractors in September 
1936 covered 107,965 employees engaged in 
erecting, altering, and repairing private build- 
ings. Employees on projects financed by the 
Public Works Administration, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation funds, or regular appro- 
priations of the Federal, State, and local 
governments are not included in the private 
building construction totals. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazgerre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wage scales 
of the respective provinces. 

As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “ The Fair 
Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935, which came into force on 
May 1, 1936. ‘The clause relating to wages 


and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per. day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in case of 
emergency as may be approved by the Minister.” 

The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. It 
contains, however, a provision which did not 
appear in the 1930 legislation, which applies 
the fair wages policy to works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition that are 
assisted by federal grant in the form of con- 
tribution, subsidy, loan, advance or guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages, 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
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for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 


shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (8) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of de- 
fault being made in the payment of the wages 
of any workmen employed, 
may be filed with the Minister of the Depart- 
ment with which the contract has been made 
and payments of such claim may be made by 
the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise. 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
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fair wage conditions have recently been 
executed by the Government of Canada. 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair, etc.) 

Construction of a combined dwelling and 
light, fog gun house, barm and store shed and 
boat house at Point Enragee, NS. Name of 
contractor, Mr, John M. MacDonald, Louis- 
burg, N.S. Date of contract, October 14th, 
1936. Amount of contract, $10,168.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
JUS COTES 52 at ROSE ERE ee .o. oar $0 30 8 44 
CaEHenters......0Neatadets tries reens 0 50 8 44 
PaInlerse. 154. ccasanaceeeiren woes 0 50 8 44 
SHIAGLOTS mAs Ne aes. cel eaten 0 50 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator—gas. or electric............. 0 40 8 44 
Cementfinishers.......c¢:pecr eee. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
OEE VErsse ee Meee foe eee 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck—l 
ANC CONSER he ce Oe: aloe ae 1 35 8 44 
Electrician (inside wiremen)....... 0 55 8 44 
RIS SUCHOES cH) otuietinas scare tee 0 70 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously em- 
ployed mixing and tempering 
material ie... eis. S28 ae: 0 35 8 44 
Whtchrian. +... os ates 0 25 8 44 


Construction of a new operating house at 
the wireless station, Point Grey, near Van- 
couver, B.C. Name of contractors, Pacific 
Engineers Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, September 8, 1986. Amount of contract, 
$11,000.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Hoist operators—gas. or electric... $0 60 8 44 

GuToenberst et. heer che. nea 0 80 8 44 

TADOULCES Tee Oe sce eee eee 0 45 8 44 

Painters and glaziers............... 0 80 8 44 

Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 44 

OLGGUTICtaIISes fay. ssh thence sere 1 00 8 44 

PIastCrOnseth sis ae Po et ee 1 00 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 

TAAL COLIAL Oe ae re eon eke 0 624 8 44 

Motor truck driver: :;.. 3) 2222235 0 50 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

Ian cetOns Mee ets oboe teeter 1 50 8 44 

INL OIC be phot RR er let BA IE ate T 2 00 8 44 

Waite binaries. check cunpscete Aap thea: 0 40 8 44 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of an ice protection pier on 
Lake St. Peter, in the River St. Lawrence, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Manseau Shipyards, Ltd., 
Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, October 14, 
1936. Amount of contract, $12,163.89. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 





Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 


per hour | per. per 
day week 
8 44 


Blackembhs* ica ccek oe Gee ae $0 50 
Carpenters eo. eet ne nee 0 50 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 

(gast or GlECtTIC) kins taste Seas ee 0 40 8 44 
Compressor operator (gas. or elec- 

GTIG) i heck) c weavers items. : 0 40 8 44 
Drilrinnerss: coe cee cea ces here 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
DPLVOrS. oo, Shes ato eee eee ke 0 30 8 44 
WA DOUreES 4s: Mitt ey eebinn xc. aos 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck driver. ©... .¢.6.=.5 4.0. 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and trucks— 

and 2.tontiruekoe, sates esol eee 13 8 44 

QuLON ULUCK roams tice cite ae eee 1 85 8 44 

4 Gon) thea. saat we,s cela wate tones 2 35 8 44 

5 LON CEUC Keane ae ean ete 2 85 8 44 
Powderman wan. took on erie ae 0 40 8 44 
Pile driver engineer................ 0 55 8 44 
Piledriver firemans.. +. 540s coe ces 0 35 8 44 


Timberman (using interchangeably 
such tools as broad-axe, saw, 


hammer, cross-cut saw, adze, 

Buger, C&C. J. vcagesok. wien drseretoase 0 37% 8 44 
Watchman, of seta cca eae oneek ne 0 25 8 44 

per month | customary 

Tug Crew— and board ‘hours 

Captains tense hale co a ee $140 00 

Mate. poh cocker tte deme soe 100 00 ef 

TStiOnFINEERE. . 5 26s aes e tele 125 00 bd 

IT OMAN. ¢ Beaks; aoe toca 60 00 

Deckhands.u ta ete oe eaten 55 00 oc 

OOKiag teh ean. apis Cee de mami 50 00 ey 
COW MIAN weeas cc sc. s een ee tents 55 00 by 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
‘any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. eb 


Removal of a wreck lying in the Richelieu 
river, P.Q. Name of contractors, Manseau 
Shipyards, Ltd., Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, 








October 28, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$4,075.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 

| Rates Hours 

of wages of labour 

Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 

per hour per per 

day week 

LEDDULGEsia buen: Cee eee $0 30 8 44 
IRiecers.. wy hice Paice ee 0 40 44 
Piledriver engineer..............-- 0 55 44 
Acetylene burners. :icmicisl. coe. 0 59 44 


BlScksmiths! 505 ac. sas ate tee 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 


(a) 
or 
nr 
C0 GO GO GO GO 69 CO CO 
i 
fs 


‘TEASED: 4.: sc ee Meee ee 0 30 44 
Stationary engineers.......,....... 0 55 44 
Hireméns Ase ee te Leese 0 35 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 


only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates 
in any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


DeEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, etc.) 


Construction of a bulkhead wall and two 
slipways at Jericho Beach Air Station, Van- 
couver, B.C. Name of contractors, Northern 
Construction .Co. and J. W. Stewart Litd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, October 
17, 1986. Amount of contract, $94,700.00. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmithsitge. actaes eres. eee $0 75 8 44 
Divers (half day’s pay to be al- 
lowed for work done in any fore- 


noon or afternoon) s..e0. cee eee. 2 50 8 44 
Divers’ tenders.43.4....co. Greweceee 0 682 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec- 

PICT Ss. Sob bes ch ee ae 0 60 8 44 
Carpent erst 3). has. sateen eee 0 80 8 44 
Labouberss< eter ae ee ee 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck idriverses. sass. «ies ae 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck drivers with truck— 

1and 2honss. Sener eee 1 50 8 44 

3 CONS A Pee i ee 2 00 8 44 

SONS 2 §.. hors « «GE stirs et eee oak eck 2 50 8 44 

1D DONS... MAN ec tins cco ais oe 3 00 8 44 
Pile driver foreman................ 1 124 8 44 
Pile driver engineers............... 1 00 8 44 
Pile driver bridgeman............. 0 90 8 44 
Pilé driver ment «i. AG eas 0 90 8 44 
Piledriver, labourers..».1:.ceaneene: 0 45 8 44 
Pileldrivertirenian. 4p <..ceee ene 0 65 8 44 
‘Tracteroperatonie ace. s.cen,. et 0 75 8 44 
Wharf and dock builders........... 0 90 8 44 
Watchmmen:cics ce oth,. sae 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

here, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of 5 married quarters (officers’) 
at. the Royal Canadian Air Force Station, 
Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, Frontenac 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 19, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, $65,940.00. A fair wages schedule was 


included in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 55 8 44 
Blacksmithisy. & e.c,crs velie + nancedoutens 0 55 8 44 


Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(continuously employed at mixing 


and tempering mortar)........... 0 40 8 44 
Carpenteratnn ees te ee 0 60 8 44 
Cement, finishers... 160.8 cee 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 

(Gincchea) 6 earn eee AM oe yo Aerie te 0 65 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 

(gastoreleetric).”. te. Fite 0 45 8 44 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec- 

CLIC) AS ceeem, WARM - apeen 0 45 8 44 
OnTVers. Sera eee re ihe MG CEA e 0 35 8 44 
Driver; horsesand carte. cos0n ee 0 50 8 44 


NoveMpsr, 1936 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


——$—$$ | ——— 


per hour per per 
day atte 


Driver, team and wagon........... $0 65 8 
BE COTICIAND S| tree gt Bc cisie sees 0 65 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam—single 

OL doOublOdrumScccc sch. vce coed 0 65 44 
Engineers, operating, steam—three 

OL MOLOVGDUINS 5 osck ae acess o:0.0.0:000 0 75 44 
Firemen, stationary................ 0 40 44 


Hoist operators (gas. or electric)... 
HBIOUDCLSS, Bantrcatssviiee Oe 
itt nera min Otalene tac. c coke hs terdiock 
aU ers wOOd son ace. cexaeie Ser. sores 
INURE RAMISCRR Ett triolein ek ek re mre 
MOtORbruCKIGTIV.GLS. ... <b «bcc cee 
Motor truck drivers and truck— 


PNG ONLOn  wehea stk as ss 1 40 44 
SPT ROSE ne UU 1 ee RE Bh hes weds 1 90 44 
ALOR wes setae besarte ae oe «se 2 40 44 
SSRIS oO il ak a Pee 2 90 44 


S 
fon) 
o 
G9 GO CO CO GO CO CO CO GO CO CD CO GO GO 0D co 
bbe 
[ss 


Painters and glaziers.......:....... 
aSLOLOIS | oe ee oak ee eek eee 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed at mixing and temper- 


ANG TNALCTIAL) Mercedes «6 «5.3 Sethe 0 40 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 45 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Shovel operators (gas.)............ 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 70 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 
SEOUOCU CHEESE cists tg ee ee 0 70 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Tile setters (ornamental)........... 0 80 8 44 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men as- 

signed to help tradesmen)........ 0 40 8 44 
Watchman 94. pert ots. cote ance 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of married airmen’s quarters 
(3 two-family buildings) at Royal Canadian 
Air Force Training Station, Trenton, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Frontenac Construction 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 2, 1936. Amount of contract, $40,- 
950.00. A fair wages schedule was irserted in 
the contract. as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 





per hour per per 
day week 
8 44 


Brick and hollow tile layers........ $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile helpers (con- 

tinuously employed mixing and 

tempering morvar) rests. vase ese es 0 40 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............- 0 60 8 44 
Cementinishers so) ccs wccsciecae: 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

ator— 

Gag, and electrics .ce's gue eons es 0 45 8 44 

SILCATIMME AHIR a. Peta seo 0 65 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas. and 

OEE CEG, ost ne ee Sey SRO 0 45 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
WOIversn Nae ee Aas ete Sele Sebo ece 0 35 8 44 
Drill rumners. sae: Be. store carters ate « 0 45 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 65 8 44 
Hoist operator—gas. and electric. . 0 45 8 44 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
ISADOULEIB os vie cocina a Moss acoso hansnaes $0 35 44 
Mathers,metalecc. +o cates. coe 0 60 44 
UDTH slave dseqniiColoys ee pene me ern econ 0 55 44 


Motor truck drivers................ 
Motor truck driver and truck— 


— 
nS 
So 

eo00G00D) 6600 GO GO OO 
> 
= 


Ina OACONS .geymiteoe Sete < boc s oe AS 
EGOS px, cM dice tte ease eile e F059 1 90 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 44 
PLAST CLOT Ais Mice ey aint teat rersies 0 75 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 
TIS UCEIEL) Mitcapieeer pucxoeomc eines can 0 40 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Paw dermen’.. <r. Bios) cc hse se osu 0 45 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel and patent. 0 40 8 44 
Roofers, shinglers..........00..0.6% 0 60 8 44 
Rooters, sheet, metal. ......maaniaw.te 0 65 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
StONCINABONS .. Ae hows dantseeter see 0 80 8 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 
TROL AG) ort ee Marve coe Riss ork cassie 0 40 8 44 
PCONGLCUGUCIS oseracd assienonsenn ot Renin es 0 70 8 44 
Tile setters—ornamental........... 0 80 8 44 
Helpers (all men assigned to help 
eradesimen) ate. <0 sisciaAcrs 0 40 8 44 
Waxers and polishers—floor........ 0 40 8 44 
Wiebe AON 8 det Meche iataiiegeeveues 0 30 8 44 


Nors.—In any instance where no rate is quoted for ‘‘Help- 
ers,’’ such helpers shall not receive less than the minimum 
rate specified for labourers. 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of water and sewage service 
connections for 18 airmen’s married quarters 
at the Royal Canadian Air Force Station, 
Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, Fron- 
tenac Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 19, 1986. Amount 
of contract, $1,532.00. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Tabourerareenee. ttn ks Pee $0 35 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 

(all men assigned to help trades- 

Tene ee sonar. ther, ee 0 40 8 44 
Cementifinishers:.4\. ade jose aoe. 0 55 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners.............. 0 60 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Driver PAAR 2. ewsceee. Hts 0 35 8 44 
Motorttruckidriverss.i0 .g2.00 Benes 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Hands? tons: aiteaon. deaiemiam oh 1 40 8 44 

SHbOnSh erase: 4b. sinsee, cama oes 1 90 8 44 

2 GONB. ss...4 56 tachy eth aie Desi 2 40 8 44 

SEONG SOE ns ae eR Oe tea ae hs 2 90 8 44 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

The wages rates specified above are minimum rates only 
and nothing herein contained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors from the payment of higher rates in any instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by provincial legislation. 
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Erection of a sergeants’ mess building at the 
Royal Canadian Corps of Signal Depot, Barrie- 
field, Ont. Name of contractors, Frontenac 
Construction Co., Ltd., ‘Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 19, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $37,666.00. A fair wages schedule was 
included: in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 


Asbestos insulation workers........ 
IBIgeksmithse.. pe. tess can ae ee wees one 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(continuously employed at mixing 
and tempering mortar)........... 
Canpenters. (2 stecth cones week ae cult 
Cement. finishers, ...0:0<cs asm 
Cement and concrete mixeroperator 
(SECS INN) dense seme e red wisdve Sie 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 
(gas. oF.electrie)s... <..3 senses. se 
Compressor operator (gas. or elec- 


EEEC) sors Besos Hee EMT volo May saints oe 0 50 44 
DPUVOTS Foc) das ets oo tk Ge oes ee 0 40 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 44 


Engineers, operating (steam) (single 


or double drums)................ 0 65 44 
Engineers, operating (steam) (three 

On more drums)-s. oj... aos tue oe 0 75 44 
lectricians a2 eS See 0 70 44 


Firemen (stationary)............... 
Hoist operators (gas. or electric)... 
Labourers. £2 0s. . Seas eee 
Lathers; metals... .sttnleco a horn 
Tathers wood. vs. weees eae coe 
Machinists..0000 0) Sate eee ee 
Motor truck drivers...... CS Se 
Motor truck drivers and trucks— 





Land? :tonstrucku ek. 6 ceeeeee 1 45 44 
3 GON GPUCKES siciesvie cavern eo neraeiaee 1 95 44 
4 ton trucks). 2e Ma eee 2 45 44 
Ston tracks cies pos loses og sai aeee 2 95 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 44 


(=) 
or 
o 
CO GO GO CO CO 00 00 GO CO GO CO CO GO GO GO CO Cc Ce CO CO 00 co co GO CO CO 
i 
rs 


Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 44 
Plastererss macmi ated cuaerne 0 95 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 


employed at mixing and temper- 


ing material sc cighicon Hace se «ee 0 45 8 44 

lumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers..............- 0 70 8 44 
Shovel operators (gas)...........+. 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 70 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 
Steam shovel oilers............000: 0 50 8 44 
Stone cutters .sieioe teas le eernute ee 0 95 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Tile setters (ornamental)........... 0 95 8 44 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men as- 

signed to help tradesmen)........ 0 45 8 44 
Watchman: taczsiacie ose ate 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of two magazines at the Royal 
Canadian Air Force Station, Trenton, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Frontenac Construction 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
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October 23, 1936. Amount of contract, $2,- 
525.00. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Bricklayers and masons............ $0 80 8 44 
Carpenterssre Gawain te is aarens 0 60 8 44 
Cement: finishers. 2.o.i.c 4 oc saci ook 0 55 8 44 - 
Concrete mixer operator (gas)...... 0 45 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator (steam)... 0 65 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
DOTIVOEE Soc: Boe aetna ee 0 35 8 44 
Labourers: <b cagseess eee re ee 0 35 8 44 
Mason’s helpers (continuously em- 
ployed at mixing and tempering 
MOortag) 4s. aged see ee oe 0 49 8 44 
Motor truck driver......4ss.00...- 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
1and ‘2:tomsi Sateeke oy Ses aoe eee 1 40 8 44 
SBI LOLA Rae ta Ses ras i ec ene 1 90 8 44 
AMCOn WIS EO ke sca hehe tear 2 40 8 44 
5 ONS IR: Joes ee or Dee we 2 90 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 44 
PIAS PErens). 5 $i. Mie Sea demnin tok 0 75 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 


employed at mixing and temper- 


ine material Age aa: ceosenien sac 0 40 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............-. 0 65 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. — 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Repairing and painting the roofs of the drill 
hall at Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Ottawa Roofing & Supply Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 7, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $2,057.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 

Roofers, sheet metal............... $0 75 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Carpenterss.0: crt cite sae cn cccrens 0 70 8 44 
Painters and glaziers..............- 0 65 8 44 
Painters wspray an. sac ecaceantaces 0 80 8 44 
LabOurerss.den cscs secu s Sooo ee 0 40 8 44 





Construction of a concrete conduit for the 
extension of the steam heating main to Sea- 
plane Hangar 8.1 at the Royal Canadian Air 
Force Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Frontenac Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, October 9, 
1936. Amount of contract $4,765. A fair 


NoveMpsgr, 1936 
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wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Carpenters... 6 Fe Oe os sede nas coe $0 60 8 44 
Cement’ finishersiie. .. 02 fee. a ss 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 

(Shean) Cee ee feo nes k cow ans 0 65 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 

(gas or electric) ...ci eG. « Beets 0 45 8 44 

ompressor operators (gas or elec- 

GPEC). Mh. bos BAR Sore ayo cee 0 45 8 44 
JOTRVCESE ERIE © as vce starve Ae Teas 0 35 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Motor truck Grivers....c 65. cs. 55 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and truek— 

Akan cQabOnh Be. de asst adesys ao esae 1 40 8 44 

3) Ut cae. ee Poe cee, ae ee 1 90 8 44 

AR Gonieek 8 2A PS idles Hoye oraveseviude 2 40 8 44 

4 UPON 4 eI 4 ah TE SORE 2 90 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 45 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Wate himan dota oe oe eitentey aslo 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the paymen't of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and erection of balustrades for con- 
crete staircases in Barrack Block No. 3 at the 
R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Frontenac Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, October 15, 
1936. “Amount of. contract, $580.00, A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Ornamental iron workers........... $0 55 8 44 
CWarpen terse Waa kis, «sinssce ore are 0 60 8 44 
Pini CLM MN aia cere ster dhaio 8 Skenans ole oo 35 0 55 8 44 
0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceedéd on this work. 


Construction of a dormitory wing and con- 
necting archway at the Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Ont. Name of contractors, Pigott 
Construction Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont, Date 


of contract, October 13, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, $89,000.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 





~ per hour per per 
day week 


$0 70 8 44 
0 65 8 44 
0 95 8 44 


Asbestos insulation workers........ 
Blaeksmiths?. 4. 9a... odor + 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ help- 

ers (continuously employed at 


mixing and tempering mortar)... 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters...) Be aie dase ren 0 75 8 44 
Cement finishers...) os dcnrecce. 0 95 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 

GB CaS 28) MFI oo Sdn tete 0 65 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 

GaAs Or electric)? . s,s. bur deer 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators (gas or elec- 

OGG) ct Ad a See OR Oo rae eee 0 50 8 44 
ORIVOTSueves wontons accede. beats 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Hilectrictans:<. Jaca aur gece ted. 0 70 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam—single 

oridoubledrumsseew:,. Aes. se 0 65 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam—three 

OF Moreldrumser eis ee Se a 0 75 8 44 
Hiremen, stationary osssns) thee ee 0 45 8 44 
Hoist operators (gas or electric).... 0 50 8 44 
bahbourerawg. watever nae 0 40 8 44 
Baphorssmetal .o.. ooecee eee eee. 0 70 8 44 
Lathersaxood scare. ae tthe 0 70 8 44 
Machimstsir. Gal cs oe menmiotn: Spee: 0 70 8 44 
Motor touckidriverss: 7 iwc 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and truck— 

hand Qitonet 243); .... 26g 20cnter et 1 45 8 44 

SRO ae ae ey eas ene 1 95 8 44 

ASL OTISERORY. «fh «thE a eleks setae 2 45 8 44 

FA RON IVcIS 0° bey of Anh bates oe eae, Se 2 95 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0. 60 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 44 
BASterers jae an ace ore Sete 0 95 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed at mixing and temper- 

AMOMMMALCTIAL) oars esses rete ciate 0 45 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 44 
Rodmen—reinforeed steel.......... 0 50 44 


Roofers, felt and gravel............ 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Shovel operators (gas)............. 
Steam shovel engineers............ 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 


Tile setters (ornamental)........... 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men as- 

signed to help tradesmen)........ 
Watchman...f..c8.0:- ssceenorsene: 


jo] 
x 
So 
G0 CO QO CO CO CO CO 00 CO 00 00 CO GO 00 
» 
> 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates 
in any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Supply and erection of steel water storage 
tank at the Dominion Arsenal, Valcartier, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Horton Steel 
Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 17, 1936. Amount of contract, $13,- 
500.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 


the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
; not less not more 

than than 


per hour |.per per 
day week 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 


ator— 
Gas: OL BICCEDI Cag seus osteo sores coe 0 50 44 
EC CBTN sale ce rote cree «die avamterrete Soke 0 60 44 
Boiulermakerat epee ee ose sos ae 0 65 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 44 
Engineers, operating—1 or 2 drums. 0 60 44 


Hoist operators—Gas or electric.... 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 
Painters and glaziers............... 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 


Motor truck driver and truck— 


[—) 
lor) 
or 
00 00 CO 00 00 GO GO 0D GO 00 0D CO 00 CO 
> 
ts 


Igand:-2Qebonsaa ok eens 1°45 44 
S CONSE IR RS wislelers Se elon erates 1 95 44 
Watehinaniice hein: icin chiccuiecie 0 35 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and installation of No. 4 Pepper 
Stoker in “C” Block, Tete de Pont Barracks, 
Kingston, Ont. Name of contractor Mr. 
George Nobes, Kingston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, October 23, 19386. Amount of contract, 
$650.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 


per hour per per 
day week 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ $0 95 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(continuously employed at mixing 


and tempering mortar)........... 0 45 8 44 
Bleetricians. cvsasyesewd cies ocaceek 0 70 8 44 
Ba bourersrs tte Gees. +S he esos 0 40 8 44 
painters. 4:4 eee cr oe ee 0 70 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Sheet metal workers..............- 0 70 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a garage at the Permanent 
Force Barracks, St. Johns, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Stewart Construction Co., Ltd., Sher- 
brooke, P.Q. Date of contract, October 24, 
1936. Amount of contract, $18,648. <A fair 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 50 8 44 
Blacksmiths. oe. ows Sabre edtos 0 50 8 44 
Bricklayers and masons............ 0 70 8 44 
Carpenters..t. We Meo wes dake ae 0 50 8 44 
Cement finishers..........4aeneteen: 0 50 8 44 
Cement mixer operators—gas or 
ClECETIC nh cus Maree bee SOP 0 40 8 44 
Cement mixer operators—steam... 0 55 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas or elec- 
LS CRIS en Se ce a PO Neie ESs 0 40 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
BEV CL eh, Bias were eect SRE ere ete 0 30 8 44 
Excavator— 
Bear: Caste eet acces Sertorekevae 0 75 8 44 
Gas: shovelh.20e ctuce iacerintenr nto: 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel engineer............. 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 
Reinforcing steel rod man.......... 0 40 8 44 
Kireman,tstationary. ... . decrees. 0 35 8 44 
Bleetrician. 4... Ws sic s secontorreret 0 55 8 44 
Labourers: . e scccsc. acess 0 30 8 44 
Tathers sent ask aioe asad Saeenes 0 45 8 44 
Tilesettierstetus ann aennda backers 0 70 8 44 
Machinistsseuc.cackuddieeeeieaie OS 0 55 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Land,.2:tonshdovedienss tebe Sore 1.35 8 44 
SHCOUS as inure eh cers ate ine eee 1 85 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 35 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 50 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 44 
PASStCTere tricot tit ce ac ote 0 70 8 44 
Plasterers: Nelmerss..... acess: 0 35 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 35 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 44 
Stonecuttersacc:. as ass, sacar 0 60 8 44 
Structural steel worker............. 0 75 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam........ 0 55 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas or electric.... 0 40 8 44 
Watchman. (pees. cee ee 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work-~ 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a  three-masted wooden 
Auxiliary sailing schooner to be delivered at 
H.M.C. Dockyard, Halifax, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Meteghan Shipbuilding Co., Ltd.. 
Meteghan, N.S. Date of contract, October 6, 
1936. Amount of contract, $57,508. The fol- 
lowing clause and fair wages schedule were 
inserted in the contract:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour on the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the dis- 
trict in which the work is being performed for 
the character or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rate in such district, then a fair and 
reasonable rate. In no event shall the wages 
be less than those set out in the schedule of 
minimum rates hereunder. The working hours 
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shall not exceed eight hours a day, unless, for 
the protection of life or property or for other 
cause shown to the satisfaction of the Muin- 


Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Frontenac Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Date of contract, October 24, 1936. Amount 


ister of Labour, longer hours of service are 


required. 
wages and working day hours:— 


The following is the schedule of 


of contract, $7.715. 


A fair wages schedule 


was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








— 
———. 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 

BlacksmrGhest-.0 sc 5, <b oacesc $0 674 8 
Caulkers—Wood............00+005- 0 674 8 
JOmern. =| A. Mae at Cele see os 0 674 8 
MIAEHINISES oe eto oe oe ee 0 674 8 
Bipetit tert. ey eetes. hese Sok uns 0 674 8 
Bilectelciang ais streke sae te th shes os 0 67% 8 
PHINGCr SAA. chet CARBO bth ecesers 0 674 8 
Ship wrigity. oc cece eee sk ws 0 674 8 
Pabounens irae SxS. ows eaten 0 50 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shal] not be exceeded on this work. 


Supplying and setting of tile on the floors 
and walls of all toilets in Barrack Block No. 3, 
R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Mr, Arthur A. Sills, Belleville, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 24, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $5,950. A fair wages 


schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

@ement, finishersy.g)....: fectice «ne $0 55 8 44 

Concrete mixer operator (gas.)..... 0 45 8 44 

Concrete mixer operator (steam)... 0 65 8 44 

WHA WOUTOTS). 078 REO vnc sips e 8 secs 0 35 8 44 

Motor truck GTivers...... 6.5: + cron 0 40 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

DANG 2iGON Rs cece. 0 o's & = a, cusgondhsxaieas 1 40 8 44 

Suton eet wea eRaa hh RSE See sak 1 90 8 44 

PAG Y Nova GRERCIOS oi OE Rae 2 40 8 44 

ByeONc ent ORR Be ds ek evade os 2 90 8 44 

Sheet metal workers.............-- 0 65 8 44 

Tilewsettesst et Tee ek eee ek ew os 0 80 8 44 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men as- 

signed to help tradesmen)........ 0 40 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. ; ; 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Installation of pipe fittings, etc., for the 
extension of steam heating main to Seaplane 
Hangar S.1 at the Royal Canadian Air Force 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 55 44 
Blackemi thay coeds: oreterssrars 0 55 44 
DMV CT Ss dca eae octord sl Soe s 0 35 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 44 


Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 44 
Sropourere.t: jose de. oe dae saee nas 0 35 44 
Machinists. rti.@e ssid sdsiees arate 0 60 44 


ancueltont. 2h bs. odecsese wes 1 40 44 
MEOTUAEMR Ss. o SUP races s sche os emis 1 90 44 
Ae tO TIRI| S chops ats Bia MERVA Os <6 2 40 44 
Sayre eae Te ees Pees 2 90 44 
Painters «hci «.cccdossnnaas 0 55 44 


(=) 
> 
(= 
CO OD GO CO CO CO GO GO 00 CO CD GO 00 CO 
rs 
> 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and erection of toilet partitions in 
Landplane Hangar A.1 at the Royal Canadian 
Air Force Training Station, Trenton, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. John J. Macnab, 
Trenton, Ont. Date of contract, October 14, 
1936. Amount of contract, $460. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
no tless not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
EAD OUNELS meytel. sie alt teres nieve) s araceitactese $0 35 8 44 
Raintersntau eats +<5 4d eatoaeeos 0 55 8 44 


0 65 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Alterations and repairs to the William 
Street Armoury at Sherbrooke, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Stewart Construction Co., Ltd., 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. Date of contract, October 
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27, 1936. Amount of contract, approximately, 


$4,945. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 





per hour per per 
day week 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ $0 70 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(continuously employed at mixing 


and tempering mortar)........... 0 40 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 44 
Gement fnisherss Wee... ...tya sere seo 0 50 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 

(gasor electric)... )..jaacscesde 0 45 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiring)......... 0 60 8 44 
MIA DOUTErS+. thee eee eles es 0 35 8 44 
Lathors, metal eets in. Jeoondtaews 0 55 8 44 
ILathers; wood seni ticte: teases: 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver...............- 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Vand. 2 tone cen cence. c canteens 1 40 8 44 

SP UOT oF i. Saree nie. cce stot keno 1 90 8 44 

AEOM SAO aece side etateeilaus « phatiiatettaets 2 40 8 44 

15 0) 6 OE ae A eR Bn SA aah 2 90 8 44 
Plasterersis.« aki eiesite cots seater ae 0 70 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed at mixing and temper- 

ing mMaterlal)i cat sesso ee oe 0 40 8 44 
Paintersacscct ies Sot eee 0 50 8 44 
Stonemasons. 60 «iecee. Seer 0 70 8 44 


Stonemasons’ helpers (continuously 
employed at mixing and temper- 
ine mortar) ec oe ee ees 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 


legislation. . ; 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Equipment and Supplies) 

The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of October, 19386, for 
the manufacture and repair of various classes 
of equipment and supplies, which contracts 
included in all cases the “B” labour con- 
ditions above referred to:— 


Nature of contract Contractor 


Parachutes for aeroplanes....|Irving Air Chute Co., Fort 


Erie, Ont. ‘ 
Barrack room lockers........ Dennisteel Corporation Ltd., 
London, Ont. 
Cylinders, CO-2 (fully 
charged) se sen. eee eee C. Kirkland McLeod, Mont- 
real, P.Q 
Reconditioning and modifying] 
Fairchild Menoplane........ Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., Lon- 
gueuil, P.Q. 
Adzorelt yi. tise bh meds Ok Fleet Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., 
Fort Erie, Ont. 


Transparent hoods and wind- ; 
shields for Atlas Aircraft...|Armstrong Siddeley Motors, 


Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

ASTOT ALG ese nee OR a ee ea ep Vickers Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Aeroplane skis......0......++- Ottawa Car Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Warm greatcoats............. Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Serge jackets, drab........... Workman Uniform Co., L,dt. 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Nature of contract Contractor 


Serge -UraD asc aet creer Dominion Woollens & Wor- 
steds Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Parts for anti-gas respirators..|B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
ef Canada, Ltd., Kitchener, 
nt. 
Parts for anti-gas respirators. .|Coulter Copper & Brass Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 
Parts for anti-gas respirators..|Canadian Die Casters, Galt, 


nt. 
Florsesruges hss eee ata. Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 
Whipcordiidrabieeiaast. «toc. Dominion Woollens & Wor- 
steds, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Serge trousers, drab.......... Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Tenticordage....0+,.s02..5biane Doon Twines Ltd., Kitchener, 


Ont. 

Cloth, drab totieey Asia. anseb wack Paty Mfg. Co., Montreal, 

Kabki drill, tk eedteias «bse Montreal Cottons Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Boundary marker sets........ Canadian Bridge Co., Ltd., 
Walkerville, Ont. 

Dowty pedestals............. B. J. Coghlin Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair, etc.) 


Reconditioning the ferry wharf and the 
C.N.R. wharf at Three Rivers, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, The Foundation Company of 


Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 


tract, September 23, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately, $9,788. A fair wages 








Concrete mixer operators, gas. or 
CLECELICR ht oae te ene eee ee 
Crane operators, gas. or electric. ... 
Divers (half day’s pay to be al- 
lowed for work done in any fore- 


schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths sc sees 28. See $0 55 8 44 
Burners and welders, elec. acetylene 0 55 8 44 
. Carpenters and joiners.............. 0 55 8 44 
Cement finishers? :.....:..boscoasss 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators, gas. or elec- 
LIC eee  RinBoMa? > © Semereee gene 0 45 8 44 
Concrete mixer operators, steam... 0 60 8 44 
8 
8 


noon oraiternoon) ee. cee 1 75 8 44 
Divers tenders: 00.0.4 eee ee 0 50 8 44 
Drillrunners?.1ca ee. eee 0 45 8 44 
Driversise 228. ee 2 . tae 0 35 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 60 8 44 
Hlectricianse tyes fee slacvinetanh emt 0 60 8 44 
Hoise runner—gas. or electric...... 0 45 8 44 
Hoise runner—steam............... 0 65 8 44 
Lia boureess eis OF Mee ae ee ee 0 35 8 44 
Machinigteisn? 0 Genk ae: 0 55 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and truck— 

Means 2"LOUSe adic ee at mee eer 1 40 8 44 

Stones... SUP 1 90 8 44 

Eton ee TPA Ae Le eh 2 40 8 44 - 
Painters...) . «geen, es See 0 50 8 44 
Pile driver engineers............... 0 65 8 44 
Pile driver firemen: ; scsi ouclleoeus 0 40 8 44 
Pile driver labourers............... 0 35 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 60 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers. 0 40 8 44 
Pumpmen Rese ottes alent ete te 0 45 8 44 
Riggers (general). 2 oe es 0 45 8 44 
Rodmen—Reinforcing steel........ 0 45 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 85 8 44 
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Rates Hours Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more not less not more 
than than than than 
per hour | per per per hour | per per 
day week : day week 
Steam shovel cranemen............ $0 65 8 44 Draglinet fireman. US. ...)ssccssees $0 55 8° 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 Draclineoilers. A. .csck oes 0 50 44 
Steam shovel oilers...............- 0 50 8 44 DEWECrs Br. 4. Dh ceodaaavtacne 0 40 84 
Shovel operators—gas.............. 0 85 8 44 Drivers, horse and cart............ 0 55 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 Drivers, team and wagon.......... 0 65 44 
Timbermen and cribmen (using in- HileCtricians dy: 2a. scas cc. s oe OMe Oe 65 44 
terchangeably such tools as Engineers, operating, steam—single 
broad-axe, saw, hammer, cross- OF double Grimsy. ..... deenaces a 6 44 
cut saw, adze, auger, etc........ 0 42 8 44 Firemen—stationary............0005 44 
LTACEOMIOPCLALOVB SD « .iiecierh<-cisveiereels = 0 45 8 44 Hoist operators, gas or electric... 44 
Wratohimnentes Mr Seee 5 asd See 0 30 8 44 aisourers ch. 7 See WSs  deanaeeness A4 
Machimists oo... slo lesldnnes sos 0: 44 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded in this work. 





Per month | Customary 





and board hours 
Floating Derrick Crews— 
PMeMeere ate Sec $125 00 “ 
Assistant engineer Ste 100 00 ee 
UT CIVAT Meee tema eke. tse ees toe 60 00 fe 
OCT Pe Hate ee eT Teno ae 65 00 ss 
WD Scichan clan wach rane dors tpons 55 00 so 
\VERRGIaG 1 CO See Sener eee 50 00 fs 
Tug Crews— 
Captainsar ersakh etsy ok. 4083 « 140 00 i 
Mi COMM en chic: Sioa ers ered 100 00 ss 
A Stsen SH COLsEs artad at scesele sate slsjcrara 125 00 S 
Qn ENeMCCH se as es 4 waives «ee 100 00 “ 
TO MMAN 4. Ac aAtetan + Meeraceets oy << ae 60 00 th 
ee HATO: anne crakear nie 55 00 ee 
DCRR Oh eS VCORE hod ayia 50 00 ss 
AGI COOK., A terete s Muted ne Sees 40 00 a 
Watehman ys ime e nin ee 40 00 & 
SCOWIMECNS. hott ktr ne ce hie 55 00 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Repairing west wall of Pier No, 1, Princess 
Louise Docks, and construction of freight 
shed in Harbour, Quebec, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, The Ogilvie Construction Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
14, 1936. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$665,078. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Bales Niteue 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour peo Gp SVK Sele 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
IBOatMeH Ue te eet teas $0 40 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
@Woment cimishers: gtsec. cs ees ck es: 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
BLOTS BLCATI Males erwsers: sys. bhe wae 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ators—gas and electric........... 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators, gas and elec- 

EC aR os oe eo. So eR 0 50 8 44 
Crane operators—steam............ 0 60 8 44 
Crane operators—gas and electric. . 0 55 8 44 
Divers (half day’s pay to be al- 

lowed for work done in any fore- 

noon or afternoon)..........++++. 1 75 8 744 
DIV OTS TONUCTS ho. 5 «a's ms, s.r oe 0 50 8 44 
Dragline operators—steam......... 0 85 8 44 


Mastic floor gpreaders and layers.. 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers. . 
Mastic floor kettlemen............- 
Motor boat operators...........--- 
MOtor trick GniVers....- voce tscc fst 
Motor truck drivers and truck— 


NBO etonstTUCKe dan. sincere troure. A4 

OHCOWLGUCK,.o Ot tau te. Some tes. oe 44 

AUC GEUCI CS. Fs ate eal. he ee Oe 44 
PBANCCE Sie ace nie ere tet ore 44 
Pipefitters (surface—temporary 

OTE Serie cs cic pate Menace icant Mach areous 44 


Bile driven enetneer.cste.cesfenersiepe) 212 


Sheet metal workers............+.. 
Steam shovel engineers............ 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 
Steam shovel.oilers.....J....005+.8.- 
Structural steel workers............ 
Timbermen and cribmen’*.......... 


Pile driver labourers..........-+++- 44 4 
Paletdriver fiTeMeny .: solanhs- «se ¢ 44 3 
WMerrickwengineers..a...+2.ss0e068 €- f 44 { 
Weprick MECMeEN., 02. sisi. oc « ofele ols sae 44 4 
PIMA... erties alee ee 44 3 
MUICPOUR CONCEAL ia: asecioy ee ae aieisis «eis 44 4 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 44 3 
Roofers—composition.............. 44 33 
Roofers—felt and gravel and patent 44 
Roofers—sheet metal.............. 44 3 


SOMO MAOOIInDoododo°cenqood ct Crotror or Aaxnonnnodcocvc 
ps 
is 


eocooocooooocoocoecoococooaoo ONKH Cocooooooo oo 


CR OTNT OL OTD CO DM PH CLOLOLOTS MD PP cH Or Ore © > Re eee DDE Or 
oe) QO GO GO GO 00 GD GO 00 CO 00 GO CO GO 00 GO 00 00 CO CO CD CO 00 CO CO CO QO CO GO GO OO CO 00 GO GD OO Q0 00 00 00 CO 
ase 
tse 


TETAGCEOR OPCLAUOLS. «ccc «+ selo ese s ce ee 44 
Watchmen. $7. -.cpttacgetle sg ote overs ores he 0 35 44 
Welders and burners (on steel erec- 

GION) et tee cos yaasaek aie egn ete meas core 0 75 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

*(Using interchangeably such tools as broad-axe, hammer, 
cross-cut saw, auger, adze.) 


Reconditioning the substructure of Pier No. 
2, Deep Water Terminal, Halifax, NS. Name 
of contractors, Gunite and Waterproofing, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, October, 
1936. Amount of contract, $9,500. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less: | not more 

than han 
per hour per per 

day week 

S30 SING Neier act oe cence see $0 70 8 44 
Carpenteriinnsttein oe ouio noe ite 0 60 8 44 
Cement gun operator............... 0 50 8 44 
Cement gun nozzleman............. 1 00 8 44 
Compressor operator (gas)......... 0 50 8 44 
Concrete:finisher- 2. 6.6.260csaeienc 0 60 8 44 
Jack hammer operator............. 0 50 8 44 
Air chipper operator............... 0 50 8 44 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Laboures. oi 4: gee: a 0 ase Seer $0 40 8 44 
Pipefitter (surface—temporary 
WOLIKK ) Pirsvantoncrbhe tetarciars sehoranterraiette 0 55 8 44 
RIGS R.ccb HORE ws @ so see 0 50 8 44 


Timberman (using interchangeably 
such tools as broad-axe, saw, 


hammer, cross-cut saw, adze, 

auger,iCte:): Gee. Mew crketctens 0 50 8 44 
Timberman helpers (men assigned 

to help tradesmen)............... 0 45 8 44 
Watohimenuadhs itsdbisn's so ole seacias.ns 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

F3Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Maintenance dredging in Deep Water Berths 
on west side of Saint John Harbour, N.B. 
Name of contractors, The Saint John Dry 
Dock & Shipbuilding Co., Ltd, Saint John. 
N.B. Date of contract, September 28, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $26,000. A fair wages 


schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 














lows :— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per month | with board 
and lodging 
Dredge Crew— 
Mngineer masters, WP was. ees $175 00 is 
Mate... sccm tacoene vc uae eer 100 00 ee 
Chiefienginéer2nts. 42 2. A 150 00 oS 
Second engineer. c.0.06 ree nae 125 00 ve 
Ladderanan. cee cme atc ee 75 00 ts 
QOilerGAk : ida oes gree eee eee 75 00 ce 
Pinremane. jvc sai tebrcshictased cose 65 00 os 
WeekhanGs.. cnet rmarcmar hee ce 60 00 es 
Cook—First 75 00 ss 
Second 50 00 ss 
Tug Crew— 
Captain, .:<:. dere aerae + «cise oatos ease 150 00 Ke 

ATO TIN: a Ihe tere errata evens eareageye 100 00 ne 
Hnvinéer). .02.., . Sh . eas. eee 125 00 < 
Hire6Maw.4 oo Wee suiacteelvn ame 65 00 cé 
Weckhands:.2 x. cc « cos see 60 00 ae 
COOK RR oF: Ave eaten is ceca 70 00 ce 

Navigable Barge or Scow— 

APE UTNNTSS OT, PERRIS Seite ssccses 150 00 “3 
ingineer (Apes ao aas sistas tee 125 00 ce 
Riremans; het act douse eure 65 00 ee 
Weck hANndst 6 vasccstae settee 60 00 a 
COOK cd Sonshine ee eo 70 00 wy 
COW: ere amet reer ceee 60 00 se 

Derrick Scow— 
Operating engineer............... 115 00 ce 
TGA: . b.cke cae. cess Meccan 65 00 cs 
MISCKHANGEE cfesrascoteiore ovement 60 00 CG 
Motor boat operator............. 80 00 “ 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than han 
per hour per per 
day week 
Electricians Poets e see cies eee $0 65 8 44 
Lalbouregs,. 4... be. Gs ass00 400 tee foe 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers: 72729)... eee. 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
1 to'2iton truck... S88 Shee 1 45 8 44 
3 ton trucks. 2 fe. «cca SO ee 1 95 8 44 
Aton trucks) sce... 54. ae ee 2 45 8 44 
Siton touck, Re hee commen ctu 2 95 8 44 
Machinists <4. et hs 2: Ane ee 0 65 8 44 
Pipefitters (surface—temporary 
WOLkK) ei sees eee Sa eee 0 55 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 44 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 
fel. men assigned to help trades- 
5 Ra ast Gee Mat A Ae ee 0 45 8 44 
Welders and burners (acetylene or 
electric). 4 reer eee 0 65 8 44 
Watchmenise cin c ttc ccc trea tom 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as. 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 


Contracts nm Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repair, etc.) 


Reconstruction of the public wharf at Edge- 
wood, Kootenay West District, B.,C. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Frank R. McCharles, Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, October 22, 
1936. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$8,209. <A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Pile driver engineer................ $0 65 8 44 
Piledriver fireman. .se eet 0 45 8 44 
L&bOURSES Toaster oe eee 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates. 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working. 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of alterations and additions to. 
Building No. 101, H.M.C. Dockyard, Es- 
quimalt, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. Leslie: 
G. Scott, Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, 
October 10, 1936. Amount of contract, $10,230.. 
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A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
. not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator— 
Gas; OF ClECtriC eo. <0. kicatsteteetelsts $0 55 44 
Steamas, j8 ee. cocci tnr ts alate 0 70 44 
@ement finishers. ¢...:...t020 eee 0 60 44 
Stonemasons. 0... 50.0.0. e een. oe 0 90 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers*............. 0 50 44 


Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ help- 

CLS ae isc Sac sees cis oe RSE EE EOS 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Roofers, shingle (wood)............ 
Miplerse bets eters ore ve 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men as- 


signed to help tradesmen)....... 0 50 44 
Mba tious ein Otaletecs tivtne see sos aes 0 70 44 
PIQSUCreree. te he eet ee etek 0 90 44 


Blasterers:-helpers*.sccw-ccectee coos 
Painters and Sezer ss ss. c6)-c.5 «eu <-> 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 

(all men assigned to help trades- 


S 
~ 
oS 
momMmancncco C00tD00CO 6©MHOOO mM COMO 
i 
> 


TROUT ee eee Fe GAPE ATS DOE 0 50 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 75 8 44 
Ga ONTEESE Ate SE Meee. tes. Sone 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 85 8 44 
Driver els Fe ee OE 0 45 8 44 
MotoritruckOriverias «..c. iis. 8 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck...... 

TL tOy2etOnG ears t te ators ae8 apace 1 50 8 44 

SLOMAN are ttan rece ete eee ree 2 00 8 44 
Watehmantve.....: £. sovasstete eeiets.. Bier 0 40 8 44 





*Helpers (continuously employed mixing and tempering 
mortar or material). 

N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates 
in any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

k Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a wharf extension at Dur- 
ham, N.B. Name of contractor, Mr. Charles 
L. Comeau, Caraquet, N.B. Date of contract, 
September 22, 1936. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $21,091.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

RERIDORUCEP cess noks fe cries ns ses eas $0 50 8 44 

Hoist engineman—gas.............. 0 40 8 44 

Hoist engineman—steam........... 0 55 8 44 

BISEKAHM GOMES eee ee... weee bars oe 0 50 8 44 

Babourerses Meee are oe. ee 0 30 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 

Drivers SERRE "=~ 100 RTE 0 30 8 44 

Motor truck drivers. .2) 2.00.0. 03. 0 0 35 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

Isto 2 ons icine, beoaeck, dh rey 1 35 8 44 

SRCOTS Pees AYR ere ee ERD «uke: he 1 85 8 44 
Timberman or cribman (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, cross-cut saw, hammer, auger 

ENS UAE) se, Bee eR icc es Oy A ot ae eR 0 374 8 44 





Construction of a public building at Beau- 
Man. Mr. R. 


Date of con- 


sejour, Name of contractor, 
Sigurdson, Winnipeg, Man. 
tract, October 8, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$8,360.00 and unit prices for additional work. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 


contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 


per hour per per 
day week 


Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator—gas. or electric............. 
Cénrentifinishens. 0. .03.45. 06sec 
Stonemasons and brick and hollow 
tHe layersh 2M. vee) teehee on 
Stonemasons’ and brick and hollow 
tile layers’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 


$0 45 8 44 
0 55 8 44 


0 90 8 44 


BpOr Cee <1. Cs. soe vines comes 0, 42%: lour Seat 
Stomecnttcers. OO... obese 0 80 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8. 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 65 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Sheet metal workers..............- 0 65 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 44 
Rerrazzo layersia (.. mas carioncteve 0 672 8 44 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers..... 0 492 8 44 
Marblesettersint.0....scbekeruen ne 0 95° 8 44 
Marble setters’ helpers*............ 0 422 8x0 v4t 
Vile sertera td tbc... kes anaenc 090 | 8 44 
Tile setters’ helpers*............... 042,/ 8 44 
TeEners Metal. «. 0c netic. oes 0 70 8 44 
Pilsterete 7b S.1. shows nn 0 90 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

mare) b.. P0. oe kus un tes. 0 422 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 S44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 Sa 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ help- 

Si keane) ia We nL Pelee at 0 422 Sn ae 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 75 Sy 7748 
WAPOUbersase es soci ade sce Brose 0 35 & — 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8. 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Wniversuet q00P 2.49 ce cet cotta 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver................ 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

TtOu2gtOnsina Sd; aot & ancl cate “doris 1 40 8 44 

BS POD Gi a aiara tech aritngik Atulads Seelncieen 1 90 8 44 
Wiest Clarma teers assy toispccistc Sat ote, oto 0 30 8 44 





*(All men assigned to help tradesmen), 


N.B.—The rates specified above are minimum rates only 
and nothing herein contained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors from payment of higher rates in any instance 
where higher rates are fixed by provincial legislation. 


Construction of Royal Canadian Air Force 
Hangar at Calgary, Alta. Name of con- 
tractors, Bennett & White Construction Co., 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, October 
23, 1936. Amount of contract, $163,698.00 and 
unit prices for any additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 


as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator— 

Steam—single drum............. $0 65 44 
Steam—double drum............ 0 80 44 
Gasoline or electric............+- 0 55 44 
Cement finishers cen... .< odes ee 0 60 44 
Stonemasons. .e 0 ot. eaulees coe 0 90 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers*...........-. 0 50 44 
Stonecuttersmer site etcetera 1 00 44 


Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ help- 
SUB N Lae ba Reet are Sei ew Uys, esestearers 


Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 44 
Sheet metal workers.............-. 0 80 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 44 


Terrazzo layers..... fais es pat as Foam 
Terrazzo layers’ finishers and help- 
(25d WAI eee i hy rn ee Rr a 


Marble setters’ helpers{............ 
Tile setters—ornamental........... 
Tile setters’ helperst..............- 
Mastic floor layers and spreaders. . 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers. . 
LathersAmetaloe. Ge... ethno. oseae 
Plasterers... 4. ees ance oem ee 
Plasterers’ helpers*...........-.-6: 
Painters and glaziers............... 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ help- 


CFs. Feed RAO ans eee et eee 0 50 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 90 44 
Labourers: Shae. ss ote eee 0 45 aa 


Driver, horse and’tart...:......... 


i) 
oO 
oO 
00000000) §=—COCOM COCO CODD MWCO COODMDMNOMMOMMOO BWOMmMMOOWMGM MMOmmMmowmco 
oe 
> 


Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 44 
Drivers. |: escadeoncn coe eee: 0 45 44 
Motor truckidriver.......h..2..0-:- 0 50 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Isto 2 SONS; Ai as i ctoe oxo oats 1 50 44 
3 CONS ses cass. wees ts eee 2 00 44 
BACON. 5::o cnkeeee «4% + GR eee 2 50 44 
Watehman 0406.0. -. Scene eee 0 40 44 


*(Helpers continuously employed mixing and tempering 
mortar or material). 

+(Helpers—all men assigned to help tradesmen). 

N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Vhere, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a fishing harbour at Petite 
Riviére Est, Gaspé Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Ludger Lemieux Ltée, Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 2, 1936. Amount of 
contract, approximately $38,785.75. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Machinists: sats o.,.d2: are ae $0 55 8 
PTAC SINT GO eT oy. anv 2 Ga eee eines 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 
Compressor operators............-- 0 40 8 
Drill runners (machine)............ 0 40 8 
Firemen (stationary).............. 0 35 8 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
not less not more 
than han 
per hour | per per 
day week 
Hoist operators—steam............ $0 55 8 
Tee DOUrETS).. 2s acetitneeesre ce omen renee 0 30 8 
AINueL Seer Potters ue cece eset 0 50 8 
Pile driver TUNNELS... . sb. see oe 0 55 8 
Powdermen@e:.: js. aaa. eek 0 40 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 
Drivers, horse and cart............ 0 45 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 55 8 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 

changeably such tools as: cross- 

cut saw, hammer, broad-axe, 

ANMCT FAAZE) fae dias ccc wee lrees ee 0 374 8 
Acetylene or electrical welders..... 0 45 8 
TT CAIMBtEE. tc. & octet estan auto Moisi 0 30 8 
Motor truck (disiviersn .sctsh totcatiere oe 0 35 8 
Motor truck driver and truck...... ies 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of an extension to the break- 
water-wharf at Fort Resolution, N.W.T. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Wm C. Wells, Wilkie, Sask. 
Date of contract, October 2, 1936. Amount of 
contract, approximately $32,157.00. A fair 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract 


as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Blackeematrelyyeyaiccers csc ear $0 60 8 44 

Carpenter and joiner.../....52.. 2.4 0 70 8 44 

Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 44 

VP GAIMSCCT a. au tularrse's aetalcie siecle ho. 0 40 8 44 

PiAWOULCES Saeee ob OR here teens 0 40 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

Vand’ CONS ce oc Ace estelemecetsenkale 1 45 8 44 

3 tOns RUE, 2S. 20a . 1 95 8 44 

Motor truck drivers..............-. 0 45 8 44 

POW COLMA tn. stale eh ooh lateterastche. 0 50 8 44 

"PrAGtOROpeClatorsanny «\clete se %e0 0 50 8 44 

Hoist operator—2ass. tis. oes. a0 2 eroiers 0 50 8 44 

Hoist operator—steam............. 0 60 8 44 
Timberman orcribman (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, hammer, cross-cut saw, 

AUCH AAGZO) eit secrets <ie/a hood cieleratale 0 50 8 44 





N.B.—AII persons taken to this work from outside points 
shall receive free transportation and sleeping accommodation 
both in and out, with meals. The full hourly rate of their 
classification shall be paid while travelling both in and out 
and they shall receive free board and lodging while employed. 
All local workmen who may be employed are also to receive 
board and lodging in addition to the minimum hourly rate 
specified. The same conditions shall apply to teams taken 
in from outside points, and if teams are hired locally, the 
contractor shall furnish feed and stable in addition to the 
minimum hourly rate specified. 
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Construction of repairs to the breakwater at 
Sidney, Nanaimo District, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Horie, Latimer Construction Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 21, 1936. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $6,295.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 

Pile driver foreman.............00.+ $1 123 8 44 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 00 8 44 
Pile driver man......... Micah ii cceko! «tons 0 90 8 44 
Boonmmiany Suan eos eae ste ars 0 90 8 44 
IBErdgeman.d.. MD oon. ccteserharcetencrs 0 90 8 44 
Bre nrenier ey Ae ec ce ae 0 65 8 44 
Babourerave Sine Sane. 6s see eee 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of protection work at Riviére 
Blondelle, Charlevoix-Saguenay Co. P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Henri Bourassa, 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, September 14, 
1936. Amount of contract, approximately 
$1,759.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths csc’. cs ssk seas sates $0 50 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec- 

ETUC ER ere oe eaeSe aie es Sha crs oo taht es 0 40 8 44 
Mrilonmersteere te ete ce: 0 40 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. or electric... 0 40 8 44 
TADOUPSLS yaa ee tec bares ale’ tetere tots 0 30 8 44 
Ee OWCLOT IDOE ieee ote «cusses ie otatehotele ate 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and’cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
LO Fo Gigo) (ore oi a ee er 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

TATIOUZ LORS Were. ites Ralae oie oe n'est" Taso 8 44 

OTLOUS EO Bee oe hace Fh eS Te whl 1 85 8 44 


Timbermen or cribmen (using in- 
terchangeably such tools as: 
broad-axe, hammer, adze, cross- 


Culsaw, AUBeD) No. d... Mets tates ee 0 37% 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Construction of an addition to the lavatory 
building at the Graving Dock, Esquimalt, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Parfitt Brothers 
Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 25, 1936. Amount of contract, $6,475.00. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
cnberneder sn Ho .k de oes on 6 @ $0 75 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers and 
MRAASOHS I Je chiks Seis Mates ss ok 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ and 
masons’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 
THORCAT)) EH | PS He BROOM TGR, 0 50 8 44 
Habouronsh,. . ..sooateens .. chante oer 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Cement finishers... 55006 s0% see 0 60 8 44 
Cement mixer operator—gas. or 
BISCET OMG, «.nchsps ian sree natieee eee 0 55 8 44 
Electricians—inside wiremen....... 0 75 8 44 
Pain benaterats-«.« basta eeicckie/s.0 Tulds 0 65 8 44 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers. 0 55 8 44 
IPIASE CRON a 52 ite ae tte Pesarelee ec aerePde 0 90 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 
AV ACETAL Men ou cn: cL cohbee oss 0 50 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Piumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 
(all men assigned to help trades- 
bY) 8) r= eae rea nw ge Bn ters ee 0 50 8 44 
Roofers, patent, felt and gravel.... 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8° 46 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 85 8 44 
Departs. 1) ROPE, 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver................ 0 50 S: 7,44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
and ttonsit: Mee. Bees 1 50 8 44 
Sh eOROS, «5 ans Oe Fanaa noi 2 00 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class are less than 44 a week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of protection work at Cap 
Chat, Gaspé Co., PQ. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Frank Ross, Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, October, 13, 1936. Amount of contract, 
approximately $5,736.05. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as’ fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
MIRCRMOStSH emir. scence cote s $0 55 8 44 
Biaeksmrpias see ..os 0 trte eos ecctes 0 50 8 44 


Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 
Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 

terchangeably such tools as: 

broad-axe, saw, hammer, cross-cut 


BAW, AdZE, AUKET, CLC.) 6 rivcsse.ccs 0 374 8 44 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
? day week 
TOTIVGRS sc pee cea ere tes erence $0 30 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 . 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Motor trick drivenace: cn. uteoncene 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
1 And QitOns rs sucess sees oe oe wee 1 35 8 44 
SLOUSia aa Meir ecinceee eters cere 1 85 8 44 
Drrlrinners..c res ss hes bc a icine 0 40 8 44 
Oden 05 Pee oe closes cece 0 30 8 44 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 35 8 44 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 40 8 44 
Compressor operator—gas. or elec- 
TLIC... Meee TROT: secc cae cee 0 40 8 44 
HEAD OULOES (tive tincicmiacare seve cic eres a 0 30 8 44 
WALCO rn atintes2 sot tye gobo cccecic 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Reconstruction of the wharf at L’Isiet, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Victor E, A. 
Belanger & Joseph Bertrand, both of 
L’Orignal, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 29, 1936. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $45,464. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Biscksmiths:<.2482) 2S $0 50 8 44 
Compressor operator—gas. or elec- 
EULIGh e.. tt ene Wee Dome eae 0 40 A4 


Concrete mixer operator—steam... 
Concrete mixer operator—gas. or 
ClSCtTiC. 29. Pe, cee 


Driver, horse and cart............. 
Driver, team and wagon........... 
IDEEVELS,. Seen cadis. cde Stee eee eee 


Motor truck driver and truck— 


Oo 
or 
oO 
co 00 CO 0 GO CO 60 CO CO 00 GO 
> 
ts 


U0, 2 tons. sc met. ee ee 1 35 44 
SONS AG. cRd Tene eo ees 1 85 44 
Powdemmani (po. See Lane oe 0 40 44 


Timberman or cribman (using such 
tools as: broad-axe, cross-cut saw, 


hammer, auger, adze, inter- 

Cuanzeably))sacncee merece tee 0 374 8 44 
Garpéntersiee Ao: Abe. oR bee 0 50 8 44 
Watchman; cass otrecncne cee re 0 25 8 44 
Fireman—stationary..............- 0 35 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas.............. 0 40 8 44 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 55 8 44 
Labourers: 5 5: paaetes ten aue 0 30 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Construction of wharf improvements at 
Tadoussac, P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
J. E. Tremblay & H. Bouchard. LaMalbaie, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 19, 1936. 


Amount of contract, approximately $11,254. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day wee 
BlSgckemithe: casctoucuss bec ccsss or $0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec- 

EVIG Kh, Lot, «ki HI Ne eos ce eo 0 40 8 44 
Drill runners—machine............ 0 40 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas.............-.- 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
EGEVGEBUMY, 48.5 clicks cs ce eke overtou ants 0 30 8 44 
LAD OUTCTSt cee teiaciiers co nc miele ereest eters 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Jéand 2-tons Refherrs hotdatep 1e35 8 44 

DUCONSMsccue Notte eis corels ole Reicteroieieds eee 1 85 8 44 
Powdermen;. (08. 3...<. 0 ese. be Ses 0 40 8 44 
Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 

terchangeably such tools as broad 

axe, cross-cut saw, hammer, auger 

QUZE) sane sete ea hee oa he oe teree rae 0 37% 8 44 
Wate biman stuer caer apyeatt oni feito 0 25 8 44 


—_—$—$——<—$—$ <r” errr — 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Petite Vallee, Gaspé Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Frank Ross, Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 29, 1936. Amount 
of contract, approximately $19,019. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 


as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 











per hour per per 
day week 


Machinist... th ao. < + sss bees stents $0 55 8 44 
Blac lkesran tiie, feb ys« c's cree wince creiecene 0 50 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners....... amie 0 50 8 44 
Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 

terchangeably such tools as: 

broad-axe, hammer, cross-cut 

Baw, aeer adze)... 0. Bessie: +s. 0 37% 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............- 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
DiERV ETS Bee ee Pe soe oes Rseseue fsscatasie 0 30 St ae 
Motor truckidriver............:.--. 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Lito Conshenqaandincieteemasnaeen 1 35 8 44 

SRUONSOM ct eRe Te, oo aio’ Ble Gicietecinge 1 85 8 44 
Drill rtmnersiae pe. cess se lees: 0 40 8 44 
Boatmensisiaiess arash 0 30 8 44 
Pireman 8 sc oec igato asthe. ite 0.30 8 44 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 40 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec- 

ET IG tea. chao ek eek PRR 0 40 8 44 
Laboureres eee eee ae eee 0 30 8 44 
Watchman tn. nee. cance peer act: 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 
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Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Isle aux Grues, Montmagny Co., P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Henri Lemelin, St. 
Romuald, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
27, 1936. Amount of contract, approximately 
$11,317. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 
day week 


BIgcksmitnsecaecterwe. edetic cmek os $0 50 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator— 

Gas OlielectriGe w..s. 64ers cece ce 0 40 8 44 

GCA ee ee ides ee es 0 55 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec- 

BIG Ge eae hie: 0 40 8 44 
Drill runners—machine............ 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Driver. WERE Ge Soe AT Ae ana 0 30 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. or electric... 0 40 8 44 
UADOURCTS ec ce ani ie oi RRS acs 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

LR aTEGLeD COMB Crist as ores ore oes ek Wap 8 44 

SueCOUs Meee eh ree Baas wrest bes 1 85 8 44 
Motor trucksdriviers. accede: «aes 0 35 8 44 
POMGerinen Aa rtene eto. kes cists: « 0 40 8 44 
Timbermen and cribmen using in- 

terchangeably such tools as: 

broad-axe, cross-cut saw, adze, 

saw, hammer, BUGEr Geet. say oan 0 374 8 44 
Wiebabstienentebnieremteriacorcee: G 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Barachois, N.B. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Armand Frechet, Moncton, N.B. Date of 
contract, September 28, 1936. Amount of 
contract, ‘approximately $5,883.25. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

LBeyGlLeSh rene] ove SOP e earns See ea $0 50 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 

Driver, horse|and cart............. 0 45 8 44 

AD iehiien oa. Hoe en oe eee 0 30 8 44 

TEA DONECRAE Twain sete ee 0 30 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

DAN Ge2 One alae seerits fcc5c.0 sae Teo 8 44 

NCO TUE. Payee eine niacin, sds + «08 3 <= 1 85 8 44 

Motorstruckdrivery. .<c-5.d0200000: 0 35 8 44 
Timberman or cribman using in- 
terchangeably such tools as: 
broad-axe, cross-cut saw, adze, 

saw, hammer, auger............. 0 373 8 44 

Watchman. itera ucacde teen cns 0 25 8 44 


Construction of protection work at Cham- 
plain, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Armand 


26854—7 


Turcotte, Three Rivers, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, September 26, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $5,874. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 
Driver, horse andscart-: leinciews+ $0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Drivers bE We he OSES in ARN 0 35 8 44 
Pa OUECTS cu Pek puemetnesasebrsoocics ners 0 35 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners........3.... 0 55 8 44 
SLONEMASONSL. cack oo aso ohesiais aoe: 0 70 8 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers.............. 0 35 8 44 
Bilsekssmaie ss. . se tp x ccs ose «cere he 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and truck— 

Aan e2gtOns ss aes nieis.c ohccoeis ace =: 1 35 8 44 
Motoritruck Cravens cir... eis aren 0 40 8 44 


Timbermen or cribmen (using in- 
terchangeably such tools as: 
broad-axe, hammer, cross-cut 


SAW, BULET, AUZE). icc. saeees cess 0 423 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shail not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a training pier extension at 
Ste. Anne des Monts, Gaspé Co., P.Q. Name. 
of contractor, Mr. Frank Ross, Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 1, 1936. Amount 
of contract, approximately $5,860.63. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract. 
as follows:— 








5 Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
hale day week 
Machinist Rinse tite on be oe. 8 $0 55 8 44 
Blackssmatt ly tes. eels. cote sas cies. 0 50 8 44 


Carpenters and joiners............. 
Timbermen or cribmen (using in- 
terchangeably such tools as: 
broad-axe, hammer, adze, auger, 


GEOSS-CUb BAW )IEM. Uso so-so taan eee 0 374 8 44 
Driver, horsejand) cart, ...:+<.5.53 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
DYiVier < tos oes ite eee cag Staantes 0 30 8 44 
Drubrannen. as: eh Oe soc. ota aves 0 40 8 44 
Pile.driver engineer...........40eeeees 0 55 8 44 
Boatman’... he sase sc. aseguteee 0 30 8 44 
Hiremane 4s. me Pe scengeeteeese 0 35 8 44 
Hoist operator—gas. or electric. . 0 40 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec- 

LS ORM SSR ES SRGERG IR Caer 3° 0 40 8 44 
Ta WOUrerek. odo. tos da seit 0 30 8 44 
Motor truek Grivers.....0.1esses0<% 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

LtO:2 GONG) Woche ss cs canteens 1 35 8 44 

SUbOTS a cate: cathacn cuave o-cicue.c.5 ea sche 1 85 8 44 
Watehiman. : fies. cs. da eene aes 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 
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Widening and repairing the wharf at Ma- 
chins, Gaspé Co., PQ. Name of contractors, 
Dumont & D’Amours Enr’g, Riviere du Loup, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 30, 1936. 
Amount of contract, approximately $13,304.50. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmith om cstetes «<a cckicns te eee $0 50 8 44 
IS OAEIME NS ee ienets os a bie ates 0 30 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............- 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec- 

9 COME SISNET. ci25 EIS RO CEERI ENE OIE 0 40 8 44 
Drill FUNNEL Sse. ee aes. 6 colic eierate o7s 0 40 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Driver, Hors@and Cart... ccc donc ees 0 45 8 44 
Driver... oe. eee 0 30 8 44 
IPeEMeN ss... cele ce. were recat 0 35 8 44 
Hoist operator—gas. or electric... 0 40 8 44 
Tea bourers\s.4. sek cee sasmete «sare 0 30 8 44 
Machinist); tamce ces eccctene coeteete 0 55 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Land 2 tonsice. secon ces cece ete 13d 8 44 

Sitons Rise AGRO AA ea 1 85 8 44 
Motor truck drivers...............- 0 35 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using in- 

terchangeably such tools as: 
| broad-axe, cross-cut saw, adze, 

saw, hammer, auger......--..6-- 0 374 8 44 
Watchman 2952 25 16st Rees ee 0 25 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Construction of protection work at Notre 
Dame de Pierreville, Yamaska Co. P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Messrs, Belanger & 
Bertrand, L’Original, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 29, 1936. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $11,030.25. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Driver, horse and cart............. $0 45 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 

Drivers: 0042. ete ieee ieee tees 0 30 8 44 

DPabourers, cee. ee ces aeaees 0 30 8 44 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 944 

Stonemasons. B ibe es ay ay eee ee te 0 70 8 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 

TMOLtAT Poe sade ew « cave deen 0 35 8 44 

Bisekemiths:}) Ayah cs a. c6eie eae 0 50 8 44 

Motor truck driver. .;... « .d-ssks gan 0 35 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

PMnd'2itOnss eee. te deceaee 1 35 8 44 

S Ones diss cee toss na tele eee 1 85 8 44 
Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 
ter changeably such tools as; 
broad-axe, cross-cut saw, ham- 

Mor, AUSEr; AAZO)S-2 see tele oe ee 0 373 8 44 

IWatCONTAN 202s Sasa cics ec teeceee 0 25 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Hern Se Alba lead Bes tanks 


Construction of a wharf at Levis, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Messrs Belanger and Bert- 
rand, L’Original, Ont. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 29, 1936. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $103,560. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmithsinc.cceece ease ese eens $0 60 8 44 
Boatmen.pictaccte cca c ciel e cere oe oe 0 40 8 44 
Compressor operators.............- 0 50 8 44 
Concrete mixer operators........... 0 50 8 44 
Divers (half day’s pay to be al- 

lowed for work done in any fore- 

NOON OL ALLeLnOON) os Voce eee eee 1 75 8 44 
Dyers tenger ga ae ccis codecs mete 0 50 8 44 
Drill runner—machine............. 0 50 8 44 
Firemen—stationary..............- 0 45 8 44 
Hoist operators—steam............ 0 60 8 44 
Labourers: cate sem ceteee cae en ent 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers..............+- 0 45 8 44 
Powdermenst ose chic scesee ce sects s 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
DPiver scr ce Sees oe eee eee 0 40 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using in- 

terchangeably such tools as: 

broad-axe, hammer, adze, cross- 

cut saw, auger, etc.)............. 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

A"t0.2,AONS -faciene sae eae tromees 1 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

BS LONB.... 4.2 aia serereratstale «lore a aeateterete 1 95 8 44 
Watchmen... Accancal. curiletins amters te 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates: 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are ftxed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working. 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Renewal of flooring, etc. at Shaughnessy 
Hospital, Vancouver, B.C. Name of contrac- 
tors, Hastings Contracting Co., Vancouver, 
BC. Date of contract, September 28, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $3,401.53. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Brick and hollow tile layers........ $1 10 8 44 

Brick, and hollow tile layers’ helpers 0 50 8 44 

Carpenters ANG JOIMETB ye aadoccaseee 0 80 8 44 

Gement anishersses: onc on arcs aoe 0 75 8 44 

Concrete operator (steam)......... 0 90 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator (gas. and 

CLECKEIC)E eh ns eae cone des eeees 0 60 8 44 

BleCtriclaNs.cshnc <caeinae sn tens em wee 1 00 8 44 

Hoist operatoniccens. sheniiscee cece 0 60 8 44 

Mabourergs...cee cecws tine mecamener 0 45 8 44 

athers (metal een gaccsec oe ceric cies 1 00 8 44 

Lathers (wO00d): 22, ...escdesssess 0 75 8 44 

LinoleumMavers’. ..osccose cee 0 65 8 44 

Marble-settersincccomeererectooerrss 1 10 8 44 

Marble setters’ helpers............. 0 50 8 44 

Mastic floor spreaders and layers. . 0 85 8 44 

Mastic floor rubbers and finishers. . 0 60 8 44 

Mastic floor kettlemen............. 0 60 8 44 

Motor truck driver’... 202s eee 0 50 8 44 
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Rates Hours: 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 


Motor truck driver and 1 to 2 ton 
it 


Motor truck driver and 3 ton truck. 
Motor truck driver and 4 ton truck. 


Motor truck driver and 5 ton truck. 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 44 
Plastonersie:..£... eee Pate c hisses 44 
Plasterers’ helpers................. , 44 


Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 
Roofers—composition.............. 


RBODCOFRCOrFRrFOCOCCOOCOFOCFCOWNN}! 
OOP OKONTNOODOWOONIAINAOOoowWmntonon 
NOMNOOCCCOMNMCOnNOCOOCOAOCOoOoCOSO 
©0 00 G0 GO GO GO GO CO 00 GO 00 00 CO CO MH HO OH 0D 00 KH CD GO CO CO 
cs 
> 


Roofers, felt and gravel, patent... 44 
Roofers—sheet metal.............. 

Roofers—shingles (wood, asbestos) 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 44 
Stonecutters:... QecBsiacee... seas 44 
Structural steel workers............ 44 
Terrazzoilayersix. 4 0) see See 44 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers...... 44 
Tile setters (ornamental)........... 4 44 
Tile'setters’ helpers... ......cccceceiee 0 44 
PEATMASEOR EM. bP ico 5.0:0:s 5's Bieieisvercie 5 44 
Teamster, horse and cart.......... 0 44 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at St. 
Thomas, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Arthur 
Grayling, St. Thomas, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 27, 1936. Amount of contract, $4,750.00. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Concrete mixer operator............ $0 50 8 44 
Cement tmisherss skeet. cas eeene 0 60 8 44 
Stonemasonsee twee ese esses set 0 90 8 44 
StonecuGiers’ fsa ee acct ceces 0 75 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 95 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel:........... 0 45 8 44 
Lathersianetal yore we dene ee 0 70 8 44 
Plasterersetteriase ses oats nelies as 0 80 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers’. og. 05. .s0-55 0 0 45 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............+.- 0 60 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 
BICCURICIANS IL Rea eames cece ss 0 70 8 44 
Vaouners Mena re ns acces ores sce 0 40 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
DPiOr gs ee ee ae re Bois cole cide ages 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

PCO ZLONS AE ee alnehise Soe» civie stsieis 1 45 8 44 
STLO NS erin & Acie oats fab 0) 6,4, syoueseie 1 95 8 44 

A CODE areas te elas mas ase 2 45 8 44 
B.LODS acre eect eae che heeeeee 2 95 8 44 
Motor truck driverss.:........%.... 8 44 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Paspebiac, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. J. M. Babin, J. T. Langlois-and Jerome 
Denis, of Chandler, Port Daniel Centre and 
Paspebiac, P.Q. respectively. Date of con- 
tract, September 23, 1936. Amount of contract, 
approximately, $42,544.08. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
Meas | Ee 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmith. 42.240... 0seessceses $0 50 8 44 
BORUIDETIS, «one ott c $0. 036,0 s pe mcie ens 0 30 8 44a 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44. 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec- 

ATIC ee he te as ee tee ee ek 0 40 8 44 
Drill runners—machine............ 0 40 8 44 
Firemen—stationary..............- 0 35 8 44 
Hoist operators—gasoline.......... 0 40 8 44 
Hoist operators—steam 0 55 8 44 
MEAISOULOLST. ..< 6.5.00: aoe csteie sia aysis Sia: 0 30 8 44 
Maehimista? ic) ioc bys aeisiocate crsicls oersis 0 55 8 44. 
Pile driver runner—steam.......... 0 55 8 44 
Pile driver runner—gasoline........ 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Driversittydts abcd aase tele oekts soaker 0 30 g 44 
Motor truck drivers.............06. 0 35 8 44. 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

HECORANCOUS SH Oo coe accie estersts certs oes 1 35 8 44 

Sori Gy IRS IOS sainaes 1 85 8 44 
Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 

terchangeably such tools as: 

broad-axe, hammer, cross-cut 

SAW AUSEL,-AUZC) .a5% oo ceseihee isis. 0 374 8 44 
Wate irate es cc tla setts o> ere rare sis. 0 25 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Construction of a wharf in Lanctot Basin, 
Sorel, P.Q. Name of contractors, Cummms 
Construction Co., Montebello, P. Q. Date of 
contract, October 3, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $36,803.07. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Honrs 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than 
per hour per per 
day week 
MSeMIT IS ipettd 1a ct s0.s enseie't < crorosinie $0 55 8 44 
NBIACKSINUGT ete. 046 dinette wee cle 0" 55 8 44 
Catnenvere ees ont cc «ss obese 0 55 8 44 
Compressor operator—gas. or elec- 

LLC aN ee wesc scciatin tes ees 0 45 8 44 
IDrHR ENCE a eo. con nek bee bee 0 45 8 44 
Diver (half day’s pay to be allowed 

for work done in any forenoon or 

DUUVCLHOUMS Sa ees a's asia aie ee ee ee 1 75 8 44 
Diver’s tender..... Macy. batons oem 0 50 8 44 
Hoist operator—gas. or electric... 0 45 8 44 
LabOUrersa teat ks oeetins Asie 0 35 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart...........-- 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 60 8 44 
Driviersian ote eae Stee ER ERS 0 35 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

Single or double drums.’......... 0 60 8 44 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
. not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 


3 or MOTE ALUMS -ergssoeeitaiesess co, s/s 
Motor truck drivers................ 
Motor truck driver and truck— 


Lt; TODS s, aremate aie cere cteerntrcaiens 1 40 8 44 

S PONG eee skeen eee Sie 1 90 8 44 

EOS, actetoaniarerebennnchctantetsrehavetoasttneeror ove 2 40 8 44 

DiGOUSs se Sono len 5 ea 2 90 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

ator— 

Steam seu. 32. sued dress boa o oes 0 60 8 44 

Gasnor electric sash «oss 0c ess 0 45 8 44 
Watch maton acceressserscrinny sive ecto OLS Ome oS 44 
Welders and burners (acetylene or 

MIOCETI ORG. tovczscesus sues ossanstie orest Gin 0 75 8 44 
Piledriver engineers................ 0 60 8 44 
Piledriver labourers:.............. 0 35 8 44 
Piledriver derrick engineer......... 0 60 8 44 
Piledriver derrick firemen......... 0 40 8 44 
BPainters—spray.........-.- sees aie « 0 60 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 44 
#lectricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 60 8 44 
Boatmens,.. 1. Aoi se sees sas kK 0 35 8 944 
‘Crane operator—gas. or electric.... 0 50 8 44 





IN.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
‘only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. ( 

Notre.— Where by agreement or current practice the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 a week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Installation of a central heating plant in 
the Naval Dockyard at Halifax, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Powers Bros., Ltd., Lunenburg, 
N.S. Date of contract, September 22, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $31,590.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator— i 
ESUCAUL crete setts cee electra cee $0 65 8 44 
Gas; or clectric macaasne otto eee 0 50 8 44 
Cement inisherss eee eee 0 60 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 973 8 44 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(continuously employed mixing 


and tempering mortar)..........- 0 45 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 
Boilermakers: wen oan eee 0 70 8 44 
Macinistse: 0. 0oe0 cos o> cere 0 70 8 44 
Wolders?#25.08). 0 ote ae eae 0 70 8 44 
Bikcksmithsy,. Meester 0 70 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
Sheet metal workers..............- 0 70 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Painters 4... toe eee 0 55 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 
Hilectricians: -..sccnc te cess Meee 0 80 8 44 
Fra bourers.. sccccet se oes sonore 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
iD baht ages ee aac eee ROC were oon © 0 40 8 44 
Motor truek drivers ..-s cco. 008s 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Ditto Zits S35 lGAk ecb Gh Bates 1 45 8 44 

SabOUSt Ss, hee Son ame cutee 1 95 8 44 

0 35 8 44 
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Construction of an extension to the Govern- 
ment wharf at Honey Harbour, Muskoka Dis- 
trict, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. Wm. 
T. Bath, Wilfred E. Anderson and David G. 
Dobson, of Midland, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 6, 1936. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $6,892.18. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths, 254s. Bae... eee $0 55 8 44 
Boaitineny. A. Feed sis as buttery 0 35 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
Crane operator—gas. or electric.... 0 50 8 44 


Divers (half day’s pay to be allow- 
ed for work done in any forenoon 
oki temoon) #8: Bey cicckemeneaen 

Divers tender ee. <c.cobenn mane 

Driver, horse and cart............. 

Driver, team and wagon........... 

Drivier= (ae sORtn ako sane 

Engineers, operating, steam— 
Single and double drums......... 
3ionMmore;drumpsae.. Geseeee 

Firemen—stationary............... 

Labourerse sitet ae 


Motor boat operators.............. 
Motortruckidriverces sapeeeenee oe 
Motor truck driver and truck— 


ICO CONS eee ce ore eee 44 
3 CONSia ccc eee ee 44 
AVCONS 3 ¥act xeon: deg honeeaitad hon 44 
DAGONSRES. apyehtectis ot betarce RAs RA eg bate 44 


Piledriver engineer........6..0..0.: 
Piledriver Ja bourers «94. seeecene 
Piledrvertirement is... ane ae 
Piledriver derrick engineer......... 
Piledriver derrick fremen......... 
Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 


OoOoooonNnNre Coc ooo © oooorfe 
He ORO ODO HO H> > > WR AID WO oon 
SMOonIneroo SCOCOoKOo ott COWS Or Or 
Go G0 C0 COD GD 000000 86cm 0cD00G000C00GD C0000 0000 
_ 
~ 


terchangeably such tools as: 

auger, adze, cross-cut saw, ham- 

TNS POLOAG-AKO) Seton Soiree 0 42 8 44 
Watelmmant aes... c0e.s...21 oe aon coe 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a new west wall and pier, 
also dredging work at Oshawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Wm. Bermingham & Son, 
Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, October 1, 
1936. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$153,981. <A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

; ; day week 
BIgeksinit pling cs ot nad cae ee $0 60 8 44 
NBTOVN ACNE, ee MeO «ea eR 0 40 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Cement mixer operator—steam.... 0 65 8 44 
. Cement mixer operator—gas. or 

electrics Aone S53. IE ERAT OF 0 50 8 44 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than 


than 


per hour per per 
‘ : : day week 
Hoist engineer—-steam, single or 


OU DUC UMM osc sob aave wasisereieachs 0 65 8 44 
Hoist engineer—gas................ 0 50 8 44 
Paledriver Gnoimeer. 3.5 kisses sesesesele 0 65 8 44 
ROTA et OR Iie ics oie biegewsictorsyereets 0 45 8 44 
TRAD OULELES BE. BI SE RO ccc okeroe 0 49 8 44 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 44 
Ream stereo Rete Ss ercetek 0 40 8 44 
Motor truckdriver. 5.5... sconeee 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Peto 2aLOUS Ae Oe tc tcc accawe amok 1 45 8 44 

SRUONS I Aes bos sc fawn ca cok 1 95 8 44 

ANC ONEE ME ORE Mics. dasiotwk cindwrek 2°45 8 44 
Wonerete fimishers...0.0..ks5 « ot-c05s 0 60 8 44 


Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 
terchangeably such tools as: 
broad-axe, hammer, cross-cut 
Sawdlaucerradze) Kies. os) oR: 

Diver (half day’s pay to be allowed 
for work done in any forenoon or 


ALtErnOonl), Bunk HEIR Ree WOT. 15 8 44 
Diveristtender. meek. ssh errro cas 6 ok 0 55 8 44 
Mistehimans...@2hmuer .dsern. ao.) 0) 3) 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

‘Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of alterations to second floor 
of public building at St. Catharines, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. T. F. Jones & 
Sons, St. Catharines, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 16, 1936. Amount of contract, $3- 
407.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 
day week 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ $0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 


(continuously employed mixing 


ana tempering mortar)........... 0 45 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
berrag7o: Layers ote oscts-cabiarterel estes 0 75 8 44 
Tile setters—ornamental........... 0 90 8 44 
ILAyelsterccs hee\cyes| tS May Sa een 0 70 8 44 
PISSEEKETR COE Oe. OE rete ees 0 80 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 


employed mixing and tempering 


Mabel veers. eee | OM 0 45 8 44 
Painters‘and glaziers) {3.22 .a0ae. 0 65 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 
POPC CERIEIANS (fee mee neo coRiekP eee ee se 0 70 8 44 
WO OURETS HR Ue Nee ool. ov wletatetetelstatate 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
WOERVOTS sy aos Cactmosurnh ee eee 0 49 8 44 
Motoritruck driversise.. ase. 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and truck— 

Maree Zi FONSMS ce xu 0 <i tdiergtcoe’s 1 45 8 44 

SiGLONSTe PAL EMO. i. pilto eee ee 1 95 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workmen are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Reconstruction of easterly end of the south 
pier at Burlington Channel, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Russell Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. Date of contract, October 9, 1936. 
Amount of contract, approximately $218,861.39. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Rates 


Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than 


than 


EAC ESIOUGIS acy: ope atavaln acon 6 ere ater $0 70 8 44 
ORL. hale wiley w Sihe ee ae, ee seca ear 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- : 
ators— : 

SUSAN scab cvslehtreerty sore 0 Bea toaie, <fetean © ws 0 674 8 44 

(Gasmor electEl es sects cctien= ore ec 0 89 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec- 

CCLGinges toot. goatvueterspenle heute aakeoeters 0 55 8 44 
Crane operators—gas. or electric. . 0 69 8 44 


Divers (half day’s pay to be al- 
lowed for work done in any fore 


HOON OF AleLNOON)....8.csese- es: 1°75 8 44 
DWiversatendens,. uc rele ne oe 0 55 8 44 
Dragline ere Bers Se See, 0 90 8 44 
Dragline firemen.. nga ht eae 0 60 8 44 
Wreaclineoulerds. a ..cacee seat e ee 0 50 8 44 
DRI ORs eee . cae. hee otc oe on 0 45 8 44 
Drivers, horse and cart...........- 0 60 8 44 
Drivers, team and wagon.......... 0 90 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

Single or double drums.......... 0 673 8 44 

Three or more drums............ 0 75 Sie 
Engineers on steel erection......... 0 89 8 44 
Firemen—stationary..............- 0 50 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. or electric... 0 55 8 44. 
[Ga OURSESt 4 pcs sey s os ota, eke 0 45 8 44 
Motor boat operators............. 0 50 8 44 
Motor Ghuck.OTiverssasseh cme ote 0 50 8 44: 
Motor truck drivers and truck— 

ancl 2itOns:. Aen aes siete cates 1 50 8 44: 

SONS ees Fy Oe Oe Sees 2 00 8 44: 

SEGRE) OO ek RED, 4 2 50 8 44 

UGGS sees. t. 2s, Ree ae, ne 3 00 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 44 
Pipe fitters, surface—temporary 

OK gees ci Re 0 66 8 44 
Piledriver engineers..............-- 0 673 8 44 
Piledriver firemén................. 0 50 8 44 
Piledriverlabourers:: ty. weiss: os 0 45 8 44 
Piledriver derrick engineers........ 0 673 8 44 
Poy Germienm «apt ob uatomsany eee 0 55 8 44 
Riggers—general.. mar day ttey So 25 0 55 8 44 
Road grader operators— ; 

ELOTSCLGT AW cian. netbeans 0 50 8 44 

CASG ee eee ene oer 0 55 8 44 
Road grader operators (including 

LHR Cal) pe Ne ene 0 95 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 70 8 4m 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44. 
Steam shovel oilers.......:...... 0 59 8 443 
Shovel operators (gas.)............ 0 90 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 

terchargeably such tools as: 

broad-axe, hammer, cross-cut 

. 8aW, auger, adze, etc.)........... 0 55 8 44 
Wie CCW MCI «nish reer «a csys cross, 4 0 40 8 44 
Welders or burners—acetylene or ai 

PLCCURIG A eee Ne so... 5 «ahi ciclcturet devel s 0 70 8 44° 

Ural nenner si Rae Me. ante Ghe'eiltteettes << 0 55 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates im 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provinciak 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of a close face cribwork wharf 
and dredging at Kingston Penitentiary, Ports- 
mouth, Ont. Name of contractors, The Cana- 
dian Dredge & Dock Co., Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 24, 1986. Amount 
of. contract, approximately $23,852.60. A fair 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 
: Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
laclcany this by ka tse dot sass pevete ines $0 65 8 44 
RGALIMeN: |r ty te ce ele 0 40 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec- 

EETOS ME ee eee eb ee eee 0 50 8 44 
Hoist engineer—gas. or electric. . 0 50 8 44 
Hoist engineer—steam— 

Single or double drum........... 0 65 8 44 

Three or more drums............ 0 75 8 44 
TADOUTCTS (45 Lee. Jet) haptoe ers 0 40 8 44 
Motor truckdriver.. . {en 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

dand 2 Cons, ess ss tee 1 45 8 44 

SS TONS. Bsc gee ate «saree eter 1 95 8 44 

A tONS. cc decease Lee ee eee 2 45 8 44 

D CODS..,..ito erate ee ee 2 95 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Devers ie ee Ree ee 0 49 8 44 
Fireman—stationary............--. 0 45 8 44 
Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 

terchangeably such tools as: 

hammer, cross-cut saw, broad- 

FXG, QUECT; AGE) sera emcee 0 50 8 44 
Divers (half day’s pay to be al- 

lowed for work done in any fore- 

-noon or afternoon)..............- ares 8 44 
Divers acCnaders eee acc ce cae ee 0 55 8 44 
Powder ent 2 eens Soe chee ee 0 50 8 44 
DET TUNNELS? o.. seowicc tie eee eee 0 50 8 44 


-N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

ere, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Reconstruction of Marine Wharf at Am- 
herstburg, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. James 
McGill, of Harrow, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 3, 1936. Amount of contract approxi- 
mately $23,917.79. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 


per hour per per 


Digeksmiths.¢ aes... ee eee 
Carpenters and joiners............- 
Cement finishers... 6. ct caja ne 


ator— 

Op Carr eee eee one eet eee 0 80 8 44 

Gasorelectrie. f6:60.22 Ree! 0 69 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec- 

taies: Coed Ve tart he cee 0 60 8 44 
vert? er Ok See, De 175 - 44 
Pivers CONACTHL sche ee ee eee 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 90 8 44 
WOT GOT I: LE RE EN OE ee 0 50 8 44 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Engineers—steam (single or double 
UTS) oe es a cette ee 0 80 8 44 
Firemen—stationery............... 0 55 8 44 
Dabourers 4 SAG Ben occ moteneeenbe 0 50 8 44 
Piledriver engineers................ 0 80 8 44 
Piledriver firemen......<..% sis ci «wo uhe O,5d 8 44 
Pumpmens 33:8...) etemen acces 0 60 8 44 
Motor: truckidriver 4 aercn ace 0 55 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Ito 2tonser cee eee Seen ose 1255 8 44 
3 tonSi.:s-4. ae hore eee 2 05 8 44 
As CONS)A. «Bex Hea ries tlre eee 2 55 8 44 
Watchman. Jes oe ee 0 40 8 44 


*Half day’s pay to be allowed for work done by diver in 
any forenoon or aiternoon. 

N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rate8 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of high rates ih 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

‘Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an extension to the north 
pier at Saugeen River, Southampton, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. David G. Ross, Kin- 
cardine, Ont. Date of contract, October 38, 
1936. Amonut of contract approximately $15,- 
387.50. A fair wages schedule was irserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths... aces See eee ee $0 55 8 44 
Boatman war saaso Sh. 226 cae ene 0 35 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
Cement finishers an, «.tcc0s nce ak 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator— 

Steal... mites Musas fe Re 0 65 8 44 

Gas sOre leCtriChepn:, smile eee Gere 0 45 8 44 
Cpepresor operators—gas. or elec- 

SP RR ce os 2 5 See Mes 0 50 8 44 
ine (half day’s pay to be al- 

lowed for work done in any fore- 

Noon or aiternoon) » ac siew conse coe 175 8 44 
TDI VEL SeUCNACTS  & \, ..0:c aie eters rouse 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
DDPIVGr a ea iaie alec Bt eee ae ae 6 35 8 44 
Motor truckariven..oi- ij.8.4- bees 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

dvand: 2 ons. sake soe oe Speed lee 1 40 8 44 

3, ONS 2.40 4a’. > Ae tees 1 90 8 44 
Engineer, operating, steam (single 

ordoubleyGrunn) 2. 2k... eens 0 65 8 44 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 40 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. or electric.... 0 45 8 44 
babouners 3 ee gi. Oko oe eiadiees ce 0 35 8 44 
Motor boat operators.............. 0 40 8 44 
Bompmen tre ness cose ree 0 45 8 44 
Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 

terchangeably such tools as: 

broad-axe, hammer,cross-cut Saw 

auger adze We Biss. ccmcewalan Bee 0 42 44 


Crane operators—gas. or electric... 
Watchmaneressec srr aar eres 


Oo 
or 
Oo 
co 00 OO 
vs 
ts 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing therein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 
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Construction of ten steel discharge pipe 
pontoons for Dredge P.W.D. No. 12. Name of 
contractors, The Sydney Foundry & Machine 
Works Ltd., Sydney, N.S. Date of contract, 
July 8, 1936. Amount of contract, $13,000.00 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Minimum | Maximum 





Trade or class of labour rates of hours 
wages 

per hour per day 

Wieldlertnrirenced ci ccee Gates ite $0 58 8 
AMOS Tb eee cs eos i eteted ccc: 0 58 8 
‘DIA CKSIMLG HN aieeneaie csi chanis Monee 0 58 8 
GUSTIMAKCR er ce oe. ate cated +c abbas 0 58 8 
Chipper and caulker...........,... 0 58 8 
1 Eero ent es Re aa ie ee ee 0 58 8 
COppersipieitte cs sce hos cea re undo bee 0 58 8 
PWilectricinntese. fo. ee cent css 0 58 8 
Molisimanteaser chee Cees st eee 0 58 8 
MA CHIMISE epee needa ae « ets sc 0 58 8 
IPACUCLOMITKCE eee a. a eattce so: 0 58 8 
Steam fitter and pipefitter.......... 0 58 8 
RLV GELers anemic totes cael e o.cimis 0 58 8 
PRemplate-Mmaker:.ist.c > oo. « Se sees 0 58 8 
iPlatGra sertee: tee tee acter see ee 0 58 8 
HID MTISM tet Eee. cae ee cee 0 58 8 
AR GSTYES ae ae Me ee Cte CO a 0 58 8 
Mouldererwr.. Pe ce aero tee 0 58 8 
Drillerand reamer! =]. 3: 3. baeheics ss 0 45 8 
1a Kea NR ae So Ries 5 ae ee 0 40 8 
BGIGeT SU an coer ee ter ae ee 6 + 88 0 40 8 
isicliclncoyite eA ae See aa ar, eae 0 45 8 
ILO CKe att cre caine nor certs eae 0 48 8 
SET ANG OBETALOLE dense oe ate ar ols 0 48 8 
PANLCES MAME . ot crt a. Steen 0 48 8 
TCAD OUTCTA rt. fa opens ceciet eae oe 0 35 8 


N.B.—Where by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Sarnia, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Robert W. 
McKay, Sarnia, Ont. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 24, 1936. Amount of contract, $12,600 
and unit prices for any additional work. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Brick and hollow tile layers DEAE $0 90 
Brickand hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(continuously employed at mixing 
and tempering mortar)........... 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator— 
Steamer te. cee Chiriensiers= Cink eect 0 65 8 44 
GasMor CleCtric.. sei he oes sss > 0 50 8 44 
Cement fihisherss. coe. o were eee ee 0 60 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
DOPIV OL eee te ee oe eee 0 40 8 44 
Electricians—inside wiremen....... 0 70 8 44 
JESDONLETS teers aotite cine Rete 0 40 8 44 
Datiiorss metal. cecuet at cease he vec 0 70 8 44 
Marble and tile setters............. 0 90 8 44 
Marble and tile setters’ helpers (all 
men assigned to help tradesmen). 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
than Clee COMA te te eee et 1 45 8 44 
DECOUS Mer Meee. oe nian ste tens 1 95 8 44 
Motomtruck driver. 380. «bss 20 0 45 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 44 
PIMStCKELS Meret toate te eee 0 80 8 44 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

emp loyed at mixing and temper- 

INGA LOLI, igo ae. ens ocd 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
SUONECULLEIS tatters cloe 4 or cbtew ots 0 75 8 44 
NLONEIMASONS: Rass AE. kw ai sey oaks § 0 90 8 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

RONG Poco cee on ok Rites cca sre 0 45 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Nera ZZOday ers nok randale 2 ete a's: 0 75 8 44 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers...... 0 50 8 44 
WIOGEMIDOM 0.52 joo ag atts far eer 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rate8 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
pair, Demolition, etc.) 
Demolition of substation and office build- 
ing in the vicinity of the Government Ele- 
vator near Prescott, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Blake E. Clark and Milton M. 
Johston, Brockville, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 14, 1936. Amount of contract, $2,950. 
A fair wages schedule ‘was inserted in the con- 

tract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Blackamithriie fy19es hee ERR S $0 55 8 44 

Burner (Oxy-acetylene)............ 0 60 8 44 

Carpentier.) het YP nen ee. 0 60 8 44 

Compressor operator (gasolene).... 0 45 8 44 

Fireman—stationary..............- 0 40 8 44 

Hoist runner—gas. and electric..... 0 45 8 44 

Hoist runner—steam..............- 0 65 8 44 

DET Wer iie Sy eae OR Se ne WO eee ee 0 35 8 44 

Locomotive crane operator— 

Gastamcveleebrie... . o:<:chasa can onayereye> 0 50 8 44 

SS COS HES cee Ad « Sic OoEAD doer cece 0 65 8 44 

TOW GERI ATS Myth. oo. cvcredosd ootogerteeasrae 0 45 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon 0 65 8 44 

Deriverts pa PPel Ps lk dbs hrawedade 0 35 8 44 

Maton truck Griver i. 2 ccsdlesanteecte 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

andes LONG. Shakco econ an: 1 40 8 44 

ZiOUS Gee Ee Rohde eee 1 90 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 
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Construction and erection of the steel super- 
structure, including reinforced concrete floor, 
of a new bridge, east of Valleyfield, P.Q., 
across the “Lost Channel” branch of the 
St. Lawrence River. Name of contractors, 
Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd. Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 17, 1936. Amount 
of contract, $8,410. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Motor truck driver and truck— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Structural steel workers............ $0 75 8 44 
Structural steel riveters............ 0 75 8 44 
Carpenterssas: gach akinne tee certs 0 50 8 44 
LajOurersia,.. ives. « eens A 0 30 8 44 
IDPEVET. Re IO OE Sab IS 0 30 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Motor arucksdrivers.n. west ese 0 35 8 44 

L.to 2Zatonsiet Ah tee nes te Bre 1asd 8 44 

9 LODB ss cisco ce MAC Bile PAS eee 1 85 8 44 
Watchinan...c.smy acc tein enone 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rate® 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered a 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Construction of a concrete cut-off wall at 
Lock No. 14, on the Trent Canal, about two 
and a half miles northeast of Campbellford, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. A. Lothian, 
Alexandria, Ont. Date of contract, October 
30, 1986. Amount of contract, $5,880. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Air compressor operator (gas. or 
electric) /). ..aaee 8 ee $0 45 8 44 
Blacksinaith::teseee. > akira ee oe MDD 8 44 
@Warpenter.ti te te) Cee eeee 0 69 8 44 
Cement mixer operator, gas. or 
SleCt RC... Meee Ah ie 0 45 8 44 
@onerete finishers .4... become 0 55 8 44 
Drill-runner: fe 2... eae 0 45 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 44 
Hlectricians,..QR 2 . oscctnn aoe 0 65 8 44 
Bireman se’ 0) Qe. |. Cobian 0 40 8 44 
Da bourter .. ho eee Oe. «ccc eee 0 35 8 44 
Pump operator... .32..-cbis0. eee 0 45 8 44 
JORIVCUR. cto kc en ee 0 35 8 44 
Teamster, team and waggon....... 0 65 8 44 
Motor truck driver................ 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truek— 
iW andt2 tonsha Me. sea ee. 1 40 8 44 
SULONE Th Ma oat TRI AE: 1 90 8 44 
BA CONBE Bo ccc sea sR ee 2 40 8 44 
DUCOORE.,-. 4, MR ncc ck er ee 2 90 8 44 


——— 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacturers of 
Supplies, etc.) 

The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department during 
the month of October, 1936, for various classes 
of manufactured goods, which contracts includ- 
ed in all cases the “B” labour conditions above 
referred to:— 





Supplies ordered Contractor 
Dating stamps and type, 
brass crown seals, cancel-| 
IGrS, CLC. qe meencmeceee ote ee Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Rubber stamps, daters, etc...| Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Canadian General Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Galt, Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Jay Wolfe Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Yamaska Garments Ltd., Ste.. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... pis a Rousseau, Montreal, 

Mail bag figtingsa..5-.ae.. e. Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Mail bag fittings. «4..+2. 20% Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Mailtbas fittings ~..aeeeee snes Fred W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont. 

an) bag wiigtinesmes oemeen J. Spencer Turner Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Mailbag httings 55 enses oot. Bell Thread Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Stamping machines, etc...... Ley Sinoat Works Ltd., Ottawa, 

nt. 
Scale gis sracc. 3 ir aaa cca Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Royat CAnaApiAN Mountep Poricr 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 

The following contracts were awarded by the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police during the 
month of October, 1936, for various classes of 
equipment and supply, which contracts in- 
cluded in all cases the “B” labour conditions. 
above referred to:— 


Supplies ordered Contractor 
Web revolver holsters........ Woes Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
nt. 
Buttons and clasps............ J. R. Gaunt & Son Co., Ltd., 
! Montreal, P.Q. 
Mechanics’ overalls........... topes Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
nt. 
Sam Brown equipment....... Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 
TUT: CB DSi Nevete sae niet. 4 eetater J Bie wake Ltd., Quebec, 
Horse blankets..5......)...-- Hugh “Carson Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 


Buttons and collar buckram..|J. R. Gaunt & Son Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Broadcloth shirts............ Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Rel ti hatsaveerctomig «ochre John B. Stetson (Canada) Co., 
Brockville, Ont. 
Bea jackets....gex siasc enw h tices Fireh Bros., Ltd., Hamilton 
nt. 
Bedstends: } mx. dnc becccx Simmons Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Blue cloth aps: .t.....01...-. Litas Seully Ltd., Montreal, 
Hield' TROusersAm ae occ bees S. S. Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
nt. 
Rockette, be ae asyesacn donee a ee Cottons Ltd., Mont- 
real, } 
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Dredging work at Pictou, N.S. Name of 
contractors, The Federal Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, September 
25, 1936. Amount of contract, approximately 
$13,982.00. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging work in Burlington Channel, Ont. 
Name of contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 26, 1936. Amount of contract approxi- 
mately $9,700.71. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging work at Saugeen River (South- 
ampton), Ont. Name of contractors, McLean 
Dredging & Construction Co. Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 28, 1936. 
Amount of contract, approximately $8,510.00 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 


Dredging work at Louisdale, Cape Breton, 
N.S. Name of contractors, Beacon Dredging 
Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
October 5, 1986. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $3,750.00. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract, 


Dredging work in the Saguenay River, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, The Federal Dredging 
Co., Ltd. Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 9, 1936. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $244,440.00. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging work in Stokes Bay, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. T. H. and W. A. Mc- 
Kenzie, Oliphant, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 5, 1986. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $4,200.00. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” Untertor Fittings, etc.) 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Stanstead, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, The Valley City 
Heating Co., Ltd., Dundas, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 25, 19386. Amount of con- 
tract, $875.19. The “B” labour conditions 
above mentioned were included in the con- 
tract. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Cochrane, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Valley City Seating 
Co., Ltd., Dundas, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 16, 1936. Amount of contract, $1, 
300.00. The “B” labour conditions above 
mentioned were included in the contract. 
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Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Claresholm, 
Alta, Name of contractors, Canadian Office 
& School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 23, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $1,162.00. The “B” labour condi- 
tions were included in the contract. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Okotoks, Alta. 
Name of contractors, A. B. Cushing Mills Ltd., 
Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, September 
24, 1936. Amount of contract, $1,250.00. The 
“B” labour conditions were inserted in the 
contract, 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Watford, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Office Specialty Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 4, 1936. Amount of contract, $644.- 
00. The “B’ labour conditions were inserted 
in the contract. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Hollyburn, B.C. 
Name of contractors, The Office Specialty Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, October 4, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$1,991.00. The “B” labour conditions were 
inserted in the contract. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Richmond Hull, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Office 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd.. Newmarket, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 4, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $737.00. The “B” labour conditions 
were inserted in the contract. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Innisfail, Alta. 
Name of contractors, W. H. Cushing Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Alta. Date of contract, November 5, 
1936. Amount of contract, $1,070.06. The 
“B” labour conditions were inserted in the 
contract. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Penticton, B.C. 
Name of contractors, A. B. Cushing Mills Ltd., 
Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, October 20, 
1936. Amount of contract, $2,650.00. The 
“B” labour conditions were inserted in the 
contract. 


Construction and delivery of metallic fittings 
for the new public building at Hamilton, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Office Specialty 
Mfg, Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 16, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract $4,117.07. The “B” labour conditions 
were inserted in the contract. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour GazetrTs. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement or schedule, the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


THOROLD, ONTARIO.—ONTARIO PAPER COMPANY, 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL Bnro- 
THERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS, THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
& ParpeR Mrimt WorKERS AND OTHER 
UNIONS. 


The agreement which came into effect June 
24, 1934 and was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, October, 1934, page 964, and _re- 
newal noted in the LABOUR GAZETTE, December, 
1935, page 1153, was again renewed without 
change from May 1, 1936 to May 1, 1937. 


THOROLD, ONTARIO—BEAVER Woop’ FIBRE 
CoMPANY, LIMITED, AND THE BEAVER 
Company, LIMITED, AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
‘Pup, SULPHITE AND PaPeR Mitt Work- 
ERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1936 
to May 1, 1937. If either party wishes a 
change, notice to be given 30 days before ex- 
piration date. 

If any question of jurisdiction comes up 
between the labour unions, it shall be decided 
by the American Federation of Labour and the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. Only 
members of the Paper Makers’ Union, assisted 
by swipers, sweepers and labourers to clothe 
and operate paper machines. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per week, a 48 hour 
week. 

Overtime for day workers except if called 
after regular hours for repair work, time and 
one-half; day workers called after regular hours 
for repair work to receive at least 4 hours pay. 

tour worker who is not relieved by the 
next tour man, to continue to work the second 
tour. If called on for overtime work at other 
than tour work, time and one-half to be paid. 
Work between 8 a.m. Sunday and 8 a.m. Mon- 
day and work on Dominion Day, Labour Day 
and Christmas Day, time and one-half. 


Wages: the agreement provided that wage 
rates were to be decided later at a _ joint 
meeting. It was reported in the press that it 
was decided that from October 1, 1936, wage 
rates of under 45 cents an hour be increased 
by 10 per cent and those over 45 cents per 
hour by 5 per cent. 

In making promotions or in reducing staff, 
preference to be given to men older in the 


service, when efficient. ; 
No strikes or lockouts to occur during the 
period of the agreement. Provisiun is made 


for the settlement of disputes through reference 
to the superintendent and union officers, and 
if necessary to a board of arbitration whose 
decision will be final. 


Iroquois FALLS, ONTARIO.—ABITIBI POWER AND 
Paper CoMPANY, LIMITED AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND Paprer Mitt Workers, Loca No. 90. 


This agreement covers railway employees on 
the railway division operated by the Woods 
Department of the Company at Iroquois Falls, 
but does not include construction work. 

The agreement was made May 1, 1934 to run 
to May 1, 1935 and thereafter from year to year 
until notice. 

Men working more than 30 days to be con- 
sidered permanent employees and must belong 
to the union except mechanics and mechanics’ 
helpers who belong to the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. The Company will deduct 
$1 per month from each man’s pay to be given 
to the Union to cover dues, if such man so 
authorizes them. 

Hours: 6 per day, 6 days per week, a 36 hour 
week. ; 

Overtime to be paid only to car repairmen at 
Troquois Falls, car foreman, mechanics, me- 
chanics’ helpers and hostlers for time worked in 
excess of 8 hours in a day. Any man called 
to work one hour or more after work finished, if 
not previously notified, to be paid for at least 
4 hours. All employees to be paid time and one- 
half for work on Sundays and on Dominion Day, 
Labour Day and Christmas Day. 

Wages per hour: locomotive engineers, con- 
ductors, locomotive crane engineer 75 cents; 
locomotive firemen, brakemen, locomotive crane 
fireman 64 cents; section gang foremen 70 cents; 
section gang labourers 43 cents; gasoline me- 
chanie and runner 69 cents: car foreman. me- 
chanics 80 cents, car repairman at Iroquois Falls 
69 cents; mechanics’ helpers, hostlers. 55 cents. 

Provision is made for the settlement of dis- 
putes through reference to the management and 
union officers and, failing this, to arbitration. If 
a third member of the arbitration board cannot 
be agreed upon, the Minister of Labour will be 
asked to appoint one. 


Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO.—PROVINCIAL PAPER 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PAPER MAKERS, THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER 
Mitt Workers, THE INTERNATIONAL BRo- 
THERHOOD OF OPERATING ENGINEERS. 

The agreement which came into effect June 


1, 1984 and was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1934, page 1148, has been 
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renewed from May 1, 1936 to May 1, 1937, and 
thereafter from year to year until notice. Cer- 
tain adjustments in wages have been made over 
those shown in the LABouR GAZETTE, December, 
1934. 

Hourly wage rates, May 1, 1936 for those 
classes which have been changed: Wood room 
foreman, 61 cents, acid makers, 61 cents; diges- 
ter house—cooks, 78 cents, cooks’ helpers, 55 
cents, liquor men, 61 cents; sulphite machine 
room foreman, 61 cents; groundwood mill fore- 
man, 65 cents, other groundwood mill em- 
ployees, 43 to 46 cents; mechanics, 69 to 73 
cents, mechanics’ helpers, 53 to 56 cents, appren- 
tice mechanics, 43 to 53 cents; head painter, 64 
cents, painter helper on gun work, 56 cents; 
alternate engineer in boiler house, 66 cents, 
turbine operators, 66 cents. In paper mill, 
beater engineer, 79 cents, machine tenders, 95 
cents and $1.13, back tenders, 78 and 96 cents, 
third hand, 71 and 74 cents, fourth hand, 57 
and 58 cents, fifth hand, 50 and 52 cents, cloth- 
ing man, 68 cents; in finishing room—stack 
runners, 67 and 69 cents, head loader, 51 cents, 
assistant foreman, 61 cents; other employees, 
43 to 51 cents. 


Fort Wiru1aAM, ONnTARIO—GREAT LAKES PAPER 
Company, LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS, THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SUL- 
PHITE AND PAPER Mint WorkKERS, THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF OPERATING 
ENGINEERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1936 
to May 1, 1937 and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

Preference of employment to be given union 
members; others employed permanently must 
join their respective union. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48 hour week. 

Overtime for day workers and for tour work- 
ers on other than tour work, time and one-half. 
Work between 8 a.m. Sunday and 8 a.m. Mon- 
day and on Dominion Day, Labour Day, Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Day, time and one-half. 

No strike or lockout to occur during the time 
of the agreement. Provision is made for the 
settlement of disputes through the manage- 
ment and the union, or if necessary by arbitra- 
tion. 

If the third member of such arbitration 
board cannot be agreed upon, the Federal Minis- 
ter of Labour will be asked to appoint him. 

Wages per hour in paper~-mill: machine 
tenders, $1.56 and $1.68. back tenders, $1.39 
and $1.51, third hand, $1.03 and $1.11, fourth 
hands, 65 cents, fifth hands, 55 cents, sixth 
hands, 45 cents; boss machine tender, 10 cents 
per hour per machine higher than the rate 
paid to the highest machine tender; clothing 
man, $1.03, rewinderman, 63 cents, rewinder 
helper, 45 cents. boss oiler, 71 cents, oilers, 54 
cents, beater engineers, 77, 78 and 89 cents. 

Wages per hour for pulp and sulphite work- 
ers: wood yard—tour foremen, 52 cents, others, 
43 to 47 cents; groundwood mill—sharpeners, 
57 cents, grindermen and screenmen, 46 cents, 
others, 43 cents; sulphite mill—cooks, 83 cents, 
lead burner, 71 cents, acid makers, 69 cents, 
cooks’ helpers, 54 cents, deckerman, 48 cents. 
blowpit men. 45 cents, sulphur and stonemen, 
44 cents; chipper—saw sharpener, 71 cents, 
labourers, 43 cents; beater room—broke 
beatermen, 44 cents; paper mill—cleaners, 43 


cents; finishing room—truckers and _ crane 
operators, 49 cents; weighman, 47 cents, boss 
coreman, 46 cents; coreman, 43 cents, finishers, 
headermen, carmen, loader and checker, 45 
cents, sampler and warehouseman, 43 cents; 
electrical department—operators, 73 cents, main- 
tenance men, 71 cents, electrician’s helper, 54 
cents; yard—labourer, 43 cents; boiler house— 
shift engineers, 73 cents, repair man, 71 cents, 
electric boiler operators and fireman, 59 cents, 
filter pump house operators, 45 cents, coal and 
ash handlers, 44 cents; mechanical depart- 
ment—crane engineers, 72 cents, millwrights, 
roll grindermen, machinists, blacksmiths, tin- 
smiths, pipefitters, 71 cents; concrete man and 
painter, 60 cents, machinists’ helpers, 59 cents, 
blacksmiths’ helpers, pipefitters’ helpers, mill- 
wrights’ helpers, 54 cents, boss rigger, 49 cents, 
pipe machine man and crane fireman, 48 cents, 
oilers, 46 cents, riggers, 45 cents. 


KENoRA AND Fort Frances, ONTARIO.—KENORA 
Paper Mitts, Limirep, Fort Frances Pup 
AND Paper CoMPANyY, LIMITED AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers, Locats Nos. 238 (KeNoRA) AND 
306 (Fort FRANCES) 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1936 to 
May 1, 1937. This agreement is the same as 
the one previously in effect and summarized in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, December, 1935, page 1154, 
except for certain wage increases made in 
accordance with the standard rates which vary 
with the size and speed of the paper machines. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways: 


Harirax, N.S.—Nova Scotia Licot aND PowEr 
Company, Limirep, AND THetR EMPLOYEES 
OF THE SrreetT Car Operation, Street Car 
MAINTENANCE, ELEcTRICAL DISTRIBUTION, 
Power House AND SuBsTATION AND Gas 
DEPARTMENTS. 


General 


The agreement is in effect from June 1, 1936, 
to May 31, 1937, and thereafter until either party 
gives one month’s notice of termination. Modi- 
fication of this agreement may be made at any 
time by mutual consent. Such change to be 
written and signed by both parties. 

Minimum wage rate for regular employees. 38 
cents per hour, except employees kept as watch- 
men, messengers or at other work lighter than 
their original duties, for whom wage rates and 
hours to be decided by the Company. 

Employees to’ be considered for promotion 
in the order of ability and seniority. Free 
transportation to be furnished employees after 
six months’ service. 

All employees after one year’s service to 
have one week’s holiday per year. For this 
week regular operators on the street railway 
will be paid $18, spare operators $13.50, track- © 
men and hillmen $12.50. Shops, light and 
power and gas departments to be paid 60 per 
eent of weekly pay, with a minimum of $13.50 
(except gas department where minimum is $12) 
and a maximum of $16.50. 

Officials of the Company will meet and treat 
with a duly authorized committee of the em- 
ployees; such committee must always contain at 
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least one employee of the department, the affairs 
of which are being discussed. If such officials 
do not satisfy the committee they may appeal 
to the Manager or the Board of Directors. 
If the committee does not satisfy the Board of 
Directors or the Manager, they or he may call 
a general meeting of the employees and treat 
with them direct. All charges laid against 
any employee will be fully investigated by an 
official selected by the Company, and if the 
employee is found not guilty he will be rein- 
stated and paid for time lost. 


Platform Employees 


Except in case of emergency, regular men will 
have one day off in every eight days in regular 
rotation. : 

Overtime to be paid for at the rate of time 
and one half for time in excess of the regular 
schedule run for regular men and time in 
excess of 94 hours in any one day for spare 
man, but not to include the time cars are late. 
On Sundays and seven specified holidays, 10 
cents per hour to be added to the regular rate 
of all men working. 


Wages per hour for car operators: first 
year’s service 46 cents, second year’s service 48 
cents, third year’s service 53 cents, over three 
years’ service 58 cents. Operators instructing 
new employees to be paid 10 cents per hour 
extra. 

The Company to pay half the cost of uniforms 
for employees with less than three years’ service 
and the total cost-of the uniforms for all other 
employees. 


In case an employee is involved in a serious 
accident or his accident record indicates an 
investigation at the instance of the Company, 
it will be referred to a joint Committee whose 
report will be considered by the Manager. 


Car House and Machine Shop Employees 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week, but such employees as are regularly re- 
quired will work longer hours at their straight 
time rate. Night men to work 8 hours with 
20 minute allowance off for lunch, but one night 
foreman and such other employees as are regu- 
larly required will work at night for longer 
hours at their straight time rate. 


Overtime: regular employees to be paid time 
and one half for time worked in excess of 
their regular day’s work; double time for work 
on Sundays and holidays except for regular 
night men. If called for work after hours 
and before midnight, at least three hours’ pay 
at the regular rate; if called after midnight 
at least four hours’ pay at the regular rate. 

Wages per hour in Car House: first class 
carpenters 69 cents, second class carpenters 63 
cents, third class carpenters 57 cents, carpenters’ 
helpers 50 cents, first class painters 69 cents, 
second class painters 63 cents, third class paint- 
ers 57 cents. head repairman 69 cents, armature 
winders 74 cents; first class pitmen and special 
repairmen 65 cents, second class 63 cents, third 
class 58 cents; general utility man (experienced) 
58 cents, second class 50 cents; car cleaners 
50 cents, cleaners general 48 cents. 


Wages per hour in machine shop: first class 
machinists 74 cents, second class 68 cents, third 
class 60 cents, welders 74 cents, blacksmiths 68 
cents, blacksmiths’ helpers 52 cents. 


Rail Attendants 


Regular hours for rail attendants to be not 
less than 8 hours per day, 7 days per week. 
Overtime to be paid at straight time. The 
Company to furnish rubber boots and weather 
proof clothing as required. 

Wages: men engaged in cleaning, sanding 
and greasing the tracks and doing general 
attendance work on same to be paid 42 cents 
per hour on week days and 50 cents per hour 
on Sundays and holidays. 


Track Department 


Regular trackmen and chauffeurs to be paid 
10 cents per hour extra on night jobs and for 
repair work on Sundays and seven specified 
holidays. 

For work during wet and stormy weather, to 
be furnished with rubber boots and weather 
proof clothing as required. 


Power Receiving, Operating and Distributing 
Department 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. Any employee called after hours and 
before midnight to be paid not less than 3 
hours pay at regular rate; if called after 
midnight not less than 4 hours at regular rate. 
Regular hours for troublemen to be from 2 p.m. 
to 11 pm. with one hour off for lunch, 7 days 
per week. Regular hours for switchboard opera- 
tors 8 hours per day, revolving shift, with one 
day off in every 8 days in regular rotation. 

Overtime: time and one half. Any employee, 
except regular seven day men and men relieving 
troublemen and switchboard operators, working 
on Sundays or on seven specified holidays, 
double time. 

Wages per hour for power house, line and 
meter employees: first class linemen 74 cents, 
second class 68 cents, third class 63 cents; 
first class groundmen 53 cents, second class 
47 cents; troublemen 74 cents, meter inspector 
74 cents; first class metermen 68 cents, second 
class 63 cents, third class (with over one year’s 
service) 58 cents; lamp repairmen 74 cents, 
switchboard operators 69 cents, switchboard 
electricians 79 cents; first class electricians 74 
cents, second class 69 cents, third class 60 cents. 


Steam Department 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. Firemen’s regular hours 8 per day, 7 
days per week, revolving shift. 

Overtime: time and one half. Any employee 
except regular 7-day men and men relieving 
firemen to be paid double time for work on 
Sundays and holidays. Any employee called 
outside regular hours to be paid 3 hours pay 
if he begins such work before midnight and 
4 hours pay if he begins after midnight. 

Wages per hour: masons and boiler repair- 
men 63 cents, senior steam helpers 61 cents, 
junior steam helpers 47 cents, ash handlers 
50 cents, firemen 61 cents, assistant firemen 
54 cents. 


Gas Department 


Hours: revolving shift men will work 8 hours 
per day, 7 days per week; other employees 8 
per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one half. Any employee, 
except 7-day men, working on Sundays and 
seven specified holidays, double time. 
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Wages per hour: first class fitters 74 cents, 
second class fitters 65 cents, fitters’ helpers 
58 cents, meter repairmen 58 cents, meter repair- 
men’s helper 47 cents; blacksmith 63 cents, 
skilled labour 48 to 53 cents, common labour 
38 to 47 cents, leading firemen 65 cents, fire- 
men 57 cents. ‘ 
Collective Labour 


Quebee Agreements 


Extension Act 


The following agreement and amendment 
to an agreement have recently been made 
obligatory by Orders in Council and are noted 
in the next article of this issue: 

Printing Trades, Chicoutimi. 
Fur Workers, Montreal (Amendment). 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


The following schedules have been made 
binding by Orders in Council and are sum- 
marized in the article beginning on page 1080 
of this issue: 

Plumbers and Steamfitters, Hamilton. 

Bricklayers and Stonemasons, Ottawa. 

Electrical Workers, Ottawa. 

Painters, Paperhangers and Glaziers, Ottawa. 

Building Labourers, Ottawa. 

Millinery Workers, Province of Ontario. 


Industrial Standards Act of Alberta 


The following schedule has been made 
binding by an Order in Council and is sum- 
marized in the article beginning on page 1082 
of this issue: 

Plumbers and Steamfitters, Edmonton. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 


Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


ECENT proceedings under the Collective 

Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include the extension by Order in 
Council of an agreement affecting printing 
trades at Chicoutimi and an amendment to 
the Order in Council affecting fur workers 
in Montreal. In addition, requests for amend- 
ment to the Order in Council affecting glove 
cutters (fine gloves) throughout the Province 
and printing trades at Montreal was pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette of October 
10, and for amendments to the Order in 
Council affecting building trades in Montreal 
and the men and boys’ clothing industry 
throughout the Province in the issue of 
October 31. 

The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, Quebec, was printed 
in the Lanour Gazerte, May, 1934, page 417, 
and amendments to the Act were summarized 
in the issues of June, 1935, page 526, and July, 
1936, page 697. Under this Act applications 
may be made to the provincial Minister of 
Labour by either party to a collective agree- 
ment made between, on the one hand, one or 
more associations of bona fide employees, and 
on the other hand, employers or one or more 
associations of employers, to have those terms 
of such agreement which concern rates of 
wages, hours of labour and apprenticeship 
made obligatory on all employees. and em- 
ployers in the same trade, industry or busi- 
ness within the territorial jurisdiction deter- 
mined by the agreement. The application is 
then printed in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
and during the following thirty days, ob- 


jections may be made to the Minister of 
Labour. After this delay, if the Mi£nister 
of Labour deems that the provisions of the 
agreement “have acquired a_ preponderant 
significance and importance” that would make 
the establishment of these conditions advis- 
able, an Order in Council may be passed 
making the terms obligatory on all em- 
ployees and employers in the trade, industry 
or business in the territory included in the 
agreement from the date of the publication 
of the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette for the duration of the agreement. 
The provisions of an agreement thus made 
obligatory govern all individual labour con- 
tracts in the trade, industry or business and 
district, except that those individual contracts 
which are to the advantage of the employee 
will have effect unless expressly prohibited 
in the agreement which has been approved 
by Order in Council. The applications for 
extension of agreements have been noted and 
the conditions of the various agreements made 
obligatory by Orders in Council have been 
given in the Lasour GaAzeErTEr beginning in the 
issue of June, 1934. Beginning with the issue 
of the Lasour GazerTe for July, 1935, the 
terms of agreements have been summarized 
instead of being printed im full. 


PRINTING TRADES, Cuicoutimi.—An Order in 
Council, approved September 25 and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette October 3, makes © 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
certain newspaper and job printers and Le 
Syndicat Catholique et National des Im- 
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primeurs de Chicoutimi (The National Catholic 
Union of Printers of Chicoutimi). The ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction comprises the counties of 
Chicoutimi, Lake Saint John, Roberval and 
Charlevoix-Saguenay. 


The Order in Council is similar to the one 
formerly in effect and summarized in the 
LaBouR GAZETTE, September, 1935, page 867, 
with these exceptions: 

Double time is to be paid for any work on 
Sundays and eight specified holidays. 

The regular wage rate for journeymen typo- 
graphers, pressmen, bookbinders or stereotypers 
remains at 52 cents per hour with a 40 hour 
week, but it is now provided that the Joint 
Committee may fix a lower rate for any handi- 
capped worker. 

One apprentice allowed for the first three 
journeymen typographers or pressmen or frac- 
tion thereof and one apprentice for any ad- 
ditional three journeymen or fraction thereof. 
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Fur Workers, Monrrear.—An Order in 
Council, approved September 25 and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette October 
3, amends the previous Order in Council for 
this industry (Lasour Gazette, June, page 
548) by providing for wages and hourg in 
Zone II, that is that territory of the juris- 
diction which is 40 miles around and beyond 
Zone I. (Zone I consists of the Island of 
Montreal and ten miles from its limits). 

All establishments in Zone II employing more 
than three workers to be governed by the same 
conditions as in Zone J. All establishments in 
Zone II with three or less workers may work 
48 hours per week, with time and one half for 
overtime and the same weekly wage rates as 
in Zone I. 

Lining makers shall be considered as second 
class female operators. 

Female apprentices to be paid according to 
the Orders of the Women’s Minimum Wage 
Commission. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the 
LaBouR GAZETTE, June, 1935, page 534, provides 
that the Minister of Labour for Ontario may, 
upon petition of representatives of employees 
or employers in any industry, convene a con- 
ference or series of conferences of employees 
and employers in the industry, in any zone or 
zones to investigate the conditions of labour 
and practices in such industry and to nego- 
tiate standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour. The employees and employers in 
attendance may formulate and agree upon a 
schedule of wages and hours of labour for all 
or any class of employees in such industry or 
district. If in the opinion of the Minister a 
schedule of wages and hours for any industry 
is agreed upon in writing by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employees and of 
employers, he may approve of it, and upon 
his recommendation, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may declare such schedule to be 
in: force for a period not exceeding twelve 
months and thereupon such schedules shall 
be binding upon every employee or employer 
in such industry in such zone or zones to 
which the schedule applies, the schedule not 
coming into effect until ten days after publi- 
cation of the Order in Council in The Ontario 
Gazette. The Minimum Wage Board has 
authority to enforce the provisions of the 
Act and of the regulations and schedules. 
Beginning with the July, 1935, issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, summaries are given in this 
article of the schedules which have thus been 
approved. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, HAMILTON — 
An Order in Council, dated October 8, and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, October 
17, makes obligatory the terms of a schedule 
affecting the plumbing and heating trades in 
a zone which includes the City of Hamilton 
and surrounding district as defined in the 
Order in Council. 

The Order in Council is in effect from 
October 27, 1936, “during pleasure.” 

The provisions of the Schedules do not apply 
to regular employees of industrial or manufac- 
turing plants or establishments, who are engaged 
in manufacturing processes, or in the repair 
servicing or upkeep of the plant or equipment 
or on new installations, alterations or extensions 
of a minor nature in or to the plant or its 
equipment, nor does it apply to sprinkler 
fitting. 

Hours: 8 per day (from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. with 
one hour for lunch or from 8 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 
with one-half hour for lunch, from Monday 
to Friday inclusive, a 40-hour week. In case 
of shift work, the night shifts to consist of 7 
hours for which time and one-seventh the 
regular rate to be paid; no overtime allowed 
on shift work. 

Work on Saturday before noon which is re- 
quired for the protection of life or property 
and the setting of sleeves and inserts to be 
paid for at regular rates. All other work done 
outside the regular hours noted above and 
between 1 a.m. Monday and 8 a.m. Saturday to 
be paid at time and one-half. Work on 
Saturday except as above noted, and on Sundays 
and eight specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen: 80 cents 
per hour. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act, but whenever the Act does. 
not govern the employment of fifth year junior 
mechanics, they shall be governed by this 
schedule except that the minimum wage rate ie 
two-thirds of the journeymen’s rate. 
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BRICKLAYERS AND STONEMASONS, OTTAWA.— 
An Order in Council, dated October 8 and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, October 
17, makes obligatory the terms of a schedule 
affecting the bricklaying and stonemasonry 
trades in a zone which includes the city of 
Ottawa and surrounding district which is de- 
fined in the Order in Council. 

The Order in Council is in effect from 
October 27, 1936, “during pleasure.” 

The schedule does not apply to regular em- 
ployees of industrial or manufacturing plants 
or establishments engaged in work in connection 
with repairing and maintaining the buildings of 
such plants, or on new structures, alterations or 
extensions of a minor nature in or to such 
plants or their equipment. The schedule does 
not apply on work contracted for and accepted 
before August 25, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day (from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. with 
one hour for lunch, or from 8 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 
with one-half hour for lunch) from Monday to 
Friday inclusive and from 8 a.m. to 12 noon 
on Saturdays, a 44 hour week. Night work 
of not more than 8 hours duration, which 
cannot be done during a regular day to be 
paid regular rate. Whenever shift work is 
being done, any 8 hours to be a regular work- 
ing day, but work on the night shifts to be paid 
for at the rate of 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work 
or 97 cents per hour. No overtime permitted 
when there is shift work. 

Overtime: Work on Saturdays after 12 noon 
required for the pouring of concrete or on 
work necessary for the protection of life or 
property to be paid at the regular rate. Other 
overtime between 5 p.m. and 10 p.m. on Mon- 
days to Fridays inclusive and between noon 
and 5 p.m. Saturdays, time and one-half. All 
other overtime, including work on Sundays and 
five specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen brick- 
layers and stonemasons: 85 cents per hour. A 
special minimum rate may be established by the 
Advisory Board for any handicapped person. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. > 


ELectricAL WorkKErRS, Orrawa—An Order in 
Council, dated October 8 and published in 
The Ontario Gazette October 17, makes ob- 
ligatory the terms of a schedule governing 
the electrical repair and construction trade 
in a zone which includes the city of Ottawa 
and the surrounding district which is defined 
in the Order in Council. 


The Order in Council is in effect from October 
27, 1936, “during pleasure.” 

The schedule does not include regular em- 
ployees of industrial or manufacturing plants or 
establishments engaged in manufacturing pro- 
cesses, In the repair, servicing or upkeep of 
the plant and equipment used in the operation 
of such plant or establishment, in work in con- 
nection with new installations, alterations or 
extensions, of a minor nature in or to such 
plant or its equipment, nor to those engaged 
in repairing or servicing electrical machines or 
appliances when the work is done in commer- 
cial establishments or when done by regular 
employees of manufacturers or their agents 
pursuant to the terms of a guarantee or con- 
tract accompanying the sale or installation of 


. 


such machines or appliances. The schedule also 
does not apply on work contracted for and 
accepted before August 26, 1936. 

Hours: 8 per day (from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
with one hour for lunch or from 8 a.m. to 4.30 
p-m. with one half hour for lunch) from Mon- 
day to Friday inclusive, a 40 hour week. Work 
on Saturday mornings that is immediately neces- 
sary for the protection of life or property to 
be considered as regular working hours. Work 
which cannot be done during regular working 
hours may be done at night at regular rates 
for 8 hours. Whenever shift work is being 
carried on, any 8 hours will be considered a 
regular working day, but those working on the 
night shifts to be paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work or 80 cents per hour; no overtime 
permitted on shift work. 

Overtime: overtime work after 5 p.m. on 
Mondays to Fridays inclusive and after noon 
on Saturdays to be paid at time and one-half, 
All work on Sundays and eight specified holi- 
days, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen electrical 
workers: 70 cents per hour. A special minimum 
rate may be established by the Advisory Board 
for any person who is handicapped. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


PAINTERS, PAPERHANGERS AND GLAZIERS, 
Orrawa—An Order in Council, dated October 
8 and published in The Ontario Gazette 
October 17, makes obligatory the terms of 
a schedule governing the painting, decorating, 
paperhanging and glazing trades in a zone 
which includes the city of Ottawa and the 
surrounding district which is defined in the 
Order in Council. 

The Order in Council is in effect from October 
17, 1936, “during pleasure.” 

The schedule does not include regular em- 
ployees of manufacturing plants while engaged 
in manufacturing processes or on the repair, 
servicing or upkeep of the plant and equip- 
ment of such establishment, or on new installa- 
tions or alterations of a minor nature. 

Hours: 8 per day (from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. with 
one hour for lunch or from 8 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 
with one-half hour for lunch) from Monday to 
Friday inclusive, 4 hours on Saturdays (from 
8 am. to 12 noon), a 44 hour week. Night 
work of not more than 8 hours’ duration, which 
cannot be performed during a regular working 
day, will be considered as if performed during 
regular hours. Spray painting in industrial 
or manufacturing plants which cannot be done 
during the regular working periods without 
interfering with the operation of such plant, 
may be done on Saturday afternoon at the 
regular rate of wages provided that the hours 
of any painter on such work do not exceed 
44 hours in the next week including such Satur- 
day afternoon work. Im case of shift work, 
any 8 hours is considered a regular day’s work, 
and no overtime is permitted om shift work. 

Overtime work between 5 p.m. and 6 p.m. 
from Monday to Friday inclusive, time and 
one-half, except that no person may work more 
than 5 hours’ overtime in any week. All other 
overtime, including work on Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and eight specified holidays, 
double time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen: 65 cents 
per hour; spray painting 80 cents per hour. 
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A special minimum rate of wages may be estab- 
lished by the Advisory Board for any person 
who is handicapped. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 

Burtp1na LaBourers, OrrawAa.—An Order in 


Council, dated October 8 and published in 
The Ontario Gazette October 17, makes obliga- 
tory the terms of a schedule governing com- 
mon labourers in the building trades in a zone 
which includes the city of Ottawa and the 
surrounding district which is defined in the 


Order in Council. 

The Order in Council is in effect from 
October 27, 1936, “during pleasure.” 

The schedule does not apply on work con- 
tracted for and accepted before August 25, 1936. 

Hours: 50 per week. In case of shift work, 
no person may work on more than one shift 
of 9 hours in any 24 hours. 

Minimum wage rate for common labourers 
in the building trades: 40 cents per hour. A 
special rate may be established by the Advisory 
Board for any handicapped person. 

MiLLINERY WoRKERS, PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
—An Order in Council, dated October 22 and 
published in The Ontario Gazette October 31, 
makes obligatory the terms of a schedule 
affecting the millinery industry throughout 
the Province of Ontario. 

The Order in Council is in effect 
November 10, 1936, “during pleasure.” 

The schedule does not apply to persons em- 
ployed or engaged in any retail establishment 
on making alterations required in connection 
with the sale of headwear to individual cus- 
tomers, or in making up hats to the order of 
individual customers in retail custom millinery 
shops unless more than eight persons are em- 
ployed in such retail custom millinery shop. 

Hours: 8 per day (from 8 a.m. to 5 pm. 
or from 8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., with one hour 
for lunch) from Monday to Friday inclusive, a 
40 hour week. Sample makers may work 4 
hours Saturday morning, but not more than 
four employees, including not more than one 
operator and one blocker may be so employed 
in any one establishment. 

Overtime: no overtime permitted except that 
the Minimum Wage Board may issue to each 
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employer forty overtime permits during each 
twelve month period from the date this schedule 
comes into force, each of such permits to be 
for one day only for a maximum period of 3 
hours and the permits shall not be issued so 
that any employer may operate his establish- 
ment for more than 10 hours’ overtime in any 
one week and 100 hours in the year. All 
overtime to be paid at time and one-half. 


Minimum wage rates per week in Toronto 
and within 50 miles of its limits: class A (hand 
blockers) $32, class B (blockers, pouncers and 
buffers, operators, cutters) $19, class C (drapers) 
$19, class D (trimmers and preparers) $15. For 
establishments situated more than 50 miles 
from the limits of the city of Toronto, these 
minimum rates may be reduced by 123 per 
cent. A special wage rate may be fixed by 
the Advisory Board for any employee whose 
skill and ability is found by the Board to 
be below the average. The Board may also 
fix a special wage rate for any employee per- 
forming more than one operation or who does 
work partially covered by this schedule and 
partially not so covered. 

“Nothing in or concerning this schedule shall 
be so construed or applied as to imply the 
right of any employer, during the period ir’ 
force hereof, to reduce or lower the scale of 
wages now being paid to any specific worker, 
nor to prejudice or affect any rights legal or 
equitable of any worker or group of workers 
under any collective bargain or other arrange- 
ment or agreement, whether now prevailing 
or later to be concluded, or in respect to any 
acts or conduct seeking to secure any such 
collective bargain, arrangement or agreement 
other than to the full extent to which any 
such collective bargain, agreement or arrange- 
ment purports to provide for lower wages or 
more or different hours of work than as herein 
set out and provided.” 

“Whenever any person, or firm, or corpora- 
tion, whether retailer, jobber, contractor or 
manufacturer, shall give work to other persons, 
firms or corporations, whether to outside shops 
or otherwise, such person, firm or corporation 
so supplying work shall be deemed an employer 
of and shall be responsible for the paying of 
wages (according to the minimum standards 
provided by this agreement) to any person 
performing any of the operations covered by 
this agreement.” 





INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ALBERTA 
Schedule of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Order in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Alberta, 

1935, is similar to the Industrial Stan- 
dards Act of Ontario, the text of which was 
printed in the Laspour Gazerrr, June, 1935, 
page 534, where are also noted the minor 
differences between the Ontario and Alberta 
Acts. The Act provides that the Minister 
of Trade and Industry for Alberta, may, 
upon petition of representatives of employees 
or employers in any industry, convene a con- 
ference or series of conferences of employees 
and employers in any industry in any zone 
or zones, to investigate the conditions of 


labour and practices in such industry and to 
negotiate standard rates of wages and hours 
of labour. The employees and employers in 
attendance may formulate and agree upon a 
schedule of wages and hours of labour for all 
or any class of employees in such industry 
and district. If, im the opinion of the Min- 
ister, a schedule of wages and hours for any 
industry is agreed upon in writing by a 
proper and sufficient representation of em- 
ployees and of employers, he may approve of 
it, and upon his recommendation the Lieuten- 
ant Governor in Council may declare such 
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schedule to be in force for a period not ex- 
ceeding twelve months, and thereupon such 
schedule shall be binding upon every employee 
and employer in such industry in such zone 
or zones to which the schedule applies, the 
schedule not coming into effect until ten days 
after the publication of the Order in Council 
in The Alberta Gazette. The Minimum Wage 
Board has authority to enforce the provisions 
of the Act and of the regulations and schedules. 
Previous schedules under this Act have been 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerre, Septem- 
ber, 1935, April, July and September, 1936. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, EDMONTON.— 
An Order in Council, dated October 9 and 
published in The Alberta Gazette October 15, 
makes obligatory a schedule of wages and 
hours for all employees and employers engaged 
in the plumbing, steamfitting, gas fitting and 
pipe fitting industry in a zone which includes 
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the City of Edmonton and surrounding dis- 
trict. 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
October 25, 1936, to October 24, 1937. 

Hours: 8 per day (from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.) 
with one hour for lunch from Monday to Friday 
inclusive; not more than 40 hours per week 
except in cases of emergency. 

Overtime: time and one half until midnight; 
after midnight, double time. Jobbing work and 
emergency work on Saturday mornings, how- 
ever, to be paid for at single time. Saturday 
afternoons to 5 p.m., time and one half; all 
other work on Saturdays and all work on 
Sundays and six specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for plumbers and steam- 
fitters: 95 cents per hour. 

For work out of town, transportation both 
ways and pay for travelling time for all jour- 
neymen to be paid by the ‘employer. If when 
travelling at night a sleeping berth is provided, 
however, only the time of the ordinary working 
hours to be paid for. In addition, the em- 
ployer will provide board for one journeymen 
plumber and one journeyman steamfitter on 
each out of town job. 


RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1936 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


Fie movement in prices during the month 

was slight, both the cost of the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices being however some- 
what higher than in September. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $8.24 at the beginning of October as 
compared with $8.28 for September; $7.93 
for October, 1935; $6.67 for March, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); $11.68 for October, 
1929; $1148 for October, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the post war peak); and $7.99 for 
October, 1914. The cost of potatoes was 
substantially lower in October, 1936, than in 
the previous month and there were less im- 
portant decreases in beef, mutton and pork. 
Advances were recorded in the cost of eggs, 
milk, butter, cheese, bread, flour and rolled 
oats. Including the cost of fuel and rent with 
that of fods the total budget cost -$16.87 at 
the beginning of October and $16.84 at the 
beginning of September. A seasonal advance 
occurred in the cost of United States anthra- 
cit coal and increases in rent were reported 
from several cities. Comparative figures for 
certain earlier dates are $16.42 for October, 
1935; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); $21.96 for October, 1929; $22.01 
for October, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and $14.48 for October, 1914. 

In wholesale prices the weekly index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was 

26854—8 


changes in the index number. 


slightly higher week by week than in Septem- 
ber. The high point since the recovery in 
prices began in 1933 was reached in the second 
week of the month under review, since when 
a slight decline has occurred. Figures for the 
index number are 76:8 for the week ended 
October 30; 76-9 for the week ended October 
23; 77-1 for that of October 16; 76-7 for that 
of October 9; and 76-7 for that of October 2. 
The latest figures available on a monthly basis 
are for September, when the index was 76-4 
aS compared with 73-1 for October, 1935; 
71-3 for October, 1934; 63-5 for February, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); 96-8 for Oc- 
tober, 1929; 99-6 for October, 1921; 164-3 for 
May, 1929 (the post war peak); and 66-8 for 
October, 1914. The movement in grain prices 
continued to be an important factor in the 
Grains ad- 
vanced in price during the first half of the 
month, influenced by unfavourable crop con- 
ditions in Australia and then declined in the 
last half when export demand for Canadian 
grain became less. .Non-ferrous metals also 
were substantially higher in price, copper being 
prominent in the movement in this group. 
In textiles the price of raw silk was consider- 
ably higher in both Japanese and American 
markets. In the animal products group live 
stock and meats were lower. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of October of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
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houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity, and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GazeTrTs, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the LaBour 
Gazette for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climate conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 


houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or de- 
creases from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for an 
average family in the Dominion or in any one 
province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 

(Continued on page 1092) 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1936* 


(Average prices in 1913 == 100) 





Fuel 

Cloth-| Sun- | All 

cs Food nde Rent | “ing | dries | items® 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97| 103] 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94| 118 | 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138} 109 93 | 136] 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 | 125] 102] 158] 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 | 146] 111 | 185] 181 162 
Dec. 1919 201| 148| 122] 210] 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202} 200/ 142] 232| 173 190 
Dec. 1921 180] 172} 180| 177] 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142| 177] 155| 162 74 187 
Dec. 1923 146| 172] 188| 154] 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144| 162] 158| 189] 168 156 
Dec. 3925 157 | 166] 158| 159] 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 |. 162] 186| 157| 166 187 
Dec. 1927 152} 158] 156] 155] 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154] 157] 157| 187] 166 188 
Dec. 1929 161} 157] 158| 156] 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138] 156] 160| 148] 165 181 
Dec. 1931 107 | 152} 188| 127] 163 135 
Dec. 1932 06| 145| 141] 114] 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91| 145 | 141 112] 160 122 
June 1933 93 | 142] 131!/ 107] 160 120 
Sept. 1933 09 1/44] SA138 |- Zags dl 186 122 
Dec. 1933 100| 142] 129] 113] 137 123 
Mar. 1934 109 | 143] 129] 113] 156 126 
June 1934 101| 141] 128| 113] 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102] 142] 128| 117] 155 123 
Deo. 1934 103 | 144] 129] 115] 184 123 
Jan. 1935.. 102] 144] 129| 118] 1835 123 
Feb. 1935....| 103] 144] 129] 118] 155 124 
Mar. 1935.. 104] 143] 129] 113] 185 124 
April 1935.. 102; 143] 129] 113] 155 123 
ay 1935.. 102} 141] 131 113] 185 123 
June 1935.. 103 120. trl tts | 984 123 
July 1935.. 103°: AZ0t OF: 180HeO 119] Nae 123 
Aug. 1935.. 105 | 139] 131| 113] 154 124 
Sept. 1935.. 103 | 140] 131] 113] 154 124 
Oct. 1935.. 108} 140] 132] 115] 154 126 
Nov. 1935 1o9| 141] 132] 115] 154 126 
Dac. 1935 lin] 141] 132] 118] 154 127 
Jan. 1936 111] 142] 132] 115] 154 127 
Feb. 1936....} 110| 142] 132] 114] 154 126 
Mar. 1936....| 111] 142] 132] 114] 154 126 
April 1936....| 107] 142] 132] 114] 154 125 
May 1936....| 106] 141] 133] 114] 154 125 
June 1936....|. 106] 140] 133] 114] 154 125 
July 1936....| 109] 140] 133] 115] 154 126 
Aug. 1936....| 111 | 139] 133] 115 | 154 127 
Sept. 1936....} 113] 140] 133] 115] 153 127 
Octs 1936c0.5|.. $19] — 140 de 2188 19 d1Z |. 153 128 





*The figures for ‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%., 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities |Quan-| (t) | (+) {1910 |1913 |Oct. |Oct. |Oct. |}Oct. |Oct. |Oct. |Oct. |Oct. |Oct. | Oct.| Oct.| Oct.|Sept.| Oct 
tity | 1900} 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926} 1928) 1929) 1930) 1931} 1983 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1936 





ie) 
oe 





CG. c. c. Ci. Cc. (es OR : Cc. c. c. ce 
Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2} 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-2] 76-2] 80-2] 58-2] 59-0 . 68-0] 54-6] 41-8] 42-4) 47-4] 46-8] 46-2 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0} 29-6] 35-0] 54-2] 50-4] 31-8] 31-8] 43-4] 45-4] 40-4] 27-4] 22-0] 22-2) 25-4] 24-6] 24-2 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 ‘ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 18-1] 28-0} 29-0} 18-7] 19-9] 23-9) 24-9} 22-8! 16-4] 11-5] 11-8] 13-2) 13-3) 18:3 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-4] 36-4] 36-3] 27-2] 29-3] 31-0] 31-0} 28-2] 23-0] 17-9} 18-5} 20-8] 22-4] 21-1 
Porkalers... 4 1 “ | 12-2} 13-1] 18-0} 19-5} 20-4] 38-0] 42-3] 30-0] 30-8] 31-0] 31-4] 29-8] 20-0] 17-2] 20-5) 22-7) 22-4) 21-7 
ioe eee 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 38-0] 70-0] 74-4] 53-8) 56-6] 55-0] 55-4) 54-2) 40-4] 31-6) 38-6] 41-0} 40-6] 40-2 
acon, break- 

FASbS lo) eae 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5} 24-7] 26-9] 51-1] 60-1] 41-6] 44-4] 42-5] 40-9] 39-8] 26-0] 21-3] 36-2) 31-8] 30-8] 30-6 
Lard, pure.....| 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 74-2! 74-4] 45-4] 49-0] 45-8] 43-4] 42-2) 26-6] 26-2] 29-0] 36-0] 31-4] 31-4 
Eggs, fresh. . 1 doz} 25-7| 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 35-3] 60-7] 75-0} 41-7] 49-8] 51-0] 51-3] 42-7| 32-4} 29-2] 32-6] 35-8] 33-5) 35-5 
Eggs, storage.. 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 31-5) 55-0} 68-3] 37-4] 44-3] 45-6] 45-1) 38-0} 27-5] 22-7] 27-3] 30-1] 28-5] 29-6 
Mialkee hse ae 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 54-0} 75-6} 92-4] 69-6] 69-6] 72-6] 74-4] 72-0] 63-6] 57-0} 60-0} 61-2) 61-2) 61-8 
Bauer, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0] 59-0/101-2/125-8] 76-8] 75-4] 85-6] 85-2) 69-6] 46-6] 42-2} 43-4] 47-0] 50-8] 51-6 

ig cream- 

Peery ot 4525. 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 34-7) 55-71 69-1] 43-0] 41-2] 47-4} 46-9] 38-7] 26-8] 24-2] 24-6! 27-1] 29-6) 29-3 
Cherss: old.. 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5} 22-0] 33-3] 41-21§27-6]§30-6|§33 -8]§33-01}§30-7)/§22-9]§19-7/§19- 3 §$19-9] 21-7) 22-4 
Cheese, new. 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 20-3] 31-4] 38-61§27-6)§30- 6] §33-8]§33-0]/§30-7/§22-9]§19-7}/§19-8|$19-9| 21-7] 22-4 
Breagdees .. 15 “ | 55-5!) 58-5! 66-0] 61-5] 67-5/118-5]144-0}102-0)114-0]115-5|120-0]106-5] 91-5] 88-5] 88-5} 88-5] 96-0} 97-5 
Flour, family.. “| 25-0} 28-0} 33-0] 32-0] 38-0} 69-0] 80-0/§45-0/§53-0]§51-0)§54-0}§43 - 01 §30- 0) §33 -0/§34-0]§34-0) 37-0} 38-0 
Rolled oats. B “ | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0] 22-0} 25-0] 40-5] 42-5] 28-0] 29-0} 31-5) 32-0] 29-5) 24-0] 25-5] 25-5] 26-5) 26-5} 27-0 
Rice... 5... 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4} 13-2] 24-6] 33-2]§21-2/§22-0/§20-8]§20-6]§20-2/§18-0/8§16-21§16-2/§15-8] 16-0} 15-8 
eans, hand- 
oa eae Dae 8-6] 9-4] 10-8} 12-4] 13-6] 33-2} 23-4] 17-4] 15-6] 19-0] 23-6] 18-4] 11-2} 9-0] 9-4] 10-6} 11-4] 12-2 
pples,evapor- 
mee aera we fh <¢ 9-9} 7-7] 11-5) 12-0] 13-7] 23-1) 29-2] 23-9] 20-4] 21-5) 21-3] 20-6] 17-0] 15-1] 15-4] 15-6] 16-4] 16-4 
runes, med- 
ee aN 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 13-2] 18-8] 27-4) 19-6] 15-7] 13-6] 14-6] 14-8] 11-9} 12-1] 12-9} 12-1) 11-3] 11-2 
ugar, granula- 

tedeeee: - 2... 4 “ | 91-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 31-2] 48-8] 86-4] 34-8] 31-6] 31-2] 28-8] 25-6] 24-8] 32-0} 26-4] 25-2) 24-4] 24-4 
Sugar, yellow..}| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 14-0] 22-4] 40-8] 16-4] 15-0] 14-6] 18-8} 12-4] 11-8] 15-4] 13-0] 12-2] 12-0] 12-0 
Neseplack’.s.| y “ 8-2| 8-3} 8-7] 8-9] 9-9} 15-5] 16-4/§14-6]§18-0]§17-8/§17-6]§14-7/§13-4/§$10-6/§13-3)]$13-0} 13-0} 13-0 
Tea, green.....} + “ 8-7) 8-7} 9-1] 9-3] 9-8] 14-8] 17-0/§14-6}§18-0)/§17-8]$17-6}$14-7)§13-4)$10-6}§13-3}§13-0} 13-0} 13-0 
Cofices 2)... .5. a ss 8-6} 8-8} 8-9} 9-4] 10-0] 11-5) 15-1] 13-4] 15-3] 15-2] 15-1} 13-8] 11-9] 9-9} 9-7] 9-3] 8-9} 89 
Potatoes....... bag] 24-1} 28-0} 30-3] 36-0} 35-3} 71-3] 69-4] 40-4] 61-9] 42-8! 73-8] 49-3] 26-7] 41-1] 29-2] 36-6] 62-3) 52-7 
Vinegar........ Ye at 7 “7 7 -8 8 -9} 1-0 -9} 1-0} 1-0; 1-0} 1-0 “9 9 9 “9 +9 “9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....)...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-99/13-54/15-83]10- 23] 10-93) 11-28) 11-68/10-32) 7-84) 7-24] 7-54] 7-93) 8-28) 8-24 





Cc. : : ee Cw ie CoN Camere Ines 1 iGrat. G.) Ier Tere |” erie Cr coay nae 
Starch,laundry| 41b.| 2-9} 3-0] 3-1] 3-2} 3-2) 4-8] 4-9] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 4-1) 3-9] 3-8} 3-8] 3-8] 3-9] 3-9 





Coal, anthra- 
BL bi es i Vig ton| 39-5) 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-9] 78-8)125-3]116-4|105-4/101-3]100-9]100-6| 100-0} 93-7} 94-3] 91-1] 90-8] 91-5 


sro epetoren* “© 1} 31-1) 32-3} 35-0] 38-7) 37-8] 62-6] 90-7] 77-0) 63-3) 62-9] 63-1] 62-7] 60-7] 57-6} 58-3) 58-4} 58-2) 58-4 
Wood, hard....| “ ed.| 32-5) 35-3] 38-8} 42-5] 42-6] 76-9} 83-7) 80-3| 75-5) 75-0] 76-2] 76-0} 70-9} 59-6] 59-9] 60-8] 59-7) 59-7 
Wood, soft.. “« “ | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4) 30-6] 31-5} 58-8] 66-1] 59-4] 55-9) 55-4) 54-4] 54-3] 52-9) 45-7] 45-8] 45-1] 45-0) 45*2 








Coal oil....... 1 gal.}24-0 |24-5 | 24-4) 23-7} 24-1] 27-4] 39-8} 31-0] 31-5) 31-1} 31-1] 30-8) 27-7] 27-4] 27-6) 27-3) 27-0} 26-6 
Fue} and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

MSIE hoo. os [sate ees 1-50} 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-90] 3-05} 4-06) 3-64) 3-32) 3-26) 3-26] 3-24) 3-12) 2-84) 2-86) 2-83) 2-81) 2-81 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 

Rent ........./} mo.| 2-37] 2-89} 4-05) 4-75) 4-55] 4-85] 6-52] 6-96) 6-85) 6-95) 6-98] 7-07} 6-87) 5-66) 5-52] 5-63) 5-71) 5-77 







































$ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83) 6-82) 7-29 8-30] 7-38] 7-76} 8-07] 8-17] 8-20 
Prince Ed. Island....] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34 7-98] 6-92! 7-20] 7-56] 7-98] 7-91 
New Brunswick......} 5-38} 5-83] 6-55) 7-04 8-15] 7-46] 7-64] 8-06] 8-31] 8-35 
Quebec A's eee ieee 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87 7-30] 6-54] 6-87] 7-27] 7-54] 7-59 
Ontario:) ee awe. 5-01] 5-60] 6-50! 7-20 7-781 7-29) 7-64} 8-05] 8-40] 8-29 
Manitoba 128 .2.5.9.4 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87 7-33] 6-75) 7-16] 7-48] 8-31] 8-17 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25 7-39] 6-84] 7-27) 7-43] 8-04] 8-03 
Alberta)... bac. 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-33 7-46] 7-00] 7-28] 7-53) 8-01] 7-98 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13 8-84! 8-17] 8-33] 8-72] 9-21] 9-16 














tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
2 

Pe Pay peg or ga | 8 S 38 S| 2 

LOCALITY ean a ete ae | ee i 3 ag Se 

Ho} 2s) 45/85) 85) ds | gs | ce | $85) oo] ag | 4g 

S5|s|Seles|es| a2 | 23 | 22 less] es | 32] 22 

‘om | oe | eo ai a) Se 3 So | aaa) 2a La aa 

Rie pene, olin pe > = & A ea a es 

cents | cents| cents | cents| cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 23-1 | 18-7 | 17-1] 12-1] 10-0] 13-3] 21-1 21-7 20-1| 30-6] 33-9| 53-2 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 24-0 | 19-0 | 16-5 | 12-5 | 10-9 12-4] 18-0 21-4} 20-0] 28-2] 31-4] 49-4 
1S ey dteyie inn darcorts 27-3 | 22-3 | 18-9 | 15-2 | 11-5 14:3 18 23-8 | 20-3 28-4 31-4 49-4 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25 1°20 17-7 | 13 10:7 12°4). PES 23-3 22 a 30-6 49-7 
3—Ambher st. las caw ton cee de 20 16-5 | 14 12 LOC 7h ch Abi Reed 20 18-2 29-3 30-8 48-3 
AS Ealiiaxe’. We etn cme on 23:4 | 17-2 | 18-4 | 12-6 | 11-8 11 18 22 19-4] 27-5 31-2 48-8 

§—Windsor............+.- 25 18 15 12 10° [valine alee eee 18 19 26-7 30-4 49 

GET. bs oar. Tee sons 237. 120 15 aa eee: Ree IR: IE pe ad § Borlh nai 0 Ae a 34 51 
7—P.E.f{.—Charlottetown.| 20-0 | 18-0 | 16-0 | 12-0 | 12-0 ]........ 18-0] 22-0] 20-7] 28-0] 32:3] 51-7 
New Brunswick (average)...| 26-9 | 20-4 | 18-2 | 13-2 | 10-7 12-8 a2°d 21-7 20-0 29-6 33°74 53°2 
8—Moncton............--. 36; 1 20 18 14 10-8 Teed bho eke: 21-3 19-7 32:5] 35-5] 54-1 
9—Saint John............. 26-9 | 19-9 | 17-6 | 12-6 | 10 12.2.1 (25 22-1 18-8 27-4 30-7 53-8 
10—Fredericton............ 29-5 | 21-6 | 19 12-8 | 11-9 12 20 23-4] 20-9 29-8 33-5 55-8 

11—Bathurst............... 25°. 1.20 18 13-5 | 10 12 ee 20 20-5} 28-7] 35 49 
Quebec (average)............ 23-3 | 17-9 | 18-7 | 11-9 | 8-3 11-7 21-9 18-2 18-5 29-1] 32-1] 53-0 
12-—QuielieGs alec crdsone weve 25 18-3 | 21 13 9 15-3 21-6 17 18-3 26 30-4 47.4 

i8—Three Rivers........... 24-6 | 18 14-9] 11-9] 7-7 13:7 | 24-8 18-3 17-5 31-5 33-1 54 
i4—Sherbrooke............ 24-3 | 19-3 | 20-4 | 12-7] 9 11-4 25-2 18-1 19-3 26-8 31-7 | 55-4 

15 corel aa bercansecer 24 18 18 10:7 | 7-6 7 19 17 17-6 | 29 32-5 | 50 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 19 16 16-6 | 11-2] 8-8 14-4 20 17-3 16-6] 30-8 34-4] 52-8 
a7=St. Fohng is. poder tee cee 20:7 | 22-3} 12-7 | 7-3 13> 7 oS 18-7 19 30 31-4 53-6 

i18—Thetford Mines.........}......| 15 15 12 8 10 18 18 19:4 IAA shee. ee ae 
19—Montreal............ .».| 24:3 1 18:6 | 21-7] 10-5 | 8-2 8-9 21 - 19-5 19-3 29-1 31-5 54-9 

BOTY, secn tai ate Sp acres ae 2 17-2 | 18-4] 12-1] 8-8 11 22-5 19-7 19-4} 29-4 31-6] 54 
Ontario (ayerage)............ 23-5 | 19-5 | 17-7 | 12-9] 160-6 | 15-0 21-7 22-8 | 20-61 29-9] 33-0] 53-7 
Dl Oth aan» Jo. ants ta canis 27-1 | 20-2 | 20-7 | 14-4 | 9-8 13-4 23 29-9 20 30-1 33-5 55-9 
22—Brockville,........+++. 25-7 | 20-7 | 17-5.| 11-8 | 9-7 Be. oe et 21-2 20 28-8 31 54-9 

23 —Kingston...........00.- 21-9 | 17-4 | 16-9 | 12-2 | 9-2 12-1 20-7 | 21-6 18-1 27-8 31-6 | 53 
24—Belleville...........0-. 19 15 eo. 11-2). §-7 14-7 19-3 20-2 18 29-4 33-4 50-1 
25—Peterborough.......... 23-4 | 19-6 | 18-4 | 12-9 | 10-7 14-9 20 Ot. S [or 27-9 31-8 52-3 
26--Osha wae: de. daca yagi hs 21 19 19-4 | 12-7] 11-6 14-9 24 22-4 19-8 29-9 32-2| 54-8 
Oe llte. dear eee ee 21-5 | 18 19 12-1 |.11-4 16-1 24 25 30 Seem 20; 7 34 52-4 
26—-Foronto.. 1) aa. eases 25-4 | 20-3 | 19-6 | 13-1] 12-1 14-4 19-8} 22-8] 91 30-6] 35-1 55-9 
29—Niagara Falis.......... 4-5 | 20-6 | 16-7 | 13-5 | 12 16-8 19-7 22-8 18-5 | 29-2] 32-5 53-9 
30—St. Catharines.......... 22-7 | 19-6 | 17-3 | 13-2 | 10-4 14-3 22-7 | 23-4 22-3 28-6 31-1 52-6 
31—Hamilton.............- 24-4 | 20-8 | 20-5 | 14 12 16-9 2126 | Jue: eee 29-9 33-9 54:8 
32—Brantford.........000: 23-1 | 19-2] 17-3 | 13-3] 9-4 15 25.2 | R04. 2: | eon 30: Dle 732-4 53-4 
Be aCrAlt s,s « dan gos bh ses Sel @Oee dt Oe 19-2 | 14-1] 13-2 16-5 24 23-7 18 29-5 33-3 53-7 
SeeGuelpli. sit. csckeesculeee 21: TLS. 18ic| 12-3 1.12 16-7} 20 20-4] 21 29-2] 32-7] 53-5 
85—Kitchener,...........4.- 21-3 | 19-1 | 15-7 | 12-9 | 10-8 15-3 21-7] 21-5 17-8 27-7 31-2 51-9 
36—Wocdstock............. 21-7 | 19-3 | 19-2 | 13 10 14-5 22 24 22-5 29-3 31-6 51-9 
37—Stratford.........+005- 25-2 | 20-7 | 16-6} 12-5 | 11-5 16-2 20 24-6 | 25 29-5 32-1 54-6 
$8——Londong ite. gs. inate 9 24-8 | 20-5 | 18-5 | 12-9 | 10-1 15-6} 20-6] 23-4 22-4 29-9 33-7] 53-8 
39—St. Thomas...........- 23-9 | 19-5 | 17-7 | 12-7 | 9-9 15-4 23°5 23-4 19-3 30-6 33-1 55-1 
40--Chatham 4). s00deye0 +o 22-5 | 19-4] 17-6 | 13-6} 9-2 16-9 18-3 22-8 20 30-5 32-6 | 53-3 
41—Windsor............+... 23-1 | 18-7 | 17-6 | 12-7} 11 15-4 | 24-2] 23-2]: 20-5] 28-1] 30-2] 55-7 
BO DALDIE  wcitnnooentnaiueale 23-4 | 19-1] 17-8 | 13-9 | 11-7 16-1 17-6 22-2 20-9 29-3 32-2 52-5 
43—Owen Sound............ 22-6 | 18-2 | 15-1] 12-2 | 10 15-7 18-5 21-8 19 30-1 32-1 49-4 
44— North. Bayiz.c. igests 06 22 17 17 12 10 1 aakhy Soa. e' 22 21-2 31 34 52-6 
SD—DSUCDULY 0/6 e ane eynasn te 23-2 | 20 17-2 | 13-4 | 10 14:7 | 24-7] 25 21 30-3 33-5 | 55-4 
46—Cobalt..........seeee- Somme e (1127 110 || Geel. Bi 21 24 B1-248 | 33-9 | Ola 
47—Timmins...... aes = He 27-6 | 22-5 | 18-6 | 14 11-5 16 23-3 | 25 22-1 30-5 34-3 54-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 25. 20 17:6 | 12-7] 9-6 14-6} 22-5 23 20-4} 30 32-9 53-3 
49—Port Arthur............ 23-2 | 18-5 | 17-9 | 12-3 | 10 13-2] 20-5] 28 22-5] 33-7| 36-7] 57-5 
50—Fort William........+.. 23-3 | 18-9 | 16-9 | 12-7] 11-8] 14-9] 25 25 21-2} 33-9] 38-2] 58-3 
‘Manitoba (average)..,....... 20-3 | 16-5 | 15-8 | 10-8] 8-8] 141-9] 24-1] 21-7] 20-8] 33-5] 37-3] 52-5 
51—Winnipeg......-.......- 21-9°| 16-97) 16-3 | 10-8 | 8-8 | © 105 }---19-1 | 23-8-4> 20-8 | - ~-38-1 | 87-44 58-6 
b2-—Brandort dics) 2 aah See? 18-7 | 16 15-2] 10-8] 8-7 13-2 23 20 ee... 33-9 37-5 51-4 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 19-1 | 15-0 | 13-5] 9-2] 7-4 9-3] 17-3] 19-7] 19-7] 35-5] 39-1] 54-0 
bo Koxinno. tae. oe 17-9. 1)13-9)\212-7,| 8-6.) 7-4 8-721" 17-0) Ld8-5 aeo0 wit 83-41 | 36194) 64 
54-—Prince: Albert, 7; i. eee eI. [ose eee cee. eee | Ree 39-7 | 43-7] 58-3 
bb--Saskatoom. .. oan. cssne (ae tate 2 12°7 | 8-8. | 7 9 15-5 20-1 19-3 34-7 37-8 52-6 
56—Moose Jaw........006: 21-8 | 16-8 | 15-2 | 10-3 | 7-7 10-2 LR In Sea 34-3 38 55-8 
Alberta (average)............ 19-2 | 14-9] 12-8} 9-2] 7-4] 10-3] 17-2] 19-0] 18-2] 30-5] 34-2] 51-9 
57—Medicine Hat........ Beal 15-2 | 12-2 9-3 739 10 17-3 17-2 18-3 39-7 37-5 50-6 
58—-Drumheller..........,- 1 13-7 | 12 9 6 11 17-5 20 17-5 28-9 31-7] 53-3 
§9—Edmonton............. 17:3 | 13-7 | 12-2] 8-5] 6-7 9-6 18-8 17-1 16-7| 28-9} 382-4] 50-4 
60—Calgary®. ten. tousas0> th 20-9 | 16-4 | 15-2 | 10-3] 9-2 11 15-6 | 22-4 18-5 | 32-8] 36-1 53-2 
Gi Lethbridge...-, tau. 8-t 20-7 | 15-4 | 12-6] 9 7-7 9-8 16-8 18-4 20 29-3 33-3 51-9 
British Columbia (average).| 23-7 | 19-9 | 17-5 | 11-9| 11-6] 13-5| 23-1] 28-9] 21-6] 34:5] 38-0] 55-1 

62 Fernie, cccmmics seareaees 20 18 14 10-5 | 11-2 11 21-5 22 20:7 | 34-2 37-5 55 

G3-NOISOH «= iin. ee 9 23 18 18 10 12 12 18 23 20 33 37-7 60 
64—Trail........ be EE 8 Be 25-7 | 22-3 | 21 15-3 | 12-8 15-3 25:7 | 25-3 92. Dt) 36:2) | 4 80.0) a.oese 

65—New Westminster...... 24 20-7 | 17-1 | 11-6 | 12 13-6 | | 23-71 28 91-4] 132-9 36-7 54 
66—Vancouver ROA OG 25-3 | 20-8 | 16-9 | 12-2] 12-5 15 24-6 24-6 23-5 34-1 37-7 55-5 
REV ittoray. ih ee 25-2 | 20-9 | 18-8 | 13-6 | 13 14°61 @2a-4ar “wag 22-4] 34-9 37-6 | 52-6 
O5—Nandimo hic occas Pe TOD al 18 11-7 | 11-2 15 24 23-3 22 34-4] 39 53-3 
69—Prince Rupert........ 21 17°35} 16°5 | 10-5) °8 11:5 23-5 25 20-6 36 Biot 52-5 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations 
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Fish Eggs Butter ; 
2 a > g ey 2 s 
a ee 1 eo | & 2 |2 ga | 3 bas = 
| s : 
Oac) a lag-| e. | ew | see (eee (gaee) SS | Bow | gO a) OS eos) Be 
Te SS i] a Hoes FO BO 6 . cae ro) ap © ra) 5 Qe os 
$a8| 34) o98| 82 | $o | Set) gf Bess] Fs | 58e BoE Ao | 821 63 
ees lees|£es| 28 | SB |} 288] Se [shah] 2 leas SEs) we | Boe | se 
Sas | ada] Gh&S)] aa aa | geal ga |goan| ga ote 150M s| Ba san ae. 
0 sa = D wn a a Oo H ey Oo = A 0 


ee ee ee ee ee  —  —_ —E—E———— EES EEE SSS 


cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


16-5 23°4 16-4 12:3 48-5 18-1 17-1 21-5 15-7 35-5 29-6 10-3 25-8 29-31: 
11-0 70ers 2-9 13-1 14-3 15-9 15-5 39-6 34-3 10-0 25-8 31-3 
8 DAN ae eps alate BESO 44-6 13 13-9 15 16 41-6 Oo OnlE MO lar ee ele 30-2 | f 
15 PAS | eee seiog | RAR ope 50 13-9 15 18-9 15 37-7 32-2 lib 26-2 30-8 | 2: 
PEE cxtacae| bots ROO ae core | aes eas | Ieae oor 14 15 14-8 16 38-5 33-7 8c 26-6 32 3: 
10 $1 Us| (alo acqen | rena aeames 40 12 10-8 14-4 14-9 39-9 33-1 11-8a} 23 29-9) 4 
Poot | aie Castcen| Ne ee aca | Mees aaa 40 12-9 15 14-6 15-2 38-3 35 10c¢ 25 32 5: 
BS ator | ore Oboe) nae eso | nae eee 40 12-9 16-3 17-7 15-7 41-3 37-7 8 28-2 32-7 | 6 
So al ri ee are acl eee, + elf goes ee 8 We see ate 17-2 15-7 31-7 26-1 |8-0-9-0 25-0 29-2) 7 
13-9 26-2 13°01 ee. 53°0 13-8 15-7 17-3 15-1 35-5 31-2 10-5 26-3 30-5 |. 
13-3 PR) | PRES case | tenn Saree 60 14 14 14-7 15 41-5 34-8 10 27-8 30-6 | 8 
13-3 25 LSS PU) on apes es 44 13-6 13-2 21-3 14-6 37-3 31-2 12 25 30-8 | 9 
15 oa Bl | ar Wee ea, |e 55 14-7 16-7 18 16-9 So O eee cays 10 28-7 30-9 }10 
eT Nei al cae cal, waft cell oe nee ro 12-8 19 15 14 31 27-7 10¢ 23-5 29-7 |1F 
12-8 26-2 15-1 9-3 52-5 16-3 16-5 15-0 15-1 36-4 30-1 8-6 20-2 29-6 |-: 
24 UBIO oe cap coe] apy gee el ceramins 18-6 19-1 15-3 36-8 28-3 9 25-1 28-3 |12 
POS ae ipgn | Oe ek CS RM Bees cds Peat Pa 17-7 19-5 14-8 39°7 31-4 9b 25 27-7 |13 
16 Utes | te Sapte GIO AS, pret eet aes ere eae 16-5 14-3 14 38-5 31-1 9-la} 24-8 27-3 {14 
11-2 SPO. nase 10 0 Alt seat: 15 10:9 14:5 34 29-8 7¢e 25 27-3 115: 
SAR a.cpecl he ogo lee Bpeisa| IRS pais eNieedies lee one 18 13-3 14-6 34:5 30-4 7b 26 28-2 |16: 
SNS hotbed RES oeloc! eee Shoe | Baers bane! Rae sea 6 15 16-5 11-4 15-2 39°2 31 PSC tere cao 26-4 |17 
SBS PSS eb Aee| Eae Sect ae cree ABs Nod |e Sense 15 11-9 16-5 3 28-7 24-7 27-9 118- 
12-8 vA ako | Pele ean | INA ear 60 17:5 16-4 20-4 14-8 40-2 30:3 | 10-11 26-7 28-7 |19 
16 22 16-7 9 1 8 Wenge tc 15-2 14-6 16-5 35-1 30-3 1 24-4 26-8 |20° 
14-9 23-1 19-2 8-2 51-3 17:3 16-6 24-5 15-5 35-4 30-0 10-7 26-7 29-0 |: 
17-3 27-4 18 Shin aeteces 18-8 15-7 26-9 15-2 37-2 32-5 il 26:5 29-1 121 
SEES pete SUAS «| Rae Ses, Caren | me, paaemes | ate 16-7 15 19-1 15-2 30-4 25 9 isa, Seater 27-6 122 
12-5 21 19 (S| [EAP incon 15-7 15 21-3 15 31-9 26-5 10 23-8 27-8 123 
Ie Uhh Oo Vows Boge onsli.. » euagers coall ape eoeecne ee 18 ae Sra 21-8 15 30-8 26-8 9b 30-4 28-4 124 
5 oer SiGioicl| BeOS ee IME B teercsel | Bee ceeee | | Ake eeieas| | SO Seweeca | ae RS 26-8 17-2 31-7 27-8 11 25:5 28-6 125: 
Soda) |c AES Deel PRE SH BSs| BSS catse || BSE cines| Lo Se Sener Saat ee 24-7 16 390°5 28-5 lib 25-5 29-1 426 
Be oe Wane ages oes age Pops ea ogesensge’s eel] one, oats. as 18 17-5 25-8 16 30-2 27-8 10 26:8 30-2 |27 
Stee Hi 25 DD Os, esate td es, ate ellos oes «= 17-7 28-7 15-4 37-5 30-3 12 25 29-3 128 
Seb coul pe toes) Maeno BE oes ||P ae s.sc6c | (eo Soenoe ete caren 23°7 14-5 37-2 33:3 11 26-3 28-9 |29 
Ge ied mer cae! BEae Berl AB Sicies|| eae ooap 16-5 V7 26-3 14-5 BOOTS een wae 11 27-8 29-5 130 
Repeat Se Wow: secre laad fins, saacchore | oasiont Ste « ll ear cette chelf Gictobss ols <llfe.e axeerte a 28-5 15 37-2 32 11l-5a} 28 29 iol 
he Rete Negeiagcs coe. Aapetete al tare anges eal haat ox eaenets 15)! Mise syeeie axe 25-6 14-5 35 29-2 11 27 28 = 132 
Se Ee ee rar oe ea Us Pope os oecan Rene call age epotere siell etasgera'e 3 14 25-2 15-3 33-6 28-8 11 26-3 28-9 133 
Wott hobe we teats ae 24 aol |e Se, «| (ree gags re Ses | er 24-6 15-3 38-1 31-4 11 26 28-5 -134 
18 22 LR Se |e sap Semedes lege Gente: 18 22-6 14-5 33°9 29-7 11 26-3 28 - 5-135: 
pote lod AROS ercio-al [CBW eben | LR ioecaeee | FP Be Seale | fee eerie Re eerie 23-2 14-5 31-2 24-7 10 opens: 28-7 136 
Aes seem 22 74 UE | Allie STR DRS. | Ca 15 24:8 15-3 31-7 25-9 10) eee tates 28-2 |37 
Be es abel | ee eae (OC cs a) | Pa hae REN, lye 15 16 28-4 14-6 34-9 31-2 10 27 28-3 138 
Se clodo-dl (> petted Oe Bpiace | eee nie Rs. 15 17 30-9 14-9 34-1 29-1 10 28-8 30-8 139 
Step pedal | eee cial (Se Cate as) | Os etna (Odie 15 15 25 15-1 33°3 30 10 26 28-3 |40 
asia oe 25 Spo poo (a ee Medias le Moo ah < 20 20 24-9 13-8 30°5 30 12 Serer e, Tees 27-9 |41 
LU OR Te ncax 8. oe OPM ccapopes a8] tare eenee 14 16 25-2 14-8 35-6 29-3 10 27-3 28-8 |42 
ee Ae eee eee: 18 pesdtchce os| hte, dain: 18 oa goer 21-5 14-4 28-1 26:3 10 27 28-6 143 
Boo ode cpo lols Sito doked BBW Geie| eee ci o.3| Ls oe Seek | ooke enees 26-7 16-3 Ses | ery oe 11 «a argiaks °i 28-7144 
EE dnd ieee k Dida (COS caoeer| Loe cae [oa qe: 18 MB obs ie oes 19-8 17 38-8 31-2 12 « tons toes 29-2 145 
eS CRAB hog le eo ol ROCHE Sache LANES Gems Le Bree cotter: 18 oe ee 18-6 17-5 39-8 34:5 ID) O60 Gets So 30 — |46 
aortic 20 ede | LSE ope 51-3 20-9 18-7 17-1 16-5 39 31-7 12::dall oe sailor 29-2 |47 
oe Metis oe lesen ne ote 16-3 S594 te wees 19 17-3 22°8 16-8 40-2 35-7 11 24-7 29-3 |48 
15 20 15-3 SOA lester oe 19-2 17-1 27 16-9 4] 30°9 11 29-5 30-5 149 
at at 24 Lean ey... act al es ate 17-5 16-2 27-2 16-9 44-1 33:5 11 26 30-8 [50 
19-5 23°35 LE Sap al RE Sree Le area 21-5 17-7 zo°9 16-0 39-8 a4-4 9-2 22°6 26-9 | 
18 24-3 | CGR ceding | (rete tea 20 18-4 27-6 15-6 33°3 25°8 10 22 26-4.151 
21 Bolle. see al ey, a gre «Al Malte’ 2 23 Ws 20-2 16-3 28-3 22-9 8-3a| 23-2 27-4 152 
22-0 236 12-6 1G 3B 9. rae Anas 23°6 19-2 20-1 16-4 28-4 2o°1 10-6 23:0 2d-5 |. 
23-2 24-4 BAO | Saki | ble ae 25 20-2 19-3 14-8 29-2 23 10 21-8 26-9.153 
BS Me secitecl [ate onctecd Loe o Rererge| | Oe e Acie] Pe Sit apache | fo ore See 18 18 17-7 28-4 22°8 10 23-7 28-7-154 
18-2 21:7 13-2 1 S3atis Bee tar: 21-7 16-7 19-3 16-6 27°8 23°1 10 22-4 26-3-155 
24-5 23 ceil ths atte Rene Sea 24 21-7 23°8 16-6 28 23°5 10 24 28-1 156 
21-8 21-5 14-5 GP OG goes. org 22-8 19-2 20-9 16-0 30-5 24-4 10-6 23°90 28-2 
21 20 VIE) | [Site coil | eect 25 19 16-2 17 25-5 19-8 11 21-8 28-2 |57 
25 22-5 14 BS Tee ten ss 3 25 19 15-9 16-4 29-5 25-7 10 23°+1 29-1 |58- 
sates a 21-2 OWEN) Facer alae 17-5 29 19-3 15-6 33°3 25-9 10 23°2 27-5 159 
21-4 23°3 She > Sab ca@erel cy aac S| aie ear 19-3 29-6 15-4 33°2 24-8 11 22-5 28-1 160 
19-7 20-5 12 Uh | Eon ote 23°5 18-6 23°5 15-7 30-8 25-6 11 24-2 28-3 |62 
17-7 21-0 12-6 1 See 1 es ao eee aad 19-7 24-6 17-4 40-3 32°1 11-3 28°6 Bak 
22 25 12-5 eas | eae See 23°2 23°3 24-1 17:5 39-3 32°5 10 25 31-7. |62 
20 ial Von eoatok 1G? Thorcae te oe 23 21 25 18 42-3 32°7 12-5a] 28 32-7 163 
21-3 BAT S| Sachets RSIGU | fr ona ericr 24-4 21:3 32 18-3 42-9 37°7 12-5a} 28 32+4 164 
15 elds Ieee miacel tae: peice kn doh: 15 15 25-7 15-7 37-9 33°3 10 29-7 31-4.165 
14-8 Yay RB aaa 12 D4) ee a 22°3 18-1 24-4 15-5 38-4 25 10, |, eer ee 30-8 |66 
13 705), | ee eae Pe Green erg oiace: 21-5 20-7 24-4 16:1 39-4 31-8 11 31-3 32-4 167 
Shoe hr orceg Seeded IP ieee chemi Ieee: |e an, Gauri lo ce qed: |e See eseeaee 17-5 18-2 39-7 33 10b 29-3 33-1 |68 
Oto Bik 15 Romane LOY A eae oh ce 25 18-5 23-9 20 42-2 30-8 14 -Sailrapeyer Sh ce 33:1 169 
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2 $ ms . Canned Vegetables 
° = | TAL Dd g 
g aq a Ome. a Be a ; 
oo B & A= q je | ee Y oe 
LOCALITY oe & 5 aA 3 at ae oy 3 a 
ae) 3 8 AAS ee 2. - a $ ak ae 
es Qs Bet) Bee} See ree we 98 so aa 
Ser tee iy Aan ot => on + m & 5 
oa ee CEs 4S b Ot re 23 as 3 Bk 
ae 2B Ch | 085)/°SR | Se eS. 5a Sica 68 
.o) fQ n omy foe ia fH a a 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average).............006. 22-4 6-5a| 15-1 3-8 5-4 7-9 10-9 12-3 12-1 12-1 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22°03 6-8 14-2 4-3 5-1 7-6 12-7 12-3 1i-7 11-7 
T--Syvdne yas sate detac- estes tess es 21-7 7:3 12 4 5 6-9 11-8 11-9 11-6 11-8 
2—New Glasgow........sseeeeee- 22-4 |6-7-7-3 |........ 4-4 5 8 12-8 11-4 10-6 10-6 
BAM NEES Gerrier clonic efeeis, + ayeleicic carats 21-8 7:3 13-5 4-3 5-2 7°8 12-2 11-3 11-7 11-6 
Bm ALLAN Soe cielo cisitigcs oieae ean se ce 21-6 | 4-6-7 15-5 4-2 5-2 8-1 14 13 11-5 11-5 
MEW INGSOL cacis « she's sigisiere oa eisionte ss 21-4 |6-7-7-3 16-5 4-2 5 7-7 12-5 12-5 12 12-4 
G— Truro eon ewewee ners se 24-7 | 6-7:3 13-6 4-4 5-2 7:3 12-8 13-7 12-6 12-1 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown......... 21-7 8-0 16-5 4-1 5-1 8-0 13-3 13-3 12-1 12-1 
New Brunswick (average).......... 22-6 7-4 15-4 4-1 5-1 7:5 13-6 12-8 11-5 11-3 
B-—MOnNCtOne ss wasters scsi oatecisris eke 23-2 8 16 4.] 5-3 8-4 14-2 12-4 12-1 11-5 
G—Saint Johns. 3...5c00.d.0 000m 22-4 | 6-6-7 17-4 4 5-2 7:3 12-7 12 10-6 10-7 
10—Fredericton............seeeeee: 22-6 7:3 13 4-1 5-1 7-6 14-4 12-2 11-1 11-3 
T3—Bathurstee? wc acess cseaseeete 22-2 8 15 4 4-9 6-8 13 14-5 12-2 11-5 
Quebec (average)............00.000- 19-7 5-4 13-0 3-7 5:3 6-9 10-7 11-8 11-6 11-3 
12—-Quebec ie as... sels sa soles sino + 22-4 14-5-8-5 13-9 3:7 5-2 6-3 10-7 12-1 11-7 11-5 
13—'l'hree Rivers.........-+.++- et 19-3 |4-7-5-3 12-6 3:9 6-1 6-5 12-6 12-2 13-1 11-4 
14—Sherbrooke...............-6- Ae 20-1 5:3 12-3 3-4 5-1 5-5 11-2 12-1 11-7 12-2 
16—Sorel.. ...0--occcesncvcecseseses SHOU setae «e's 13-7 3°5 5 5-5 9-9 11-4 11-2 10-8 
16—St. Hyacinthe.... 19-1 4-7 12-8 3-5 5-3 6-4 10-7 12-4 12-6 11-7 
17—St. Johns.......... 18 |4-7-5-3 12-8 3-4 5-2 5-8 10 12 11-3 10-8 
18—Thetford Mines 20 4-7 12 4-] 5-3 5 10-3 11-2 11-8 10-8 
190—Montreal = . 3. fonnceccee owas 19-9 |5-3-6-7 14-2 4.2 5-1 6-9 9-9 10-7 Alt 10-9 
BO Hull Seo vs ate sie staes.s bichon 19-6 {5-3-6 12-3 4 5 6-2 11-3 11-7 10-3 11-2 
Omtario (average)..............0606- 22-1 6-1 14-6 3.4 5-2 8-6 10-9 12-0 11-9 11-8 
Bi ——CO GLA WE Bs cin ches sites «slew fetes 22-4 16-7-7-3 14-6 4-3 5-6 8-9 li 11-5 11 11-1 
22 — Brockville: : édssc fus.c.e ceesteeteete 20-7 6 11-2 3:8 5 8-8 11-5 ll 11-3 11-4 
BS— WIN GSCON. . siete 'wcieire ua sta eee aie 20 5-3-6 13-2 3:5 5 8-7 11-2 11-9 11-2 11 
24-—Bellovilles:3. 3..0crece sence sooo 22-9 5-3 13-3 2-9 5 7°7 10 10-7 10-6 11 
25—Peterborough............eeeee: 20:9 | 6-6-7 14-6 3:3 5-1 8-3 10-8 11-3 12 11-2 
26—Oshawa.......ceececeesceceees 22 6-7 12-5 3°3 4-9 8-3 10-4 11-4 11-9 11-9 
Bi —Oriiag Pres cts regen vce aaticers 22-7 6b 15:8 3 5 8-6 10-4 11-9 11-9 12-1 
ZS TOrOntO Is Novsle osc cows cciae eats: 23-8 6-7 16-1 3-5 5-1 8-7 10-2 11-6 11-4 11-3 
29—Niagara Falls..........-..06--- 21-9 | 6-6-7 14-5 3-5 5-2 8-3 11-2 10-8 ag | 11-6 
30-—St. Catharines............5005- 22-6 |5-3-6-7 16-4 3-3 5-4 8-6 11-4 11 11-6 11-3 
Sl——Hamiltons ....i. 25 ts «+ sissies mores 26:6 | 6-6-7 14-3 3 5-1 8-2 9-6 12-2 11-9 12-8 
B2—BLrantlord... «.io<caoe. sheen 22-7 | 6-6-7 15-7 3-1 5 9:3 10-2 12 11-9 11-7 
CREA C AOS te) See eI eer. OGoGah 25:4 1 6-6-7 16 3 5-2 9-2 10-6 11-5 11-3 11 
34-—Guelph..2o...dew odes ot an eames 22-7 6 14-3 3-1 5-1 9-4 11-1 12 12-3 12-4 
oo—Kitchener. ..). vise. .ech ewes 22-7 6 14-3 3-1 4-9 9-4 10-6 11-5 12-1 11-7 
86—Woodstock............eeeeeees 20-9 |4-7-6 14 2-8 4-9 8-8 9-8 12-2 12-7 12-3 
ai—Stratiord ; fsitee.deessaas wees 21-7 6 15 3 4-9 9-2 1-2 12-5 11-8 11-3 
88—London.25, 2.5. dec sete: 21-9 | 6-6-7 15-7 3 5-1 8-5 11 11-9 12-2 12-1 
38—St. Lhomas 21-2 |4-7-5-3 16-6 3-1 5-2 8-9 12-4 12-3 12-7 12-1 
$9-—Chathams..ciccesdesedesesies es 22 5-3 15 3-1 5 8-4 10 11-6 12-6 11-7 
41—Windsor...... 19-9 |5-3-6-7 13-9 3-3 5 TS 9-6 11-2 11-2 11-2 
42—Sarnia......... 22-3 |5-3-6-7 16-2 2-9 5-3 8-7 11 12-5 12 11-3 
43—O wen Sound 23-1 5-3 15-6 2-9 5 7-9 10-8 11-8 11 11-2 
44—North Bay 23-5 |5-3-6-7 15 4-3 5:3 9 12-1 13-2 13-2 13 
45—SudbuPysesscdes cede. boticite ci 19-9 6 12-6 4-3 6-2 8-8 13-7 12-4 12-7 11-9 
AGC ODEIG osc. ites tine <4 ete ee 22 627 eee ee 4-3 5-7 8-4 12-2 14-2 12-7 13-2 
4/—=Timmins sjits. cece ese aes 21 6-1 12-6 4-2 5-8 8-7 11-5 13 12-3 12-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..............- 20:3 | 6-6-7 13-3 3-8 5 8-6 10-7 12-6 12-9 12-8 
49—Port Arthur... ..c...ecsscccees 20-5 |5-3-6-7 16-3 4 6-1 8-9 10-8 12-6 ie? 11-6 
60—Fort, William. 5.25... sicwers 22-9 15-3-6-7 14-2 4.2 5-4 8-2 9-9 13 11-4 12 
Manitoba (average)................. 23-7 6-8 16-5 4-0 5-6 9-5} 11-0] 13-7 13-0 | 13-2 
Bi Winnipeg... So. Seuss eee 24-6 | 6-7-5 16-5 3-9 5-2 8-7 10-7 13-7 12-7 12-7 
62--Brandons....cs co n.< sotouenese Poo 4—(e b Vo. ss. 4 5-9 10-2 11-3 13-7 13-2 13-7 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23-1 6-7 16-4 4-9 5-5 9-3 11-0 13-7 13-1 13-5 
OOS INA IS dss eae we Wester es 23-4 16-4-7-2 15 3-9 5-6 9-3 9-9 13-6 12-9 13-1 
64—Prince Albert...........eece00- 22-8 5-6 17 4-2 5-6 8-6 11-8 14-1 1eNoy 14 
55—Saskatoons. J... is ve te seater 22-5 22 iif 4 5-7 9-5 11-1 13-5 12-5 13-3 
56—Moosé Jaw, 0... Jsa0003 sb cewe ee 23-5 7:2 16-5 4 5 9-7 11-2 13-5 13-3 13-5 
Alberta (average).................4. 24-6 6-9 16-9 4-0 5-9 7-6 ii-1 12-8 13-0 13-1 
&7—Medicine Hat..............2..: 24-9 7:2 15 4-] 5-9 7:5 10-7 12-8 13-3 12-9 
68—Drumbeller..... 2500 sone sees 23-5 iy 6 Fae tee 3-7 6-2 5-8 11-7 13 12-5 13-2 
59 —Hdmonton. 22... oo. oases ee ee 23-3 |5-3-6-7 15-8 4-1 5-9 8-1 11 12-5 12-9 13-1 
60--Calgary.o- . i. tous pee ene 24-9 7-2 20 4 5-5 7-8 10-9 12-7 13-3 13-1 
6i——eth bridge. 1 .....545)aenee soe 26-2 UT eae 4 6 8-7 11 13 13 13-4 
British Columbia (average)......... 20°1 7:9 18-1 4-4 6-4 7-0 8-2 12-6 12-9 13-0 
G2—P ernie. oe... 4. s6 towed teers bate 26-7 9 17 4-3 (§ 8-1 7:8 13-5 13-3 13-7 
Ba Nols. S30). a deaidgan = ob Aeneas: = 25 8-3 20 OM eon 7-1 9-1 125 Gy caeeeeys a 13-2 
64—Trail........ See eee hh ye 23°3 8 16 4-5 8 7-6 8-1 12-2 14 13-7 
65—New Westminster.............. 24-5 | 6-8 20 4-2 5-6 6-1 8-1 12-1 £2,-2 12-3 
BO—-VSNCOUVED, 0000. Vie s pecans 24-9 | 6-8 19-2 4-2 5-7 6-6 7-9 11-9 12-4 12-1 
BI—-VICCOHIO ST... io. ties. satan: 26-5 8 19-3 4-3 6-5 7-2 8 12-4 11-9 12-4 
BSS Nanaligios.. 2.0 Ub. be peees o< 25-6 8 18-5 4-4 6-2 6-6 8-5 12-5 12-8 12-8 
69—Prince Rupert................. 24-1 |7-5-8-3 15 4-6 5-9 6-5 8 13-7 13-4 13-6 


a. Chain stores, etc., soll bread, undelivered, at lower prices in mst of the cities. b Grocers’ quotations. 
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‘ ' Potatoes Apples ey 
2 a : re) ’ ‘ E 
“= oa a Q g ood 2 > y Qn 
? a a fe ieee [Sone i Bg A Sg A 
cos = fae se 32 i ood 2. os 8 | or <5 
Sd Oo: as & ro) oD & ma oa, QQ. oo ?G a, 
HO. | Ag 2 3 Same | teu Pome [Stiles | so 2.0 Da ke EF es) 
Pes| |e Seis) = = CMa lise. | tee lames Bog 2m of ris Be 
eae | set 3 Rs) de Q's Se | 23° a =< oe ay mo 
g22| eee] iy |) s (| Seo) fee lee dec te key gk pode |. ae |. Bs 
ea) o) a Ay fy <8) ey ee 6) = O = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
6-1 3°6| 1-581 30-6 21-3 16-4 11-2 16-5 15-3 59-5 19-5 55-6 43-4 
6-0 3-5 | 1-228 23:7 17-1 14-0 11-5 16-0 15-3 62-5 18-8 57-1 46-4 
6 3-5 | 1-407 Dhabi le 4s Sate: 13-5 11-8 15-9 15 2 12.3 Ce. USD Aegis oe 40-7] 1 
5-2 2-9} 1-212 22-4 17-5 12-5 10:8 15-5 15-2 fee 28. 18-7 55 46-2 | 2 
6-2 4-1 90 19-7 15-7 17-5 12-4 15-4 15. N..o eae. 18-2 50 51-7 | 3 
6-2 3-6} 1-393 26 LOS | Mae: 11-7 16-7 16-2 67-5 19-3 62-5 47 4 
5-6 320 eos jig Uh 1s ds AE. 12:5 12-7 16-7 15>5 Yee... Meee 19-1 58 47-5 | 5 
6-6 3 1-108 | , 21-7 16 13-9 9-8 15-8 15 57-5 19 60 45-4 | 6 
5-7 3:8 967 | | 21-7 ye ot eee ee 11-4 15-1 14-4: Sendeh as, 19-3 49-0 46-0 | 7 
6-0 3:6 | 1-087 23-2 15-9 16-5 12-0 15-6 14-7 50-3 18-3 56-4 47-4 
6-2 3:3 962 18-7 17-5 13-5 12-8 16-1 15-2 50 20 65 51-3 | 8 
5-9 3:7 | 1-199} 425-2 13-7 16-7 11-8 14-9 TS Hirde seid Se. 17-4 57-5 42-6] 9 
5-9 3:3} 1-06 125-6 15-5 15-7 12-3 15-5 15 52 18-1 55-5 45-6 {10 
6 4-1 1-125 23-3 16-7 20 11 15-7 15 49 17-5 47-5 50s 111 
6-4 4-5 | 1-172 23-8 23-8 14-9 11-5 15-9 14-5 60-1 19-2 62-1 42-6 
6-6 4-1 -976 21-3 23-3 14-4 12-6 17 14-7 75 20-9 68-2 42-7 |12 
6-7 4-8} 1-134 23-7 20-8 18-5 11-7 16 15-1 60 19-6 57 44-5 113 
6-5 4-7 1-171 24-4 29-6 14-4 11-7 16-4 14-6 49 20-2 61-2 44 14 
5-6 4-4] 1-148 Q4al ih 5 hae 8. 14-6 11-6 14-2 13 50 1 Die ileick Seekers 41-5 115 
6-5 5-2} 1-274 23-2 15 16-4 11-8 16-3 14-6 50 18-6 58-3 42-7 116 
7°6 4-1 1-117 22-6 28-3 14-2 11-2 15-8 14-8 55 18-3 65 41-3 |17 
5-7 4-6] 1-107 24-3 215 13-4 10 16 13-4 65 18:28 sey es Ss 45 118 
6-2 Sehil waasod 25-5 27-9 14-5 11-5 16-2 13-9 76-8 18-9 60 40-6 |19 
6-2 4-8 1-286 20 23-9 14-1 11-2 15-1 16 60 18-1 65 40-9 120 
5-9 3-4] 1-716 34-0 22-1 15-7 11-4 16-8 15-6 58-9 19-0 57-0 41-8 
6-7 4-8 | 1-356 28-4 25-9 15 11-8 16-5 16 64-8 19-8 59-2 41-9 |21 
5:3 3°8 1-525 30 aS 7 (AA WR ie a 9-6 16-6 15 49 17-2 57-3 43 22 
5-7 4-1 1-813 35-2 22-7 12-5 11-9 16-7 15-5 49 18-3 59-3 42 23 
6 4-2 1-925 36-8 ZOBSHL eee os. 11-4 16-1 15-4 45 18-4 45 41-1 |24 
6-3 Seo | aio 35-5 232 ee. « 12-1 16-8 15 60 20-6 57 41-8 |25 
5-9 3-1 1-665 33-6 Slee so. 8. 12-4 16-2 15-5 65 20-2 62-5 40-7 |26 
5-5 3-3 1-787 36-4 DA i: Bei 11-5 17-4 15 69 18-2 56-3 42-2 |27 
5-7 3-2 1-583 31-7 22-9 12-5 10-4 16-2 15-1 60-5 18-5 59-6 42-2 128 
6 2-6] 1-625 32-3 WSs pasa: - 10-8 16:8 15 59 162.2) Andreae 4200 129 
6-8 3-4] 1-658 33-3 Daal tae. 10 17-7 15-5 60 16-7 53 41-4 |30 
5-9 3 1-586 32-1 2255: eee. 10-5 16-9 14-2. hoy eee ee aN. GA ae eyes 39-4 131 
5-5 2:6 1-701 32-6 TO EOE ewe e,.. 12-6 16-4 14-6 55 1 S38. is. eke eee 39-9 132 
5 2-8 1-625 31-9 TS Bel aes &:. 10-5 16-4 16 65 20-2 58 41-6 |33 
6:2 3-5} 1-59 33-5 Dae, | ea ee aes 9-6 17-6 15-9. 8.2.2 eee 19-7 59 41-4 |34 
5 3-3 1-475 30-4 1623/5 | aes. 10-9 16-5 HAR e! Pee 19-2 65 39-7 135 
5-5 2:5 | 1°55 32-8 16 35>) 1. Seat: 12-2 15-7 1A fe 8. ree LD ios. hee nctsi Geen 39-3 136 
6-1 2-9 1-717 32-1 Doe ANS. 11 16-7 154, ee ee 19 61-3 39-5 137 
5-3 2-6} 1-768 34-5 1G21e i, eae 8. 10-8 15-7 1a Se Ae ae 17-7 57-5 40-3 |38 
5-1 2:9} 1-882 36-3 LORGH|). ceethe Bes 11-9 16:8 AS ily 1m, bie eee. Dist. eee 40-9 |39 
5-2 2-6} 1-825 35-8 vee 70 me ee a 11-8 15-9 15-4 46 19-4 56 39-8 140 
5-5 3 2-08 33-4 1839) eas 10-4 15-9 iG Ee eee ee US ile die ah eee 40-8 |41 
5-8 3-4] 1-873 35-4 PS 32) Po. sachs 11-7 17-4 15-7. 5 2 aca 1 Dei. ie, Sea eee 39-6 |42 
5-7 2-51) 1-65 31-6 20 me le tes. 10-2 17-2 15 60 19-2 64-5 40-7 143 
7 3-7 | 1-662 38-2 SOE lL ee 12-7 18 17-2 61-3 20-2 60 44-144 
6-3 3-9 1-435 32 30 16-7 12-5 17-4 1S 63-4 19-8 56-7 46-7 145 
6-8 4-5 1-933 30ay |b. aoe 20 11-5 19-3 18 60 19-7 57-5 48-3 146 
6-8 4-7 2-058 44 26 15 12-9 16-3 16-6 67-1 19-5 52 43-5 147 
6-3 3:7 1-718 33-5 23-3 16-7 11 16-2 15 63-3 18-7 55 43-7 |48 
6-2 3°9 1-825 34-5 29-3 17-2 11-7 17 17-2 56-7 20 48-4 43 49 
6-1 3-2] 1-862 35-1 15 15-7 12-1 16-7 18-2 58-5 19-8 51-9 44-1 150 
6-9 3-6] 1-820 Saat 1s), Soe, 16-5 10-8 17-3 15-8 62-2 19-1 48-4 43-4 
6-5 Soi) Las Bile eh eee 13-9 10-4 16-3 15-2 59-6 18-5 45-8 42-3 151 
7-2 38-6} 1-91 Shee | ht tae 19 11-2 18-2 16-3 64-8 19-6 51 44-5 152 
6-7 8:7 | 1-660 2936: 1.3. a5 a 20-0 10-8 17-0 16-0 64-8 21-4 53-0 46-9 
6-2 3-5] 1-59 Dar OAE (ae Bp Ses 22-5 10-6 17-7 15:9 67-7 20-6 50-4 46-8 153 
6-6 4-3 1-33 DABS Em $s 17-4 10-6 17-8 16-4 65 24 54-7 47-4 154 
6-3 8-4] 1-75 Sede |e ae |i5.5 Sees 10-2 17-1 15-8 65-2 20-7 53-2 46-4 155 
(40H) 3-5 1-97 Bos \Or- [ect aerdas lock cs aes 11-9 15-5 16-2 61-2 20-3 53-7 46-8 156 
6-5 3-1] 1-572 3020. |), kia ate 17-2 10-6 16-7 16-3 61-8 21-9 53-0 45-0 
6-8 227 1-75 STON | as ks heck 16-9 10-3 Ve2 16-2 62-5 21-7 54-5 45-8 |57 
6-1 2-9 1-85 Sots leone ser 15 10-3 15 15-8 61-3 22-5 51-7 46-7 158 
6-6 3-5 1-14 De ee ae ees 18 il 17-6 16-2 60-4 20-6 51-1 43-7 159 
6-3 3-3 1-82 Some loko eee 23 9-7 15-7 15-3 61 20-3 51-6 44-1 160 
6-6 3-1 1-30 Daisy Vee See 13 11-7 18-2 17-9 64 24-6 56-3 44-7 161 
6-4 3-6] 2-034 Sinridh |itweideuckahs 19-6 10-6 16-7 14-9 58-1 20-6 49-6 42-9 
6-7 3-3 1-98 S22 See 18-3 11-5 17-4 17-5 60 22-3 60 48-3 162 
7-1 3-8} 1-90 300. eee eats 25 12-5 17-7 15 62-5 25 55 47-5 163 
7-8 5 2-20 Ce | 5a ee 20 10 17 15 62-5 24 50 45 64 
5-8 3-6] 1-70 308) |3 k .a8- 18 10 15-5 13-7 53-7 20-5 43-8 37 - 185 
5-4 3°5 1-87 BO Sah | babies ae | c.cbee aes 9-9 15-5 13-8 56-1 16-1 43-1 38 56 
5-8 3-6] 1-84 Been se wee 19 10-3 16-2 13-5 56-2 18 46 40-9 167 
6 4-2 2-09 SO S0L le kee 17-5 10-6 16-3 14-1 51-6 18 50 41-5 168 
6-2 4-1} 2-69 AIT Oe Uivaks Stas Sets 19-2 10 17-6 15 62 20-5 49 45 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





Sugar 










= : ¢ 
9 rey a 4 8 I 
qd b# g e 3a re] a ‘= 98 
Serco d esc) oo | om | eel be 5 ses! s3a 
LOCALITY nS 3 is a5] 25 | 8 gs] s g eel 9° ee 
o sen ex = 4 a? — | 8 ‘ 2 c 
Ba | 53 es 3.5 ase) wi | 8a] og oa ae EE SBo8 
io — om olan ae Spd ce 533 g- aa SiH 2s 
8/38/88) o8|888] 2X |2E|) sh | 28 | 38 | 82 | 253 
hey om [= ) 
So ihe Oo te 115 iS A ow 6) A & ae 4 
cents | cents | cents| cents | cents| cents |cents| cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-1] 6-0 | 35-6 | 52-1 | 20-2 13:7 | 2-7 38-6 48-3 11-6 4-8 14-647b 
Nov: Scotia (average)...... 6-0 | 5-8 | 40-2] 48-9 | 19-8 9-8 | 2-9 49-0 39-4 11-9 4-9 14-000 
J=-Sydney or eee! ss so ere 6-1] 5-9 | 41-4 | 50 22-1 11 3°3 41-3 42-5 12-4 Ol Be ee 
2—New Glasgow.......- 6-1 6 40-4 | 48-9 | 21-7 9-5] 2-8 45 35-8 11-7 OMe [eb See so 
3—Amberst........0000: 5-9} 5-7 | 44 48-7 | 16-3 9-6 | 2-7 37-5 35-4 11-8 5) can ten yee 
A Halifaxa. 92.503 << steak 5-7 | 5-6] 35-9 | 47 20 9-4] 2-8 40 46 12-2 5-1 14-00 
6—Windsor........2+s\00% 6 6 37 50 21 O° 5 1b wing 40 41-5 11-7 fn ae ke 
G—AETUTOE....8e ssc op es ae 6:3 | 5-7 | 42-2 | 48-7] 17-6 9-8] 2-9 36 3598 11-8 ASG! lect Set ee ce 
7—P.E.i.-Charlottetown| 5-9} 5-5 | 43-9 | 48-1] 17-6 13-8 | 2-7 41-2 38-4 42-4 5-1 13-900 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-6 | 5-9 | 41-0] 48-5 | 18-2 10-3 | 2-7 39-7 36-9 12-1 §-1 14-500 
8—Moncton........-++-- 6 5-7 | 44-1 | 49-6 | 18-9 10-3 | 2-8 40-5 40-5 12-7 5 g 
9—Saint John........... 6 6 86:3 | 45-2 | 18-9 9-8] 2-7 a 7 36-3 12-1 5 14-50 
10—Fredericton.........- 6 5-9 | 41-4 | 49-3 | 17-4 11-6 | ‘2-5 36-4 33-2 11-7 O72) {eh eee, aes 3 
11—Bathurst.........-..- 6 6 42-2 | 50 18-3 9-6} 2-8 40 37-5 11-7 Day le ds ae 
Quebec (average).......--- 5-8 | 8-5 | 34-8 | 52-7 | 20-7 13-0 | 2-7 42-8 51-4 10-4 4-7 13-875 
12—Quebec...........---- 5-9 | 5-6] 34-1 | 56-5 | 21-5 14-5 | 2-6 39-5 69 10-2 4-6 13-50 
18—Three Rivers......... 5-9 | 5-7) 34-6 | 60-1 | 22-4 15-3 3 47-8 56-7 12 4-4 14-00 
. 14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-5 | 5-41 33-2 | 54-7] 19-7 fhe? ip s220 46-4 45 10-4 4-7 |15-00-15-50 
15=SOrel BPs. cites ers oe 5-9 | 5-6] 34-6 | 51-7] 19-4 ties | e283 37-5 50 10 4-7 |12-50-13-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-7} 5-5 | 39-2 | 48-2 | 20-4 12:8 | 2-8 41-4 46-7 10 5-2 12-75 
17—St. Johns..........--- 5-8 | 5-71] 28-8 | 438-6] 19 13-3 |b ao 44.2 53-3 10 ct IB Ie A cok Poe 
18—Thetford Mines......-] 5-7} 5-3] 41-2 | 52-7] 19-1 13 2:8 42-5 52 10 Zen PO a a Pig 
19—Montreal...........-- 5-6 | 5-41] 36-4 | 54-2 | 21-6 f3-6 |) 225 46-1 49 10-3 4-6 |13-75-14-00 
20 SET yi. Ge eyorsreisecherel- 5-9 | 5:6 | 30-9 | 52-3 | 23 11-6 | 2-8 39-4 50 10-3 4-7 |14-50-15-00 
Ontario (ayerage).......... 6-6 | 5-9 | 35-4] 55-5 | 19-9 1-7 | 2-5 37-1 47-9 10-9 4-8 14-534 
ECA WE site coke tere 5-9 | 5-8] 35-9 | 56-8 | 20-8 12 2-5 42-4 53-3 10-1 4-7 |14-75-15-00 
22—Brockville..........- 5-6 | 5-4] 36-9 | 52 Pal 9-8 | 2-7 40 45 10-4 5 14-00 
23—Kingston...........-- 5-9] 5-8 | 35-6] 48-5 | 19-9 11-6} 2-7 39 46 10 4-6 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 5-9 | 5-6] 35-7 | 55 pall 10:7 | 2-4 33-7 46-7 10 5 14-00 
25—Peterborough........ 5:7] 5-6 | 41-6 | 55 19-8 12-6} 3-2 44.3 51 10-8 5-1 |14-75-15-00 
26—Oshawa........-00++ 5-7 | 5-7 | 35-9 | 58-2 | 20 9-8} 38 42 50 10-8 5 14-00 
27--Orilliat Resi. 2.0 aren 5-9] 5-9] 34-8 | 53-8 | 20-5 Dowen| 08% 36 50 10-4 4-8 15-00 
28—Toronto.......ceee0-- eT 5-4 | 39-8 | 53-8 | 20-7 ilies 9-5 39 45 10 4-5 13-75 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5:71, B7 | 37 56-2 | 20-2 11-4] 2-4 37-5 40 10-4 4-8 |12-25-13-25e 
30—St. Catharines........| 5-8] 5-8 | 34 61 18-6 1h-1 [F125 36-5 50 10-2 4-8 13-50 
31—Hamilton............ 5-6 | 5-4] 34-9 | 55-9 | 20-2 10 2-2 33-9 47-5 9-9 4.4 13-50 
go Brantiord.acs -. haere 5-9 5-8 | 37-9 | 56 19-2 10-6 2-6 38.7 46-4 10 5 14.50 
33—-Galt (eRe eee Seer 5-9 6 35 51-9 | 19 10-8 | 2-3 41-4 55-3 10-7 4-9 |14-50-14-75 
34—Guelph...........+.-- 6 6 35-4 | 55-4 | 18-5 10-2} 2-4 40 50 10-9 4-8 14-50 
85—Kitchener...........- Ber Ree TSE 8 IO-5 10-1 9.7 soar 49.5 10 4.2 14-50 
386—Woodstock..........- 6 .6 SaeznimoS 2 fobs? 10 2-6 34-7 44-5 10-7 5-2 13-50 
87—Stratford............-. 6:3 Cron 654 4-1 19-1 10-3 2-6 49 52 10-8 5-1 14-00 
OS =—Londanbet ins bilo 6-2 Geil || SUoOr lk teen arian! 14 2.3 39.9 41 10-5 4.8 14-00 
89—St. Thomas.........- 6-3 6-2 | 37-8 | 56-4 | 18-1 1k 3. |\h- 2-5 40 48-3 10-5 5-1 14-00 
40—Chatham...........- 6 6 36-9 | 54-5 | 19-8 1222) |e 35 52-5 10-3 4-5 |14-50-15-00 
41—Windsor.............- Slay Ont 551.8 50-38 b 178 10 9-1 32-1 50 10 4-5 14-75 
AZ SATNIA seen ole ole bole 6-4 6-3 | 33-7 | 54-4 | 18-5 10-4 9-4 34.9 46-5 10-5 5 15-00 
43—Owen Sound.........- Ble orn Sore [cold 1ES 9-7} 2-4 32-8 38-3 10-2 4-6 |14-50-14-75 
44--North Bay........+.. 6-6 | 6-2] 40-2 | 62-2 | 21 15-7 207 33-3 53 11-8 4-5 |15-75-16-50 
45—Sudbury........0055- 6-3 6-2 | 34-7 | 60-8 | 23-5 13601) 2a 36-3 60 13-2 4-7 |16-25-16-50 
46—Cobalt............6-- 7 Teen) 31-3 158-3 | 20 16 2:7| 38-3] 40 12-3 Bia one en, 
47—Timmins...... peteeee 6-7 | 6:5 | 32-8 | 58-5 | 21-1 14-8 | 2-9 36:3 35 15 4-6 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 5.9 5-9 | 32 58-8 | 17-7 14.5 9-5 Bile y/ BA 12-2 4.3 14-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-1] 6-1 | 29-6 | 57-4 | 23 16-6] 2-7| 40-7] 50 12-7 4-8 15-25 
50—lIort William......... 6-4 6-9 | 95-31 53-8 | 91-3 15-4 9.5 40 53-7 12-6 4.8 15-25 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-5 | 6-5 | 31-9 | 48-4 | 20-4 18-4 | 2-7 34-6 50-6 13-0 4-8 19-7350 
bi— Winnipeg 2. 2... 2 6-4] 6-5] 32 47 19-3 12-2 | 2-6 35 49-4 11-8 4.8 18-50 
52—Brandon............. 6-6] 6-5 | 31-7 | 49-8 | 21-5 14:5] 2-7 34-2 51-7 14-2 4-8 21-00 
Saskatchewan (average)... 6-6 | 6-7] 33-9 | 51-0 | 20-7 19-3 | 2-9 39-1 58-1 14-2 70 xe Boe. 
§3—Regina...........+.-- 6-5 7 32:5 | 50-9 | 18-8 17-3a| 2-8 36-5 60 13-5 AAG | oe kt eer ae 
54-—Prince Albert........ 6-9 6-7 | 33-6 | 50 19-4 20-2a| 3-2 41-1 55 14 9241 Soke Rc 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-6 | 6-7) 83-3 | 51 21-2 19-6a] 2-7 37°5 59-2 14-4 Dl «| te eee 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-3 6-4 | 86-3 | 52 23-5 20a, 3 Looe et a 15 By eal x fio" Nea ew, 
Alberta (average).......... 6-7] 6-7 | 31-6 | 48-5 | 20-7 17-5 | 3-0 35-3 52-8 13-9 LIS | ote as, wy, 
7—Medicine Hat........ 6-7} 6-5 | 32-9 | 47-1 | 22-2 2la 2-9 35-6 50 12-5 ® g 
68—Drumbheller.......... v 7 27-3 | 46 26 17-la} 3-1 33°38 60 15 Al Seen he ee 
59—Edmonton........... 6-6 | 6-7 | 35-7 | 46-1 | 20-9 16-la} 3 37-1 1-6 14-5 5-4 g 
60—Caleary, 49 0....}.2.8 Gavia ae 29-8 | 45-4 | 17-5 15-Sa] 2-8 32 55 12-5 5-2 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-6 | 6-5 | 32-4 | 47-8 | 17-1 17-5al 3-3 38:3 47-5 15 AIG obi oe oe 
British Columbia(average)|} 6-5 | 6-1] 34-5 | 48-6 | 21-6 ald | 2-9 44-3 54:6 12-2 ‘is MRS Gin hone ae 
62-—HOrMml6..oceteccss feta 8 (onl Sad | 48-7 | 22-3 22-5a) 3-3 31°5 55 13-7 D Send abil. oe ee R 
68—Nelson..............- 6-3 6 ot d | Ol-2 |) 25 20a 3+2 Ct eee a Qty al a hee els eee eee E 
(Ere eg etree ete 7-2 i 35 b2° |, 2225 25a al. Leste ses Bh NE ec ke Mea oOE ace Sel < cba Poe 
65—New Westminster....| 5:9 5-7 | 30-4 | 44-7 | 18 20-6a| 2-8 43-3 50 12-2 G33 hee ee 
66—Vancouver........... 5-5 5-5 | 32-6 | 46-4 | 20-3 18-7a} 2-6 34 55) 10-7 A Arey 0 Oy ee e 
67—ViCtOria...23.+...an oer 6-5 | 6-1] 34-3 | 48 22-3 20-7a] 2-8 40-5 55 11-5 Dl hie ete 4. 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-251"e5"9n) 35 47-6 | 20 21-7a} 2:4 51-7 DO men eet ee O edb. Saye 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-1] 5:7] 34 50 22 23a 3 39-7 57-5 12-7 De aki Mit d : 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
p. Six roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1936 
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price per cord from price quoted. 


f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. \ 
8s. Delivered from mines. 


r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


i. Including birch. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Commodities Com- Oct.} Oct.| Oct.} Oct.| Oct.! Oct.| Oct.| Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 
modities | 1913 | 1918} 1920} 1922} 1926) 1928 | 1929} 1930} 1931} 1933 | 1934] 1935] 1936 }1936f 
*All commodities................ 567 | 64-0}127-4)155-9] 97-3) 98-1) 95-2) 96-8] 81-0} 69-9) 67-9] 71-3] 73-1] 76-4! 76-8 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-1/127-9]167-0| 86-2) 96-9] 88-0} 96-3] 66-7) 54-5) 59-2) 66-6] 68-5) 77-4] 78-6 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 70-9)127-1)145-1) 96-0] 98-3/111-5)109-9] 95-3] 68-2) 60-8) 67-8) 73-5) 73-6) 72-9 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
iProductss2om... 0st 85 58-2/157-1)176-5)101-7| 96-6] 92-9] 90-4) 77-5] 71-9) 71-4] 71-4] 69-2) 69-7) 69-5 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper Saeed beet 49 63-9} 89-1]154-4)106-3} 98-9) 98-5} 93-0] 85-6] 77-2] 64-4] 65-2] 64-8] 68-8] 69-5 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9) 156-9]168-4/104-6] 99-7] 92-5) 93-5) 90-0} 87-3] 85-7) 86-7] 87-1] 88-2] 88-2 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products.......... 18 | 98-4)141-9)135-5) 97-3) 98-3} 93-0] 97-5] 70-5} 63-0] 65-5] 62-2) 73-6] 70-2) 71-5 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Productsectw. sere ce seek 83 56-8} 82-3}112-2}107-0) 99-2) 92-6] 92-3) 90-9] 86-7] 85-2) 86-1] 85-0} 85-4] 84-9 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCTS Ie corte cre. tee 77 =| 63-4/118-7/141-5}105-4) 99-7) 94-6] 95-4) 91-3] 85-6] 81-0) 80-5] 77-4] 78-5) 78-7 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7)136-1) 96-9} 98-0} 95-7) 95-5] 86-0] 73-8) 72-1] 73-6] 74-2] 75-5)..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCOt ee ooca eMee 126 61-8]119-0)150-8) 90-2) 97-5}100-3/103-7| 87-0} 65-6) 64-7] 69-3] 72-5) 75-6]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 110 | 62-2) 91-9)126-3/101-4) 98-3} 92-6] 90-1] 85-4] 79-3] 77-1! 76-4] 75-3] 75-5|..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7|133-3]164-8) 98-8) 97-9] 93-7] 97-1] 74-6] 66-3] 63-4] 67-7] 70-6) 75-4]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1) 81-9]108-6}104-1) 97-4] 92-8] 94-3] 91-2] 89-3] 85-4} 89-5) 89-7] 89-7]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1/139-0)171-0} 98-2) 97-9] 93-8] 97-4] 72-8) 63-7] 60-9] 65-3} 68-5] 73-8]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materiaisi: tte 2 111 | 67-0/100-7)144-0)108-7) 98-1] 98-0} 98-5} 85-6} 80-0] 81-0} 82-4] 82-2] 86-0]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 69-5)148-1)177-3) 95-8) 97-9} 92-9] 97-1) 70-0] 60-1) 57-5] 62-4] 66-2! 71-7 A 
Classified according to origin— 
I. Farm— 
APO Rie dR BE ee ee 186 59-2)134-7/176-4) 91-2} 96-7] 87-3] 94-0] 66-7) 55-7] 59-6] 64-8! 66-1] 73-1]..... 
B. Animal.... he ee 105 70-1/129-0)146-0) 95-9) 98-91108-2/106-3} 91-7] 68-4] 62-6] 68-5] 73-4] 73-7]..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-1/132-6]160-6] 88-0} 98-6} 96-5)105-9} 70-4) 53-2] 51-2) 60-9] 65-8] 75-0} 75-8 
De Marine. 2s Bee ee 16 65-9}111-7)114-1) 91-7)102-4)107-3]}110-4] 95-8] 75-3] 68-5] 77-1] 67-6] 71-8]..... 
TUES POres th (yao eee. ec 57 60-1) 89-7/151-3}106-8) 98-9] 98-5) 92-9] 85-4] 77-2) 64-7] 65-3] 64-8] 69-1]..... 
TV Mineral. SAV ae ee 203 67-9]115-2)134-6]106-4| 99-5] 91-5} 92-1] 86-5) 81-7] 81-5} 81-9] 83-1] 82-9]..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8/120-8)154-1] 94-7] 98-3] 94-9]100-5] 73-3] 59-7] 57-5! 64-5] 68-0] 73-9]..... 
All Manufactured (fuily or chief- 
Tyan Pe ee ANE Oe Ee 322 64-8]127-7/156-5}100-4) 98-1] 94-6] 93-7] 83-9] 72-2] 71-2) 72-8] 73-4] 75-1]..... 





+The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

tFor the week ended October 30, 1936, monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 1084) 

1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


The movement in meat prices was slight 
but the tendency was downward, the principal 
decreases being in fresh pork roast which de- 
clined from an average of 22-4 cents per pound 
in September to 21-7 cents in October, mutton 
which declined from 22-3 cents in September 
to 21-1 cents in October and in sirloin steak 
which declined from 23-4 cents per pound to 
23:1 cents. Egg prices were higher in most 
localities, fresh averaging 35-5 cents per dozen 
in October and 33-5 cents in September, and 
cooking averaging 29-6 cents per dozen in Oc- 
tober as compared with 28-5 cents in Septem- 
ber. Milk averaged fractionally higher, 
seasonal increases being reported from several 
localities. The price of creamery butter aver- 
aged lower in many cities, chiefly in Ontario, 
the Dominion average being down from 29:6 
cents per pound to 29-3 cents, while dairy 
butter adivanced from 25-4 cents per pound to 
25-8 cents. Cheese averaged one-half cent per 
pound higher at 22-4 cents per pound. In- 
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creased bread prices were reported from several 


cities and the Dominion average price was 6-5 


cents per pound in October as compared with 
6-4 cents in September and 6:2 cents in 
August. Flour has advanced gradually from 
an average of 3:4 cents per pound in July to 
3°8 cents in October. Canned tomatoes also 
advanced over this same period from 11:4 
cents per tin in July to 12-3 cents in October. 
Dried beans again advanced in most cities, 
the Dominion average being about one-half 
cent per pound higher, while onions declined 
from 4:2 cents per pound to 3°6 cents. 
Potatoes were generally lower decreases being 
greatest in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
Prices were, however, considerably lower in 
the Maritime Provinces and in Quebec than 
in other parts of the Dominion. The average 


price was $1.58 per ninety pounds in October 
as compared with $1.87 in September and $2.17 
in Auugst. United States anthracite coal was 
higher in several cities and the Dominion aver- 
age price increased from $1453 per ton in 
September to $14.65 in October. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, domestic sizes: Halifax, $14.50; Char- 
lottetown, $12.90; Moncton, $16; Saint John, 
$13; Quebec, $13.50; Three Rivers, $15; Sher- 
brooke, $15.85; St. Hyacinthe, $13; Montreal, 
$14; Ottawa, $15.25; Kingston, $1450; Belle- 
ville, $15; Peterborough, $16.75; Oshawa, 
$14.75; Toronto, $14.50; St. Catharines, $15; 
Hamilton, $14.50; Brantford, $16.50; Galt, $16; 
Sudbury, $17.50; Cobalt, $18; Timmins, $18; 
Sault Ste. Marie, $14; Port Arthur, $17.25; 
Fort William, $17.25; Winnipeg, $20. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


oe HE following notes afford information as to 

recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. Tables giving the 
official and certain other index numbers of cost 
of living, retail and’ wholesale prices in Great 
Britain and several of the principal commercial 
and industrial countries appeared in the Octo- 
ber issue of the LaBsour GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930—100, was 
96-1 for September, an advance of 0-9 per 
cent for the month. Except for slight de- 
creases in cotton and other textiles except 
wool, all groups showed: small advances over 
the August level. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 90-1 at the end of September, 
an increase of 1-6 per cent for the month. The 
principal advances were in the vegetable food 
and. the minerals groups. 

Cosr or Livinc——-The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 148 at October 1, an increase of one point 
for the month. There was a slight increase 
in the food index due to higher prices for 
milk and eggs. The fuel and light group also 
was slightly higher. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914—=100 (gold index) was 83 for September, 
an advance of 2:3 per cent for the month. 


Increases were recorded in all the component 
groups except animal foods which declined. 


Germany 


‘WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1918=100, was 104-4 for September, a de- 
crease of 0-2 per cent for the month due to 
a decline in agricultural products, chiefly 
vegetable foods. All the other 12 groups were 
either higher or the same as the previous 
month. 

Cost or Lirvine.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 124-4 for 
September, a decrease of 0-8 per cent for 
the month. A decrease in food prices was 
partly offset by slight advances in heat and 
light, clothing and sundries. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926— 
100, was 81-6 for August, an increase of 1-4 
per cent over the July level. Every one of 
the ten main groups contributed to the general 
advance for the month. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 


National Industrial Conference Board, on the 


base 1923 = 100, was 85-9 for September, an 
increase of 0-4 per cent for the month. 
“Living costs in September were 3-9 per cent 
higher than a year ago, and 19-8 per cent 
higher than in April, 1933, the low during the 
depression. They were, however, still 15-0 
per cent below the level of September, 1929.” 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1936 


The number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported with fatal accidents by workmen’s 
compensation boards, etc., as well as fatalities 
to persons incidental to the pursuit of their 
occupations) which were recorded in the De- 
partment as occurring during the third quarter 
of 1986 was 288, there being 107 in July, 101 
in August and 80 in September. 

The report for the second quarter of 1936, 
showing 235 fatalities, was given in the Labour 
Gazette, August, 1936, page 762. In the third 
quarter of 1935, 262 fatal accidents were record- 
ed (Labour Gazette, November, 1935, page 
1078). The supplementary lists of accidents, 
not reported in time for inclusion in the re- 
ports covering the periods in which they occur- 
red, contains 14 fatalities for the first half of 
1936, and 2 fatalities for 1935. 

In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence and fatal industrial dis- 
eases under the dates on which they prove 
fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provin- 
cial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from 
the Board of Railway Commissioners of Can- 
ada, from certain other official sources and 
from the correspondents of the Labour 
Gazette. Information as to accidents is also 
secured from newspapers. 


Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the third quarter of 1936 
were aS follows: agriculture, 47; logging, 18; 
fishing and trapping, 18; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 46; manufacturing, 
32; construction, 37; electric light and power, 
3; transportation and public utilities, 49; trade, 
9; service, 34. 

Of the mining accidents 30 were in “metalli- 
ferous mining,” 14 in “coal mining,” 1 in “non- 
metallic mineral mining and quarrying, n.e.s.,” 
and 1 in “structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 3 were in 
“vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 1 in 
“animal foods,” 3 in “leather, fur and prod- 
ucts,” 7 in “saw and planing mill products,” 1 
in “wood products,’ 6 in “pulp, paper and 
paper products,” 1 in “printing and publishing,” 
3 in “iron, steel and products,’ 2 in “non- 
ferrous metal products,” 3 in “non-metallic 
mineral products,’ and 2 in “chemical and 
allied products.” 

In construction there were 14 fatalities in 
“buildings and. structures,” 2 in “railway con- 
struction,” 15 in “highway and bridge,” and 
6 in “miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 21 fatalities in “steam railways,” 1 in 
“street. and electric railways,” 16 in “water 
transportation,’ 9 in “local transportation,” 
and 2 in “storage.” 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1936 BY GROUPS 
OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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In trade there were 3 fatalities in “whole-. 


sale,” and 6 in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 23 were in 
“public administration,’ 5 in “recreational,” 
2 in “personal, domestic and business,” and 
4 in “professional establishments.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in a 
very large number of fatalities during the 
period under review. Accidents causing the 
loss of two or more lives were as follows: 

When a burning building suddenly collapsed 
following an explosion, four firemen lost their 
lives at Montreal, on August 16. 

On August 15, a shift boss, a drill operator 
and a helper were killed when buried by a 
cave-in of a stope in a mine at Kirkland Lake, 
Ontario. Another three miners were drowned 
in Beresford Lake, Manitoba, on September 9, 
when a canoe upset. 

A conductor and two brakemen were killed 
in a collision of a passenger train with a work 
train, at Novar, Ontario, on September 16. 

Two fishermen were drowned when a gaso- 
line fishing launch caught fire, near Michipi- 
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coten, Ontario, on August 7; and another 
two fishermen were drowned when a boat over- 
turned on Isaac’s Lake, Nova Scotia, on Sep- 
tember 12. 

Two miners were killed in a premature 
blast at Swastika, Ontario, on September 15. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first half of 1986 has been compiled 
which contains 14 fatalities, of which 1 was 
in agriculture, 2 in logging, 2 in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 3 in manufac- 
turing, 2 in construction, 2 in transportation 
and public utilities, 1 in trade and 1 in ser- 
vice. One of these accidents occurred in Janu- 
ary, 1 in February, 3 in May and 9 in June. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1935 has been made. This in- 
cludes 2 fatalities, of which 1 was in manufac- 
turing and 1 in transportation and _ public 
utilities. One of these accidents occurred in 
May and 1 in August. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Appeal Against Decision of New Brunswick 
Workmen’s Compensation Board 
Dismissed 


Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
New Brunswick an appeal from a decision. of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board may be 
made to the Supreme Court of the province 
with the permission of a judge of the Supreme 
Court upon any question as to jurisdiction of 
the Board or on any question of law. In a 
recent case, an appeal from the disallowance 
of a claim for benefit on account of the 
death of a workman employed in radio broad- 
casting was dismissed by the Court. The claim 
had been rejected by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board on the ground that radio 
broadcasting was not an industry within Part 
I of the Act under which compensation was 
payable in most industries. 

The workman was employed as a radio 
electrician by a company engaged in a whole- 
sale and retail hardware business. In the 
evenings he worked in the transmitter room of 
a broadcasting station operated by the em- 
ploying company and it was there that he was 
killed. The company was assessed for pur- 
poses of compensation only on its hardware 
business and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board had no knowledge that it operated a 
radio broadcasting station. Since, in the 
opinion of the Court, broadcasting is not in- 
cidental to or immediately connected with the 
hardware business and had not been included 


within Part I of the Act, it followed that the 
deceased was employed at the time of his 
death in an industry outside the scope of that 
Part of the Act as the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board had decided and as it was 
authorized to decide. 

Gilman v. Workmen's Compensation Board 

(1936) 3 Dominion Law Reports 761. 


Assessment on Employer for Workmen’s 
Compensation a First Lien on 
Property 


In an appeal from the judgment of the Nova 
Scotia Supreme Court on a stated case in- 
volving the question of the priority of a lien 
under the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Act over a security held by the Royal Bank, 
the Supreme Court of Canada affirmed the 
judgment on June 17, 1936, holding that an 
assessment levied on an employer under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act is a first len 
on all property of the industry and has prior- 
ity over security to a bank. 

The employing company in the case made an 
assignment of all its property to the Royal 
Bank on March 30, 1931. Later, the company 
entered into a logging contract and the con- 
tractor was assessed by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board for the amount due on his 
payroll under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. When nothing was realized from an 
execution against the contractor, the Board 
took action against the company and obtained 
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judgment for the amount of the assessment. 
The Royal Bank undertook to pay the amount 
due if the Court should determine that the 
Board’s claim had priority over that of the 
Bank. 

Counsel for the plaintiff contended that the 
Bank Act, under which a bank may lend 
money on the security of industrial products, 
was a Dominion statute and, therefore, such 
security should rank before a tax levied under 
a provincial statute. On this point, it was 
held that there was no conflict between the 
two statutes. The Bank Act “itself creates no 
lien” unless by agreement between the bank 
and its customer. On the other hand, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act “directly 
creates a lien for a public tax or charge” for 
provincial purposes, which is a valid enact- 
ment by a province under the British North 
America Act. 

Royal Bank v. Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Nova Scotia 1936, 4 Dominion 
Law Reports 9. 


Collective Agreements Act Gives Right 
Against Employer But Not Against 
Owner of Property 


In an action for the difference in the amount 
of wages paid and the amount due in accord- 
ance with an agreement legalized under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act 
of Quebec, the defendant employer, Valiquette, 
did not appear and his whereabouts were un- 


known. The plaintiffs claimed, however, that 
they had a privilege for the amount of their 
claim against the buildings constructed under 
the agreement by the employing contractor. 


The plaintiff workmen had entered into a 
“»artnership ” with the defendant authorizing 
him to represent them in all contracts, etc. 
Valiquette, thereupon, made a contract to do 
certain construction work for the fixed sum of 
$125. The amount was paid and the workmen 
were remunerated as had been agreed but at 
a lower wage than was stipulated in the build- 
ing trades agreement from Montreal. 


Chief Justice Greenshields of the Superior 
Court of Montreal gave judgment against the 
defendant, Valiquette, for the amounts claimed 
but held that the plaintiffs had no privilege 
upon ‘the property of the owner. On the 
latter point, the court pointed out that a 
privilege is a creation of the law not of a con- 
tract, that the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act on which they based their 
action gave them a personal claim against their 
employer for an amount in excess of that stipu- 
lated in their contract but the Act does not 
declare a privilege in their favour on the 
property of the owner who was not the em- 
ployer. The costs of the claim against the 
owner were charged to the plaintiffs. 


Chagnon and others v. Valiquette and 
Durand, Mis-en-cause (1936) 74 Rapports 
Judiciaires de Quebec, Cour Superieure, 385. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


Contrary to the movement indicated in in- 
dustrial employment, on the average, during 
the last fifteen years, there was a further im- 
provement in the general employment situa- 
tion at the beginning of November, when the 
10,054 firms furnishing returns to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported 1,052,985 employ- 
ees, as compared with 1,044,380 at October 1. 
Each of these firms ordinarily employs a mini- 
mum of 15 workers. Reflecting the advance, 
the index (based on the average for the calen- 
dar year 1926 as 100) increased from 110°1 
in the preceding month to 111-0 at the date 
under review, aS compared with 107-7 at 
November 1, 1935. At that date in the preced- 
ing fourteen years the index was as follows: 


1934, 100-2; 1938, 91-3; 1932, 84-7; 1981, 
103-0; 1930, 112-9; 1929, 124-6: 1928, 118-9; 
1927, 108-8; 1926, 104-0; 1925, 98-3: 1924, 


94-1; 1923, 100-0; 1922, 97-0; and 1921, 91-3. 

At the beginning of November, 1936, reports 
were furnished to the Department of Labour 
by 1,822 local trade unions with a member. 
ship aggregate of 184,259 persons. Of these, 
20,322, or a percentage of 11-0, were out of 
work as compared with percentages of 10:9 
at the beginning of October, 1936, and 13:3 
at the beginning of November, 1935. 


Reports received from the Offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada showed an 
increase in the work transacted during October, 
19386, when a comparison was made with 
September, but a decline from that recorded 
during the corresponding month a year ago, 
with the exception of the number of applicants 
registered, which was slightly higher than in 
October, 1935. The industrial groups showing 
the most marked changes under the yearly 
comparison were farming, which registered a 
substantial gain, and construction and main- 
tenance, which recorded a heavier loss. Vacan- 
cies in October, 1936, numbered 34,615, appli- 
cations 73,390 and placements in regular and 
casual employment 32,266. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting, 
and rent was $16.96 at the beginning of 
November as compared with $16.87 for October, 
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the increase being due mainly to a seasonal 
advance in the cost of foods. Comparative 
figures for certain earlier dates are $16.54 for 
November, 1935; $16.03 for November, 1934; 
$15.41 for June, 19383 (the low point in recent 
years) ; $22.03 for November, 1929; $21.60 for 
November, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and $14.36 for November, 
1914. In wholesale prices the weekly index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and based upon prices in 1926 as 
100 was 77:2 for each of the last two weeks 
in November as compared with 76:8 for each 
of the preceding three weeks. On a monthly 
basis the index was 77-1 for October, the latest 
available; 72-7 for November, 1935; 71-1 for 
November, 1934; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years) ; 95-7 for November, 
1929; 98-3 for November, 1921; 164-3 for 
May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 67-2 for 
November, 1914. 

The table on page 1098 gives the latest in- 
formation available reflecting industrial con- 
ditions in Canada. The index of the physical 
volume of business again advanced, being 
nearly four per cent higher in October than 
in the preceding month and sixteen per cent 
higher than in March, the low point since 
the beginning of 1936, while as compared with 
October, 1935, the advance was ten per cent. 
Of the principal factors used in the construc- 
tion of the index, mineral production, manu- 
facturing, electric power output and imports 
were considerably higher in October than in 
September, while construction, carloadings and 
exports were lower. All of these factors were 
higher in the month under review than in 
October, 1935. Information available for 
November shows continuing improvement in 
employment, carloadings and in sugar manu- 
factured, both as compared with the preceding 
month and with November, 1935. Contracts 
awarded were lower than in October, 1936, but 
higher than in November, 1935. 

The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for November was 14, involving 1,264 workers 
and causing time loss of 11,8327 man working 
days. <A strike of coal miners at Cadomin, 
Alberta, which commenced in October was 
the only dispute causing considerable time 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA® 
(Official statistics except where noted) 








1936 1935 





November October September || November October September 











Trade, external aggregate....... be ra 178,189,343} 142,565,370] 141,274,755] 144,073,870] 128,585,305 

Imports, merchandise for 

consumption.............66. So) Ser 65, 186,563 52,982,972 55, 958,033 52,751,020 44,689, 463 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 110, 998, 708 88, 894, 179 84,114, 990 90,526, 150 77, 258, 615 
Customs duty collected......... Sanlee canes te 8, 706, 724 7,879, 731 8,016, 961 7,951,499 6,839,075 
Bank debits to individual 

accounts...........- ies ateaie<'s Saul hre,. oatiance 3,328, 225,661] 3,133,564, 540 3,021,511,117| 2,907,516,367| 2,425, 895,084 
Bank notes in circulation........ HSS Se. Pa 117,971,877] 116,282,712) 130,526,762] 126,468,158} 131,747,122 
Bank deposits, SAVINGS........6- 5 Seam lpr Se ian AN 1,510,319,426} 1,500,864, 504]) 1,474, 122,395) 1,465,301, 708] 1,444,330,569 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 707,850,681} 687,836,073} 856,839,840] 855,599,556] 839,277,861 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

COMMON BLOCKS sete. sare ce tielalne 131-8 126-9 119-5 105-8 96-1 93-6 

Preterred stocks... Asie k so deeee 91-1 86-8 83-8 72-5 69-5 69-2 
(4) Index of interest rates........... 71-8 79.9 69-9 80-8 85 +4 88-3 


(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 


numbers ee eee... Uda gah isle 177-2 77641 76-4 72.7 73-1 72-4 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 
GEG. 5 ses ciove ararctele'e eee 6 sees $ 16-96 16-87 16-84 16-54 16-42 16-16 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted...].............. 88-5 76-3 80-1 80-9 69-6 
(*) Index, retail sales, adjusted......].............. 76-8 76-9 72-5 73-0 72-5 
{2) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 111-0 110-1 107-1 107-7 106-1 102-7 
{2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members).... 11-0 10-9 10-8 13-3 13-0 14-2 
Railway— 
(6) Car loadings, revenue 
frerghits!. eco. s. cee .. cars 211,573 233, 339 230,917 196, 700 219, 833 210,857 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 16,151,674 18, 786,278 17, 956, 964 15, 253, 708 17, 825,909 15,901,121 
Operating expenses. J27 ge yet ee ed 12, 836, 809 10, 957, 846 12,018, 206 11,718,407 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings..........++ Sil) A 14,249,421] 14,312,165) 11,859,007] 14,198,209] 13, 445, 654 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
lines...ack.. seen RREE Pee? ae OS ere 9, 846, 238 10, 889, 280 8,403, 598 9,948, 866 10, 155,436 
Steam railways, freight in 
ROY 80d (WU oh cin hCReP HOT cle oan csp Gee ee ee 3,055 ,488, 195}) 2,240, 117,939] 2,936,676, 940] 2, 713,920,043 
Building permits’. +. 2.-.-2..-.. Je Bees hat ony 4,120,416 3,644, 560 3,315,001 4,030,318 SOE eb es) 
(") Contracts awarded.......... 3 13, 840, 400 14, 957,200 16,558, 500 8,291, 000 14, 925,000 14, 743,000 
Mineral Production— 

PAS ILONS, oes stcocce ceo tons 74,337 75,051 51,892 64,562 45,521 54,360 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 98, 534 98,330 86,077 94,074 95,016 90, 952 

Herro-alloys. 25. cece oleae tons 5, 950 Dro 5,027 4,693 9,653 4,513 

Thea oo co tec oscewies pore 1 OY. jews Sedore oot ES see eC 29,128,356 32,545,947 32,986, 982 26,471, 867 

LMC. PAIS ald. ES eee Mbssttedaek oha.8 ORO ERCeR ict Oe ee 31,133,738 28,911,026 27,575, 751 27,125,462 

(ODDEF ..s jepkae deces sete eee ec Po: el Aer sr 36, 155, 266 34,524, 933 35,421,463 33,927,147 

INICKEEM eee ser ee eee oer tap: || Sea arenes: . 3S 334,080 15,871, 633 12,181,930 13,399,099 12, 936, 881 

Gold... QR RS OR Ounces Serene bei: «)| Sareestirewsc< es 4 330, 820 293,317 300, 866 281,533 

Siler. ck oenate « BSG OS OUNCES Petre ere ees Sail oc. sigte so ace chs oe 1,328, 661 1,616,355 1,323, 659 1,347,904 

ORL, Ne ree oe sates aaa CONS We. cathe es. 1,761,711 1,433, 483 1,601, 464 1,558, 683 1, 123, 453 
Crude petroleum imports....... ra ee oe ee 158, 760, 000 134,050,000 137,400,000 133, 730, 000 127,020,000 
Rubberamports:... 23-6 aero Ste lio cd ee 6, 966, 000 5,361,000 9,832,000 1,819,000 3,594,000 
Cotton, raw, imports........... ios. pian a) eae Saat 16,543,000 9,263,000 13,814,000 10,770,000 5,857,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. LESSER ne tet sss 1,472,000 1,422,000 9, 832, 000 1, 636, 000 1,053,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

DIB 2.) FOE eta. Seite cee Loxe (8 biol feet SoBe ue ee 311,562,616 263, 861, 906 239,348, 552 264, 727, 232 241, 351, 243 
Flour production............++- leds 1,701,267 1,516,122 1,603, 803 1,824, 754 1,535,189 
{s) Sugar mapufactured......... lbs. 141,335, 351 101, 692, 741 78,496, 030 129, 825, 202 74,056,391 71,183, 208 
Footwear production........... Pairs| Gees. F4i.. 1,927,901 2,106,081 1,706, 149 Ott: 713 1,982,451 
Qutput of central electric stations 

daily average...........++. jee] 0! hess nc ae 76, 723,000 68,055,000 71,444,000 69, 761, 000 03, 974,000 
Sales of insurance..............- tote 3 ote Gea meee 28, 839,000 26, 784, 000 34, 767,000 30, 184, 000 26, 442, 000 
Newsprint production........... EOS hoe 4 Oe 301,110 269, 780 262,850 266,520 223,890 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|.............. 4,592 2,481 12,020 T1128 3,819 
index of Physical Volume of 

U3) Ce BeEeOnOna 6 An ereSpUnc! [poo >.0.c CR ataerniets 119-8 115-3 110-0 107-2 101-9 
ENDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION......-ccoe}escccss essere: 123-8 117-6 113-5 109-5 102-5 

Mineral production .gvscchdeecinese- «2: sei elie ee 180-9 167-8 146-3 169-6 144-7 

Mannlacturing: .5, ote «clistuc leeine oltre’ 2)" + sa 122-2 115-4 118-5 105-4 100-0 

Constructionys se cas. ects cole caciiee vs os so bets 50-9 55-4 37-0 50:7 49-3 

PilectricpOwel, .. des. skits se -eieiede abide sfero<ehs 225-5 211-0 204-3 205-1 195-9 
ADISTRIG UIPION ae eterno eerie al III = n= 690 108-8 108-8 100-2 100-7 100-1 

Trade employment...)....s esse eeed ts ete 6 + od os 130-2 129-1 124-1 122-8 123-6 

Garloadings. . eias ts scteasitaepeminale “iets eres «(yee 74-5 79°3 66:8 71-0 69-6 

WeAPONUSpise ck ccrsceleie mies soleil setulae s en 100-0 87-0 93-7 85-4 77-6 

FOXPOTUS! Fe oc tow see ere res ebis'e steleelotolei held auals #:0) wis tele: 110-6 118:8 86:5 94-3 110-5 





*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. - 

{For the week ended November 27, 1936. ; 

(4) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 

(4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending November 28, 1936, and corresponding previous periods. 

(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending October 31, October 3, and September 5, 1936; November 2, 
October 5 and September 7, 1935. 

(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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loss. 
volving 2,222 workers and a time loss of 12,733 
days. In November last year there were 16 
disputes, involving 1,113 workers and time loss 
of 8,781 days, the most important dispute be- 
ing that involving longshoremen, etc., at Van- 
couver, B.C. Of the fourteen disputes recorded 
for November, eight were recorded as ter- 
minated, one resulting in favour of the work- 
ers involved, one in favour of the employer 
affected, two being partially successful, while 
compromise settlements were reached in two 
cases and the result of two recorded: as indefi- 
nite. Six disputes, involving approximately 
640 workers, were recorded as unterminated at 
the end of the month. These figures do not 
include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected 
. but which had not been called: off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department has received re- 
Disputes ports from two Boards of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investiga- 
Act tion appointed under the 

Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. One application for the establish- 


ment of a Board was also received. The text 
of the Board reports and other information 
pertaining to proceedings under the Act are 
given in the section commencing on page 1104. 


On December 5, placements 


Placements under the Dominion-Pro- 
Under Farm vincial farm improvement 
Improvement and employment plan 
and Empleoy- totalled 22,861. This total 
ment plan is divided provincially as 


follows: British Columbia, 
73; Alberta, 3,484; Saskatchewan, 14,926; 
Manitoba, 2,878; Quebec, 1,000. 

The plan has been adopted by New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island, but in Nova 
Scotia and Ontario the problem of the single 
unemployed is not cousidered of such urgency 
as to warrant participation. 

As outlined in the Lasour GazettE for Octo- 
ber (page 855), the arrangement between the 
Dominion and provincial governments pro- 
vides that each unemployed single man placed 
on a farm will receive $5 a month plus a bonus 
of $2.50 a month if he remains on the farm 
until March 31, 1937. 


Initiating a movement hay- 


Establishment ing as its objective the es- 
of local Home tablishment of local com- 
Improvement mittees to stimulate inter- 
Pian Associa- est in the Dominion Gov- 
tions ernment’s Home Improve- 


ment Plan (Lasour GAZETTE, 
November, 1936, page 988-89) a meeting was 
held on December 3, 1936, in Ottawa, for the 
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purpose of selecting a local body to co-operate 
with the National Employment Commission. 


Addresses were delivered, which were broad- 
cast over a national network of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, by the Hon. C. A. 
Dunning, Minister of Finance; Hon. Norman 
McL. Rogers, Minister of Labour; Hon. Ernest 
Lapointe, Minister of Justice; Mr. Arthur 
B. Purvis, Chairman of the National EKm- 
ployment Commission, and Professor W. A. 
Mackintosh, a member of the Employment 
Commission. 


Announcing the details of the Committee 
organization, Mr. Purvis stated that through- 
out Canada Provincial Committees are being 
established with prominent citizens as chair- 
men. 

The chairmen appointed were announced as 
follows: Edmund I. Higgs, Charlottetown ; 
Ralph P. Bell, Halifax; A. H. Wetmore, Saint 


- John; C. E. Gravel, Montreal; W. H. Carter, 


Winnipeg; A. E. Whitmore, Regina; H. M. E. 
Evans, Edmonton; and George Kidd, Van- 
couver. The duties of these provincial chair- 
men will involve the organizing of local com- 
mittees to be entrusted with the duty of 
actively promoting the adoption of the plan 
in their respective districts. 


Hon. C. A. Dunning, recapitulated the finan- 
cial details of the plan and indicated the 
facility with which loans could be obtained 
from local chartered banks. Commenting on 
this phase of the plan, Hon. Mr. Dunning 
observed :— 


“Already the banks and other approved lend- 
ing institutions have given many concrete 
evidences of their real desire to co-operate. 
Despite winter conditions and the fact that 
the details of the Plan were not widely 
familiar, the banks have reported to us that 
in the first two weeks the Plan has been in 
operation-—that is to say, during the first half 
of November—not less than 865 loans for an 
aggregate value of $325,000 were made by 
them. As the Plan becomes better known 
and as local community effort is increasingly 
organized, the number and volume of these 
loans will show a rapid increase, and I have 
every confidence that by the end of another 
year we will have reached the objective which 
the sponsors of the Plan had in mind.” 


The Hon. Mr. Lapointe emphasized that 
“the Home Improvement Plan has been ar- 
ranged in order to help the small owners so 
hard hit by the depression.” Continuing, he 
added “we must put to work organized means 
to create work. That is why the National 
Employment Commission has been created.” 
The Minister commended the Commission and 
urged the co-operation of all concerned in 
contributing to the success of this plan. 
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“The plan provides Canadian citizens with 
an obligation as well as an opportunity,” de- 
clared Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, Minister 
of Labour. 

“Our opportunity as home-owners is matched 
by our obligations as citizens. In every city, 
town and village of Canada there are men on 
relief or unemployed who are able and anxi- 
ous to use their idle hands in the improve- 
ment of our homes. These men are our neigh- 
bours and our countrymen. Many of them 
are skilled mechanics. 

“Their craftsmanship and experience are a 
national asset which must not be wasted,” Mr. 
Rogers emphasized. “Most of them have 
families dependent on them. Many of them 
have had no work for the entire period of 
the depression. 

“An opportunity was owed these unemployed 
workers in the building trades to re-establish 
themselves in their chosen calling. 

“Our opportunity to improve our homes is 
their opportunity to recover independence, 
self-respect and a livelihood. To the extent 
that work is created by the home improve- 
ment plan, relief rolls will be reduced, the tax 
burden will be lessened and, most important 
of all, the welfare and happiness of our people 
will be increased beyond measure.” 

Professor W. A. Mackintosh, a member of 
the National Employment Commission, out- 
lined the duties of local committees and em- 
phasized the necessity of their doing every- 
thing possible to facilitate wide adoption 
of the scheme. 

Although he had expected to be present at 
the meeting, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister, at the last moment, 
found it impossible to attend. A letter from 
the Prime Minister was read, endorsing the 
plan as a means of affording employment to 
many workers and an opportunity for Cana- 
dians to rehabilitate their homes. 

As a result of the keen interest at this 
representative meeting, which was presided 
over by His Worship Mayor Stanley Lewis, a 
local committee was formed to work in co- 
operation with the National Employment 
Commission. 


Changes in the administra- 
Re-organization tion of certain acts in AIl- 
of provincial berta were made effective 
services in by Orders in Council pub- 
Alberta lished in the November 14 

issue of the Alberta Gazette. 
Administration of The Bureau of Labour Act, 
The Minimum Wage Act, The Factories Act, 
The Boilers Act, The Labour Disputes Act, 
The Employment Offices Act, The Trade 
‘Schools Regulation Act, and the Theatres Act 
(concerning inspection and _licensing)—all 


formerly assigned to the Commissioner of 
Labour—has been allocated among other de- 
partments and services. This transference of 
administration, together: with the resignations 
of three senior officers—Mr. Walter Smitten, 
Commissioner of Labour; Mr. E. F. Howard, 
Industrial Standards Officer; and Mr. G. W. 
Keddy, Chief Clerk—practically results in the 
abolition of the Provincial Bureau of Labour. 

The Factories Act was amended at the 
special session of the Legislature (LABouR 
GazEeTTE, November, page 997) whereby the 
section dealing with hours was deleted, and 
such regulations now are under the new Hours 
of Work Act (Lasour Gazettr, November, 
page 995). 

It is understood that all mechanical inspec- 
tion activities under The Factories Act and 
The Boilers Act are transferred to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, and that the two 
minimum wage acts, the Industrial Standards 
Act and the Labour Disputes Act are now to 
be administered by the new Industrial Rela- 
tions Board. 

The Male Minimum Wage Act, enacted 
during the first session in 1936 (Lasour 
GazettE, June, page 998), and the Minimum 
Wage Act (applying to women) were pro- 
claimed in effect from November 2, 1936. 

Other changes involve the transference of 
the inspection of theatres to the Department 
of the Provincial Secretary; the administration 
of the Employment Offices Act by the Depart- 
ment of Public Health; and the administration 
of the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act and all 
licensing regulations by the Department of 
Trade and Industry. 


The personael of the Board 


Personnel of of Industrial Relations of 


Alberta Board Alberta was announced in 
of Industrial the Alberta Gazette of 
Relations November 14 to comprise: 


Mr. Clayton Adams, chair- 
man; Mr. W. D. King, Deputy Minister of 
Trade and Industry; and Dr. Victor Wright, 
chairman of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 

Under the provisions of the Hours of Work 
Act (Lasour Gazette, November, page 995) 
the Board is authorized to inquire into and fix 
hours of Labour, but the Act does not apply 
to farm labourers or domestic servants. 


Announcement was made 
recently of the appointment 
of a commission by the 
Government of Nova Scotia 
to make a survey of the 
operations of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act in 
The Commissioners appointed 


Commission to 
make survey of 
Workmen’s 
Compensation 
in Nova Scotia 


the Province. 
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are: J. A. Hanway, K.C., of Amherst; Dr. W. 
D. Forrest, Halifax, and Howard Cunningham, 
Mining Engineer, Bear River. The purpose 
of the Commission will be to review and if 
found necessary, recommend revisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The Commis- 
sioners will be required to study what methods 
are being used in other provinces and compare 
them with those in Nova Scotia. 

According to a statement made by the Hon. 
Michael Dwyer, Minister of Labour “the 
Commission will give attention to the manner 
in which the present Act affects both employer 
and employee in all classes of labour coming 
within its jurisdiction. They will investigate 
the rates of compensation now paid and the 
ability of industry to pay, and they will con- 
sider also the question of administration from 
the standpoint of efficiency and economy.” 


On November 28, 1936, the 


New York State Supreme Court of the 
Unemployment United States, upheld the 
Insurance Act constitutionality of the 
declared valid New York Unemployment 

| Insurance Act. (LABour 
GazeETTE, January, 1936, page 5, and Novem- 


1936, page 981). The New York Act is de- 
signed to supplement the federal social insur- 
ance statute, and has been used as a model for 
similar legislation enacted in other states. 


It has been estimated that in New York 
State alone, 76,000 employers have contributed 
to a fund covering more than 2,500,000 em- 
ployees, and that to date about $22,000,000 
has been paid in to this fund. 

Under the New York Unemployment In- 
surance Act employers of more than four 
persons, with certain exceptions, pay 1 per cent 
of their pay rolls into the fund during 1936, 
2 per cent in 1937 and 3 per cent thereafter. 
Benefits go from the fund to the unemployed 
workers, on a basis of 50 per cent of the full- 
time weekly wage, with a minimum of $5 and 
a maximum of $15 weekly, up to sixteen weeks. 

Unemployment compensation laws are now 
operating in sixteen states and the District 
of Columbia, it being estimated that about 
8,000,000 workers are affected by these laws. 


The total number of per- 


Unemployment sons insured (aged 14 and 
insurance under 65 years) against 
statistics in unemployment under the 
Great Britain Unemployment Insurance 


Act of Great Britain is 
estimated in the November issue of the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette, at 
approximately 13,980,000. This figure does 
not include those insurable under the Agri- 
cultural Scheme. The corresponding total for 
Great Britain and-Northern Ireland is esti- 


mated at 14,285,000, at July 6, 1936, compared 
with 14,002,500 in July, 1935, an increase of 
over 282,000. Of this increase, over 207,000 
was accounted for by boys and girls of 16 
and 17 years of age, and is considered a re- 
flection of the sharp rise in the birth rate 
since the war. 

Benefits recently became payable under the 
British Agricultural unemployment insurance 


‘scheme which was introduced by the British 


Government early this year. Details of this 
scheme were reviewed in the LaBour GAZETTE 
for March, 1936, page 222. 

Since May of this year, masters and men 
in the farming industries have been paying 
contributions at the rate of 44d. each week 
and now those men who are unfortunate 
enough to be unemployed can claim benefit 
under the scheme. It is reported, however, 
that there will not be much unemployment in 
the farming communities of England this 
winter, and that the difficulty in most dis- 
tricts has been to get enough men to keep 
pace with seasonal harvesting activities. 


The setting up of initial 


Old Age wage records and the assign- 
Benefits to be ment of social security 
paid Under U.S. account numbers to an esti- 
Social Security mated 26,000,000 American 
Act workers, for whom federal 


old-age benefits will begin 
to accrue in January under the Social Security 
Act (Lasour Gazerte, September, 1935, page 
801) was carried out by the Post-office De- 
partment in co-operation with the Social 
Security Board during November. The Social 
Security Act provides for old-age benefits in 
the form of retirement payments to workers 
qualifying at 65. The setting up of wage 
records and the assignment of social security 
account numbers involved the filling out of 
an application form by the individual em- 
ployee, the making of a permanent office 
record based on the application, and the re- 
turn to the individual worker of a card certi- 
fying that an account has been set up in his 
name. 

It has been estimated that pension collec- 
tions will amount to 14,000 million dollars 
within 15 years, and 45,000 million dollars by 
1975. On January 1, 1937, a two per cent 
tax on all payrolls becomes effective, This 
tax is to be met equally by employers and 
employees at one per cent each. Through a 
period of several years the collection will in- 
crease gradually to six per cent. 

Pensions ranging from $10 to $85 a month 
after January 1, 1942, will become payable by 
the Social Security Board. In the meantime 
contributions will be allowed to accumulate 
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in the Treasury in a special “old age reserve 
account,” the Treasury secretary, as set out in 
the pension law, investing “such portion of the 
amounts credited to the account as is not in 
his judgment required to meet current with- 
drawals.” Such investments “may be made 
only in interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States or in obligations guaranteed as 
to both principal and interest by the United 
States.” 


Rules and regulations gov- 


Compensation erning) compensation and 
Regulations medical expenses for em- 
Governing ployees of the United States 
Employees of receiving security payments 
U.S.A. on have recently been pub- 


lished in a bulletin issued 
by the United States Em- 
ployees Compensation Commission. As 
pointed out in the bulletin Section 2 of the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 
provides compensation for the disability or 
death of a person receiving from that appro- 
priation security payment (wages) for ser- 
vices rendered as an employee of the United 
States, provided such disability or death re- 
sults from traumatic injury sustained while 
in the performance of duty. The compensa- 
tion benefits authorized by the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act of 1916 are ex- 
tended to such persons subject to the limita- 
tions and conditions specified in the Act 
approved February 15, 1934. 


Security Wages 


As defined. in the regulations, “employee” 
includes only persons receiving from funds 
made available by the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 19385 for services rendered 
as employees of the United States, security 
payments (wages) in accordance with schedules 
established by the President. 


The term “injury” means only traumatic 
injury by accident causing harm or damage to 
the physical structure of the body and shall 
not include disease in any form except as it 
shall naturally result from such injury. 


The regulations stipulate that the total 
aggregate compensation in any individual case 
shall not exceed $3,500, and that the monthly 
compensation “shall not in any event exceed 
the rate of $25, both exclusive of medical 
costs.” A special schedule of compensation 
for death or injury (“in lieu of all other com- 
pensation in such cases”) is to be established 
by the United States Employees Compensation 
Commission. 


Industrial production is ra- 


March of pidly improving in the great 
Recovery majority of countries and 
Reviewed by unemployment is being re- 
International duced without any marked 
Labour Office rise in prices, according to 


the latest review of the 
world economic situation by the International 
Labour Office. This is stated in a report on 
economic developments in 1936 which the 
Office submitted to the Seventy-seventh Ses- 
sion of the Governing Body held at Geneva in 
November. 

Other features to which the report calls 
attention are: unemployment has not been 
reduced to the extent that industrial produc- 
tion has recovered, nor is there any comparable 
improvement in international trade; recovery 
closely coincides with the adoption of expan- 
sionist measures; and to a great extent the im- 
provement in production is due to an increase 
in the output of investment rather than of 
consumption of goods. 

After examining the indices of industrial 
production for 12 representative countries, the 
report concludes that industrial production, 
which during the depression declined more 
than 30 per cent, is now running at a higher 
level than in the corresponding months of 
1935 and is above the 1929 level. 

In the United States, the production of in- 
vestment goods is rapidly recovering and the 
movement of the consumption goods index is 
likewise upwards, although there is still some 
distance to go for the 1929 level to be at- 
tained in either category. 

The production of consumption goods in 
Japan is some 30 to 40 per cent above the 
1930 level and at present almost stationary. 
But the production, of investment goods is 
approximately twice what it was in 1930, and 
continues to rise rapidly. 

The unemployment index shows a steady 
decline, but is still some 50 per cent above 
what it was in 1929. The situation in 1935 
was already better than that. in 1934, and 
there has been a further advance in the current 
year. The progress made in Australia, Great 
Britain, Canada, Germany and the United 
States is particularly noticeable. 

Except in France, the changes in the cost 
of living and wholesale prices in 1936, as 
compared with the previous year, are insig- 
nificant. 

Finally, the quantum of world trade, says 
the report, is still some 20 per cent short of 
the 1929 position. An upward trend is dis- 
cernible in Japan, the United States and Can- 
ada, but in Japan the rapid rise in the value 
of exports over the last few years appears to 
be tailing off. 
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In addition to surveying recovery in industry 
the I.L.O. deals similarly with the advance in 
agriculture stating that “in agriculture there 
are evident signs of recovery” and that “in 
recent months agricultural income has risen in 
most countries and for all kinds of products.” 





According to a press report, the Western 
Clock Co., of Peterboro, Ontario, planned 
to distribute approximately $20,000 in wage 
bonuses to 461 employees on December 15. 
It was planned that the bonus should take the 
form of two weeks’ pay at the hourly rate for 
each employee who has been with the com- 
pany one year or more and all others who 
have worked less than one year were to be 
given a bonus in proportion to the number 
of calendar months’ service. The bonus pay- 
ment is in keeping with the wage payment 
principles of the company. Other benefits 
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long established are group life insurance, vaca- 
tions with pay, and athletic club privileges. 





The ship and boat building industry, in- 
cluding alterations and repairs, and the trade 
of servicing and repair of current-consuming 
electrical appliances have been added to 
Schedule A of the Apprenticeship Act of 
British Columbia, according to a notice pub- 
lished in the British Columbia Gazette of 
November 5, 1936. 





A wage increase of approximately 74 per 


cent was announced recently by the Proctor 
Gamble Company, to take effect December 
1, 1986. A bonus to factory workers and 
clerks amounting to 4 per cent of their 1936 
earnings, to be distributed soon after Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, was also announced. 


Report of Department of Pensions and National Health, 1935-36 


According to a report for the fiscal year 
1935-36 issued by the Department of Pensions 
and National Health including the reports of 
the Canadian Pension Commission, the Pension 
Appeal Court and the War Veterans’ Allow- 
ance Committee, pensions and associated ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1936, amounted to $53,741,996. 

Net cash payments for Great War pensions 
were $41,521,576, a reduction as compared with 
$41,953,036 in the preceding 12 months. 

War veterans’ allowances of $2,531,489, un- 
employment assistance of $2,865,579 sheltered 
employment costing $52,132, and hospital al- 
lowances amounting to $1,315,347 brought the 
total cash payments to $47,786,123. 

Indirect payments by way of hospital treat- 
ment amounting to $2,760,866 and other charges 
for transportation and otherwise amounted to 
$2,982 348. 

Expenditures including returned soldiers’ in- 
surance, militia pensions and other items 
amounted to $2,973,525. — 


Canadian Pension Commission 


A statement of operations of the Canadian 
Pension Commission indicated there were 
97,299 pensions in force at the end of the fiscal 
year, compared with 96,645 on March 31, 1935. 
These were divided into 79,124 disability pen- 
sions and 18,175 pensions for dependents. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year, 1,283 pensions were awarded, 
709 reinstated and 1,041 discontinued. 

Examination of a table of ages for disability 
pensioners draws attention to the passage of 
years since the war. The great majority of 
pensioners are now over 40 years of age. There 
are a few as young as 34, and one is 91. The 


largest group is listed as 40 years old, the 
number being 4,440. The average age is 48-75 
years. 

Cost of administration in the pensions sec- 
tion of the Department was $2,242,098, divided 
among departmental salaries and general ex- 
penses, $1,065,497; Canadian Pension Commis- 
sion, $538,196; Veterans Bureau, $185,072; Pen- 
sion Appeal Court, $38,223; and payments to 
the comptroller of the treasury, $415,110. 


Pensioners’ Workmen’s Compensation 


The provisions under which the Department 
assumes responsibility in respect of accidents 
sustained by pensioners of 25 per cent and 
upwards while engaged in industry was con- 
tinued during the year under review. During 
the fiscal year 1935-36, there were 279 claims 
made in comparison with 180 during the previ- 
ous year. The expenditure however, was only 
$27,138.47 compared with $36,419. 


The report of the National Health Division 
gives a comprehensive account of the work 
involved in the analysis of food and drug 
products. Tabular summaries are given of the 
results of the examination of the more import- 
ant foods and the ultimate disposal of imports 
of food shipments examined. 


The Narcotic Division section of the report 
deals with the campaign waged against illicit 
drug trafficking, detailing the important prose- 
cutions. 

Reports are also presented with reference to 
the Public Health Engineering Service, en- 
gaged in the protection of the health of tour- 
ists and the travelling public, and the marine 
hospital service for sick and injured sailors. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


N November 30 a Board of Conciliation 

and Investigation was established by the 
Minister of Labour under the provisions of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with a dispute between the Cadomin Coal 
Company, Limited, at Cadomin, Alberta, and 
its employees being members of Cadomin 
Local No. 7296, United Mine Workers of 
America. This dispute relates to the inter- 
pretation of a clause in the wage agreement 
entered into on April 1, 1936, providing for 
equalization of work for the miners, approxi- 
mately 350 men being directly affected by the 
controversy. In accordance with the terms of 
the agreement, the dispute was dealt with in 
the first instance by a joint committee of 
miners and officials. The efforts of this com- 
mittee proving ineffective, the dispute was 
then referred to an independent chairman who 
was named by the Minister of Labour at the 
request of the disputants. The decision of 
the independent chairman did not prove ac- 
ceptable to the employees, and a strike occur- 
red on October 28. Both parties to the dis- 


pute requested the conciliation services of the 
Western Representative of the Department 
of Labour, who proceeded to Cadomin and 
conferred with the. executive committee of 
the local union. It was finally agreed to refer 
the dispute to a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, the decision of such Board, 
it is understood, to be final and binding upon 
both parties during the term of the present 
wage agreement. The employees resumed 
work immediately and both the employer and 
employees applied for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation to- 
wards the end of November. The personnel 
of the Board is as follows: Dr. A. E. Cameron, 
Professor of Mining Engineering in the Faculty 
of Applied Science, University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton, chairman, appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other board members; 
Mr. George Kellock, of Coleman, Alberta, 
nominated by the company; and Mr. Angus 
J. Morrison, of Calgary, Alberta, nominated 
by the employees. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Hamilton By-Product Coke Ovens, 
Limited, and lis Stationary Engineers and Operators 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Hamilton By-Product Coke Ovens, Limited, 
and its stationary engineers and operators, 
members of Local Union No. 700, International 
Union of Operating Engineers, presented to the 
Minister of Labour on November 21 a unani- 
mous report, to which was attached a signed 
agreement between the parties concerned. The 
agreement reached as a result of the efforts of 
the Board provides for a wage increase of 5 
cents an hour to twenty-four different classi- 
fications of labour. The members of the 
Board were ag follows: Mr. H. H. Ward, of 
Ottawa, chairman, appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other Board members, 
Messrs. L. B. Spencer, K.C., of Welland, 
Ontario, and Fred Bancroft, of Oakville, 
‘Ontario, nominees of the company and em- 
ployees respectively. 

The text of the report of the Board and of 
the agreement follows. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir: 
Re Industrial Disputes 
and 
Re Difference between the Hamilton By-Pro- 
duct Coke Ovens, Limited and certain of 
its employees, being stationary engineers 
and operators, members of Local 700, of 
the International Union of Operating En- 

gineers. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you to inquire into the dispute 
between the Hamilton By-Product Coke 
Ovens Limited and their employees met in 
Hamilton on November 11 and continued 
their sittings until November 19. The parties 
to the reference were represented by: 

For the Company.—T. P. Pinckard, General 
Manager; H. G. Henry, Assistant Comptroller ; 
L. A. Miller, General Superintendent. 

For the Employees—Frank H. Healey, In- 
ternational Vice-President; W. J. Burr, Busi- 
ness manager of Local 700; John Cauley, 
Secretary of Local 700; E. L. Moore, one 
of the employees. 


Investigation Act 
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At the beginning of the inquiry, and after 
reading the reference, and having an informal 
discussion with both parties, the members of 
the Board felt that this was a case in which 
the conciliatory features of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act should be largely 
followed. The efforts of the Board were 
directed along these lines. 

At first it did not seem possible to bring 
the parties together, but after listening to 
each side present their arguments in a more 
formal manner, during which written docu- 
ments were filed, the Board, at an opportune 
moment, again suggested that the parties 
meet together and see if they could arrive at 
a settlement. ’ 

The first attempt at a settlement in which 
an offer was made, was unsuccessful, but later 
new offers were made with the result that 
both parties agreed, and finding themselves in 
agreement, found a successful formula which 
they reduced to writing in the form of an 
agreement. 

The representatives of both parties pre- 
sented their side of the argument with vigour 
and forcefulness, but at all times friendly, 
which shows that the relations between em- 
ployer and employee have been and are very 
friendly. The members of the Board received 
the agreement which was signed, and here- 
with attach the agreement between the parties 
to this report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Hamilton, Ontario, this 19th day 
of November, A.D. 1936. 


(Sed.) H. H. Ward, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Lynn B. Spencer, 
Member of Board. 
Fred Bancroft, 
Member of Board. 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT 


November 18, 1936. 
This is an Agreement between the Hamilton 
By-Product Coke Ovens Limited, of Hamilton, 
Ontario, and the International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 700, of Hamilton, 
Ontario, which shall be effective beginning 
October 1, 1936, and ending October 1, 1987. 
If either party does not notify the other party 
in writing at least thirty days previous to 
October 1, 1937, of its intention to terminate 
this Agreement on October 1, 1937, this Agree- 
ment shal] remain in force until October 1, 1938. 
In this Agreement, “employee” shall mean a 
skilled workman permanently employed upon 
plant operation at a wage rate per hour and 
shall not include a foreman, an unskilled work- 
man, a temporary employee or an employee 
who is paid wages at other than a wage rate 
per hour. 


(Sed.) 


Section 1 

The company shall not require an employee 
to work more than eight hours in one period of 
twenty-four hours, except: 


(a) Where such employee is required to work 
overtime owing to the failure of the re- 
lief employee. 

(6) Where such employee requests of the 
company and is granted a definite period 
of time off and his fellow employee or em- 
ployees consent to work in his place. 

(c) Where such employee is allowed a relief 
of at least eight hours before he is re- 
quired to report for work, after he has 
already worked one period in that day. 


Section 2 

The company shall not require an employee 
to work more than six days in any one period 
of seven consecutive days, except: 

(a) Where such employee is required to work 
overtime owing to the failure of the re- 
lief employee. 

(b): Where such employee requests of ‘the 
company and is granted a definite period 
of time off and his fellow employee or 
employees consent to work in his place. 

(c) Where such employee is allowed a relief 
of at least eight hours before he ig re- 
quired to report for work after he has 
already worked one period in that day. 


Section 3 

The company may require an employee to 
work more than eight hours in any one period 
of twenty-four hours at a time other than those 
hereinbefore mentioned and for such other 
timies, the company shall pay the standard or 
regular wage rate of the company for that 
kind of work, plus 50 per cent of that standard 
or regular wage rate. 


Section 4 


The company shall not permanently increase 
the amount of work which an employee is nor- 
mally required to do without first discussing 
the matter with the employee and the Grievance 
Committee. 


Section 5 

No cessation of labour to take place until 
the highest authority in the company and the 
Grievance Committee have met and endeavoured 
to reach an amicable settlement. 


Section 6 


A Grievance Committee shall be formed from 
the employees covered by this Agreement and 
officials of Local 700 to adjust any misunder- 
standings between the employees and the com- 
pany which may present themselves. This com- 
mittee shall first discuss any grievance with the 
plant superintendent before discussing it with 
any higher executive of the company. 


Section 7? 

The company shall not directly or indirectly 
discriminate against any member of the Union 
and the Union shall not discriminate in any 
way, shape or form, against the company. 

In the event of dismissal or shifting of a 
member of Local 700 to a less remunerative 
position, an investigation may be conducted 
jointly by the Grievance Committee and officials 
of the company. 


Section 8-A 

An increase of 5 cents per hour over their 
present hourly wage rates shall be paid to the 
employees who are members of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Local 700, and 
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employed in the following company classifica- 
tions of labour: 
1. Relief flueman and pusherman. 
2. Assistant benzol operator. 
8. Circulation operator. 
4. By-product engineer. 
5. Back door machine operator. 
6. Sulphate operator. 
7. Crane operator. 
8. Quenching engineer. 
9. Relief electrician and helper. 
10. Electrician. 
11. Pusherman. 
12. Gas holder engineer. 
13. Relief by-product engineer and circu- 
lation operator. 
14. Yard locomotive engineer. — 
15. Relief yard locomotive engineer, yard 
switchman and quenching engineer. 
16. Main boiler house engineer. 
' 17. Relief holder engineer and main boiler 
house engineer. 
18. Oven charging car operator. 
19. Coal mixing bin operator. 
20. Coal mixing table operator . 
21. Relief back door machine operator and 
charging car operator. 
22. Relief coal mixing table, coal mixing 
bin, and coke screen operator. 
23. Yard locomotive switchman and _loco- 
motive fireman. 
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Section 8-B 
An increase of 4 cents per hour over his 
present hourly wage rate shall be paid to the 
1. Plant oiler. 


Section 8-C 
An increase of 5 cents per hour over his pre- 
sent hourly wage rate shall be paid to the 
1. Relief switchman and fireman on the crane 
and locomotive 
while he is employed as a skilled workman and 
he shall be paid the hourly wage rate applying 
to an unskilled job while he is employed as an 
unskilled workman. 


Signed 


For the— 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF OPERATING 
ENGINEERS, Local 700. 

By G. H. Tinley. 

By John F. Cauley. 


For the— 
HAMILTON BY-PRODUCT COKE OVENS, 
LIMITED 
Signed 


By T. P. Pinckard, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 
By H. Henry, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Canadian National Railways and 
Its Pursers and Stewards Staffs Engaged in Pacific Coast Steam- 


ship Service. 


A unanimous report was received by the 
Minister of Labour on December 3 from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and its pursers 
and stewards staffs engaged in Pacific Coast 
Steamship Service, members of the Canadian 


Brotherhood of Railway Employees. The 
Board, which was composed of Mr. R. O. 
Campney, formerly of Vancouver, B.C., and 


now of Ottawa, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint reeommend- 
ation from the other Board members, Captain 
B. L. Johnson, of Vancouver, nominated by 
the company, and Rev. C. D. Clarke, of Prince 
Rupert, nominated by the men, was successful 
in bringing about an adjustment of the dis- 
pute respecting wages and working conditions, 
agreements based generally on the recommend- 
ations formulated by the Board being reached 
covering employees in the Stewards Depart- 
ment, as well as the supervisory officers of the 
Pursers and Stewards Departments. 


Report of Board 


Report of Board of Concilation and Investiga- 
tion (Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
RS.C; 1927, Capli2)* in ‘Wiewmatter tof 
a dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways (employer); and its pursers and 
stewards staffs engaged in Pacific Coast 
Steamship Service, members of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
(employees). 

Application having been made pursuant to 
the provisions of the Act by the members of 
the Pursers and Stewards Staffs of the Cana- 
dian National Pacific Coast Steamship Service 
on the 6th day of March, A.D. 1936, for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, and a statement in reply having 
been transmitted by the Canadian National 
Railways to the Registrar on the 20th day of 
March, A.D. 1936, a Board was duly estab- 
lished on the Ist day of June, A.D. 1936, con- 
sisting of the following members: 


R. O. CaMpney, 
Chairman, 
Capt. B. L. JoHnson, 
Nominee of Employers, 
Rev. C. D. CLARKE, 
Nominee of Employees. 


DrEcEMBER,. 1936 


Immediately after appointment the Board 
met, organized, laid down the procedure it 
proposed to follow, and on June 10 met the 
representatives of the parties and commenced 
its hearings. 


Objection was taken by the employer to the 
presence of representatives of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees on the 
Employees’ Committee and to the fact that 
the Employees’ Committee was a joint com- 
mittee made up of and representing both 
Supervisory Officers and Ratings. 


In support of these objections the employer 
stated that it was quite willing to discuss at 
any time with committees composed of super- 
visory officers actually in service any grievances 
which those officers might have and with com- 
mittees representing ratings actually in service 
any grievances which the ratings might have. 
It maintained, however, that to deal with joint 
committees of supervisory officers and ratings 
and to seek to adjust differences by common 
agreement or schedule affecting both groups 
was impracticable and undesirable as being 
prejudicial to the maintenance of proper dis- 
cipline aboard ship. The employer also took 
the ground that representation of the em- 
ployees before the Board should be drawn 
from men actually in service, and should not 
include representatives of labour organizations 
not being employees engaged in the employer’s 
steamship service. 

After hearing representations on behalf of 
both parties and giving the matter careful 
consideration the Board pointed out that under 
Section 40 of the Act it was open to the em- 
ployees to select such representatives as they 
might desire within the limitations to that sec- 
tion and that in selecting representatives who 
were known to be officials of labour organiza- 
tions they were acting quite within their rights. 
The Board further suggésted that, so far as 
the Board and its proceedings were concerned, 
and so far as the employer’s objection was con- 
cerned, the presence of any such persons on 
the Employees’ Committee was to be con- 
strued, not as a recognition of their presence as 
representing a labour organization, but rather 
as the direct representatives of the employees 
concerned with the matters in dispute. The 
Board’s views on this point were finally ac- 
cepted by both parties. 

As to the second objection of the employer, 
namely, that the employer should not be com- 
pelled to consider grievances affecting super- 
visory officers and those affecting ratings with 
a joint committee representing both groups, 
the representatives of the employees volun- 
tarily expressed their willingness to agree, for 
the purpose of facilitating negotiations, to the 
principle of two committees, each committee 
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to deal with the matters in dispute as affecting 
its respective group. This preliminary point 
was thus amicably settled without necessitat- 
ing a finding by the Board. A committee 
representing the supervisory officers, that is to 
say pursers and their assistants, chief and 
second stewards, and chief cooks, and a com- 
mittee representing the ratings, that is to say 
store-keepers, printers, night saloonmen, wait- 
ers, bedroom stewards, stewardesses, bellmen, 
messmen, porters, page-boys and galley staff 
were accordingly appointed. The employer 
then expressed a desire to meet such commit- 
tees immediately, apart from the Board, in an 
endeavour to work out directly an amicable 
settlement of the points in dispute. 


The Board thereupon adjourned to permit 
the carrying on of direct negotiations and on 
the understanding that daily reports would be 
made by the parties to the Board as to pro- 
gress made. 

Direct negotiations continued during the 
week followmg June 10, and on June 17, the 
parties having indicated that they had pro- 
gressed as far as they believed possible with- 
out the assistance of the Board, the Board 
again resumed its sittings. 

At the resumed hearings it was found that, 
while many matters had been adjusted and so 
removed from the field of controversy, little 
or no progress had been made in respect of 
many of the important points at issue. 


To clarify the situation therefore the Board 
directed the Employees’ Committees to pre- 
pare draft schedules for submission to the 
employer and adjourned until June 24 when 
the parties were directed to again appear be- 
fore the Board for the purpose of indicating 
the points on which agreement had been 
reached, and of submitting full representations 
on the points on which agreement might be 
found to be impossible. 

Hearings were resumed on June 24 and con- 
tinued for some days during which all points 
in dispute were thoroughly investigated by the 
Board and full representations submitted by 
both parties. As a result agreement was 
reached on a number of outstanding matters 
but a substantial number of points still re- 
mained on which mutual agreement seemed 
entirely unlikely. 

The Board therefore deemed it advisable to 
consider such matters privately and after giv- 
ing careful consideration to the representations 
at a number of private sittings, the Board was 
able to formulate unanimous recommendations 
to the parties as to the settlement of the dis- 
puted points. 

These recommendations, as well as those 
matters on which the parties had themselves 
reached agreement, were embodied in two 
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schedules prepared by the Board covering the 
supervisory officers and the ratings respectively 
and were submitted to both parties for con- 
sideration, with a request that the parties in- 
dicate their acceptance or rejection by July 
27, 1936. 


In accordance with the Board’s request the 
ratings prior to July 27 indicated their accept- 
ance of the Board’s recommendations as did 
the supervisory officers subject to a request 
for further consideration of a number of minor 
matters. The employer asked for and was 
granted further time in which to consider the 
draft schedules, and subsequently asked leave 
to meet the Board with the Employees’ Com- 
mittees to discuss the draft schedules in de- 
tail. Further hearings were accordingly ar- 
ranged and the Board resumed sittings on 
August 17 and continued its hearings until 
August 21. As a result of these sittings the 
parties were finally brought together and agree- 
ment reached on all outstanding matters. 


A schedule was accordingly prepared by the 
Board embodying the agreement between the 
employer and the ratings, which schedule was 
duly executed by the parties in the presence 
of the Board on September Ist, 1936. A copy 
of the schedule thus adopted is appended 
hereto. 


The Committee representing supervisory 
officers and the employer, having agreed to 
adjust their differences amicably without em- 
bodying the terms of their agreement in a 
formal schedule, on September 2 filed with the 
Board a letter signed by representatives of 
both parties certifying that all matters in dis- 
pute had been amicably adjusted and that the 
services of the Board were no longer required. 
A copy of said letter is appended hereto. 


The Board is therefore pleased to be able 
to report that it has succeeded in bringing the 
parties together and amicably adjusting their 
differences by mutual agreement. 


Twenty-four sittings in all were held by the 
Board in connection with the adjustment of 
this dispute. 

In conclusion the Board wishes to express its 
deep appreciation of the straightforward man- 
ner in which each party presented its case, of 
the willingness with which all material re- 
quested by the Board was prepared and sub- 
mitted and of the general desire evidenced by 
both parties at all times to be helpful to the 
Board. The Board also wishes to commend 
the sympathetic attitude shown by the em- 
ployer’s representatives towards the welfare 
of its employees and the conciliatory spirit and 
loyalty to their employer evidenced by the 


Employees’ Committee throughout the pro- 

ceedings. 

Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 30th day of 
November, A.D. 1936. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) R. O. Campney, Chairman. 
B. L. Jounson, Member. 
C. D. Cuarxe, Member. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE CANADIAN NATIONAL 
STEAMSHIPS (PACIFIC) AND THE EMPLOY- 
EES OF THE STEWARDS’ DEPARTMENT, O.N.S:S. 
AS ENUMERATED HEREIN. 


Article 1 
SCOPE 
The following rules shall govern the service 
of employees, Canadian National Steamships 
(Pacific) as set forth in this article. 


(a) Storekeepers, Linenkeepers, 
and Night Saloonsmen. 

(b) Waiters, Bedroom Stewards, Steward- 
esses and Bellmen. 

(c) Messmen. 

(d) Porters. 

(e) Page Boys. 

(f) Galley Staff. 


Article 2 


PROMOTION AND SENIORITY 


Seniority will be established from the date 
an employee first entered the service, and 
in the filling of vacancies and permanent 
new positions, including those of more than 
two months’ duration, merit and ability be- 
ing sufficient, seniority shall govern. Sen- 
iority will date from the expiration of six 
months accumulative service, provided such 
accumulated service does not extend be- 
yond the third year from date of first em- 
ployment. 

(b) Employees who have been discharged shall 
if not re-employed within one year be re- 
garded as new employees, and employees 
who have resigned from the service of the 
Company shall lose all previous seniority. 

(e) Employees now filling or promoted to official 
positions with the Company will retain 
their seniority rights and rank, and con- 
tinue to accumulate seniority provided that 
same are asserted within thirty days after 
release from such employment. 

(d) Seniority lists will be supplied to em- 
ployees’ committee on request. 

(e) Employees enumerated herein will be given 
consideration in filling official positions with 
the Company. 

(f) Employees laid off on account of reduction 
of forces shall be given preference if avail- 
able to re-employment on the same staff 
when force is again increased. Employees 
failing to report for duty, or to give. satis- 
factory reason for not doing so, shall be 
considered as out of the service. 


Printers 


— 


(a 


Article 3 


DISCIPLINE AND GRIEVANCES 


(a) Should any employee consider he has a 
grievance he shall have the right to appea} 
to the officers of the ship in order of their 


rank, and failing adjustment thence in 
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writing to the higher officers of the Com- 
pany in their regular order. An employee 
may have the assistance of a fellow em- 
ployee in the presentation of his grievance. 
(6) No discrimination will be made in the 
employment, retention in the service or 
conditions of employment of employees 
covered by this agreement because of mem- 
bership in employees’ organization. 


Article 4 


TRAVELLING AND TRANSFER TIME 


(a) An employee appointed to a position neces- 
sitating travelling from one point to an- 
other on the British Columbia Coast to 
assume that position, shall be provided 
board and living quarters, and shall be 
on full pay from the time of leaving the 
starting point. This shall not apply to 
new employees or to employees exercising 
their seniority right. 

(6) When, due to steamer going out of com- 
mission, employees are signed off ship’s 
articles in any other port in British 
Columbia than Vancouver, these employees 
shall be deadheaded or worked to Van- 
couver at the expense of the Company, and 
shall be on full wages and sustenance until 
arrival at Vancouver. 

(c) When employees are transferred from one 
ship to another at the Company’s con- 
venience, where such necessitates a _ lay- 
over period awaiting ship, such employees 
shall be compensated at their regular rate 
of wages during such lay-over. 

(d) Employees assigned to duty on a vessel in 
drydock at North Vancouver shall be pro- 
vided with the necessary Ferry tickets. 


Article 5 


TRANSPORTATION AND LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


(a) Employees will be granted free transporta- 
tion (in accordance with the Company’s 
regulations) and leave of absence without 
pay to attend their meetings and conven- 
tions, such leave will only be granted when it 
will not interfere with the requirements of 
the traffic and the service, and provided 
the Company is not put to any additional 


expense. 
Article 6 
OVERTIME 

(a) During the summer season employees men- 


tioned in Article 1 hereof shall be paid 24 
hours overtime per day at a rate computed 
pro rata to the monthly rate of pay of 
each of said respective employees based 
on 9 duty hours per day within 16 con- 
secutive hours. 

(b) Overtime outside of summer service, when 
worked, will be paid in addition by time off 
or otherwise. 


Article 7? 


TIME OFF 


All employees shall be granted twenty-four 
consecutive hours clear of the ship in each 
week, in the employees home port, where ship 
calls at such home port, and where the ship 
does not call at such home port, then the port 
of Vancouver, B.C., shall be considered as the 
home port, providing that home port of Van- 
couver, B.C., shall only apply to ships in ser- 
vice. Where sailing schedules and_ ships 
requirements do not allow twenty-four con- 
secutive hours free of the ship as provided 


above, then this time shall accrue to the 
employee, and be accorded him as and when 
opportunity offers. 


Article 8 
PRESERVATION OF RATES 


Employees will be paid the rate applicable 
to the position they occupy. 


Article 9 
UNIFORMS. 


(a) All employees with established seniority 
having 5 years or more accumulated ser- 
vice, required to wear uniforms, shall be 
provided with same (not to exceed 1 per 
year) by the company free of cost. 

All employees with established seniority 
having less than 5 years. accumulated ser- 
vice, required to wear uniforms, shall be 
provided with same (not to exceed 1 per 
year) by the company and the employee 
shall pay to the company 50 per cent of the 
cost thereof. 

All employees without established sen- 
iority required to wear uniforms shall be 
provided with same by the company at the 
the expense of the employee. 

(b) Butchers will be supplied with freezer 
coats of heavy material for use when work- 
ing in refrigeration chambers, at the com- 
pany’s expense. These coats will remain 
the property of the company. 

(c) All company whitewear to be laundered at 
the company’s expense. 

(d) Present practice not to be disturbed ex- 
cept as aforementioned. 


Article 10 
APPLICATION OF MARINE LAW 


It is understood that nothing in this agree- 
ment shall conflict with Marine Law as set 
out in the Canada Shipping Act and in case of 
conflict the provisions of said Act shall govern. 


Article 11 


CRUISES 
When extra hands are employed on cruises 
they shall receive one day’s pay for each day 
on which they work. 
Article 12 
The following wage scales shall be in effect: 


SS. Prince Robert 


Per 
month 
Storekeeper.. . nth ee $100 00 
Linenkeeper (and waiter) es Fe Oe 
Erinter Hand.waiter) jac Ak Dea oe eee 1 UU 
Nrolieealootsman.. 02.1.5 ust wn dacds seup . S00..UU 
2nd Night Saloonsman............ 60 00 
Head Waiter... . eres Moo Ue 
Waiters and Bedroom Stew ards. | oF 6A 60: 00 
Stewardess... .. ee ee ee, 
Steerage Steward... we Mire es a 1 a 
Deere rrOwarid. «. sc cab wa eat wad ooee cas 60 00 
RPO LORATCs: 9. «opin cians aaa te 40 00 
Belimetien 4.3.4 at’ ak’ ot ean ee oe 
Panteor es . Se re SP a), ie ee Sires 
Porters (inexperienced first year).. 35 00 
Porters. ((allothers):..:..6-.<2n0e. 's. “240° 
Page and Bell eanee APR dich 25 00 
ond Cook.. SE SED EU). HORS SOG 
2nd Cook (Relief) .. oe! See eh PT 6e 
3rd Cook oe etch, Baht im 1a CON) TUE 
Roast and Grill Cook, .- ireare Pie Sots ing 
Mess Cook.. .. . eee es 27k BSE Bary 
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SWS. Prince Robert—Concluded. 


Per 
month 
Vegetable. Cook..0.8 siniawh oa a... 0 00 
ISARET Ys cee ee ee eT ES 0) 
and Baker}; °Peemc, oon .oke eee, Oe 65 00 
Paeutrynian O82 9hs, MAT, OC Ai aes" 75 00 
znd Pantryman.. . 0229 Nees, bir 45 00 
Butcher 1h. Tse, Ae TRUEST 106 00 
Dishwashers .jgb ee Ser chinese so: 45 00 
Sculleryman. 2: .Beeeebeww co... 145 00 
SS. Prince Rupert and SS. Prince George 
Summer Winter 
Per Per 
month month 
Storekeeper (and waiter).. $65 00 $60 00 
Linenkeeper (and FanGP) 2s 65 00 60 00 
Tirinter- (and Walter)... .. 65 00 55 00 
Night Saloonsman.. .. .... 65 00 60 00: 
2nd Night Saloonsman.. » is. OO 00 55 00 
Day Saloonsman.. .. 60: 00: 55: 00 
Waiters and Bedroom Stew- 
ards... ba rahe: 60 00 50: 00 
Steerage Stew ard. tS ae 60 00 55 00 
Sbéwardese 4) ot. Miva as ee ee LEO) 50 00. 
Deck Stewards grase sn. ae 60 00 55 00 
Benen a: ere 60 00 55 00 
Messroom Stewards. Caren g 40: 00 40 00 
Messroom Stewards and 
Janitor. 45 00 45 00 
Porters (inexperienced “Ist 
year). as. 35 00 35: 00: 
Porters (all others) . oi aga enon Une 40 00 
Page ahd ell ghOy sees 25 00 25 00 
Second COGE See rcanrs. noe 75 00 75 00 
aiird Cook.) 2. ee cath! 60 00 60: 00 
A EEC RD OfeL0) eka eee ann 60 00 60: 00 
Vegetable'Cooky. me cs. 60 00 60 00 
Night) Cook’ 0! -Ralitiete fA i), 65 00 65 00 
Baker... Yds Solas, OAs. 75 00 75 00 
Buteher Jt 218 Joe, agains 75 00 75 00: 
Pantrymane? 26, Disa fee 60: 55. 55 55 
Dishwashers... OP, SY ee. 45 00 40 00: 
SiS. Prince Charles 
Summer Winter 
Per Per 
month month 


Night Saloonsman. 


‘ . $60 00 $55 00 
3 kees and Bedroom Stew. 


ars eee 60: 00: 55 00: 
Steerage and Mess Steward. 60 00 55 00: 
Mess Room Stewards.. .. 40 00 40: 00 
Porters (inexperienced Ist 

year). ns | a 35 00 
Porters (all others) . eh eh 40: 00 40 00: 
Page-and ‘Bell. Boy.) .-  wnespoa 00 25 00 
Zant M00kK. ... Bg 72 50 72 50 
38rd Cook and Butcher. oe 60: 00: 60: 00 
Pantryman and Asst. Cook. . 52 50 D2 OO 
Dishwashers. .-. 22 ee eaten 40 00 

SS. Prince John 
Per 
month 
Saloonsman.. . Re. ene es Se Gr be 
Night Saloonsman.. .. eins we) AH 
Waiters and Bedroom Stewards.. .. 55 00 
Steerage Steward... .. .. 2 0. «4. 45 00 
Mess Stewards... . Phaet : 40 00 
Porters (inexperienced Ist year) es bn TD 
Porters (all others). a ee ae 
2nd Cook... .. tion ig 70: 00 
3rd Cook and Messman. PY: 5 OOOO 
Pantryman.. 50. 00: 


During the period in which the Alaska ser- 
vice is being operated by the Company the 
following bonuses shall be paid: 


SS. Prince Rupert and SS. Prince George 


Per 
month 
2nd Cook, 3rd Cook, Pantryman, Baker, 
Vegetable Cook, Mess Cook, , Night 
Cook, Butcher, .~; 2 * $ 10 00 
Porters— (Galley) 5 00 


SS pat Charles’ 
2nd Cook and 3rd Cook, $2.50 and $5 per month 
respectively. 


SS. Prince John 


Per 

month 
2nd Cook.. eat ree A, 
3rd Cook.. 5 00 


All the above. rates and " bonuses subject to 
existing temporary reduction of 10 per cent 
and any amendments thereto. 

No time shall be paid for twice. 


Article 13 


GENERAL 


When questions are submitted to the man- 
agement by the employees committee, in re- 
spect of interpretations of this agreement, such 
interpretations when negotiated shall be signed 
jointly by the proper officer of the Company, 
and the committee representing the employees. 


. Article’ 14 


DURATION OF AGREEMENT 


This agreement and schedule of rates of pay 
shall become effective the 15th day of June, 
1936, and shall remain in effect until reviewed 
or superseded on sixty days notice from either 
party. 

Signed on behalf of the employees C.N.S.S. 
(Pacific) : 

(Sgd.) ARTHUR COLLINS, 
JOSEPH H. WHITFIELD, 
L. A. ROBINSON. 


For the Management Canadian National 
Steamships (Pacific) : 
(Sgd.) THos. LoUDEN, 
Supt. of Steamships. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., September 1, 


1936. 


In the Matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a Dispute between 
the Supervisory Officers of the Pursers 
and Stewards Departments of the Cana- 
dian National Steamships (Pacific) and 
the Canadian National Railways. 


VANCOUVER, B.C., 
September 2nd, A.D. 1936. 


To the Chairman and Members of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation: 

The Supervisory Officers of the Pursers and 
Stewards Department of the Canadian Na- 
tional Steamships (Pacific), i.e., the Pursers 
and their Assistants, Chief and Second Stew- 
ards, and the Chief Cooks, and the Manage- 
ment of the Canadian National Railways de- 
sire to advise the Board that since the par- 
ties last met with the Board they have as 
suggested by the Board held meetings to- 
gether privately in an effort to amicably ad- 
just their differences. 


DecemBeR, 1936 


The parties are now pleased to be able to 
advise the Board that as a result of said con- 
ferences all outstanding matters have been 
adjusted and settled and the further services 
of the Board are therefore not required. 

The parties wish to thank the Board for the 
assistance rendered throughout the proceed- 
ings which have resulted as above indicated 
in an amicable settlement of the issues in- 
volved. 
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Signed on behalf of the Supervisory Officers 
of the Pursers and Stewards Departments, 
Canadian National Steamships (Pacific) : 

(Sgd.) F. H. Coram, 
A. HARTLEY, 
J. BARROWCLOUGI. 

For the Management, Canadian National 
Steamships (Pacific): 

(Sgd.) THos. LoupEn, 
Supt. of Steamships. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of two cases 
recently settled by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. Outlines of previous cases were 
given in the Lasour Gazerrr, May, 1936, page 
396, and in previous issues. 

The issue of August, 1930, contained a gen- 
eral summary of the proceedings of the 
Board, covering the period from Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, to December 31, 1929; and a simi- 
lar summary of proceedings from September 
1, 1925 (the date of the inception of the 
Board), to December 31, 1927, appeared in 
the issue of October, 1928, page 1060. ‘The 
text of the memorandum of the agreement 
made between the railways and the employees 
concerned for the establishment of the Board 
was given in these summaries. 

The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2 was 
established for the purpose of disposing of 
outstanding grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application 
or interpretation of the schedule of working 
conditions for “Clerks and other Classes of 
Employees as herein named,” which are not 
adjusted between the officers of the railway 
and the representatives of the employees. The 
members of the Board are appointed for a 
term of one year, subject to reappointment. 
The Board is composed of four members 
selected by the management and four mem- 
bers selected by the representatives of the 
employees concerned. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made, in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board, for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in any case in which 
the Board might be unable to agree upon an 
award. 


Case No. 174—Operating Department (At- 
lantic Region) 

This case concerned the dispute in regard 
to the change in classification and rate of pay 
of three employees on the relief car ferry SS. 
Scotia No. 1, Mulgrave,, N.S., which is tied 
up in dock except when the regular car ferry 
is undergoing annual repairs. 
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Prior to January 1, 1936, three men classi- 
fied as firemen at a rate of 54 cents per hour 
were employed on Scotia No. 1, in dock, but 
at that time the classification of one of the 
firemen was changed to handyman at 69 cents 
per hour and the classification of the other two 
firemen to watchmen at 42 cents per hour. 


The employees contended that the manage- 
ment had violated the spirit and intent of 
Article 11, Rule (d) of the Schedule by arbi- 
trarily changing the classification and rate of 
pay for these employees. The employees 
also contended that the changes made did 
not bring about any improvement in so far 
as the proper maintenance of the Scotia was 
concerned; and further that the changes were 
prompted by the desire of the supervising 
officer to retain the services of a certain junior 
employee, classified as handyman. In order 
to prevent this particular employee “from 
being displaced by a senior fireman” the 
supervising officer was alleged to have recom- 
mended that his classification be changed from 
fireman to handyman and this was done. The 
employees claimed that such procedure was 
contrary and irregular to the rules governing 
seniority and promotion. 


After reviewing the circumstances under 
which the handyman was appointed and the 
allocation of duties among the three em- 
ployees involved in the dispute, it was finally 
contended “that the classification of fireman 
should be re-established at the schedule rate 
of 54 cents per hour, and the employees 
whose rates were improperly reduced paid in 
full the difference between 42 and 54 cents 
per hour since January Ist the date on which 
the change became effective. 


“Tn conclusion we submit that the setting 
up of the classification of handyman is Ir- 
regular and improper inasmuch as it is used 
to deprive employees the right to employ- 
ment at work they have performed under the 
classification of fireman for a period of years. 
Under the circumstances the classification of 


‘fireman should be re-established and the senior 


qualified employee assigned to the position.” 
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The railways contended that prior to Feb- 
ruary 1934 the three employees were classi- 
fied and paid as fireman. “ At that time con- 
nections were made with the boiler in the 
power house at the Ferry dock and since then 
the boat has been heated from the power 
house except during periods of very cold 
weather when one boiler on the boat was 
used. It has not been necessary this winter to 
use the boiler at any time as the heating 
system has been increased to avoid the neces- 
sity of this. Inasmuch as the services of those 
employees are not required as fireman their 
classification as such was changed. Effective 
January 1, 1936, one position of handyman 
was created and rate of pay increased from 
54 cents to 69 cents per hour. This employee 
is a qualified mechanic with many years 
marine experience and assists the machinist 
who is employed on the day shift making re- 
pairs. The classification of the other two 
firemen was changed to watchmen and their 
rate of pay reduced from 54 cents to 42 cents 
per hour which is the schedule rate for watch- 
men. These two employees are used on the 
other two shifts and work eight hours. Be- 
sides acting as watchmen they do other work 
which they have heretofore performed, such 
as scaling, cleaning and painting, shovel snow 
off dock, sponge boiler tubes once, turn main 
engine over by hand once a week, and adjust 
heaters. They are not required to do any fir- 
ing and the work they perform is that of com- 
mon labourers.” 

The case was heard on March 17, 1986, ad- 
ditional evidence being submitted by both 
parties to the dispute, and as no decision 
could be reached the case was referred to an 
Arbitrator under Clause 6 of the Agreement 
constituting the Board. The decision of the 
Arbitrator was that the claim of the em- 
ployees be sustained. 


Case No. 181—Operating Department 
(Central Region) 


This dispute concerned the grievance of 
passenger station employees, Montreal, with 
respect to the filling of the position of As- 
sistant Depot Master. During the summer of 
1935 a certain employee was assigned to sup- 
ervise the Red Caps employed at Bonaventure 
Station, Montreal, and when he was assigned 
to this position he was placed on the payroll 
as a station cleaner at 42 cents per hour. At 
the same time a station cleaner covered by 
the schedule was laid off. Action was taken 
by the employees and an investigation made, 
resulting in the reclassification of the posi- 
tion on the payroll as Assistant Depot Master 
at $115 per month. Two employees other 
than the one mentioned above, submitted 
written applications for the position. The 
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employees maintained that the placing of an 
employee other than one of these two men 
represented an infraction of the “letter, spirit 
and intent of Item No. 6 of the Memoran- 
dum” being that the position should have 
been filled by the senior qualified applicant. 

The officers of the Central Region did not 
submit any contention claiming that as the 
position of Assistant Depot Master, Bona- 
venture, was an excluded one, the case did not 
properly come before the Board. However, 
both parties appeared before the Board and 
gave oral evidence in support of their respec- 
tive contentions. The evidence submitted 
failed to show that there had been a violation 
of the schedule in the appointment of the 
first mentioned employee to the position of 
Assistant Stationmaster, as the other appli- 
cations were given due consideration. 

The claim of the employees was denied. 





The Furniture Industry in Canada 


A preliminary report dealing with “ The 
Furniture Industry in Canada, 1935,” indi- 
cates that the industry is centred in south- 
western Ontario. Out of a total of 404 
establishments in 1935, 215 were located in 
Ontario. The distribution for the remaining 
provinces being as follows: Quebec, 90; 
British Columbia, 48, Manitoba, 32, Alberta, 
10, Nova Scotia, 5, and New Brunswick, 4. 


Capital employed: in these concerns in 1935 
was reported at $26,060,887, a slight decrease 
from the previous year. The value placed on 
lands, buildings, fixtures, machinery and tools 
was $15,287,117; materials, stocks in process 
and. finished products on hand were valued at 
$6,182,854; and cash, trading and operating 
accounts totalled, $4,590,916. 


The average number of employees in 1935 
was 8,827 as compared with 8,423 in 1934. 
The number of salaried employees was 1,320 
and the payments for salaries during the year 
totalled $1,789,353. The monthly average 
number of wage-earners was 7,507 while the 
wage payroll amounted to $5,164,744. 





Under section 6 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of New Brunswick, the Board 
has power to exclude any establishments from 
coming within the scope of the Act when 
not more than a stated number are employed. 
Under the authority of this section the Board 
made regulations published in the October 
21 issue of the Royal Gazette, New Bruns- 
wick. Earlier regulations of the Board were 
given in the Lasour Gazetrte for January, 
1933, page 40. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1936 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved, and time loss 

for November, 1986, as compared with the 

previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 








Date Number | Number of} Time loss 
of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 
ONGVET LOS Obe eee. secs 14 1.264 iieeci 
*@eG., A086 Fa.chereat et. 17 2,222 12,733 
Noy. 1935.0 ...... 05: 16 1113 8,781 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘“‘minor dis- 
putes.’’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


In the number of strikes and lockouts, the 
number of workers involved and in the time 
loss for November, decreases appear when com- 
pared with figures for October, but except in 
the number of disputes the figures were some- 
what greater than in November last year. 
The only dispute involving a large number of 
workers for a considerable time was a strike 
of 340 coal miners at Cadomin, Alberta, 
which commenced in October and lasted until 
November 21. In October there were no dis- 
putes causing considerable time loss, and in 
November last year the most important dis- 
putes involved longshoremen and certain other 
water transport workers at Vancouver, B.C., 
and. at neighbouring ports. 


Five disputes, involving 517 workers, were 
carried over from October, and nine disputes 
commenced during the month. Of these four- 
teen disputes, eight terminated during the 
month; one resulting in favour of the workers 
affected, one in favour of the employer in- 
volved, two were partially successful, while 
compromise settlements were reached in two 
cases and the results of two were recorded as 
indefinite. At the end of November, there- 
fore, there were on record six disputes recorded 
as strikes or lockouts, namely: fur factory 
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workers, Winnipeg, Man., coal miners, 
Nacmine, Alta., furniture factory workers, Lis- 
towel, Ont., longshoremen, Vancouver, B.C., 
longshoremen, Point Edward, Ont., and 
restaurant employees, Hamilton, Ont. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to two such disputes, namely: motion pic- 
ture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, 
two employers; and moulders, Peterborough, 
Ont., February 27, 1984, one employer. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required, are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employee 
being involved. 


A strike of glass workers at Wallaceburg, 
Ont., commencing on August 20, was reported 
in the Lasour GAzETTE as having terminated 
on August 26, the strikers being replaced. In- 
formation received subsequently indicates that 
the establishment has been picketed and that 
nine of the pickets have been arrested on 
charges of intimidation, assault, etc., and re- 
leased on bail pending trial. A number of 
workers are reported by the union to be still on 
strike against the same company at Hamilton, 
Ont., and at Redcliff, Alberta, as well as at 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


A strike of coal miners at River Hebert, 
N.S., on October 23 was recorded in the 
Lasour Gazette for November as terminated 
on October 26, a dispute as to cutting bars 
having been settled and negotiations as to an 
increase in wages having been arranged. 
Later information indicates that the nego- 
tiations did not result in a settlement and the 
mine has been closed and the equipment re- 
moved. The Minister of Mines for Nova 
Scotia and officials of the provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour have met the parties to the 
dispute but a settlement has not been re- 
ported. 


A dispute involving two employees of one 
hotel at Regina, Sask., at the beginning of 
November has been reported, the establish- 
ment being picketed. The union claims that 
the employees were dismissed: for union acti- 
vity but the manager stated that they were 
dismissed for cause and that it was not known 
that a union had been organized. 
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A minor dispute, causing a cessation of work 
for one hour by ten truck drivers engaged in 
connection with roadi construction at Kaminis- 
tiquia, Ont., occurred on November 12. The 
men demanded: an increase in wages from 
$1.25 per hour for two ton trucks to $1.50 and 
this was conceded. 

A minor dispute occurred in one cleaning 
and dyeing establishment at Toronto, Ont., 
resulting in a cessation of work by twenty-five 
employees for two hours on November 21. 
On the previous day one employee had been 
dismissed and when two members of the union 
requested reinstatement they were dismissed 
also. As a result of the strike all three were 
reinstated. 

A cessation of work by thirty coal miners 
at a mine near River Hebert, N.S., on No- 
vember 30 has been reported in the press but 
particulars have not been received. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Coat Miners, Capomin, ALta.—This strike 
of employees in one colliery on October 26 
against the acceptance of an arbitration award 
regarding equa! distribution of work, as pro- 
vided for in the agreement in force, was ter- 
minated through the mediation of the western 
representative of the Department of Labour 
on November 23, work being resumed next 
day. It was arranged that the dispute would 
be referred to a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. 


Fur Factory Workers, WINNIPEG, Man.—In 
connection with this dispute, which began on 
August 11, owing to the refusal of ,certain fur 
manufacturers to negotiate for agreements with 
the fur workers’ union, the provincial govern- 
ment on November 13 appointed a commis- 
sioner under the Manitoba Evidence Act to 
inquire into the dispute. During the strike, a 
number of employers signed agreements with 
the union and work was resumed in their 
establishments. The investigation began on 
November 23 and the attempts of the union 
to enter into negotiations with the employers 
before the strike were reviewed. At the end 
of the month a settlement of the dispute had 
not been reported. The appointment of the 
commission is outlined elsewhere in this issue. 


WoMeEN’s CLoTHING Factory WoRrKERS 
(Dress Curters), Montreat, P.Q.—This dis- 
pute involving seven cutters in one establish- 
ment, who ceased work on October 12 in pro- 
test against the discharge of one worker, alleged 
to be for union activity, is recorded as having 
lapsed. It appears that the strikers have been 
replaced. 
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Baa Factory Workers (Corton AND BuruaP), 
WALKERVILLE, ONT.—As stated in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Lasour GazettE a conciliation 
officer of the Department of Labour mediated, 
at the request of the Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil of Windsor, early in November. As a re- 
sult negotiations between the parties were 
resumed and a settlement was reached on No- 
vember 19, providing for wage increases for 
certain classes of work, operations to be re- 
sumed on November 23. 


Hote, EMPpLoyees, Winpsor, ONtT.—As stated 
in the Lasour Gazette for November, at the 
request of the Trades and Labour Council, a 
conciliation officer of the Department of La- 
bour dealt with the dispute early in November 
and a settlement was reached. It was agreed 
that wages paid were not in any instance below 
the provincial minimum scale and that in many 
instances the rates were much above it. It 
was arranged that wage increases would be 
made in some cases and: that employees who 
were charged for meals should secure them else- 
where in future; also that all on strike would 
be taken back by December 1. 


Coat Miners, Nacmine, Atta—Employees 
in one establishment ceased work on Novem- 
ber 25 owing to a dispute as to payment for 
grey coal. At the end of the month the dis- 
pute was not settled as the miners had refused 
to resume work pending negotiations between 
union officials and the management. 


Bakery EMPLoYEES, HAmILToN, Ont.—A 
number of bakers and helpers in one establish- 
ment ceased work on November 9 in protest 
against the dismissal of one baker following 
complaints that they were required to work 
more than fifty-six hours per week, the maxi- 
mum permitted under provincial law. Wage 
increases were also demanded. Officials of the 
provincial Department of Labour investigated 
the dispute and, the management having satis- 
fied the union representative that the man was 
not dismissed for the cause alleged, that the 
statutory hours would be observed, and that 
there would be no discrimination against union 
employees, work was resumed on November 
13. Wages for one man were increased’ and 
negotiations for an agreement were reported 
to be in progress. 


Men’s CiorHing Factory Workers, To- 
RONTO, ONT.—Employees in one establishment 
ceased work on November 11 when one worker 
was dismissed for a minor infraction of rules. 
The management agreed to reinstate him and 
work was resumed after one-half day. 


WoMEN’s CLOTHING Factory WOoRKERS 
(CLoAKS AND Suits) Toronto, Ont—Employ- 
ees In one establishment were involved in a 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1936* 


‘Number }] Time 


Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working Remarks 


involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to November, 1936 


Minine, Erc.— 


Coal miners, 


Cadomin, Alta..... 340 6,000 |Commenced Oct. 26, 1936; against arbitration deci- 
sion re equal division of work; terminated Nov. 


MANUFACTURING— 21, 1936; indefinite. 
Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Fur factory workers, Winnipeg, 


aptetenenthe ea Menace se 8 100 2,000 jCommenced Aug. 11, 1936; for union agreement, 
increased wages and 40-hour week; unterminated. 


Textiles, etc.— 


Women’s 
workers 


clothing factory 
(dress cutters), Mon- 


i RSE ea TLS tose tee Alig he 7 30 |Commenced Oct. 12, 1936; against dismissal of one 


employee; lapsed during November, 1936; in. 
favour of employer. 


Bag factory workers (cotton 
and burlap), Walkerville, 


Once <4 


SERVICE— 


Business, etc. 


et. OY Se 36 700 {Commenced Sept. 28, 1936; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; terminated Nov. 21, 1936; parti- 
ally successful. - 


Hotel workers, Windsor, Ont.. 34 300 {Commenced Oct. 8, 1936; for increased wages and 


reduced hours; terminated Nov. 12, 1936; parti- 
ally successful. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during November, 1936 


Minine, Etc.— 


Coal miners, 


Nacmine, Alta..... 140 700 |Commenced Nov. 25, 1936; re payment for grey coal; 
unterminated. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— , 
Bakery employees, Hamilton, 


RG. CMI ee. Re 6 24 Commenced Nov. 9, 1936; alleged discrimination 
: Lh against union worker re observance of statutory 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— hours; terminated Nov. 12, 1936; compromise. 


Women’s clothing factory 


workers 


Toronto, 


(cloaks and suits), 
(Poteet pase wyreer. 25 100 |}Commenced Nov. 4, 1936; against contracting out 
of work; lapsed by end of November; indefinite. 


Men’s clothing factory work- 


ers; Toronto; Ont iene 60 30 |Commenced Nov. 11, 1936; against discharge of 
worker; terminated Nov. 11, 1936; in favour of 
workers. 

Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 

Owen Sound, Ont........... 116 60 j|Commenced Nov. 5, 1936; for increased wages and 
recognition of union; terminated Nov. 5, 1936; 
compromise. 

Furniture factory workers, 
Fastowel;Onte. 2). 022. Ae 85 43 |Commenced Nov. 30, 1936; to maintain equal divi- 
sion of work; unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Longshoremen, Vancouver, 
Victoria, ote, BL.Ossinis.. iG 200 1,000 |Commenced Nov. 23, 1936; sympathy with strike 


of longshoremen in U.S.A. and for recognition o f 
union; unterminated. 


Longshoremen, Point Edward, 


(Sarnia) (Ont. JA2028 sR, 100 100 |Commenced Nov. 30, 1936; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Business, ete.— 
Restaurant employees, Hamil- 
Bons Ontans . 4. nF bene ey Oe 15 240 |Commenced Nov. 12, 1936; against discharge of 


worker; unterminated. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termin- 
ation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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cessation of work on November 4 owing to 
a dispute as to contracting out work, alleged 
to be contrary to the agreement with the 
union. The employer is reported to have closed 
the establishment and retired from business. 


Furniture Factory Workers, Owen Sounp, 
Ont.—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on November 5, demanding recognition 
of the union and increases in wages. The 
management had agreed to negotiate an 
adjustment of the wage scale with a com- 
mittee and negotiations were resumed during 
the strike and resulted in a settlement pro- 
viding for increases of one cent to five cents 
per hour for about forty employees. Union 
recognition was refused. Work was resumed 
next morning. 


FurNITURE Factory WoRKERS, LISTOWEL, 
Ont.—A number of employees in one estab- 
lishment ceased work on November 30, de- 
manding the reinstatement of two workers 
laid off and claiming that this was a violation 
of a clause in the agreement stipulating that 
work should be divided equally. Early in 
December it was arranged that work would 
be divided as much as possible, and oper- 
ations were resumed on December 2. 


LONGSHOREMEN, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA, ETC., 
B.C—-Members of tthe locals of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association at Van- 
couver, Victoria and New Westminster de- 
clared a strike on November 23 in sympathy 
with the strike of water transportation workers 
on the Pacific Coast in the United States. 
The members of these unions had been em- 
ployed to some extent on work for coastal 
shipping since the strike which terminated 
in December, 1935, but had very little work 
for ocean going ships as this was done since 
the strike by members of independent unions 
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which have agreeraents with the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia.. The unions 
involved in the strike of 1935 had been 
affliated with the Longshoremen and Water 
Transport Workers of Canada and to a great 
extent ceased to exist after the strike but 
the Coastwise Longshoremen’s Union at Van- 
couver and those at Victoria and New West- 
minster later became locals of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association. From 
time to time the members of these unions 
have attempted to obtain a greater propor- 
tion of the work in the ports and have been 
supported by the crews of United States ships, 
these on some occasions having refused to 
work the ship if loaded or unloaded by mem- 
bers of other unions. In some cases cargoes 
were not handled and in other cases com- 
promises were reached. In the present strike 
the members of these unions are demanding 
jurisdiction over all longshore work in the 
ports and have been picketing the docks. 
Large quantities of cargoes to and from 
United States ports, carried by the railways, 
have been handled at British Columbia ports 
owing to the strike in the United States. 
The shipping companies have, therefore, been 
employing about 1,400 longshoremen, almost 
twice the normal force. Some time ago the 
coastal shipping employers joined the Shipping 
Federation and notified the longshoremen to 
join the unions with which the Federation had 
agreements. Some of them did so and are not 
involved in the present dispute. 


LONGSHOREMEN, Point Epwarp (SaRNIA4), 
Ont.—A number of employees ceased work 
on November 30 demanding increases in wages 
from 35 cents per hour to 45 cents for day 
work and 50 cents for night work. Gradually 
the strikers were replaced until navigation 
closed on December 11. 


Appointment of Commission to investigate Fur Workers’ Dispute in 
Winnipeg 


The Government of Manitoba on November 
138 appointed by Order in Council, under the 
Manitoba Evidence Act, a commissioner to in- 
quire into a dispute between the fur manufac- 
turers and fur workers in the Greater Winni- 
peg area. 

As stated from month to month in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, a strike of employees (re- 
ported as numbering 350, in some thirty-five 
establishments), began early in August, the 
employers having refused to recognize the 
local of the International Fur Workers’ Union 
and sign agreements providing for the 40 
hour week, increases in the wages, etc. From 
time to time, it has been reported, several of 
the employers entered into agreements with 


the union and work was resumed in their estab- 
lishments. The other employers claimed that 
most of the employees in their establishments 
did not wish to work under such an agreement 
and were not on strike to any great extent. 
Efforts of the provincial Department of La- 
bour, as well as of the municipal and federal 
authorities, to bring about a settlement were 
unsuccessful (Lasour Gazette, October 1936, 
p. 876). 

The Order in Council (Manitoba Gazette, 
No. 21, 1936) provides for an inquiry into the 
following :— 

(1) What are the reasons for the strike 

among workers engaged in the fur in- 
dustry ? 


DecEMBER, 19386 


(2) Did any disputes or differences between 
employers and employees in the fur in- 
dustry exist prior to August 2, 1936? 

(3) How many of the workers engaged in 
the fur industry in Greater Winnipeg were 
members of the International Fur Work- 
ers’ Union prior to the time of the strike? 

(4) What was the number of the workers 
engaged in the fur industry at the time of 
the strike and what proportion of them 
was desirous of an agreement being negoti- 
ated between the employers and the em- 
ployees? 

(5) What efforts were made by representa- 
tives of workers to secure an agreement 
with the employers? 

(6) What is the number of employers en- 
gaged in the fur industry and what propor- 
tion of them entered into an agreement 
with the representative of the employees? 

(7) What are the terms of said agreement? 

(8) At the time of the strike how many 
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workers were engaged in the plants of the 
employers who entered into such an agree- 
ment? 

(9) What are the reasons offered by em- 
ployers for refusing to enter into an agree- 
ment with the International Fur Workers’ 
Union? 

(10) Has any coercion or intimidation been 
used by employers or union representa- 
tives or others to prevent or compel fur 
workers joining the union? 

(11) What is the general condition of the fur 
trade in Greater Winnipeg in respect to:— 
(a) Seasonal work; 

(6) Hours of labour; 

(c) Wages paid; 

(d) Observance of law regarding minimum 
wages? 

The commissioner, Mr. Robert Jacob, K.C., 
is to report to the Minister of Labour and 
to the Attorney General. Mr. D. Grant Potter, 
K.C. was appointed as counsel. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazerTe from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue of February, 1936, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1935. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this monthly article are taken as far 
as possible directly from the government pub- 
lications of the various countries concerned, 
while information as to particular disputes is 
obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes reported as 
beginning in October was 82 and 20 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 102 disputes in progress during the 
month, involving 38,500 workers with a time 
loss of 148,000 working days for the month. 
Of the 82 disputes beginning in October, 17 
were over demands for increases in wages, 17 
over other wage questions, 3 over questions 
as to working hours, 23 over questions re- 
specting the employment of particular classes 


or persons, 11 over other questions of working 
arrangements, 7 over questions of trade union 
principle and 4 were due to sympathetic 
action. Settlements were reached during the 
month in 76 disputes, of which 18 were 
settled in favour of workers, 35 in favour of 
employers and 23 resulted in a compromise. 
In 7 other disputes, work was resumed pend- 
ing negotiations. 

The longshoremen’s strike at Glasgow which 
was mentioned in the last issue of the Labour 
GAZETTE was terminated October 28 on the 
employers’ terms. 


France 


During the latter part of November, a new 
series of strikes broke out in various districts, 
in which the strikers occupied the factories, 
refusing to work or to leave the premises. 
At Maubeuge and surrounding district, 20,000 
metal workers were on strike and at Lille, 
8,000 other metal workers were out on strike. 


United States 


A strike of 4,000 workers in an automobile 
accessories manufacturing plant at South 
Bend, Indiana, for a union closed shop lasted 
from November 18 to November 25, during 
the first six days of which time several hun- 
dred of the strikers occupied the plant. Nego- 
tiations after all the strikers had left the plant 
brought about the settlement, through which 
recognition of the union as the bargaining 
agency for its members was conceded, although 
closed shop was not granted. 
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Strikes of over 7,000 workers in plate glass 
manufacturing plants at Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ottawa, Illinois, and 1,200 steel 
products workers at Detroit, Michigan, were 
seriously affecting the automobile manufactur- 
ing industry at the beginning of December. 

Following a twenty day strike, 9,000 celanese 
yarn manufacturing workers at Cumberland, 
Maryland, were successful early in December 
in securing a 124 per cent wage increase and 
collective bargaining. 

The strike of longshoremen which was noted 
in the last issue of the LaBsour GAZETTE, con- 
tinued into December. Continued efforts by 
federal government conciliators had succeeded 
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only in releasing traffic to and from Alaska, 
but further meetings were being arranged 
both on the western and eastern coasts. On 
the east coast and the Gulf of Mexico ports, 
the strike was begun by seamen who had left 
the International Seamen’s Union and who 
were later joined by certain other marine 
unions. Although originally going out on strike 
in sympathy with strikers on the western 
coast, the eastern strikers later put forward 
demands for increased wages, shorter hours 
and other demands. The International Sea- 
men’s Union who have an agreement with ship 
owners continued to supply crews for certain 
vessels on the eastern coast. 


Training in Industry 


Embodying the results of inquiries conducted 
between 1931 and 1934 by the Association 
for Education in Industry and Commerce 
(Great Britain) a report entitled “Training 
in Industry ” has recently been published by 
Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Limited, London. 

As pointed out in the introduction “ Early 
in 1931 the Council of the Association for 
Education jn Industry and Commerce (now 
a constituent of the British Association for 
Commercial and Industrial Education) at- 
tempted to make some differentiation between 
what may be called the internal and the 
external sides of training for business purposes. 
Much public attention was then being given 
to such questions as the qualifications of 
recruits to industry, the methods of training, 
and the kind of education best suited to 
develop these recruits for the ultimate occupa- 
tion of responsible posts.” 

Along such broad lines, the inquiry was 
apparently conducted, although “no attempt 
was made to define the exact type of training 
being investigated” ...... it being under- 
stood that “those responsible for the Inquiries 
had in their minds all forms of training likely 
to furnish evidence of suitability (or other- 
wise) for a business career, which are also 
intended to develop the faculties and create 
the mental attitude dieemed to be essential 
for the ultimate assumption of business 
responsibility.” 





A warning that minimum wage regulations 
applicable to restaurants must be obeyed was 
reported’ issued recently by Mr. Gustave 
Francq, chairman of the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Board. His statement followed the 
conviction of one Montreal restaurant pro- 
prietor with the further announcement that 
action will be pressed in several other cases. 


Under a plan now being put into effect by the 
Dominion Department of Fisheries thoroughly 
qualified instructors will aid the fishermen in 
different Atlantic areas in determining how 
best the principles of various types of economic 
group action can be applied to the solution 
of their problems. Arrangements have been 
made by the Minister of Fisheries, Hon. J. EB. 
‘Michaud, to have this educational program 
carried on by the Extension Department of 
the -University of St. Francis Xavier. At 
the present time this work is being carried 


_out in northeastern New Brunswick. 





Approximately 250 employees of the Strat- 
ford and Montreal factories of the Kroehler 
Manufacturing Company, received wage 
increases recently according to an announce- 
ment made by the vice-president and general 
manager of the company in Canada. It was 
estimated that approximately 75 per cent of 
the total day and piece workers in both 
plants would receive a 10 per cent increase, 
and the remaining 25 per cent would: receive 
a 5 per cent increase. 





In a bulletin entitled “The Leather Industry 
of Canada, 1935,” the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics states that the tanning of hides and 
skins now forms one of the most important 
manufacturing industries in Canada. In 1935, 
the number of tanneries in operation in the 
Dominion was 85; capital mvestment was 
valued at $22,982,210; and the value of produc- 
tion amounted to $20,497,553. The number 
of persons employed in the industry duriag 
1935 was 3,967, an increase over the preceding 
year of 387, the total wages and salaries paid 
being $3,920,106 compared with $3,483,301 in 
1934. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
Administrative Activities during Fiscal Year ending March 31, 1936 


Reflecting an eventuful year, particularly 
in respect to social and economic measures, 
the annual report of the Department of La- 
bour for the fiscal year ending March 831, 
1936, details the department’s activities in 
connection. _with_ the administration. of ..the 

Lslé The Acts 
administered amder the atithority of the Min- 
ister of Labour during the period covered 
by the report are: Labour Department Act; 
Conciliation and Labour Act; Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act; Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act; Technical Education Act; 
Combines Investigation Act (first half of the 
fiscal year); the Relief Act, 1935; and Gov- 
ernment Annuities Act. 

It should be pointed out that the Depart- 
ment is also charged with the administration 
of the fair wages policy of the Dominion 
Government, and with certain duties arising 
out of Canadian Membership in the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, League of Na- 
tions. 

As the basic features underlying most of 
the above measures have been presented 
repeatedly in similar annual reviews in the 
Lasour GAZETTE over a period of years, and 
since a summary of 1934-35 annual report 
appeared in the January issue of this publica- 
tion, it is not the intention in the present 
article to again cover the entire field of the 
department’s activities. 


Employment and Wage Trends 


A statistical summary of the employment 
trend during the year covered is given by 
the Deputy Minister, Mr. W. M. Dickson, in 
a general preface to the report. The deputy’s 
analysis of statistics compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics indicated a fairly substantial net 
improvement._in.-the.employment situation 
during the fiscal year. 

_The figures of unemployment among mem- 
bers of trade unions reporting to the depart- 
ment show that the percentage of the mem- 
bership unemployed was 14:5 per cent at 
\ March 31, 1936, compared with 16-7 per cent 
at March ou) 1935, a net decrease of 13:2 
per cent el iets ate ihe two dates. A monthly 
comparison between the two years shows ap- 
proximately the same situation. The _em- 
ployment index number of the Dominion 
Bureau | of f_ Statistics stood at 97-4 on April 1, 
1936, in in comparison with 93-4 on April 1 a 
year earlier. These index numbers are based 
upon returns submitted by over 9,000 firms 


throughout Canada, employing an aggregate 
of more than 900,000 workers. The index 
number average for the year ending with 
March 31, 1936, was 100-7 points, an increase 
of 3-5 points over that of the preceding year. 

The index number of changes in the cost of 
living. maintained by the department showed 
little variation during the fiscal year, though 
slightly higher at the end of the twelve months 
than at the beginning, prices of food having 
advanced nearly 10 per cent. 

Wages rates in 1935 moved generally up- 
ward, the increases being slight in metal 
trades, printing trades, electric railways, and 
coal mining, and from 2 to 5 per cent in other 
industries. In building trades and lumbering 
rates were still about 20 per cent below 1930 
levels, while in coal mining they were only 2 
per cent lower than the 1930 levels. 

Strikes and lock-outs were less numerous 
in 1935 than during the preceding year and 
involved smaller number of workers with sub- 
stantially less time loss. There were 120 dis- 
putes, involving 33,269 workers, with a time 
loss of 288,703 man working days. 


Relief Situation 


A further important reference to the social- “” 


economic situation was 
deputy ministers’ summary of relief activi- 
ties. After referring to the decision of the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference of Decem- 
ber, 1935, in the matter of securing more com- 
plete details respecting relief recipients and 
the subsequent classification, the deputy’s 
statement continues: 

“As indicated by tabulations already made 
from the classification of direct relief recip- 
ients submitted by the provinces, 1,326,057 
persons on an average were on direct relief 
administered by the municipalities and/or the 
province, to which the Dominion Government 
contributed, during the months December, 
1935, to March, 1986, inclusive. Of the total 
number of relief recipients 69°53 per cent 
were employable persons over 16 years of age 
and dependents of employable family heads, 
1.e., wives, children under 16 years of age and 
children over 16 years of age at school full 
time; 4:97 per cent were unemployable per- 
sons over 16 years of age and dependents 
of unemployable family heads; and 25-50 per 
cent were farmers and their families. The 
average number of employable persons on re- 
lief during the same months was 342,703, these 
persons being either totally unemployed or 
under-employed. During the above four- 


contained in the 
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month period the average number of unem- 
ployable persons over 16 years of age was 
33,919, and the average number of farmers, 
69,806. 


Complete details, both of the Dominion 
disbursements under the Relief Act and the 
classification of direct relief recipients, are pre- 
sented in tabular statistics. 


Labour Legislation 


At the conclusion of the period, covered 
by the report (March 31, 1986) two measures, 


introduced in the House of Commons by the 


Hon. Norman Mech. Rogers, Minister. of 
Labour, were. in process of enactment. These 
were the National. Employment..Commission 
Act (Lasour Gazerre, July, 1936, page 601) 
and the Unemployment Relief and Assistance 
Act (Lasour Gazerre, July, 1936, page 601). 


Another relief matter that was also then in 
the transition stage was the closing of the 
relief camps (Lasour Gazerte, March, 1936, 
page 219, and July, 1936, page 608). 

The deputy’s prefatory survey also in- 
cluded the social legislation—the Acts im- 
plementing Draft conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour Organizations and the Em- 
ployment and Social Insurance Act—which 


(at the close of 1935) were referred to the 


Supreme Court for a judicial determination 
(Lasour Gazette, July, 1936, page 585). Fol- 
lowing the Supreme Court decisions, the mea- 
sures were appealed before the Privy Council 
(Lasour Gazerre, August, 1936, page 679). 


Fair Wages_and..Hours Legislation—New 
legislation respecting fair wages and hours of 
labour in relation to public works and con- 
tracts was enacted on June 28, 1935. This 
measure, entitled The Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act, 1935, repealed The Fair Wages 
and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930, but re-enacted 
a number of sections of that Act and added 
new provisions to comply so far as possible 
with certain of the recommendations of the 
Price Spreads Commission, which had made 
its report in April, 1935. 

The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935, continues the policy set out in the 
former Act with respect to wage rates and an 
eight hour day on works of construction, re- 
modelling, repair and demolition undertaken 
by the Government of Canada directly or by 
contract. The new.features—make_ provision 
for a forty-four hour week on such works, and 
extend the policy of fair wages and a forty- 
four hour week to works towards. which 
federal aid is granted by way of contribu- 
tion; subsidy, loan, advance or guarantee. 


The Act came into force on May 1, 1936. 
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Arbitration and Conciliation 


Reporting on the administration of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
the conciliation service, the deputy minister 
observed: 

“ Although for the first time in seven years 
a cessation of work occurred despite proceed- 
ings under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, the strike was not of a serious 
nature. The industry in which this threatened 
strike was not averted as a result of board 
proceedings was coal mining. While ten coal 
operators and 1,850 miners in the Drumheller, 
Rosedale, and Wayne districts in Alberta 
were involved in the dispute, only 370 men 
employed in three mines went on strike, the 
board’s recommendations being accepted in 
the case of the seven other mining com- 
panies and their employees. 

“Thirty applications for the establishment 
of Boards. of Conciliation and Investigation 
were dealt with during the year. In only 
seven cases, however, was recourse to formal 
procedure under the Act necessary. 

“Numerous requests were received in the 
Department of Labour during the year from 
employers and workpeople for assistance in 
settling industrial controversies, and the very 
able efforts of the conciliation officers in this 
connection were rewarded with an excellent 
measure of success.” 

Chapters in the report detail the adminis- 
trative proceedings under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act and also the Media- 
tion work conducted under the Conciliation 
and Labour Act. 


Canadian Government Annuities 


A noteworthy feature in connection with the 
administration of the Government Annuities 
Act was the outstanding increase in the pur- 
chase by the public of this form of security. 
There were 6,357 contracts issued during 
1935-36 as compared with 3,930 in 1934-35, 
2,412 in 1933-34, and 1,375 in 1932-33, while 
purchase money received totalled $21,281,- 
981.31, as against $13,376,400.02 in 1934-35, 
$7,071,489 in 1933-34, and $3,547,345.03 in 
1932-33. This shows an increase of 362:3 per 
cent in the number of contracts issued during 
1935-86 as compared with 1932-33, and of 500 
per cent in the purchase money received. 


Canada Regained Seat on Governing 


Body of I.L.0. 


The most important development during 
the year in Canada’s relationship with the 
International Labour Organization was the 
regaining of the Canadian Government’s seat 
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on the Governing Body. This position was 


of the eight countries of chief industrial im- 
portance was adopted at the  sixty-ninth 
session of the Governing Body, the United 
States and Russia replacing Canada and Bel- 
gium. 
the League of Nations and the International 


With the resignation of Germany from | 
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/ Labour Organization, effective in October, 1935, 
lost in the previous year when the revised list - 


Canada was designated by the Governing Body 
at its seventy-third session to take the seat 
previously filled by Germany. At this session, 
also, Dr. W. A. Riddell, the Canadian Repre- 
sentative, was unanimously elected chairman 
of the Governing Body. 





y 


i Wy NATIONAL RELIEF REGISTRATION 


Numbers of Relief Recipients in Canadian Cities Over Twenty-five 
Thousand Population 


Bs. reduction of 3:97 per cent in the total 
number of persons receiving direct re- 
lief last September in twenty-two Canadian 
cities, as compared with September, 1935 is 
shown in preliminary figures issued on Novem- 
ber 25, 1936, by the National Employment 
Commission. Reduction from September, 
1934 figures works out at 7:44 per cent. 


This announcement included comparative 
figures of direct relief recipients in all Cana- 
dian cities of twenty-five thousand or over, 
with the exception of Saint John and Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick. Owing to the applica- 
tion of Dominion grants-in-aid to public 
works rather than direct relief in New Bruns- 
wick during part of this year, figures were not 
included for cities in that province. 


The figures include only direct relief to 
which the Dominion and provinces contribute. 
They are applicable only to relief looked after 
in the first instance by municipal corporations 
except in Vancouver, where certain Provincial 
relief cases are also included. 

The twenty-two cities covered in the state- 
ment and tabular matter issued by the Com- 
mission, have heretofore represented approxi- 
mately 63 per cent of direct relief, other than 
farm relief, it is estimated. In September, 
1985 the same cities accounted for 51:27 per 
cent of all direct relief recipients, including 
those on farm relief. The eight largest cities, 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Hamilton, Quebec, Ottawa and Windsor, re- 
turned approximately 82 per cent of those re- 
ceiving direct relief in the twenty-two cities 
covered. 

These figures are the first to be issued 
following the September registration of direct 
relief recipients carried out for the Commis- 
sion. They are necessarily preliminary and 
subject to minor revision. As available, addi- 
tional figures will be given out. It is to be 


noted that all heads of families and individual 
persons on relief from the cities enumerated 
are included in the table, regardless of whether 
they are employable or unemployable. 


The tabular matter, which includes com- 
parison with figures for the same cities for 
September, 1935, and September, 1934, is as 
follows: 


COMPARISON OF TOTAL NUMBERS OF PERSONS 
OF ALL CLASSES ON DIRECT RELIEF IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1934, 19835 AND 1936 








City Sept., 1984 | Sept., 1985 | Sept., 1936 








Nova Scorra— 


Ebatifanes..5 fee 10,127 6,400 6, 695 
QUEBEC— 
EM ae uc ico seer ts 4,574 5,004 4,980 
NMontrealte. seem 158, 903 168, 237 160, 872 
Quchbeen. sti) are 14,452 14,156 18,296 
Sherbrooke......... 2,561 2,119 2,492 
Three Rivers....... 6,858 5, 628 by 126 
Wace liion Oompa ote 9,306 9,945 10,106 
ONTARIO— 
IBrantiord =. 6% .oscn8 6,616 4,818 4,926 
Fort William....... 1,949 1,878 2,215 
Hamailton ences. . 5 - 24,956 18,337 16,577 
Katchener: ......5.. 3,303 2,925 2,425 
IONGCOMA Gs fetes os ee < 6, 674 6,139 4,816 
Ovtawast oe. wis set 16,392 18,903 17,042 
Torontomer se. sos se 92,582 86, 968 76,336 
Windsores 2 ceecied: 28,161 23,816 20,961 
Manitopa— 
Winnipertss ao. 005 s/s 29,985 28, 830 26,165 
SASKATCHEWAN— 
EUS O aie etn ant ou es 9, 662 9,787 9,879 
Saskatoome......+»> 1,820 6, 052 5,803 
ALBERTA— 
(PONY. whet, . cok: 9, 664 9,435 10,034 
Hdmontons.. :..... 8,495 8,118 9,273 
British CotumMBia— 
Vaneouver— 
Municipal......... 25,765 23,580 18,005 
IPrOViInGialee.: Fs 1s becca eek Lee ee 9, 667 
WWiClOLia’ ees. cist. 3,075 2,929 2,799 
481,383 463,995 445,590 
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OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS IN CANADA 


An Analysis of the Distribution of the Gainfully Employed Population, 
1881-1931 


Bae the past half-century the oecu- 
pational pattern of Canada has under- 
gone a marked transformation. Even for 
several decades after Confederation, the 
Dominion remained basically agrarian, and 
the majority of the population won its living 
from the land. As late as 1891, the population 
of Canada was nearly seventy per cent rural. 
With the turn of the century, however, began 
the rapid diversification of the national ecoa- 
omy which was to bring about so great a 
degree of urbanization that by 1931 less than 
half of the Canadian people lived in rural 
areas. Huge quantities of outside capital 
flowed in to make possible the exploitation 
and development of the country’s rich and 
varied natural resources. Great new indus- 
tries came into importance, while specializa- 
tion and the increasing use of machinery pro- 
ceeded apace. Large numbers of workers 
found employment in entirely new occupa- 
tions, while older occupational groups showed 
corresponding declines. As a consequence of 
these developments, the present distribution 
of Canada’s gainfully occupied population 
among the various occupational groups differs 
radically from that which existed in the early 
days of the Dominion. 


Any analysis of occupational trends in Can- 
ada must first take into consideration the 
growth of the total population of the Do- 
minion. In the past seven decennial census 
years the total population of Canada his 
been as follows:— 


iS71.:, 3,689,257... 100-00% 
1881.. 4,324,810... 117-23% 
1891.. 4,833,239... 130-98% 
1901.. 5,371,315. . 145 -56% 
ott. 7,206,643. . 195 -30% 
192k? le  AAISSERS 238-17% 
1931... 1.2 10,876780 F 281-21% 


From the foregoing, moreover, it is obvious 
that such a study of occupational trends in 
Canada must be based upon the relation be- 
tween the total population and the total 
number gainfully employed. In other words, 
comparative tables must be on a percentage 
basis. Otherwise, many occupations would show 
a continued increase; whereas some have de- 
clined considerably in relation to the total 
population. The accompanying table (I) is 
based upon Dominion decennial census figures. 


Tanne I—~TOTAL EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY 
DECENNIAL CENSUS YEARS 


Population 





Total Percent 
Year ace ociTs ol) Employed | Employed 
isst so ee, ee 3,162,122 | 1,377,585 43-56. 
Te nn 3'611,882 | 1,606,369 44-47 
1001 Seer) ase, 4/063.943 | 1,782,832 43-87 
Oto uo aren oA 5,514,388 | 2/723) 634 49-39 
{O2 NA Fas. 6,671,236 | 3,173,169 47-56 
ii 8,159,059 | 3,927,591 48-14 


For census purposes, a gainful occupation 
is an occupation by which the person who 
pursues it earns money or money equivalent, 
or in which he assists in the production of 
marketable goods. Young children helping 
at home or women doing housework in their 
own homes without wages, and having no 
other employment, are not included among 
the gainfully employed. A gainfully occupied 
person may be an employer, a worker on his 
own account, a wage-earner, or an unpaid 
family worker (such as a storekeeper’s or 4 
farmer’s son) who fills the place of a wage- 
earner. 


An examination of Table I reveals that the 
percentage of the Canadian population finding 
gainful occupations has averaged well ovs: 
four units higher during the present century 
than in the closing decades of the preceding 
century. The average percentage of the 
population ten years of age and over gainfully 
employed in 1881, 1891, and 1901 was 43-97 
per cent, whereas the average percentage for 
1911, 1921, and 1931 amounted to 48-36 per 
cent. This rise has coincided with the steady 
increase of the percentage of gainfully occu- 
pied females and the progressive decrease in 
the number of dependents in the average 
family. 


Table II records the distribution of the 
gainfully occupied population of Canada among 
the various occupational groups in the decen- 
nial census years of the past half-century. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to include the 
figures for 1911 in this table, owing to the 
fact that the census returns of that year 
have not been classified and compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics om an occu- 
pational basis comparable with the returns of 
other census years. This omission, however, 
does not prevent the detection of the occu- 
pational trends of Canada through the years, 
which in the main are unmistakable. 
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Tastp II-OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN CANADA 

















Occupation 
Foup 1881 1891 1901 1921 1931 
0 % % % % 

Agriculture...... 53-07 | 45-51 39-85 | 32-82] 28-82 
Manufacturing... 12-74 14-73 16-60 | 12-88 12-10 
General unskilled 

labour gn. oe 7-03 7-22 7-18 9-63 1-13 
Service..........- 7:27 9-15 9-26 Slay LOnt3, 
Trade. 5. .aeeek . os 5-01 5-26 5-28 8-39 7-99 
Transportation...| 3-08 3-80 4-61 6-34 7-67 
‘Construction..... 4-96 5-37 4-98 5-11 5-17 
Professions. ..... 3°19 3-68 4-36 5-38 5-63 
Clerical work.. 0-34 1-49 3-09 6-87 6-59 
Fishing, hunting, 

and logging... 2-66 2-65 2-44 2-14 2-34 
Mining yee. 0-51 0-95 2-06 1-52 1-49 
Finance and in- 

surance... 0-14 0-19 0-29 0-85 0-94 

All occupations] 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 


The accompanying chart presents the above 
material in graphic form. 

The first significant point to appear in the 
above table is the steady decline in the per- 
centage of people who find employment in 
agriculture. Although agriculture still gives 
employment to a greater number of workers 
than any other single occupation, the 1931 
percentage had dropped to 54 per cent of the 
figure of half a century before. Large-scale 
farming and the mechanization of agriculture 
have materially contributed to this decline. 
Within the period under review, the size of 
the average Canadian farm has more than 
doubled. In the closing decades of the past 
century, during which the agricultural indus- 
try remained fairly stable, the average Cana- 
dian farm occupied slightly less than 100 
acres; now it occupies more than 200 acres. 
Until the turn of the century, moreover, the 
exportable surplus of Canadian agricultural 
products was comparatively small. Within 
three decades of the present century, how- 
ever, this surplus has increased more than 
tenfold and has established itself as easily 
the most important item in the national eco- 
nomy. Fewer farms have tended to produce 
a continually increasing output; and, more- 
over, the trend has been for proportionately 
fewer workers to be required in this opera- 
tion. Consequently there has been a decreas- 
ing percentage of the Canadian population 
directly engaged in agriculture. 

This constant diminution in the percentage 
of agricultural workers has been a major con- 
tributing factor in the urbanization of the 
Canadian population. The marked shifting 
of emphasis from the rural to the urban has 
been accompanied by the complication of the 
problems of adjustment within the occupa- 
tional groups other than agriculture. Rural 
Canada has continually fed a supply of work- 
ers to these groups, in many cases a greater 
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supply than they could absorb. At the same 
time, technological advance has affected other 
industries in the same way that it has affected 
agriculture, that is, by substantially increasing 
the output of each worker and thus lessening 
the demand for workers within the indus- 
tries. It is to be observed that in the period 
under review the percentage of Canadian 
workers in the general unskilled labour group 
has been continually increasing. In prepar- 
ing Table II, allowance has been made for 
the fact that in 1881 agricultural labourers 
were included in the general labour group, 
and the two percentages involved have been 
adjusted accordingly in order to put them on 
a comparable basis. Subsequent to 1881, the 
general unskilled labour group has consisted 
mainly of odd job workers and all unskilled 
labourers other than agricultural, mining and 
logging workers. This group, its numbers con- 
stantly swelled by workers no longer required 
in the operation of agriculture and other in- 
creasingly mechanized industries, constitutes 
one of the most serious factors in Canada’s 
unemployment problem. 

It will be noted that the percentage of the 
working population finding employment in 
the fishing, hunting, and forestry occupational 
group, while registering a slight decline, has 
remained fairly constant. This group, like 
agriculture, consists largely of workers who 
might be termed primary producers. 

Mining, the other primary producing occu- 
pational group, reached its peak percentage 
about the turn of the century. In very recent 
years, however, considerably more attention 
has been and is being focussed upon the de- 
velopment of the mining industry, and it is 
highly probable that the trend of the per- 
centage of workers within the mining occu- 
pational group is becoming definitely upward 
once more. 


Throughout the years under review, manu- 
facturing (including electric light and power) 
has on the average ranked second only to 
agriculture in size as an occupational group. 
The percentage of workers finding employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries reached its 
highest point at the beginning of the present 
century. Since then, the machine has tended 
to replace hand labour to an increasing ex- 
tent, with the result that proportionately less 
workers have been required, while industrial 
output has continued to expand. It is perhaps 
within the manufacturing industries most of 
all that mechanization and scientific research 
have increased efficiency and correspondingly 
reduced man-power requirements. At the 
same time, however, while research and 
human ingenuity tend to close certain avenues 


of employment to the worker, the same forces 
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are constantly engaged in seeking and re- 
vealing new fields of endeavour, new poten- 
tial industries which will therefore give em- 
ployment and also further the progress of 
humanity towards a better standard of living. 
Thus in the long run a balance, or a partial 
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balance, may be struck between the conflict- 
ing effects upon the employment field of these 
interacting forces. 

The percentage of workers engaged in con- 
struction has been close to five per cent in 
every census year of the period reviewed. 


BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS OF PERSONS GAIN- 


FULLY EMPLOYED IN CANADA, CENSUS OF 1881, 1891, 1901, 1921 AND 1931 












FA a 
© Es 


In the census of {911 the gainfully employed population 
was classified mainly by indus ry 
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FINANCE AND 
[—3-34—F-1N SURANCE 
MINING 
U/AFISHING HUNTING 
AND LOGGING 


CLERICAL WORK 


PROFESSIONS 


CONSTRUCTION 


7 TRANSPORTATION 


1921 
1931 fae 
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Thus it would appear that this percentage is 
the maximum proportion of the nation’s gain- 
fully occupied population that can find steady 
employment within this occupational group. 

The transportation, trade, and finance-insur- 
ance groups all have registered continual and 
substantial growth throughout the past half- 
century, growth which is indicative of the 
diversification and increasing complexity of 
the Canadian economy. The percentage of 
workers employed in transportation (includ- 
ing communications, warehousing, and storage) 
increased continually, and in 1931 was 250 per 
cent of the 1881 figure. Growth within the 
trade group was also marked but more uneven, 
with great acceleration being shown in the 
first two decades of the present century. The 
percentage increase of workers in the finance- 
insurance group has been fairly continuous, 
and this small but important division in 1931 
gave employment to about one per cent of 
Canada’s gainfully occupied population. 

Professional pursuits in 1931 gave employ- 
ment to some 225,000 persons, as compared 
with some 45,000 in 1881. This was a marked 
increase, in comparison with the growth of the 
total population and of the total number of 
gainfully occupied. Within the period under 
review the percentage of professional workers, 
by far the most highly specialized and most 
highly educated of all the occupational groups, 
nearly doubled itself, while the actual number 
of professionals in 1931 was five times the 
number in 1881. 

The trend has also been upward in the 
service group, which includes domestic and 
personal service, custom and repair, launder- 
ing, cleaning, dyeing, and pressing. It is in 
this occupational group, which in 1931 gave 
employment to one-tenth of all Canadian 
workers, that the problem of an adequate 
wage is usually most serious. Morever, the 
problem becomes still graver in years of de- 
pression, as the ranks of the service group 
(domestic service, especially) are then swelled 
by workers who cannot find employment in 
their usual occupations. 

The most striking growth was recorded in a 
strictly urban occupational group, the clerical 
workers. This group includes office clerks, 
stenographers, office appliance operators, and 
bookkeepers. In 1881 only 0:34 per cent of 
the gainfully occupied population of Canada 
was engaged in clerical work; by 1931 the per- 
centage had risen to 6:59, an increase of 1838 
per cent or nearly twenty-fold. Office work in 
1931 gave employment to a quarter of a mil- 
lion Canadians, and it is significant to note 
that during the most recent depression the 
“white-collar” worker suffered considerably 
less unemployment than did the wage-earner 


in any other occupational group. On June 1, 
1931, for instance, the percentage of all wage- 
earners out of work in Canada was 18:29; the 
percentage of clerical workers out of work on 
that date, however, was only 8-48. 


An examination of the distribution of the 
gainfully occupied women of Canada among 
the various occupational groups discloses an 
occupational pattern that differs considerably 
from that of the gainfully occupied population 
as a whole. No figures are available for 1881, 
but in the succeeding decennial census years 
the occupational distribution of gainfully em- 
ployed women has been as shown in Table III. 


Taste III—EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN CANADA 


Total Total 

number of | number of Percentage 

of females 

Year remees ten te i gainfully 

yearsoifage} gainiully 

and over | employed employed 
sore, Dp i ie tt 1,770,877 | 195,990 *11-07 
LOO PI p eee cs bicolor 6 1,981, 790 237,949 12-01 
VOR ee oa Bid alk 2,548, 743 364, 821 14-31 
19202 Sees. AG oan 3, 209,998 490, 150 15-27 
LOST erate lo Re chook 3,906, 522 665,919 17-05 


It is evident from the above table that the 
trend of the percentage of gainfully occupied 
women in Canada has been progressively up- 
ward, whereas the peak percentage for the 
gainfully occupied population as a whole was 
reached in 1911, as shown in Table I. 

There were in 1931, the figures for which 
year are the latest available, 660,000 gainfully 
occupied females in Canada. One-third of 
this total, 220,000, was engaged in domestic 
and personal service—by far the largest single 
occupational group for women. Next was the 
professional group, with 118,000 workers, 18 
per cent of the gainfully occupied females. 
Included among the female professionals were 
65,000 school teachers, 33,000 nurses and 
nurses-in-training, 10,000 nuns and other religi- 
ous workers, and 5,000 musicians and music 
teachers. Closely following the professional 
group was the clerical group, with 116,500 
female workers, constituting 17 per cent of all 
gainfully occupied women. Within this group 
were 65,000 stenographers and typists, 29,000 
office clerks, 21,000 bookkeepers and cashiers, 
and 1,500 office appliance operators. Manu- 
facturing gave employment to some 85,000 
women, about seventy per cent of whom were 
textile workers. Of 54,000 women employed 
in the trade group, 45,000 were engaged as 
saleswomen behind the counters of retail 
stores. About 24,000 women were following 
agricultural pursuits, and about the same 
number was employed within the transporta- 
tion-communication group. Of the latter 
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number, over 14,000 were telephone operators 
and about 8,000 were employed as packers, 
wrappers, and labellers in the warehousing 
and storage subdivision. Approximately 9,000 
female workers were engaged in laundering, 
cleaning, dyeing, and pressing, while nearly 
12,000 were listed as general unskilled 
labourers, Practically no women were em- 
ployed in fishing, hunting, forestry, mining, 
construction, finance or insurance. 

It is apparent, therefore, that women have 
penetrated many branches of the employment 
field to an increasing extent. This trend has 
been so marked in the case of certain occu- 
pational groups that women are now in the 
majority. 

Apart from the entry of women into many 
avenues of employment, several other signi- 
ficant facts are revealed by the preceding 
analysis. In the first place, the urban worker 
has come to outnumber the rural worker. 
Secondly, the proportion of our gainfully occu- 
pied engaged in primary production has 
dwindled, while the percentage of those em- 


ployed in secondary production and still more 
in the auxiliary occupations, has continued 
to rise. 


The paramount fact to emerge from any 
analysis of occupational trends in Canada is 
the growing diversification of the national 
economy; and this development, finding its 
roots in the increasing use of the machine 
and the specialization of labour, has been 
accompanied by a substantial elevation of 
the general standard of living. Unfortunately, 
however, the striking advance in technological 
method which has taken place in the period 
under review has been offset by widespread 
unemployment during the depression and these 
unemployed are as yet denied most of the 
benefits which should accompany such an im- 
proved standard of living, and the betterment 
of their lot constitutes one of the major prob- 
lems of government to-day. 

Nore—The population section of the 1987 
Canada Year Book will contain a complete oc- 
cupational analysis of the 1931 decennial census 
figures. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 
Financial Summary as at September 30, 1936 


The accompanying table gives a statistical 
summary to September 30, 1936, of the chief 
factors—numbers of pensioners and amount 
of Dominion disbursements—in the operation 
of old age pensions in Canada under the Old 
Age Pensions Act (Revised Statutes of Can- 
ada, 1927, chapter 156, amended by Statutes 
of 1931, chapter 42), and under concurrent 
Acts by the provinces participating in the 
scheme. 


In order to avoid the duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the De- 
partment of Finance from April 1, 1935. 

The present summary was prepared in the 
Department of Finance. 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1936 


Ontario 


Smee meee sere seer eres reese eesesese eset steerer ssesesseee 
eee ee ee 
seme o emer reser rane eres eeersreresesses ee eresreesesreresseeee 
9 0 0 6 Bisel s see ee ec cee 6 COSI HDB Se eee Hee eee eee ee eee 
sew eee re eee etree eeer cesses eeesee seer eeesreeesreneeeee 
eee e ee ttt oer meer erases eseseesesseeeOseeeeerereeeeeererese 
Sn SEM) see Dc 0 4 0 6 6 WIMURICTSISD 4 CERO CCC ee eee et eee 8 
Shs © oie lsum as) 0 lel wile) e @ eke o © she eibisnerm se eee cre cee elise cesses 





ff ae Le 

verage overnment overnment 
None Monthly | Contributions | Contributions 
5 Pension July ist to from inception 

Sept. 30th, 1936 of Act 

$ ...cts: $ cts. $ cts. 
Ae: 8, 644 17 99 844,954 96 5,761,207 95 
a 10,480 19 16 450,521 87 9,024,144 12 
ee 11,281 18 60 477,587 60 9,727,442 57 
2 8, 728 13°11 254,378 25 254,378 25 
Pag 13,410 14 42 440,103 76 4,084,169 10 
a 54,960 18 04 2,190,660 85 44,229,516 24 
.* 1,693 10 60 40,183 44 431,018 42 
ae 11, 259 16 49 430,445 52 8,821,240 50 
i 18 98 405 41 10,418 59 
120,462 - 4,629,241 66 82,343,535 74 


1936. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN QUEBEC AND BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1936 


HE Legislatures of British Columbia and 
Quebec have both held second sessions in 

(The labour legislation enacted at the 
earlier sessions of their Legislatures was re- 


viewed in the Lasour Gazerre for May, page 
408, and for July, page 606.) A number of 
laws of labour interest which were enacted 
are summarized below. 


Quebec 


The Quebec Legislature, which sat from 
October 7 to November 12, passed a law pro- 
viding for a Department of Health, repealed 
the Forest Operations Commission Act and 
amended statutes relating to collective labour 
agreements, trade unions, workmen’s compen- 
sation, stationary enginemen, pressure vessels 
and old age pensions. 


Collective Agreements 


The Collective Labour Agreements Exten- . 
/sion Act was amended to provide that where a 
/ joint committee takes action to enforce an 


agreement several claims against the same 
employer may be joined in the same suit and 


, that several employees may join in the same 


.suit against the same employer. 


In such ac- 
tions the joint committe is to be deemed to 
be a third party for the purposes of the evid- 
ence and not as one subrogated for or as the 
representative of any employee. 

Persons violating the wage terms of an 
agreement are now brought under the penalty 
provisions of the Act and in addition to paying 
to the joint committee, as before, a sum equal 
to 20 per cent of the wage claim as liquidated 
damage, they are also liable to a maximum 
fine of $10 and costs for a first offence and 
$50 and costs for a subsequent offence. 
~ The amending Act adds two clauses relating 


' to the building industry. These amendments 


are designed to remedy weaknesses revealed 
by judicial decisions involving the application 
of the statute. 

Subject to the exemptions for workmen per- 
manently employed in the maintenance of 
religious or charitable institutions or manu- 
facturing establishments, as provided for in 
the 19835 amendment to the Act, a collective 
labour agreement made obligatory in the 
building industry is to be binding not only 
upon employers and workmen belonging to 
that industry, but upon every person, associa- 
tion or corporation employing workmen in 
building either casually or permanently. An 
agreement must enumerate exceptions where it 
is not to apply. The Minister of Labour may 
recommend, however, that the agreement shall 
not affect work done by members of the same 
family. Contractors ordinarily engaged in the 
work of demolition are to be considered mem- 
bers of the building industry and subject to 
the provisions of a collective agreement. 
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An Act respecting the Extension of the Col- 
lective Labour Agreement ratified by Order in 
Council No. 1723 of June 28, 1935, and Order 
in Council No. 1131 of April 15, 1936, validates 
two agreements affecting longshoremen in 
Montreal connected with inland and coastal 
navigation. 


Professional Syndicates 


The Professional Syndicates Act was amend- 
ed by the addition of a section providing that 
actions arising out of a collective labour agree- 
ment under this statute are prescribed by Six 
months. Actions which have arisen prior to 
the coming into force of the amending Act 
(November 12, 1936) are still, as they have 
been in the past, subject to one year’s prescrip- 
tion where the engagement was for less than 
one year and to two years’ prescription in all 
other cases. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Two Acts amending the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act were passed. One restores a pro- 
vision, repealed in 1933, giving the workman 
the right to choose his own physician. The 
other amending Act permits an injured work- 
man, his dependants or his representatives to 
take action at common law against any person 
other than his employer notwithstanding the 
fact that compensation may have been ob- 
tained under the Act. 


Forest Operations 


The Quebec Forest Operations Commission 
Act passed in 1934 was repealed. This Act 
required all timber limit holders and contract- 
ors cutting timber on Crown Lands, before 
starting operations, to send to the Commission 
established under the Act certain information 
including the wages or salaries of employees, 
the methods used in their calculation, the mode 
of payment, particulars of deductions, fines, 
etc., prices charged for articles sold to em- 
ployees and for transportation, medical and 
other services, hours of labour, sanitary con- 
ditions, food, and work hazards. The employer 
was required to keep the above information 
posted at the camp and an employee paid 
lower wages than those reported to the Com- 
mission might claim the difference in a civil 
action. 
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Miscellaneous Legislation 

The Pressure Vessels Act and the Stationary 
Enginemen’s Act were amended to provide for 
the appointment of the employees necessary 
for their administration and for the payment 
of the salaries and expenses of such employees. 

The Quebec Old Age Pensions Act was the 
subject of a number of amendments. The 
Provincial Government may enter into any 
agreement with the Government of Canada 
respecting old age pensions, instead of being 
restricted to co-operation under the Dominion 
Old Age Pensions Act with the condition that 
the Parliament of Canada should contribute 
75 per cent of -the cost. The payment of a 
pension to any person legally entitled to it is 
now made obligatory under the conditions laid 
down in any Dominion Act or regulations re- 
lating to old age pensions. Formerly, the Act 
provided that the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council might authorize the payment of pen- 
sions to such persons. 

Application for a pension may be made 
either to the Commission or to the official 
appointed under the Act for the territory in 
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which the applicant resides. Prior to the 
amendment, application was to be made to the 
municipal council. If the official refuses to in- 
vestigate a claim for a pension within a reason- 
able time, the applicant may petition a district 
magistrate to do so. An applicant may appeal 
from any decision of the Commission to a 
judge of the Superior Court, whereas formerly 
the Commission’s decisions were final. No fee 
may be collected by the prothonotary or clerk 
in. connection with appeals under the last two 
provisions given above. Decisions of the Com- 
mission on applications for pensions are to be 
based g@pon the conditions laid down in any Act 
of the Parliament of Canada respecting old age 
pensions and’ the regulations thereunder with 
consideration for the rules of the Civil Code 
relating to alimentary pensions. The Minister 
may take the usual legal proceedings against 
a pensioner and especially he may take action 
as provided for under the Dominion Old Age 
Pensions Act. 

, Another Act provides for the setting up of a 
Department of Health and defines the Minis- 
ters’ powers and duties. 


British Columbia 


The British Columbia Legislature which was 
in session from October 27 to November 20, 
1936, enacted new statutes to regulate trade 
schools and to define “residence” for the pur- 
poses of relief, health and welfare services. 
Amendments were made in the laws relating 
to workmen’s compensation, metalliferous 
mines, minimum wages, factory inspection, 
hours of labour for municipal firemen, appren- 
ticeship and unemployment relief. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act were 
amended by the addition of special provisions 
relating to silicosis. These new sections of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act apply only 
to the metalliferous mining industry which in- 
cludes work underground or in ore-crushing or 
rock-crushing operations except where such 
operations are carried on in water or a 
chemical solution. The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, however, is authorized. to bring 
other industries within the scope of the 
__ silicosis provisions. 

A workman disabled from silicosis, whether 
complicated by tuberculosis or not, on or 
after January 1, 1936, is entitled to com- 
pensation provided he has been a resident of 
the Province for at least five years last pre- 
ceding his disablement and has actually been 
exposed to dust containing silica in employ- 
ment in the metalliferous mining industry of 


the Province for periods amounting in all to 
at least five years preceding his disablement. 
Three months of such employment must have 
been in the three-year period last preceding 
disablement. If it can be shown that the 
workman had silicosis or tuberculosis before 
being exposed to it in the metalliferous indus- 
tries of British Columbia, he is not entitled 
to compensation and if he has been exposed 
to silica dust elsewhere before his exposure to 
it in the Province the compensation is to be 
reduced by the proportion that the period of 
exposure elsewhere bears to the total period 
of exposure. A workman who is no longer 
employed in the metal-mining industry must 
file his claim for disability within two years 
from the time of leaving, or within three 
years from the time when his last examination 
showed him to be free of silicosis and tuber- 
culosis, or within six months after the passing 
of the Act, or his claim is completely barred. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board is 
authorized to maintain a separate fund to 
meet the cost of compensation under these 
provisions. The “Silicosis Fund” is to be 
made up by assessments on the pay-rolls of 
employers in the metalliferous-mining indus- 
try and in such other industries as the Board 
may determine that there is liability for sili- 
cosis. The rates of assessment may be varied 
by the Board according to the hazard in the 
different kinds of employment in the silicosis 
class and, where the hazard in any plant or 
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occupation is considered to be greater than 
the average of the class a special rate of 
assessment may be imposed. 

The Schedule of industrial diseases to be 


compensated under the Act is further amended | 


by the addition of infected blisters due to 
employment in any process involving con- 
tinuous friction, rubbing or vibration causing 
blisters or abrasions. 

Another amendment to the Act provides 
that members of the Board may be removed 
from office on reaching the age of 70 years. 

The Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act 
was amended to require that, unless %other- 
wise permitted by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, every workman whose employ- 
ment takes him into any mine or into any ore- 
crushing or rock-crushing operation of a mine, 
must, except where the ore or rock is kept 
constantly moist, be examined by a physician 
at the expense of the employer at least once 
in twelve months. If the physician finds the 
workman to be free from diseases of the 
respiratory organs and fit for underground 
work, he is to give him a certificate to that 
effect, which, if so required by the manager 
of the mine is to remain in his custody during 
the time the workman is in his employ. No 
workman may be employedi in connection with 
such operations for more than two months 
unless he has the required certificate or has 
been exempted by the Board. The Board 
is to prescribe the nature of the examination 
and generally make rules for the carrying out 
of these provisions. 


Minimum Wages 


The Male Minimum Wage Act and the 
Female Minimum Wage Act were amended by 


_ the addition of three clauses, the same in both 
\ statutes. 


The first of these clauses defines the 
term “conditions of labour and employment” 


as used in the section of the Act giving the 


Board of Industrial Relations power to in- 


quire into conditions of labour and employ- 
ment and to regulate them. The term in- 


cludes all matters affecting employers and 
employees in respect of the employment rela- 
tion, including charges made by employers to 
employees for meals, lodging, accommodation, 
light, water, fuel, goods or services or for uni- 
forms or other articles of apparel and the 
repair, laundering or similar service connected 
with their upkeep, or any other charges, as well 
as the method of paying wages and all pro- 
visions connected with the working of short 
time and overtime, rest periods and arrange- 
ments affecting the health and welfare of em- 


— 


ployees where such are within the control of | 


the employer. The second clause provides that | 


conclusive evidence of an Order of the Board 
28629—34 


‘may be given by production of a copy of the 


British Columbia Gazette purporting to con- 
tain a copy of the Order. The third clause 


‘provides that every person falsely representing 
himself to be an inspector for the. Depart 
ment of Labour, or a person authorized by the 


Board of Industrial Relations or its chairman 
for the purposes of the Act, or making wrong- 
ful use of any badge or writing so as to make 
any person believe that he is an inspector or 


authorized person, shall be liable, on sum- 


mary conviction, to a penalty of not less than 


$50 or more than $100. 


In addition to the above three clauses, 
several amendments were made in the Male 
Minimum Wage Act. The definition of “em- 
ployee” was amended by striking out the 
word “adult,” thus making it apply to all 
male persons in receipt of or entitled to com- 
pensation for labour or services performed for 
another. Accordingly, the clause was deleted 
which enabled the Board to inquire into wages 
and conditions of labour and employment of 
persons under 21 years of age and to make 
orders fixing minimum wages for such persons. 
In line with this change, the section setting 
forth the powers of the Board was amended to 
enable it to prescribe conditions of labour and. 
employment in respect of all or any employees 
for whom a minimum wage is fixed. 

The amendments to the Male Minimum 
Wage Act, including those common to that 
Act and the Female Minimum Wage Act, are 
not to be deemed to render void or affect 
any Order of the Board made before their 
enactment. 

The list of persons who are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Board of Industrial Relations no 
longer includes the chairman of the Economie 
Council. 


Hours of Labour for Fire Departments. 


An amendment to the Fire Departments 
Hours of Labour Act makes that Act apply 
to any place in which there is a paid fire de- 
partment whereas formerly it applied only to 
the municipalities of Victoria, Vancouver, 
South Vancouver, Point Grey, and New West- 
minster. In each municipality or place to 
which the Act applies, officers and employees 
of the fire department must have two full days 
off duty in each week in addition to the 
periods off duty under the Fire Department’s 
Two-Platoon Act. Formerly, only one day off 
duty was granted. 


Factories 


The Factories Act was the subject of a num- 
ber of amendments. Except with the written 
permission of an inspector, no factory is to be 
kept open or person employed on any of the 
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following holidays: Christmas Day, New Year’s 
‘Day, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour 
Day, Remembrance Day, or any day appointed 
‘by Proclamation and declared to be a public 
holiday for the purposes of this provision, nor 
‘on Good Friday or Easter Monday. But where 
‘a factory is closed on Good Friday or on 
Easter Monday in any year, the granting of 
a holiday on the other of those days is at the 
option of the employer. Formerly it was un- 
lawful for any factory to be open or any per- 
son employed therein on a holiday as de- 
fined by the “Interpretation Act” which in- 
cluded, in addition to the above, Sundays, the 
day following Christmas Day, Good Friday, 
Easter Monday, the birthday or the day ‘fixed 
by Proclamation for the celebration of the 
birthday of the reigning Sovereign, any day 
fixed by Parliament or by Proclamation of the 
Governor General in Council as a day of fast- 
ing or thanksgiving or as a general holiday 
throughout the Dominion, and any day ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil as a holiday. 

| Any person employing a young girl or 
woman so that her health is likely to be per- 
manently injured, is now liable to a fine of 
not less than $50 and not more than $100 and 
in default of immediate payment of fine and 
costs, to imprisonment for not more than 
three months. Formerly the penalty for this 
offence was a fine of not more than $100 and, 
in default of payment of fine and costs, im- 
prisonment for a maximum period of six 
months. 

The clause declaring it unlawful to employ 
a young girl or woman for more than 8 hours 
a day or 48 hours a week unless a different ap- 
portionment of daily hours was made to secure 
a shorter day’s work on Saturday, was amend- 
ed to provide that such shorter day’s work 
may be given on some other day of the week. 

Part II which is added to the Act and deals 
with home-work is similar in its provisions to 
sections added to the Ontario Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act in 1936 and given in 
the Lasour Gazette for May, 1936, at page 411. 
Both employers giving out work to be done at 
home and workers must obtain permits from 
the factory inspector by making written ap- 
plication for them. Permits may be issued 
only to those employers who satisfy the in- 
spector that they are likely to comply with 
the Minimum Wage Acts and the Hours of 
Work Act and only to workers who can meet 
the conditions as regards health and sanita- 
tion. They may be cancelled by the inspector 
‘for violation of the Act or of the wages and 
hours regulations or for reasons of public 
health. Registers of home-workers must be 
kept by employers, and inspectors have power 
to inspect such registers and the workers’ 
homes. If there is any risk to the public 


health articles may be seized and premises 
disinfected. A maximum fine of $100 may be 
imposed on any person convicted of violating 
this part of the Act. 


Apprenticeship 


The Apprenticeship Act was amended to 
provide for the appointment of a Director of 


| Apprenticeship to take over the powers and 
‘duties of the Inspector provided for in the 


principal Act. The definition of “apprentice” 
was amended to apply to a person at least 16 
years of age instead of to a minor 16 years 
of age or over. 


Unemployment Relief—Residence 
Qualifications 


The Unemployment Relief Fund Act, 1934, 
was amended to enable the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council, on recommendation of the 
Minister of Finance, to direct the payment 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund to the 
Unemployment Relief Fund of such amounts 
as may, from time to time, be considered ex- 
pedient. These sums are to be in addition to 
moneys appropriated for unemployment relief 
under any Act or vote of the Assembly and 
are to be considered either as an appropriation 
for unemployment relief or as a repayable 
advance. 

The Residence and Responsibility Act, 
which will come into force on Proclamation, 
provides that where, under any Act of the 
Legislature or regulations made pursuant to 
it, the authority of a local area is required to 
grant relief, health, or welfare services or to 
contribute to the cost of these services, such 
assistance is to be given only to residents of 
the area and the responsibility of the local 
authority is to be limited by the terms of the 
Residence and Responsibility Act. The ser- 
vices include those provided for unemploy- 
ment, indigency, mothers’ pensions and insti- 
tutional care of various kinds. 

An adult who is single or the head of a 
family is deemed’ to be a resident of a local 
area if he has resided in that area for a con- 
tinuous period of one year or more without 
receiving relief from any public authority or 
from a private charitable agency or other 
source designated by the Board of Arbitra- 
tion appointed under the Act; or if, being 
unable to fulfil the above condition, he has 
resided continuously in the area for three 
vears or more; or if, being unable to fulfil 
either of the above conditions, he has last 
resided continuously in the Province for one 
vear or more without receiving relief as 
aforesaid and has resided in that local area 
longer than in any other within the preceding 
year; or if, being unable to fulfil any of the 
above conditions, he has last resided con- 
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tinuously in the Province for three or more 
years and has resided longer in that local 
area than in any other during that period. 
Time spent in an institution supported by 
public funds or in a monastery, convent or 
similar institution or in a foster home where 
he is maintained at public expense is not to 
be deemed to be a period of residence within 
the area. This last provision does not apply, 
however, to an employee of an institution nor 
to the first three months of a period during 
which such person is a patient in a hospital. 
A person who becomes a resident of a local 
area, In accordance with the above provisions, 
is deemed to remain a resident of that area 
until he becomes a resident of another local 
area or until he has resided outside the Prov- 
ince for a period of one year. 


The residence of a married woman is that 
of her husband. If, however, she is separated 
from him, she is to be deemed a resident of 
the same local area until she has been 
separated from him for one year when her 
residence is determined as in the case of a 
single adult. 

A minor, until he has gained a residence in 
his own right, is deemed to be a resident of 
the same local area as his parents or of the 
surviving parent or the one having his actual 
custody. Parents by adoption are deemed 
to be parents of a minor. An illegitimate 
child is deemed to reside in the same area as 
his mother. In the case of the death of both 
parents or of the mother of an illegitimate 
child or of the temporary or permanent 
separation from his parents by order of a 
court under the Infants Act, a minor is to be 
deemed to be a resident of the local area 
where he was residing at the time of such 
death or separation. A minor may become a 
resident of an area without reference to his 
parents if a male, by marrying and living 
apart from his parent or parents for a year 
or more, when his residence is determined as 
though he were an adult; or, if a female, by 
marrying, in which case her residence is deemd 
to be that of her husband; or by being em- 
ployed for one year for wages, in which case 
residence is determined as for an adult unless 
the minor is serving an apprenticeship or 
undergoing training or is wholly dependent on 
his parent or parents for support. 

A person who has moved from the local 
area in which he is a resident to live tempor- 
arily or permanently in another area is to 
be granted relief in the same manner as a 
resident and the costs and the expenses of 
his return to his residence are to be payable 
by the local authority of the area in which 
he resides. Where a person is an inmate of 
a mental hospital, tuberculosis institution, 
hospital, or other public institution or is re- 
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ceiving public assistance under the Mothers’ 
Pensions Act or the Infants Act and is a 
resident of a municipality which is hable to 
contribute to the cost of the services and 
assistance which such person is receiving, re- 
sponsibility for contributions in respect of suck 
person is to be based on existing residence. 

Provision is madie for the appointment by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council of a 
Board of Arbitration to determine disputes 
arising under the Act. The Board is to con- 
sist of three members, one of whom is to be 
nominated by the Provincial Secretary, one 
by the Union of British Columbia Municipah- 
ties and the third by the other two members. 
Nothing in the Act is to affect the jurisdiction 
of any judge or magistrate to decide any 
question under the Act arising incidentally 
in any cause or matter lawfully before him. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations not inconsistent with the 
Act, to define more clearly the residence of 
any person, and to make provision to dis- 
courage the undue removal of destitute per- 
sons from one area to another. 


Trade Schools 


~The Trade Schools Regulation Act which 
will come into force on January 1, 1937, is 
similar to the Trade Schools Regulation Act 
of Alberta enacted in 1931 andi amended in 
' 1936. Both Acts require trade schools to be 
registered and provide for their inspection. 
“Before granting a certificate of registration 
the Minister of Labour must be satisfied that 
a school is provided with competent instructors 
and sufficient equipment for the teaching of 
any specified trade or trades and is furnish- 
ing instruction at reasonable rates. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make 
regulations fixing minimum hours of instruc- 
tion and maximum fees designating any 
callings or vocations as trades within the 
meaning of the Act, providing that in the 
case of any specified trade school no certi- 
ficate shall be issued to any person who has 
not submitted to an examination prescribed 
by Order in Council for that school or class, 
and, generally, make regulations as to the con- 
duct of trade schools and examinations to 


be held. 
The British Columbia Act contains some 
additional provisions. Regulations of the 


Lieutenant-Governor in Council may prescribe 
the security to be provided by the keeper of a 
trade school for the performance of his con- 
tracts, the amount to be received for any 
article produced or for the material used. or 
for the services of any employee or student 
of a trade school, limiting the articles to be 
produced to prevent unfair competition with 
the production of similar articles in a factory 
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or shop, and fixing the times during which the 
public may obtain service in a trade school. 
The provisions of the Act and regulations 
made under its authority are to be in addi- 
tion to any requirements of other statutes 
and are to govern in case of conflict. 


Bills Not Passed 


Bills to amend the Trade Unions Act, the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act and thé Weekly 
Half-holiday Act were introduced but failed 
to pass. 

The Trade Unions Bill to revise the earlier 
Act was designed to prevent discrimination 
against trade unionists, to protect pickets and 
facilitate collective bargaining while re-enact- 
ing the provisions of the former Trade Unions 
Act. Under the terms of the Bill, a strike or 
lockout would be deemed to exist if, excluding 
the officials and clerical staff, 50 per cent or 
more of the workmen employed by an em- 
ployer within a radius of two and one-half 
miles from any place of employment or 60 
per cent or more of such workmen as are 
members of any craft or trade ordinarily con- 
sidered a separate craft or trade, ceased to 
work or were suspended or prevented from 
working by the closing of the place of employ- 
ment or by a refusal of the employer to con- 
tinue to employ them in consequence of a dis- 
pute respecting wages, hours or conditions of 
employment. An employer who refused to 
hire or who discharged or discriminated against 
a workman because the workman was a 
member of a trade union would have been 
guilty of an offence against the Act. 

Another section, taken from the British 
Trade Disputes Act, 1906, declared it lawful 
for one or more persons, acting on their own 
behalf or on behalf of a trade union in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dispute, 
to attend at or near a house or a place of busi- 
ness merely for the purpose of peacefully ob- 
taining or communicating information or per- 
suading any person to work or abstain from 
working. An employer would be guilty of an 
offence if he neglected or refused to discuss 
any question of wages, hours or working con- 
ditions when requested to do so by representa- 
tives of his workmen or of workmen who had 
been in his employment prior to the occur- 
rence of a strike or lockout. The Bill required 
employers to report immediately in writing to 
the Minister of Labour for the province any 
strike or lockout between him and his work- 
men stating what steps had been taken to 
prevent or end such dispute. The Minister 
was to allow inspection of evety such state- 
ment by the representative of any trade union 
or newspaper in the province. 

Two Bills to amend the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act also failed of enactment. The first 
of these would have raised the minimum age 


for employment of boys underground in coal 
mines from fifteen to eighteen years and the 
minimum age for employment at the surface 
from fourteen to sixteen years. 

The second Bill was designed to amend the 
rule prohibiting the taking into a mine of 
matches, pipes, tobacco, etc., by forbidding any 
person to search a workman for such articles 
until such person had himself been searched 
by two workmen and no prohibited article had 
been found upon him. 

A Bill to amend the Weekly Half-holiday 
Act would have provided that in the case of 
certain public holidays the Board of Industrial 
Relations, on being satisfied that it would be 
in the public interest or that special circum- 
stances required it, might have allowed any or 
all shops to remain open on a weekly half- 
holiday in the week before or the week after 
or the week in which such public holiday 
occurred. An employer keeping his shop open 
on such conditions would have been required 
to pay the wage-rate fixed for overtime work 
under the Minimum Wage Acts. The Bill 
would also have added the day after Christ- 
mas to the list ofholidays on which shops are 
required to be closed. 


Resolutions 


On November 17, 1936, the following Resolu- 
tion concerning unemployment was agreed to 
by the Legislature :— 

Whereas the problem of employment for 


all our citizens is of great concern to the 
State as a whole; and 


Whereas, notwithstanding very decided 
improvement in business and industrial con- 
ditions, a considerable number of our people 
have been unable to obtain employment; 

Therefore be it Resolved, That it is the 
opinion of this House that a generous pro- 
gram of public undertakings of various 
character should be undertaken, not only to 
provide employment for our people, but also 
to serve the needs and requirements of public 
service. And that special consideration 
should be given to the planning of adequate 
measures to ensure that the youth of our 
country shall have opportunit- for advance- 
ment and progress in every avenue of human 
endeavour—economic and cultural. 

On November 18 a resolution relating to 
fair wages on public works was agreed to in 
the following terms:— 

Whereas it has been the policy of the De- 
partment of Public Works to embody into 
all Government contracts a clause commonly 
known as the “fair-wage” clause; and 

Whereas it has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Government that in some cases 
this clause has not been annlied to articles 
_specially manufactured in connection with 
contracts:.- 

Therefore be it Resolved, That in the opin- 
ion of this House the “fair-wage clause’ shall 
be taken as applying to all work in the | 
making, manufacturing, or preparation by 
artisans of all fixtures, fittings, or furnish- 
ings which are all specifically made for work 
covered by contract. 
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MINIMUM WAGE ORDER GOVERNING COMMERCIAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


A new order applying to commercial estab- 

lishments has been gazetted by the 
Quebec Minimum Wage Board to become 
effective on February 6, 1987. The order is a 
revision of earlier orders governing retail 
stores, including department and chain stores. 
The revised order applies also to whole- 
sale establishments. Certain other important 
changes are made, in particular, a new provis- 
ion against overtime and one safeguarding the 
weekly wage of persons working for less than 
the regular hours. 

Minimum wage-rates remain the same for 
places above 10,000 population. The mini- 
mum hourly rates formerly applicable to 
places betwen 5,000 and 10,000 are changed to 
minimum weekly rates applying to a 54- 
hour week in places between 4,000 and 10,000 
and provision is made in the new order for 
minimum wages in municipalities of less than 
4.000 population. As in the old order, mini- 
mum rates and the number of working hours 
to which they apply vary according to the 
size of the municipality but in the new order 
punitive rates are fixed for overtime beyond 
the specified number of hours for women or 
girls in places with a population of 4,000 or 
over. Time and a half must be paid for 
hours worked in excess of the specified number 
of hours. In cities or towns of over 10,000 
population where the punitive rate must begin 
after 48 hours, it applies only to females 
earning $15 a week or less. In places with 
less than 4,000 population, the minimum rates 
apply to a maximum of 60 hours a week or to 
the number of hours usually worked ift the 
establishment if less than 60. Under the 
Commercial and Industrial Establishments 
Act of Quebec, 60 hours is the maximum that 
may be worked by females without a special 
permit in commercial establishments in places 
of over 10,000 population. 

Another distinguishing feature of the new 
order is the provision for short time in cities 
of over 10,000 popualtion. In such places the 
minimum rates apply to a period of from 40 
to 48 hours. In stores employing not more 
than two female employees, the minimum 
wage applies to a working week of from 40 to 
54 hours and overtime rates begin at the 
fifty-fifth hour. Formerly, the minimum wage 
in places of this size applied to a 48-hour week 
and those employed for a shorter week were 
paid proportionately less. Under the re- 
vised order, part-time employees are those 
working less than 40 hours per week. As 
before, part-time employees must be paid a 


bonus of 123 per cent above the regular wage 
for the hours worked. In municipalities with 
more than 10,000 population, special provis- 
ion is also made for “extra employees.” The 
latter are defined as persons who work ex- 
clusively on Fridays and Saturdays or 
occasionally on any other two days in the 
week. Minimum hourly rates are fixed for 
“extra employees” and they are entitled to 
at least three hours’ pay for each call to work. 
The provisions of the order follow :— 


Orver No. 18 (Revisep A) —Governing 
female employees, or males when replacing 
females, in Commercial Establishments. 


1. DEFINITION.—This Order governs the wages 
of all female employees in Departmental Stores, 
Chain Stores and all Retail and Wholesale 
Stores; no matter what their occupation, but it 
shall not apply to employees who are governed 
by any other Order of the Minimum Wage 
Board. Population is the population according 
to the latest decennial census of the Dominion 
Government. 

2. Mintmum.—No wage shall be less than is 
set forth in the following schedule:— 


Zone 1—Montreal and Islands of Montreal 
Regular Staff (full and part time employees) 
10 per cent at not less than.. .. .. $ 7 00 
20 per cent at not less than.. .. .. 10 00 
70 per cent at not less than.. .. . 12 50 

Extra Staff not less than 25 cents per hour. 


Zone 2—Quebec, Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, 
Hull and Cities Over -25,000 Population 
Regular Staff (full and part time employees) 


10 per cent at not less than.. .. .. $ 6 00 
20 per cent at not less than.. .. 9 00 
70 per cent at not less than.. . 11 00 


Extra Staff: not less than 20 cents per hour. 


Zone 3—Cities and Towns of from 10,000 to 
25,000 Population 
Regular Staff (full and part time employees) 


50 per cent at not less than.. .. .. $ 6 00 
50 per cent at not less than.. .... 10 00 


(a) These percentages apply to all regular or 
part-time employees. Extra employees shall not 
be included in these percentages. The experi- 
ence of the employees must be considered when 
they are classified into the different percentage 
groups: furthermore, an employee can only 
occasionally be transferred from a _ superior 
group to an inferior one. All stores operated 
in the same zone or city, by the same person, 
firm or corporation, shall be considered as one 
unit and the percentages shall apply to the 
total number of their regular employees: 

(b) These minimum rates apply to a period 
of 40 to 48 hours per week, that is to say, the 
time during which the employees is at the dis- 
posal of the employer, and obliged to be present. 
All overtime (after 48 hours) must be paid 
time and a half of the regular wage of the 
employee. This to apply to all employees whose 
weekly wage is not over $15.00. 

(c) In stores employing not more than two 
female employees, these minimum wages shall 
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apply to a working period of not more than 54 
hours per week, but the employee must be paid 
her full salary when she has reached 40 hours 
of work in a week. Overtime will be due and 
payable beginning with the 55th hour. 

(d) Em eee working less than 40 hours 
per week may be considered as part time em- 
ployees, and in this case they shall be entitled 
to a bonus of 124 per cent over and above their 
regular wage. How over. employees losing time 
of their own volition cannot claim this bonus. 

(e) Extra employees are those engaged ex- 
clusively on Fridays and Saturdays or occasion- 
ally any other two days in the week. These 
employees shall be paid the uniform rates fixed 
for each respective zone, without consideration 
of their experience. They must receive at 
least, three hours pay for each call to work. 


Zone 4—Oities, Towns and Municipalities of 


From 4,000 to 10,000 Population 
Regular Staff 


50 per cent at not less than.. .. $6 00 
50 per cent at not less than.. 9 00 


Extra Staff: not less than 16 cents per hour. 

In zone 4 minimum rates are for a maximum 
of 54 hours per week, or for the usual number 
of hours normally worked per week in the 
establishment if less than 54 hours. All over- 
time (after 54 hours) must be paid time and 
a half of the regular wage of the employee. 


Zone 5.-—Municipalities of Less than 4,000 


Population. 

Regular Staff 
50 per cent at not less than ........... $6 00 
50' per cent at not less than ........... 8 00 


Extra Staff at not less than 14 cents per hour. 
In zone 5 minimum rates are for a maximum 
of 60 hours per week, or for the usual number 


of hours normally worked per week in the 
establishment of less than 60 hours. 
3. Commercial Establishments where only 


members of the same family are employed are 
exempted from this Order. 


4. COMMISSION EHARNINGS.—The weekly earn- 
ings of an employee working on a commission 
basis or guarantee rate plus commission or 
bonus, must not fall below the prescribed mini- 
mum rate as set forth in the schedule. 


5. How Satary SHALL BE Paip—The em- 
ployee’s wages shall be paid to her wholly in 
eash; no deduction being permitted for any 
cause or purpose whatsoever. Said wages shall 
be given to her in a sealed envelope on which 
shall be written: her name, her register num- 
ber, the dates of the week or of the fort- 
night she has worked, the number of hours 
she has performed, the rate per hour, the 
amount of money enclosed in the envelope; 
same must be initialled by the person who 
pays the employee. 


6. UNiIrorMsS.—If a special uniform is re- 
quired it shall be furnished and laundered by 
the employer without cost to the employee. 

7. DEDUCTION FOR ABSENCE.—No deduction 
below the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost. 


8. WAITING TIME—Any employee required 
to wait on the premises shall be paid for the 
time thus spent. 


9. EXEMPTION.—The Board may grant per- 
mits of variation or suspension of any of 
these regulations to meet exceptional con- 
ditions. 


10. DISCHARGE OF EMPLOYEES.—No employer 
shall discharge or threaten to discharge or 
in any way discriminate against any employee, 
because such employee has lodged a complaint 
with the Board or has testified or is about to 
testify in any investigation or proceedings 
permitted or prescribed by or taken under the 
provisions of this Act. All complaints are 
strictly confidential. 

11. REFERENCE.—No employer shall refuse to 


give employees a letter of reference when they 
leave their employ, if request is made for same. 


12. Postine.—This Oirder must ‘be posted 
where it can be easily read by the employees. 


13. PENALTIES—Any violation of any regu- 
lation of this order is punishable by fine or 
imprisonment. (See Section 12 of the Act.) 

14. ENFORCEMENT.—This order replaces pre- 
vious orders No. 18 (Quebec Official Gazette, of 
June 30th, 1934); No. 18a (Quebec Official 
Gazette of February 16th, 1935); No. 18 re- 
vised (Quebec Official Gazette of March 30th, 
1935); and shall be effective from February 


6th, 1937. 
GUS. FRANCQ, Chairman. 
OMER BRUNET, 
C. J. GRIFFIN, 
Eve. RICHARD, 


To facilitate the application of the Order a 
table was appended, showing how the number 
of employees in an establishment may be dis- 
tributed in the three wage groups. 





The appointment of Mr. Arthur MacNamara 
as deputy Minister of Public Works and 
Labour is announced in November 21 issue 
of the Manitoba Gazette. 





The Division of Labor Standards, of the 
United States Department of Labor, has 
issued a bulletin entitled “Recent Changes in 
the Painters’ Trade.” The bulletin contains 
a study describing the change both in 
materials and methods that have taken place 
in the painters’ trade during the last twenty 
years and the effect of these developments 
upon the health of the workers. 





Rules and Regulations relating to the Ex- 
amination of Masters and Mates of Home- 
Trade, inland and minor water vessels, are 
published in the Canada Gazette under date 
of November 14, 1936. The rules and regu- 
lations are divided into various sections under 
the following headings: general instructions, 
qualifications for the different grades (inland 
and minor waters), rules for estimating ser- 
vice, conduct of examination, and fees. 


Another Order in Council also published 
in the same issue of the Canada Gazette sets 
forth rules and regulations relating to the ex- 
amination of masters and mates in the mer- 
cantile marine for foreign-going certificates of 
competency. 


: 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


The Minimum Wage Board of Nova Scotia 
has issued a new Order (No. 9) governing 
employment of women in offices in the cities 
and towns of the provinie. 

This order, which became effective on 
November 5, governs all those engaged in 
Office Work, including stenographers, book- 
keepers, typists, filing and billing clerks, 
cashiers, cash-girls, checkers, invoicers, comp- 


offices, and all females employed in similar 
services. 

The provisions of the Order which is sub- 
ject to annual revision, are as follows:— 


1. Wages—No person, firm or corporation 
shall employ a female worker or suffer or 
permit a female worker to be employed in 
the Cities and Incorporated Towns in Nova 
Scotia, at “ Office Work” for less per week, 
for the recognized working period of the 














tometers-operators, auditors, ticket sellers, establishment, than is set forth in the follow- 
attendants in physicians’ offices, dentists’ ing table:— 
: Workers Inexperienced adults Inexperienced young 
Group Population Experienced over 18 years girls under 18 years 
Cities and towns 17,000 population and over......... $11 00 6 months at.........$ 9 00 }) 6 months at......... $ 8 00 
Gamonths iat oe. 10:00 AuGimont hs, abc. ses noe 9 00 
PPTGN. Mee aN. aes tne LY O0n)'"Gimonths' at.ae ao. 34 10 GO 
Athenytime: 40) Sree 11 00 
All towns under 17,000 population................... $10 00 6 months at......... $ 8 00 | 6 months at......... $ 7 09 
THGULENS Abie. eack 9 00 | 6 months at......... 8 00 
LOST a i epyegte spate se. 10 00 | 6 months'at......... 9 00 
‘hen Osa ...o5 2 10 00 





No worker who begins as a young girl shall 
after reaching the age of eighteen years re- 
ceive less than the wage prescribed for an 
inexperienced adult. A person shall be deemed 
to be an experienced worker when sych person 
has been employed in the industry for one 
year, after attaining the age of seventeen 
years, and in other cases when such person 
has been employed in the industry for eighteen 
months. 


2. Hours of Work—(a) The above rates 
are for a maximum of 48 hours per week, or 
for the usual number of hours normally 
worked per week in the establishment if less 
than 48. 

(b) Work in excess of 48 hours will be 
counted as overtime, and paid for at the 
hourly nate, fixed by this Order. 


3. Diploma—aAn office worker presenting 
a diploma from an accredited Business Col- 
lege or the Commercial Department of a 
High School shall be entitled to work only 
three months, in order to qualify for the full 
minimum wage. 


4. Discharge of Employees—No employer 
shall discharge or threaten to discharge or 
in any way discriminate against any employee, 
because such employee has lodged a complaint 
with the Board or has testified or is about 
to testify in any investigation or proceedings 
permitted or prescribed by or taken under 
the provisions of the Act. All complaints 
are treated strictly confidential. 


* 


In addition there are the usual provisions 
respecting penalties, posting, etc. 





“Hmployment Conditions in Department 
Stores in 1932-33” is the title of a bulletin 
issued recently by Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. The 
purpose of the survey was to secure authentic 
data regarding the employment of women in 
department and general merchandise stores— 
their wages and hours, basis of lay-offs, and 
the practices of spreading employment among 
women, also personal information as to age, 
marital status and time with the firm, etc. 





In an interim report issued in London, by 
the Overeas Settlement Board, it is predicted 
that assisted migration to various parts of the 
Empire will soon be resumed. The Board was 
appointed last February to consider and 
advise the government upon specific proposals 
for Empire Migration schemes. The report 
states that a preliminary view of the situ- 
ation encounages the Board to believe that 
improvement in economic conditions over- 
seas, and evidence that the idea of Empire 
migration is being viewed with growing favour 
in the Dominions points to the probability 
that certain overseas governments may be pre- 
pared to co-operate in the scheme for a 
gradual revival of assisted migration in the 
reasonably near future. 
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WEEKLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN MERCHANDISING AND 
SERVICE ESTALISHMENTS IN CANADA, 1935 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 

issued a report entitled “Weekly Earn- 

ings of Employees in Merchandising and Ser- 

vice Establishments in Canada, 1935,” divided 

into four sections: independent retail stores, 

chain stores, wholesale trade and motion pic- 
ture theatres. 


The section on independent retail stores 
covers establishments dealing in the various 
classes of goods, groceries, clothing, hardware, 
etc.; also motor vehicles, automobile acces- 
sories, tires and batteries, gasoline filling 
stations, garages, coal and wood _ yards, 
brewers’ warehouses, taverns and restaurants. 
Department stores are imcluded in this sec- 
tion. The chain store section includes all 
companies operating four or more units in 
the same or similar lines of trade. 

Forms of inquiry were sent to each inde- 
pendent retail store shown in the census of 
1931 as having had an annual business of 
$20,000 or more in 1930, and also to a number 
of smaller establishments, including some 
which commenced business since 1930. The 
number of full-time male employees in all 
independent retail stores in 1930 was 136,926, 
with female employees 60,264. The stores 
covered in the 1935 inquiry reported 74,782 
full-time male employees and 33,949 female 
employees. The figures as to weekly earnings 
in 1935, therefore, are available for 54:6 per 
cent of the number of full-time male employees 
in 1930, and 56-3 per cent of the female em- 
ployees. As the number employed in this 
section of trade is estimated to have decreased 
fifteen per cent between 1980 and 1935, the 
data for 1935 covers about 65 per cent of those 
emploved. 

For the chain stores, reports were secured 
from all companies in this line of business 
and included earnings of store managers, 
clerks, delivery men, cashiers and any other 
store employees. Head office staff and ware- 
house and transportation employees were not 
included. 

In the wholesale trade, reports were secured 
from all the larger wholesale dealers and for 
a number of sales offices and distribution 
branches maintained by manufacturers. 

For motion pictures theatres, reports were 
secured from all operators of such establish- 
ments in Canada. 

The reports were secured during March and 
April, 1935, each firm being requesed to 
furnish the figures for the latest week for 
which figures were. available. The figures 
were to be for the actual earnings during a 


week, not the wage rate or possible earnings. 
Data as to proprietors, firm members or part- 
ners were not to be included but all employees 
on salary, on wages or on commission were 
to be included. The figures were obtained 
separately for full-time and part-time em- 
ployees, the latter being defined as those who 
regularly worked part of the normal day or 
part of the normal week. The figures were 
compiled and analyzed to show separately 
earnings of full time employes and part time 
employees, male and female, except in whole- 
sale trade where very few part-time employees 
were reported. 

The tabulation shows for each kind of 
business the percentage of employees whose 
earnings fell within specified ranges: under 
$6, $6 to $6.99; etc., up to $30 and then by $5 
runges up to $50. Average earnings for all 
employees in each class of business are given, 
as well as earnings by quartile groups. All 
figures are given for the Dominion and for 
each province. 

In the independent retail store group the 
average earnings for full-time male employees 
in the Dominion were $20.02, the lowest 
figure being $13.10 for the fruit and vegetable 
stores, and the highest $25.75 for household 
appliance stores. For restaurants, the average 
was $14.12, for filling stations, $16.96, garages, 
$17.60, motor vehicle dealers, $22.37, depart- 
ment stores, $24.38; coal and wood yards, 
$21.02. For female employees, full-time, the 
average weekly wage was $13.52, the lowest 
figure ($10) appearing for country general 
stores and the highest, ($15.60) for accessory 
tire and battery establishments. In restaurants 
the average earnings were $1029 and in de- 
partment stores, $14.31. Of the full-time em- 
ployees reported, 68-8 per cent were shown as 
male and 31:2 per cent as female. Of the 
part-time employees, 58-2 per cent were male 
and 41-8 per cent female. Of all male em- 
ployees 85-1 per cent were full-time and 14-9 
per cent part-time. Of all female employees, 
78:3 per cent were full-time and 21:7 per cent 
part time. 

In chain stores, the average weekly earnings 
of full-time male employees were $20.33. Out 
of 21,387 employees there were 7,225 in 
grocery and combination stores, in which the 
average earinngs were $17.15. In filling sta- 
tions there were 2,057 whose’ earnings 
averaged $18.85. For 7,908 full-time female 
employees, earnings averaged $13.11, and of 
these 2,785 were in variety stores, their earn- 
ings averaging $12.17. There were also 1,182 
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in food stores (grocery, combination stores and 
meat markets), their earnings averaging, 
$12.95. Out of 26,268 male employees in chain 
stores, 81-4 per cent were full-time and 18-6 
per cent were part-time, and among 13,052 
female employees, 60-6 per cent were full-time 
and 39-4 per cent were part time. There were 
29,295 full-time employees, of whom 73 per 
cent were male and 27 per centa female, and 
10,025 part timé employees, of whom 48-7 
per cent were male and 51-3 per cent female. 

In wholesale trade figures were reported for 
28,985 full-time male employes and 5,905 
full-time female employees, the average 
weekly earnings being $26.86 and $16.24. re- 
spectively. The lowest averages were for 
waste material establishments, $18.45 for males 
and $8.92 for females. The kind of business 
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employing the largest numbers was that of 
petroleum products, 5,747 males, whose earn- 
ings averaged, $32.08, and 701 females, whose” 
earnings averaged $21.09, these being among 
the highest for both sexes. 

In motion picture theatres there were re- 
ported 3,222 full-time male employees, whose 
earnings average $2449, and 909 full-time 
female employees whose earnings averaged 
$11.46. There were also 942 part-time male 
employees and 493 part-time female em- 
ployees. 

Summary tables of earnings by kinds. of 
business, sex, provinces, etc., it is expected, 
will be given in the Supplement to the Janu- 
ary issue of the Lasour GazeTte on Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Canada for 1929, 1935 
and 1936. 


SAFETY CONFERENCE OF QUEBEC ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


HE ninth annual Industrial Safety Con- 

ference of the Quebec Association for the 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents was held 
in Montreal on November 18 and 19, repre- 
sentatives from leading industrial firms and 
other provincial safety associations being in 
attendance. 

The conference was officially opened by 
Acting Mayor McKenna of Montreal who 
welcomed the delegates, and expressed ap- 
preciation of the work being carried on in 
industry by the association. 

The guest speaker at the opening luncheon 
was Mr. iR. B. Morley, General Manager of 
the Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario, the subject of his address being 
“Responsibility.” Mr. Morley emphasized the 
fact that acident prevention in industry has 
been made a responsibility or function of 


management, if for no better reason than the’ 


effect accidents have on operating costs. If 
management must accept 100 per cent of other 
production problems then accident prevention 
as a management problem must be accepted 
on the same basis by managers, Mr. Morley 
contended. 

Industrialists from all parts of Quebec at- 
tended the luncheon meeting, 364 being 
present. Various awards of shields and 
diplomas were made to firms who had estab- 
lished No-accident Records over a period of 
years. 

An Open Forum immediately followed the 
luncheon and was attended by 417 indus- 
trialists in supervisory positions. The subject 
under discussion was “Supervise for Safety ” 
and was presented under three main headings, 
“The Need,” “The Value” and “The Appli- 
cation of Supervision.” 


In the evening of the opening day of the 
conference two Safety Rallies for Workers 
were held, one in French and the other in 
English. Total attendance at these two 
gatherings was 1,782, and programs consisted 
of safety talks, moving pictures on safety 
and entertainment. 

The second day of the conference was de- 
voted to “First Aid as an Adjunct to Safety.” 
In the morning, practical demonstrations were 
made of treatments of minor injuries, 207 
first aiders taking part in the general dis- 
cussion, 

An All Congress luncheon was held at noon 
on the second day, with Dr. R. E. Wodehouse, 
Deputy Minister of Pensions and National 
Health, Ottawa, as the guest speaker, whose 
subject was “What is First Aid.” 

Practical demonstrations in competitive team 
tests in First Aid were given by teams from 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, the 
Dominion Textiles team from Magog, No. 51 
Brigade and the Nursing Division. The 
demonstration consisted of treatment of ac- 
cidents presumably having occurred on a con- 
struction job, on the highway, in the plant, 
and while skiing. An interested group of 85 
cadets from the Montreal Police school at- 
tended this session of the conference. 


The Conference was brought to a close with 
a Joint Conference dinner atended by 572 
representatives of the Quebec Association for 
the Prevention of Industrial Accidents, the 
St. John Ambulance Association and the Prov- 
ince of Quebec Safety League. The guest 
speakers were Mr. W. H. Cameron, Managing 
Director, National Safety Council, Chicago, 
and Mr. J. Edouard Labelle, K.C., Montreal. 
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UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 
District 26 


Proceedings of Sixteenth Convention 


The first biennial and sixteenth convention 
of the United Mine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict 26, was held in Truro, N.S., October 26 to 
November 7, 1936, with sixty delegates present, 
representing over 12,000 members. President 
Morrison introduced the Mayor who welcomed 
the delegates to the town of Truro. 

In the report of the officers, mention was 
made of the increased membership and of the 
efforts put forth to maintain wage contracts 
throughout the district. Under the heading 
“The Unemployment Problem,” the officers 
recalled the many submissions that had been 
made to the Government and the number of 
times representatives had appeared before 
commissions with the ultimate aim of having 
coal production stabilized, thereby giving 
steady employment to coal miners. Reaffirm- 
ing the organization’s former stand, the execu- 
tive stated “that it is the duty of Governments 
to provide employment for its people when 
such can be done, and surely no one will deny 
that it can be done in the coal mining districts 
of this province. Canadian statesmanship has 
no greater task before it, no responsibility so 
grave, and no duty of more immediate impor- 
tance than to bend its energies of thought and 
action towards relieving thousands from wast- 
ing in unemployment.” 

Reference was also made to the presentations 
made to the Government, in accordance with 
instructions’ of the last convention, among 
which were requests for amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and Mothers’ 
Allowance Act, and the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for a five-day week and a six- 
hour day. 

It was the opinion of the officers that some 
form of a tribunal should be established in the 
district to which unsettled grievances could be 
referred. This tribunal, according to the re- 
port, might be composed of one member repre- 
senting the district, one representing the De- 
partment of Labour of the province, and one 
representing the operator or operators affected, 
or an umpire might be agreed upon. If better 
co-operation was to exist between all concerned 
the executive felt that some more satisfactory 
method of adjusting these grievances must be 
found. : 

The work carried on by the Extension De- 
partment of St. Francis Xavier University was 
commended. 

Special tribute was paid to the leadership of 
John L. Lewis, president of the organization, 
and gratitude expressed for the assistance re- 


-“That the 


ceived from the international officers. The 
report expressed the hope that the services of 
these officers will be made available to the 
district in the negotiations of a new wage 
agreement. 

In addressing the delegates, Hon. Michael 
Dwyer, Provincial Minister of Mines, stated 
that “the mining industry was the most im- 
portant industry in the province.’ He was 
convinced that coal produced here must go 
farther west in order to provide work for the 
miners. He would like to see the organization 
take up the matter of selling coal. 

Three members of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity, Antigonish—Rev. Dr. M. M. Coady, 
Professor A. B. McDonald, Dr. D. F. Mac- 
Donald—addressed the delegates with reference 
to various phases concerning the development 
of study clubs and co-operative organizations. 
Subsequently the convention endorsed the co- 
operative movement sponsored by the uni- 
versity. 

The committee appointed to deal with mat- 
ters pertaining to workmen’s compensation 
recommended a number of amendments to the 
Act. After the adoption of the report a fur- 
ther resolution on the question was adopted 
which requested the Provincial Government to 
appoint a commission to investigate complaints 
on compensation and that the commission be 
composed of three men, one of whom would 
be a representative of employees. 

The report of the policy committee was 
taken up clause by clause and adopted after 
some clauses were amended. One of the recom- 
mendations of this committee read as follows: 
incoming executive would give 
every assistance to the formation of a broad 
united labour party for the province of Nova 
Scotia.” 

Among the recommendations contained in 
the adopted resolutions were:— 

Inclusion of silicosis and antricosis under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

‘Requesting the Dominion Coal Company to 
give free coal to aged ex-employees and widows. 

‘Cancelling of arrears for rent and coal con- 
tracted during slack time and sickness. 

Discontinuing the practice of burning emery 
splint. 

Amending the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
to cover underground hoisting engineers. 

Paying machine runners for time lost repair- 
ing machines. 

Approving of the seniority system of em- 
ployment, and asking that same be enforced. 
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Demanding same pay for certificated miners 
working at the same job, thus eliminating the 
practice of designating one as a helper. 

Supplying tools free to carpenters by em- 
ployer. 

Requesting a draeger outfit for River Hebert 
Joggins district. 

Demanding the Government to immediately 
increase the amount of relief in the district. 

Asking the Dominion Coal Company and 
the Acadia Coal Company to furnish at least 
two properly equipped motor ambulances, 
centrally located, and available at short notice 
when necessary. 

Requesting the Provincial Government to 
establish a central sanitorium in Cape Breton 
Island. 

Adequate pensions for 
through age or disability. 

Investigation of fatal accidents conducted 
by a legally appointed coroner and Jury. 

Demanding that the Coal Company im- 
mediately hire enough capable men for house 
repair work in the district, and that the 
Provincial Minister of Health send an im- 
partial committee to investigate the housing 
conditions in and around the various collieries, 
such committee to be accompanied by the 
mine committee from each district. 

Seeking the displacement, as far as possible 
of imported anthracite coal by Nova Scotia 
semi-coke or coalite. 


Requesting John L. Lewis, international 
president to send at least two international 
executive board members to assist the district 
executive in negotiating the next wage agree- 
ment. : 
Having the established shift changed so that 
work period will be from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
instead of from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


Abolishing the collecting of 
through the colliery office. 


Organizing of the steel workers. 


Supplying miners with screened coal for 
domestic purposes. 

Urging the members of the government to 
have the British Empire Steel Corporation 
open another colliery at Reserve Mines. 

Favouring the establishment of trades and 
labour councils where possible within the 
province. 

Calling for the establishment of a Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour, as an integral 
part of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. 


all men _ retired 


income tax 


Condemning the action of the American 
Federation of Labor in suspending ten inter- 
national unions and demanding their re- 
instatement. 

Inviting the coal miners of ‘Minto, N.B., to 
become part of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

Requesting the International Union to send 
a statistician to assist the district officers in 
negotiating the new wage contract. 

Seeking a government investigation into the 
prices paid for foodstuff by the consumers of 
the district. 

Calling for the support of the membership 
to prevent the closing of No. 10 colliery and 
the notifying of the company that abandoning 


of this colliery will result in the entire mem- 


bership being called on strike. 

Demanding that miners be given the right 
of handling their money and paying their 
debts. 

Having the Provincial Government assume 
the responsibility of securing employment for 
the unmarried in the towns in which they live. 

Assisting in organizing the unemployed of 
Nova Scotia. 

[Referring the yearly election of district 
officers to a referendum vote of the member- 
ship. 

Enactment of an Old Age Pension Act con- 
taining the following provisions: Voluntary 
retirement at 60 years, and compulsory at 65 
years; monthly rate of $50 to married men 
and widowers with dependents, and $40 per 
month to all single men; contributions—by 
the government of Nova Scotia 45 per cent; 
employer, 45 per cent; and employee, 10 per 
cent; property not to be confiscated on re- 
ceipt of pension. 

A large number of resolutions presented 
dealt with rates of wages and working condi- 
tions at various points throughout the district. 

Glace Bay was selected as the next place 
of meeting. 





Recent press reports contain the announce- 
ment of wage increases of 74 per cent for all 
employees in the Sydney Steel and Coal 
corporation and subsidiary plants in Eastern 
Canada and Newfoundland. It is estimated 
that the increase, which becomes effective on 
December 16, and which includes salaried 
employees, will affect approximately 3,600 
workers in the Sydney steel plant and 4,200 
subsidiary plant employees. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Summary of Proceedings of the 56th Convention 


HE fifty-sixth annual convention of the 

American Federation of Labor, was held 

at Tampa, Florida, commencing November 
16, 1936. 


In his annual address Mr. William Green, 
President, after expressing the opinion that 
the days of distress were definitely left behind, 
declared “we are now putting our house in 
order and American labour stands at the 
threshold of this new day, strong, erect, 
courageous, determined to take advantage of 
the economic improvement, to build a higher 
wage level and a more tolerable condition of 
employment in the United States of America.” 
He added that “the steady flow of earnings 
into the hands of the favoured few must be 
diverted into the hands and the homes and 
the lives of the working people of the nation.” 
Dealing with the question of unemployment 
he considered the shorter work-day and the 
shorter work-week as the real and practical 
remedy. Reference was made to the employ- 
ment of children in industry, and the strong 
stand taken by the labour movement against 
this practice. The suggested remedy was to 
give the Congress of the United States power 
to prohibit child labour in every state 
throughout the nation. In dealing briefly 
with the legislative policy of the Federation, 
President Green informed the delegates that 
it was the intention to press for the enactment 
of legislation designed to make labour free 
and accord it the widest opportunity to 
organize and unite its economic strength upon 
the industrial field, so that it can occupy an 
equitable position in its bargaining relation- 
ship with industry. The president reviewed 


at some length the controversy which had. 


taken place within the movement and stressed 
the importance of solidarity and unity. He 
referred to the policy as laid down at the 
previous convention and stated “if this execu- 
tive council has done any one thing during 
the year 1936, that stands out pre-eminently 
above every other act, it is that it heroically 
and courageously carried out the instructions 
you gave them at the Atlantic City convention 
of the American Federation of Labor.” In 


closing, President Green called upon the mem- 


bership of the Federation, in co-operation with 
sympathetic groups to assist in restoring the 
morale of the people which had become so 
greatly impaired during the past few years. 


A message expressing his regret at not being 
able to attend the convention was received 
from the United States President, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 


The report of the credential committee 
showed that there were 485 accredited dele- 
gates present, representing 88 international 
and national unions, 4 departments, 34 state 
branches, 125 central bodies, 77 local trade 
and federal labour unions and 8 fraternal dele- 
gates. 


Executive Council Report 


In their report, the executive officers re- 
iterated their belief that unemployment must 
be met through the application of the shorter 
work day and shorter work week in industry. 


The financial statement of the secretary- 
treasurer showed a balance on hand at the 
close of the fiscal year (August 31, 1936) of 
$569,405.99, although the expenditures for the 
year exceeded the receipts by $53,548.54. A 
deficit was also noted in the defence fund 
where the amount expended in strike benefits 
to local unions amounted to $151,656.02 as 
against $125,701.45 credited to this fund. 
Charters were issued to 8 _ international 
unions, 19 central bodies, 175 local trade 
unions and 41 federal labour unions, the 
affiliates of the Federation at the close of the 
fiscal year being 4 departments, which com- 
prise 522 local departiments or councils, 49 
state federations of labour, 111 national and 
international unions, 734 city central bodies. 
914 local trade and federal labour unions, and 
32,906 local unions of national and interna- 
tional unions. The total membership of the 
Federation at August 31, 1936, was 3.586,567 
an increase over the previous year of 541,250 
members. 

Referring to the formation of the Com- 
mittee for industrial organization, (LABOUR 
GazettE, December, 1935, page 1088 and 
August, 1936, page 680) the executive stated 
that all official correspondence, press state- 
ments, charges, declarations and findings of 
special session of the executive council on 
charges filed, together with a detailed state- 
ment of the present status of the case, had 
been submitted in an endeavour to clarify 
the entire controversy. In addition, a review 
of the efforts made by the special committee 
appointed for the purpose of conferring with 
the C.I.0., with the view of restoring peace 
within the organization was set forth in the 
report, the whole history of the case being 
submitted to the delegates for their con- 
sideration and action. 

Mention was also made to the issuing of 
charters to the United Automobile Workers 
International Union and the United Rubber 
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Workers of America, both of which subse- 
quently accepted membership with the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 

An explanation of the features of the Social 
Security Act was given in detail, and the re- 
port showed particularly just what groups 
were eligible under its several provisions. It 
also detailed the requirements which are stipu- 
lated for state participation in federal funds 
set aside for this purpose; the procedure which 
must be followed and the several agencies 
charged with the administration of the law; 
thé amount of appropriations provided, etc. 
Attention was drawn to the responsibility of 
Labour to see that required legislation was 
enacted in the several states in order to 
assure the participation of the state in the 
federal social security provisions. 

A section of the executive report dealt with 
the efforts put forth to reach a settlement in 
certain jurisdictional disputes affecting affili- 
ated organizations. 

Under the heading “ National Legislation ” 
the report contained a list of measures enacted 
which were favourable to labour, among which 
were: Establishing prevailing rates of wages 
on government contracts and: on all relief 
work; prohibiting the transportation of pro- 
fessional strike breakers in interstate com- 
merce; inclusion of workers employed on pub- 
lic works under state compensation laws; 
inclusion of employees in the aeroplane in- 
dustry under the Railway Labour Board; 
adoption of minimum manning and. wage scales 
by subsidized shipping corporations; develop- 
ment of vocational education and direct work 
relief on useful projects; extension of the re- 
tirement law for railroad employees. 

Among other subjects dealt with in the 
report of the executive were; Minimum wage 
law; child labour amendment; workmen’s 
compensation; educational qualifications in 
civil service; Relief; National Labour Rela- 
tions Board; unemployment health insurance; 
consumers co-operatives; machine displace- 
ment; housing for wage earners; vocational 
education; international labour organization; 
Pan-American Federation of Labor. 


Address of Secretary of Labor 


In addressing the delegates, the United States 
Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances Perkins, 
stated that the co-operation of organized 
labour had been of inestimable value im the 
development of such programs of the adminis- 
tration, which have made for the welfare, hap- 
piness and prosperity of all the people of the 
United States. The secretary further abserved 
that unless the labour group progress, unless 
they have enough to bring them within the pat- 
tern of modern civilization, there will be no 


progress for all the other groups that go to 
make up the modern way of life. Mention — 
was made of the many helpful recommenda- 
tions that came from the conference of labour 
officials with the administration held in March 
1933, which was later to develop into the 
“New Deal.” The delegates were informed 
that under the terms of the Walsh-Healey Act, 
which became effective on September 29, 1936, 
over $2,000,000 worth of contracts of the 
United States Government have already been 
let since the first of October. Certain com- 
plaints had been received concerning the carry- 
ing out of the provisions of these contracts, 
necessitating a hearing to determine if there 
had: been any violations. The full participa- 
tion and co-operation of the various labour 
organizations in these hearings was urged by 
the Secretary. It was further recommended 
that organized labour continue to study a 
program for the stability of employment, as 
well as programs for the stability and con- 
tinuity of incomes, now that a period of re- 
covery has commenced. Concrete evidence 
of this recovery was shown by figures quoted 
by the speaker in regard to employment, there 
being more than 6,000,000 who were jobless 
in March 1933, now working in private em- 
ployment. The assistance andi co-operation 
of the government was proffered to maintain 
sound and: practical standards of apprentice 
training, so as to avoid flooding the market 
with half trained workers. 

In the opinion of the Secretary of Labor, 
one of the immediate and important tasks of 
the Federation was the bringing into line the 
twelve states which had not yet endorsed and 
ratified the child labour amendment. 


‘Addresses of Fraternal Delegates 


After the presentation of informative re- 
ports by the Committee of Education and the 
Committee on organization, the convention re- 
ceived the address of the fraternal delegates. 

Messages of greeting from the British Trades 
Union Congress were delivered by William 
Kean, J. P., general secretary of the National 
Union of Gold, Silver and Allied Trades, and 
by George Gibson, general secretary of the 
Mental Hospital and Institutional Workers’ 
Union. 

Speaking as the representative of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, George Bru- 
net, past president of the Montreal Trades and 
Labour Council, referred to the many indus- 
trial and economic problems which were iden- 
tical in both countries. Mention was made 
of the perfect harmony and peace that had 
existed between the two nations for over a 
century, and the speaker considered that the 
maintenance of these conditions was due, to 
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a large extent, to the close relations of the 
workers through their membership in their 
respective international unions. Mr. Bru- 
net also referred’ to the social and labour 
legislation which had been passed by the Fed- 
eral Government in 1935, and which had been 
submitted to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council for final ruling as to its con- 
stitutionality. 


Reports of Committees 


Committee on Industrial Relations—To the 
committee on Industrial Relations was sub- 
mitted a number of resolutions dealing with 
industrial disputes involving certain em- 
ployers, who, it is alleged, have and’ still 
are refusing to recognize “collective bargain- 
ing” on the part of their employees. The 
report of the committee drew attention to 
the fact that “the right of employees in any 
industry to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own 
choosing without discrimination or coercion 
of any sort, is recognized as one of the im- 
portant principles of our American Govern- 
ment and has been enacted into laws of this 
country.” 


Committee on Legislation—In its report, 
the Committee on Legislation drew particular 
attention to that part of the executive report 
dealing with the La Follettte resolution which 
has for its object the investigation of the 
invasion of free speech and assembly, and of 
interference with rights of organization. The 
committee recommended that the executive 
be instructed to give attention to the whole 
subject of fair conditions in government con- 
tracts, and that it endeavour to strengthen 
existing legislation and, if necessary, to secure 
the introduction and enactment of further 
statutes for this purpose. These recommen- 
dations were adopted. 


Committee on International Labor Re- 
lations—In this report the executive was 
commended for its report on the work of the 
International Labour Organization with special 
reference to the 20th session. The need for 
the early appointment of a labour delegate 
to the next annual conference was stressed 
and the committee’s recommendation that 
President Green be the representative of the 
American Federation of Labor was unani- 
mously adopted by the convention. Another 
adopted recommendation was one urging a 
continuance of conversations with the view 
of a closer co-operation between the American 
Federation of Labor and the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. The convention 
pledged its continuance of a relentless oppo- 
sition to the spread of dictatorships through- 


out the world. The report of this committee 
was adopted. 


Committee on Shorter Work Day—After 
reading the report of the executive on this 
subject and re-affirming the declarations made 
by previous conventions of the Federation, 
this committee made a brief survey of the 
present economic, industrial and general busi- 
ness conditions. 

The following recommendations of the com- 
mittee were adopted :— 

Re-affirming endorsement of the five-day 
week and the six-hour work day without any 
reduction in the hourly, daily or weekly pay. 

Declaring this issue to be the paramount 
objective of the convention and urging the 
executive to enlist the widest support possible 
for this program. 

Instructing the executive council to take 
such action as will result in the introduction 
of a five-day week, six-hour day bill in the 
next session of Congress and that they devote 
their best effort to secure its enactment 
into law. 


Committee on Resolutions—To this com- 
mittee was referred that part of the executive 
report dealing with the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, as well as twenty resolu- 
tions on the same subject, submitted by 
various organizations. After reviewing the 
whole case at considerable length the com- 
mittee made the following recommendations :— 


1. That this convention approve of all actions 
taken, decisions reached and rulings made by 
the Executive Council as hereinbefore noted 
and referred to. We specifically recommend 
approval of the suspensions noted, and all ac- 
tions and decisions and rules relating thereto. 
Lest there be fear that this recommendation 
may be interpreted to mean permanent sus- 
pension or complete severance, let it be under- 
stood that the suspension noted shall remain 
in effect until the present breach be healed 
and adjusted under such terms and conditions 
as the Executive Council may deem best in 
each particular case or in all cases combined. 

2. That the Special Committee appointed to 
discover a basis of settlement be continued 
with the full faith and confidence of the con- 
vention. 

3. In event that by action of the suspended 
union they make the present relationship be- 
yond bearing and create a situation that de- 
mands a more drastic procedure, that the 
Executive Council be authorized and empow- 
ered to call a special convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, at such time and 
place it may deem best, to take such further 
steps and actions as the emergency of the sit- 
uation may then demand. We counsel this 
procedure and delegation of authority in the 
sincere desire to avoid any possible future 
and permanent serverance unless such perman- 
ent separation comes as the choice of those who 
would permanently divide and bring warfare 
instead of peace and unity into the ranks of 
labour. 
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After a discussion which took up the greater 
part of three sessions, the report, as presented 
by the Resolution Committee, was adopted 
on a roll call vote—21,679 in favour to 2,043 
against. 


Other Adopted Resolutions 
The recommendations contained in some of 
the resolutions adopted were as follows:— 


Endorsing the policy and program of the 
Federal Committee on apprentice training. 

Favouring the manufacture of war munitions 
and naval vessels in United States arsenals 
and navy yards. 

Opposing displacement of civil service work- 
ers by emergency workers. 

Calling for investigation of alien situation 
on the Panama Canal. 

Re-financing of farm mortgages, 

Re-affrming the previous declarations of 
conventions, which called attention to the de- 
struction of human liberty and a democratic 
form of government by Fascism, Nazism and 
Communism. 

Favouring enactment of Federal legislation 
against lynching. 

Insisting on labour representation on all 
legally created bodies appointed for the ad- 
ministration of laws relating to labour’s wel- 
fare. 

Endorsing the continuation of the several 
government agencies on work relief until the 
30-hour week or its equivalent, with no reduc- 
tion in wages, is established on a national 
scale. 

Granting voting representation to the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia. 

Urging the enactment of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law for District of Columbia. 

Proposing amendments to income and other 
tax laws to exempt investments in home 
building and renovation. 

Undertaking a study of the base and struc- 
ture of taxation. 

Training youth in trade union philosophy. 

Condemning the activities of terroristic or- 
ganizations. 

Urging co-operation of international unions 
in securing affiliation of local unions with 
central bodies. 

Opposing the activites of fraudulent adver- 
tising publication. 

Favouring Federal legislation to penalize 
unfair practices of employment agencies. 

Supporting legislation to provide:— 

1. Medical aid for children. 

2. Adequate relief to overcome malnutrition. 

3. Facilities for advanced education at public 

expense. 

4. Work opportunities, and relief at union 

rates for unemployed youth. 

Affirming the action of previous conventions 
in placing a boycott upon Germany because 
of her continued persecution of the Jews. 

Proposing examination board under W.P.A. 
for skilled workers. 

Maintaining of adequate 
throughout the nation. 

Supporting the organization drives in the 
mass -production industries and to _ initiate 
similar action in the food industry. 

Favouring a living wage for all public school 
teachers, and the enactment in the several 
states of legislation which shall provide that 


school facilities 
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teachers shall not be dismissed except for just 
cause and in a manner established by law. 

Approving of school training in money man- 
agement, 

Urging an eight-hour day for fire-fighters. 

Licensing of ‘business firms and corporations. 

Pressing for a Federal food and drugs act. 

Protesting policy of bureau of Federal 
prisons in employing prison labour. 

Instructing executive council to make a care- 
ful study and prepare a statement on the 
eredit union and its policies, such information 
to be distributed to affiliated organizations. 

Seeking removal of alleged discriminations 
against agricultural workers in United States 
Federal Law. 

Urging support of labour press. 

Protecting labour organizations from appli- 
eation of anti-trust laws. 

Endorsing eight-hour day for hospital nurses 
and attendants. 

Favouring expansion of Federal relief for 
unemployed and elimination of means test. 

Opposing residence relief requirements for 
migratory workers. 

Urging permanent works program for unem- 
ployed white collar workers. 

Re-iterating approval of the child labour 
amendment and urging affiliates to press for 
ratification of this legislation by the remain- 
ing twenty-four state Legislatures. 

Declaring fealty to the democratic principles 
of government. 

Securing of uniform workmen’s compensation 
legislation, 

Urging a careful study of the development 
in consumers’ co-operation. 

Election of Officers 

The officers elected were: President, William 
Green, Washington; first vice-president, Frank 
Duffy, Indianapolis; second vice-president, 
Thomas A. Rickert, New York; third vice- 
president, Matthew Woll, Washington; fourth 
vice-president, John Coefield, Washington; 
fifth vice-president, Arthur O. Wharton, Wash- 
ington; sixth vice-president, Joseph N. Weber, 
New York; seventh vice-president, G. M. 
Bugniazet, Washington; eighth vice-president, 
George M. Harrison, Cincinnati; ninth vice- 
president, Daniel J. Tobin, Indianapolis; tenth 
vice-president, Harry C. Bates, Washington; 
eleventh vice-president, Edward J. Gainor, 
Washington; twelfth vice-president, William 
D. Mahon, Detroit; thirteenth vice-president, 
Felix H. Knight, Kansas City; fourteenth vice- 
president, George E. Browne, New York; 
fifteenth vice-president, Edward Flore, Buffalo; 
secretary-treasurer, Frank Morrison, Wash- 
ington. 

Fraternal delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congress, W. C. Birthright, Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union, and J. J. Ryan, 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion. 

Fraternal delegate to the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, R. A. Heming, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. 

Denver, Colorado, was selected as convention 


city for 1937. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT END OF NOVEMBER, 1936 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


The Employment situation at the end of 
November was reported by the superintendents 
of ‘the Employment Service to be as follows:— 

Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
engaged in general chores, as well as the cut- 
ting of firewood. Many were late with fall 
ploughing and as a result a large acreage of 
land was left unfinished, for early frosts had 
handicapped their activities; those along the 
Miramichi River were preparing for smelt 
fishing. Logging was progressing slowly, little 
or no work being available until the arrival 
of colder weather. Fishing was only fair, due 
to storms and gales, which drove vessels into 
port for shelter. ‘Coal mines in the New 
Glasgow area operated from four to six days 
per week, while those in Cape Breton and 
vicinity worked from three to six days, with 
one mine idle all week. Manufacturing showed 
little change, nearly all producers reporting a 
seasonal average. Building construction under 
way was progressing favourably, while nearly 
all road work was finished for the season. 
Transportation was active by rail and water, 
a particularly heavy flow of freight, both east 
and west, being noted at Moncton. Trade 
was becoming more brisk as the Christmas 
season advanced. A number of requests were 
received for housemaids and charworkers and 
placements were made. 

A decrease in farm orders was listed in the 
Province of ‘Quebec. Logging and mining 
also were quiet. Various manufacturing centres 
reported as follows: Chicoutimi, volume of 
business unchanged; Hull, a few orders re- 
ceived and filled; Montreal, slightly more 
work was recorded in the metal and the boot 
and shoe industries, with clothing also fairly 
busy; Quebec City, leather quiet, but clothing 
and fur factories busier; Three Rivers, favour- 
able situation, with some improvement noted 
over last year’s output. Much activity pre- 
vailed in Montreal, as a result of relief works 
undertaken by the Provincial Unemployment 
Commission, in co-operation with the Federal 
Government, nearly 10,000 men, mostly labour- 
ers, having been put to work since the begin- 
ning of October. Construction and relief 
works under way in Quebec district, although 
on a lesser scale, registered an increase, 2,000 
persons having been hired there during the 
past month. Much road construction was also 
in progress about Hull, but Chicoutimi re- 
ported conditions quiet. Three Rivers like- 
wise noted improvement, both in building and 
repairs. Transportation was more active and 
trade was better, owing to the approaching 


holidays. The call for hotel and restaurant 
employees was fairly good, with many place- 
ments effected in all branches of domestic 
service. 

As fall farm work was about completed in 
Ontario, the demand for farm labour was slack. 
Several men were dispatched to husk corn 
and load sugar beets, but in some districts 
a good percentage of the applicants placed 
during the year was still being retained in 
employment. With the coming of snow and 
colder weather, the call for bushmen was 
more centralized, cooks, blacksmiths, hookmen 
and log makers being supplied to various 
operators. About Sudbury, vacancies in this 
line were fewer, as all camps were filled to 
capacity and not many men were leaving 
their positions after having obtained them. 
No calls were listed for miners, although there 
was noticeable activity in the Long Lac area. 
Employment in manufacturing concerns re- 
mained very steady, the numiber of persons 
working being considerably in excess of that 
of last year, with prospects bright for 1937. 
Automobile plants, however, were not up to 
full production, but foundries were busy. Al- 
though a number of construction jobs was 
being completed, the greater amount of work 
now under way consisting of repairs, renovat- 
ing and house building, contractors, in general, 
were in an optimistic mood and felt that more 
building would be undertaken throughout the 
coming months than was the case a year ago. 
Road work was slowing down for the winter, 
but was still being carried on in some sections. 


“Movement of freight by rail continued brisk 


and there was also much activity in shipping. 
Trade was good, with prices firm. Few posi- 
tions were available for female help in fac- 
tory or office, although some women found 
temporary positions as sales clerks during the 
Christmas rush, but there existed a shortage 
of good household domestic workers. 


The demand for farm help in the Prairie 
Provinces remained steady, nearly all orders 
listed being those under the Government Farm 
Plan. Continued mild weather in some dis- 
tricts had been of great benefit to the farmers, 
as it enabled them to conserve their feed 
supply. Logging and mining, both, were rather 
quiet, with few calls for men, nor was any 
change expected in this line until the advent 
of colder weather. Manufacturers at Winnipeg 
reported activity, but elsewhere quietness pre- 
vailed. Building construction was slack and 
little road or sewer work was being done. 
Trade was better, due to pre-Christmas shop- 
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ping. Practically no change was listed in the 
Women’s division, for experienced help was 
still hard to obtain and farm domestics were 
scarce. 

Farming operations in British Columbia 
were mostly confined to winter feeding of 
stock. Numerous unfilled orders were on hand 
under the Government Farm Plan, but there 
was difficulty in filling these, as the men 
preferred to wait for forestry work. A few 
orchards had started pruning, however no 
vacancies were listed for this kind of employ- 
ment. Logging camps and saw and shingle 
mills were operating steadily, although there 
did not appear to be much movement of 
labour in this industry, except that of the 
usual transient canvassing for work at the 
various locations. The cutting and shipping 
of Christmas trees continued. There was no 
call for miners, nevertheless the few prospec- 


tors, who had returned, reported having had 
an average season. Little building construc- 
tion, other than repair work, was in evidence 
and much of the mining trail and road con- 
struction was completed for the season, al- 
though in some sections of British Columbia, 
highway work was still being carried on. 
Drydocks and shipyards were quiet at Prince 
Rupert. and Victoria, with waterfront work 
also slack at Prince Rupert, but active at 
Vancouver and Victoria, strike conditions at 
United States ports having diverted a num- 
ber of ships to British Columbia harbours. 
Trade was gradually increasing, owing to 
Christmas buying. A number of applicants 
from out of town were registering for domestic 
service in the Women’s division, and those 
who were experienced were easy to place, but 
few wished to take positions outside the city. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 
OCTOBER, 1936 


hier following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources :— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on November 1 was 10,054, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 1,052,985 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review, The number of unions report- 
ing for October was 1,822, having an aggre- 
gate membership of 184,259 persons, 11-0 per 
cent of whom were without employment on 


November 1. It should be understood that 
the report on the number of unemployed 
workers refers only to organized labour, defi- 
nite figures not being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment during the period re- 
viewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada showing the number 
of applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 58 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of November, 1936, as 
Reported by the Employers 


According to reports furnished to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics by leading in- 
dustrial establishments throughout the Domin- 
ion, employment at the beginning of Novem- 
ber showed a continuation of the generally 
upward tendency in evidence during the last 
six months, the improvement resulting in a 
higher level of employment at November 1 
than in any other month since November 1, 
1930. The 10,054 firms making returns re- 
ported payrolls aggregating 1,052,985, com- 
pared with 1,044,380 at October 1, 1936, while 
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the index (1926—100) rose from 110-1 in the 
preceding month, to 111-0 at the first of 
November, as compared with 107-7 at 
November 1, 1935. The increase of 8,605 
persons at the latest date is larger than that 
recorded in five of the six previous years in 
which the indicated trend of employment at 
November 1 has been favourable; in the re- 
maining Novembers for which statistics are 
available, industrial activity had declined, in 
most cases substantially, so that the average 
change in the index from October 1 to Novem- 
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ber 1 in the period, 1921-1935, is a moderate 
reduction. As a consequence of the upward 
movement at the date under review, the 
seasonally-adjusted index rose from 105-0 
at October 1, 1936, to 106-6 at the beginning 
of November, when it was higher than in 
any other month since the opening of 19381. 


In the sixteen years of the record, the un- 
adjusted’ index at November 1 has been as 
follows:—1936, 111-0; 1985, 107-7; 1934, 
100-2; 1933, 91-3; 1932, 84-7; 1931, 103-0; 
1930, 112-9; 1929, 124-6; 1928, 118-9; 1927, 


108-8; 1926, 104-0; 1925, 98-3; 1924, 94-1; 
1923, 100-0; 1922, 97-0 and 1921, 91-3. 
Particularly important improvement  oc- 


curred at the beginning of November, 1936, 
in logging, while mining, shipping, highway 
construction and trade also afforded greater 
employment. On the other hand, services, 
communications, transportation, railway con- 
struction and manufacturing showed declines 
that in most cases were of a seasonal character. 
Within the last-named division, animal food, 
pulp and paper and iron and steel plants re- 
corded increased activity, but there were 
losses in vegetable food, lumber, leather and 
some other factories. 


For November 1 of last year, 9,482 em- 
ployers had reported staffs aggregating 1,012,- 
103, an increase of 14,803 persons as compared 
with their October 1, 1935, returns. The addi- 
tions to the working forces were then most 
pronounced in logging, but highway and build- 
ing construction, mining and manufacturing as 
a whole had also shown improvement. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The tendency was seasonally downward in 
the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, 
while heightened activity was indicated in the 
Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario. The 
employment afforded by leading firms in four 
of the five economic areas was at a higher 
level than at the beginning - of November in 
any other year since 1930; the exception was 
the Prairie area, where the index, though 
lower than at November 1, 1935, was higher 
than at that date in 1934, 1933 or 1932. 


Maritime Provinces—There was a further 
increase in industrial activity in the Maritime 
Provinces at November 1, 1936, being the 
eighth advance in as many months; most of 
the gain at the latest date took place in 
logging, but manufacturing, mining, shipping 
and trade also reported improvement. Within 
the factory group, additions to staffs were re- 
corded in food, tobacco, and iron and steel 
plants, while lumber mills were seasonally 
slacker. Construction also released employees, 


the losses being considerable. Returns were 
received from 706 employers in the Maritime 
Provinces with 86,051 workers on their pay- 
rolls, or 1,015 more than at the beginning of 
October. A decrease had been indicated at 
November 1, 1935, by the 660 firms whose 
statistics were then tabulated, and who had 
reported 79,290 persons in their employ; this 
was a decline of 1,284 from their October 1, 
1935, staffs. The index was then over eight 
points lower than at the latest date, when it 
was 119-4. 

Quebec—Firms in Quebec showed another 
large increase; this took place chiefly in 
logging, which was decidedly more active, 
while there were also gains in mining, trade, 
shipping, building and highway construction. 
On the other hand, manufacturing, railway 
transportation and construction registered cur- 
tailment; within the manufacturing group, the 
leather, lumber, vegetable food, textile, clay, 
glass and stone, electric current and other 
divisions showed contractions, in some cases 
of a seasonal character. The 2,372 co-operat- 
ing employers enlarged their staffs by 12,054 
persons, bringing them to 305,550 at Novem- 
ber 1; the experience of the last fifteen years 
shows that, on the average, employment has 
been in rather smaller volume at November 
1 than at October, 1, so that the substantial in- 
crease occurring at the latest date is of par- 
ticular interest. Employment was_ brisker 
than at November 1, 19385, when a gain of 
5,393 workers was reported by the 2,244 es- 
tablishments whose data were received, their 
payrolls had then included 289,363 persons. 

Ontario—Employment in Ontario showed 
further improvement, which compared favour- 
ably with the general decline indicated, on the 
average, at November 1 in the years since 
1920. The tendency had also been upward 
at the beginning of November of last year, 
but the index then was lower by between two 
and three points than at the date under re- 
view, when it was 112-8. There was a sub- 
stantial advance in logging at the latest date; 
mining, building construction and trade also 
afforded employment to a _ considerably 
larger number of workers than at October 1. 
On the other hand, manufacturing, transpor- 
tation and railway construction and main- 
tenance reported curtailment. Within the 
group of factory employment, pulp and paper, 
beverages and iron and steel showed heightened 
activity, the gains in the last-named being 
marked; lumber, vegetable food and some 
other divisions, however, released employees. 
The losses, which were especially pronounced 
in canneries, were mainly seasonal in character. 
A combined working force of 437,780 persons 
was employed by the 4,462 firms whose data 
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were tabulated, and who had 436,583 on their 
payrolls in the ‘preceding month. 

For November 1, 1935, statistics had been 
received from 4,190 employers having 421,522 
workers, compared with 414,197 at the 
beginning of October of last year. Expansion 
had then been indicated in logging, metallic 
ore mining, highway construction, retail trade 
and manufacturing. 


Prairie Provinces—There was a seasonal 
decrease in employment in the Prairie Prov- 
inces at November 1, 1936, following six 


British Columbia—A further contraction in 
employment was recorded in British Colum- 
bia; the staffs of the 1,053 employers fur- 
nishing returns aggregated 88,923, compared 
with 91,250 in the preceding month. The re- 
duction took place largely in manufacturing, 
there being important seasonal losses in food 
factories; communications and highway and 
railway construction also showed declines. On 
the other hand, logging, shipping and retail 
trade were rather more active. Employment 
generally was brisker than at November 1 of 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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months of advancing activity. Returns were 
compiled from 1,461 firms having 134,681 em- 
ployees, as against 138,015 at October 1, 1936. 
Logging, coal-mining, trade and manufacturing 
afforded considerably more employment, but 
there were declines in services, transportation 
and construction and maintenance. Most of 
the large gain in manufactuirng occurred in 
pulp and paper, textile and food factories. 
The general curtailment in the Prairies com- 
pares unfavourably with the increase recorded 
at November 1, 1935, when the index was 
rather higher, standing at 108-1, as compared 
with 106-0 at the latest date. Statements 
had been compiled for November 1 of last 
year from 1,381 employers of 136,640 men 
and women; this was an increase of 6,842 over 
their October 1, 1935, staffs. 
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DEC. FEB... APRS NiUNE AUG. 


JULY “SEPT. NOV. JAN. MAR. 
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last year, when 1,007 establishments had re- 
ported. a total working force of 85,288 persons, 
compared with 88,761 in the preceding month; 
the index then stood at 101-8, as compared 
with 105-4 at the latest date. 


Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Additions to staffs were registered in To- 
ronto, Hamilton and Windsor, while in Mont- 
real, Quebec City, Ottawa, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver there were reductions. The general 
situation in most of these centres was better 
than that indicated by the firms reporting at 
the beginning of November, 1935. 
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Montreal—A reduction in employment oc- 
curred in Montreal at November 1, when 1,257 
persons were released from the staffs of the 
1,362 co-operating firms, who employed 142,- 
101. Retail trade and shipping showed heigh- 
tened activity, but there were losses in manu- 
facturing, construction and railway operation. 
Within the manufacturing group, there was 
curtailment in textile, iron and steel and 
leather factories, while paper and printing, 
electrical appliance and some other plants 
reported advances, An increase had been noted 
at the same date of last year, but the index 
was then nearly three points lower. State- 
ments had been received for November 1, 
1935, from 1,303 establishments providing work 
for 137,370 men and women. 


Quebec City—Employment showed a fall- 
ing-off in Quebec, according to 172 employers 
of 12,924 persons, compared with 18,052 at 


the contraction, while trade recorded moderate 
improvement; within the manufacturing group, 
the largest decrease occurred in leather plants. 
Employment as reported by employers was 
in smaller volume than at the beginning of 
November, 1935, when the 164 co-operating 
firms had employed 13,176 workers, or 174 
more than at October 1, 1935. 


Toronto—There was a further increase in 
the payrolls of 1,501 firms in Toronto, who 
had 131,249 persons in their employ, a number 
greater by 609 than in their last report. Most 
of the expansion took place in trade, services 
and construction. Printing and publishing and 
iron and steel plants were also busier. On 
the other hand, vegetable food, textile, non- 
ferrous metal and some other factories released 
employees. A general gain had also been regis- 
tered at the beginning of November a year 
ago, but the index then was over four points 











October 1. Manufacturing indicated most of lower; the 1,400 employers making returns for 
Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
Maritime : Prairie British 

x Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
Nov Inga oe. Nee ee ee 91-3 102-6 83-4 92-7 101-9 83-7 
INOW: 14022 chun eptee eileen tn Se Reoteobeametetes 97-0 102-9 88-4 101-1 104-3 88-9 
Nov, 11028 ita et. toe oe. POL eS tests 100-0 106-8 98-4 102-2 98-5 91-1 
Noyv.4,4024 lade Gite... ee eee 94-1 93-9 92-6 96-3 93-4 90-6 
Nov. 1, 190i odece atin cks | wtiekte beeaketeriont 98-3 96-0 96-4 99-8 98-4 98-9 
Nowe 1, 10000e) eee | eed eee 104-0 97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102-9 
Nowe 1; 19270 pede sss Ro AIR s 108-8 100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
Nov. 108.00 oh to i eet 118-9 109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
HS Cary gies Dems UE OS ay AD Pein eae Ae AG ioe dae eam ORY 124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
Noy) (E980 sitet fants trash tere iio etait ever 112-9 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
Mot JL ee 103-0 116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
Not: b-20dededocectttnckn akentarkaabeeticient 84-7 86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77.8 
Not 1200s sere teteck otis ct.t Seneca nee Sutts 91-3 90-2 92-2 91-4 94-6 84-0 
Noy. tgs Se eee eee eee acer seit 100-2 104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 
Jan! ~: “Ue'teab Pee ee et 94-4 99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
Fclysu. Wastes; cece’, wun en te ae 94-6 100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
Mar... 1205 c36: texgit acess pier eck. usenet Spe oc. 96-4 98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
April Pets echt. cata ee ec Sete ie ran eInntens) «\ctere n= 93-4 95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 
May lrode.ceyt:: 2s aprtegee- teh < weuadonmee- £226 95-2 97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 
Jandy ok. cdseis erste tela ties ERe Scope ayes « 97-6 101-6 93-8 101-6 92-2 96-6 
Jaly= 1; eee he eee 99-5 106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 
Abel 3G). Cm . FR POL, ROWED 1 Sa 101-1 106-7 97-2 102-4 98-7 106-8 
eas il weet earch: mos ts, RN eee «| 102-7 107-0 99-3 103-9 100-5 108-0 
eh ee, Rares. Some Mee See 106-1 112-9 103-1 108-1 102-7 106-0 
Wont (105.48. 40! be. tet Beets... 107-7 111-1 105-0 110-0 108-1 101-8 
Dee len ee eee ek 104-6 107-5 103-8 107-0 101-3 99-3 
Jan. sk. 1936 5 trot aici eee ina teas = ie 99-1 108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 
HOD. PE en cent ee, eee ae eee 98-4 102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 
Mars. © boca ie ea... 98-9 101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 
Apribne tik ck tae rte eat he Sees. orice. = 97-4 101-8 91-4 103-4 90-5 95-9 
May 1 ot te ee ee a. 99-5 103-4 96-4 103-4 92-7 99-0 
June “1... ". agi ai peanivelean.7.... 102-0 103-4 99-8 104-7 97-7 102-2 
Fubyc is... oe IE ec tes. 104-6 111-7 101-6 106-2 101-9 104-8 
RE BY Re Te Le 105-6 113-9 101-3 107+1 103-9 107-9 
Bedayi, Ag APE GES AE OE Re SS) 107-1 114-4 103 -0 108-1 107-4 109-3 
Ont d4-1as. ahidwcwmtiae ll. eckoventiex-« 110-1 117-9 105-0 112-6 108-6 108-1 
it, So See re a ae 111-0 119-4 110-3 112-8 106-0 105-4 

Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areas ag at NOV. 1 0d0 ca caderb oleae aiais's 100-0 8-2 29-0 41-6 12-8 8-4 





Norte.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total 


number of all employees report: 


in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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November 1, 1935, had reported staffs aggregat- 
ing 124,246, compared with 123,397 in the pre- 
ceding month. 


Ottawa—In Ottawa, curtailment, was shown 
in manufacturing, particularly in the lumber 
division; services and construction were also 
rather slacker, while trade was more active. 
The changes in the other groups were slight. 
The 199 establishments furnishing data em- 
ployed 14,336 workers, as against 14,603 at 
October 1. Employment was in greater volume 
than at the same date in 1935, when the trend 
had also been downward, according to data 
from 177 firms with 13,403 employees. 


Hamilton—Employment in Hamilton in- 
creased substantially at November 1, when the 
286 co-operating firms had 32,303 employees, 
or 750 more than at the beginning of Octo- 
ber. Manufacturing was decidedly brisker, 
chiefly in the iron and steel, vegetable food 
and textile groups; other industries showed 
little general change. A somewhat smaller 


gain had been reported at the beginning of 
November of last year, but the index then 
was slightly higher. The November 1, 1935, 
payrolls of the 274 employers furnishing die, 
had aggregated 32,501. 


Windsor—Activity in Windsor showed a 
further advance; 175 establishments reported 
17,194 persons on their payrolls, compared with 
16,393 at the beginning of October. The im- 
provement took place largely in the automobile 
and related industries, while food factories were 
seasonally slacker. A marked increase had also 
been indicated at the same date of a year ago, 
when employment was at a lower level. Sta- 
tistics for November 1, 1935, had been tabu- 
lated from 171 employers, Whose staffs totabed 
15,633. 


Winnipeg —Employment declined in Winni- 
peg, according to 482 firms employing 40,713 
workers at the beginning of November, as 
compared with 40,874 in their last report. 
Manufacturing was brisker, the gains occurring 


Taste II—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








8 BS ee Se eee Ee | Sy ee ne Se (ern ee ae eee ee ee fe S 


— Montreal Quebec Torontc 
INOv...1, 1922-48....03> 98 8 tee. s..4 eR 101-9 
ING. 1, 1923 ee ass tee 1004 shee 5 04 ot oe 99-2 
NOV. 1b, 19240. 5. 93-6 101-4 96-1 
Nav. 1, 1925708. «6.8. 100-6 100-5 99-1 
NOV: 1;.1926589....052 104-7 104:3 103-4 
Nev. 11927... oh 109-4 123-9 109-5 
INoy, 1, 19280 sa8......5. 115-1 126-6 119-3 
INov, 1, 19290 e 5 ct. 121-8 133-6 125-0 
Nov. 1) 1980. 32%. .....h. 112-6 135°3 115-5 
INOW. 1, 193h aee.......5: 95-4 120-0 105-6 
INove Ty 1982s... ss. 84-8 98°5 92-5 
INOvacl siuooeneee eee 86-4 94-7 91-5 
INOW h. boo4ecr an ss 87-3 96-5 97-2 
Jan. 1030. ee 84-8 88-9 95-8 
Bebe hes oe 81-6 90-0 93-0 
Mar. EB fs eR 86-3 94-0 94-0 
Atri ee ee ee ones 83-8 93-4 94-8 
May BU tek M1 RO Se 86-3 96-7 96-7 
June Ge i EA 87-2 95-8 97-9 
July 1 eee oe 86-8 99-0 97-9 
Aug. 1 eee 87-2 100-9 97-2 
Sept. Ue eee: 88-7 102-8 98-7 
Opth 1a Ree 91-5 101-8 101-1 
INGY.* 12. 8G... os 5 91-7 100-5 101-7 
Dec. Le ene. t 91-9 99-0 100-8 
Jan. Pee GS One. ane 86-4 93-5 100-6 
Feb. Ls ce cc gee 87-6 92-0 96-4 
Viger. OAR Rt 87-5 93-3 97-8 
eNO) 5 | Geel A; a ee 88-3 91-7 98-7 
Mays ty ett. can 92-7 95-8 100-2 
June 1 Sica 93-7 96-8 101-1 
Uiiky, Perea ok 93-5 94-5 101-4 
Aug. 1 8) eka tes) eet 92-2 96-5 101-3 
Sept, ty eae. ee 94-3 97-9 103-4 
Oct. 1 en eh PO He 95-6 98-1 105-5 
Noy, "Stl soon. eT. 94-6 97-1 105-9 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Oct. 1 
OBGY ce sete soaks 13-5 1-2 12-5 


on —The ‘‘Relative Weight,”’ 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Sk ES ica cas «ose cdofiloureccoaeeae 101-8 82-2 
110-5 4-4 Te ae cates 90-7 85-4 
100-6 8328s ce see 86-2 89-6 
103-1 92-3 92-5 94-7 97-0 
103-6 103-6 96-8 106-1 101-6 
113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
118-6 96-3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
94-1 77-8 62-5 84-3 87-9 
95-5 79°5 76-7 81-5 85-1 
98-6 86-3 76-1 86-4 89-0 
97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
99-0 85-8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
99-3 87-7 132-6 83-5 89-7 
101-3 90:3 183-5 85-5 93-4 
103-5 93-5 123-5 87-0 96-5 
106-2 93-9 113-4 89-1 99-9 
104-3 95-4 106-6 90-6 101-7 
103-9 95-2 105-2 90-1 105-7 
105-6 100-1 106-8 91-1 103-5 
104-0 101-4 115-4 91-4 101-3 
103 -6 100-4 118-7 94-1 100-3 
103 -2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
99-5 96-8 120-0 91-2 97-8 
101-4 97-1 117-7 94-1 96-9 
103-1 96-8 131-2 88-1 100-1 
107-7 98-1 136-1 87-3 101-9 
108-2 97-6 123-2 90-9 103-8 
110-0 99-4 113-0 92-7 106:0 
107-4 99-8 115-1 93-8 109-2 
111-2 97-7 106-9 92-9 110-0 
110-9 98-0 120-3 95-3 109-1 
108-8 100-4 126-1 94-9 107-0 
1-4 3-1 1-6 3-9 3-3 


as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total 


number of all employees reported 1 in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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mainly in food factories, and trade also showed 
improvement, while transportation and con- 
struction released help. Figures furnished by 
460 employers at the first of November of 
last year showed that their payrolls had in- 
cluded 39,175 men and women, or 170 more 
than at October 1, 1935; however, employment 
was then in lesser volume than at the date 
under review. 

Vancouver.——There was a downward move- 
ment in Vancouver, where 441 establishments 
had 34,442 persons on their staffs, or 671 fewer 
than in the preceding month. Manufacturing 
and construction showed declines, those in the 
first-namedi occurring mainly in food factories. 
On the other hand, shipping and trade afforded 
more employment. Industrial activity gener- 
ally was at a higher level than at the beginning 
of November of last year, when curtailment 
had also been reported by the 422 co-operating 
firms, whose employees had numbered 32,238, 
a decline of 720 from October 1, 1985. 


Index numbers 
Table 2. 


Employment by Industries 


by cities are given in 


Manufacturing—Employment in manufac- 
tures showed a contraction, the first to be 
indicated since the opening of the year. The 
5,838 co-operating establishments reported 
546,031 employees, or 6,081 fewer than at Octo- 
ber 1, while the index declined from 109-0 
in the preceding month to 107-7 at Novem- 
ber 1. This reduction, which was of a seasonal 
character, involved a proportion of the aggre- 
gate payroll that was smaller than the average 
loss indicated in the experience of the years 
since 1920. Accordingly, the seasonally-ad- 
justed index advanced, rising from 106-1 at 
the beginning of October to 106-6 at the date 
under review; this seasonally-corrected index 
was then higher than in any other month 
since the summer of 1980. 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





All Manu- 


* industries} facturing Logging 
INOW. \1 5 192 Ten cee tun «i. occ 91-3 87-8 107-8 
INGvi5,1 5:1 92246 hese ico: sacs 97-0 94-9 119-1 
INOW.)1; 1923 st benosecch oe 100-0 98-7 113-0 
INGY...1, 1OQAt scare sicin ce seek 94-1 91-3 129-4 
ING i051; 1025 ce. eek oe oto se eae 98-3 96-5 119-9 
INGW.. 1, A92638 eres oss ceecas 104-0 102-7 99-6 
INOW; 192te ae ts s see ae 108-8 104-9 136-3 
INOV.15 1028 seers osteo bie 118-9 115-1 139-3 
INOW...) 1929 sz 6e. osc be 124-6 117-2 173-3 
INGV...1, 19380 .% cc's so ooh ae 112-9 104-6 90-9 
INOV...1,, 193 latices. cee eee 103-0 88-8 63-7 
INOW. 15-1932 Bebe ca. «ote 84-7 81-7 37-9 
Nov. 1, 1983.4. sec. «ober 91-3 86-5 110-3 
INOW. 1; 1984 eee. coe bits 100-2 92-8 171-9 
Jan 1, 1985a sae... cen de 94-4 87-4 181-3 
Od cis Race cro eae 94-6 90-1 183-4 
Mia. see ct Reso cie'e oo ceo 96-4 92-7 166-9 
Apel 1c 6. 2cteSe: oc onnee he 93-4 93-9 104-3 
Maya 1 ese tapurea.. ceiceets 95-2 95-6 93-9 
DRO aS Bae Pum alse ain e's eee 97-6 98-4 96-0 
DUE asics Be veeluies ste 99-5 98-5 82-2 
PA osc 8 Gg A cote wo 25a 101-1 99-8 79-0 
epics 1 od. hes Yea nace eee 102-7 100-8 77:7 
OGG scl 55: Be aie ese 106-1 103-3 115-8 
INOV ool oh asters sons eee 107-7 103-5 158-4 
D665 CL .oss Fotivetscsce sate 104:6 101-4 183-5 
Danka» 1, L986: tvs. on oem 99-1 96-8 183-4 
BODE all sii. Sctieitn ale oe. Son as 98-4 98-5 173-1 
Ls ih Uae ae ee 58 2 98-9 99-5 147-0 
PALL wL «: ¢ aja 5 ofeiatiie. sis.0 8. <6 BO 97-4 101-1 102-6 
Mian ole. foe agiecius sielelres 99-5 102-7 88-6 
UNO Sal i ciche Nate Ohes asa> OR 102-0 103-4 94-1 
UL Yiseieh cic clo hated eis ie soe ae 104-6 104-7 93-4 
7A cael anes ere Ea, SR 105-6 104-9 85-0 
SOB bee Lie oie g tei iireis sve obelegs 107-1 105-9 82-7 
CUR gals athe Hate ose ss isleentonere 110-1 109-0 141-7 
INO V2 dL patton vies cis ere 111-0 107-7 -206-9 
Relative Weight of Em- 
ployment by Industries as 
as at Nov. 1, 1936........ 100-0 51-8 5-6 


Commu- | Trans- Con- 


Mining nications | portation | struction Services Trade 
102-6 89-8 102-0 85-5 80-1 92-3 
109-3 87-8 105-9 94-0 80-7 93-1 
110-3 90-4 107-9 97-7 90-6 92-4 
105-1 95-6 99-9 88-9 91-2 93-1 
101-7 97-3 103-0 94-6 93 -9 99-2 
106-5 102-2 105-2 111-2 99-1 103-9 
111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
101-2 89-6 84-5 77°9 106-5 115-4 
109-7 81-1 81-4 94-6 107-9 115-6 
121-2 80-7 83-9 111-0 114-9 121-3 
119-1 78-6 76-2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
120:3 77:8 76-2 87-2 111-9 116-6 
118-8 77:5 76:5 94-2 111-7 116-7 
117-7 77-7 76°3 80-2 111-4 117-4 
116-2 77°5 80-1 84-7 116-4 119-3 
119-2 79-2 79-9 89-5 118-5 119-9 
121-5 80-8 82-7 101-1 123-6 122-1 
125-2 81-6 85-4 104-7 127-9 120-7 
128-6 82-1 85-8 110-9 127-8 121-8 
129-5 82-1 86-4 117-4 120-5 123-8 
132-5 81-4 84-5 119-9 117-1 124-6 
131-1 81-0 84-0 95-9 116-3 131-1 
129-9 79-3 77°9 74-8 118-0 135-9 
129-4 77-2 78-2 74-4 116-4 121-6 
129-1 77°7 78-9 78-2 117-5 123-1 
128-2 77°7 78-5 71-8 118-5 121-0 
127-4 78-4 82-8 79-4 120-4 123-3 
132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-1 
134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127-3 
137-9 84-1 88-7 102-9 135-8 126-3 
140-2 86-0 89-4 109-0 137-5 126-3 
147-9 84-6 88-3 103-9 127-4 129-6 
151-8 83-1 87-1 99-6 124-9 132-0 

6-7 2-1 9-9 11-2 2-6 10-1 





Norr.—The “Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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There were large increases at November 1, 
1936, in iron and steel plants, these being of 
more than ordinary interest in that they were 
contrary to the usual seasonal trend at the 
begnining of November in the last fifteen years. 
The animal food, pulp and paper, beverage 
and chemical industries also afforded more 
employment than in the preceding month. On 
the other hand, vegetable food, lumber, 
leather, rubber, textile, clay, glass and stone, 
electric light and power, non-ferrous metal 
and non-metallic factories released employees, 
the declines being in many cases of a seasonal 
nature. . 

The unadjusted indexes of factory employ- 
ment (calculated on the 1926 average as 100), 
have been as follows at the beginning of No- 
vember in the years since 1920: 1936, 107-7; 
1935, 103-5; 1934, 92-8; 1933, 86-5; 1932, 
81-7; 1931, 88:8; 1930, 104-6; 1929, 117-2; 
1928, 115-1; 1927, 104-9; 1926, 102-7; 1925, 
96-5; 1924, 91-3; 1923, 98-7; 1922, 94-9 and 
1921, 87-8. 


The situation in manufacturing continues 
better than at the same date of 1935; the index 
was also higher than at November 1 in any 
preceding year since 1929, when it was, of 
course, considerably higher than at the latest 
date. The records show that for November 1, 
1935, 5,585 manufacturing establishments had 
employed 520,601 men and women, as compared 
with 519,513 in the preceding month. Consider- 
able gains had then been indicated in iron 
and steel, textile, rubber and some other indus- 
tries, while the food, lumber and certain other 
classes had shown seasonal curtailment, 


Animal Products—Edible—Meat preserving 
plants greatly increased activity, but seasonal 
curtailment was indicated in fish canneries. 
Statistics were received from 296 manufac- 
turers, employing 25,608 persons, as compared 
with 25,001 in the preceding month. This 
advance, in which all provinces except British 
Columbia shared, compared favourably with 
the decline registered at the corresponding date 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Averaae 1926=100) 














: 1Relative| Nov. 1, 

Industries Weight 1936 
Mantjactummmgae cor. 1: . Sateen es Sain 51-8 107-7 
Animal products—edible........... ‘ 2-4 132-8 
BUTAnad products wwe Ae wee Cee - 0-2 87-6 
Leather and products inde siyers.ae ese 2-1 109-0 
Bootstanad snOes,, cece eer ces 1-4 107-6 
Lumber and products............... 4-1 81-4 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-3 72°5 
HLUTAMCULO cots eee mer eee ot core 0-7 88-8 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 103-7 
Musical instruments). ussolsitelo eisai 2 55:9 
Plant products—edible............ ws je 3-8 136-9 
Pulp and paper-products............. 6-1 105-8 
Pulp and-paner. cvs > eeeeesen.os 2-8 98-3 
Raper PrOGucts..% aM. cumcbie: As +9 127-1 
Printing and publishing........... 2-4 108-4 
Rubber products o.06 £110 ihn cas ake 1-2 101-5 
Next ile -DEOGUGESIE =. dee il aad tac shee 9-9 121-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-8 132-7 
Cotton yarn and cloth..... 1-8 94-7 
Woollen yarn and cloth.... ok 8 145-3 
Silktandssilkwoods..-t1sc. oe ys eo 9 512-0 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2:0 128-0 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-2 113-5 
Other textile products............. 9 101-3 
Plant products {n.e.8.)...........+6- 1-5 114-1 
TRODACCOM amet Mocead +: -aistbe se ee 7 91-9 
Distilled and malt liquors........ -7 147-3 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 1 138-6 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 144-2 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 9 84-0 
Electric light and power............ 1-4 121-1 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-6 126:3 
Iron and steel products.............. 11-1 89-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products... 1-4 117-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles).... 1-1 109-4 
Agricultural implements............ 4 44-9 
ANC “VENICIOSEMe cr cette nee consis 4-8 83-7 
Automobiles and parts............ 1-7 127-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 2 63-7 
Heating appliances................+. 5 126-8 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s...... 5 89-5 
Foundry and machine shop product 5 102-1 
_Other iron and steel products........ 1-7 94-1 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2-1 141-1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 143-3 
Miscellancouss.) Gomer se ate ees alts 6 133-6 








Oct-15 | Nov. 1, Novel, "Novel, P Nove dsl Novag 
1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 
109-0 103-5 92-8 86-5 81-7 88-8 
129-0 120-5 111-9 104-8 98-2 101-0 
87-3 100-4 91-1 91-7 87- 84-5 
112-4 106-3 96-0 96-1 89-3 89-0 
114-3 107-2 95-1 101-0 94-5 95-6 
85-3 76-2 67-9 61-5 54-7 66-5 
79-2 66-5 56-9 49-7 40-9 51-7 
87-3 86-6 78-9 76-3 75-8 98-0 
102-9 97-8 93-7 86-8 80-4 86-8 
56-0 51-8 55-2 44.3 48-0 66-7 
161-4 126-5 114-4 116-2 111-7 109-4 
104-7 98-6 95-3 89-0 88-0 94-0 
97-6 88-6 85-7 77-4 73°8 83-1 
125-5 117-8 107-8 101-7 101-4 99-4 
106-8 105-1 103-9 100-0 102-3 106-7 
103-2 96°3 91-7 87-0 82-0 95-9 
122-0 118-9 110-0 105-4 99-2 94-6 
132-7 134-8 122-3 116-2 106-2 94-9 
93-7 93-3 88-5 81-6 78-0 74-1 
146-6 145-8 121-8 130-0 112-5 99-1 
516-2 534-8 476-6 425-5 366-0 273-8 
126-5 127-2 118-5 122-5 115-2 106-6 
115-0 105-8 100-3 92-9 91-8 92-8 
103-1 97-7 89-7 83-4 75°9 80-8 
112-4 122-3 110-9 117-4 109-6 114-6 
91-9 106-2 101-3 113-4 103-0 102-9 
141-8 144-6 124-6 124-1 118-9 132-3 
145-3 145-5 125-5 122-7 117-7 98-3 
141-0 134-8 125-1 113-4 108-1 112-8 
87-5 80-1 73°8 62-1 61-1 96-8 
128-2 117-6 116-2 109-1 111-6 129-8 
126-3 131-2 111-6 95-1 108-0 132-6 
87-2 88-7 71-3 63-0 57-6 68-8 
113-7 116-7 89-2 72-4 61-2 67-6 
109-0 95-8 82-9 67-4 62-4 84-3 
45-3 55-9 39-6 30-2 21-9 22-9 
79-7 85-4 67-9 63-0 55-3 61-6 
111-5 131-5 71-2 60-0 47-5 51-2 
65-8 62-9 45-3 44-8 64-3 71-2 
121-3 113-1 100-1 89-9 82-4 100-4 
90-7 86-8 63-9 51-9 52-6 93-4 
94-8 97-4 72-5 64-8 66-5 76°3 
94-1 88-5 78-6 69-9 67-9 86-8 
142-7 126-8 111-7 93 - 82-9 98-7 
145-9 139-8 134-3 127-8 119-0 123-2 
134-9 124-6 120-9 103-7 101-0 105-8 





1The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 


last year, when activity was at a generally 
lower level. 


Leather and Products—There was a falling- 
off in employment in this group at November 
1, mainly in boot and shoe factories in Quebec 
and Ontario. The 300 firms furnishing data 
reported 22,195 workers, as against 22,793 at 
October 1. The index was rather higher than 
at the same date in 1935, when a larger de- 
cline had been noted. 


Lumber and Products—Further seasonal re- 
ductions, involving slightly more employees 
than in the autumn of last year, were indicated 
in the lumber group, in which employment 
was in greater volume than in November, 1935. 
The losses at the date under review took place 
principally in rough and dressed lumber mills, 
while furniture and vehicle works showed im- 
provement. A combined working force of 
43,204 persons was reported by the 859 co-oper- 
ating manufacturers, as compared with 45,261 
at the beginning of October. The most pro- 
nounced decreases were in Ontario, but the 
tendency was generally downward. 


Musical Instruments—Little general change 
was indicated in musical instrument factories, 
35 of which employed 1,596 workers, or prac- 
tically the same number as at October 1. 
Employment was somewhat more active than 
at the beginning of November, 1935, although 
an increase had then been recorded. 


Plant Products—Edible—Fruit and _ vege- 
table canneries reported very marked seasonal 
reductions in their payrolls, while sugar and 
syrup and chocolate and confectionery plants 
showed small advances. The forces of the 490 
co-operating firms aggregated 39,911 persons, 
or 7,004 fewer than in their last return. 
ployment declined in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia, but improvement was noted 
in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces. The 
curtailment, on the whole, involved a much 
greater number of workers than that registered 
at the corresponding date last year; however, 
the index number was then over ten points 
lower than at the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—-Additions to 
staffs were reported by employers in this group, 
605 of whom had 64,423 workers on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 63,681 at the beginning 
of October. Improvement was recorded in 
printing and publishing houses, and in the 
manufacture of pulp and paper and paper 
products. The tendency was favourable in 
Ontario and the Western Provinces, but there 
were moderate declines in Quebec and the 
Maritimes. Little general change had been 
indicated at the beginning of November a 
year ago, when the index was over seven points 
lower. 
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Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed a decrease at November 1; data 
were compiled from 52 firms with 12,938 em- 
ployees, as against 13,150 in their last report. 
The level of activity was higher than at No- 
vember 1, 1935, although improvement had 
then been noted. 


Textile Products—Hosiery and knitting, cot- 
ton and some other textile factories reported 
heightened employment, but the production 
of garments, headwear and some other lines 
showed a falling-off; 1,041 textile manufac- 
turers reduced their payrolls from 104,826 
at October 1 to 104,537 at the date under re- 
view. The decreases took place chiefly in 
Quebec. A large gain had been shown at the 
beginning of November last year, but the index 
was then a few points lower. ' 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors.—Little 
general change was recorded in tobacco works, 
while improvement was noted in beverage 
factories, according to the 186 establishments 
furnishing statistics in this group, which em- 
ployed 15,517 persons, as compared with 15,262 
at October 1. Most of the gain mentioned 
occurred in Ontario and the Eastern Provinces. 
An increase had also been indicated at the 
corresponding date last year, when employ- 
ment was brisker. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—A consid- 
erable advance was recorded in this group, in 
which statements were furnished by 198 plants 
employing 11,846 persons, or 273 more than 
in their last report. Activity was decidedly 
greater than in the autumn of 1935, when the 
tendency had also been upward. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—A seasonal 
falling-off was noted in building material plants 
in most provinces; employment generally was 
at a higher level than at November 1, 1935, 
when rather more extensive losses, on the 
whole, had taken place. The forces of the 
204 employers from whom information was 
received, declined since October 1 by 358 
persons, to 9,278 at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, 1936. 


Electric Light and Power—Employment in 
the production of electric current showed a 
contraction, 266 workers being released from 
the forces of the 96 co-operating manufacturers, 
who employed 15,805 persons. Similar de- 
clines had been indicated in this industry at 
November 1 of last year, when the index was 
rather lower. 


Electrical Appliances—No general change 
was reported in electrical apparatus works, 127 
of which had 17,366 employees. A gain had 
occurred at the same date in 1935, and em- 
ployment was then in greater volume. 
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Iron and Steel Products—The personnel of 
automobile works showed important increases, 
while the crude, rolled and forged, heating 
appliance, foundry and machine shop divisions 
of the iron and steel industry also reported 
heightened activity. The general additions 
to staffs were smaller than those indicated at 
November 1, 1935, but they compare favour- 
ably with the declining employment that 
has been the average change at that date in 
the fifteen preceding years of the record. 

Statements were received from 861 manu- 
facturers whose payrolls aggregated 117,056 
persons, as compared with 113,602 in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment advanced in all 
provinces except Quebec. As already men- 
tioned, improvement on a larger scale had 
been indicated at the beginning of November 
last year, but employment then was rather 
quieter than at the date under review. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Data  tabu- 
lated from 169 firms in the non-ferrous metal 
group showed that they employed 22,476 
workers, or 249 fewer than at October 1. The 
decrease occurred mainly in the manufacture 
of lead, tin, zinc and copper products. The 
situation was decidedly better than at the 
same date of 1935, although a gain over the 
preceding month had then been indicated. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products—There was 
a decline in employment in non-metallic min- 
eral product factories, 142 of which released 
281 persons, bringing their staffs to 14,411 at 
the beginning of November. The index was 
higher than at November 1 of last year, when 
a similar reduction had been noted. 


Logging 


Statistics were tabulated from 339 firms em- 
ploying 58,706 men, or 18,429 more than in 
the preceding month. This advance exceeded 
that noted at November 1 of any other year 
for which information is available, being, in 
fact, greater than in any other month on 
record. The index, at 206-9, was higher than 
at the beginning of November of preceding 
years since 1920. There were increases at the 
date under review in each of the five economic 
areas, the largest being in Quebec. 

Mining 

The mining of coal and other non-metallic 
minerals and of metallic ores afforded much 
more employment, according to statements 
from 405 mine operators, with 70,079 em- 
ployees, or 1,824 more than in their last report. 
Of the total employees recorded at the date 
under review, 25,849 belonged in the coal- 
mining, 35,016 in the metallic ore and 9,214 in 
the non-metallic mineral group. A _ smaller 
gain, on the whole, had been indicated at the 


same date in 1935, and the index then was 
below its level at the time of writing. 


Communications 


Telephones and telegraphs showed moderate 
seasonal contractions; the companies and 
branches making returns had 22,010 workers on 
their payrolls, a loss of 402 since October 1. 
The index of employment was slightly higher 
than at November 1, 1935, when a smaller 
falling-off had been noted. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was a 
reduction in activity in local transportation, 
according to 236 firms whose staffs aggregated 
27,128 at the beginning of November, as com- 
pared with 27,578 in the preceding month. The 
decline occurred chiefly in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces. Employment was at a 
higher level than at the corresponding date in 
1935, although the loss then reported had been 
slighter. 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 101 divisional superintendents and other 
employers in the railway operation group, 
whose payrolls were reduced by 1,653 persons, 
to 60,321 at November 1. The largest con- 
tractions were in the Prairie Provinces. Em- 
ployment was rather brisker than at the be- 
ginning of November, 1935, when a smaller 
decline had been indicated. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—An increase was 
noted in water transportation, 111 companies 
employing 17,097 workers, as compared with 
16,523 in the preceding month. There was 
improvement in the Maritime Provinces, Que- 
bec and British Columbia. A loss had been 
shown at November 1 last year, when the in- 
dex stood at 89-8, compared with 94:8 at the 
date under review. 


Construction 


Building —There was a reduction in build- 
ing, 172 persons being released from the forces 
of the 744 co-operating contractors, who had 
24,955 employees, a number considerably 
smaller than that reported by the firms making 
returns at the beginning of November, 1935; 
the trend had then been favourable. There 
were advances at the date under review in 
Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia, while 
elsewhere curtailment was indicated. 


Highway—Work on highways and streets 
decreased in the Maritime and Western Prov- 
inces, but there was an important advance in 
Quebec. Statements were tabulated from 375 
employers, whose staffs, standing at 61,689 were 
larger by 1,896 persons than at October 1, 1936. 
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The index, at 165-1 at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, was much lower than at the same date in 
1935, when gains on a considerably greater 
scale had been made. 

Railway—Seasonal curtailment of railway 
construction work was generally recorded, the 
most marked reductions occurring in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces. The forces of the 
34 companies and divisional superintendents 


furnishing returns declined from 37,958 persons 
at October 1, to 31,127 at the beginning of 
November. ‘Chis shrinkage was much greater 
than that registered at the corresponding date 
in 1935, but the level of employment then was 
lower. 


Services 


Hotels and restaurants and laundries and dry 
cleaning establishments were seasonally quiet, 
while the fluctuations in other branches of 
services were slight, according to 474 firms em- 
ploying 27,286 persons, or 545 fewer than at the 
beginning of October. The index, at 124-9, 
was 7-8 points higher than that of November 1, 
1935, when larger declines, on the whole, had 
been indicated. 
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Trade 


The trend of employment in trade was again 
upward, 2,016 workers being added to the 
forces of the 1,311 retail and wholesale estab- 
lishments furnishing returns, whose staffs ag- 
gregated 106,606. The increase took place in 
the retail division, wholesale houses showing 
little general change in employment. The 
index stood at 132-0, compared with 124-6 at 
November 1, 1935, when the reported gains had 
been on a smaller scale. The advance this 
year was greater than the average indicated in 
the years since 1920, partly on account of a 
general revival in business and partly because 
the date of the enquiry fell at the week-end. 
Further pronounced expansion in employment 
may be expected during the next few weeks, 
in preparation for the Christmas and holiday 
trade. 

TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “ Relative Weight ” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of October, 1936 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are en- 
gaged at work other than their own trades or 
who are idle due to illness are not considered 
as unemployed, while unions which are in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month 
to month with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

There was practically no change in the 
percentage of unemployment reported by 
Local Trade Unions in Canada, as a whole, 
at the close of October when contrasted with 
the returns for the previous month, though 
fluctuations were evident in the various prov- 
inces and industries. This was apparent from 
the reports forwarded by 1,822 labour organi- 
zations with a total of 184,259 members, 20,322, 
or 11-0 per cent of whom were unemployed on 
the last day of the month as compared with 
a percentage of 10-9 in September. The em- 
ployment situation was, however, somewhat 
more favourable than in October, 1935, when 


13:3 per cent of the members reported were 
out of work. Alberta unions showed a gain 
in activity of nearly 4 per cent from Septem- 
ber, the coal mines mainly accounting for 
this improvement, while in Nova Scotia 
and Ontario the tendency was upward 
though the changes were quite small. Some 
falling off in activity, however, was re- 
corded by Saskatchewan unions, and in Que- 
bec, British Columbia and Manitoba em- 
ployment was very slightly retarded. From 
New Brunswick the same percentage of idle- 
ness was reported as in September. Apart 
from Nova Scotia all provinces reflected a 
better employment volume available during 
October than in the corresponding month of 
last year. Quebec, Ontario and _ British 
Columbia showing gains of around 3 per cent 
followed by increases of 2 per cent in Mani- 
toba and Alberta, and improvement of less 
than one per cent in New Brunswick and 
Saskatchewan. In Nova Scotia the variation 
was very slight though adverse. 

Each month a separate compilation is made 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province, with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. Of these, Halifax members were con- 
siderably better engaged during October than 
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in the preceding month, and in Edmonton the 
employment advances recorded were also 
rather noteworthy. In Saint John, Toronto 
and Winnipeg the tendency was toward greater 
activity, though the variations from Septem- 
ber were very small. On the contrary Regina 
unions showed moderate curtailment in work 
afforded, and in Montreal and Vancouver lesser 
declines occurred. When compared with the 
returns for October last year employment gains 
on a substantial scale were noted by Edmon- 
ton, Toronto, Saint John and Montreal unions 
during the month reviewed, and improvement 
of somewhat lesser proportions was evident 
among Halifax, Winnipeg, Regina and Van- 
couver unions. 
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of whom were idle at the end of the month 
as compared with percentages of 10-9 in 
September and 14:2 in October, 1935. Fur, 
glass and jewellery workers, whose combined 
membership was rather small, reported a note- 
worthy percentage increase in activity over 
September. Gains of moderate degree were 
reflected. by cigar and tobacco workers, and 
bakers and confectioners, and a slightly better 
employment tendency was evident among 
leather, textile and carpet, and wood workers, 
and pulp and paper makers. On the other 
hand, hat, cap and glove, and _ brewery 
workers suffered pronounced losses in the 
employment volume afforded, and activity 
for general labourers, iron and steel, and 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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Appearing with this article is a chart which 
indicates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 19380, to date. The curve at the 
close of October showed very little variation 
in level from either of the two previous months, 
almost stationary conditions being shown. The 
change noted in the curve from October a year 
ago was in a favourable direction, employment 
tending upward during the period surveyed. 

In the manufacturing industries activity 
eased off very slightly during October from 
the preceding month, though the situation 
showed improvement over October a year 
ago. This was evident from the returns re- 
ceived from 511 labour organizations with 
62,376 members, 7,206, or-a percentage of 11-6, 
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garment workers, and printing tradesmen sub- 
sided slightly. The textile and carpet trades 
particularly, showed important employment 
recovery during October from the correspond- 
ing month of last year, and among garment, 
cigar and tobacco, and leather workers im- 
provement of considerably lesser degree, 
though noteworthy, occurred. Iron and steel, 
and fur workers recorded more moderate ad- 
vancement and the trend for bakers and con- 
fectioners, printing tradesmen and jewellery 
workers was also toward increased employ- 
ment, though the changes were small. On 
the contrary, hat, cap and glove, and brewery 
workers were decidedly’ less active than in 
October last year. Woodworkers indicated 
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contractions in available work of much lesser 
degree, and among pulp and paper makers, 
glass workers and general labourers employ- 
ment was but slightly retarded. 

Coal mining, on the whole, employed larger 
working forces during October than in the 
preceding month, as shown by the reports 
tabulated from 45 unions including a member- 
ship of 14,616 persons. Of these, 673 or 4:6 
per cent were idle at the close of the month 
in contrast with a percentage of 8:8 in 
September. An almost unchanged employ- 
ment volume was indicated from October last 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Average 1919..... 3-1| 2-0] 3-4] 2-7] 2-1] 3-2] 2-0] 7-9] 3-4 
Average 1920..... 1-8] 2-0} 7-2] 3-4] 3-1] 3-2] 2-8]11.2] 4-9 
Average 1921..... 11-3] 8-5]16-6] 9-7) 8-5) 7-8} 7-8}23.5|12-7 
Average 1922..... 7-1] 4-3] 8-6] 5-0] 8-9] 5-4] 6-1112-4] 7-4 
Average 1923..... 3-0] 2-0] 6-7| 8-7] 5-8] 3-0] 6-0] 5-8] 4-9 
Average 1924..... 5-1] 4-0)10-9] 6-1] 6-5] 4:3) 5-4! 5.8] 7- 
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Nov., 1934..... 5-3] 7-9125-7/16-3/16-3/11-7|10-7/21 .3li7.9 
DeGisa 198424 i: 2 4-7| 7-2|24-5118-7]16-1)13-1|-9-0124.6118.5 
Jan., 1936. 7-0] 7-1/22-5/20-2/15-5}12-3/11-2/22-6118.9 
Feb., 1935..... 6-4] 8-2/22-3/20-0/15-1}11-8}13-8]21-7]/18.4 
Mar.,. 1935..... 6-6} 8-2|20-2|17-2/14-4|12-0]15-7/20.8l1g¢.9 
April, ~“1935..... 5-2/13-1/20-7|16-6]14-5] 9-8/20-8|19-7/17.7 
May, 1935..... 5-9] 8-4/22-2/12-9]14-1|10-2/21-8117-9]/15.9 
June, 1935..... 12-2] 8-1/21-9]12-0]13-7| 9-4/20-1/13.9115.9 
July, 1935..... 8-1] 7-8}19-0)14-3}11-6] 7-5/28-2/12-6115.4 
Aug.,  1935..... 8-3] 8-1/18-3}13-3]10-7| 7-9]18-4/13-1]14.4 
Sept.,  1935..... 6-0] 8-7|20-4|10-4| 8-1] 6-2]/13-7/14-0]13.9 
Gee, o  MiGss es: 4-7} 8-6]21-5|11-3/10-2] 8-9] 7-9]13-4/13-9 
Nov., 1935..... 4-1] 8-9]21-0/11-3]10-4] 9-9] 9-4]13-4]/13.2 
Dec,, 10k. 7-8] 7-5|20-6|13-4|13-1|11-6]-9-6/15-9|14.9 
Jan., 1936..... 7-41 6-7(19-3/14-0]13-4|13-8113-3/16-0l14.¢@ 
Feb.,  1936..... 7-2| 6-8|16-3/14-1]12-4/13-1]11-0/17-7/13.¢ 
Mar., 1936..... 7-7] 6-6]19-3|12-7|12-5]12-0]17-5}14-9]14.9 
April, 1936..... 8-2) 8-0|21-2/13-2111-8|10-2/18-0/12-5115- 
May, 1936..... 7-4| 8-7|19-6]15-0| 9-9] 7-7|15-7/11-6114-4 
June,” 1036... 6-7] 7-8|19-0}13-3] 8-4] 6-4]17-2/10-5113-9 
July,  1936..... 6-2] 6-8119-2| 9-9} 8-3] 7-4114-4] 9-7]12-9 
Rare os en 103 6 rsees, 6-8] 7-7|16-7| 8-4] 7-8| 7-1|10-7| 8-3110- 
Sept., 1936... 6-2] 8-0|17-1] 9-0] 8-0} 5-8] 9-5] 8-5|10-8 
Oct." 19362.4.5 5-2! 8-0|18-3] 8-6] 8-2] 8-2] 5-9] 9-8/11-9 





year when 4-7 per cent of unemployed mem- 
bers was recorded. The better situation 
obtaining in the Alberta mining areas during 
October was the determining factor in the 
improvement recorded over September, though 
in Nova Scotia also, a slight rise in activity 
was noted. There was some falling off in 
employment, however, among British Colum- 
bia miners. Compared with the returns for 
October, 1935, conditions in both the Alberta 
and British Columbia mines were more favour- 
able during the month reviewed, but this im- 
provement was almost offset by the recessions 
evident in Nova Scotia. The changes through- 
out, however, were slight. A number of 
miners continued to be reported as working at 
greatly reduced time. 


Employment in building and construction 
trades was maintained at much the same 
volume during October as in the previous 
month, according to the reports received from 
a total of 203 organizations embracing a mem- 
bership of 19,719 persons. Of these, 6,436 or 
a percentage of 32-6 were out of work at the 
end of the month in contrast with a percentage 
of 32-3 in September. Improvement in con- 
diticns on a substantial scale was reflected 
from October of last year when unemployment 
stood at 42-8 per cent. Bridge and structural 
iron workers, and tile layers and lathers and 
roofers were decidedly more active than in 
September, but as their membership was small 
they did not materially affect the percentage 
for the group as a whole. Among bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, and granite and stone 
cutters also, moderate employment expansion 
was noted. Electrical workers showed but a 
slight gain. There was, however, a noteworthy 
falling off in activity evident among painters, 
decorators and paper hangers from September, 
and among steam shovelmen declines on a 
somewhat smaller scale occurred. Minor con- 
tractions in activity were also recorded by car- 
penters and joiners, hod carriers and building 
labourers, and plumbers and steamfitters. The 
situation for carpenters and joiners, electrical 
workers, tile layers, lathers and roofers, hod 
carriers and building labourers, and steam 
shovelmen was decidedly more favourable than 
in October, 1935, and among painters, decora- 
tors and paper hangers important gains oc- 
curred. The level of activity for bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers was also above that of 
October last year, though the variation was 
slight. Considerable increases in slackness, 
however, were registered by granite and stone 
cutters, and bridge and structural iron workers, 
while plumbers, and steamfitters showed a 
nominal adverse tendency. 

From unions in the transportation industries 
804 reports were forwarded to the department 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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during October showing a total membership of 
59,241 persons, 3,642 or 6:1 per cent of whom 
were idle at the end of the month in contrast 
with percentages of 5:8 in September and 7-2 
in October, 1935. Steam railway employees, 
whose returns included over 78 per cent of 
the entire group membership reported, showed 
but a fractional drop in the volume of work 
afforded from September, and among street 
and electric railway employees activity was 
also slightly curtailed. Navigation workers. 
however, were considerably better engaged 
than in September and among teamsters and 
chauffeurs there was a small employment rise. 
As in the previous comparison, the navigation 
division showed employment recovery on a 
substantial scale during the month reviewed, 
when compared with the returns for October, 
1935, and slight gains were apparent among 
steam railway employees, and teamsters and 
chauffeurs. Street and electric railway em- 
ployees alone recorded recessions in activity 
which were, however, of minor importance. 

The situation for retail shop clerks varied 
slightly during October from either the pre- 
vious month or October, 1935, though the 
trend in each comparison was favourable. This 
was manifest by the returns compiled from 5 
associations with a membership aggregate of 
1,418 persons, 4-8 per cent of whom were out 
of work at the close of the month as com- 
pared with percentages of 5:3 in September 
and 5-1 in October, 1935. 


Reports were furnished for October by 82 
associations of civic employees covering a 
membership of 8,742 persons, 139, or 1:6 per 
cent of whom were out of work on the last 
day of the month contrasted with 2-2 per 
cent in September and a percentage of 2:7 in 
October a year ago. 

Minor contractions in employment were 
evident in the miscellaneous group of trades 
during October from the preceding month as 
manifest by the reports received from 134 
organizations involving 7,200 members. Of 
these, 707 were unemployed at the end 
of the month, a percentage of 9-8 comn- 
trasted with 8-0 per cent of inactivity in Sep- 
tember. Conditions, however, were nominally 
better than in October of last year when 10-9 
per cent of the members reported were out of 


work. Increased slackness among stationary 
engineers and firemen was mainly responsible 
for the less favourable situation noted in the 
eroup as a whole, from September, though 
barbers and unclassified workers showed frac- 
tional recessions. A slightly improved employ- 
ment trend was, however, noted by theatre and 
stage, and hotel and. restaurant employees. 
Compared with the returns for October, 1935, 
in the miscellaneous group of trades, hotel 
and restaurant employees recorded important 
advances in work afforded during the period 
under survey and moderate gains were also 
reflected by theatre and stage employees. 
Barbers showed heightened activity on a small 
scale. There was, however, a noteworthy 
slackening off in employment among stationary 
engineers and firemen from October last year, 


-and unclassified workers showed but a nomi- 


nally adverse trend. 

Pronounced curtailment of activity was ap- 
parent among fishermen during October from 
the previous month as represented by the 
returns received from 3 unions with a mem- 
bership numbering 588 persons. Of these, 152 
were idle on the last day of the month, a per- 
centage of 25-9 compared with 6°3 per cent 


of idleness in September. Employment gains, 


on a small scale, were noted from October last 
year when 28-6 per cent of unemployment was 
registered. 

Among lumber workers and loggers during 
October a fractional decline in the volume 
of work accorded was reflected from the 
previous month but conditions were consider- 
ably improved when compared with Octo- 
ber, 1935. This was evident from the reports 
tabulated from 2 unions with a total of 1,165 
members, 2:3 per cent of whom were with- 
out employment on the last day of the month 
contrasted with percentages of 1-9 in Septem- 
ber and 9-9 in October a year ago. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage of 
members who were on an average unemployed 
each year from 1919 to 1935 inclusive, and 
also the percentages of unemployment by prov- 
inces for October of each year from 1919 to 
1933 inclusive and for each month from Octo- 
ber, 1934, to date. Table II summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for October, 1936 


During the month of October, 1936, reports 
from the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada showed a gain of 15 per cent in the 
average daily placements effected over those 
of the preceding month, but a decline of over 
4 per cent from those of the corresponding 
period last year. Although vacancies and 


placements were lower during the month under 
review than in October, 1935, applications re- 
ceived were considerably higher. In com- 
parison with September, 1936, all industrial 
divisions, except manufacturing and _ trade, 
showed increases, the largest being in farming, 
construction and maintenance, logging and ser- 
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vices and the greater decrease in manufactur- 
ing. When compared with October, 1935, 
construction and maintenance recorded a heavy 
loss, augmented by smaller declines in manu- 
facturing, trade and mining, while farming 
showed a substantial gain, increased by note- 
worthy advances in logging and services and 
a nominal gain, only, in transportation. These 
expansions, however, were not great enough 
to entirely offset the contractions recorded 
above. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1934, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
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under review were 37:6 and 49:6, as compared 
with 53-8 and 49-9 in the corresponding month 
of 1935. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during October, 1936, 
was 1,332, as compared with 1,173 in the pre- 
ceding month and with 1,364 in October a 
year ago. 


The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the Offices 
during the month under review was 2,828, 
in comparison with 2,540 in September, 1936, 
and with 2,512 during October last year. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Placements 





Applications Vacancies - - ------- 
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tions for work registered at the offices of the 


- Employment Service throughout Canada, com- 


pilations being made semi-monthly. It will 
be seen from the graph that the curve of 
vacancies and of placements in relation to 
applications declined slightly during the first 
half of the month, but followed a marked 
upward trend during the latter half of the 
period under review and at the close of Oc- 
tober, 1936, had attained practically the same 
level as that shown at the end of the cor- 
responding month a year ago. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 41:2 
during the first half and 52-4 during the 
second half of October, 1936, in contrast with 
ratios of 56-8 and 52-2 during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1935. The ratios of placements 
to each 100 applications during the periods 
28629—5 
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The average number of placements made 
daily by the Offices of the Service during 
October, 1936, was 1,241, of which 904 were in 
regular employment and 337 in work of one 
week’s duration, or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,080 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in October a year 
ago averaged 1,298 daily, consisting of 881 in 
regular and 417 in casual employment. 

During the month of October, 1936, the 
Offices of the Employment Service referred 
34,077 persons to vacancies and effected a total 
of 32,266 placements. Of these, the placements 
in regular employment were 23,492, of which 
18,309 were of men and 5,183 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 8,774. The 
number of: vacancies reported by employers 
was 24,155 for men and 10,460 for women, a 
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total of 34,615, while applications for work 
numbered 73,390, of which 56,088 were from 
men and 17,302 from women. ‘Reports for 
September, 1936, showed 29,325 positions avail- 
able, 63,484 applications made and 26,996 
placements effected, while in October, 1935, 
there were recorded 35,464 vacancies, 65,300 
applications for work and 33,737 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the Offices of the Employment 
Service, each year, from January, 1926, to 


date :— 
Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1928.0 0g. ere ok 300, 226 109,929 410, 155 
ame a Re ht Ce ae 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
QO a pad. ahi 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
LUT ese eter aa 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
7 ea nen LAA 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
DOS h sy seputke dunk, Chel 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
NC POR ABED Ai wil UN 153,771 198,443 352,214 
TORS Re ee 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1934 RPE Oe PO a 223,564 182,527 406, 091 
1055 Vom eer te 226, 345 127,457 353, 802 
1936 (10 months)...... 1/0, 955 97,737 268, 692 
Nova Scorta 
During the month of October, positions 


offered through Employment Offices in Nova 
Scotia were nearly 27 per cent more than in 
the preceding month and nearly 12 per cent 
above the corresponding month of last year. 
There was an increase also in placements of 
nearly 33 per cent when compared with Sep- 
tember and of over 13 per cent in comparison 
with October, 1935. The only increase in 
placements of importance over last year was 
in services and although the changes in other 
groups were small, the majority showed im- 
provement. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: logging, 60; construction and 
maintenance, 467, and services, 345, of which 
269 were of household workers. There were 
362 men and 103 women placed in regular em- 
ployment during the month. 


New Brunswick 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during October called for 14 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but were 9 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase of over 16 per cent in placements, 
when compared with September, but a decrease 
of over 6 per cent in comparison with October, 
1935. Except for a substantial decline under 
construction and maintenance and a minor loss 
in trade, all industrial divisions showed gains 


in placements over October of last year. These 
increases, however, were insufficient to offset 
the reduction in relief placements on highway 
construction. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included manufacturing, 33; construction 
and maintenance, 104, and services, 698, of 
which 456 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 120 
of men and 94 of women. 


QUEBEC 


There was a gain of nearly 69 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through Employ- 
ment Offices in the Province of Quebec during 
October when compared with the preceding 
month and of nearly 41 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
There was an increase also in placements of 
nearly 91 per cent when compared with Sep- 
tember and over 47 per cent in comparison 
with October, 1935. There was a large de- 
crease in bush placements when compared with 
October of last year and moderate losses in ser- 
vices and trade. Farm placements, however, 
were higher, but the increase for the province, 
as a whole, was due to relief work undertaken 
by the Provincial Government on road con- 
struction, parks, sewers, etc. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included manufacturing, 85; 
logging, 670; farming, 98; construction and 
maintenance, 4,241, and services, 2,504, of which 
2,334 were of household workers. Regular 
placements numbered 5,145 of men and 1,789 
of women. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during October, were nearly 16 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and nearly 18 per cent below the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a de- 
crease also in placements of over 14 per cent 
when compared with September and of over 
18 per cent in comparison with October, 1935. 
Placements under construction and main- 
tenance were considerably less than during Oc- 
tober of last year and accounted for the decline 
under this comparison for the province as a 
whole. There were moderate losses also in 
farming and manufacturing. The only gain of 
importance was in logging, but the majority of 
the remaining groups showed improvement. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing, 575; logging, 1,450; farming, 
1,334; trade, 283; construction and maintenance, 
3,257; transportation, 113, and services, 3,832, of 
which 2,480 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 5,330 men and 1,509 women 
were placed in regular employment. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1936 




















Vacancies Applicants 
Regular 
Placed 
On ° place- 
ces Reported! Unfilled Heeb Relerred [fy ys Le ee 
patio’ eee mete we Regular | Casual at end of period 
perio period 1935 
IN OB aS COUR eye ioclcroid Sota creiosd craeautee 
MEL TAKA crcl e acre soit ae eee res 5 lee tig ag ie kone ee 
New Glisrow 6 ero ae 994 5 237 233 oe ie tas HB 
y OY aloes svevsie- were ale ns wiv c eles atela ee 
New Brumswick..................... a8 : ae s8 < on He a. 
ON OE ee Ont Mie Cara 29 0 87 29 a re mite be 
OTECOTiCLON ss 8 ca)5 ier Asse coe Nelgce eteroks 13 0 21 12 : im ee a 
IBVON COON ce case ooie i eiee eo lae athe oes 492 8: 493 493 ae ah 
nie ye AT ana RN 344 0 365 344 os . 603 ae 
MORI ren cs casiavte che niles pid) bo tem, bie ae em eos 
Sa Pome eer ane et Nie oan ea eran Oe ert Mere a iar y. 
Fete 54s ee my bade : 
MON trea ere eae edie tcstars ccc lice sevend Meee a ee Mt 9 4) 5 Be fe : ps mo 
usbec le Us, 1,833 206 3,2 ‘on Wwe a ane Lae 
ake Rae Ms aaa aes LENT ol DIN eatoc uhikik o8.y Winait A ti ee eC in a 
SHherbroo kere ee. vk. asi ek os Daee ee 210 44 565 213 7 . ue - 
Phre Rivers)...vi0. ac eo ee 309 18 465 503 iy : ea a0 
CIRCATIO SMe eee ec bie ce ae ae 11,734 487 34,262 11,292 fel 40 ae 
OSES Rin LE "174 : sie se Sahl ieee bar 
PS TANGLOLG ye ke Oke aaa Ae ee eee 167 2 671 165 - B , 
eet Aty i.e. SNe ok sey aye 268 0 322 267 4 is “ey ie 
Ft. William Ra ee Sea 405 0 793 399 a os 1,062 183 
aren oe OL, Ak ee 121 24 284 167 102 
Harmilton. is... 4 noe es ie oe ae 
De oe ee eae 309 ri Hen naar dil UMM re Mbyte Ms A 
A cheper ov. . ci lide eae, ee 155 5 395 He ae fe ae ae 
NEON GONG sical ha lo'a.g are ogee Gee ne eres 537 35 1,141 607 Ye os oe He 
Niagara falls... eee 122 4 962 116 or i ip Pare 
ort AV Sk 81. AN ecdee suape ronda rere ae ; 
Dee ee ae 0392 PUR pars fel VEN gar a ane ME lanl 
UMM be das he caulelac al 800 7 3,973 794 588 193 4.917 1,204 
No). TELL Rae tens 260 0 364 214 116 98 69 934 
MM Uh Os 427 651 421 176 242 629 66 
creeeenteceereeeeny 995 2 1,036 923 898 25 496 351 
Bestest sere eaees 334 2 763 322 186 136 9,453 137 
ee 150 274 151 98 53 322 64 
seo akg 200 1 293 198 94 104 420 156 
Maries... sees eeeee, 80 1 839 281 205 79 689 31 
Leseeeeeeteseeeetieeeeeens 2 A 391 92 87 5 936 98 
Pitesti 420 23 : 906 394 312 82 324 242 
Seitieeecterestitsesenetes , £00 ii? 1282 612 395 217 922 118 
Sha Mit Wate tea "460 49 ie es ore ve rr ORS ibe 
EINECS é ‘ 38 
Sidier pitts Sle pln bilabe ation 2,703 18 5,139 2,769 2,248 528 15,506 3,720 
Wes ink bad, ni Beat 1 275 
Rilient ve aa Lek! 2,570 6 4,897 2, 652 2,139 510 | 14,851 3,445 
Cee Gree Ale ee 5,065 688 4,464 4,363 3,936 418 1,629 1,788 
Peitaa tine na ASS Mba 188 34 145 138 138 19 26 
852 93 791 758 641 108 488 481 
301 A 278 286 279 22 63 
oi 159 3 1 344 296 48 66 82 
1196 07 11 1,099 967 132 301 467 
722 66 650 648 621 97 604 436 
303 a4 347 352 345 7 111 80 
249 240 219 21 5 56 
: 670 150 519 498 430 68 3 97 
soe 409 35 5,893 2,395 1,999 375 | 11,401 2,535 
Dear re tiiys eh es 19 Bel ass 07 81 FON bli sia ga 
Drumbeller.......2+20-+0s02e0es0s. 
Lt Oi mee Fo ee On REE ORB ald ese Eris neni 
pete rh amenecaiy ity htt 12 
British Columbia oles bee bee 2 af x 6 ae ries ie a te a 
itish Colambla..................0 88 0 1028 2,412 862 1,468 7,838 1,897 
ie is ed OO ea 1 174 
Nebo Be aieenbe tot 160 BL MaTGIAOMLS “zane hast “BBN Ly fn idd Bets band “pap Aull 
New Wesbmstercssccccc i] 198 0 | iz | 198 a7 | ib | oats 35 
Prom Mean unt b if 95 oy re % cons bits 
Prince Rupert...) 8 0 85 “7 41 sa tiiciaon (a tg 
Re eek 8 a tore. ce nasi ad ; a a ae ae 6, ee 879 
NRE hind 43] Aa ss } 105 
Canada ae Sa pay SaaS 34,615 1,887 73,390 | 34,077 | 23,492 8,774 | 99,505 | 22,911 
Memo seeeeeeereteeeeteseeeeee 24, 155 a 56,088 | 23,623 | 18,309 5.180 | 84.427 | 18.027 
Sear aenhe }. costes i 243 | 17,302 | 10,454 5,183 3594 | 15,078 4,884 
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MANITOBA 


Positions offered through Employment Of- 
fices in Manitoba during October were nearly 
37 per cent higher than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 34 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. Slightly higher percentages 
of change were shown in placements under both 
comparisons, A large reduction in placements 
under construction and maintenance accounted 
for the decline from October, 1935. This loss 
was, however, reduced to a considerable extent 
by increased farm placements. Of the changes 
in other groups, declines in transportation and 
mining and gains in logging and services were 
the most important. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: logging, 197; farming, 
1,456; construction and maintenance, 259, and 
services, 759, of which 593 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 1,894 of men and 349 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in Sas- 
katchewan during October, were nearly 127 per 
cent better than in the preceding month and 
mearly 99 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase 
also in placements of over 104 per cent when 
compared with September and over 79 per 
cent in comparison with October, 1935. The 
large gain over October of last year was due to 
a substantial increase in farm placements, off- 
set In part by a decline under construction and 
maintenance. There were also minor losses in 
manufacturing and trade, but a moderate in- 
crease in services. Industrial divisions in 
which most placements were effected during the 
month were: farming, 3,232; construction and 
maintenance, 91, and services, 929, of which 
773 were of household workers. During the 
month 3,256 men and 680 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during October called for slightly fewer 
workers than in the preceding month, but over 
27 per cent less than during the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase of 
less than one per cent in placements when 
compared with September, but a decline of 
over 28 per cent in comparison with October, 
1935. A reduction under construction and 
maintenance accounted for the decline in place- 
ments from October of last year, as moderate 
losses in mining and farming were more than 


offset by gains in logging, services and trans- 
portation. Placements by industrial divisions 
included logging, 77; farming, 1,233; con- 
struction and maintenance, 244, and services, 
637, of which 485 were of household workers. 
There were 1,632 men and 367 women placed 
in regular employment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


There was a gain of over 5 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through Employ- 
ment Offices in British Columbia during Oc- 
tober, when compared with the preceding 
month, but a loss of over 31 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Slightly smaller percentages of change 
were reported in placements under both com- 
parisons. The only change of importance in 
placements from October of last year was a 
decline under construction and maintenance, 
which accounted for the reduction indicated for 
the province as a whole. This loss was partly 
offset by increases in nearly all other groups, 
the largest of which were in services, logging 
and trade. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: farming, 157; construction and 
maintenance, 1,130, and services, 792, of which 
488 were of household workers. During the 
month 570 men and 292 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


(During the month of October, 1936, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 23,492 placements in regular employ- 
ment 12,714 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the im- 
mediate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 960 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 877 going to centres within 
the same province as the despatching office and 
83 to other provinces. The reduced transporta- 
tion rate, which is 2:7 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the Railway 
Companies to bona fide applicants at the offices 
of the Employment Service who may desire 
to travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

In Quebec during October the Hull office 
was instrumental in transferring 6 bushmen 
to employment in the Pembroke zone. Offices 
in Ontario granted 719 reduced rate certificates 
during October to various centres within the 
province. On certificates secured at Port 
Arthur 473 bush workers, 14 construction em- 
ployees, 6 hotel workers, 3 carpenters, 2 miners 
and 2 diesel operators journeyed to situations 
within the Port Arthur zone. The Sudbury 
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office despatched 100 bush workers and the 
Fort William office 91 bush workers, 4 res- 
taurant waitresses, one taxi driver and one 
carpenter within their own zones, the Fort 
William zone in addition, being the destination 
of 6 mine employees shipped from Timmins. 
The balance of this provincial movement was 
from North Bay, from which centre 14 bush 
workers, one farm hand and one farm domestic 
were carried to Timmins. Transfers at the 
reduced rate in Manitoba during October 
numbered 144, of which 67 were provincial and 
77 interprovincial. The labour movement 
within the province was from Winnipeg, 44 
highway construction workers, 13 bush workers, 
8 miners, one clerk and one handy man being 
conveyed to various sections of the Winnipeg 
zone. The transfers outside the province 
were also effected by the Winnipeg office which 
sent 65 bush workers, 4 teamsters, 2 miners, 
2 cooks, 2 farm hands, one farm domestic and 
one clerk to employment in the Port Arthur 
zone. Reduced rate certificates issued in Sas- 
katchewan during October were 32 in number, 
all provincial. Of these, 27 were granted at 
Yorkton to lumber workers travelling within 
the same zone. Destined to the Prince Albert 
zone were 3 bushmen shipped from Saskatoon 
and 2 bushmen despatched by the Prince 
Albert office. Business transacted by Alberta 


(4) Building Permits issued in 


The estimated value of the building 
authorized by 58 cities during Qcitober was 
$4,120,416; this was an increase of $475,856 
or 13-1 per cent, as compared with the 
September total of $3,644,560, and was also 
higher by $90,098 or 2:2 per cent than in 
October, 1935, when the aggregate value was 
$4,030,318. 


The value of the building authorized in the 
first ten months of the present year was 
$33,553,743; this was lower than the aggregate 
of $40,711,114 reported in the period, Janu- 
ary-October, 1935, although it was decidedly 
higher than in the first ten months of either 
1934 or 1933. The cumulative total for the 
same period in each of the last five years has 
been very much lower than in any cther year 
on record; the wholesale prices of building 
materials since 1931 have also been decidedly 
lower than in preceding years since 1920. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued more than 400 
permits for dwellings estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $1,495,000 and about 2,250 permits 
for other buildings valued at almost $2,577,600. 
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offices during October involved the issue of 
51 certificates for reduced transportation, these 
for points within the province. Receiving cer- 
tificates at Edmonton, 21 bush workers, 10 
mine workers, 5 farm hands, one farm house- 
keeper, 3 sawmill workers, 3 highway con- 
struction workers, 2 hotel employees, one 
engineer and one town housekeeper proceeded 
to situations within the Edmonton zone, and 
one miner to Calgary. The Calgary office was 
responsible for the transfer of 2 farm hands 
to Edmonton and one mine cook to Drum- 
heller. The labour movement in British 
Columbia during October was entirely pro- 
vincial, and included the transfer of 8 persons. 
Travelling from Vancouver, one sawmill fore- 
man, one farm hand and one farm domestic 
were conveyed to Kamloops, one store clerk 
to Prince Rupert and one miner and one hotel 
cook within the Vancouver zone. For em- 
ployment within its own zone the Prince 
Rupert office transferred 2 bushmen, 

Of the 960 persons who secured certificates 
at the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate during October, 379 travelled 
by the Canadian National Railways, 555 by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, 22 by the Tem- 
iskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, 2 
by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway and 2 
by the Northern Alberta Railway. 


Canada during October, 1936 


In addition, one city authorized an engineer- 
ing project valued at $1,280. During Septem- 
ber, authority was granted for the erection 
of about 360: dwellings and 1,800 other build- 
ings, the estimated cost being approximately 
$1,135,000 and $2,170,000, respectively. 

New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Al- 
berta and British Columbia recorded increases 
in the value of authorized building as com- 
pared with September, 1936, the gains of 
$208,650 or 11:2 per cent in Ontario, and 
$160,823 or 129-0 per cent in Alberta being 
greatest. The decreases in the remaining 
provinces were on a small scale. 


In comparison with October, 1925, there 
was improvement in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
Manitoba and Alberta reported the most pro- 
nounced increases, amounting to $181,305 or 
158-3 per cent, and $201,251 or 238-8 per cent, | 
respectively. 

Toronto and Winnipeg showed iacreases as 
compared with September, 1936, and their 
totals were also higher than in October, 1935: 
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in Vancouver, there was a smail improvement 
over October, 1985, but a decline as compared 
with September, 1936, while in Montreal, the 
total was lower than in either of the compari- 


sons. 


Of the other centres, New Glasgow, Monc- 
ton, Saint John, Shawinigan Falls, Sherbrooke, 
Three Rivers, Westmount, Belleville, Chatham, 
Hamilton, Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, York 
and East York Townships, Riverside, Cal- 
gary, Kamloops, Prince Rupert, Necrth Van- 
couver and Victoria reported increases over 
September, 1936, and also as compared with 
October, 1935. 


The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during Octo- 
ber, and in the first ten months of each year 
since 1920, as well as index numbers for the 
latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 100. 
The average index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials in the first ten months of 
the years since 1920 are also given (average, 
1926100). 








Average 

Index of | indexes of 

Value of Value of value of wholesale 

permits permits permits rices of 

Year issued issued in issued in uilding 
in first ten first ten materials 
October months months | in first ten 

(1926=100)| months 
(1926=100) 

$ $ % % 

1936...... 4,120,416 | 33,553, 743 24-9 85-0 
19S5e auce 4,030,318 | 40,711,114 30-2 81-2 
1934...... 2,598,024 | 22,313,170 16-5 82-8 
L933: 1,775,052 | 18,169,066 13-5 77-8 
19820h 262% 3,170,570 | 38,196, 769 28-3 77-5 
TOST cre 8,442,627 | 97,045, 622 71-9 82-4 
1930...... 12,756,402 |139,117, 752 103-1 92-0 
1929.28 om. 18,073,378 |204, 084,467 151-3 99-2 
1928...... 21,558,085 }187,179, 719 138-8 96-8 
19ST 18,848,019 |160, 000, 554 118-6 96-2 
1926...... 14, 738,402 1134, 902,338 100-0 100-4 
192524000. 11,312,644 {109,676,825 81-3 103-0 
1924...... 13,089,588 |109,906, 921 81-5 107-6 
1923) es 9,999,187 |118,319, 159 87-7 111-8 
19220 cere 10, 737,525 }127,515,975 94-5 108-5 
1921 A) 10,491,228 | 99,064,670 73°4 125-2 
1920) 2 10,401,041 |106,547,319 79-0 144-4 





The aggregate for the first ten months was lower by 
17.6 per cent than in 1935, but was higher than in the 
same period of either 1934 or 1933. The average index 
number of wholesale prices of building materials, though 
higher than in any of the years, 1931-19385, was con- 
siderably lower than in any other year since 1920. 

The table below gives the value of the building 
permits issued by each of the 58 cities during September 
and October, 1936, and October, 1935. The 35 cities for 
which records are available since 1910 are marked 
EUS ees as 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 


| 
Cities Oct. 1936 | Sept. 1936 | Oct. 1935 
$ $ $ 

Prince Edward I’d— 
Charlottetown...... 21,440 33,850 14,600 
Nova Scotia.......... 108, 548 142,361 84,910 
SHalitaxn seen oe 96,340 101, 936 84,150 
New Glasgow....... 2,778 2075 760 
*Sydney. serene 9,430 38,350 ~ 
New Brunswick..... 78,542 28,775 19,505 
Fredericton...... 9,360 12,400 2,150 
eNonetons a4e2 sue 12,107 5, 795 10, 000 
PS Salntivohn aa eeh feee 57,075 10,580 7,355 
Quebec............... 856, 870 893, 827 1, 256, 754 

*Montreal—*Maison- 
NOUVEM caehce 607,895 780,417 675, 042 
FQuebecss ier yee ke: 87,823 20, 640 530,070 
Shawinigan Falls.... 43,465 16,270 26, 882 
*Sherbrooke......... 44,200 31,700 15, 000 
*Three Rivers....... 23 , 862 18,050 2,450 
*Westmount......... 49, 625 26, 750 7,310 
Ontario.............. 2,066,660 | 1,858,010 2,118,719 
Belleville ees. oe 15,575 ,800 11,997 
SBrantiords:., deck. 15,705 6,330 35,369 
Chatham. con eee 25,480 12,150 4,900 
*Fort William........ 8,000 39,550 10,575 
et eau tena nyc 6,404 30, 492 3.019 
e(GGuéelphsseewccc rere 13, 637 20, 640 13,678 
*Hamilton ors AR aee nr: 160,814 80, 700 50,631 
SKOING@RtON sedae es selene 35,409 16,900 37,000 
“Kitchener. .cs.e sie 15,450 88,382 61,475 
*Toonadonse.seuhecient 50,090 102, 885 89, 255 
Niagara Falls....... 23,270 18, 645 6,275 
SWAWAS ce eth cca 4,670 8,977 2,325 
POttawa. soe eee 127,800 162,365 590,480 
Owen Sound........ , 085 12, 260 1,270 
*Peterborough....... 19,755 31, 240 JS ET 
*Port Arthur......... 16,738 17,370 11,478 
POOPAULOLG. <thiasiacine 9,075 7,560 9, 755 


Cities Oct., 1986 | Sept., 1986 | Oct., 1935 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—con. 

*St. Catharines..... 45, 680 16,529 8,068 
*St. Thomas........ 2,620 8,375 3, 885 
Sarmiga rose eee ee 7,775 16, 266 7,000 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 10, 940 29,465 8,670 
eEOLODLOLe eee eee 1,045, 033 835, 838 783 , 493 

York and East 
York Townships. 247,630 172, 250 154,790 
Welland: 0). .c.2.. 5, 245 11,925 22,257 
“Windsor heeds se: 72,955 70, 705 155,617 
Riverside........ 9,135 2,275 2,900 
Woodstock......... 3,690 34, 136 8,480 
Manitoba........... 295, 850 154,925 114,545 
*Brandon....k saouies - 29,950 1,100 
St. Boniface........ 1,650 15,275 17,995 
* Winnipeg)... ae) 294,200 109, 700 95,450 
Saskatchewan...... 55, 733 71,538 17,855 
*Moose Jaw......... 4,613 4,240 4,975 
*Reginal: ai. see 33,670 37,273 6,695 
*Saskatoon......... 17,450 30, 025 6,185 
Alberta.............. 285,515 124, 692 84, 264 
*Calgaryienustes as 219,855 45,035 17,783 
*Edmonton......... 51,900 64, 200 50,170 
Lethbridge, .:...... 12,960 14,542 15, 746 
Medicine Hat...... 800 915 565 
British Columbia... 351, 258 336, 582 319,166 
Kamloops......... 6,900 1, 035 5,430 
Nanaimo.......... 6,270 17,323 2,625 
*N ew Westminster.. 15,950 16, 200 24,445 
Prince Rupert...... 3,880 1,300 2,800 
*Vancouver. nc). c.: 251,440 272,370 247,555 
North Vancouver yor bls) 850 950 
TVACLOTI Ait tarsal: 63, 703 27,504 35,361 
Total— 58 cities.| 4,120,416 | 3,644,560 4,030,318 
Total—*5 cities.| 3,639,899 | 3,176,084 3,705, 632 


nn 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


SpRBE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
November, 1936, summarized the em- 
ployment situation as follows:— 


Employment in October showed a slight 
improvement, on the whole, as compared with 
the previous month, and was much better 
than in October, 1935. There was an increase 
in employment, between September 21 and 
October 26, in coal mining, engineering, ship- 
building, metal goods manufacture, the wool 
textile, cotton and hosiery industries, textile 
bleaching, dyeing, etc., most of the clothing 
trades, the fishing industry, and certain food 
preparation trades. On the other hand, there 
was a decline in employment in hotel, board- 
ing house, etc. service, building and public 
works contracting, and the transport and dis- 
tributive trades. 

It is estimated that, at October 26, 1936, 
the number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in 
employment in Great Britain, exclusive of 
agricultural workers, was approximately 11,- 
103,000. This was 21,000 more than at Septem- 
ber 21, 1936, and 599,000 more than at October 
21, 1935. 

Among workpeople, aged 16-64, insured 
against unemployment (excluding agricultural 
workers) the percentage unemployed in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, at October 26, 
1936 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 12:1, 
the same as at September 21, 1936, as com- 
pared with 14-5 at October 21, 1935. In Great 
Britain the percentage at October 26 was 11-9, 
the same as at September 21, as compared 
with 14:3 at October 21, 1935. 

At October 26, 1936, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain was 1,845,789 wholly unem- 
ployed, 193,429 temporarily stopped, and 72,- 
592 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 1,611,810. This was 12,529 less than 
a month before and 304,580 less than a year 
before. The total of 1,611,810 included 1, 
268,849 men, 48,900 boys, 245.972 women, and 
48,089 girls. 

The persons on the Registers included 
1,360,908 insured persons who were applicants 
for insurance benefit or unemployment allow- 
ances, 136,198 other insured persons (includ- 
ing insured juveniles under 16 years of age 
and insured agricultural workers), and 114,704 
uninsured persons. Of the 1,360,908 applicants 
for benefit or allowances, 690,863 had claims 
admitted for insurance benefit, and 586,698 
had applications authorized for allowances at 


October 26, the balance of 83,347 included 
48,528 persons whose position under the con- 
ditions relating to contributions paid and 
benefit received had not been determined, 
7,813 persons who had been disqualified for 
short periods from receiving benefit, and 
27,006 persons whose needs had been held not 
to justify payment of unemployment allow- 
ances. : 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at October 26, 1936, 
was 1,677,127, as compared with 1,689,715 at 
September 21, 1936, and 1,982,302 at October 
21, 1935. 


United States 


Further gains in employment and pay rolls 
were shown in October in the combined manu- 
facturing and non-manufacturing industries 
surveyed monthly by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
made the following announcement :— 


It is estimated that 220,000 workers were 
returned to employment in these combined 
industries between the middle of September 
and the middle of October. Aggregate weekly 
pay rolls in October were $16,300,000 greater 
than in the preceding month. The employ- 
ment gain continued the succession of increases 
which had been shown each month since 
February 1936. 

A comparison of employment and pay-roll 
totals in these industries in October 1936 with 
October 1935 shows increases of more than 
1,000,000 in number of workers and $41,800,000 
in weekly wage disbursements. 


Manufacturing Industries—Factory employ- 
ment in October reached the highest level 
recorded since March 19380. In addition to the 
employment gains in manufacturing substan- 
tial seasonal increases were shown in anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal mining and smaller 
gains were reported in the electric-railway and 


motor-bus operation and maintenance, tele- 


phone and telegraph, power and light, hotels, 
wholsesale and retail trade, metal mining, and 
private building construction industries. 


The contraseasonal gain of 1:3 per cent in 
factory employment between September and 
October indicates the additional employment 
of nearly 100,000 workers while the gain of 
6-6 per cent in pay rolls represents an increase 
of more than $11,000,000 in the amount paid 
out weekly to factory wage earners. Factory 
pay rolls normally show a gain from Septem- 
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ber to October, September pay rolls having 
been reduced to some extent by the observance 
of the Labour Day holiday. The increase in 
the October pay rolls, however, is more pro- 
nounced than the percentage gains shown in 
October in any of the preceding 17 years for 
which information is available. 

The gains in factory employment were’ wide- 
spread, 70 of the 89 manufacturing industries 
surveyed reporting increased employment over 
the month interval and 78 industries report- 
ing increased pay rolls. Employment in the 
durable goods group showed a substantial gain 
(4-0 per cent), the October employment index 
(88:9) reaching the maximum recorded since 
June 1930. Although employment in the dur- 
able goods group as a whole is still below pre- 
depression levels, several of the durable goods 
industries are employing more workers than 
in 1929. Employment in October in the blast 
furnace, steel works and rolling mill industry 
exceeded the levels of any month since April 
1924. In the glass industry employment was 
above any month since November 1926 and in 
the stamped and enamelled ware industry 
the October level was above that of any 
month over the preceding 13 years for which 
data are available. Brass-bronze-copper firms 
employed the maximum number of workers 
since December 1929; machine tools and fur- 
niture showed the highest level since June 
1930; electrical machinery and ship-building 
the highest since September 1930; locomotives 
the highest since October 1930; and sawmills 
the highest since November 1930. 

The October index of employment in the 
non-durable goods group (104:6) was 1-1 


per cent below the September level, sharp sea- 
sonal declines in a number of food industries 
and smaller losses in the boot and_ shoe, 
leather, and men’s clothing industries being 
primary factors contributing to the group de- 
crease. It will be noted that employment in 
October 1936 in the non-durable goods group 
is 4:6 per cent above the 3-year average 1923- 
25 and is higher than that of any other month 
since the summer and autumn of 1929. The 
October employment index for the durable 
goods group indicates that 889 of every 1.000 
workers employed in the index base year (1923- 
25=100) were employed in October 1936 while 
in the non-durable goods group the index 
indicates that 1,046 workers were employed in 
October 1936 for every 1,000 employed during 
the years 1923-25. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries—The net in- 
crease of approximately 121,000 workers in 
the 16 non-manufacturing industries surveyed 
was due largely to the gains in employment in 
wholesale and retail trade establishments. 
Seasonal influences resulted in an increase of 
2-3 per cent, or 77,000 workers in retail trade, 
and an increase of 1-2 per cent, or nearly 
18,000 workers in wholesale trade. Anthracite 
and bituminous coal mines absorbed 17,000 
additional workers over the month interval 
and the combined gains in the remaining non- 
manufacturing industries reporting increases 
were estimated to be 17,000 workers. In the 
six non-manufacturing industries in which 
losses in employment were reported over the 
month interval the decrease was approximately 
7,000 workers. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘THE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “‘B” conditions 


previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
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execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages scales 
of the respective provinces. 


As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Hight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935, which came into force on 
May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 
and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair 
wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in case of 
emergency as may be approved by the Min- 
ister.” 

The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. It 
contains, however, a provision which did not 
appear in the 1930 legislation, which applies 
the fair wages policy to works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition that are 
assisted by federal grant in the form of con- 
tribution, subsidy, loan, advance or guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 


current or fair and reasonable rate of wages, 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of de- 
fault being made in the payment of the wages 
of any workmen employed, claim therefor 
may be filed with the Minister of the Depart- 
ment with which the contract has been made 
and payments of such claim may be made by 
the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- - 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
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premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized 
by the Minister of Labour for this purpose, 
and that the premises shall be kept in sani- 
tary condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the \Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wage conditions have recently been 
executed by the Government of Canada. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repairs, etc.) 


Construction of alterations to the caretaker’s 
quarters in the Ordnance Compound, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Albert T. McKinnon, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Date of contract, November 21, 1986. Amount 
of contract, $1,478. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Paes ous 
: of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour hotles Rah anoRe 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 


Brick and Hollow Tile Layers..... 
Brick and Hollow Tile Helpers 
(continuously employed mixing 


$0 75 8 44 


and tempering mortar)........... 0 40 8 44 
MCATPEDEELS (a0 7 salar m lenin noua 0 55 8 44 
Cement Finishers.................. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart.............. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon............ 0 65 8 44 
DD PAVEL 2 et eee en cl tna a 0 35 8 44 
Blectriciansy ye Wes teN Up ta ce 0 60 8 44 
PA DOU OLS ee sis, a vnnae Me en Aas ea Ln 0 35 8 44 
Lathers— 

Metalicte sie oe ed ee 0 55 8 44 

NV OO aes OA a iae cea ecu a ant 0 50 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 44 
Plasterers iain cece cA Nt | Ona 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

MASEL) Melle Lae ee ean ew 0 40 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and trucks— 

Mand! 2rtonsi tas Wain ein eee otelen 1 40 8 44 

SS AONS ye UNE deel Rae Dut eA dentate 1 90 8 44 

BE LORS 2 hath a Be artes aeons 2 40 8 44 

BOTS. Lee ec dae a Mara ete emit 2 90 8 44 
Motor truck drivers............+.+: 0 40 8 44 


_ N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supplying and applying stucco and cement 
paint to the exterior walls of the buildings at 
Valcartier Camp, Valcartier, PQ. Name of 
contractors, Delphis Caron & Fils, Quebec, 


P.Q. Date of contract, November 10, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $6,500. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour pale a radii 
than than 
per hour per per 
’ day week 
Plasterersssc.ds ence eee eno $0 70 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 
Material weiss: PER Ree oD 0 45 8 44 
Carpentersandjoiners.............. 0 60 8 44 
Metallethers!.eceneee tars vee 0 65 8 44 
Woodvlathers ie) a ewe — artren er 0 55 8 44 
WA DOULCES bee celica ete tare es 0 40 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
IBS hice) eee ee rN Muh me IL HUET, 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Lands? tOnS 08s ene creates es 1 45 8 44 
SCONE ee cis core aye acai enrages eas 1 95 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. ‘ 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of additions-and alterations to 
the Armoury at Fredericton, N.B. Name of 
contractors, New Brunswick Contractors, Ltd., 
Fredericton, N.B. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 18, 1936. Amount of contract, $36,657.40. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour A oe eel 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 55 8 44 
Blacksmiths Mines aa eee oe! 0 55 8 44 
Bricklayers and masons............ 0 75 8 44 
Carpenters! CO seared 0 55 8 44 
Cement finishers: cu) em eee ee 0 55 8 44 
Cement mixer operators—gas or 
electric. AWC eae Oa Re cies 0 45 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas or elec- 
GEC oa Pee 0 Seared ila aie ts een temo 0 45 8 44 
Excavator— 
Bearcats: goss! Fn. eee 0 75 8 44 
Gas sbovel\en cis. ae ete 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel engineer.............. 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 
Reinforcing steel rod man.......... 0 45 8 44 
Fireman; statlonary.ce. (ese raes. 0 40 8 44 
LOGGER IC LANs aie useless reer 0 60 8 44 
Ta bOUrers tema. a cele tear eee 0 35 8 44 
Lathers— 
Metal cat each: Sich mice eget 0 55 8 44 
WoO reek: ia thh ie Dae US eg. a 0 50 8 44 
Tile setters: Lads nevi sep ee Agee Eee 0 75 8 44 
Machinstey 4 ance oc cua aol bene aL 0 60 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Meand2stons. 2.60. wove hele 1 40 8 44 
SipLOT SS ee eho han Bees ea Pr a 1 90 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 40 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 55 8 44 
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pete. eae 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour Sia yee hats 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 44 
Plastererss (eaten cate toes 0 75 8 44 
‘Plasterers’ helpers................- 0 40 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 44 
‘Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 44 
Stonercuttersnaeid inane: 0 65 8 44 
Structural steel worker............. 0 75 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
DPI VOTB ici. sci aiasaye ea v.54 62 0 35 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam........ 0 60 8 44 
Hoist operator—gas or electric...... me 0N45 8 44 
Watcbman: s.r el eck 0 30 8 44 
Cement mixer operators—steam.... 0 60 8 44 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of water and sewage connec- 
tions at the Married Airmen’s Quarters (two- 
family terraces) at R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, the Frontenac 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, November 16, 1986. Amount of 
contract, $910. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


es ae 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour Rot leas retorts 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Thabourers saw sik ice. tee: $0 35 8 44 
Cement finishers................... 0 55 8 44 
Concrete Mixer operators— 
COATT Fe PRE ae ated alten 8) dre’ ogoysdeeatel see 0 65 8 44 
Gasiorieleesii wes tac ccc see: 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon............ 0 65 8 44 
OTIVOE NS Sit suis teeta ae aed 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver................. 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Ifans 2itonsiayeeoneee nk. eee 1 40 8 44 
ByCONSiHNs Maar Aaetes ercrd nate essences 1 90 8 44 
4 TODSS OS Sate eee eee 2 40 8 44 
SYtOnS. : Aas aie ne axe coho ee omte 2 90 8 44 


— 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of water and sewage ser- 
vice connections to five Married Officers’ 
Quarters at R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Frontenac Construction 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 


. 


November 18, 1936. Amount of contract, $695. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


pave ane 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour noe lose not More 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Wabourers yes wees ea eel dene $0 35 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 44 
Cement finishers................... 0 55 44 
Carpenters and joiners.............. 0 60 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 44 
DD rivera i entens Staeh. Dial ieeeurne bl tye? 


Motor truck driver and truck— 


Oo 
oo 
ou 
00 GO 00 CO 00 GO GO GO CO 00 GO 
rs 
ts 


Dian Gua GONG) Gag. we me kmisitienio gales 1 40 44 
GODS ACRE AAS cL LM ns. APN AIAN 1 90 44 
ANE OTIS ARO yee NUL Mint SR By ak 2 40 44 
DEGONSicu/aharmiarsleieiels inane Baia teeth 2 90 44 


N.B.—The above are minimum rates only and nothing 
herein contained shall be considered as exempting contractors 
from the payment of higher rates in any instance where such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week. such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and erection of all toilet, bathroom 
and shower partitions in the lavatories in Bar- 
rack Block No. 3, R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Dennisteel Cor- 
poration Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 13, 19386. Amount of contract, 
$1,075. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour bis ied pro 
than than 





per hour per per 
day week 


$0 35 8 44 
0 55 8 44 
0 65 8 44 


TGRWOUNEES ee IE Ue iang'ssccoehe est eens 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and installation of one electric oil 
furnace, radiators, etc., in the Wireless Tele- 
graph Station at Rockcliffe, Ontario. Name of 
contractors, W. G. Edge Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 7, 1936. Amount 
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of contract, $980. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


pales pore 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour nat less ob mora 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... $0 83 8 44 
Carpenters cme. sees k re) wae cee mag 0 70 8 44 
Bilectriciansicrm gees seh cite eee 0 70 8 44 
Labourers: SBassecees ie shad ce ee 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of water and sewage connec- 
tions in Single Officers’ Quarters, R.C.AF. 
Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Frontenac Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, November 5, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $4,660. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 











Hee pone 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour otlecd nathors 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
TiADOUTCTS hee cere Se eae cites $0 35 44 
Cement finishers.) peace cece 0 55 44 
Concrete mixer operator— 
Stes 7) 2 ee oi chiens 0 65 44 
Gear Ee Rt ae Ue Ns 0 45 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 44 


Motoritruckidrivero.)). 00.0.6 06 
Motor truck driver and truck— 


So 
a 
o 
Co CO 00 00 CO 00 00 GO 0D CO Go CO 
i 
tS 


AVA NQREONS Ie MR ne cio era ei 1 40 44 
BF TOTS Ne eee ERO RO Re eae EE 1 90 44 
S CONS olsen cacey oe eee oe on 2 40 44 
BRCONS ING) LCL ee ele eine trees 2 90 44 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 44 
Peamster oe dan tee oe eed Goes eter 0 35 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractorsfrom the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and application of wood trim and 
dado in Barrack Block No. 3, R.C.A.F. Station, 
Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, Fron- 
tenac Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 5, 1936. Amount 
of contract, $4,905. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates poe 

Trade or class of labour tie See . Labour 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Carpenters: i, 08 8b iG oa ssincnace nan 0 60 8 44 
T@bourerse t.. seerre vse hee ae eee 0 35 8 44 
Painterays, b,c dekh ee. beteriateeenr 0 55 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. : 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Interior painting of Barrack Block No. 3 at 
R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Frontenac Construction Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, November 16, 
1936. Amount of contract, $2,705. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates eu 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour nohniees Rab i oe 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Carpentersinaeicanasieneee aienen 0 60 8 44 
TE bOUPer Ss verter nares crete Seaton 0 35 8 44 
Painters) 03. pene oereeeitess beh 0 55 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher ratesin any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Completion of a 25-yard Machine Gun 
Range at the Royal Canadian Air Force Sta- 
tion, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Frontenac Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, November 9, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $4,582. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Hees pons 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour noe lens Kat nore 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Labourers 2s .4 oo 5 hee eciee cleans 0 35 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners.............. 0 60 8 44 
Bricklayersand masons............ 0 80 8 44 
Masons’ helpers (continuously em- 
ployed mixing and tempering . 
MOrtaryie eee ee ese ae eee 0 40 8 | 44 
Comentfinishers..i440) 40.2000 < 0 55 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator— 
STAINES Le SE oer ta eat oie 0 65 8 44 
Gasicrelooh. es coswaetnn 0 45 8 44 


DrEcEMBER, 1936 


Scat ii ada 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour natiicas hot tebe 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Paintersand glaziers............... 0 55 8 44 
Plgsterersy ne WIRD Na 0 75 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

TTVALOTI A osc cele Rane tees 0 40 8 44 
Plumbers and steam fitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............. 0 40 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Motor truck driver y.)0.e.0.e cae: 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

LNG) P10) SUA Re hy ah rr 1 40 8 44 

SD TONB Neos Shiis s'ataH Seu S Moe arses 1 90 8 44 

£1840) 11) ) oO BODIE EOE ECE Its Doe 2 40 8 44 

OPLONS ree eee i Gon Pa 2 90 8 44 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 44 
MRERIDBCOR Ng Le se AM at 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Re-roofing the new armoury at Hamilton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Inrig Roofing & 
Sheet Metal Co., Hamilton, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, November 6, 1986. Amount of contract, 
$1,120. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 








poise coe 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour Hotiloas hot more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Carpenters ii. cc csewes es veda tee 0 75 8 44 
MAW OULOTB (shove coven ine Bictee Geter 0 45 8 44 
Roofers (felt and gravel)........... 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 44 





Repairs, alterations, etc., to the lean-to in 
rear of Yapp premises, Stuart street W., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. Name of contractors, MacKay 
Bros., Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract, No- 
vember 25, 1936. Amount of contract, $1,249.30. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 





gies pee 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour hatlicss Apter’ 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Carpenter. . 20. see cionet sss raha g $0 75 44 
Cement finishers?..4.5.2. seehene es 0 60 44 
Blectricianss eet e tees ewe cctres 0 75 44 
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Supply and laying of water mains at the 
Filling Group, Dominion Arsenal, Valcartier, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Miles Loner- 
gan, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 27, 1986. Amount of contract, $3,225.96. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 











babe poe 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour notlaw apripacsaey 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Carpenters. nicacacmencereeeeee $0 60 8 44 
Cement finishers. 1)...05.6) .c6d0005% 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 

Seren oa YAU MIN CT A AH SSMU aE 0 60 8 44 

Gastoreloss el oo is eee ee 0 50 8 44 
Driver, horseand cart.............. 0 55 8 a4 
Driver, team and wagon 0 65 8 44 
TD rRvers Wee ts ete tee Ue ae Ue ORNs 0 40 8 44 
TADOUTCES eye eels ae MeO bse Ne 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers..............0: 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

DSH YG WPAN 0) (Anan Ds a) 1 45 8 44 

EUG OfSTe, MOWAN) Ry ASAT RUS DN OI aT 1 95 8 44 

ATCONS Sein Saas eee als. ¢ diate simiedere Woslarens 2 45 8 44 

DILODS MC acre etants os elem ose tees 2 95 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Rodmen, reinforced steel........... 0 50 8 44 
Pinedayersiiss sos ss «cok tae eree 0 50 8 44 


N.B.—Wage rates specified above are minimum rates only 
and nothing herein contained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors from the payment of higher rates in any instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and erection of fencing of ‘land 
boundaries at the Joint Service Magazines, 
Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contractors, Coast 
Contracting & Fencing Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, November 26, 1936. Amount 
of contract, $13,380. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








pr fi ale 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour Tok toak Tabinore 
than than 
per hour per. per 
day week 
MA WOULETS eter ce cles cies stele alsleccte are $0 45 8 44 
GaEpen tension iciicice eters 0 70 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 
Gasror electrics >... cece sss sehen 0 55 8 44 
S Resin ort yencvelaporssanehehalsve ie tercierore 0 70 8 44 
Cement anisherst..\o.cence atoms o 0 60 8 44 
Motontrucksdriver’.). 2. siiecbherns 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
ALOALORG YY SA as ile Feats ers 1 50 8 44 
SEOT OM tAM yas Sie he. cae Ae cee arate 2 00 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in any 
instanze where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Alterations to the Belvedere Street Armoury, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. Name of contractors, Stew- 
art Construction Ltd., Sherbrooke, P.Q. Date 
of contract, November 26, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $4,412. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


pee Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour ihe tens ned more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 


Brick and hollow tile layers....... $0 70 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 


(continuously employed at mixing 


and tempering mortar)............ 0 40 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 44 
Cement finishers................... 0 50 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 

(gas. or electric).............000: 0 45 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiring)......... 0 60 8 44 
AbD OuUTreTS oh fe ese so toe cletieie wins 0 35 8 44 
Latherstimetal ee ac..cde ae ee 0 55 8 44 
Mathers hwOOG juts cjsouse.ceictseterns 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver................ 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Asan); Com! Mee avec revct see srstoerarare 1 40 8 44 

DALOM GAs ete: Uae cee, eiahesayenme nish soeaeta 1 90 8 44 

ASEONG ste dele bitte Bis ble cra Dele en cates 2 40 8 44 

Fy GOTL Ee Sia aici avelereeesleieicio em teeirttcrett 2 90 8 44 
Plasterers sii.5 cites chs nit feria cuits 0 70 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed at mixing and temper- 

Ing materiale eee Lear 0 40 8 44 
Painters is Veta ecclesia 0 50 8 44 
Stonemasons. . 0 70 8 44, 
Stonemasons’ helpers ‘(continuously 

employed at mixing and temper- 

ANS) MOLtAL) Myosin cies 0 40 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, Equipment, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of November, 1936, for 
the manufacture and repair of various classes 
of equipment and supplies, which contracts in- 
cluded in all cases the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 











Nature of contract Contractor 

Aviation sults..0f5 00.502 eone- s. anes Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 

Ankle boots fntes wecmaie tence Tebbutt Shoe & Leather Co. si 
Ltd., Three Rivers, P.Q. 

Moleslcins:.ticiesst ace cauevete asks Montreal Cottons Ltd., Mont- 
rea 

Blue serge jackets............ Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Hlannels dick au iaek te Beaks Canadian Cottons Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

BUG Ser gees casero s eee Paton ‘Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, 


ir (Buffalo) coats and gaunt-|Jay Wolfe Inc., Montreal, PO; 
ets 





Nature of contract Contractor 
Cylindrical buoys............ Sorel Mechanical Shops Ltd., 
Sorel, P. 
Parachute seats for aircraft...|Irving Air Chute Co. hp mses. 
Fort Erie, Ont. 


Complete overhaul and mod- 
ification of aircraft engine. . saree Pratt & Whitney 


Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. 


Canadian Wright Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
Reconditioning aircraft engine Canadian Wright Ltd., Mont- 


Complete overhaul of aircraft 
ONLINE. «.))che 2g sevesiecisrn meyaces 


Engine cowlings for aircraft... Wella Air Harbour, Vancouver,. 


Wireless equipment installed 


ini aircraft Meee: ee Canadian Vickers Ltd., Mont- 
real, P 
Cockpit heaters installed in 
landplanes? eeu). ode cer Canadian Vickers Ltd., Mont 
real, P.Q. 
Drill jackets and trousers.....|S. as Holden Ltd., Ottawa,, 
Winter'caps: coe eee eee Jay Wolfe Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 
Collars and shirts............ London hirt Corporation, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Drawers and shirts........... Penmans Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
ihaki drileeawnee cae ne Montreal Cottons Ltd., Mont- 


real, P 





NATIONAL Harsours BoarpD 


Contracts in Group “ A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, etc.) 


Reconstruction of the upstream face of Alex- 
andra Pier, in the harbour of Montreal, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Angus Robertson Ltd., 
Montreal, PQ. Date of contract, October 31, 
1936. Amount of contract, approximately 
$637,272.80. A fair wages schedule was in-~ 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour ee Sige! 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
AXOMON: Bent. secede seinem eet $0 40 8 44 
Blacksmiths /.:12 40,0 oe eecies ake 0 60 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Cement finishers..........020...-04 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 
tors (steam)........... ob Gaeiigas «os ® 0 65 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 
tors (gas. or electric)............. 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators (gas. orfelec- 
tI) eccansttuncsadeeeaeeeotteraretnees 0 50 8 44 
Crane operators (gas. orelectric).... 0 50 8 44 
DIVErS i. 3s doin: Mee ae Eee: ez 8 44 
Divers itendersnes 4.20. .h.6c5 08 04 0 50 8 44 
Drivers: soc seri ook vee 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Drill runners: Makes ace. 0 50 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 70 8 44 
Engineers, operating steam, single 
or double drums)................. 0 65 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam (three 
Or more drums)... . 6526 Yee seb ss 0 75 8 44 
Firemen, stationary................ 0 45 8 44 
Hoist operators (gas. or electric).... 0 50 8 44 
Tadpourene st £2. 220g bins Solan he 0 40 8 44 
Machinists. ©); #2 As.. ok. eachto. aes 0 65 8 44 
Motor truck drivers...............; 0 45 8 44 
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Rates Hours Rates Hours 
Trades or class of labour LA ae Trade or class of labour eee oe 
than than ° than than 
per hour per per Per month| Customary 
! day week and board hours 
Motor truck driver and truck— Dredge Crews— 
Wand sZiton see eck oe ee cee 1 45 8 44 Engineer—Master...............6. $200 00 “ 
DEDOT LE garertatak lca lors ores skorot rates ole pate 1 95 8 44 Chiefengineer)) i. 3h04. aes 175 00 ss 
BOD we eta wee vis ¥'ari,s Sey ock Oa bse 2 45 8 44 Second engineer...............++- 150 00 se 
DME tice rac s5 x sais estes 2 95 8 44 TANGIIANA MAN AY ey led c'e la oie a 150 00 “ 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 44 Assistant craneman.............. 75 00 es 
Pipe fitters (surface—temporary Ladderman (bucket dredge)..... 75 00 ss 
bikes) i as ee ee 0 55 8 44 BVOK. ws eidvelads Ces che saa avin cas 65 00 “ 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 50 8 44 IT EMT WR Reel ac fetes sete alanats 60 00 ad 
Pile driver engineers............... 0 65 8 44 Dockiwands x eae'Ginsisians Leeraisiat o0's 55 00 
Pile driver labourers............... 0 40 8 44 COW DIGN Ai shee gh)» shereaigisisis a oie ois 55 00 s 
Pile driver firemen................ 0 45 8 44 DOLE as GA Men oaehimeus ine Oee 65 00 § 
Pile driver derrick engineers....... 0 65 8 44 Second. cook Aan awed aus uetes 50 00 ee 
Pile driver derrick firemen......... 0 45 8 44 " ; 
IRowGermename nn stoke | ee 0 50 8 44 Derrick (floating) Crews— 
BUIMPMENL TNE Me tied vga eu 0 50 8 44 Engineer..... cilbes ti ckhel okeana teva 125 00 a 
Riggersi (general). o5.05...7. 655.000: 0 55 8 44 Assistant engineer................ 100 00 #6 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 85 8 44 HOP deia!s stew nM hens tab aisle Ont 65 00 Ga 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 44 IPANEMA NG Belalteisiisle ie oe es ao 60 00 O 
Steam shovel firemen..... Re eyhisa vent 0 55 8 44 Deekhandé iin iwiiceuvasserenmule eh. 55 00 Gs 
Steam shovel oilers................ 0 50 8 44 
Shovel operators (gas)............. 0 85 8 44 Tug Crews— 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 Captain... tees Sane ue eee 150 00 ae 
Timbermen and cribmen (using BEBE G ie sipiein as sjnie'y tine sisiyutleine 100 00 sf 
interchangeably such tools as FINGiNCEL.. 5.2... eg ss eect eee eee ss 125 00 “ 
Broad-axe, hammer, X-cut saw, IHIROMAN hat fe ccc ccs tis cis aerated 60 00 o 
RUS OT AALS ee cts cis ress Gye wre sian 0 50 8 44 Bee NANG a ede cia iek ce elevates heels eas 55 00 Ge 
Watchmen ss. 9t sie erie nj. 0 35 8 44 COOK ace sie cles carte 55 00 es 
Welders and burners (acetylene or ’ 
CLECETIC) ese ett a NRE nek 0 60 8 44 Navigable Barge or Scow— 
Lock tenders even c eres 0 55 8 44 POU cos catein 5 ts a alga nie sc aaeine os 150 00 re 
Agstv lock tenders a. «ek iceieciek 0 40 8 44 PONGINCET..... 0.66 e oe ce eg cee nena 125 00 - 
A EPOIIAIN suracheuibdaiars, ara wieyeonoreie ier 60 00 Be 
Poerene ect 0) 5 ote le tec esate aAa IE Poe Pe 00 4 
ahs, st aa adatal RNS chats SNe LaIRaK STS 00 
*Half day’s pay to be allowed for work done in any fore- aa IT RAPER RN DIE NR 55 00 “ 
noon or afternoon. 
Men working under compressed air (sand hogs)— 
Normal pressure up to 22 lbs. $4.50 per shift of 8 hours. 
(Minimum interval—4 hour.) Rates Hours 
Pressure from 22 lbs. up to 29 lbs. $5.00 per shift of 6 hours. of wages of labour 
(Minimum interval—1 hour). Trade or class of labour not less not more 
Pressure from 29 lbs. up to 34 Ibs. $5.50 per shift of 4 hours. than than 
(Minimum interval—2 hrs). pon tioar Nisan ¢ 
Pressure from 34 lbs. up to 40 lbs. $6.00 per shift of 3 hours. day ose 
(Minimum interval—3 hrs). 
Pressure from 40 lbs. up to 45 Ibs. $6.50 per shift of 2 hours. Blacksmiths.....................5. $0 60 8 44 
(Minimum interval—4 hrs). pelts ae JOINCTR. vanes see es ; : A 8 44 
: 1 ement finishers.............+-++-- Si 4a 
Po Ae a ae ere a 50lbs. $7.00 per shift of 14 hours. Cement and concrete mixer oper- as any 
i A GAT oy ieee eoclate etna aes 
Shiftforeman. 50c. per shift over above rates. Camear na concrete mixer oper- 
’ ny ators—gas. orelectric,........... 0 50 8 44 
N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates Compressor operators, gas. or elec- 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as Fa Ce asd DUA A Oa DRO, Mae 0 50 8 44 
exempting contractorsfrom the payment of higherratesinany Craneoperators—gas.electric....... 0 55 8 44 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial *Divers...............0.seeseeeees 1 75 8 44 
legislation. Divers’ tenders.............+0+06.. 0 50 8 44 
Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours Draglineoperators—steam......... 0 85 S44 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser Dragline firemen................... 0 55 5. ad 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. Dragline oilers............-...+++.. 0 50 8 44 
POTAVOREIN Cais oir Sis Lue ee ahaa s wes 0 40 8, 44 
Driver, horse and cart.............. 0 55 8 44 
aed team and wagon............ 0 75 8 44 
eonst i da additi ot a RU POTMOPA, .« o's 3 ns oss « mierayns oe 0 50 8 44 
The reconstruction and addition to the Im Bene al aang diene Singles 
perial Oil Company’s wharf in the harbour of 9, double crums.... -............ edad Rake abiey 
Firemen, stationary.............. 0 45 8 44 
Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, The Holst operators, gas. orelectric..... 0 50 8 44 
: BDOULCER Me's s.5 Cc ciskelssicie reels Meleaine 0 40 8 44 
Northern Construction Co. and J. W. Stewart Machinists..............0....000005 0 65 Sy ae 
Motor Boat operators.............. 0 45 8 44 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, No- Motortruckdrivers................ 0 45 8 44 
Motor Hh drivers and truck— a : ye 
ea rae - lan CONSE. cesta cele s oeveraterete ee ; 
vember 16, 1986. Amount of contract, ap SRLOTIC Ne eer eae Cerne 1 95 8 44 
proximately $324,115. A fair wages schedule Sine cciicc)| 208 | 8 
: : i i IMCCTSY 2. oan aan 44 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— A ip bel OC Rar Sate 040) 8 44 
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DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 
Rates Hours ; ° 
a OS DP of wages | oflabour Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
; ae ag vi modelling, Repair, or Demolition, etc.) 
an 
Tf a ae Filling and grading work at Owen Sound, 
day week Ont. Name of contractors, Richardson Con- 
Pile driver firemen................. 0 45 8 44 struction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
Pile driver derrick engineers........ 0 65 8 44 contract, October 24, 1936. Amount of con- 
PS ee pe) los. a tract, approximately “$11,950, Av fair/-wages 
Higuore (gehen) nee wear? p 2 : _ schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
odmen—reinforced steel.......... ’ 
Steam shovel engineers............. 0 85 8 44 lows :— 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 
Steam shovel oilers....... 0 50 8 44 pales peers 
Sane megybaleg A mena A oy om | 8 4 Trade or class of labour pen paca aa ee 
Timbermen and cribmen (using in- than than 
terchangeably such tools as broad 
axe, adze, cross-cut saw, hammer, per hour per per 
BUCET CLC.) ese ene a ae 0 50 : a day week 
Tractor Operators wires cae se nae, 0 50 
Watohiien Patties UNAS gota tthe aU ce aiaee 0 35 8 44 Steam shovel operators............ $0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 
eH ogee ee cranemen............ . 70 : Wi 
‘ : as shovel operators.........0..+6. 90 
*Half day's pay to be allowed for work done in any fore. sist rove! anemones vere tT wig awe 
N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates a aay Pas es i atedal a nied abe 0 50 8 44 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as rf Gis § and drivers 145 ey Magy 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 9 3 ae a Neat ee oe seb ana Manes 1 93 ‘Seni 
any inaance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 3 me 4 tone steeeeeececceeeceecceees 9 45 8 44 
legis ation. ; , 4 t 5 t aie wiateks @fele ee '0)6.67018'~ etn s) = 9,6 9 95 8 44 
Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 0 ON OOD eae ate fogs Meare ae 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week such lesser eer ok a, HOU Pemere ast ' 7 4 Hn 
houte shall not, Beexeeeded on tne work. Teamsters: Wks fini ho iO ae meee 
peers eee aa ( aa 0 40 8 44 
imberman or cribman (using X- 
Post Orrice DEPARTMENT cut, saw, hammer, broad-axe, 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 

The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department during 
the month of November, 1936, for various 
classes of manufactured goods, which contracts 
included in all cases the “B” labour condi- 


tions above referred to:— 








Supplies ordered 


Metal dating stamps and type, 

brass crown seals, cancellers, 
Rubber stamps iigess. cee 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... 
Letter carriers’ uniforms. ..... 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... 
Mail bag fittings............. 
Mail bagiittingss.c..- cieae soe 
Mail bag fittings.............. 
Mail bag fittings............. 
Mail bag fittings............. 


Stamping machines, ete....... 





Contractor 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Pollack and Dorfman, Quebec, 


j2Kay 

Canadian General Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Galt, Ont. 

Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Wilfred Rousseau, Montreal, 


P2@ 

Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

ee W. Cartling, Ottawa, 


nt. 

J. Spencer Turner Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Smallman & Ingram Ltd., 
London, Ont. 

Hobbs Hardware Co., Ltd., 
London, Ont. 

Machine Works Ltd., Ottawa, 


Ont. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


auger, 'adze) oe oN, 0 50 8 44 


N.B.—Above are minimum wage rates only and 
nothing herein contained shall be considered as exempt- 
ing contractors from the payment of higher rates in any 
CE where such higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
ation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work, jj ycsiii) och ow wale 


Construction of a breakwater at Seal Island, 
Shelburne Co., N.S. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. John 8S. More and Barney Mosher, 
Liverpool, N.S. Date of contract, October 19, 


1986. Amount of contract, approximately 
$9,963.75. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
piotes Hanne 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour HOt loss hob mdte 
than than | 
per hour per per 
day week 
Timbermen or cribmen (using in- 
terchangeably such tools as: 
broad-axe, hammer, adze, X-cut 
GAM BUREN) ed Ash abies eee ek $0 373 8 44 
Hoist operator—gas or electric...... 0 40 8 44 
Operating engineer—steam......... 0 55 8 44 
Blacksmiths, rv. e a eee 0 50 8 44 
Labourents ips njacis \ in ea aoa g 0 30 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon............ 0 45 8 44 
Drivierisente ee 8 ot Ue Ua 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
1 ton2itonse eens denice ayen eee 130 8 44 
Btotisl WA Be AME Bictce ssi hesuleas 
Motortruck driver......6.2.200.00< 0 35 8 44 
oatmened hides} se Lee 0 30 8 44 
Watchman ys..cccac.ioeeodacer ae 0 25 8 44 
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Construction of an extension to the public 
wharf at Sydney, N.S. Name of contractors, 
North Shore Construction Co., Ltd., Quebec, 
PQ. Date of contract, October 29, 1936. 
Amount of contract, approximately $90,750. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Blacksmiths!) Garsecc. ¢ wees eee $0 60 8 44 

Boatmentienks aveeweauemaceee oan 0 35 8 44 

Carpenters and joiners.............. 0 60 8 44 

Diverse Pee Cakes aes “175 8 44 

Divers’ tenders. 13F.7 Sake eae 0 50 8 44 

Drivers ee Pa sae ie es ae 0 35 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon............ 0 70 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart.............. 0 50 8 44 

Fireman sy yc iin an eae a wn ae 0 40 8 44 

Hoist operators—steam............ 0 65 8 44 

Hoist operators—gas or electric..... 0 45 8 44 

Labourersiic:. cesses. ee ee aoe 0 35 8 44 

Motor truck drivers... ..odeeta oe: 0 40 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using in- 
terchangeably such tools as broad- 
axe, hammer, cross-cut saw, 

auger 'adz6) eae Meares a ee 0 42 8 44 

Weatcehmanie cn.) sees ae een ie 0 40 8 44 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


* Divers-half day’s pay to be allowed for work done in any 
forenoon or afternoon. 


Construction of repairs to the wharf at Alice 
Arm, Skeena District, B-C. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. John and Charles J. Currie, 
Prince Rupert, B.C. Date of contract, No- 
vember 9, 1936. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $5,849.50. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 

Piledriver engineer................. $1 00 8 44 
Piledriver: mange re eee ne dee ee, 0 90 8 44 
Boomman ae er cee os cae incicee 0 90 8 44 
Bridgeman ones siccsek's verse paces 0 90 8 44 
Pine ans: Jens eto eee ee esta 0 65 8 44 
Labourers). scsmeeenen ot kore ee 0 40 8 44 
Watchman ase eae oie wanes 0 35 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Reconstruction of portions of the east pier 
at Cobourg, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Frid Construction Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 2, 1936. Amount 
A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 


of contract, approximately $58,512. 


as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmithstiiaitetee Weleda o's vets sles $0 55 8 44 
Boatmenenete Mee daca al ean telak 0 35 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 

BECATI ee me Mah aera Glas 0 65 8 44 

Gasiorelectrios issue cannes 0 45 8 44 
Compressor operator—Gas. or elec- 

LIC) HAI I Meise ane Phe wasted 0 45 8 44 
Crane operator—Gas. or electric.... 0 50 8 Ad 
DL ViOT Sep eho lat ht brains omitaleke oherms se) slats 1 75 8 44 
Diwer's PONder je) uc peoarste lela eieteiele sels 0 55 8 44 
Dragline operator—steam.......... 0 90 8 44 
Dragline firemen..........2.-s000+ 0 60 8 44 
Dracline Overst ie. sis cee ersieeee ole 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon............ 0.65 8 44 
Driven easels oi. oi tle oe Rey 0 35 8 44 
Engineers operating, steam— 

Wor terumis( i) 5 ho. te liaties!. o 0 65 8 44 

SHOLEIOFE CLUDISH, se mle aeicleje ater site | 0 75 8 44 
Fireman—stationary........... one 0 40 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. or electric... 0 45 8 44 
WA DOURSL SA isi i lleele spateyaval a lalla eet 0 35 8 44 
Motor boat operators...........++-- 0 40 8 44 
Motonmtrick'drivers.wiu. ossieioe s+ 2 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and truck— 

WGA COQKEOMS sai ueaes's a ciae ciciemterare 1 40 8 44 

SIGONS He Syste. ites aielaiois ates elnvels 1 90 8 44 

DCP. A A AAU SORIA T aRer coe 2 40 8 44 

SEGOTAS EAs. fais et ataeal beaters lar sane 2 90 8 44 
Painters and Glaziers............-- 0 55 8 44 
Painters—Spray.......0sceceeeeoees 0 65 8 44 
Pile driver engineers..............> 0 65 8 44 
Pile driver labourers..............- 0 35 8 44 
Pilevdriver firemen... 33.02. ..045-') 0 40 8 44 
Pile driver derrick engineers....... 0 65 8 44 
Pile driver derrick firemen......... 0 40 8 44 
Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 

terchangeably such tools as auger, 

adze, X-cut, saw, broad-axe, 

MB TEUEOT Eso eteicie a teitieasiavare lets 0 42 8 44 
Wastehimanisn css: nels ssa sees tele 0 30 8 44 
Welders and burners—acetyleneand 

CIOCETIC HA iss Neioehew <teisioe sioilesisiauce 0 60 8 44 





* Half day’s pay to be allowed for work donein any forenoon 
or afternoon. 

Norse:—Where by agreement or current practice the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Above are minimum wages rates only and nothing here- 
in contained shall be considered as exempting contractors 
from payment of higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation. 


Construction of a concrete protection wall 
at Boucherville, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. J. Oscar Proulx and Achille Billet, 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, November 5, 
1936. 


Amount of contract, approximately 
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$15,568.30, A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
* | day week 
Blsckemvitticcstecccre st emer cree $0 50 8 44 
CANDONEEE 3. 04 ska tess <a bearenae 0 60 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator— 

MORIN: cc cciccartecceeesie sive ore oe 0 55 8 44 

Gas. orelectric..............00. 0 45 Sane 

Driver, team and wagon............ 0 55 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart.............. 0 45 8 44 

BIEN ORS oe ae asd tivities oof sane dines 0 35 8 44 

IFOMAN fee eer cc otce bern eters 0 45 8 44 

Hoist engineer—steam double drum 0 55 8 44 

Hoist operator—gas. or electric..... 0 40 8 44 

PAboOurer se eek asc ecihe eee 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Mand SON Nee Se sere ae do cceiateloneere 1535 8 44 

Motor truck driven!..).... 4)... mee. 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Construction of a steel sheet piling wharf 
protection at Pointe au Pere, Rimouski Co., 
P.Q. Name of contractors, The Standard Con- 
struction Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
November 19, 1936. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $4,857.90. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Machinists (iit sctvsevietee + cae 0 55 8 44 

Blacksmith ices. seis sae ey aiae 0 50 8 44 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 

Compressor operators.............- 0 40 8 44 

Drill runners—machine............ 0 40 8 44 

Firemen—stationary.............-- 0 35 8 44 

Hoist operators— 

Steams. adenine seater. 0 55 8 44 

Gas..or electric. fcss1.5< ge eae 0 40 8 44 

Tgbourers Vedat eee Risk eee tee 0 30 8 44 

Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 44 

Pile driver engineers............... 0 55 8 44 

IPowdermen A:5 ns eae apo ae 0 40 8 44 

Drivers yi mcaeec coro ree 8 Eee 0 30 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 

Acetylene or electric welders....... 0 50 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using in- 
terchangeably such tools as broad 
axe, cross-cut saw, hammer, 

AAZOs AULET, OLCs) cc rece ce eee 0 374 8 44 

Watchmen cH ee cniorcte ere stl: 0 25 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. : d 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a bank protection at Lulu 
Island, New Westminster District, B.C. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Leon H. Rawlings, Victoria, 
B.C. Date of contract, November 12, 1936. 
Amount of contract, approximately $20,679.50. 


A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Pile driver engineer................ $1 00 8 44 
Piledriver mans. ee eee 0 90 8 44 
Pile driver boomman.............. 0 90 8 44 
Derrick scow engineer............. 1 00 8 44 
Firemigin.. hy neat ata pecaea nas 0 65 8 44 
Bridgeman: ti. eee nen ee oor 0 90 8 44 
IBGOMMan: «bane hee 0 90 8 44 
Powderman ts .c eer ee Ee ee ae 0 55 8 44 
Drill'runnerse ee ee ee 0 55 8 4A 
‘Labourers... eee ec 0 45 8 44 
Watchimen.:, & 3 ins. ee ee: 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Melita, 
Man. Name of contractors, Thorsteinn Borg- 
ford & Sons, Winnipeg, Man. Date of con- 
tract, November 7, 1936. Amount of contract, 
approximately $11,117. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 
day week 


Brick and hollow tile layers......... $0 90 8 44 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(continuously employed temper- 


ing and mixing mortar)........... 0 423 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............-. 0 70 8 44 
Cement finishers................... 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 0 65 8 44 
Driver,.\.. o.oo epee eae 0 35 8 44 
Driver, one horse and cart.......... 0 50 8 44 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 0 65 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)....... 0 75 8 44 
Labourers yocb Se ee ee ee 0 35 8 44 
Lathers! nictal See. oe. ee 0 70 8 44 
Motor truck driver! oe otee cook 0 40 8 44 
Motortruck driver and truck— 

Land’2)tonsieyeee sae oto 1 40 8 44 

Stone Ph) PU SO eee 1 90 8 44 

AONB OM 6 cs cinle bee 2 40 8 44 

B TONS. 6 eisuissscie ead (as ee eee 2 90 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 44 
Plasterers... 2:08. Gis 2.6 oes eee 0 90 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed tempering and mixing 

Material |. .0 Ms esinrs aN TN 0 424 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............. 0 40 8 44 
Sheet metalworkers............... 0 65 8 44 
Stonemasons... .u5.45 eee eee 0 90 8 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers (continuously 

employed tempering and mixing 

MOFGA) Mt Fash he Saeeaee ae ee 0 423 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of a cold storage addition to 
4 La re Rates Hours 
the Horticultural Building at the Central Ex- Whale Or clase or boar of wages ot hae 
: , not less not more 
perimental Farm at Ottawa, Ont. Name oi than hia 
contractor, Mr. Alex. I. Garvock, Ottawa, Ont. per hour poe 
ay wee 
Date of contract, November 138, 1936. Amount ; 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

rae. 7: ; os ator— 
of contract, $6,850 and unit prices for any ad A PME ae ee, oe: eh sae 
ditional work. A fair wages schedule was in-~ Comentinishors. 0) os | 8 

: ; Stonemasons or bie Lele ate as salons 0 80 8 44 
serted in the contract as follows:— Stonemasons’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 
MHOLtar eee oe ee eee eee 0 40 8 44 
mee Hee OE 4 atv tlel ; a : i 
Rates Hours rick and hollow ti e layers.......- 4 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
hot lens Achar (continuously employed mixing 
eee than and tempering mortar)........... 0 40 8 44 
un once er Uae Laie die v He : ye 
namental iron workers.........-- 4 
per hour eu Ea Carpenters andjoiners............-- 0 60 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............++- 0 65 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile laters........ $0 90 8 44 Roofers—felt and gravel patent..... 0 40 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Roofers—composition..........+-+ 0 45 8 44 

(continuously employed mixing Roofers—sheet metal.........-.+.- 0 65 8 44 

and tempering mortar)........... 0 45 8 44 Roofers—shingles (wood, asbestos). 0 60 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 Terrazzo layers........-.+-+++++++- 0 75 8 44 
Cement finishers................0-- 0 60 8 44 Terrazzo finishers and helpers. ..... 0 50 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator—gas. or Marble and tilesetters...........--. 0 80 8 44 

CSCIC MIT. Bote UOMO FE 0 50 srl gg Marble and tile setters’ helpers (all 
Blectricians 28.0. 390. PRG ee 0 70 8) (044 men assigned to help tradesmen) 0 40 8 44 
Babourers. .): fr. poh ee ee 0 40 8 44 Mathers, mebals...2. Ava ease smote 0 60 8 44 
(uatherssmetal en. aero eee 0 70 Sema at hers wOOd 14 cock sores ate ween 0 55 844 
Motor truck driver............s..-. 0 45 8 44 Plasterers. 6 feockwses oe Bac neets 0 75 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

PONE CONS. nr eo Une ice 1 45 8 44 employed mixing and tempering 

SACHS shen awd. sane de. ene Cee aie 1 95 8 44 material) aera Pr Ai ee 0 40 8 44 

ALONSO Cee tae cen eer ee 2 45 8 44 Paintersand glaziers............+.. 0 55 8 44 

Btonsieeens linn Peers 2 95 g§ 44  Plumbersandsteamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon............ 0 80 8 44 Plumbers and steamfitters helpers 
Driver eniiys p034 2 i 0 40 8 44 (All men assigned to help trades- 
Ornamentaliron workers........... 0 60 8 44 men) iaia1.04 ork eed Po ane 0 35 8 44 
Paintersand glaziers............... 0 65 8 44 Electricians (inside wiremen)....... 0 65 8 44 
Plastérera’s, 3). 364434 tock 0 80 Salees Labourers.......ceeesecee eee eee ess 0 35 8 44 
Plasterers helpers (continously em- DIIVeTS.... ese cent ce ees ee seen 0 35 8 44 

ployed mixing and tempering Driver, team and wagon............ 0 65 8 44 

material) shee ee eee 0 45 8 44 Motor truck drivers..............-- 0 40 8 44 
Plumbers and steam fitters to Sept. Motor truck drivers and trucks— 

SON ee TS aR 0 80 ae Land 2tons.........++-seeseseees 1 40 &. 44 
Plumbers on and after Oct. 1........ 0 83 8 44 Brrome seis.) . saa. samtamets Uk 1 90 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............. 0 45 8 44 7ST et, Me AE eC B.Gtcri arate 2 40 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 44 DILONS ates WUbsta eg s,s Groce she eR ona = 2 90 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 a" WiatChinan.\s..¢s ca. see care 0 30 8 44 
Watchmen. so, eeeecrtoe ei ree ac 0 35 8 44 








N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher ratesin any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Fort 
Erie, Ont. Name of contractors, Schultz Con- 
struction Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 


tract, November 11, 1936. Amount of contract, 


Date of con- 


$52,500 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 


the contract as follows:— 


28629—63 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. ‘ 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Dredging work at Bayfield, NS. Name of 
contractors, Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., Hali- 
fax, N.S. Date of contract, November 9, 1936. 
Amount of contract, approximately $7,238. 
The fair wages clause above mentioned was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at Ladner, B.C. Name of 
contractors, British Columbia Bridge & Dredg- 
ing Co., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
October 27, 1936. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $12,390. The general fair wages 
clause above mentioned was inserted in the 
contract. 
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Contracts in Group “ B” (Interior Fittings, 
Supplies, etc.) 

Manufacture and installation of metallic fit- 
tings in the Customs offices of the public build- 
ing at Winnipeg, Man. Name of contractors, 
The Steel Equipment Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 4, 1936. Amount 
of contract, $6,451 The “B” labour condi- 
tions above mentioned were inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction and installation of wood fittings 
in the public building at St. Catharines, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Office and 
School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of 
contract, November 2, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, $383. The “B” labour conditions above 
mentioned were inserted in the contract. 

Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Cap de la Made- 
leine, P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Paquet & Godbout, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. Date 
of contract, November 12, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $860. The “B” labour conditions 


above mentioned were inserted in the contract. 


Royat CANADIAN Mountep POoLice 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 

The following contracts were awarded by the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police during the 
month of November, 1936, for various classes 
of manufactured goods, which contracts in all 


eases included the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 
Supplies ordered Contractor 

Flannel shirts, khaki......... Hamilton Carhartt Manufact- 
urer Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Broadcloth®: s2..58.. seh «cine te Montreal Cottons Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Peaackets i) 22h. The Workman Uniform Co., 


Ltd., Montreal, P.Q 


Brown leather gloves......... Acme’ Glove Works Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
DOCKS coke vice satiumactemciee Ber eury Mills Ltd., Hamilton, 
nt. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair, Demolition, etc.) 


Installing sanitary conveniences on twelve 
bridges over the Welland Ship Canal. Name 


of contractors, Caustic Sanitation, Ltd., Dun- 
das, Ontario. Date of contract, November 26, 
1936. Amount of contract, $1,245. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Labourers cits. otte tess cetateenware 0 40 8 44 
Painters 0.5 ESR a ae eee 0 65 8 44 
Rigmensiw' 70s, eees a ae bccn ee 0 50 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Welders and burners on steel erec- 
SOD... SAUL ces ee ns aoe eee 0 80 8 44 
Plumbers and steam fitters......... 0 75 8 44 


¥ N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and installation of a heating plant at 
the Marine Agency at Parry Sound, Ont. Name 
Mr. T. H. Marwood, Parry 
Sound, Ont. Date of contract, October 10, 
1936. Amount of contract, $3,075. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— ' 


of contractor, 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 

day week 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... $0 65 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters’helpers 
(all men assigned to help trades- 
MON) 39, ES. RE IO a eos 0 40 8 44 
0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a vehicular bridge at Pointe 
des Monts, Saguenay Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Wilfrid Levesque, Trinity Bay, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 19, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $1,000. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 
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Rates Hours Rates H 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour Trade or class of labour of wages of labore 
not less not more not less not more 
than than than than 
per hour | per per per hour | per per 
day week day week 
Mabourersie2n; Gee s aso eeenens $0 30 8 44 Pile driver engineer...... SE Ane ae 0-65 
Carnenters: satanic tactiocate peers setters 0 50 8 44 Piledriver firemanesy 550. .0%0 ek i 45 ; i 
Blacksmithan sos cits cesses sce 0 50 8 44 Timberman and cribman (using in- 
Driver, team and wagon............ 0 55 8 44 terchangeably such tools as broad 
Driver, horseand cart.............. 0 45 8 Ag axe, hammer, x-cut saw, auger, 
Diverse eae ate oe alee ra ote Oiler oie 0 30 8 44 Eo CAE ne ee) PORTE) ook mR NO 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 35 8 44 Wabourers (cy) cigs: dene 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— Motor truck driver and truck— 
Land! 2htonstcie asses tates seek 1 35 8 44 Wand 2itons iments pace 1 45 8 44 
SCONE: sor Selrouiere haa eanraar sale: 1 85 8 44 BiPOTS ied youn teeta nt acy oe: 1 95 8 44 
Watchman oc saa ecicc es sees 0 25 8 44 Motor truck driver,...........+..-. 0 45 8 44 
Teamster, team and wagon......... 0 75 8 44 
SE GaINStOL (tn a has ea ais cee cee 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher ratesin any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Removal of derelicts, etc., from the waters 
of the harbour of Sarnia, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, McLean Dredging & Construction Co., 
Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 5, 1936. Amount of contract, $12,500. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Liabourers’tt? Ses ee sien se ete le cet: $0 40 8 44 

Derrick engineer—steam........... 0 65 8 44 

PITODAAN ors a alare sche ott sheisseieisdiesces 0 45 8 44 

Rigverstaices vey ceenetce nec ene 0 50 8 44 

Pile driver engineer................ 0 65 8 44 

Pile driver fireman................. 0 45 8 44 

Burners—acetylene...........+..-- 0 65 8 44 

Blacksmiths! Jiety. oceans crepes ree 0 60 8 44 

Stationary engineers—steam........ 0 65 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon............ 0 75 8 44 

Driversasraiisa detiutiot antes oonte asters 0 40 8 44 

Motor truck driver. ...4..5sacees+.> 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

1 to:2 tons... Sy ASN tt A 1 45 8 44 

3 TONS Gee aie ais, Wel eeiais > wre. 1 95 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of protection work at Mauger’s 
Beach, Halifax Harbour, N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, Standard Construction Co., Halifax, 
NS. Date of contract, November 5, 1936, 
Amount of contract, $4,110. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Placing of stone rip rap around the cribwork 
pier at South East Shoal, Essex County, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. J. Earl McQueen, 
Amherstburg, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 5, 1936. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $11,000. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Blackemiths;) eck wales seaeas ae $0 55 8 44 

Campenters. ..ciSurie sens cose’ eee 0 60 8 44 

Hoist operators—gas. or electric.... 0 45 8 44 

MAD OUTETB: Scie sate taiekeleloteielelatetutermaiaees 0 35 8 44 

1 Se Ride): aH SR PRA Res 0 35 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon............ 0 65 8 44 

Motor truck driver................. 0 40 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

MGC 2 FONS i MiGs Sere civerd ets <ietewrsl 1 40 8 44 

SuEOTS A eicidiala a ee enuNarelay aera neers toi 1 90 8 44 
Timberman or cribman (using in- 
terchangeably such tools as broad 
axe, hammer, x-cut saw, auger, 

LAZO) aoe ahaa d Ghigo ele teverme/e cetrereets!¢ 0 42 8 44 

Watchman $tincaiteicr aan tele ate cistern 0 30 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a new operating house at 
the Radio Station at North Sydney, N.S. Name 
of contractor, Mr. J. W. Stephens, Sydney, 
NS. Date of contract, October 19, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $5,568. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour | per. per 
day week 
Concrete mixer operator—gas. or 
GlOCtTICh Abas ss ean tee $0 45 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners.............- 0 60 8 44 
Tia DOULETS. 2. dale wikene seas eee men eels 0 35 8 44 
Painters and glaziers..............- 0 55 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... , 0 80 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile helpers (con- 
tinuously employed mixing and 
tempering mortar)... 02.666 6024. 0 40 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 44 
PRINSITILDS.. east les dies so cte cris ce s.ce 0 70 8 44 
IPIASHCrers see comes bie scetoeene sens 0 75 8 44 
Plasterers helpers (continuously em- 
ployed mixing and tempering 
IMA CORI AL) tek terre < rete Senseo 0 40 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon............ 0 70 8 44 
PDOPiVvers ie HN PE EN Bee Ry 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck drivers)... kee 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
ICO LA CONS tacianeiae eartoncteveveoietetrners 1 40 8 44 
SGOUS ie bed. See cei st bielte oe 1 90 8 44 
Watchnians cy done sscitecuce sere cee 0 30 8 44 





Norts.—In any instance where no rate is quoted for helpers, 
the same must not be less than that of labourers. 

N.B.— Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Dredging material in Halifax harbour near 
the wharf of the Department of Transport at 
Dartmouth, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. 
William McFatridge, Halifax, NS. Date of 
contract, November 4, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $1,700. The general fair 
wages clause above mentioned was inserted in 
the contract. 


Car loadings for the week ended December 
5 amounted to 50,047 cars, increasing from 
44.921 cars for the 49th week last year and 
49,586 for the 48th week this year, andi the 
index number rose from 70-96 for the previous 
week to 76:16. Heavier loadings were recorded 
in both divisions. The eastern division 
increased from 29,026 in 1935 to 33,830 cars, 
the index number reaching its highest point 
since early in 1931 at 84-97. Light loading of 
grain in the western division affected the total 
loadings which increased from 15,895 cars to 
16,217. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in~ the 
Department. Such agreements are sum- 
marized each month in the LaBour GAZETTE. 
In the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both the employers and the em- 
ployees. Verbal agreements, which are also 
included in the records, are schedules of rates 
of wages and hours of labour and other con- 
ditions of employment agreed upon between 
the parties concerned, and in effect though not 
signed. In each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Wood Products 


Vancouver, B.C.—CrrTAIN SHop AND MANv- 
FACTURING JOINERY, SHop Firtinas, Doors, 
SaSH AND GENERAL Mitt WorK AND THE 


AMALGAMATED BUILDING WORKERS OF 
CANADA. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1936 to January 31, 1937. 

Only union members to be employed and the 
union grants the use of the union label to em- 
ployers parties to the agreement. 

Hours: 44 per week except kiln firemen and 
kiln pilers for whom hours are 48 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; double time on 
holidays. 


Minimum wages per hour: mechanics 55 cents, 
kiln firemen, 50 cents, door patchers, 45 cents; 
labourers, kiln pilers and semi-skilled workers 
over 21 years of age, 384 cents; helpers and 
semi-skilled workers from 18 to 21 years of age, 
27% cents, boys under 18 years, 20 cents during 
first year and 22 cents during second year. 


Service: Hotels and Restaurants 


VANCOUVER, B.C—CERTAIN RESTAURANTS AND 
THE HoTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, LocAL No. 28 


Agreements to be in effect from August 
and September, 1986. (Strikes to secure these 
agreements in two restaurants were reported in 
the LABouR GAZETTE, September, page 774 and 
October, page 881). 


Only union members to be employed and they 
are to be hired through the union office. No 
discrimination on account of union activity. In 
the majority of the restaurants, parties to the 
class “ A” agreement, the minimum wage rates 
are $12 per week for dining room, $14 for 
counter and $10 for bus girls for an 8-hour day 
and 6-day week. These wage rates include 
meals while employed. In class “B” restaurants 
minimum weekly wage rate is $15 for waiters 
and waitresses at counter and dining room and 
$21 for cooks. 


The employer is to contribute $1 per month 
towards the upkeep of uniforms of the staff. 


The class “C” agreement is with a hotel and 
provides that extra waiters at luncheon or 
dinner functions be paid $2 for such function 
and extra bus boys $1.50 for first function and 
$1 for each additional function. 
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LL SS esses hess 


Quebec Collective Labour Agreements - 
Extension Act 


The following amendments to agreements 
have been made obligatory by Orders in 
Council and are summarized in the next 
article: 

Furniture Workers, Province of Quebec 
(Amendment) 

Printing Trades, 
(Amendment). 

Glove Cutters (Fine Gloves), Province of 
Quebec (Amendment). 


Montreal and _ District 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding and the terms summarized in 
the article beginning on page 1182 of this issue: 


Bricklayers and Stonemasons, Toronto. 
Plasterers, Toronto. 

Carpenters, Toronto. 

Plumbers, Port Arthur and Fort William. 
Painters, Hamilton. 

Bakers, Ottawa. 


Industrial Standards Act of Alberta 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding and the terms summarized in 
the article beginning on page 1184 of this issue: 


Bakers, Calgary. 


Brewing Industry, Province of Alberta. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


(Peet ae proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include amendments to three previous 
Orders in Council, as summarized below. A 
request for the extension of a new agreement 
for building trades at Chicoutimi and the 
Lake St. John district was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, November 7, an agree- 
ment for bakers at Montreal in the issue of 
November 21 and for plumbers at Three Rivers 
in the issue of November 28. A request for 
the amendment of the agreement affecting 
barbers at St. Hyacinthe was published in the 
issue of November 7, and of the agreement 
affecting the cloak and suit industry in the 
issue of November 21. 

The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in 
the Lasour Gazette, May, 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in 
the issues of June, 1935, page 526, and July, 
1936, page 607. Under this Act applications 
may be made to the provincial Minister of 
Labour by either party to a collective agree- 
ment made between, on the one hand, one or 
more associations of bona fide employees, and 
on the other hand, employers or one or more 
associations of employers, to have those terms 
of such agreement which concern rates of 
wages, hours of labour and apprenticeship 
made obligatory on all employees and em- 
ployers in the same trade, industry or business 
within the territorial jurisdiction determined 
by the agreement. The application is then 
printed in the Quebec Official Gazette, and 
during the following thirty days, objections 
may be made to the Minister of Labour. After 
this delay, if the Minister of Labour deems 


that the provisions of the agreement “have 
acquired a preponderant significance and im- 
portance” that would make the establishment 
of these conditions advisable, an Order in 
Council may be passed making the terms obli- 
gatory on all employees and employers in the 
trade, industry or business in the territory in- 
cluded in the agreement from the date of the 
publication of the Order im Council in the 
Quebec Official Gazette for the duration of the 
agreement. The provisions of an agreement 
thus made obligatory govern all individual 
labour contracts in the trade, industry or busi- 
ness and district, except that those individual 
contracts which are to the advantage of the 
employee will have effect unless expressly pro- 
hibited in the agreement which has been ap- 
proved by Order in Council. The applications 
for extension of agreements have been noted 
and the conditions of the various agreements 
made obligatory by Orders in Council have 
been given in the Lasour Gazette beginning 
in the issue of June, 1934. Beginning with the 
issue of the Lasour Gazette for July, 1935, the 
terms of agreements have been summarized 
instead of being printed in full. 

FURNITURE WoRKERS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, approved October 31 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 7, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (Lasour GAZETTE, 
November, 1935, page 1064, December, page 
1157, January, 1936, page 87, and September, 
page 834) by the addition of three furniture 
manufacturing firms to the parties to the 
agreement. 

PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL AND DIstTRICT.— 
An Order in Council, approved November 23, 
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end published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 28, amends the original Order in 
(Council for these trades (Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, page 546) by establishing a new wage 
scale for printing establishments owning and 
printing a weekly or semi-weekly newspaper 
in the territory of Zones II and III. These 
establishments comprise Zone IV. The hourly 
wage rates are 2 cents per hour less than in 
Zone III for journeymen compositors and 
machine operators; all journeymen pressmen, 
feeders and helpers (except cylinder press 
feeders on presses up to and including 22 x 34 
inches for which the rate is 1 cent less than 
in Zone III); journeymen bookbinders, 
finishers, rulers and cutters (men); journey- 
men transferrers and photolith plate makers 
(lithograph); the second half of the fifth 
year of apprenticeship for apprentice press- 
men on letter press and lithograph. The 
minimum for women apprentice bookbinders, 
finishers, rulers and cutters is $5.36 per week 
for first six months, $6.12 during second six 
months, $7.27 during third six months, $8.42 
during fourth six months and $957 during 
third year. There is no change from Zone III 
rates in the rate for the first six months, and 
the third six months for all other apprentices, 
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in the rate for the first half of the fourth 
year for apprentice compositors and machine 
operators, cylinder pressmen, bookbinders, 
transferrers and photolith plate makers and in 
the first half of the fifth year for apprentice 
pressmen (letter press and lithograph). All 
apprentice rates not covered by the above 
are 1 cent per hour less than the rate for 
Zone III. 

GLovE Cutters (FINE Guoves), PROVINCE OF 
QurBpec—An Order in Council, approved 
November 20, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, November 28, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(Lasour GAZETTE, June, page 545, and Sep- 
tember, page 834) as follows:— 

There is no apprenticeship for block cut, 
clicking machine and knife cut operations, all 
workmen carrying on such operations to be 
paid at the established rates. For table cut 
operations, apprenticeship to be for two years 
and apprentices to be paid by the manufac- 
turer: $6 per week for first six months, $8 
during second six months, $10 during third 
six months, $12 during fourth six months. 
Manufacturers may employ one apprentice 
for each 20 fine glove cutters or fraction 
thereof. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 

the text of which was printed in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1935, page 534, pro- 
vides that the Minister of Labour for Ontario 
may, upon petition of representatives of em- 
ployees or employers in any industry, convene 
a conference or series of conferences of em- 
ployees and employers in the industry, in any 
zone or zones to investigate the conditions of 
labour and practices in such industry and to 
negotiate standard rates of wages and hours 
of labour. The employees and employers in 
attendance may formulate and agree upon a 
schedule of wages and hours of labour for all 
or any class of employees in such industry 
or district. 
a schedule of wages and hours for any industry 
is agreed upon in writing by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employees and of 
employers, he may approve of it, and upon 
his recommendation, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may declare such schedule to 
be in force for a period not exceeding 
twelve months and thereupon such schedule 
shall be binding upon every employee 
or employer in such industry in such zone 
or zones to which the schedule applies, the 


If in the opinion of the Minister- 


schedule not coming into effect until ten days 
after publication of the Order in Council in 
The Ontario Gazette. The Minimum Wage 
Board has authority to enforce the provisions 
of the Act and of the regulations and sched- 
ules. Beginning with the July, 1935, issue of 
the Lasour GazETTE, summaries are given in 
this article of the schedules which have thus 
been approved. 


BRICKLAYERS AND STONEMASONS, ToronTo.— 
An Order in Council dated November 24 and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, November 
28, makes binding on the employers and em- 
ployees in such trades, a schedule of wages 
and hours governing the bricklaying and stone- 
masonry trades in a zone which includes the 
City of Toronto and the surrounding district 
which is defined in the Order in Council. 

The Order in Council is in effect from Decem- 
ber 8, 1936, to March 1, 1937. It does not 
apply to regular employees of manufacturing 
plants or industrial establishments engaged in 
manufacturing processes, maintenance work or 
new construction or alterations of a minor 
nature. 

Hours: 8 per day, between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
from Monday to Friday inclusive, a 40-hour 
week. Night work of not more than 8 hours 
duration which cannot be done during a regular 
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working day may be done at the regular wage 
rate. When necessary to work two or three 
shifts on any job, such shifts of not more than 
8 hours may be worked between 1 a.m. Monday 
and 8 a.m. Saturday, with straight time being 
paid for day shift and time and one-seventh 
for the second or third shift. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Employees re- 
quired on Saturdays to permit the pouring of 
concrete may be paid straight time for the 
morning and time and one-half for Saturday 
afternoon and evening. No other work on 
Saturdays and no work on Sundays or eight 
specified holidays, except in cases of extreme 
necessity when life or property is jeopardized 
or except on work in buildings where the em- 
ployees in other trades will suffer by loss of 
time. For any such work on these days, double 
time to be paid. 

Minimum wages per hour: 90: cents. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


PLASTERERS, Toronto.—An Order in Council, 
dated November 24 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, November 28, makes binding 
a schedule of wages and hours of labour on 
all the employers and employees engaged in 
the plastering trade in a zone which includes 
the -City of Toronto and the surrounding 
suburban area. 


The Order in Council is in effect from Decem- 
ber 8, 1936, “during pleasure.’ It does not 
apply to regular employees of industrial or 
manufacturing establishments who are engaged 
in maintenance work or on new construction 
or alteration work of a minor nature 

Hours for all working in the trade except 
plasterers’ labourers: 8 per day between 8 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. with one hour for lunch or between 
8 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. with one-half hour for 
lunch, from Monday to Friday inclusive, a 
40-hour week. Hours for plasterers’ labourers: 
45 per week with a maximum of 9 hours in 
any one day. 

Whenever work is done in shifts, any 8 hours 
to be considered a regular day, but those en- 
gaged on the night shifts to be paid one and 
one-seventh times the regular rate. Whenever 
work is required which cannot be done during 
a regular work day, such work may be done 
at night at the regular wage rate providing 
the employees concerned do not work more than 
40 hours per week. 

Work on eight specified holidays to be paid 
at double time. All other overtime is pro- 
hibited. 

Minimum wage rates: 90 cents per hour, ex- 
cept plasterers’ labourers for whom minimum 
is 60 cents per hour. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


Carpenters, Toronto—An Order in Council, 
dated November 24 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, November 28, makes binding 
a schedule of wages and hours of labour on 
all employers and employees engaged in the 
carpentry trade in a zone which includes the 
City of Toronto and the surrounding district 
which is defined in the Order in Council. 

The Order in Council is in effect from Decem- 


ber 8, 1936, to March 1, 1937. It does not 
apply to regular employees of industrial or 


manufacturing plants who are engaged in manu- 
facturing processes, in maintenance work or on 
new alterations and extensions of a minor 
nature. 

Hours: 8 per day between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., 
from Monday to Friday inclusive, a 40-hour 
week. Whenever work is of such a nature that 
it cannot be done during a regular working 
day it may be done at night at the regular wage 
rate if it does not exceed 8 hours. Where 
shifts are worked, shifts to be 8 hours, to be 
worked between 1 a.m. Monday and 8 a.m. 
Saturday, and time and one-seventh to be paid 
for the second and third shifts. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all work in 
excess of the regular working periods. Em- 
ployees required in order to permit the pouring 
of concrete on Saturdays, may be paid straight 
time for the morning and time and one-half for 
Saturday afternoon and evening. No work on 
Saturdays (except as above noted), Sundays 
and eight specified holidays except in cases of 
extreme necessity where life or property is 
jeopardized or except on work in buildings 
where the employees in other trades will suffer 
by loss of time, in which case all such work to 
be paid at double time. 

Minimum wage rate: 80 cents per hour. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


PLUMBERS, Port ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM. 
—An Order in Council dated November 24 
and published in 7'he Ontario Gazette, Novem- 
ber 28, makes binding a schedule of wages and 
hours of labour on all employers and em- 
ployees in the plumbing and heating trades 
in a zone which includes the cities of Port 
Arthur and Fort William and surrounding 


district. 

The Order in Council is in effect from 
December 8, 1936, “during pleasure.” It does 
not apply to sprinkler fitting nor to regular 
employees of industrial or manufacturing estab- 
lishments, who are engaged in the manufactur- 
ing processes, “in maintenance work or on new 
installations, alterations or extensions of a 
minor nature.” 

Hours: 8 per day between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
from Monday to Friday inclusive, a 40-hour 
week. On Saturday morning, work is per- 
mitted for the protection of life or property 
and the setting of sleeves or inserts, at the 
regular rate. Whenever shift work is being done, 
work on night shifts to be for 7 hours and be 
paid $1.03 per hour. : 

Overtime: any other work outside regular 
hours, time and one-half, but no overtime al- 
lowed on shift work. Work on Saturdays 
(except as above noted), Sundays and eight 
specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate: 90 cents per hour. | 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. Whenever this Act does 
not govern the employment of fifth year Junior 


mechanics, they are to be governed _by this 


schedule with a minimum of two-thirds of the 
regular wage rate. 


Painters, Hammron.—An Order in Council, 
dated November 24 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette November 28, makes binding 
a schedule of wages and hours of labour on 
all those engaged in the painting, decorating, 
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paperhanging and glazing trades in a zone 
which includes the City of Hamilton and 
the surrounding district which is defined in 
the Order in Council. 

The Order in Council is in effect from Decem- 
ber 8, 1936, “during pleasure.” It does not 
apply to regular employees of manufacturing 
plants engaged in manufacturing processes, in 
maintenance work or on new installations or 
alterations of a minor nature. 

Hours: 8 per day between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
from Monday to Friday inclusive, 4 hours on 
Saturday from 8 a.m. to noon, a 44-hour week. 
Work which is of such a nature that it cannot 
be done during regular working hours may be 
done at night, but persons on such work may 
not work more than 8 hours and they will be 
paid 9 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work. Spray 
painting in industrial establishments or manu- 
facturing plants which cannot be done during 
regular working hours, may be done after noon 
on Saturdays at the regular wage rate pro- 
viding the painter concerned does not work 
more than 44 hours in the next week including 
such work. 

Overtime: work done between 5 pm. and 8 
p.m., but not exceeding 8 hours in the week, 
time and one-half; all other overtime including 
work on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and eight 
specified holidays, double time. 


Minimum wage rate: 65 cents per hour, spray 
painting, 85 cents. A special minimum rate 
may be established by the Advisory Board for 
handicapped persons. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


Bakers, Orrawa—An Order in Council, 
dated November 24 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette November 28, makes binding 
a schedule of wages and hours of labour on all 
those engaged in the baking industry in a 
zone which includes the City of Ottawa and 
surrounding district. 

The Order in Council is in effect from 
December 8, 1936, “during pleasure.” 

The baking industry includes the manufacture 
or preparation of bread, pastry and confection- 
ery and the sale or the delivery of the same. 

Hours: 56 per week. 

Minimum wages per week: class A (cake- 
makers, dough makers, machine operators, bench 
hands and ovenmen), $21; class B_ (bakers’ 
helpers, bread room checker, bread salesmen or 
drivers and fourth year apprentices), $18; class 
C (third year apprentices), $16; class D (second 
vear apprentices), $14; class E (first year 
apprentices and oven boys), $12. . 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ALBERTA 
Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Alberta, 

1935, is similar to the Industrial Standards 
Act of Ontario, the text of which was printed 
in the Lapour Gazerrn, June, 1935, page 534, 
where are also noted the minor differences 
between the Ontario and Alberta Acts. The 
Act provides that the Minister of Trade and 
Industry for Alberta may, upon petition of 
representatives of employees or employers in 
any industry, convene a conference or series 
of conferences of employees and employers 


in any industry in any zone or zones, to' 


investigate the conditions of labour and praic- 
tices in such industry and to negotiate standard 
rates of wages and hours of labour. The 
employees and employers in attendance may 
formulate and agree upon a schedule of wages 
and hours of labour for all or any class of 
employees in such industry and district. If, 
in the opinion of the Minister, a schedule of 
wages and hours for any industry is agreed 
upon in writing by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employees and of employers, 
he may approve of it, and upon his recom- 
mendation the Lieutenant Governor in Coun- 
cil may declare such schedule to be in force 
for a period not exceeding twelve months, 
and thereupon such schedule shall be binding 
upon every employee and employer in such 
industry in such zone or zones to which the 
schedule applies, the schedule not coming 


into effect until ten days after the publication 
of the Order in Council in the Alberta Gazette. 
The Minimum Wage Board has authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Act and of the 
regulations and schedules. Previous schedules 
under this Act have been summarized in the 
Lasour Gazette, September, 1935, April, July, 
September and November, 1936. 


BAKERS, CALGARY AND District.—An Order 
in Council, dated November 4 and published 
in The Alberta Gazette, November 14, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours on all those engaged in the baking in- 
dustry in a zone which includes the City of 
Calgary and surrounding district. 


The schedule is in effect from November 24, 
1936 to. November 23, 1937. 

Hours for all inside employees: 54 per week, 
with at least 24 consecutive hours rest in each 
week. On days preceding statutory holidays, 
4 additional hours may be worked. 

Overtime including time worked during 
weekly rest day and time worked on eight 
statutory holidays or the days allowed in lieu 
thereof, time and one-half. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: doughman, oven- 
man and bench hand, $21.50, helper, shipper 
and packer, $15, wrapper, $12.50, apprentices, 
$8 during first six months, $10 during second 
six months, $12.50 during second year and $15 
during third year, salesman or deliveryman 
(experienced), $19.50, salesman. or deliveryman 
(inexperienced), $16.50 during first three 
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months. Temporary or part time employees to 
be paid pro rata the above schedule. 


One week’s holiday with pay to be given 


each employee after one or more year’s con- 
tinuous service with his employer. 

One helper or apprentice to be allowed in 
small shops. In large shops, one helper or 
apprentice for the first three journeymen and 
one additional helper or apprentice for each 
succeeding two journeymen. Apprentices must 
be indentured and be between 16 and 21 years of 


age. 

All employers paying a higher rate of wages 
or employing their employees a shorter num- 
ber of hours per week than those specified in 
this schedule may not decrease their wage rates 
nor increase the hours. 

No person engaged in the baking industry 
shall, by reason of relationship or of any 
agreement or partnership be exempt from the 
provisions of this schedule. 

Brewery INpustry, Province oF ALBERTA— 
An Order in Council, dated November 18 and 
published in The Alberta Gazette, November 
30, makes binding the terms of a schedule of 
wages and hours of labour in the brewing 
industry throughout the Province of Alberta. 

The schedule is in effect from December 10, 
1936 to December 9, 1987. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday 
inclusive, 4 hours on Saturday, a 44 hour week. 
Certain exceptions are made from these hours: 
first brewhouse man; employees engaged in the 
bottling process in breweries other than the 
Lethbridge Breweries, Limited, may be re- 
quired to work 9 hours per day except Satur- 
day in case of emergency during the summer 
months, for which extra hour or straight time 
will be paid; hours in the engineering depart- 
ment to be 8 per day, a 48-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half except for any 
work over 16 hours in a day for _ general 
mechanics for which double time to be paid. 
Work on Sundays and eight specified holidays, 


Electric Railways in 1935 


The traffic of electric, street and suburban 
railways in Canada continued to increase 
during 1935 although the improvement over 
1934 was not as great as the increase of 1934 
trafic over 1933. 

Total fare passengers carried during the 
year amounted to 600,728,313, as against 
595,143,903 in 1984 and 585,385,094 in 1933. 
This, however, was less than the 1932 total 
and also less than for any previous year during 
the past decade. The outstanding increase 
was made in Hamilton where the number of 
passengers increased from 12,413,821 in 1934 
and 11.900,637 in 1933 to 17,267,897 passengers 
in 1935. Improved business conditions in 
Hamilton, restriction on competing taxis, and 
a reduction in the cash fare on January 16, 
1935, from 7 cents to 5 cents were responsible 
for this improvement of 39 per cent. The 
gross revenue and also the net operating 
revenue were increased. 

Of the nine systems carrying over 10 million 
passengers per annum, however, five reported 
decreases in passengers carried. Of the 


double time. Employees to be granted six 
specified holidays with pay. 

Minimum wages in engineering department: 
chief or acting engineers, $189 per month, second 
class engineers, 754 cents per hour, third class 
engineers, 73 cents, firemen, 662 cents, general 
mechanics, flat rate, 72 cents, mechanic’s helper, 
623 cents. Minimum wages in brewery depart- 
ment: first cellar man, $157 per month, first 
brewhouse man 814 cents per hour, first wash- 
house and fermenting cellar man, 75 cents, cellar, 
brewhouse and washhouse helpers, 713 cents. 

Minimum wages in bottling department: 
soaker fleeders, 624 cents per hour, soaker 
operators, 718 cents, rinsing machine men with 
inspection 682 cents, crowner men, 713 cents, 
pasteurizer men, 682 cents, labeller, 75 cents, 
labeller assistant, 682 cents, wrapper men first 
with inspection, 75 cents, wrapper men second 
with inspection, 68% cents, wrapper men no in- 
spection, 624 cents, packers, 682 cents, header 
up and trucker from packers, 682 cents, relief 
men, 682, nailing and sealing machine men, 68% 
cents, labourers, after six months’ service, 624 
cents, labourers, inside and loading, 623 cents, 
labourers, first six months, 574 cents, first 
bottle yard men, $145 per month, shipper (Leth- 
bridge Brewery only), 713 cents. 

Minimum wage in coopering department: 
tight barrel coopers, 78% cents, slack barrel 
coopers (hand work), 75 cents, slack barrel 
coopers (machine work), 682 cents. 

Minimum wages delivery department: truck 
drivers, $135 per month, truck drivers’ helpers, 
$125 per month, teamsters, $120 per month. 

Minimum wages for special men: apprentices 
(first year), 43 cents per hour, apprentices 
(second year), 48 cents per hour. 

One apprentice may be employed for each 
Department who shall serve a term of two years 
and must not be over 24 years. 

Employers to supply suitable boots or clogs 
and aprons to employees working in water or 
damp places and also suitable gloves to em- 
ployees engaged in feeding soakers. 


twelve systems carrying between one and ten 
million passengers, 50 per cent reported gains, 
the net result being an increase of 3-1 per 
cent. The remaining eighteen smaller systems 
showed a net loss of 1-6 per cent. 

Total revenues of all systems increased from 
$40,048,136 in 1934 to $40,442,320 and, with a 
reduction in operating expenses from $28,036,- 
754 to $28,009.013, net operating revenues were 
increased by $421,925, or from $12,011,382 to 
$12,433,307. 





Reflecting a continuation of the generally 
upward: trend in consumer purchasing evident 
since the spring of 1933, total retail sales in 
Canada increased: by five per cent in 1935 over 
1934. Sales totalled $2,035,817,000 compared 
with $1,941,470,000 in 1934 and $1,775,618,000 
in 1933. The gain in 1935, while less pro- 
nounced than that of the preceding year, is 
significant in that the earlier improvement 
was consolidated, notably in the automotive 
trade and in other lines of business dealing 
chiefly in luxury or semi-luxury lines of 
merchandise. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1936 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


P RICES moved slighitly upward during the 

month, both the cost of the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices being at somewhat 
higher levels than in October. The advance 
in the former was due mainly to seasonal in- 
creases in the cost of certain foods, chiefly 
eggs, and in the latter to higher prices for 
non-ferrous metals, textiles, rubber, sugar and 
live stock, 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $8.32 at the beginning of November 
aS compared with $8.24 at the beginning of 
October. Nine items in this list of foods were 
higher in cost, ten were lower and ten were 
unchanged. The most important changes 
were a substantial seasonal advance in the 
cost of eggs and a decline in potatoes. Other 
changes were comparatively slight, the largest 
being increases in the cost of lard, milk, flour, 
beans and evaporated apples, and decreases 
in the cost of beef, mutton, fresh pork, bacon 
and butter. The cost of the food budget for 
certain earlier dates was $8.04 at the begin- 
ning of November, 1935; $7.58 for November, 
1984; $6.67 for March, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); $11.75 for November, 1929; 
$11.08 for November, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $7.96 for 
November, 1914. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
cost $16.96 at the beginning of November 
as compared with $16.87 for October; $16.54 
for November, 1935; $16.03 for November, 
1934; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); $22.03 for November, 1929; 
$21.60 for November, 1921; $26.92 for July, 
1820 (the post war peak); and $1436 for 
November, 1914. Anthracite coal was slightly 
higher in the month under review, while rent 
was unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the weekly index num- 
ber calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and based upon prices in 1926 as 
100 was 77:2 for each of the last two weeks 
in November as compared with 76°8 in each 
of the preceding three weeks. The latest 
figures available on a monthly basis are for 
October, when the index number was 77-1, 
as compared with 72-7 for November, 1935; 
71:1 for November, 1934; 63-5 for February, 
1933 (the low point in recent years); 95:7 
for November, 1929; 98-3 for November, 1921; 
164-3 for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 


67-2 for November, 1914. Prices of all the 
principal non-ferrous metals advanced during 
the month, the movement in Canada keeping 
pace with that in London and somewhat more 
rapid than in the United States. Grain prices 
averaged lower than in October but turned 
upward at the end of the month. Raw sugar 
recovered the most of the decline of the 
previous month and in textiles, raw silk and 
raw wool both advanced in price. The index 
of Canadian Farm Products was at the highest 
point reached since 1930. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of November of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity, and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the average of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour Gazerrse, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 

(Continued on page 1194) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 





Commodities |Quan-| (f) | (+) {1910 }1913 |Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| Oct.|Nov. 








tity | 1900] 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1980} 1931 | 1933 | 1934} 1935 | 1936] 1936 
eg CPU RC Ie Coma G OR: ieC on] MAG eee NEC ot HA CeoM ONG h Camden Pineeeaereei| CA esata Geni Oealnas 
Beef, sirloin. ..| 21bs.} 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4! 48-8] 75-2] 75-6] 55-4] 57-6] 70-2] 71-8] 64-8} 52-0) 39-4] 40-6] 45-4] 46-2] 45-4 
Beef, shoulder.} 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 34-2] 53-2] 48-4] 30-0] 31-4] 43-2] 44-8] 38-6] 27-4] 21-0] 21-4} 24-6] 24-2) 23-8 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 18-0} 27-6] 28-7] 18-4] 19-7] 23-5) 24-9) 22-4] 16-2] 11-5] 11-7] 13-4] 13-3] 13-3 
Mutton, roast..} 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 35-2] 35-2] 26-9] 29-2] 29-7] 30-4] 27-2] 22-1] 17-2] 18-6] 20-1] 21-1] 20-8 
Pork lexsawe. 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0} 19-5] 20-0] 37-3] 41-7} 27-9] 29-8] 28-4] 30-0} 28-1] 18-4] 15-8] 20-0] 22-0) 21-7) 21-2 
Fors ae 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2! 37-6] 70-0] 73-4] 51-8] 55-8] 54-2] 55-0} 53-6} 37-6] 31-2] 38-6) 41-0) 40-2! 39-8 
acon, break- 

fastest hae: 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-4) 51-4] 58-5! 40-9] 43-5) 40-5] 40-1) 39-6) 24-2] 21-1] 34-5] 31-2] 30-6} 30-0 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 36-8] 74-2] 73-8] 45-8] 48-0) 45-6] 43-0] 42-4] 25-8) 26-4] 29-2) 36-6] 31-4] 31-8 
Eggs, fresh 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7) 40-3] 67-1) 81-7] 51-6} 56-1) 57-4] 58-5} 51-3] 44-3] 37-7] 40-4) 41-5} 35-5) 43-9 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 32-5] 58-5} 70-3] 43-7] 48-2] 49-2! 48-6) 43-1] 34-4) 27-7} 31-7| 33-4! 29-6) 34-4 
Mallee 2 ..+-| 6qts.| 36-6] 39-6) 48-0) 51-6] 52-8) 81-0) 93-0) 70-2) 70-8} 73-8) 75-6) 73-2) 63-0) 58-2 61-2} 61-8] 61-8] 62-4 
ed dairy..| 2lbs.} 44-2] 49-4) 52-0} 58-0} 60-0}104-2/123-0] 77-6] 76-0] 86-6) 87-2] 71-0] 46-2] 42-0) 43-2] 49-8] 51-6) 50-8 

utter, cream- 

OLY ..c8 aa 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 34-5] 57-2] 66-5) 43-7] 41-4] 47-6] 47-4] 38-9] 26-2] 24-3] 24-4) 28-6] 29-3) 28-4 
Cheese, old....} 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 22-1] 32-4] 40-7/§28-5]§30-7/§33 - 7/§33 -1/§30- 1/§22-5]§19-7/§19 -6)§20-4|§22-4/§22-5 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7} 17-5] 19-1) 20-2} 32-3] 38-418§28-5|§30-7|§33- 7] §33-1/§30- 1|§22-5)§19-7/$19 -6]/$20-4/§22-4/§22-5 | 

read..... ae 15 “ | 55-5| 58-5) 66-0} 61-5] 66-0/118-5)141-0)100-5)114-0)115-5)118-5}103-5} 91-5] 88-5) 88-5] 90-0) 97-5) 97-5 
Flour, family..}10 “ | 25-0] 28-0} 33-0] 32-0] 38-0] 69-0] 75-0] 44-0] 53-0] 50-0] 53-0] 41-0) 29-0) 31-0] 34-0) 35-0) 38-0} 39-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5} 21-0} 22-0} 24-5] 41-0} 40-0} 27-5) 29-0] 31-5) 32-5) 28-0) 23-0} 25-5} 26-0} 26-0} 27-0] 27-0 
Lee cheek 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 25-2] 33-0/§21-2/§22-0)§20-8]§20-6]§20-0)§17-6)§16-2|§15-8]§15-6]§15-8]§15-8 

eans, hand- 

Paani aed Me en 8-6] 9-4! 10-8] 12-4] 13-6] 33-0) 22-2) 17-0] 16-0] 19-6] 22-6) 17-4] 10-4] 8-8] 9-8) 10-6] 12-2] 12-8 
pples,evapor 

Pelee a ipa Eis 9-9} 7-7} 11-5] 12-0] 12-8] 23-5) 28-5] 22-6) 19-9] 21-5) 21-5] 20-4) 17-2) 14-8} 15-2] 15-6} 16-4) 17-1 
runes, med- 

s jum 2 ege 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 18-1] 19-2] 26-6] 19-8) 15-7) 13-4] 15-3] 13-9] 12-1] 12-2) 12-8) 11-6} 11-2) 11-3 
ugar, granula- 

ted..........| 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 32-4] 49-2! 64-0} 36-0] 31-6] 30-8] 28-8] 25-6] 24-8] 32-0] 26-0] 24-8) 24-4] 24-4 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8) 11-0} 14-8] 22-6] 30-8] 17-0} 15-0] 14-4] 13-8] 12-4) 12-0} 15-6] 12-6] 12-2] 12-0) 12-0 

ea, black..... ae 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-8! 15-6] 15-7/§14-8]§18-0/§17-7/§17-6] $14.5) §13 -2)§10-8]§13 - 2) §13-1]§13 -0}§13-0 
Tea, green ames 8:7} 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-8] 15-0] 16-5/§14-8]§18-0]§17- 7) 817-6] §14-5)§13-2!§10-8) $13 -2)§13-1)§13-0}§13-0 

Offee: (28 08: aa 8-6] 8-8] 8-9} 9-4) 9-9) 11-6] 15-4] 13-3] 15-3] 15-2) 15-2] 13-6) 11-5} 9-9) 9-6) 9-2} 8-9) 8-9 
Potatoes shelters bag} 24-1] 28-0] 30-3} 36-0] 31-7] 64-0) 73-2] 38-3] 64-0] 42-0] 73-8] 44-7] 23-1] 36-6] 25-2] 36-1) 52-7) 48-5 
Vinegar........ Me at -7| 7] +7] 8] 8} 9] 1-0} = 9 1-0} «1-0) 1-0] 1-0) -9) -9) <9} 8-9} OD 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96! 6-95] 7-34) 7-96/13-65/15-32)10-29/11-O1)11-28)11-75/10-25) 7-82) 7-27| 7-58) 8-04) 8-24] 8-32 
Coelie Can ACHE CA Com mCe OIG CHROMA Ga) (CSate Got edn te. PGi Go Me. Aine. 
Starch,laundry| $lb.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2! 3-3) 4-8] 4-8] 4-0] 4-2] 4-1) 4-1] 4-0] 3-9] 3-9] 3-8) 3-8] 3-9] 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 
CiLe eae in Ye ton| 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 54-0] 78-4/127-21115-6)105-11101-6]101-1/100-9]100-9 94-2 94-6] 92-3) 91-5] 92-1 


OUB set) hee: «1 31-1) 32-3} 35-0] 38-7] 47-3] 63-6} 93-8] 76-8] 65-1] 62-8] 63-0} 62-8] 60-8] 58-0] 58-5) 58-6) 58-4) 58-3 
Wood, hard....|“ cd.| 32-5] 35-3] 38-8} 42-5) 42-6) 79-0) 87-0) 79-1] 75-7| 75-0] 76-0] 75-6) 70-2) 59-6) 60-8] 60-4] 59-7) 59-6 
Wood, soft..... “ 1 22-6) 25-5} 29-4] 30-6) 31-4] 57-3) 67-4) 59-2) 55-9) 55-3] 54-3) 54-4) 52-0} 45-5) 46-0) 45-1) 45-2) 45-4 








Coaloil,.2 2. 1gal.| 24-0) 24-5) 24-4] 23-7] 23-7] 27-8] 39-9] 31-0) 31-5) 31-0] 31-0] 30-7) 27-7} 27-7| 27-6) 27-0] 26-6) 27-0 
Fue! and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Migi¢.¢ e.2e..) eee 1-50) 1-63) 1-76] 1-91] 1-99} 3-06) 4-15) 3-62] 3-33] 3-26] 3-25) 3-24) 3-12) 2-85) 2-88) 2-83] 2-81] 2-82 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Rent ......... } mo.| 2-37] 2-89} 4-05] 4-75] 4-38) 4-85] 6-62) 6-94] 6-85) 6-94) 6-98} 7-07) 6-83) 5-57) 5-54) 5-63) 5-77) 5-77 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 









































$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 
Nova Scotia. . 26... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-84/13-87]15-75]10-40)11-12/11-20}11-73}10-61] 8-35] 7-43] 7-72) 8-23) 8-20) 8-38 
Prince Ed. Island....} 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-89/12-02]13-17| 9-27/10-07/10-05]10-72| 9-87] 7-79] 7-23) 7-54] 7-74) 7-91) 8-08 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04) 7-72/13-52/15- 8-19] 7-50] 7-82} 8-24) 8-35) 8-45 
Quebecs. ssa een eit 5-15) 5-64] 6-33) 6-87] 7-44/13-61 7-19] 6-61] 6-97) 7-46) 7-59) 7-69 
QOneSrios back eek 5-01] 5-60) 6-50) 7-20) 7-72/13-61 7-80) 7-27) 7-62) 8-14] 8-29] 8-37 
Manitoba............ 5-85] 6-19) 7-46] 7-87] 8-15]13-05 7-30] 6-83] 7-22) 7-65) 8-17) 8-30 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92) 7-86} 8-25) 9-02/13-70 7:37] 6-87| 7-24] 7-55) 8-03) 8-06 
Alberta cs. cesaieers 6-02] 6-50) 8-00) 8-33) 8-51/13-51 7-42) 7-11] 7-42) 7-66} 7-98] 8-07 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13) 9-31]14-19 8-66] 8-21) 8-30) 8-82) 9-16) 9-11 

















tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING: 























Beef Pork Bacon 
feb rps ef a 2 
_ od Com a Bo o- —_ so 
ad ad PaO) geley im a oh te SO 
LOCALITY $18 | skle 35 rE ¢ g. 4 6 3 2 
nae ae « 5 ° e - . . o = 
ee | ge | 2a|s2| 22) 2g cue | Be | 3B | ae 
2o O91 ob | 5 ey ® 15 »ae 8:3 =| 3 
i) a | ia Oo P= oom Ky 7} 8 
Fulaude8 lao le 3 c ea ea se 
cents } cents | cents | cents| cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 22-9 | 18-4 | 16-8 | 11-9 | 9-9 13-3 19-9 30-0 33-4 52-6 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 24-1 | 19-2 | 16-9 | 12-0 | 10-2 11-3 19-8 28-1 31-0 50-0 
1-—Sydney sh. ose cea ae 25-6 | 21-2 | 17-2 | 14 11-6 11-7 20-5 29-2 30-5 50-7 
2—New Glasgow.......... 27-5 | 20-8 | 18-2 | 12 9-7 11 18-6 27-5 29-8 47-6 
3—Ambherst...........006: 20 OMT cilicta ss © 10) Tae Soe e Leto aece 18-2 28 32 50 
4—Halifax ty. Posen 28 laos 23-2 | 17-2 | 19 12-1} 11 11-1 19-8 28-1 31-4 49-8 
5—Windsor.............--- 25 18 15 12 LON) aie ease eee 20 27-3 30:59 [esa ee 
OT rare cee iota 'toeins 23 20 15 10 FUR AL ond heh ay ee 21-7 28-3 31-5 51-8 
7—P.E. Aya 22-4 | 19-6 | 19-4 | 18-8 | 12-4 12-0 19-4 27-7 30-9 49-5 
New Brunswick (average)...| 25-9 | 19-6 | 18-5 | 13-4 | 10-6 12-1 20-3 29-1 32-3 61-5 
8—Moncton.........0000- 23 18 17 12-8 | 10-4 11-5 19-7 29-8 34-2 52-7 
Q9—Saint John............. 27-6 | 19-7 | 18-1 | 12 ll 12-2 19-8 28-3 32-1 52-4 
10—Fredericton............ 28-1 | 20-7 | 18-7 | 13-7 | 11-1 12-7 21 30:3 32-4 53-4 
11—Bathurst............06: 25 20 20 15 LOE | HR ee he: BI eee 20-7 28 80-5 47-5 
Quebec (average)............ 22-9 | 17-6 | 17-7 | 11-6) 8-0 11-6 18-1 28-1 31-4 51-2 
12—Quebec BUN Ide ae la atcha 21 16-4 | 16-4} 11-6} 7-8 12-2 16-4 24-1 29-2 45-7 
3—Three Rivers........... 25-2 | 18 16-2 | 12-6 | 7-4 13 17-7 30-4 33-1 533 
14—Sherbrooke............ 24 19-7 | 21-1] 12-9} 8-9 11-3 18-9 26-9 30-5 53-1 
1b—Soreli: Leer at 21-5 | 17-2 | 17 9-9 6-1 8-7 17-3 27-5 32 52-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe..........] 23-5 | 16-4 | 15-4 | 11-4] 8-6 14-6 17- 29-6 33-5 50-8 
17—St. Johns..............- 23-3 | 19-5 | 21-7 | 13 8 13-2 17-7 28-6 30-5 50 
18—Thetford Mines Acie val Wale 14 11 7-5 11 19-7 28°50 1s 4. nee 48 
19—Montreal............... 22-8 | 18-2 | 19-6 | 10-6 |] 8-3 9 19-4 28-4 30:5 54-3 
20 Hull ices tecoeiaee 21-7 | 18-4] 17-8 | 11-8 | 9-3 11-8 18-8 29-1 31-8 53-4 
Ontario (average)............ 23-1 | 19-2 | 17-3 | 12-8 | 10-5 15-2 20-4 29-3 32-6 53-2 
HEA WE eich ole tectens ss 25-7 | 19-6 | 20-5 | 13-3 9-7 13-3 19-7 28-5 32-6 54-1 
22—Brockville............. 26-7 | 21-7 | 20-3 | 11-7] 9- 15 20 29-2 31-4 54-2 
23—Kingston........6-..0. 23 18-4 | 17-8 | 12 9-6 11-9 17-2 27-5 31-5 52-1 
24—Belleville.............. 17-6 | 14-4 | 16-4 | 11-3 8-3 15-2 17 30-1 32-5 50-2 
25—Peterborough.......... 21-7 | 18-3 | 17-5 | 12-3 | 10-9 15-3 21-4 28-8 80-7 51-7 
26—Oshawa.........0eee08. : 17-7 | 17-2 | 10-7 | 10-3 14-2 19 27 30-9 54-4 
BIOTA Hie em clear ek 17 18-3 | 12-2 | 10-3 16 21-7 80-2 34-1 52-7 
28—Toronto.............6-- : 19-7 | 18-9 | 12-5 | 12 14-9 21-4 31-8 36-4 55-1 
29—Niagara Falls . 20-5 | 18-3 | 14-7 | 10-4 17 19-3 29-6 33 53-1 
30—St. Catharines 19 17-5 | 13-2 | 10 14-7 22-3 28 30-4 51 
31—Hamilton 19-8 | 20-2 | 18-2 | 11-9 17 21-5 28-5 32-9 53-3 
32—Brantford . 19-3 | 16-8 | 138-7 | 9-9 15287 24 Dr 2258) ieee cee 29 31 52-8 
33—Galt....... . 21-3 | 19 14-3 | 138-3 16: fal 20) Bile 22 One ee ae. 28-6 32-1 51-7 
34—Guelph HAN tee AR : 18-4 | 16-8 | 18-1 | 11-9 16-2 20-5 28 31-7 52-4 
35—Kitchener..............- 20-1 | 18-3 | 15-6 | 12-7 | 10-4 15-6 17-4 27 30:1 50-9 
86—Woodstock............- 23-7 | 19-3 | 18-7 | 12-8 | 10 15-1 21-7 28-7 31-2 52-6. 
387—Stratford...........006- 23-9 | 20-2 | 16-3 | 13-2 | 11-1 TO 20) WD ia eee oe 28-3 31-9 53-8 
88—London.............0s: 23-9 | 20-1 | 17-1 | 13-3 | 10-4 15-4 20 28-8 32-7 52-6 
39—St. Thomas............ 23-3 | 18-8 | 17-3 | 12-2 | 10-4 15-2 19-2 30 32-2 65-5 
40—Chatham.............- 23:7 | 21-1 | 17-1 | 14-1 | 10-7 16-9 20-7 29-7 33-5 52-5 
41—Windsor............2..- 23-8 | 19-7 | 18-3 | 138-6 | 12-6 16 20-3 27-7 30-3 54-7 
42—Sarnia yy, eG Ne vores 24-6 | 19-3 | 17-7 | 18-6 | 11-8 17-5 21-5 28-9 32-3 51 
43—Owen Sound...........- 22-8 | 18-4 | 15-7 | 12-8 | 10-3 16 20 28 31-3 50 
44—North Bay............. 24 18-5 | 17-5 | 18 10 12 20 29-8 32-7 54-2 
45—Sudburys 2% Sees 21-7 | 18-7 | 16 12-2} 9-9 14-3 20-7 29-1 33-5 51-9 
46—Cobalt it eee: 25 20 13 12 TOS eee 23 30-5 33+2 53-3 
47—Timmins............... 25-7 | 23-5 | 17-7 | 18-7 | 11-1 15-7 22-5 30-5 33-5 55-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 23-3 | 19-5 | 16-3 | 13-3 9-7 15-6 20 28-8 32 54-4 
49—Port Arthur............ 21-7 | 17-3 | 16 12-2 | 9-7 12-8 22 34 37-4 57°3 
50—Fort William........... 23-6 | 18 13-7 | 12-4 | 10-3 12-8 22 34-5 37-7 57-1 
Manitoba (average).......... 18-8 | 15-1 | 16-0 | 10-4] 8-9 11- 19-5 32-9 36-5 51-9 
51—Winnipeg............... 20-5 | 15-9 | 16 10-1 ) 9-9 19-5 32-4 37-5 53-1 
52—Brandon.............-- 17 14-2 | 16 10:7 | 8-7 12°35), 21, ly. 20a eee 33-4 35-4 50-7 
Saskatchewan (average)... 18-6 | 14-5 | 18-1] 9-0} 7-4 9-4 19-2 34-5 38-2 53-1 
53—Regina. .......0ccee00-. 18-3 | 18-9 | 18-8 | 8-6] 8-4 9 19-3 33°8 38-6 54-7 
64—Prince Albert..........]....4.|.-...- 12 9 eae aees 6-5 10 20 88-3 41-7 51-2 
Saskatoon’ :...ssececees 1G37sISeSen ts | 8-2] 6-7 8-2 18-4 33-6 37 52-4 
56—Moose Jaw...........-- 20-8 | 15-8 | 14-9 | 10-3 8-1 1032 Li 7a O28 eee 32-4 35°3 64-2 
Alberta (average)............ 19-0 | 15-1 | 18-6 | 9-5] 7-8 9-8 17-7 30-1 34-2 51-0 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 22-5 | 17-5 | 17 11-5 | 11-2 10-2 17-5 32-4 38-8 51-2 
58—Drumbhbeller............ 16-5 | 18-7 | 10-5) 9 5 ll 17-5 27-3 30-2 50 
9—Hdmonton...........-: 17-3 | 138-9 | 138-1 8-1 6-7 9-4 17-6 29-3 32-5 49-8 
Hips eid Wo qadlosie cee aie tts 19-2 | 15-3 | 14-6] 9-6] 8-3 9-9 17-7 32-5 35-7 51-9 
61—Lethbridge............. 19-3 | 15-3 | 12-7] 9-3 7-7 8-3 18 29-1 33-8 52 
British Columbia (average).| 23-5 | 19-2 | 17-0 | 12-0 | 11-5 14-1 21-5 33-7 37-6 55-2 
62—Fernie. 8 oe ee 20 17 13 11 10 13 22 32-7 39 55 
63—Nelson Ph nein cig ek. 23 18 18 10 10 12 21 29-7 35-3 60 
G4—— Traits cae eee ee 25 21-7 | 18 14-7 | 12-2 15-2 23-5 35-8 39-4 57-2 
65— New Westminster...... 24-8 | 20-8 | 17-1 | 11-5 | 12-4 13-6 21-4 32-5 36-1 52-9 
66—Vancouver............. 24-6 | 20-1 | 17-9 | 11-9 | 12-2 14-6 22 34 36-8 54-1 
G/—Victoria 2.1 nace 22-5 | 19-2 | 16-9 | 12-2 | 11-6 12-1 20-5 34-8 37-4 53-3 
68—Nanaimo............. ee} 25°2 | 20-5 | 17-2 | 11-9 | 12-4 17-5 20 34-2 37-6 53-1 
69—Prince Rupert....... s..| 22-5 | 16-5 | 18 13 gt 15 21-4 35-5 39-1 56-2 








a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. _ ce. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1936 
Fish Eggs Butter 
2 — oS 8 ee n ® a 
at tol — é e = Oy a6 Qo ie} a> on 
@! S & a - 5 & rs] - a 32 ° ge § i ‘ed 9) 3 og -o 
gel es (2g8| 2 | fa |g] 3. fds 3] 8 [Sse /ee0u] 28 (38 .] 58 
$2¢|s24|“ee| BS | 85 | Ses] G4 leece] 8S | CES [Soe5) 25 | fas] Se 
ae We RE | ie a lies Aw | Sen an a-as 8 goa | aon qeay ag ks Pa Rs 
gee |Sah|5f2) 428 | 8 | 282] 8S |g8es) BS | 2k [scms] 8 | FES] BE 
) en] S 7) 0) RD io) 6) 4 fy 6) =) Q 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
16-2 22°9 15-9 13-1 50-2 18-2 17-3 21-2 15-9 43-9 34-4 10-4 25-4 28-4 
9-6 Bas Valo = cmeaeiae Weciotiae o 5:9 12-7 14-1 15-9 16-0 47-1 39-0 10-0 26-0 30-8 
8-2 21 Ope ccmaviee lores 45-4 12-4 13-8 15-8 15-8 51-2 39-2 10-12}........ 29-8 | 1 
10-5 222 bn Ween Phage week 50 12-7 15 16-7 15-1 45-6 36 libipscie2 30-4 | 2 
acais Dios set eee eee | Coe rene eo ants 50 13-7 15 16-7 16-7 41-4 38 8c] 26-8 31-7 1 3 
10 30: lea atssee le eee 50 12 10-7 15-5 15-5 50-7 36-7 11-Sal 25 29:5 | 4 
eAeia lewis & | avare: A Stead |e RS RERCE Se nen 40 13 15 15-6 16-3 47-5 40 10c] 25 32-7 | & 
SCRE ste | itis oats 5s kc Ee LE ee 40 12-4 15-3 15-2 16-5 46-3 44 8 26-2 30-8 | 6 
10-0 oO) baw ene ce. ae oe 40-0 12-5 15-0 18-1 16-4 39-3 31-7 |8-0-9-0 24-9 28-217 
13-6 24°38 16-0 |........ 45-3 13-8 16-3 17-9 15-7 41-5 33:8 10-5 27-0 30-5 
11-7 26: 72 VR acer eee |< aoe 42-5 13-7 16 17 15-8 41-8 34-9 10 28-5 30:2 | 8 
14 26-5 Ge pare ese 43-3 13-7 13-8 22-5 14-8 45-9 34:5 12 25-9 31:3 | 9 
15 30 ‘Liman 220, eee ee 50 14-7 17°3 17-5 17 40-7 35:3 10 29-1 31 10 
BOE ET UE OTe eal Rtn anal aaa ak 13 18 14-5 15 37-5 29-2 10 24-5 29-3 {11 
12-7 25-2 20-0 9-5 54-0 17-5 16-6 15-5 15-0 44-0 34-1 9-1 24-9 24-2 
10 25 20) Co Wires = ayaa ois ENigss aoe as see Pcie mete 16 17-6 16-1 46-5 31-9 10 24-5 27-8 {12 
aatoesamet 28:30: com seen ee 50 18 15-2 20:4 15-6 43-2 34-2 10b 24 27-1 413 
Ve SRLS Mee srtiery (lis a ataterels Weneee Stam LN ea otal ts 18-7 15 15-1 13-7 47-4 36-8 10a 25 26 14 
ll 20) la ts sceyenieh 10 GO) fincas 18 10:8 15-1 38 31 7 25 26-6 {15 
STPSIEESIE = | 2 sis. a) 0: 016’ | she mratetarnl aeons Leavernemeee 15 18 15-6 14-4 44-5 35-7 Jove atkrnc oat 27-7 16 
SETS aeyse [ate 5 300s f cial acta aca ote [leinrsGRE Seelam [Meee ene cote Mt grate oi De gecgray® are 12-8 15 41-2 35-3 (ome eee na 26 «=({17 
NaN ie Pave, 2:5 ofe [Loz aS aeeyace fees a ae oie Lite Neer shes] een aera 15 13-9 14-9 39 32-1 8 24-5 27-9 118 
13-6 26°3- |S. 8 acer lene 60 18-4 17:6 20-8 14-6 51-6 35 11-12 26-7 27-8 }19 
16 21-35 |S eee 9 HOW Wrscmed <6 18-3 12-8 15-5 44.4 34-5 10 24-7 26°5 |20 
14-5 22°3 18-9 10-0 60-8 17-0 16-7 24-7 15-7 45-8 35-5 10-7 25°8 28-1 
14-2 25-9 18-3 Ov eee cates 20-5 16-6 ahee 15 52-4 38-8 Lido | een aerate 27-5 |21 
poe 5 Ama 25 dake [na aeees Ue Sao 17-7 15 20-1 16 42 33:4 9 meee tes. 26-8 |22 
14 23-5 19 10 60 15 15 23-3 14-7 46-4 36-7 10 23-8 27-2 123 
Bact saa 17 Pi erieea tage dente ear tl IE ac Mile 18 15 21-8 15-4 44.2 35 9b 29-7 27-6 |24 
Recraaee 22 Pe Neal irasirar tcl rel Iskdieen Oa 13 15 22-5 17:7 43-1 35-6 il 25 27-4 |25 
Bate (PRATER BRIER career clone (Ca Cate We me) Ear Er aaa) be be Oo Mi 23-3 15-6 49-3 37°3 lib 25 28-4 |26 
Pe eh cd ORUGEL AY ERE estes (Siemens ell (Lahde Neo 18 17-5 25-7 16-6 42 36-2 10 26-2 29-6 |27 
Gea OE | Sage gereiea Nc aha Ghee | ig RRC aN Ree eran ta aoe eas 18-2 28-7 15-5 50-1 35-8 12 23-7 28-5 128 
Sic iiorecy Rrmercet ta] Paeme cited [ayes s ee oan a 15 17 24-3 16-7 46-5 35 11 25 28-4 129 
Javeesee 15 wmlasyae he Ueavetteiors Re eretln crt 16-5 16-5 28-7 14-9 46 34-5 11 26:5 28-3 |30 
a ie.s Seca f ga e g soscare [-s diees akehes| Mercato cat Law oeeeenel 17-3 16-3 26:3 15 49-3 34:3 11-5a} 26-6 28-2 {31 
bacee Oeiee Laces Maes Nave see Laser bare cisaeiere 16-3 15 25-8 14-6 44.1 32-1 11 ee 27-8 |32 
ee Bote ole [barney eine fi Neua. gb a otelt | aha eerste Dae crate: 16-2 16-5 26-2 16-1 45 37:3 11 27-5 27-5 133 
a Bea owiehe ai cate Bates ke oiccy ai otoha | RIO RTar Ue aac eies [oint ote 18 27:3 15-4 46-8 36-3 11 5 AO 27-9 134 
Bees cet 20 18 Nacoaverers 8 [ie arocayeie-s oll hat alde suc clbaere aes ce 19-6 14-4 42-4 35-7 11 26:3 27-2 135 
ae Bseveie il dps RRO SS | as SANS | eaten ks RAL Naeeay os 15-3 16 25 15:5 42 33-9 10 re Pee i 27-7 136 
canisters 25 20 bara Oe 4 (tae 20 15 23-9 14-9 44-6 34-6 10 24 27-4 137 
Says Bi eeiw al U9 cecal Srcte de atalwaeeeve | ey eae 10 meee re 15-5 17-2 26-4 15-3 45 35-4 10 24 27-6 138 
hn Sie es a aye ea brs Eee un | cos amet are | aera ok 15-1 16-8 30-4 15-3 45-1 37:2 10 29 29-4 139 
Pee inrese rears] Peer he nee PAS IR RG aC Ue uate Nes al Biber ee eae 16 20-3 26-5 15-2 41-4 35-4 10 25 27-2 140 
Pde sre 25 20 Bae Biteve aL ealeterete. oe 18 16-5 26-3 14-1 45-2 33-7 12 pests s ? 26-9 |41 
12 22 AG: Or} Se wes. (eee 15-8 14-5 26-3 14-5 44.9 36 10 26-2 27-7 |42 
slave poser Pt he wierem sei lorelar e's cvotell aera manele | veroraraeee eee lava stan iotere [oe Sanemyaine 22-6 13-8 41-4 34-1 10 28 28-6 143 
on: Fo Guy. eeeeatntaere tate ereeeeN ercwake oid eo Saesionee 15 17-5 26-2 16-8 52-4 37-2 12 20 28-2 144 
suede ho Bip eeelctore st eater nee a eer ae 60 20 18 21-4 16-8 44.2 36-2 12 22 28-5 145 
TS, Ei nal eee ore Mike erate | gecarae eM Ne cape «ce. TS wee. yee 16-6 17-3 48 38-3 10D sone... ee 30 6146 
Ae areas 22-7 24 Sere ee 62-5 19-1 20 19-6 16-3 53 34-8 12sda |e 28-6 147 
hve acai melee tere 18 ate Bera cde Latayelete Sasi 18 17 23-2 16-8 43-4 34-8 11 23-5 28-3 148 
iBisaee Toe bounce eelels litetediin metal | acre a | eae sf 19-5 18 25-3 16-8 44.6 35-4 11 27-3 29-4 149 
eee tee 25 AGES ea mete. te ire 6 ole 17-2 16-8 29-2 17-1 48-6 33:6 11 28 29-8 150 
20-0 22°9 0 USS es ee fc 22-0 18-5 21-5 16:3 40-0 30-2 9-2 22°6 26°8 
Bhar oe 24-3 WGiedn| deter sate. lakoaie ces 21-2 19-4 24-6 15-5 41 30-1 10 23-2 26-8 |51 
20 oy tis Conan bon cosa Gonorace 22-7 17-5 18-4 17 39 30-3 8-3al 22 26-7 |52 
21-8 22°38 11:3 6 Ich ey paar tate 24-1 19-6 17-9 16-1 35-4 27-8 10-0 22-1 26-7 
22 23-8 12 PZeDt | he okyers os 25 19-2 18 15-4 37-1 27-9 10 21-8 26-5 153 
22 20 10 SeShies sap k. 25 20 16-1 17 32-5 27-1 10 22 27-9 |54 
18-7 21-6 11-2 1S yt | ots 5) 21-3 18 18-3 16-2 34-9 27-2 10 22-2 25 =|55 
24-3 23-6 BW Te ine Sd ing ogi 9 25 21-2 19-1 15-7 37-2 29 10 22-4 27-2 156 
21-6 22°3 13-6 14 S| dans. os 24-0 19-4 20-1 16-3 37-6 28-7 10-8 22-6 27-1 
22-5 22-5 11 A Bee ap |e rere: 23 18 20-1 17-2 37:1 29-5 11 22-4 27-9 157 
22 22-5 11-2 1325. lesrcae oe 25 20 15-7 16 35 28-3 10 22-7 28 «158 
«Rian 22-6 20 Aces Retell Scie aan 21-8 20-2 19-7 16-4 38-8 27-7 11 23 26-3 159 
22-2 25 Oil de CER | ae aed Ne tre eon 25 19-3 24-4 14-8 38-7 27-9 11 22 27 ~=—- {60 
19-7 20-3 12-2 TOM 4 Verets cc 25 19-3 20-6 16-9 38-3 30-2 il 22-8 26-4 161 
17-0 19-7 13-8 ACCT TY fate 22-0 20-0 23-1 17-0 45-2 35-6 11-3 27-7 30-5 
22 PSM." Beeman ets D0 gen aeramie ste. 22-7 22-5 22-1 16-5 45 33-6 10 26 30-6 162 
21 22-5 15 AWE) Ie a 22-5 21 24 17-5 45-5 39-5 12-5a} 25 30 - 163 
20-7 72 G57 bal peo aoe eee 18 sOu Saks oa 25 21-3 33 18-5 47 38-5 12-5a] 27 31-3 164 
15 Sie Ml nected ntioear vai AN ety eal ve 20 17-8 22-1 15-4 42-3 34-6 10 28 29-2 165 
14-2 Dic iste wey ee eeh tea eck 21-2 17-9 24-8 15-5 43-7 33-4 10 28 29-2 166 
11-4 15 uD gcts a (eer OA Hh Me a 22-7 20-2 23 16-2 47-5 38-4 11 30 31-1 |67 
she Bee A Take Ssatel emtiore is Stele | Gee se oie acts | epee acess 20 20-7 17-2 44.3 36-2 10 terre 30-7 168 
15 1 Dis 7 Tee eee Oy lates 20 19-2 15-3 19 46 30:7 14-3a] 30 32-1 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


















in : Canned Vegetables 
fe @ ; 
° 52) 3 7 » q eS 
=e a = on, ee es a a) 
oe Gs oe a2 ga 2 taes 5 
LOCALITY Se | 4 Bette: Wa | Sey Te eee $8 
4S, a o 4.42 Bs] Q oe & 8 ke Cy 
os | 8s | #5 |S25| 6 |] ds | go | $2 | 28 | Se 
go | 3s | se i/fs2!| 8s | es | 88] as | de | ex 
aa 3 2 Sh | 085  & 28 a a 5 & Ste BS 
Oo —Q 0) em (am fon H BH Ay .é) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)..............--. 22-5 6-5 15-1 3-9 5-4 7-9 11-0 12-4 12-1 12-1 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22°% 6-8 15-1 4-3 5-1 7:5 12:8 12-4 11-9 11-8 
1—Sydneyayeosce ys os ese ors My tase [lh Mee 7:3 17 4 5-1 6-8 12-2 12 11-9 12-2 
2—New Glasgow.......eseeeceees 23-7 |6-7-7-3 16-5 4-4 5-3 7:3 11-9 11 11-1 10-8 
3—Ambherst 22-3 7:3 12-5 4-5 5 7-4 13 11-3 12 11-6 
4— Halifax.. 21-7 | 4-6-7 14-7 4-3 5-4 8 14-1 12-6 11-9 11-7 
BeWindsor ite! (ues. cae eae 22 7:3 16 4-2 5 7:7 12-5 13-5 12-2 12-2 
GO Drv Mies eens Wier beteeictats ls 24-6 |} 6-7-3 14 4-5 5 7:6 12-8 13-7 12-3 12-3 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 21-1 8-0 16-0 4-2 5-1 7°8 13-2 12-8 12-0 12-0 
New Brunswick (average).......... 22-5 7-4 16-0 4-1 5-3 7-4 13-4 12-7 11-9 11-5 
S——Moncton iis). shies ses o's chereleentis ore 22-9 8 16-2 4-2 5-6 8-2 14-2 12-1 12-1 11-8 
9—SaintiVoln ives celle ctiaaes's 22:3 | 6-6-7 16-9 4-1 5-3 Wine 13-1 12-8 11-4 11-5 
10—F redericton............seseee8- 22-4 7:3 14-8 4.2 5-1 7-4 13-3 12-3 11-8 11-1 
11—Bathurste oo icb eg cealoccdeses 22-3 Sas ec cana 4 5-1 6-9 13 13-7 12-2 11-7 
Quebec (average)............00000e- 19-5 5-5 12-9 3-9 5-2 6-1 10-8 11:9 11-4 11-4 
T2—Quebecw wise cele se siecle e's 21-3 |4-5-8-5 13-6 4-1 5-2 6-8 10-6 1247 10:8 11-2 
13—Phree: Rivers sli ies. cecer eee 20-1 | 5-3-6 13-6 4 5-3 6-4 13-3 12-3 12-6 12 
14—Sherbrooke.............eeeee0: 19 5-3 12-4 3-5 5-4 5-3 11-7 12 Piss 11°8 
1E-SSOTe Ly ic ebione eh cotenmcmees 1K Goi eae era 13-9 3°8 5 6 10 12-1 11-2 12-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 18-5 4.7 11-8 3-6 5-5 6-8 10-2 12-5 12-2 10-8 
17—-St Johnatiis 2)... Jue teedtetecee ce 19 |4-7-5-3 13-1 3-4 5-2 5-7 9-8 11-5 11-2 11-8 
18—Thetford Mines.............2:: 19-4 4.7 12 4.3 5 5 11 11-8 11-8 10-8 
19=-Montrealy ees se aiealeltsinia'e 20-4 |5-3-6-7 14-3 4.3 5-2 6-9 10 11-2 11-1 10-5 
BOS Ts ee ee ere Sie ieee easels 19-5} 5-3-6 11-7 4-1 5-1 6-3 11 11-3 10-5 10-9 
Ontario (average)............ccecees 22-1 6-1} 14-6 3-5 5-2 8-6 11-0 12-0 11-9 11-8 
Bi=-Otta Wa i cicoee's <cstisisictewecnioeios 22-1 |6-7-7-3 14-3 4-4 5-5 9 11:5 12 11-4 11-3 
$2-—Brockville, .ih cscs cstas se els's 20-8 6 11-5 4 5 7 11-6 10-7 11-4 10-6 
2S KING Atle, Heck. weeeicreletateeciets 19-6 | 5-3-6 12-8 3-6 5-1 7:9 11-2 11-8 11-6 11-4 
24—Belleville.......ccesssccccccees 21-8 5-3 16 3-1 5 7:6 10-2 10-8 10:7 11-2 
25—Peterborough............0.-00- 21-2 | 6-6-7 15-1 3-3 5-2 9 11 11-4 11-4 11-4 
26—Oshawaleei.'. sc seeucecbice cane. 21-4 6-7 13-3 3-4 4.9 8-4 10 11-5 11-6 11-7 
7 fren, O) ol 81 ee UR A AA se AeA 22-8 6b} 15-1 3 5 9 10-4 12-6 12-2 12-1 
BG LOLONUO! fis sp os cece detest ve 23-3 6-7 16-2 3°5 5-3 9 10-1 11-8 11-9 11-4 
29—Niagara Falls...........0..00- 21-8 | 6-6-7 14 3°7 5-5 8-3 12-3 11-9 10:9 11-5 
30—St. Catharines............ eseoe] 22-9 [5-3-6-7 15-3 3-4 5-3 9 11-5 10-7 11-2 11-3 
O1——Bamiltomiy. wees ve te eels elec 26-2 | 6-6-7 14-2 3-3 5-1 8-1 9-7 11-7 11:3 11-8 
82—Brantiord sic 0. ees. sleic-esarcie oe 23-8 | 6-6-7 13-2 3-2 5 9-4 10 11-9 12 11-6 
63:—Galt ee es ace ACRE Bb BR eae 23-9 6:7 14-4 3 5 9-4 10-4 11-9 10-9 11-1 
OE Cruel DD desk iis cline ft aes ees 22-2 6 15-2 3-1 5-2 9-4 11-2 11-5 11-9 11-9 
35—Kitchener..........ccceeeeeees 22-6 6-6-7 14-9 3-1 5-1 9-2 10-4 11-7 11-6 11-2 
60—WoodstoCk so)... seieis decesiess 21:3 | 4-7-6 13-5 3 4.9 8-7 9-8 12-4 12-6 12-5 
Dd SEPA ORG asi blelcclsleie ete ie alsievs 22 6 14-2 3-1 5-1 9-4 11-4 12-5 12-4 11-6 
38—London RE e ude lale Melecdie aye ate ates eis 21-7 6-6-7 16-4 3-1 5-3 8-5 10-8 12-3 12-3 11-9 
39—St. Thomas....... Hee hale geese 21-6 6 16-1 3:2 5:3 9-3 12-6 12-6 12-6 12-2 
£0—-C nathan? ... seven es os sana cles 21-7 5-3 16 3°5 5 8-8 10 11-6 12-7 11-9 
SUS WiANGSOR f.) sc ctec vices ode ees apie 20-8 |5-3-6-7 14-2 3°3 5 6:7 9-5 11 11:6 11-4 
2 — Sarnia cues celeste stele oe aisles 22 = 15-3-6-7 17-5 3-1 5-1 8-4 11-5 12-7 12-4 11-5 
43—Owen Sound........ Sage eset 22-7 5-3 14-3 3:1 5 8 10-5 11-9 12 11-8 
44—North Bay...........0.: Bah hens 22-3 | 5-3-6 14 4-5 5-7 9 10-9 13-7 13-7 13 
45-—Sud bury wih eel o weveleclersels 19-7 6 15 4.3 6:5 8-5 14 12-9 12-4 12-5 
46—Cobalt....... ah sboiatela teeters 22-5 Misoe fe centres, 4-4 5-7 ) 11-7 14 12-8 13-6 
46 Tim ming ye hes Ses ce: Soveein teers 22-6 6-1 13-2 4.3 5-6 8-4 11-9 12-5 12-4 12-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 21:2 | 6-6-7 12-5 3-9 5 7-9 11-1 12-6 12-9 12-5 
49—Port ArEDUr 3... ces cece = 22-1 |5-3-6-7 14-7 4 5-2 8-9 10-8 12 11-2 10-9 
60-—-Fort Withami. | ose. dace aern 22-5 |5-3-6-7 15-5 4-3 5-8 8-1 10-9 12-3 11-6 11-8 
Manitoba (average)................. 24-0 6-8 18-0 4-2 5-7 9-7 11-2 13-7 12-7 13-5 
O1E—Winnipeg es es odteoeeelses 23:7 | 6-7-5 18 4-1 5-2 8-9 10-4 13-2 12-3 12-7 
62——Brandoneno. ee oe et Slee 6 24-2 16-4-7-1 |........ 4.2 6-1 10:5 12 14-2 13-1 14-2 
Saskatchewan (average). 23-3 6-7 16-7 4-2 5-4 9-4 11-0 14-0 13-3 13-6 
53—Regina............. 23-3 |6-4-7-2 15-7 4 5-9 9-2 10:2 14 13 13-5 
Bae Prinds Alberts. eon. deneeenic 24-4 5-6 15 4-2 5 9 11-9 13-9 13-7 13-9 
65—Saskatoon. 0. eet date cone 22-3 7-2 19-5 4-2 5-6 9-5 10-7 13-7 12-8 13-2 
56—Moose Jaw...........scecees HEPA Whaat 3187 7-2 16-5 4-3 5 10 11-2 14-3 13-8 13-6 
Alberta (average)........... Wik eeteias 25-3 6-9 16-4 4-1 5-6 7:9 10-6 13-1 13-2 13-1 
57—Medicine Hat...............0:- 25-3 7-2 15 4-3 5-9 8-1 10-1 13-2 13-6 13-3 
§8—Drumbheller............sccceces 25 SO Beate &s eked 4 6-2 6-7 11 13-5 13-3 13-3 
569—Edmonton...........c0ssseces> 24-1 |5-3-6-7 16-4 4-1 6 8 10-1 13-1 13-4 13-4 
60--Calgary i... ccaseaserpenees 25-8 7-2 17-7 4-1 5 8-1 10-4 12-6 12-8 12-6 
61—Lethbridge TE SA Pa aster 26-2 eae cee se 4-2 5 8-6 11-5 13 12-9 13-1 
British Columbia (average)......... 25-2 7-9 17-7 4-4 6-1 7:0 8-3 12-7 12-7 12-9 
62—Foernie. ... 0.0 c csc we den Meee lh mae Os 0 9 17 4.2 6 8-2 8-8 12-9 13-9 13-9 
OS Nelson...... ee daveomencensne 23-7 8-3 15 4-4 6 7 9 12-5 14 13-2 
64—Drailiic. ss scciececnes one ae Keen P-Blord 8 16 4-5 6 7-8 8 13-2 13-7 13-7 
65—New Westminster,............. 25 6-8 19-6 4.3 5-8 5-9 8-1 12-3 11-5 12-3 
66—Vancouver........ eine doate tees 24-8 6-8 19-2 4-3 5-6 6-6 8-5 12-3 11-6 12 
Oi Victoria... >< 1s dese eaeae anita: 26-4 8 19-5 4-5 6-5 TCR 7-9 12-3 11-9 12-2 
@S--Nansimo: 0 5. Lone eekas oe 26-7 Soe acme ee 4-5 6-2 6-6 8-2 11-5 11-5 11-9 
69—Prince Rupert..........ecceee- 24-5 |7-5-8-3 |....0... 4-8 6-3 6-7 7°8 14-2 Aoid 13-8 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b Grocers’ quotations. 
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Sugar so 
9 A id 
ae | eae et ee 
| Bile | gel tole |. 2: Ws Wee a esas 
LOCALITY = 3 | 4 ges] BE |S | §8 3 | 23 on 
o Lo} ol ae 7) - . oa C3 be ia 
34|26| G4| as 284] at |2s| Ze | bs | as | 24 | S2¢ 
es|2e|ee|gelses] # [se] 821 g8 | Be | 2 | S88 
be em 
wal marine tolrew CS Sine RRA ia } B a < 
cents | cents | cents| cents | cents} cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-1] 6-0 | 35-5 | 52-0 | 19-9 13-8 | 2-7 38-1 48-1 11-7 4-9 14-735b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-0] 5-8 | 40-0] 49-3] 19-3] 10-0] 2-9] 28-5 | 388-4] 12-1 5-0 14-500 
1—Sydney..........++.- 6 5-9 | 39-9 | 49-2 | 19-9 10:9 | 3-2] 38-4] 39-8 12 Bye tales 
2—New Glasgow........ 6 5-7 | 41-1 | 49-4 | 19-7 10-3 2-9 37-7 34 12-2 D Bey Wise ce ee ee 
3—Ambherst,.... teeecoee 5-9 | 5-7 | 43-7 | 49-8 | 17-8 9-3] 3-1 38-7 36-4 12.2 et! pears eats 
4— Halifax e eis ces ce ltiee 5:7 | 5-5 | 37-8 | 48-8 | 21-6 9-5] 2-6 42-7 45 12-5 5 14-50 
§—Windsor.....33. 500 bot 6 6 37-2 | 50 19-7 9-5 2:6 40 41 11-3 DOL sh sacs ee 
6 Teuro.. ued 6-4] 6-1] 40-2 | 48-5 | 17 10-2] 2-94 33-3] 34-4] 12-2 PED eked atte 
7—P.K.1-Charlottetown} 5.8 | 5-5 | 39-2] 47-2] 15-2] 14-7] 2-7] 39-0] 36-5] 12-4 5-0 13-400 
New Brunswick (average)| 6.0 | 5-8 | 41-0 | 48-7 | 18-3 10-5 | 2-7 39-6 36-4 11-5 5A 14-500 
8—Moncton............- 6 5-7 | 42-8 | 49-1 | 19-7 10-6 2-9 46 37-5 11-8 5-1 
9—Saint John seeeceeeene 5-9 5:8 | 39-6 | 47-1 | 18-4 10 2:5 38-8 37-2 11-8 5 14-50 
10—Fredericton 6 5-8 | 43-2 | 48-5 | 17-5 11-1] 2-5 35-1 33-4 11-6 Bal dks Bes. ten 
11—Bathurst...........-- 6 6 38-5 | 50 17-5 10-4] 3 38.3 37-5 10-7 er heen ee ee 
Quebec (average).......... 5-7 | 5-5 | 33-8 | 51-9 | 20-7 12-8} 2-8] 42-4 51-5 | 10-8 4-6 13-714 
12—Quebec....... baseces 5-9} 5-6 | 34-2 | 55-6 | 21-5 14-8 | 2-7 36-4 58-7 10-4 4-7 13-00 
183—Three Rivers......... 5-9 | 5-7 | 35-4 | 58-4 | 22-8 15-2} 8-7 50 55 11-4 4.7 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-4} 5-3 | 29-9 | 51-5 | 21-9 12 2-8 46-1 50-1 10-8 4.9 15-00 
td Borell tay omens see 5S eoedalvepete | 43°91 17-8 10-2} 2-5 38-3 50 10 4-8 12-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-7 | 5-5 | 85-6 | 48-2 | 20-9] 12-7] 3 40-4] 47-7] 11-2 5 13-00 
17—St. Johns... sees ccees 5-7 5:6 | 28-7 | 50-3 | 17-2 12-3 2-6 42 50 10 37 AW ectaekhee dete 
18—Thetford Mines...,...]. 5-7 5-3 | 38-3 | 53-2 | 21-2 12-6 2-8 41-7 50 12-3 Ah isons Brokerdibiars 
19—Montreal............. 5-61 5:4 | 37-3 | 55-5 | 20-8 13-671" Des 45-4 48-7 10-4 4-6 13-50 
20 baal ie a ees ate gets 5-8 | 5-5 | 29-6 | 50-1 | 21-8 11-8 |, 2-6 41-5 53-7 10-3 4.4 15-00 
Ontario (average).......... 6-1] 6-9 | 36-0 | 55-3 | 19-7 11-9 | 2-6 37-9 47-4 11-6 4-9 14-681 
21—Ottawa...........00. 5:9 | 5-7 | 36-7 | 55-2 | 20-7 L237) 227 45-2 52-1 10-7 5 15-00 
22—Brockville........... 5-7 5-5 | 35 54-4 | 20-6 9-8 3-1 37 44 10-3 5 14-00 
23—Kingston...........-- 5-9 5-7 | 84-3 | 48 19-5 12 2-6 39-5 45 10-2 4-9 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6 5-7 | 35-4 | 54-5 | 18-7 10-51} 2-7 35-5 50 10 5-2 14-00 
25—Peterborough 6 5:8 | 40-8 | 53-6 | 19-7 13 3-2 44.3 51 10-9 4-9 15-00 
26—Oshawa 5:8 5-8 | 36-2 | 55-6 | 18-7 9-8 2-4 35-4 48 10-8 4-9 14-00 
27—Orillia....... 6 5-9 | 35-4 | 57-9 | 22 9-8] 38 38-3 49 10-2 4-6 15-00 
28—Toronto 5-7 5-6 | 39-2 | 57-5 | 19-2 11-5 2-6 41-6 47-5 10 4.7 13-75 
29—Niagara Falls........ 58) 1 5eSaigs 56 20 12 2.7 SG 7iuMaon oes 2 11-8 5 13 -50g 
30—St. Catharines........| 6-1 | 6-1 | 34-8 | 58-2 | 20-8 L122} BG eSB dees babe 10-8 5-5 14-00g 
31—Hamilton............ 5-71 5-61 35-4 | 55 20-2 10-1 9.9 35-2 43-9 9-9 4-5 13-50 
32—Brantford...........- 5-9 | 5-9 | 38-1 | 55-4 | 18-9 10-3 | 2-5 35 45-8 10 4-9 14-50 
Soar Slt ly eae ce die here 6-3 6-1 | 34-1 | 49-4 | 18-3 W- Dean Bed 44 52 10-8 4-5 14-75 
64 Guelph toads. oe 5-9 | 5-9 | 35-4] 54-6 | 18-3 10-3]. 2-4 40 51 10-6 4-8 14-50 
385—Kitchener............ 5-8 5-8 | 31-3 | 55-6 | 19-3 10-1 2-4 36-8 41-7 10-3 4.] 14-50 
36—Woodstock........... 6 6 | 34-8 | 55-3 | 19-3 10 2:6] 32-8] 48 10:5 5-2 14-00 
37—Stratford...........-. 6-41 6-5 | 39-7] 56-9 | 19-7 10-9 | 2-6 41-9 47-6 11a 5-4 14-50 
88—London.............- 6-3 6-2 | 39-6 |] 53-4 | 18-5 11-8 9.9 26.1 39-8 10-3 4-7 14-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-3 6-3 | 41-1 | 54-6 | 18-4 160 Des 37.7 48-1 10-5 5-1 14-50 
40—Chatham............ 5-9] 5-9 | 38-2 | 53-6 | 19 12 2-5 Sie Wels Je bee 10-4 4-5 15-00 
4\--Windsor,. os -e.0tu 5-8 1° 5-5 | 32-4] 52-5 | 18-4 10 2-1 SO Megs Mee 10 4-6 14-75 
42—-Sarnla. (ibaa eve ten 6-4 | 6-2 | 34-7 | 58-7 | 18-8 10:5 | 2-1 35-7 40 10-4 5-2 15-00 
43—Owen Sound.......... 5-8 | 5-8 | 37 54-2 | 16-7 10 2.4 39.5 40 10-3 4-6 15-25 
44—North Bay........... 6-6 | 6-2] 38 59-8 | 17-5 14-6] 2-8 43-3 60 10-8 4-8 16-00 
45—Sudbury............. 6-4] 6-4 | 35-7] 62-5 | 25 15-1] 2-8 42.5 60 14 5 16-25 
46-—Cobalt fs <siisss <4 deg 7 aa) Wega) | an 15-7.) 9.7 33-3 40 13 By rie sabe at 
47—Timmins...... vaneds 116-3 1) 6-54 30-6.) 57-9 |) 22 15-5 | 3-2 36-3 35 15 4.8 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-1] 6-1] 30-2] 55-8 | 19-5 15 9.5 34 48 12-3 4-6 14-00 
40--Dort Argnur. cos. se tee 6 6-1 | 34-5 | 57-3 | 21-5 16 2-6 38-1 52-5 12-3 5 15-25 
50—Fort William.........] 6.5 | 6-3 | 35-2 | 56-7 | 23-8 15 2.5 37 50-5 12-5 4-8 15-25 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-7 | 6-6 | 31-5 | 48-9 | 21-2 13-7 | 2-8 32-7 51-5 13-0 5-1 20-000 
61—Winnipeg............. 6-6 6-6 | 31-8 | 48 19-6 12-9 2-8 35-3 51:3 11-9 5-4 18-50 
52—Brandon............. 6-8 | 6-5 | 31-2 | 49-8 | 22-/ 14-5 | 2-7 30 51-7 14 4-8 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-6 | 6-9 | 33-5 | 52-5 | 21-0 19-3} 3-1 37-4 57-4 14-1 LiSor W Penny 35 Seas oe 
63—Regina..............- 6:4] 7-9 | 34-8 | 52-7 | 21 18-6a} 2-9 37-9 60 13-3 Bf) Wee emt ete 
54—Prince Albert........ 6-9 | 6-7 | 32-7 | 54-4 | 18-7 20-6al 3-3 38-1 55 14 Bh WS oR BRE oie 
55—Saskatoon............ 6:7 | 6-9 | 382-4 | 50-1 | 20-2 18-7aj 2-7 36-1 57-2 14-2 by Byooade donoos 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-2 | 6-1 | 38-9 | 52-8 | 24 19-2a] 3-3 37 Djle nee eee 15 Dyan Popo sio gt cent 
Alberta (average).......... 6-7 | 6-8 | 32-3 | 47-0 |. 20-3 18-0 | 3-0 34-4 54-4 14-1 Spee cake < anes 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-7 | 6-8 | 34-2 | 47-1 | 21-9 21-9a} 2-8 36-7 56-7 12-5 4-7 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7 6-9 | 31-2 | 47-2 | 21-2 17-8a] 3 31-2 60 15 GB: Wiese o's BB eke abs 
59—Edmonton........... 6-8 | 6-8 | 35-1 | 48-4 | 21-3 16-8a} 3-2 36-9 50-2 14-5 5-5 g 
60—Calgary....cccs.necs. 6-5 | 6:8 | 29-7 | 46-4 | 20-1 16-3a} 3 32-5 55-3 13-7 4-4 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-6 6-6 | 31-2 | 45-8 | 16-8 17 al 2-9 34-6 50 15 Bd Wiese oe amelie 
Gritish Columbia(average)| 6-3 | 6-0 | 33-3 | 48-0 | 20-3 21-5 | 2-8 37-9 53-3 12-0 Ded: Wis. Wee oaeheete 
62—Vornie..).. 06d... css 8 7:3 | 35 48-7 | 18-3 22:5a| 2-8 37-5 54 12-5 Oi SW hase ee ete 
63—Nelson............... 6-5 6 35 50 20 22-5a| 2-9 37-5 47 12) Bleecte tee ser eres « 
64——Trail sibs ete 6:6 6-1 | 40 51 22-5 25 al 3-2 32-5 50 14 Foca | Rogecs ch She Ga Ne 
65—New Westminster....| 5-7] 6 29-7 | 44-8 | 19-7 20) fal S2e7 36-9 50 11-3 Oi (Misiches ee es 
$6—Vancouver........... 5-6 | 5-5 | 31-3 | 45-4 | 18-4 18-9a} 2-7 40 57-3 10-3 AAG Ne cet SEES « 
67—Victorias...cs...coces 6-4 6-1 | 34-4 | 47-5 | 22-1 20-3a] 2-7 44.2 58-3 11-4 i i Caren okt 
68—Nanaimo............. 5:7 | 5-7 | 29-8 | 47 19-4 1978 C256 aee ee OO Ms eee Ot? Adee ee soneen 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6 5-6 | 31 49-6 | 21-6 22-7al 3 36-5 60 12-5 hog PRS 9 Say agree 








a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
included in Manitoba). i. Including birch. p. Six roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, 
$10-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1936 
Wood je Rent 
: aS} 
4 : ce aes 
8 a 2 80 S Six-roomed 
g 2 co 4 a au 2 = a gs | = Sita house ae 
° & oe 0 ay oe _ «| house with | incomplete 
a 8 a as aa 3 i 8 34 8 929 cd |% !moderncon-| modern 
8 fa o Sw oH ty ts Bs ee is .,| Veniences, con- 
fa “a a2 Bos 28 #22 ae $ | 8] per month | veniences 
fq Oo ee) ee) R a = on per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ c. | c, $ $ 
9-335 12-282 9-541 11-296 7-236 8-441 7-503) 27-0 | 9.5 23-983 16-769 
7°975 9-425 6-500 7-667 5-250 6-250 6-250] 29-4 | 9.8 21-417 14-583 
6-50-7-25 9-50 6-00 URMUUN Wages Ue P| (bie RMSE can ae cic (RE A 29-4 | 9.9]16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
6-50 fo 4-50 6-00 4-00 5-00 6-00c} 30 10 |15-00-25-00 }10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75-9 -50 LOSOOG ereeceeved serra creer lie ae alate. Lemans ceperaiye Mert. 2 ies, uy 28 10 415-00-18-00 10-00} 3 
8-50-10: 25 10- 50 8-00-10-00} 9-00-11-00 |6-00-7-00 7-00-8-00 6:50 | 30 9. 6}23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
SE Acti Sed Reco as PS Oe eee eta Peed sa iad aN ie Rese UN ca ee | OP rr 30 9.7|18-00-25-00 }14-00-18-00 | 5 
OER OR ke Rated HI ici BA Ren ese nee 1 csc) (eR, cl cel ty Bead (0) Cece As ca [CeO a a 28-8 | 9-7|18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-50-9-40 10-800 8-750 10-250 6-250 7-250 9-000c} 23-1 |10.0)18-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-219 11-500 7-000 8-500 5-560 6-560 7-500) 28-5 | 9-9 22-878 17-125 
9-50-10- 50g 11-00¢g 6-00¢g 7-00g 5-00¢ 6- 00g g 30-62110 |20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 |} 8 
11-25-12-00 12-50 -00 10-00 -00 7-00 7.00-8:00c] 28-1 ]10 |18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
9-00-11- on PESO WW ter ids Ae ab esttie:. We een. Ligeia ioeco ate tree Tepe est ls 27-4 | 9-7 25-00 18-00 |10 
pee Tee (ee AG Re AS AA i Re | LRA a Ae ce eal MS Mee ARR SR i Br oo 88) Se 28 10 20-00 15-00 }11 
8. 302 11-417 10-532 11-901 8-068 8-868 8-216] 23-5 | 9-3 20-141 14-188 
10-00 10-50 12-00c 12-00c 10-67c 10-67c¢ 6:75e] 21 9-'8120- 00-28-00) }....2......: 12 
7-00 11-00 9-00 12-00 6-00 7:00 8-00 | 25-5 | 9-2]18-00-27-00 }12-00-20-00 13 
9-50-11-20 12-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7:00 8-00 | 24-9 | 9-4120-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 114 
Ee eee eed rol (al Pe ARy Bust BIEL Riera: RETIN epeieemee oem ey ct Mb eran Ia RU Ly lhc | An ga en 22 9-1}14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 }15 
7:50 11-50 10-338¢ 11-67¢ 8-67¢ 9-67¢ 5-33c] 21-7 | 9-5}17-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 }16 
ERE LENA ies Acid! SHC eC Cacia ex ROR Onoad hall] EROS Mee) Use ae Grrr Gey, bh 20-8 | 9-7118-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
PP 8 7) Peet ares ns Gert Gag asa AIMED EY OUR TAR a ye Ee MT OTe RES WS a ee 25 8-9}10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 |18 
8: oe 8: 50. 10- 00-11-00 13 -330]13-67-16-00c 9-00 10:00 |12-00-14-00 | 26-1 | 9-2]18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |19 
0-25 GIS) bag Choe. ea (e ule Re Senos Solel De Ue Oe (hole even Nea rr 24-5 | 8-7118-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
6. 183 12-341 10-132 11-955 8-191 9-676 8-896) 25-1 | 9-3 24-5386 18-688 
10-25 {11-50-12- PA 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00— 9-00 | 23 9 |20-00-80-00 }16-00-22-00 |21 
7:50- 8-50 2 OO ie rrr ee A eo cee oes Lo inci Ul ER CaO a RM HE AU 2! A 23-2 | 8-9118-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 13:00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00c 10:00c}] 24-8 | 9-5118-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 }23 
9- 00-12-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 8-00 GEOOR Ra, 208 hk. aids’ 23-5 | 9-3]18-00-26-00 }14-00-18-00 |24 
9-50 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 23-2 | 8-9]18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 {25 
8-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 19-3 | 9-1]20-00-30-00 }14-00-18-00 |26 
9-50 13-00 |8-00-8-50 | 9-50-10-50 |6-00-7-00 | 7-50- 8-50 ]............ 24-7 | 9-7120-00-24-00 |12-00-20-00 |27 
10-75 11-25 14-0 16-00 11-0 12-00 11-00 | 25 9 -2}25- 00-34-00 |18-00-25-00 |28 
7-00- 9-00g 11-00g g g g g g g 8-5}20-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 |29 
8-00g}11-00-12- -00g g g g g g 22-72] 9-5}23-00-33-00 |16-00-23-00 |30 
9-00 11-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 24-2 | 9 ]24-00-35-00 |15-00-24-00 |31 
9-00 NDS xed cme TASOU Gye ac, 12-00 8-95 | 24-8 | 9-4]23-00-27-00 |15-00-23-00 |32 
10-00 12-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c] 24 9-4|20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 {33 
8-50-10-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 oC Li Nese alee ea 24-6 | 9-3121-00-27-00 }14-00-21-00 [34 
8- 00-12-00 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 TS EOOM Pe ls i. aa aiernte 23-8 | 9-2122-00-28-00 }15-00-22-00 {35 
9-50-12-00 TZ OOM eater ee eee Meer Mince at fotos wae [eee ene ee on 23 8-9120-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 {36 
12-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 13-00 WOO TOS jg ho aise lereie 23-5 | 9-6120-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
12-00 12 GOR ai eee: PZ O0CI Seieeny si Oo git ae eae 24-7 | 9-5]22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |38 
9- 00-12-00 NDA eae ee a 14-00-16-00c}.......... 12-00c 8-00c] 24-9 | 9-8}20-00-25-00 }15-00-18-00 |39 
82 00110-50221 COON eee eee einen Are Lee Regn Renee Skype LN ATU 3!) 22-5 | 9-3/20:00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
9-00-11-00 FORAY oes ticGose 14-00-16-00c].......... 10-00-12: 00c}12-00-14-00c]...... 9-2}23-00-33-00 |18-00-23-00 |41 
7-75- 8-25 AS OOE Pecans eaten Lanta secon Liem Gets cre Sie, | Em Dek okie eekhS 24-6 | 9-7|22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
8-50 TIDABUL UB feats hectare ee EIN RUE. LONE CY eee 0 ee a 24-4 | 9-1118-00-25-00 14-00-20-00 143 
13-00 TA OOR ersceae tes tte eros oh Partch bears Wick oe cr meus Kt Cec eeprom rrr tte 2M St Chae 30 Td RUM ANI tas ietaed Dlg st Ul 44 
10-00-13-50 |13-50-14-25 12-00c 12-50 8-50 9-00c 7.50c} 29-3 | 9-7130-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
13:00: |e acta ees Re thee OE DCN coe oe Se ZO BOROUG Oe fee ax shay 31-7 | 8-3 20-00 14-00 |46 
14-50 16-00 8-50 9-50 7:50 £5) 19 (0) | aan AT 35 9-5 p p 47 
7-50-10-50 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c} 25 9 {18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |48 
12-00-13 -00 12-25 6-75 8-00 6-25 toe ahaa 26-7 | 9-6|22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |49 
12-00-13 -00 12-25 6-50 7-25 5-50 Gem aoe). 96 | 9 |22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 150 
8-750 1 655.253. 64 fsoiay aee Mere RO ee 6-750 7-750 7-125) 27-4 | 9-6 23-506 15-750 
5-75-12-75h}14-25-17-00 |..........)...-.00e ees 5-50-8-00 | 6-50- 9-00 7-25 | 27 9-7122-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |51 
§-50=11- 00D 1S 00417200 boobs cee Pne es vaetees ss 6:00-7:50 | 7-00- 8-50 7-00 | 27-8 | 9-5{18-00-22-00 |10-00-16-00 |52 
8-000 NG OSS leer nc ce pcr eee ke 5-250 7-469 8-500) 28-4 | 9-9 24-250 17-750 
4-75-12-50h i Us a5 d [Re A (A A Hees a mec Ges OrOU a GROO sen es ae 25-4 110-1]22-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 153 
8-00— 9-00h DOS OO PRs & sapiaacetawnmres 3-50-4-50 | 5-00- 6-00 |............ 29-4 | 9-7|20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
7-00— 8-75h NSOOs [senses sped is poistiic alten 6-25-6-75 | 6-75- 9-50 7-00c] 29-7 | 9-9}20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 55 
5-00- 9-00h TU LT | Sam > SR ae (Ea es ee SAR | 3 e » pn 8-00- 9-00c 10-00c} 29 10 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 156 
DISC | eee EE Oh cers SL ie nd monet 5-500 6-560 4-000 hae aw ai ae ae Ven . a 57 
0g 4)4 mi a 
SUGADE se ate Renan 1 BAP ea Beane ot. an] acme oT : r (58 
2-75~ 4-25h g g g 5-00g 6-002 Pe 30-4e|10-4|18-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 {59 
6-00- 6-50h g g g 6-00g 7-00g 4-00g| 32-3g]10 |18-00-28-00 }15-00-20-00 |60 
4} QO=YOr 75D eee eepn ert niy mare So) 2 ULM OE 3 See ed One 2 AT ed a i 4-00 | 27 9-8}/20-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |61 
9-921 gO St OT eee Sd en 2a ole 6-531 6-911 4-804] 33-6 {10-1 22-500 16-500 
Sacks Gere el eT ee TE TINS acs SW AL, © aye ABE IS cesta Micl'n, Sm Ato ail ane | Mare Meese Pa dane aastiers ua « 38-7 {10 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 DSO) [eeorne ce 2. eco ete eee 7-00-7-50 | 8-00- 8-50 5-00 | 40 10 |20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |63 
8-50- 9-50 HBS OU We ters cuscencle Letdeave aeereays 6:25-6:50 | 7-25- 7-50 Gr OOP eset «2 9 1|25-00-31-00 |18-00-25-00 |64 
9-50-10-50 TCD Ztail (RRC obsePe atc taes rat RR eyes Meare oo 5- iy 3-50 | 30-7 110-6]16-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 LOSZO RT Ra Ae. A ace aes eRe ees Stee 4.25 | 30 10 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-CO |66 
8-75-10-75 OOD a faa as oi tracks [Ss tea sick 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- 7. 300 4-77c| 30-6 110-9]17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
iil OR Se DUS Leena toss ose bachn e caurmen malts pete akon SUN veer eeaiar toca 's 33-3 110 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
TZ eO0S14 JOG Reece tee Olle alias ale theses smeketes 5-00-10-001 7-00-12. 001 ee 32 10 }25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 





price per cord from price quoted. 
according to condition and conveniences. 


f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite (not previously 
r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Commodities Com 


v.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.] Oct.| Nov. 


mitines 1013 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 1926 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 }1936t 


——— | | | | | | | ee | | | | | | 


®All commoditicess.. ee. eee 567 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


I. Vegetable Products........ 135 

II. Animalsand Their Products 76 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Products eas. se eee 85 

IV oe. vane Products and ie 

Vv. Dee Oh Its Products...... 44 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 

Their Products.......... 18 


Vii. eee ae Minerals and 


64-0}127-4]155-9] 97-3] 97-7] 94-9} 95-7] 79-5] 70-7] 68-9) 71-1) 72-7] 77-1) 77-2 
58-1|127-9/167-0} 86-2] 96-3] 87-3] 93-5] 62-6} 58-1) 61-0} 66-5] 67-3] 79-6) 78-6 
70-9|127-1|145-1] 96-0} 97-9]110-3}108-4) 93-4) 67-4) 63-5] 66-7] 72-9] 73-3) 73-8 
58-2)157-1]176-5/101-7] 96-5) 92-2) 89-8) 77-5] 71-7) 70-9) 71-3) 69-6) 69-6) 69-8 


63-9] 89-1/154-4]106-3] 98-8] 98-6] 93-1] 85-8] 76-3] 64-4) 64-9) 65-2) 69-4) 69-4 
68-9]156-91168-4/104-6] 99-3] 92-8! 93-4] 89-3) 87-0) 86-1) 86-7) 87-2) 88-2) 88-3 


98-41141-9/135-5] 97-3] 97-0] 94-1) 96-7] 73-5) 63-8] 66-2) 63-1) 73-3) 70-4) 75-5 


Soe aae 83 | 56-8} 82-3]/112-2|107-0) 99-4) 92-8] 92-8] 89-4] 86-5] 85-1) 86-0) 85-0) 84-9] 84-8 
VIII. Chemicale and Allied Pro- 
UCTS INN Mie Seni de see 77 «| 63-4/118-7)141-5/105-4! 99-5] 94-3] 95-1] 90-9] 85-5) 81-0) 80-3] 77-4] 78-7) 78-8 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1] 96-9} 97-5] 95-1) 94-3] 84-5) 73-9] 73-0] 73-1) 74-1) 75-8)..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
ACCOMM a tomcisiste eer fe 126 61-8]119-0}150-8} 90-2} 97-5) 99-1/100-3] 83-9} 66-2) 67-1) 68-4| 72-2) 76-4)..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2} 91-9}126-3]101-4] 97-5) 92-4) 90-3] 84-9] 79-0) 77-0) 76-2) 75-4) 75-4)..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7|133-3]164-8] 98-8] 97-2! 93-4) 95-1] 73-4] 68-1] 64-3] 67-9] 69-6] 76-3)..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1] 81-9)108-6)104-1/100-8] 92-8] 94-5] 90-9] 89-2) 85-4) 89-4) 89-6) 89-5]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 878 | 69-1/139-0}171-0} 98-2] 96-8] 93-5] 95-2! 71-4] 65-7) 62-0) 65-5] 67-4] 74-8]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materials.............. 111 | 67-0|100-7;144-0/108-7] 97-9] 98-3! 98-2] 85-7) 79-2] 80-7) 81-8} 82-4] 86-6)..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 69-5)148-11177-3] 95-8] 96-5} 92-4] 94-5) 68-2! 62-7] 58-8) 62-7) 64-8) 72-8)..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
ACH Gld Uae cen cees he 186 | 59-2/134-7/176-4| 91-2] 95-9} 86-5] 91-1] 63-5] 58-7] 60-8) 64-7] 65-0} 75-0)..... 
Be Animal hae oe ae! 105 | 70-1/129-0/146-0} 95-9] 97-7}107-5}105-2] 90-6} 67-7] 64-6) 67-8) 73-4] 73-5]..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 | 64-1/132-6/160-6} 88-0] 98-0] 96-1/101-5} 66-3] 56-4] 54-6] 61-2} 65-0) 76-3] 77-4 
Th Marine: | Goer Raf) 16 65-9}111-7}114-1] 91-7/103-41109-6/109-7| 92-0} 73-9] 69-5) 74-5) 67-8) 73-0)..... 
DT MR Orestis sine onic cee es 57 | 60-1) 89-7/151-3/106-8] 98-8] 98-6) 92-9] 85-5} 76-3] 64-6] 64-9} 65-3) 69-6)..... 
IDV Minerale. (a) seenmeen eg. 203 67-9]115-2}134-6]106-4} 98-8} 91-7] 92-1] 85-7] 82-0} 81-7} 82-0} 83-1] 82-7|..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63-8]120-8}154-1] 94-7] 97-41 94-4) 97-2] 70-4] 61-4] 59-3) 64-3) 67-5) 75-2)..... 
All Manufactured (fwly or chief- 
1A Ia RRs cs i RN RR CLS 322 64-8]127-7)156-5)100-4| 97-4] 94-2) 93-5) 82-8] 72-7) 71-7] 72-4) 72-9] 75-4)..... 





tThe Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num - 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

tFor the week ended November 27, 1936, monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 1861) 


items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasour 
GazertTe for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 


quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climate conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or de- 
creases from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for an 
average family in the Dominion or in any one 
province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1936* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fuel Cloth-| Sun- All 
— Food | and | Rent | ing | dries | items* 
Light 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 lil 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 1, 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jan. 1935 102 144 129 115 155 123 
Feb. 1935 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
April 1935 102 143 129 113 155 123 
May 1935 102 141 131 113 155 123 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
July 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Aug. 1935 105 139 131 113 154 124 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Oct. 1935 108 140 132 115 154 126 
Noy. 1935 109 141 132 115 154 126 
Dec. 1935 111 141 132 115 154 127 
Jan. 1936 111 142 132 115 154 127 
Feb. 1936.... 110 142 132 114 154 126 
Mar. 1936.... 111 142 132 114 154 126 
April 1936.... 107 142 132 114 154 125 
May 1936.... 106 141 133 114 154 125 
June 1936.... 106 140 133 114 154 125 
July 1936.... 109 140 133 115 154 126 
Aug. 1936.... 111 139 133 115 154 127 
Sept. 1936.... 113 140 133 115 153 127 
Oct. 1936.... 112 140 135 117 153 128 
Nov. 1936.... 113 141 135 117 154 128 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 


each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
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1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Changes in meat prices were slight but the 
movement was in the main downward as in 
recent months. In beef, sirloin steak de- 
clined from an average price 23-1 cents per 
pound in October to 22:7 cents in November 
and rib roast from 17-1 cents per pound to 
16-8 cents. Fresh leg roast of pork was one- 
half cent per pound lower at an average of 
21-2 cents per pound and sliced bacon de- 
clined a like amount to 33:4 cents per pound. 
Eggs were substantially higher in all localities, 
fresh grades being up in the average from 
35°5 cents per dozen in October to 438-9 cents 
in November and cooking grades from 29-6 
cents per dozen to 34:4 cents. Prices were 
lower in the prairie provinces than in other 
parts of the Dominion. Increases in milk 
prices were reported from several cities and 
the Dominion average price was fractionally 
higher at 10-4 cents per quart. The price of 
creamery butter declined in nearly all cities 
and the average was down from 29:3 cents 
per pound in October to 28-4 cents in 
November. Flour has advanced gradually 
month by month from an average price of 
3-4 cents per pound in July to 3-9 cents in 
November. Dry beans rose from 6:1 cents 
per pound in October to 6-4 cents in Novem- 
ber, while onions declined from 3-6 cents per 
pound to 3-3 cents. Potatoes declined in most 
cities in Ontario and the western provinces but 
were higher in Quebec and the maritime prov- 
inces. The Dominion average price was down 
from $1.58 per ninety pounds to $1.46. United 
States anthracite coal was again higher in 
several cities and the average price advanced 
from $14.65 per ton in October to $14.74 in 
November. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, “cobbles” and “French nuts’—Halifax, 
$15; Charlottetown, $12.90; Moncton, $15.50; 
Saint John, $14; Quebec, 813: Three Rivets 
$15 and $14; Sherbrooke, $15 and $15.50; St. 
Hyacinthe, $13; Montreal, $13.25 and 813. 50; 
Ottawa, $15.25; Kingston, $14.50; Belleville. 
$15 ; Petarborouch, $15.75; eee. $14.75; 
Toronto, $14.50 and $13 50: St. Catharines 
$15; Hamilton, $14.50; Brantford: $16.50; Galt, 
$16: St. Thomas, $16; Cobalt, $18: Timmins, 
$18: Port Arthur, $17.25 Fort William, $17.25; 
Tanines. $20. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


ele following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and wholesale 
prices in Great Britain and several of the 
principal commercial and industrial countries 
appeared in the October issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
97-6 for October, an advance of 1-6 per cent 
for the month. Of the eleven groups com- 
prising this index number, ten showed ad- 
vances while the eleventh, “chemicals and 
oils’ was unchanged. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877=100, was 91-4 at the end of October, 
an advance of 1-4 per cent for the month. 
This is the highest point reached for more 
than six years. The greatest change in any 
one group from the previous month was an 
advance of 4:5 per cent in vegetable food, 
while textiles showed an advance of 4:4 per 
cent. 

Cost oF Livinc——The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100 
was 151 at the end of October, an advance of 
2 per cent for the month, due entirely to the 
increase in the food group, the principal in- 
creases being in the prices of eggs, bread, flour 
and potatoes. Other groups were unchanged 
from the previous month. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 


1913=100, was 104-3 for October, a decrease 
of 0-1 per cent for the month. There were 
no marked: changes in any of the main groups. 
Decreases in agricultural products and colonial 
products were partly offset by small advances 
in industrial raw materials and semi-manu- 
factured goods and manufactured goods. 

Cost or Livinc—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 124-4 for 
October, showing no change from the Septem- 
ber level. Increases recorded in the heat and 
light and the clothing groups were offset by a 
decline in food’ prices. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstreet’s index 
number (continued by Dun and Bradstreet, 
Incorporated) which is based on the sum 
total of the prices per pound of 96 commodi- 
ties of common consumption was $10-2214 at 
November 1, a decline of 0-5 per cent for 
the month. Higher prices recorded for tex- 
tiles, metals and building materials were more 
than offset by declines in foods, hides, oils 
and miscellaneous commodities. 

Dun’s index number (continued by Dun and 
Bradstreet, Incorporated) which is based on 
the cost per capita of a year’s supply of 
commodities was $184-:397 at November 1, an 
increase of 0:7 per cent for the month. The 
increase in textiles, metals and miscellaneous 
commodities was partly counter-balanced by 
decreases in foods and: farm products. 

Cost or Living—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923100, was 85-7 for October, a decline | 
of 0-2 per cent for the month. Food declined 
1-7 per cent, while all the other groups 
showed small advances. 
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Functions of the Department of Labour : 


Labour Gazette.—The monthly publication of the “Labour Gazette” containing a review 
of the industrial situation throughout Canada, a record of proceedings under the Industrial 


Disputes Investigation Act, statistics of wages and hours, wholesale and retail prices in 


Canada and other countries, strikes and lock-outs, industrial accidents, summaries of laws 
and legal decisions affecting labour and other information on current matters of industrial 


Labour Statistics and Information.—The collection, compilation and publication of — 
statistics of wages, hours, prices, cost of living, strikes and lock-outs, industrial accidents 
and industrial agreements: also of reports on labour organization and organization in — | 
industry, commerce and the professions; the conduct of investigational and research work 
_ bearing on industrial relations and labour conditions; the publication of bulletins of informa- 
tion on these subjects, ts | ee ie OI UGS SRI Ea at 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907.—The administration of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, Chap. 113, RS.C., 1927, which provides for the establishment 


of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation in cases of disputes affecting mines and public __ 


Coneiliation.—The maintenance of a staff of officers at various points, including s Chief _ : 
Conciliation Officer with headquarters at Ottawa, whose services are utilized in the adjust- 
ment of labour disputes. — a, | ate a es EN ae 


Fair Wages.—The administration of the Fair Wages Policy of the Government of 


Canada, which calls for the observance on Government contracts for works of construction, —_ : 


remodelling, repair or demolition, of the wages rates current in the district, provided the 


same shall be fair and reasonable, and for an eight-hour working day; and on ‘Government es ” 
contracts for the manufacture of interior fittings and of certain classes of supplies, of the 


wages rates current in the district and current working hours. 
Employment Service of Canada.—The administration of the Employment Offices Cos 


ordination Act, Chap. 57, R.S.C., 1927, under which, in co-operation with various Provincial y 
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Governments, free public employment offices are maintained in 66 centres; statistical 


information relative to employment conditions is also collected and published. 


Technical Education.—The administration of the Technical Education Act, Chap. 1980 : 


technical edueation: the collection and publication of information in the form of bulletins 


Annuitics——The administration of the Government Annuities 


Act, Chap. 7, RS.C., 1927, whereby provision may be made for old age by the purchase of ~ 
annuities by mdividuals, or associations on behalf of their members, or by employers on 


Dominion ‘Emergency Relief —The administration. of the Unemployment Relief Act, 


1930 (Hirst session of 17th Parliament of Canada, Chapter 1), Unemployment and Farm” 
Relief Act, 1931 (Statutes of Canada, 1931, Chapter 58), the Relief Act (Statutes of Cinsda cs) 


1932, Chapter 13), the Relief Act, 1933 (Statutes of Canada, 1933, Chapter 18), the Relief 
Act, 1934 (Statutes of Canada, 1934, Chapter 15), and the Relief Act, 1935, which provide. ° 
for the granting of aid to the Provinces for relief purposes, a a a 


Laliour Legidistion’ in Canada.—The compilation and publication of ae we BUS ane 
the text of the labour laws of the Dominion and of the Provinces BBL ayia 


Library—The maintenance of a library of publication on labour and economic subjects, 


International Labour Organization (League of Nations).—The collection and ene : i 
mission of information required by the International Labour Conference and Office: corre- 
spondence with Federal and Provincial Government departments and with organizations of © 


employers and employees relative thereto ; the representation of Canada at the Internati peg ae 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA 
1929, 1934 and 1935* 


HE present bulletin, the nineteenth in the 
series on Wages and Hours of Labour, 
contains data for the years 1929, 1934 and 1935, 
but the tables on building, printing, metal 
trades and electric railways give figures for 
1920, 1926, and 1930 to 1985, while the table 
on steam railways is for the years 1920 to 1935 
inclusive. In the appendices information is 
given as to minimum wage rates and maximum 
hours of labour under provincial legislation, 
also as to the federal government fair wage 
policy, wages in agriculture in 1934 and certain 
previous years, average earnings of steam rail- 
way employees in recent years with numbers 
employed in 1934, and also average earnings 
of coal miners with numbers employed and 
days worked from 1921 to 1984. 

The table of index numbers of rates of wages 
contains figures showing changes in a number 
of occupational groups, from 1901 to 19035, and 
for certain other groups from 1911 to 1935, 
the base year being 1913. Index numbers for 
other groups have not been calculated as figures 
back to 1913 have not been compiled and pub- 
lished. 


Changes in Wages since 1920 


It will be seen from the tables of index 
numbers that by 1920 wages had reached 
levels almost one hundred per cent higher 
than in 1913, in some groups the increase 
being over one hundred per cent while for 
building and printing trades the increases 
were appreciably less, being only about eighty 
per cent. After 1920 all groups showed some 
decreases, although printing trades and coal 
mining reached the peak in 1921) instead of 
1920, declining somewhat thereafter. The 
decreases in coal mining in 1925 were com- 
paratively steep and tended to reduce the aver- 
age for the six groups averaged for the period 
back to 1901. From 1925 to 1930 the move- 
ment was upward in each group. 

In 1930 the index numbers for most of the 
groups were slightly higher but that for 
lumbering declined slightly. In 1931 all groups 
were downward except printing trades and 
coal mining. In 1932 and 1933 all groups were 
down, the greatest. decreases being in lumber- 
ing and building trades. 





* The first report in this series was issued as a sup- 
plement to the Lasour Gazerre for March, 1921, and 
contained figures as to wages and hours of labour for 
certain trades in various cities in Canada from 1901 
to 1920, with index numbers by groups based on wages in 
1913 as 100. It also contained samples of wage rates 
for common labour in factories, miscellaneous factory 
trades in a small number of industries, and wages in 
lumbering from 1911 to 1920, with index numbers. Sub- 
sequent reports, in most cases issued as supplements 
to the Lasour Gazerte for January each year, brought 
these figures down to date with extensions from time 
to time to include additional industries and class of 
labour. 

Certain of these reports, however, contained special 
features. Report No. 5 (1923) dealt with Hours of 
Labour in Canada and Other Countries. Report No. 3 
(January, 1922) included an appendix with statistics of 
wages and hours in coal mining in Canada from 
1900 to 1921 with index numbers for the three principal 
districts. Report No. 7 (January, 1925) included an 
appendix with figures for agriculture from 1914 to 1923. 
Report No. 11 (January, 1928) contained an appendix 
on wages of employees of steam railways, considerably 
increasing the information for the years since 1917 with 
a more extensive record from 1901 to 1927 and also a new 
ser:es of index numbers. Each report from No. 7 
(January, 1925), to No. 14 (January, 1931), contained 
data not only for the previous year but back to 1920, 
except that figures for 1922, 1923 and 1924, the years 
of least change, were omitted from some of the tables 
owing to lack of space. Report No..15, issued in 
January, 1932, contained data for the years 1926, 1930 
and 1931, with figures for 1920 also in some cases. Re- 
port No. 16, issued in January, 1933, afforded figures 
for 1930, 1931 and 1932 with figures for 1920 and 1926 
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also in some tables. Report No. 17, issued in vanuary, 
1934, contained data for 1929, 1932 and 1933 with figures 
for 1920, 1926 and 1930 to 1933 in some tables. For coal 
mining and steam railways wages for the years 1920° to 
1933 were given. Report No. 18 issued in January, 1935, 
contained data for 1929, 1933 and 1934, with figures for 
1920, 1926, and 1930 to 1934 in some tables. For steam 
railways wages for the years 1920 to 1934 were given. 

In Report No. 15 (January, 1982) the number of 
cities for which data were given in Table I as to build- 
ing trades and electric railways was increased to ap- 
proximately forty, and in the case of printing trades 
to fifteen, and these cities have since been covered in 
subsequent reports. Previously this table covered only 
thirteen cities, except that data for building trades 
in Windsor, Ont., were included, beginning with the 
report for 1928. Sheet metal workers employed in 
building and construction have been included with 
building trades since 1927, while sheet metal workers 
in factories have been included in the table on manu- 
facturing industries. The section of the table on metal 
trades previously given was omitted from Reports No. 
15 and 16 for 1931 and 1932 but figures for these trades 
appeared in the tables of sample rates of wages and 
hours in the sections of Table X on foundries and 
machine shops and other metal manufacturing indus- 
tries. This section of Table No. I was, however, in- 
cluded in Report No. 17 with figures for 1920, 1926 and 
1930 to 1933 and has been continued in subsequent re- 
ports. As in previous reports figures on wages for the 
metal trades in mines and on railways appear in the 
tables on those industries. In Report No. 18 (January, 
1935) Table No. IX on common labour in factories 
was enlarged to include a greater number of cities and 
more samples for each, especially in the larger cities, 
and this was carried into the present report. 
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In 1934 lumbering showed substantial in- 
creases, factory labour also advanced appre- 
clably and coal mining slightly while the 
other groups were lower. 

In 1985 all groups were appreciably upward. 


Building Trades 


the building trades up to 1919 there 
were smaller increases than in amy of the 
other groups, but in 1920 there were consider- 
able increases. In 1921 decreases of 10 cents 
per hour were general and in 1'922 decreases of 
5 cents per hour were numerous. In 1923, 
1924 and in 1925 while there were upward 
movements in the average it was due to 
increases im particular trades and in certain 
cities, and not to a general upward move+- 
ment for most of the trades and localities. 
From 1926 to 1980, the upward movement was 
somewhat more general. During 1981 there 
were numerous decreases, in some localities 
the reduction being general while in others 
it was confined to certain trades. During 1932 
and 1933 the decreases were general averaging 
about ten per cent, while in 1934 there were 
decreases in some trades in certain cities 
but no general downward tendency appeared. 
In some cases there were increases so that the 
average decrease was about three per cent. In 
1935, increases occurred chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario, some of them due to agreements which 
established minimum wages under provincial 
legislation as outlined in Appendix D. 


Metal Trades 


In the metal trades the increase in wage 
rates from 1915 to 1918 was greater than in 
most of the other groups, there being a good 
demand for labour in the manufacture of 
munitions. During the industrial activity in 
1919 and 1920 further increases were made, 
but in 1921 and 1922 considerable decreases 
occurred. In 1923 and 1924 some recovery 
was experienced, in 1925 there was practically 
no change, from 1926 to 1980 there were some 
slight changes upward, but during 1931 the 
changes were downward, while during 1932 
and 1933 the decreases averaged five per cent 
and three per cent respectively. In 1934 there 
were comparatively few changes, with some 
increases, so that the average was down less 
than one per cent. In 1985 wages recovered, 
being slightly higher than in 1934. 


In 


Printing Trades 


In the printing trades up to 1920 increases 
were about the same as in the building trades, 
but in 1921 when many of the three or five- 
year agreements between employers and the 
unions expired, rates were advanced and hours 
were reduced in many cases. Increases appeared 
each year thereafter down to 1931. During 


1932 decreases of ten per cent were general in 
the western provinces and were made in some 
cities in the east. In 1983 the decreases were 
general, averaging five per cent. In 1934, while 
there were further decreases, there were some 
increases, the average being down less than one 
per cent. In 1935, there were a few increases. 


Electric Railways 


In electric railway service, rates had almost 
doubled by 1920, but declined slightly in 1921 
and 1922, recovering somewhat in 1923 and 
very gradually each year thereafter until 1931 
after which reductions occurred each year. 

Since 1980, on many of these railways, with 
reduced traffic, operating costs were lowered 
to some extent by reducing hours per day, and 
therefore daily wages, instead of reducing 
hourly rates. In 1934 very few changes in 
wages were made so that the index number 
was practically unchanged. In 1935 there was 
a slight recovery. 


Steam Railways 


In steam railway employment, wage in- 
creases were considerable in 1918, 1919 amd 
1920, but in 1921, decreases averaging about 
twelve per cent for all classes were made and 
in 1922 decreases for shop crafts, maintenance 
of way employees and for freight handlers, 
clerks, etc., were made, averaging about ten 
per cent. In 1926, at the end of the year, 
wages of conductors, trainmen, brakemen, 
baggagemen, and yardmen were adivanced 
about 6 per cent, thait is by half the amount of 
the reduction in 1921, and during 1927 similar 
increases were made in rates for other classes. 
In 1929, increases were secured by shop and 
maintenance of way employees and by certain 
classes of train crews on some lines. In 1931, 
while practically all classes were to a great 
extent on short time, changes in rates were 
not made until the end of the year when a 
ten per cent deduction from each employee’s 
pay was made for train, engine and telegraph 
service employees from December first. In 
the early months of 1932 the same deduction 
was applied to other classes. 

In 1933, earnings of employees in engine, 
train and telegraph service were subjected to 
a deduction of twenty per cent from May to 
October, inclusive, and fifteen per cent there- 
after. The deduction for most of the other 
classes was increased to fifteen per cent in 
December. 

Toward the end of 1934 it was arranged that 
the general deduction of fifteen per cent would 
be changed to one of twelve per cent on 
January, 1985 and to ten per cent on May 1, 
1935. 


Coal Mining 


In coal mining the index number reached 
its peak in 1921, increases having been made 
in the closing weeks of 1920. In 1922) decreases 


the mines in Alberta toward the end of the 
year. In 1926, reductions were effected in 
Nova Scotia but in the other chief fields were 
practically unchanged, Slight increases were 


were made in Nova Scotia and Vancouver made in some mines in Alberta in 1928. In 
Island and in 1923 and 1924 slight decreases Nova Scotia in February, 1930, rates for 
occurred in the latter. A substantial ‘decrease labourers were changed by increases of 5 


occurred in Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia in 1924. In 1925 decreases occurred 
in the three principal districts, being especially 
steep in Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia. Slight increases, however, were 
provided for a number of classes in some of 


cents to 15 cents per day and certain other 
datal classes were slightly increased. During 
1981 rates of wages were steady but the 
industry suffered greatly from short time, that 
is, colleries were operated less than six days 
per week to a great extent. In 19382 in Nova 
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ISOS es. 81-5 84-7 80-5 81-8 86-1 94-8 84-9 BAe Be | osc 21a 0 Iiegehen, eepeen Aces | ce ee 
1909 ses octet: 83-1 86-2 83-4 81-1 86-3 95-1 85-9 25 Il RSPR EAC ah ots REA Reet or ers Bical eae ok Psshcseno c 
TG QMiee cence cr 86-9 88-8 87-8 85-7 90-1 94-2 88-9 88 Bil; « scoteysvadlanaite: Seredevh quel c clekeste Gil aie Saran eee 
OD er ec. ie 90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 95-7 97-5 92-4 92-6 94-9 95-4 96-3 94-1 
TOURER Se ue 96-0 95-3 96-0 92-3 97-9 98-3 96-0 97-1 98-1 97-1 98-8 97-3 
IRD SR es see 100-6 160-6 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 160-0 100-0 100-90 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LO TAR Reena 100-8 100-5 102-4 101-0 101-4 101-9 101-3 101-1 101-0 103-2 94-7 101-3 
TOL eh pan eae 101-5 101-5 103-6 97-8 101-7 102-3 101-4 101-6 101-0 106-2 89-1 102-2 
OTC eT ERY, 102-4 106-9 105-8 102-2 105-9 ang ly 105-8 105-4 110-4 115-1 109-5 109-5 
OT rat ee ee 109-9 128-0 111-3 114-6 124-6f| 130-8 119-9 122-4 129-2 128-0 130-2 125-6 
TOUS res oes 125.9 155-2 123-7 142-9 158-0 157-8 143-9 145-9 152-3 146-8 150-5 147.2 
TOL crates Aawatyvs 148-2 180-1 145-9 163-2 183-9 170-5 165-3 169-5 180-2 180-2 169-8 173-4 
LOZ RSet ae 180-9 | 209-4 184-0 | 194-2 | 221-0] 197-7 197-9 202-2 | 215-3; 216-8 | 202-7 207-2 
TOO Rear 170-5 186-8 193-3 192-1 195-9 | 208-3 191-2 186-8 | 190-6 | 202-0] 152-6 189-9 
LOZ eae. 162-5 173-7 192-3 184-4 184-4 197-8 182-5 176-6 183-0 189-1 158-7 180-2 
IS CANA ae ae 166-4 174-0 | 188-9 186-2 186-4 197-8 183-3 178-3 | 181-7 | 196-1 170-4 184-2 
TOQ4e an etic 3 169-7 175-5 191-9 186-4 186-4 192-4 183-7 179-5 183 -2 197-6 183-1 186-4 
LGD Biaes apse suet rots 170-4 175-4 192-8 | 187-8 186-4 | 167-6 180-1 178-4 | 186-3 195-5 | 178-7 185-1 
LRG) en i Ae 172-1 177-4 193-3 188-4 186-4 167-4 180-8 179-4 187-3 196-7 180-8 186-3 
LOD Tas eo 179-3 178-1 195-0 189-9 198-4 167-9 184-8 185-6 187-7 199-4 182-8 196-4 
19288 S54: aeey 185-6 180-1 198-3 194-1 198-4 168-9 187-4 188-3 187-1 200-9 184-3 192-2 
OZ Oe etdet.s 5 197-5 184-6 202-3 198-6 204-3 168-9 192-7 195-0 187:8 202-1 185-6 196-0 
T9300 risus s. « 203-2 186-6 203 °3 199-4 204°3 169-4 194-4 197-3 188-2 202-3 183-9 197-1 
TOS Peer are 195-7 182-9 205-1 198-6 199-2t| 169-4 191-8 188-7 183-4 197-3 163-0 189-1 
OSD. Aas aes cs 178-2 174-7 194-2 191-1 183-9 164-0 181-4 179-4 173-6 184°3 141:3 177-7 
[O33 eae cee ae 158-0 169-2 184:3 182-7 179-7 161-9 172-6 170-2 168-1 175-7 121-7 168-3 
WO3 4a tyes 154-8 168-0 183-5 182-4 173-7 162-9 170-9 167-1 170:8 180°5 145-1 170-5 
ORS ca bdokade 159-8 169-7 | 184-5 183-7 | 183-9 | 165-8 174°6 172-4 | 174-9] 184-7 | 152-3 175-4 


*Weighted according to average numbers of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931. 

{Including some increases effected near the end of the year. 

tIncluding a ten per cent decrease for certain classes toward the end of the year. 

(a) Seven trades from 1901 to 1920, eight from 1921 to 1926, nine for 1927 to 1935; 13 cities to 1927, 14 cities to 1930, there- 
after 31 to 42 cities. 

(b) Five trades from 1901 to 1926, four for 1927 to 1935. 

(c) Two trades from 1901 to 1920, four for 1921 and 1922, six from 1923 to 1935. 

(d) Two classes from 1901 to 1920, five classes 1921 to 1935. 

(e) Twenty-three classes. 

(f) Four classes 1901 to 1920, twelve classes 1921 to 1935. 

(g) The number of samples (and industries) increased each year 1920 to 1930; machine operators, helpers, etc. also included. 


Scotia rates were reduced ten per cent in 
March, except that a minimum of $325 per 
day was provided for in the principal mines. 
In the other districts rates were reduced only 
in a few of the smaller mines. In 1933, wages 
in the Drumheller district in Alberta were re- 
duced more than ten per cent. In Nova Scotia, 
rates were unchanged in the principal mines 
but there were reductions of about fifteen per 
cent in certain mines of medium size. In 
1934 partial restorations of these reductions 
were made in some of these and some increases 
occurred in other districts, while decreases 
occurred in New Brunswick. The index num- 
ber, therefore, shows a slight increase. The 
index number for 1901 to 1935 does not include 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and the Prince- 
ton district in British Columbia. ‘The inclu- 
sion of these figures for 1934, when weigh'ted 
according to numbers of miners employed, 
made no change in the result. In 1935, in- 
creases of about five per cent were made in 
Nova Scotia and im Alberta in the Drumheller 
and Edmonton districts. 


Factory Labour 


Factory labour had shown almost the great- 
est percentage increases up to 1920, both for 
common labour and for the various trades, 
but steep decreases appeared from 1921 to 1923 
after which the trend was upward until 1931 
when a considerable number of decreases 
occurred. In 19382 decreases in rates were 
numerous and steep in some cases. There was, 
however, a pronounced tendency to reduce 
hours per week or per day or both, frequently 
on a short time basis, with relatively small 
reductions in hourly rates. In some cases, 
where hours per day were reduced more than 
daily wages, the hourly rate became higher. 
In 1933, rates were again generally downward 
but less steeply. In 1934 there were mumerous 
increases in nearly all of the manufacturing 
industries but comparatively few decreases so 
that the index number rose by nearly three 
per cent. In 1935 the upward movement con- 
tinued. In Ontario and Quebec this was due 
to some extent to agreements establishing 
minimum rates in various localities and in- 
dustries under provincial legislation. ‘These 
are outlined in Appendix D. 


Logging and Sawmilling 


In logging and sawmilling steep increases 
in wages appeared up to 1920, followed by 


particularly steep decreases in 1921, after 
which substantial increases occurred in 1923 
and 1924, with a decrease in 1925 and slight 
increases each year thereafter until 1930 when 
more decreases than increases appeared. Dur- 
ing 1931 decreases were general, and again in 
1932, wage reductions of twenty per cent being 
quite common. In 1983, wages were still 
downward but there was a pronounced up- 
ward trend toward the end of the year for the 
ensuing season. In 1934, substantial increases 
in wages were general both in logging and in 
sawmills so that the index mumber rose by 
about twenty per cent. In 1985 the increases 
averaged five per cent. (See Appendix D.) 


Nature and Scope of Report 


The main object of these reports is to show 
the changes in wages rates and in hours of 
labour during the periods covered. The figures 
given in each report afford a continuous record 
for the years included, the data being from the 
same sources as far as is possible. Whenever a 
new source of information becomes available, 
the figures for previous years are secured, if 
possible, and the record is revised accordingly. 

Information is compiled from reports of 
representative employers and of trade unions 
secured annually, and also from union agree- 
ments. Figures are secured from practically 
all the large establishments in the various in- 
dustries and from a representative member of 
the smaller establishments. These reports are 
supplemented by figures obtained by officers 
of the Department and by resident correspond- 
ents of the Lasour GazeTTe in the principal 
industrial centres. 

Wages in manufacturing are shown by 
samples numbered one, two, etc., each sample 
showing the predominant rate im a certain 
establishment; in some cases, for large estab- 
lishments two or three samples are given; in 
other cases where it appears to be preferable, a 
range of predominant rates is used. For com- 
mon labour in factories, sample rates are given 
by localities for the principal manufacturing 
centres. 

For the following industries wages are given 
in the form of samples as in the case of factory 
labour: grain elevators, electric current pro- 
duction and transmission, telephones, laundries, 
logging and sawmilling, and metal mining. The 
locality in each case is not given as it would 
in many instances make possible the identifica- 
tion of the particular establishment. 


Figures for particular localities are given 
for building, metal, and printing trades, elec- 
tric railways and civic employees in Tables I 
and II, and for trucking and cartage, and 
longshoremen in Table III, also for common 
labour in factories in Table IX. 

The statistics as to building trades show the 
prevailing rates of wages and hours of labour 
for nine classes of labour for the years 1920, 
1926, 1980, 1981, 1932, 1988, 1984 and 1935 for 
the building season beginning in the spring of 
each year. During the year 1931, however, 
changes occurred later in the season more 
extensively than is usual, and the rates in 
effect at the end of the year were therefore 
obtained and included. For 1983 a similar 
survey was made again toward the end of the 
year in several cities. As in all previous years, 
changes in rates reported down to the end of 
the year, from the sources mentioned above, 
are included. In Quebec, Ontario and Alberta, 
these include new agreement rates made obli- 
gatory on all employers affected under pro- 
vincial legislation as to collective agreements 
and industrial standards; in British Columbia 
they include minimum. rates for the construc- 
tion industry under the Male Minimum Wage 
Act; and in Manitoba under the Fair Wages 
Act. Such rates of wages and hours of labour 
are given in Appendix D. 

On steam railways, wages of employees on 
the regular staffs are fixed according to agree- 
ments between the several railways and the 
employees, members of the organizations of 
railway employees, the principal railways hav- 
ing the same rates for nearly all the principal 
classes. The figures published are taken from 
these agreements. 


In coal mining, the wages in the principal 
districts are arranged by agreements between 
the coal mining operators and the employees, 
in some cases represented by unions and in 
others by committees of employees. The 
figures published from 1920 to 1933 were taken 
from such agreements. The figures for average 
‘earnings of contract miners, however, were 
received from representative employers in 
each district. In some of the mines in these 
districts the wages of unorganized employees 
are somewhat lower than the rates in such 
agreements. For the last report, No. 18, and 
for the present report, statements as to wage 
rates and hours of labour have been requested 


from the operators of all the larger mines 
throughout Canada and the figures so secured 
have been compiled by provinces or districts. 
The resulting figures include those for many 
mines not operated under agreements as to 
wages and working conditions, and cover the 
mines in New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and 
the interior of British Columbia for which 
figures were not previously published. 

In metal mining the rates of wages and 
hours of labour are shown as samples for 
mines in the various parts of Canadia, secured 
from representative employers. 

In logging, Table VII, the data each year 
is for the season beginning in the autumn 
and ending in the spring in Eastern Canada. 


Data as to Hours 


In earlier reports the hours of labour shown 
throughout were the standard or regular 
hours per week, per day, etc., and did not 
indicate the hours actually worked either 
overtime or on short time. During 1931 a 
number of establishments in many of the 
manufacturing industries reported operations 
on a short time basis. In the report covering 
that year, No. 15, wages for such establish- 
ments were given on an hourly basis’ or 
brought to a basis of full time earnings per 
week, per day, etc., the resulting figures as 
to wage rates being therefore on the same 
basis with those for 1926 and 1930 in the 
tables. 

In Report No. 16, with figures for 1930, 
1931 and 1932, in the tables on manufacturing 
industries, the hours of labour for these years 
were those reported by employers, whether 
short time or regular hours, and the wage 
rates were brought to an hourly basis, except 
in certain industries, clothing, bread, cake, 
biscuit, candy, brewing and paper box making 
for which regular hours were reported chiefly. 
The same procedure has been followed! in sub- 
sequent reports except that wages for boot and 
shoe manufacturing are given on a weekly 
basis with the hours shown as reported. In 
this industry, as in some instances in clothing 
manufacturing, the hours actually worked by 
individual piece workers are usually not re- 
ported and the hours shown are those on which 
the department or factory is operated. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates 


In Report No. 1 tables of index numbers 
were given in order to show the general trend 
of the movement in rates of wages. The first 
set of index numbers was for the rates of 
wages from 1901 to 1920 in the thirteen 
selected cities. For each series of rates, that 
is, for each trade or occupation in each 
locality, index numbers were calculated both 
from the hourly rates and from the weekly 
rates, and these index numbers were averaged 
for all localities, by groups, thus indicating 
the relative changes in weekly rates and in 
hourly rates. The year 1913 was taken as 
the base period, that is the rate for 1913 in 
each case was taken as 100, so that the index 
numbers showed the percentage changes in 
rates from time to time prior to and since 
that date. An average was also made for all 
of the series in these tables, in order to 
indicate the general trend in wages in such 
trades as a whole. In making the average 
index numbers for the six groups the simple 
arithmetical averages were taken, no allow- 
ance being made for the importance of each 
trade or group by using a system of weighing. 
In Report No. 3 this table of index numbers 
for the thirteen cities was brought down to 
September, 1921. 


In subsequent reports the index numbers 
of hourly rates from 1901 to 1921 have been 
reproduced, with figures since 1921 calculated 
by acertaining the average increase or de- 
crease per cent in the figures for each group 
each year from the figures for the preceding 
year and adjusting the group index number 
accordingly. The index numbers therefore 
show approximately the movement of wage 
rates in each group for the past year as com- 
pared with the movement in previous years 
and show current levels as compared with 
levels in 1913. In Report No. 3 index numb- 
ers of daily wages in coal mining were given, 
calculated in the same manner as the index 
numbers in Report No. 1. The index number 
for the coal mining group since 1921 has 
been calculated in the same manner as those 
for the other groups. The index numbers 
for metal trades, previously calculated from 
Section b in Table I, omitted for 1931 and 
1932, were calculated from the average per- 
centage changes in the samples for such trades 
in Table X for those years. 


A table of index numbers of wages for 
factory trades, for common labour in factories, 
and for lumbering, logging and sawmilling, 
calculated from the sample rates published 
was also given for the period 191i to 1920 
in Report No. 1. These figures have been 
brought down to 1935 in the same manner as 
the other index numbers since 1921 were 
calculated. 

The classes of labour for which rates were 
used for the calculation of the index number 
table for the full period 1901 to 1985 are, in 
the main, skilled trades; and practically all 
of these classes, including the unskilled, are 
organized to a great extent in trade and! labour 
unions. These index numbers, therefore, show 
the trend of wage rates in a number of organ- 
ized occupations whose members, except coal 
miners and steam railway employees, work 
chiefly in cities. They do not, however, in- 
dicate the changes in wages outside of in- 
dustrial centres. 

The index numbers calculated from sample 
rates of wages in factories show the trend of 
wages for labour in manufacturing industries 
in which there are many establishments in 
small centres as well as in cities. The figures 
for lumbering cover sawmilling in both large 
and small centres and logging in the principal 
districts. 


Wewghted Average Index Numbers 


For the present report, in addition to the 
simple average for the six groups with figures 
from 1901 to 1985, weighted averages have 
been calculated for these six groups and! also 


for all nine groups in those years for which 


figures are available. The index number for 
each group is weighted by the average number 
of wage-earners in the industry represented, as 
shown by the decennial or the annual indus- 
trial census of 1921 and of 1931, the average 
of the figures for these two dates being taken 
in each case. 


The weights were as follows (in thousands) : 
building trades 148; metal trades 131; printing 
trades 25; electric railways 18; steam railways 
161; coal mining 28; common factory labour 
110; miscellaneous factory ‘trades 368; logging 
and sawmilling 77. 


It will be observed that this weighting has 
most effect in modifying the effect on the gen- 
eral averages of the figures for coal mining 
and lumbering in which from time to time 
since 1920 the changes have been quite differ- 
ent from those in the other groups. 

Weighting, within groups, although desirable, 
has not been done. In such groups by occupa- 
tions or industries weighting makes compara- 
tively little difference as rates of wages for 


the various classes of labour tend to rise and 
fall to the same extent even in different locali- 
ties. In the three groups, Common Factory 
Labour, Miscellaneous Factory Trades, and 
Logging and Sawmilling, the index numbers, 
being calculated from samples, the averages 
are automatically weighted by the number 
of samples which vary according to the num- 
ber of workers in the various occupations and 
industries. 
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Taste I—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(a) BumDING 











Bricklayers Carpenters _|Electrical Workers Painters 
and Masons 
Locality | o_o ~oi 
Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scoria 
Sydney— 
BODO Rare LURE ee fa cai RNR comes nae net om 95 48 5708 48 80 48 75 48 
NO 2G erty Sich vaielecetaie eh urdidie auateeoere staan Senneterre aL aapale 1.00 48 .80 48 80 48 80 48 
NO SO Ge ee sees ERE eS LURE Benn oreer reeeereI gh tate 1.05-1.10 48 .80 44 80 48 80 44 
LOST ae she eit OS cis Sa eee OM en Ce MEE 05 48 .80 44 80 48 75 44 
TOS AN Comet iaect eae) Ny ak a a REO RCRA 95 48 .70 44 70 48 | .65- .70 44 
TOUS RUT OER is Ab IST Bee TARA Sh cia Lee aia gL .95 48 .70 44 .50 48 .65 44 
it ey ENON Mee pr NE aA Teen lke Uk i .90 48 .70 44 50 48 | .50- .65 44 
TILES Ue a VTC BST EL il eee pralaie tae .90 48 .60-. 70 44 .50 48 | .60- .65 44 
Halifar— 
G20 Bees. eg vataies ¢: SALA Oe SIN OI nem en 75 44 .66 | 44-54 70 44 66 44 
LOA G oh eea fers (scams oreo tateva vote cits neveretcreke eterete ie er rcee nec eTe 90 44 Ay 4 60 44 57 44 
NOB Ue Ry He mle laiele. oatel's a Aveawal ancl eaaatetaTe Eta arene ES te 1.15-1.25 44 Wie 44 90 44 73 44 
bt BN DSM RE ROM Mera U A oy aaite SLAM h od Ue, Ugh 1.15 44 Ae 44 1.00 44 73 44 
MOB eRe cha eh alaQa lu Cg Rie yay ptttamRt aie Tne estan Re Nr 974 44 . 674 44 85 44 674 44 
DBS the aga: slaeg yal ahs es aa.le MU rc Da a aN Re 80-.974 44 as 44 80 44 50 44 
TRE RY ERMA UR IEG Ae Sl RINNE Be se 8h GaN 972 44 55 44 80 44 50 44 
TOS OS gore erate etal i abate Cae te Ue eee Ree nC RCo 971 44 | .55- .60 44 80 44 | .50- .55 44 
PrincE Epwarp ISLAND 
Charlottetown— 
ODO ii PECTIN NSN ula ao, gietie a eb ANC Save pel ee Se ates are ah .75-1.00 54 | .40- .60 54 | .45- .60 54 | .41- .60 54 
ADTs Seale OBS, Wire ee UNAS SR ae Tan é .10- .80 54 | .40- .60 54 | .45- .60 54 | .385- .50 54 
LOS Ores Rion aire ulate ln alr aan .85- .90 48 | .45- .60 54] .50- .60 48-54 | .40- .60 48-54 
LOST eis Weal a tA A ts pak azeateney erie Ae .85- .90 48 | .45- .55 54 | .50- .60 48-54 | .40- .60 48-54 
OSD i Sh NOU Res Manian ae . 80 48 | .40- .50 54 .50 54 | .40— .50 54 
bs a ROB OTPR Marea A LOBE AUR ILE DA HT eS PIN 75 48 45 54 50 48 .45 54 
FOB eer ea ghee ata tre te TU HA at aC URAL SSC nen a 15 48 | .40- .50 48-54 .50 48 | .40- .50 48-54 
POSSE RUS ale or Wt SA Apa renee ay pari ee ae 15 48 | .35- .55 | 48-54 .50 48 | .85- .50 | 48-54 
New Brunswick 
Moncton— 
POZO EE re, cI SeNG Share ac RUM SE ST aE Re To erp 91 48 .70 48 | .65- .70 48 | .55— .65 | 48-54 
BS PL URED? DAUD UNS RIOR aor helk Pude sl Atel sine got, he 91- .94 48 | .50- .60 BO? | cele siete cierto 50 48-54 
OBOE ce eteaie Seats cis lateral arn re Rane, ce te cers 1.123-1.15 44 | .60- .65 54 65 48 | .50- .60 48-54 
DA a LSAT Rel Aa MOM NE RP eG a CS Le od 1.123 44 | .50- .65 54 .65 48 | .50- .60 48-54 
BER PARR LER Ia Ae SAS Ao 15 ep lA Aan cle .90 44 .50 48 60 48 50 44 
OBS siesta atie ic saiia kia AME na ee era at 2 Oa .50- .70 | 44-48 | .35- .40 | 44-60 ]..........]........ .25- .55 | 44.60 
TERY. BPR SO reagan en cet RSS el ab haO) alah! hot .50- .75 44-48 | .35- .55 44-54 .60 44-48 | .40- .50 44-54 
LO I bea SUE RUE ER ieee Cm Lea i A) .50- .75 | 44-48 | .35- .55 | 44-54 .60 | 44-48 } .40- .50 | 44-54 
Saint John— 
KY 6 MUAH Iege) ARMM ore annals nl 8 75- .80 | 48-50 | .60- .65 48-54 .50 48 my (i) 44-48 
DO 2G baie ele cutee a oe eee etnias Romer tee heehee a enan 1.00 44-48 | .50- .60 48-54 .50 48 | .50- .65 44-48 
NUS) RM PPC AE AH 6 tan es eA ina ban a 1.15 44-48 15 44-48 65 48 . 65 44-48 
NOS 1 eis Aico a ia ream eee Crm acces ald 44-48 75 44-48 . 65 48 65 44-48 
DGB Diet da Ag OP ae att rebar rere Oe eter et ae ha tacchate ae a 1.00 44-48 . 60 44-48 . 65 44-48 . 65 44-48 
RSS STON) Ane Gmnrmee ER KNEE Puss carves oe .90 44} .50- .60 44-48 | .60- .75 44-48 .55 44-48 
OSA re eaten Sa elle care enra tarsi Te meet rales .90 44 | .50- .60 44-48 | .50- .65 44-48 | .50- .55 44-48 
DOB B 3S aie lete bec eeete res uae ete bathe reheat rere .90 44 | .50- .60 | 44-48 | .50- .65 | 44-48] .50- .55 | 44-48 
QUEBEC 
Quebec—* 
TODO! sc S rere eiartie Micean ins tthe Te cree tie hae nn on Te Ay (5) 50 | .50- .60 | 48-60] .50- .65 54 | .50- .60 54 
1D RPP OO es URE Me RR MN caSve pitts helcy deeds .90 54 | .45- .55 | 54-60] .45- .55 54 | .40- .60 | 48-54 
LOS ie oc ehcucttetere dete cre eR TRC Tee Rete 1.00 44-54 | .50- .60 44-54 | .50- .65 44-54 | .50- .60 44-54 
TOST fF) 53 a ees AE ee Ne MU Os > earner Ove: 1.00 | 44-54 | .50- .60 | 44-54] .50- .65 | 44-54 | .50- .60 | 44-54 
O82 ots 3) oh anes Wh A ena Toes a Re ee .90-1.00 44-54 | .50- .55 48-54 | .50- .60 48 | .50- .60 48-54 
OBS As CHS oe craic ace SBE ee Re eet ee net. Aird 40-54 | .40- .55 40-54 | .45- .55 40-48 | .40- .50 40-54 
LRT, a Pa tag le GRGl giRiaiss Gets cle mye cesta cena .70 40-48 | .35- .50 40-48 |} .40- .55 40-48 | .30- .50 40-48 
BOSD isn is Senn erie ote cte nan oT Enero ecee Seer .70- .80 | 40-48 | .40- .60 | 40-48 | .45- .65 | 40-48 | .45- .55 | 40-48 
Montreal*— 
LODO Es Perch teh y Prats accictbec ene eee aa eon rece tite cree 1.00 44 673 48 | .65- .80 54 .65 | 50-54 
KORACI oe A ae REN der tne Sie aerate stale See 1.00 50 | .65- .75 | 44-60] .60- .70 | 44-463] .60- .70 | 44-49 
1 AUS | UREA CSA as ain UT A i dai oh 1.20 44 | .75- .85 44-55 | .75- .90 44-463] .65- .85 44-49 
WAY) Re ase OR RIS ope AMER CM LiL Sikeg Ae oh 1.00-1.20 44 | .65- .85 44-55 | .75- .90 | 44-4634] .65- .85 44-49 
TUE Dae i A RRR RAT RS. 5 1 oe oc i oe .15— .85 44 | .60- .75 44-55 Ares 54 .65 44-49 
OSB 4 We, OMe Nt IS AI SR RD ok .50- .75 40-50 | .80- .65 40-60 . 65 44 | .45- .60 40-50 
DOS 4g ia elena aunt ous cove SAMIR RO Pe RE renee ot .40- .70 40-50 | .30- .60 40-55 | .50- .65 40-48 | .30- .60 40-50 
LOS5 Mos. Mee alse che eee ee eee ccatnte : .70— .90 | 40-48 | .60- .70 | 40-48 | .65- .70 | 40=48 | .60- .65 | 40-48 


* During the 1934 building season agreements approved by Order in Council under the Quebec Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934, established minimum rates of wages for various tnades in several 
localities and surrounding districts. Such rates are given in Appendix ‘“A.’’ The rates of wages in the above 
table for 1934 include those paid before the agreements came into force. Hours of labour in the building 
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‘LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 








“TRADES 
Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per er per per per r per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ —$ $ $ 
95 48 75-. 80 BST Rao coals needa lloras koe ees 1.00 48 45-.50 48 
BE) Ser PRIN ewe tae ss 70.75 Cs aR Os HL I ie Ut OE Se ME MORNE; MB) IRL I. AM FARE «2 ol 
SN ere 0 eat eR ae ZEN AN De EN Oe Seale ERR A Regia Fe .85-.40 44 
1.00 44 215 BARON AR REA oe MRE LRM AIS oe ics cecal tye: ait) (lala resins, eae deare .35-. 40 44 
80 44 75 BaD ate. eR ROC REEMO TI aie c.cma tales aie wack a dares .30-.35 44-54 
80 48 75 44 55-.90 HLS) ae ie a a ee de 25-.35 48-54 
80 48 75 44 .55 PM IP Saree sok eee c a: llatenverat neces mee 25-.35 44-54 
80 48 75 44 DO EA Macrae ohshacet We late salevd rate 25-.35 44-54 
75 44 70 44 .70 44 . 75-. 80 44 40—.45 48-54 
90 44 60 44 . 60 44 80 44 25-.35 44-54 
1.00 44 90 44 . 85 44 .90 44 35-.45 44-54 
1.00 44 1.00 44 85 44 .90 44 35-.40 44-54 
85 44 85 44 74s) 44 .90 44 35-.40 44-48 
70 44 70-. 85 44 65-.70 44 70-. 80 44 30-.40 44-54 
70 44 75 44 55-.70 A4 70 44 30-.40 44-54 
~70-.75 44 75 44 65-.70 44 70 44 30-. 40 44-48 
.60-. 80 54 60 48-54 .55 54 .50-. 75 54 .35-. 40 54 
.55-. 65 48 . 60 48 .45-. 60 54 .45-.50 54 .35-.50 54 
.10-.75 48 . 60 48 .70-.75 48 .90 48 .30-.45 54 
.70 48 60 48 70-. 75 48 90 48 30-. 40 48-54 
70 48 50-.60 48 .70 48 80 48 25-.35 54 
70 48 50 48 65 48 75 48 25 54 
70 48 50 48 . 65 48 75 48 25-.35 48-54 
70 48 50 48 60 48 75 48 25-.35 48-54 
91 48 77-. 85 48 60-. 68 48 91 48 40-.50 48 
91-.94 48 65 48 60 48 80 48 30-.35 48-60 
90 48 85-.90 44 . 60 48 90 48 30-.40 48-54 
1.00 48 90 44 60-. 65 48 75-.90 48 30-.40 48-54 
90 44 80 44 .55 48 60 48 30-.35 48-5 
.50-.70 44 70 44 .50 1, 51 RRR ena sb e al fesoer nce eat 25-.35 44-€0 
.50-.75 44-48 70 44-48 55-. 60 44-48 70 44-48 25-.35 44-60 
75 44-48 70 44-48 55-. 60 44-54 70 44-48 25-.35 44-€0 
80 48 65 48 60 48 80 48 45 48-54 
1.00 44-48 65 48 60 48 80 48 30-.45 48-54 
1.15 44-48 75 44-48 ah) 48 80 44 35-.40 48-54 
1.15 44-48 75 44-48 65-. 75 48 80 44 35-.40 48-54 
1.00 44-48 65-.75 44-48 . 65 44-48 80 48 30-.40 48-54 
90 44 60 44-48 50-. 60 44-48 80 44 30-.35 44-54 
90 44 50-. 65 44-48 50-. 65 44-48 60-.70 44 30-.35 44-54 
90 44 -60-.70 44-48 50-. 65 44-48 60-.70 44 80-.35 44-54 
70 54 50-. 60 54-60 50- .55 54 65-.70 48-54 45 54 
85 54 45-.60 54-60 45-.55 54 45-.60 54 30-. 40 54-60 
1.00 44-54 50-.60 44-60 50-. 65 44-54 60-. 80 44-60 30-.45 44-60 
1.00 44-54 .50-. 60 44-54 .50-. 60 44-54 . 60-. 80 44-55 .30-.45 44-60 
.90-1.00 44-48 .50-. 60 44-48 .50-. 60 44-491 .60-.80 44-48 .30-.40 44-54 
off 40-54 40-.55 40-48 40-.55 40-48 .50-. 65 40-48 30-.35 40-54 
70 40-48 40-.55 40-48 40-.55 40-48 50-. 65 40-48 25-.35 40-54 
70 40-48 45-.65 40-48 45-.65 40-48 50-. 65 40-48 35-.40 40-48 
.80 54 75 44 .60-. 65 44-50 3) 44 45 50 
1.00-1.123 44-491 .65-. 80 44-491 .70 44-50 15 44 .30-. 40 50-60 
1.05 44-494 .90 44 .80 44 .75-1.00 44 .35-.45 44-60 
.85-1.05 44-493 .90 44 .80 44 .75-1.00 44 .30-.40 44-60 
. 85 44-492 215 44 . 65 44 . 75-1.00. 44 .30-. 40 44-60 
-50- .75 40-50 .50-. 75 44 .50-.65 44 .70 44 .15-.40 44-60 
. 67 40 .50-.75 40-54 .50-.60 40-50 .65- .70 40 .15-.40 40-60 
.70- .80 40 -65-.75 40-44 .60-. 70 40-44 .50- .75 40 .30-. 40 40-48 


industry are governed by Orders-in-Council under the Quebec Hours of Work Act, 1933, namely eight hours 
per day, forty hours per week; on provincial and municipal undertakings, a two-shift system of six hours per 
day, thirty-six hours per week is compulsory. 
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Tarte I—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(a) BumDING 


epimers Carpenters Electrical Workers Painters 
Locality —_ |) oe i icmme_ ecm 
Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
ONTARIO 
Ottawa— 
TO cia hat) cuter eS Siena on epe sti akcel Seana aes Meroe 1.00 44 85 44 . 80 44 75 44 
UG 2G eis ROARGEN AD eee yc eM GL cs Aha ee PM Bua Ye 1.10 44 75 44 . 80 44 65 44 
1 AS (UPR SG ie Coe CAMPER Ie Sp cay oy ee CRN voit eae Ee ie oN Heo 44 90 44 . 80 44 70 44 
OSE Ss Fra Cetera tty sec ttece) & A pe Setar fore en Merc Ue ne ids 44 90 44 .80 44 70 44 
1M VARS 8 3 Peer Rie ee WEN eS TE CAID) Raat Art 1.00-1.123 44 . 80 44 | .70- .80 44 . 60 44 
1 KU Str Sigman yee ALO CARRS MRR OR A Fey AN A tC a aoa .75-1.124 44 .70 44 . 70 44 1 .50- .60 44 
Ao ROD Bed (AR UR NRL AE 0 A Uae Ae ae .75-1.00 44 710) 44 .70 44 | .50- .60 44 
5 OURS Nec 8 180e i perirs MEN a tM aileme? oe i CAA Seo .75-1.00 44 70t 44 .70 44 60t 44 
Kingston— 
O20 a eB SUR svasevalfe ass Rilgcabetenaee qe wich tee aay eee maa 85 48 he) 44 .70 44 70 44 
GOZO o's) .ctertte Ned ete bce: ste ediive one volaseven Rie ame eto 1.00 44 . 85 44 .70 44 70 44 
NOS ON cic, Bee wets ci exe vshe MRetee nays erect ee aera 1.10 44 .90 44 .80 44 80 44 
TAGE INMATE i) Pee A VS 8 Ee Ue 1.10 44 . 90 44 . 80 44 . 80 44 
IO OARS A | RED AOR oe. AL Me Ee. Es» 2k ne MRA 1.10 44 .90 44 . 80 44 | .70- .80 44 
OBS ce cance eet io os debs oss clas ae cere sees 95 44 ates: 44 70 44 70 44 
1 SA Ra eae OD RAIN AOC Pe 2 eh 95 44 75 44 70 44 70 44 
UGS a Miaeelie Aree 1 Pan ah UR Meee mate AB ly AN ane ap 95 44 75 44 70 44 70 44 
Belleville— 
ROL ee Onanrai TMOG ERD mer Eee me alah, ANE ee, eT 75 54 65 GOT seca aye eh ener Aa bets co fen beraretane steve a are re - 
TROP AT REE neat teh Rae DE Eat li aan INI RT Oe Moe 90 54 Avs: 54 75 48 60- .75 54 
TDS Ole re pb aia sie disks ute i Mae coe Manna pe Rca ne eR 1.00 44-54 .80 44-54 75 48 70- .75 54 
OS Le ci a teeter crete oe: 5 lol cay eR sere: asi ue een le 1.00 44-54 .80 44-54 75 48 70- .75 54 
NOS AMIRI Un pease aI aS AOE rR Oi 90 54 50-.70 54 60 | 48-54 | .50- .65 54 
ES BUR St | A A Aero Uipeee Rm R10 hs eG Sy 75 54 50-. 60 54 60 54 40- .50 54 
HOB At eee ie NOUR NEN Ses Gt Ea ieee ta: 65-.75 | 48-54 50-.60 | 48-54 48 | .35- .50 48 
LAER S ROMP ANNE) eaten Ub «A 9 Cae ogy el. Aare, IN te 75-.90 48-54 50-.70 48-60 60-. 75 48 35- .60 48-60 
Peterborough— 

(SAU BRENE ale NY EAN UNOLR ool | RC ARRAS Oe reise 85 48 75-.85 | 44-54 .75—.85 48 60-.70 44 
ODO UMM ENN sly Spay aie ao as ome eas amet Le rapa ote 1.00 48 .60-.75 44-54 624 48 0 44 
JNO TUR ARUS PED ges Sytem dtl ee Aes uaa. Se Mie Ai deal 1.10 44-48 .60-.80 44-54 .60-.90 44-48 50 44 
LU LIVERS SU a aA eA oie eb edie Reet ard 1.10 44-48 .60-.70 44-54 .70-.80 44-48 50 44 
LUA ORES SEs es SS 2), Es aie RNR > OS aC A 1.00 44-48 .60-.70 44-54 .70-.80 44-48 50 44 
0 apse pe ae SPR (0 SR IA Le 75-.85 40-44 .50-.60 44-48. Uh. Tele as ore tle che etcts 45 44 
ea aaa RI. Uae Rat aint oy © eat aa A A ea DA 75 44 .45-.50 BAAS UE Sep ll, oh autre 40-.50 44 
1182 aaa Pe B= SN aC es 2 REE ra 75 44 50-.65 44-48) ||. URS. Cael ke ees 40-.90 44 

Toronto— 
BOZO ICI AE Fee Mae oc ce Ch Me MUM csr Sree nee conan ee: 1.00 44 .90 44. 874 44 75 44 
2G eT LURE Lai os Se CHEM oe ct y/o PNR d ieee seach 1.123 44 80-.90 44 .80 44 65-. 75 44 

TYE B CT iets VAN IR «ual Boy ic eireeaem, Cie dally A ooo ied) 44 1.10 44 1.25 44 85-.90 44 
thE st DS APR IO Eee Senin tan ear, EU oo 1.10 44 1.10 44 1325 44 75-.85 44 
Bie wh baer Cas aE MN RE ok IR 1.00 40 .90 40 1.00 40 75-. 824 44 
1 BD Nags, 8 “ROB ENE he ERR i, Pe a 90 40-44 60-.80 40-44 1.00 40 50-.75 44 
cS he COM ohne sss tile: tie SEMTe ot caus sels) eek steer are « 75-.90 40-44 60-.80 40-44 85-1.00 40 50-.75 44 
TO a UR eae Se er Wes TL RU eb lm ee. yo Sa ee 90t 40 80T 40 1.007 40 75t 44 

St. Catharines— 
TROY CRIES SUR'S Yd be ret ieee ads By RR abe Beno. beara .90 44 .85 44 .70 44 .70 44 
85 44). Trees: ||). ee se Ane 44 
1.00 44 60-.75 44 .80 44 
90 44 60-. 75 44 .80 44 
90 44 60-.70 44-50 70 44 
60-.75 44 BOO 44-50 65 44 
60-.75 44 .65 44-50 65 44 
60-.75 44 65-.70 44 60-.75 44 
85 44 85 44 673 44 
80 44 Lif 44 70 44 
1.00 44 85 44 75 44 
90 44 .95 44 15 44 
90 44 .95 44 75 44 
75 40 BY (3) 44 .60-.70 40-44 
75— 80 40 EB} 44 60 40 
75-.80 40 75 44 60t 40 
80 44 75 44 60 50 
80 44 .70-.75 44 60-.65 44 
90 44 .60-.70 44 65-.70 44 
44 .65-.70 44 60-.75 44 
70-.80 44 .60-.70 44 60 44 
44 .60 44 55 44 
70 44 .50-.70 44 5 44 
70T 44 .50-.70 44 50-. 60 44 





+ Rate in effect under Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con, 


TRADES—Con. 








Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per er er per per per per er per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
.85 44 .80 44 .75 44 .874-1.00 44 . 60 44-50 
1.00 44 85 44 83 44 1.00 44 .45-.50 44-54 
1.00 44 1.05 44 1.00 44 1.05 44 45- .50 44-54 
1.00 44 1.05 44 1.00 44 1.05 44 45-.50 44-54 
85 44 924 44 90 44 .90 44 40-. 45 44-54 
75 44 vhs) 40-44 75 40-44 60- .90 44 35-.40 44-54 
75 44 75 40-44 75 40-44 60- .80 44 35-.40 44-54 
80T 44 75 40 75 40-44 80 44 35-.40 44-54 
85 48 80 44 . 80 44 UB ARN Ir cdtevereielore rear ticrclet ees 
1.00 44 90 44 . 80 44 1.00 44 35-. 40 44 
1.10 44 90-1.00 44 .90 44 1,10 44 30-. 40 44 
1.10 44 90 44 .90 44 1.10 44 30-.40 44 
1.10 44 75- .90 44 70-.90 44 1.10 44 35 44 
95 44 75— .80 44 . 80 44 95 44 30 44 
95 44 65- .80 44 65-. 80 44 95 44 35-.40 44 
95 44 70- .80 44 60-.70 44 95 44 35-.40 44 
75 54 .70 54 . 60 CASH [NEE RSM PCE MRC UOLU AGRI HO cy AEM NR 4 3 oy dt 
90 54 70- .75 48 60-. 75 48 9 54 40-.45 54 
1.00 44-54 70- .90 48 60-—. 70 48 1.00-1.25 44-54 30-. 40 54 
1.00 44-54 70-1.00 48 60-. 70 48 00 44-54 35-. 40 54 
90 54 70- .90 48-54 -70 48-54 90 48-54 30-. 40 54 
75 54 60- .70 40-54 50-.70 40-54 75- .80 48-54 30-.40 54 
.65- .75 48-54 60 40-48 55-.60 40-50 80 48 25-.40 48-54 
.75- .80 48-54 60- .75 40-48 55-.70 40-48 75- .90 48-54 30-.40 48-54 
85 48 75-.90 48 65-. 75 48 1.00 48 40-. 60 48-54 
1.00 48 65-.75 44 55-.75 48-54 1.00 48 35-.40 48-54 
1.00-1.10 44 70-.90 44 60-.80 44-50 1.00-1.10 48 85-. 45 48-54 
1.00 44 60-.75 44 60-.80 44-50 90-1.00 48 35-.45 48-54 
1.00 44 60-.75 44 60-.75 44-48 90 44 35 48-54 
75 44 60-.75 44 50-.70 40-48 COs SAU apni 30-.35 44-50 
75 44 60-.75 44 50-.70 40-48 Le Rw ash ee 25-.35 44-48 
75 44 60-.65 44 50-.70 44-48 75 44 25-.40 44-48 
1.00 44 90 44 90 44 1.00 44 55-. 65 44-60 
1.26 44 1.00 4 85 44 1.00 44 35- 65 44-60 
1.373 40 1.25 40-44 1.15 44 1.25 44 40-.65 44-60 
1.123 40 1.25 40 1 073 44 1.25 44 40-.60 44-60 
1.00 40 1.00 40 90 40 1.00 40 30- 50 40-48 
75-1.00 40 85 40 Bri: 40 873 40 35- 50 40-48 
75-1.00 40 85 0 75 40 873 4 40-.60 40-48 
90 40 90T 40 75 40 873 40 50t-. 60T 40-48 
90 44 70-.80 44 .70 44 1.00 44 35-.50 44-50 
1.00-1.15 44 90 44 .90 BA are tse aeha tele levee are eens 40-.50 44-50 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.00 BAN era ké 5a. Berne line OAM ea 40-.45 44-50 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.00 EAM Wepeed tt aaa ape aaa ee ae 40-.45 44-50 
1.106 44 90 44 .90 TN Re Oa a a pA Ee 40 44-50 
90 44 75 44 15 Ce a i sicie cic ces IORI Om cs Ire F 35 44-50 
90 44 75 44 Mo 7. VAS VR Ae etl 35 44 
90 44 75 44 70-. 75 44 80 44 35-.40 44 
1.00 44 85 44 85 44 874 44 .50-.60 44-50 
1.123 44 .90 4 85 44 1.00 44 .40 55-60 
125 44 1.10 40-44 1.00-1.063 44 1225 44 .40-.50 44-60 
1.25 44 1.10 40 .00 44 1.25 44 .40-.45 44-60 
1.00 44 1.10 40 1.00 44 1.25 44 .40 44-60 
90 40 80-.90 40 75 44 873 44 .40 44-60 
90 40 .80 40 Nie 44 875 40 30-.45 44-54 
90 40 80t 40 75 44 874 40 30-.45 44-54 
1.00 44 .85 44 50 1.00 ED A Atel Latte sonnets 
1.00-1.25 4 .85 44 60-.70 50 90 44 30-.50 44-60 
als 44 85-.90 44 60-.75 44 1.15 44 30-. 45 44-60 
80-1.00 44 90 44 60-.75 44 1.00 44 25-.45 44-60 
.80 44 90 44 .60-.75 44 1.00 44 40 44-60 
.75-.90 44 ai) 44 .50-, 65 44 .90 44 .85-.40 44 
.90 44 Py fi} 44 .50-. 65 44 .90 44 .35-.40 44 
.90 44 Stes 44 .50— 65 44 .90 44 .30- 40 44 


t Rate in effect under Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935. 


Locality 


OntTARIOoO—Continued 


OPUS Sli SEARO Vi.) I RAR 30 cit noo 





OS hic), ie ote parenate Aight ae Re ee eae lana Or Sint CO RO ein eS 
Fort William— 
OD (he ioe, Wee os hg ate eras nc Neh A koe eee teen 


1h RRR Lee a REA Ue) pct foh a Pal Ed oariy hota 
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Taste I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF" 


(a) Bumprinea. 


ee pts Carpenters Electrical Workers Painters 
Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ a) $ 
1.00 | 44-48 ayes 44 60 59 .60 48 
1.10 44 80 44 .65 50 .60 48 
1.20 44 .80 44 65 50 60 48 
1.123 44 .80 44 65 50 .60 48 
1.00 44 60-.70 44 50-. 60 44 .50 48 
50-.75 44 40-.60 44 40-.50 44 40 44 
75-.90 44 60-.70 44 50-.75 44 40-.60 44 
70-.90 44 60-.70 44 50-.75 44 50-.60 44 
1.00 50 85 44 nfo 0! Is seateis oem eek ees 
1.00-1.05 50 50-.85 55 .65-.75 50 .60 | 50-59 
1.C00-1.20 | 50-59 60-.85 | 50-55 60-.80 | 48-50 .50 | 50-59 
1.00 | 44-50 60-.85 48 60-.70 | 48-50 .50 50 
.80 44 .65 44 50-.65 48 .50 50: 
.80 44 40-.60 44-54 50-.60 48 .60 44 
.80 44 40-.60 | 44-54 50-.60 | 44-50 40-.50 44 
80 44 40-.70 | 44-54 50-.60 | 44-50 35-.50 | 40-44 
1.00 44 15 44 As 44 .70 44 
1.10 44 60-. 80 44 75-.90 44 60-.65 44 
1.20 44 70-.80 44 70-.85 44 60-.75 44 
1.00 44 60-.75 44 70-.75 44 55-.70 44. 
1.00 44, 60-.75 44 60-.75 44 55-.70 44, 
.80 44 40-.65 44 40-.60 44 40-.60 44. 
.80 44 40-.65 44 50-.60 44 50-.60 44 
80 44 50-.70 44 807 40 50-. 60 44 
1.00 54 60-.70 60 .50 55 65-.70 54. 
1.00-1.10 54 60-.623] 55-60 e025 48 .60 5 
1.10 54 60-. 65 5 674 54 65 | 48-54 
1.10 50 50-.65 | 50-54 60 54 65 | 48-54 
1.10 | 50-54 50-.623 44 .60 54 .60 | 48-54 
95 | 44-54 50-.60 44 50-.60 54 .60 | 44-54 
95 | 44-54 50-.60 44 60 5 .50 44 
95 44 50-.70 44 70 | 44-54 50-.60 44 
1.25 44 1.00 54 1.00 48 15 48. 
1:35 44 1.00 44 1.25 44 85 44 
1.45 44 1.10 44 1.373 44 85 44 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.25 40 05 44 
1 25 44 1.00 44 1.25 40 5k 44. 
.90-1.25 | 40-44 | .75-1.00 44 1.25 40 | .50-.75 44 
.90 | 40-44 .80 4 1,00 40 | .50-.60 44 
.90T 40 .80T 40 1.00 40 | .50-.65 44 
1.25 44 1.00 | 44-54 .90 48 65-.70 54 
1.10 4 55-.75 | 44-54 ‘ 44-54 65 54 
1.25 44 60-.75 | 44-54 | .75-1.00 | 44-50] .60-.75 | 44-54 
1.00 44 55-.75 | 44-54 | .75-1.00 | 44-50] .50-.70] 44-54 
1.00 44 55-.75 | 44-49 | .75-1.00 48 .50-.60 | 44-54 
1.00 44 55-.75 44 60-.75 | 44-48 .50-.60 | 44-54 
1.00 44 55-.75 44 | .60-.75 | 44-48 .50-.60 | 44-54 
1.00 44 50-.70 44} .60-.75 | 44-48 .50-.60 | 44-54 
1.25 44 1.00 | 44-54 85 48 .65 | 44-50 
1.10 44 60-.75 | 44-54 .75 | 44-54 65 54 
1.25 44 .55-.75 | 44-54 |} .75-1.00 |} 44-54 .60-.75 | 44-54. 
1.00 44 .55-.75 | 44-54 | .75-1.00 | 44-54 .50-.70 | 44-54 
1.00 44 55-.75 | 44-49 | .75-1.00 48 .50-.60 | 44-54 
1.00 44 §5-.75 44 60-.75 | 44-48 .50-.60 | 44-54 
1.00 44 55-.75 44 60-.75 | 44-48 50-.60 | 44-54 
1.00 44 50-.70 44 60-.75 | 44-48 50-.60 | 44-50: 
1.25 44 1.00 44 924 44 .874 44 
1.35 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 85 4 
1.45 44 1.10 44 1.10 44 95 44 
1.35 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 85 44 
1.35 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 70-.80 44 
1.05 44 75 44 | .90-1.00 44 .70 44 
1.00 44 15 44 | .85-.90 44 .70 44 
1.00 44 15 44 85 44 .70 44 


** Minimum rates in effect under Fair Wages Act, Manitoba, 1916, as amended in 1934. 
t+ Rate in effect under Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935. 
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LABOURIN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 


TRADES—Con. 








Labourers 
Wages Hours 
per per 
hour week 
$ 
.50 54 
.40-.50 44 
.45-.50 44 
.40 44 
.35-.40 44 
.380-.40 44 
.30-.40 44 
.30-.40 44 
40-.50 50 
30-.50 50-59 
.40 48-59 
35 48-59 
.30-, 40 44-50 
.30-.40 44-50 
.25-.40 44-60. 
50-.55 44-50 
40-.50 44-50 
35-55 44-50 
.35-.50 44-50, 
.85-.45 44-48 
.80-.45 44 
.80-.45 44 
.85-.45 44 
-45-.50 60 
.40-.45 60 
.85—.45 50-60 
.85-.45 50-60 
.35-.40 50 
.30-.40 44-50 
.25-.30 44-60 
.30-.40 44-60 
65 50 
60 54 
.45-.65 44-54 
.45-.50 44-54 
45 44-494. 
-40-.45 44-50 
.40-.50 44-50 
.50t 44-48 
.60 48-60 
.85-.40 48-60 
.85-.50 48-60 
.30—.45 48-60 
.80-.40 44-60 
.30-.40 44-60 
.380-.40 44-60 
.35-.40 44-54 
.60 48-60 
35-.40 48-60 
35-.50 48-60 
30-.45 44-60 
30-.40 44-60 
30-.40 44-60 
30-.40 44-60 
35-.40 44-54 
.55-.60 50 
.40-.50 50-60 
423-50 44-60 
.40-.50 44-60 
.40-.50 44-60 
.30-.45 44-50 
874-424 44-48 
.874-425 44-48 


Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per er per er per per per er 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
1 00 48 75 FiO) giitcserersva ect ote /epaus | emeetirete tases psy am 1.00 48 
1.10 44 .65 AG: alee o)- Gickeag nee oars, aes 1.00 48 
1.123-1.20 44 1.00 48 .60 44 1.123 44 
1.124 44 1.00 48 .60 44 1.123 44 
1.00 44 .90 48 .60 44 1.00 44 
75 44 §5-.75 44 60 Aint ese cic sl ace tia [legate abe oc creer 
90 44 vio 44 .60-.70 44 80 44 
90 44 75 44 .60-.70 44 80 44 
1.00 50 75 FO Hears ees Eevee Mee ave Wdetts as: 2's Sin. Sell laparaicg cia sfcmpetta oon [bere cob te oh aie ol feentoy eterna 
1.00-1.05 50 80 44 .70-. 85 44 80-.90 44 
1.00-1.20 50-59 80 44 .65-. 85 44 1.00-1.20 44 
80 44 .80 44 .65- 85 44-49 90-1.00 44 
80 44-50 .86 44 .40-.75 4 8 44 
80 44 60-.75 44 .60- 65 44 65-.80 44 
80 40-44 60-.70 44 .50-.70 OMEN ID. ot RA ARSE ol |e or ede BR 
80 40-50 60-.75 44 50-.70 44 65-. 85 44 
85 44 75 44 .69 50 1.00 44 
1.10 44 75-.90 44 .70-.80 44 1.00-1.10 44 
1.20 44 75-.90 44 .50-. 60 44 1.20 44 
1.00 44 §5-.75 44 .55-. 65 44 1.20 44 
1.00 44 §5-.75 44 .55-.65 44 1.00 44 
80 44 60-.75 44 .60-.75 Argel seke cd ciate Sots las tne seis SE 
80 44 60-.75 44 .60-.75 44 873 44 
80 44 80T 44 .60-.75 44 874 44 
5 54 CO Ce rr Me erat aire Mee cis RRO et era Minsk. o'e aly o's ee [aralete al mic oa siete 
85-.90 64 75 44-50 60-.65 44 85 54 
1 54 70- 75 49-54 623 49 85 54 
1.00 54 70-.73 49-54 624 49 85 54 
85 54 70-.75 49-54 623 49 85 54 
75-.85 50 50-.75 BABA Waves ee eee oe eee ies 75 54 
65-.75 50 50-.75 44-5 624 48 75 54 
65-.80 44-48 75 44-54 623-.70 44 75 54 
1.00 44 1.063 44 1.00 44 25 44 
1.50 44 1.25 44 .90 44 1.373 44 
1.50 44 1.35 44 1.123 44 1.374 44 
1.25 44 135 44 1.123 44 1.373 44 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.123 44 
1.25 40-44 1.00 40-44 .90 40 1.124 40 
1.00 40-44 75-1.00 40-44 75 » 40-44 85 40 
.90 40 1.00t 40 85 40-44 85 40 
1.00 44 1.00 AA, catheters ale rere cee. 1.25 48 
1.00 44 90 Ma A Oi rant teen Fecal eae ERR RTL ce oS ola gw biaie to ace celiac als sumiehe re a deKe 
1.00-1.25 44-54 1.00 44-48 75-.90 44-54 1.00 48 
1.00 44-54 .75-1.00 44-48 .60-.75 44 1.00 48 
-75-1.00 44-48 .75-1.00 44-49 .60-.75 44 .90 44 
.75-1.00 44 .75-.85 44-49 .60-.75 44 .75 44 
.75-1.00 44 .75- .85 44 .60-.75 44 75 44 
.75-1.00 44 .90T 40 .60-.75 44 .75-.90 44 
1.00 44 1.00 MA tas ware &etciae ome esas are «.< 1.25 48 
1.00 44 .90 AAC AR MT MO ey ata ei mere Ieee os clea veces ccc cis wi[tece are o eater ocaies 
1.00-1.25 44-54 1.00 44-48 75-.90 44-54 1.00 48 
1.00 44-54 75-1.00 44-48 60-.75 1.00 48 
75-1.00 44-48 75-1.00 44-49 60-.75 44 90 44 
.75-1.00 44 .75—.85 44-49 .60-.75 44 75 44 
.75-1.00 44 .75-.85 44 .60-.75 44 Moe 44 
.75-1.00 44 90t 40 .60-.75 44 75-.90 44 
1.124 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 44 
1.25 44 1.124 44 .90 44 1.10 44 
1.45 44 125 44 .90 44 1.25 44 
1.45 44 1-15 44 85 44 TTS 44 
1.35 44 1.15 44 .85 44 TPeat5 44 
1.05 44 1.00 44 -70-.85 44 95 44 
1.00 44 90 44 .70-.85 44 90 44 
1.00 44 90 44 .70-.85 44 90 44 


** Minimum rates in effect under Fair Wages Act, Manitoba, 1916, as amended in 1934. 
t Rate in effect under Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, i935. 
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Taste I—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(a) BurILDING 


Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Workers Painters 
ae and Masons 
ocality eS ee ee oe 
Wages | Hours | Wages’ | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 





1K )LS AOS LLL eS ne at VR ets By Ns gi 1.25 44 1.00 44 .90 44 873 44 
OZ OW. nis Oe ern Sela sice ea at as ed a 1.25 44 80-.95 | 44-60 1.00 4 75-.824 44 
POBOS rele moe 8 te RNR | a 1.45 44 1.00} 44-50 1.10 | 44-49 874 44 
AGS Leis eee od SS «Memes AR 1 a a 1.35 44 .90 | 44-50 1.05 7 44 
DOBRO Bs ORAS AML 2 OEMS ein thot ere 1.35 44 .90 44 90 44 65-.75 44 
DOSS oslo cist Merde Soles ee ee ear 1.00 44 50-.75 | 44-48 80-.90 44 60 44 
DOS ae cs Menta ene avr Rk EN Si anal Ae Wie PL 00 44 60-.75 44 .80 44 60 44 
it ts NA RT eRe eit CS ane we) ae IN La 1.00 44 65-.75 44 .80 44 60-.65 44 
Saskatoon— 

ODOR, azo rere teeta) cute Ce +t A Ee rR 1.25 44 .75-.85 50 .803 47 .70 55 
O26 2 UR Rae ee eee 1.25 44| .75-.85 | 50-54 | .70-1.00 | 49-54 | .60-.80 | 493-55 
LOB OD, oh creder Ra RT 2 MEN ES ace 2 SE RE 1.45 44 70-.90 | 50-59 1.00 44 75-.85 | 44-50 
POSTS) 0) Naar rerarn i tei ce Wh eden ae aro op 1.35 44 70-.90 | 50-55 1.00 44 60-.80 | 44-60 
LOO ci dee es Nos Se ete Oe ae ee 35 44 60-.90 | 50-55 | .70-1.00 44 60-.70 44 
Us Beet oe EGA Rte Ley ean t eels Cen ee 75-1 .00 44 60-.75 | 44-54 | .70-1.00 44 50-.70 44 
NOS 4 cnt ch Preis Set fe, al mtn oo hed ne GA 75-1 .00 44 50-.75 | 44-54 | .70-1.00 44 50-.60 44 
CRU eee Bo A et gi Ne ait ln 75-1.00 44 50-.75 | 44-54] ./0- .80 44 50-.65 44 

ALBERTA 
Calgary— 
TODO) CARO eer eet Lu Renee 0 01 te Co me ne LR 1.25 44 1.00 44 | .85-1.00 48 75-.80 | 44-493 
DO Ges NG SRP Ts fay a cele Aa Pe 1.15 44 90-.95 44 | .90-1.00 44 70-.75 | 44-494 
BOSONIC: Se MER eee 7 Ay Rene ies a) 8 eet a 1.45 44 i.00 44 1.10 44 9 4 
UBD aerate i RA ers ha er LY ick WAT 1.45 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 75-.90 44 
LOS OP SIR: Meee NER |) CORP Td en pee ged 1.25 44 8 40-44 1.00 44 19 44 
1 Se eae Sie tlc rc MRR oth AAR Re. 2 oleae 90-1 .00 40 75-.85 | 40-44 .80 44 75 44 
DOB AIS ute Neen, Ate: is RY meme ALE Vs .90 40 .75 | 40-44 .90 44 NCD 44 
OSD heehee cea pies tes 2s Meany oy ee ETA -90 40 .75 | 40-44 .90 | 40-44 iD 44 
Edmonton— 

LOD Otis eae a 20s eRe ena OU a 1.25 44 85 44 .85-.92 44 85 44 
OD GC 1 Ne RPM cheb: a ae ose 1.25 44 .80 44 85 44 70-.80 44 
DOS Os RE Ta TRU a Ra 1600 <2 1 Me 1.45 44 1.00 44 |1.00-1.10 44 1.00 44 
OSM SS 360 UAE De, LS oe 1.40 44 1.00 44 |1.00-1.10 44 1.00 44 
UE YA Samm es AAA A he team cag RIG som nba AE 1.20 44 85 44 1.00 44 80 44 
LOB Bi erbium 3 St Ee DL eek ie anne me RU -90-1.05 | 49-44 60-.75 44 85 44 60-.80 44 
JRE ge Ris Comet A ais ie aie dg i. Ua | 1.00 | 49-44 60-.75 44 85 44 60-.75 44 
SOS BRS i ENO 2 Eh ot Rn LL eee 1.00 | 49-44 60-.75 44 85 44 75 44 

British CoLuMBIA 
Vancouver— 
1 UDA T ARON IS OK ate MARRS AL Sp SRR a ek ALE 1.123 44 | .874~-.904 44 1.00 44 874 44 
MO2G 8 See gee One he Te eam ee ae 1.124 44 oF 44 | .90-1.00 44 874 44 
LO SO ies oe ee ieee < «Re te ee ee 1.35 40 1.00 44 |1.00-1.173} 40-44 90 44 
OB Le 303 ee ORLE. 6 SS ie areas a ae 1.35 40 1.00 44 11.00-1.173] 40-44 80 | 40-44 
LOS 2 Ss CE ae ee) Cen ee 1.223 40 873} 40-44 1.00 44 75 | 40-44 
LOSSES yo. AE RO ey Gn) a ee 1.222 40 65-.874| 40-44 | .75-1.00 | 40-44 | .623-.80 | 40-44 
ER, ED ey SR ann MN Jy Wer eter ec BN Sad 1.10 AQ | .623-.874| 40-44 | .75-1.00 | 40-44 | .624-.80 | 40-44 
BOO e o's Sadep ce’ seidls sicher eer a er eee rae coke 1.10 40 60-.80 | 40-44] .75-1.00 | 40-44] .6 80 | 40-44 
Victoria— 

OO ees ace he ee eee Boe ie ET eee 1.00 44 75-.85 44 1.00 44 70 44 
17 a pig Seca aes SRN ic ama alata! ip feta 1.123 44 75-.814 44 872 44 70 44 
LOB OOM oul at een OES © 1 wk ie Te Weta boa uae oC 1.25 40 1.00 44 }1.00-1.10 | 40-44 85 40 
NOS LE Pi RAMEY SAO) 2 Re 6s Ramee Lv ae 1.25 40 874 40 .873 40 75 40 
OS De ol ARE SOY | Ue a Oy oe ls en ee a 1.00 40 10 40 75-.874 40 75 40 
SIC ER La tara ia ee NER ud SUED Ei 4 calsta pal deed 1.00 40 .65 40 65-.75 40 625 40 
L984 oes sea Seis dae ee Mae en Ee 75-.874 40 .50-.65 40 .60-.75 40 .50-. 623 40 
MOS Lids ciei tare cok bere ete amet ae ee er ae .75-.90 40 .50-.70 40 .50-.75 40 .50-.65 40 

Prince Rupert— 

Lebel Mesa ohio oA RL EEE eee: 125 44 874 44 90 44 90 44 
NG 26 CERT oe. Re re hes ee 1.25 44 874 44 1.00 44 90 44 
TOOTS cite Rete kee cee te Sra Tk te2D 44 932 44 | .933-.97 44 1.00 44 
LOG Te F. 5 cRa mec seen Le near ee 1.25 44 932 44 | .933-.97 44 1.00 44 
QSOS: «cis Seams, eee ai, ht kame 2 cae es a SEU re 1°25 44 .85 44 7 44 90 44 
ULES Maa WA esc tae oe mm EAU Ue eee 125 44 .85 44 .97 44 .90 44 
IDR SSR SME Se a5 tenet nen ey aa 1.00-1.25 44 .85 44 .97 44 .90 44 
LOS Die sis SOE eae nate, MRO Ree TCM ates 1.00 44 .85 44 .97 44 .90 44 





** Minimum rates in effect under Fair Wages Act, Manitoba, 1916, as amended in 1934. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con, 


TrRapDES—Con. 








Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per er per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ $ 
1.05 44 80 50-54 .80 BOR Tas eo es abies lekto se cere 55 50 
12:25 44 44-54 .80 AE, 2-2 BORED se || tect ie arate 50 8 
ileats 44 80-1.123 44-54 .80 BAN Tere arte ace, ees eee Seeks eee 35-.55 48-60 
1.25 44 90-1.123 44-54 75 Ce | pasts Deas he” Ny Legare aA ape oe 30-.50 48-60 
1.00 44 90-1 .00 44 -60-.75 SE hele salle 8 IN| oh a deel ieee 30-.40 44-60 
70-1 .00 44 80-1.00 44 .65-.70 PAD Nae erates PR We stele hae .25-.40 44-54 
44 80-1.00 44 65 44 .80 44 .324-.374 44-48 
90 44 80 44 65 44 60-.80 44 .324-.374 44-48 
12 44 1.00 44 80 50 1.00 44 55 54 
1.15-1.30 44 1.00 44 80-.90 44-49 1.10 44 .30-.50 44-60 
1.40 44 1.25 44 1.00 44-49 1.25 44 .40-.50 44-60 
1.30 44 1.00 44 90 44 1.25 44 .40 44-60 
1.10 44 1.00 44 85 44 1.15 44 -40 44 
1.00 44 .90 44 75 44 .80 44 30-.40 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 75 44 .80 44 35-.40 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 75 44 .85 44 35-.40 44-50 
1,25 44 90-1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 44 40-.50 55-60 
1.15-1.25 4 1.00-1.10 44 .80-1.00 44-54 1.10-1.25 44 35-.45 55-60 
1.25-1.45 44 1.25-1.30 44 1.00-1.15 BAG OP st ite bah | eRe accra 35-.55 50-60 
1.25-1.35 44 1.30 44 1.00-1.15 44-60 1.35 44 380-.45 44-60 
1.00-1.35 44} 1.05-1.30 44 .80-1.15 44-48 1.00 44 25-.45 44-60 
.80-1.00 44 90-1.05 40-44 .75-1.00 BAAS ln GAs ee sk es oes ee ee eee 25-.40 44-60 
90-1.00 44 1.00 40-44 .75-1.00 A (ASH a We cerecieeere ts | Waves Sere ee 25-.40 44-60 
75-1 .00 44 1.00 40-44 .75-1.00 AOS Sr one hace ook ok eee ee eee 25-.40 44-60 
1.25 44 1.00 44 90 44 1.00 44 .60 40 
Ae RSS | ROE MSS MNO ARI ae = 
1.40 : .123 ‘ .35-. — 
1.40 44 1.20-1.25 40-44 1.10-1.124 44 1.124 44 .380-.50 44-64 
: 15 40 nee i ee Se me ar eee re 
00 40 .00 0 0 . .35-. 8 
90 40 90-1.00 40 80-.990 40 1.00 40 .35-.45 44-48 
90 40 90 40 80 40 1.00 40 35-.45 44-48 
80-.90 44 1.00 44 90 44 1.00 44 .65-.70 48 
1 ea iss 44 1.00 44 90 44 1.00 44 .40-.50 44-48 
1.50 44 1.20 44 1.123 44 1.10 44 .45-.60 44-48 
115 id 108 vi 100 40 110 rears eet 
15 : 4 00 ; } 
1.00 44 1.05 44 1.00 AQ TED BES Side 2 1G eee Ate .80-.45 44 
90-1.00 44 1.05 44 75 40-44 1.00 44 .385-.50 44 
0 44 .95f 40 75 40-44 1.00 44 .30-.50 44 
1.123 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.06% 44 .60-. 65 44 
1.183 44 1.05 44 1 00, 44 1.00 oR -45-.56% 44 
I IS A Be ce ee Oe ae 
Pere ER sith ee] SEE ER) oo BT eee 
-00 - 0 0-4 . 2 4 
1.00 40 75-1.00 40-44 65-.90 40-44 1.00 40 .30-.50 40-44 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 .90 40-44 1.00 40} .45§-.50 40-44 
873 44 .90 44 .874 44 1.00 44 250. 44 
1.00 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 40-44 .45—.664 44 
1,25 40 1.123 40 1.06% 40 1.25 40 .60-.564 44 
1.00 40 1.00 40 1.00 40 1.25 40 .50-.564 40-44 
Sh Ble tle eB) ogi me Bh th. Bl. eee 
pee 1. 4 ; 
.624-.75 40 75-1.00 40 622-.75 40 75 40 40-.50 40-44 
75-.90 40 75-1.00 40 624-.70 40 80 40 45§-.50 40-44 
1525 44 1.00 44 1.00 A Gbaliee Ste ata a o|[eis eke Nebete. tie 50-. 624 44-48 
2) 44 1.00 44 1.00 BA ee ee Sekt wis [ia Sree ort eee 57 
1.25 44 1-123 44 1.123 C110 IN | ot ain 2 Sea [IIIS coe 50-.574 44 
1.25 44 1.063 44 1.06 AMS CLmre tn aes aot oeereniet 50-.574 44 
1.25 44 90 44 .90 2 en eee Al [es AOR een A 44 
1.25 44 90 44 .90 AN meats Sea Merete & eis ers ooh 40-.50 44-48 
io 44 90 44 75-.90 7 (i ee ee (ae rae IE © 40-.50 44-43 
1.00 44 90 44 By fi) 0 Ee ER ee le Gar aecabc < 45§-.50 44-48 





t Rate in effect under Industrial Standards Act, Alberta, 1935. 
§ Rate under Male Minimum Wage Act, British Columbia, 1934. 
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Taste I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF J coanchaee IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 


(b) Mera TRADES* 


Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists Moulders, Iron, 

Brass and Steel 

Locality Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 

per per per per per per per per 

hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scoria 

44-54 | .723-.90 50-54 | .724-.843 44-54 . 763 48 
44-50 | .55 -— 75 44-50 | .55 -.75 44-50 .70 48 
44-50 | .60 -.75 44-50 | .60 -.75 44-50 .70 48 


44-50 | .55 -.75 44-50 | .65 -.75 44-50 | 723 -.80 44-48 
40-50 | .55 -.75 44-50 | .583-.75 40-50 | .673-.75 40-48 
40-44 | 55 -.75 40-44 | .583- 75 40-44 | .62 -.65 44-48 
40-44 | .55 -.75 40-44 | .583-.75 40-44 | .60 -.65 44-48 
40-44 | .65 -.80 40-44 | .60 -.80 40-44 | .60 .-65 44-48 


50-54 . 60 54 | .50 -.73 50-54 | .50 .-60 48-54 
44-54 60 54 | .50 -.60 44-54 | .50 -.55 48-54 
44-54 | .60 -.70 44-54 | .50 -.65 44-54 | .50 -.65 50-54 

50 | .60 -.70 50 | .50 -.70 44-54 | .45 —.60 48-50 


44-54 | .583-.60 44-54 | .50 -.70 44-54 | .45 —.60 44-48 
44-54 | .45 -.60 44-54 | .50 -.60 44-54 | .85 -.55 44-48 
44-50 | .45 -.60 44-50 | .40 -.60 40-54 | .35 -.55 40-44 
44-50 | .50 —.60 44-50 | .40 -.60 44-50 | .40 -.55 40-44 


60 | .50 -.60 54 | .563-.64 60 | .45 -.62 48-60 
50-54 | .40 -.55 492) .50 -.783 45-54 | .40 -.652 60 
50-54 | .40 -.65 54 | .45 -—.80 50-54 | .40 -.68 60 


40-48 | .40 -.65 48-54 | .45 -.80 40-54 | .45 -.68 40-60 
40-48 | .40 -.65 44-48 | .45 —.80 40-48 | .40 -.68 40-50 
40-48 | .40 -.65 44-54 | .45 -.80 40-48 | .36 -.68 40-60 
40-48 | .40 -.673 44-48 | .45 —.80 40-48 | .36 - 68 40-60 
40-48 | .40 -.673 44-48 | .45 -.80 40-48 | .36 -.68 40-48 


45-60 .80 47 | .55 -.85 45-60 | .75 -.873 45-60 
44-58 | .50 -.75 47-58 | .50 -.75 44-60 | .60 -.75 40-55 
44-55 | .50 -.85 47-55 | .50 -.80 44-55 | .65 -.88 44-49 
40-55 | .50 -.78 44-55 | .50 -.75 40-55 | .50 -.79 40-45 
40-55 | .50 -.78 44-55 | .50 -—.75 40-55 | .50 -.75 40-45 
40-55 | .50 -.78 40-55 | .50 -.75 40-55 | .50 -.65 40-45 
40-55 | .50 -.78 40-55 | .50 -.75 40-55 | .50 - 65 40-50 








LOS Bian ks cleanly sins 6 o.clee ektraeton ice nte .55 -.80 40-55 | .50 -.80 40-50 | .50 -.75 40-50 | .50 -.65 40-50 
ONTARIO 

Ottawa— 
SOO I ee ERE EU I SA .60 -.70 50 | .68 -.75 50 | .50 -.77 50 | .62 -.70 50 
MODs 5 ks, Heyes ciaatcla baie) aemletetc ters sie, coats .51 -.65 44-50 | .583-.75 50 | .50 -.65 44-50 | .50 -.65 44-50 
GSO PC i he oer Spe 1a etn Shee «te eee .565 -.65 50 | .60 -.75 44-50 | .60 -.70 44-50 | .55 -.68 44-50 
1 HOS TS eee MMe, SN Bl ee Ge, CY tee .50 -.65 44-50 | .60 -.75 44-50 | .50 - 75 44-50 | .50 -.70 44-50 
6 A A omen tay ie SR OA UREN UTM Hs Ai alle Fr .50 -.65 44-50 | .55 -.68 44-50 | .50 -.68 40-50 | .50 -.70 44-50 
DOB Si didevs sin arere a miste aees tavern Cieraceusie ners eee .38 —.60 44-50 | .50 -.61 44 | .50 -.63 40-50 | .40 -.60 44-50 
LORY: SA RS eT REEMA ry. 9, eS ON RU 8 .385 —.60 44-50 | .50 -.61 44 | .50 -.70 40-50 | .40 -.60 44-50 
5 Ko} Ss Gard yo eam PN i lr C8 eR EN 8 .85 -.60 44-50 | .50 -.61 44 | .50 -.70 44-50 | .40 -.60 40-50 

Toronto— 
TQ 20s: ch. cysts cetae ons ca Siteuete letra tice era .60 -.81 48-50 | .78 -.88 44-48 | .50 -.77 44-50 | .70 -.80 48-50 
AG DG te Peer as ic, 2 8 eee ye eet acy cee .50 -.65 44-50 | .60 -.75 44-48 | .50 -.70 44-54 | .50 -.70 45-54 
DOS Oo) ce aac aoe, tee es ec Umeetn Ualcr orate ne ode .60 -.65 44-50 | .60 -.75 44-48 | .60 -.80 44-54 | .60 -.90 45-54 
POR Me AS Aaa 2 ee Are, OMe paren snd eas .50 -.75 44-55 | .55 -.75 44-50 | .50 -.80 40-50 | .60 -.90 44-50 
Oe ch Be eat e ck ter eis ca MeO eeMe aia lererase Potente .50 -.70 40-50 | .50 -.75 44-48 | .50 -.80 44-50 | .50 -.80 40-50 
ROBRG re Ah eRitesceie al cake ones te oe .50 -.70 40-50 | .443-.70 44-48 | .50 -.80 40-50 | .50 -.80 40-50 
POS 4 bis Visa bits sc Roan ce ee eee .50 -.70 40-50 | .443-.70 40-48 | .50 -.80 40-50 | .50 -.80 40-50 
OS phe els, rae outelbteis ares ie ate oes eae .50 -.70 40-50 | .444-.70 40-48 | .50 - 80 40-50 | .50 -.80 40-50 

Hamilton— 
LOOM 5;, Uoanahs atedoavelsss WAR eER ches eto Brae .65 -.80 48-55. | .53 -.70 50 | .65 -—.80 48-59 | .70 -—.85 48-50 
ODO 5c:As este eoktee oS ale 2) Pilea ole ep overeel sired .50 -.70 48-59 | .45 -.60 50-59 | .40 —.65 44-59 | .50 -.80 44-54 
OBO! ici, PAWitein MPR oes ue Arba bee ier) cher ete .60 -.70 48-59 | .45 -.60 50-59 | .50 -.75 492-59! .60 -.80 44-54 
OST Le Peta ocean Aeneas eae ee ae .50 -.70 44-583| .45 -.65 50-583] .40 -.75 44-59 | .50 —.80 44-50 
1K CTRARIOES C0 CRU meant (Rea TRE Hehe .50 -.63 44-583} .36 —.483 50-583} .40 —.75 40-59 | .50 -.75 44-50 
HOSS cer Peete) oie Uh Rees calc e ea gene eae re .50 -.63 40-583] .36 —.483 50-583| .40 -.70 40-59 | .45 —.72 40-50 
MOG Saccfomree ster ois tae eeerate aysletstee eee .50 -—.63 40-583] .383-.53 59 | .40 -.70 49-59 | .45 -.72 40-50 
NOS Bo x.5 alee aoa, A a ee ee ene .50 -.65 40 | .3883-.53 59 | .40 -.75 40-59 | .45 -.72 40-50 





*The range of hours shown are full-time weekly hours; since 1931 actual shop hours in many establishments have been on a 
short time basis as ow as 24 hours per week; a 40 hour week has been reported as standard in many cases. Data for metal trades 
on steam railways and in mines appear in tables for those industries. 
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Taste I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF ete IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 
Continue 


(b) Meta, TrapEs—Concluded 














Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists Moulderg, Iron, 
Brass and Steel 
Locality So ee S| a ee ee 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hour Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Onrario—Con. | 
London— 
TO 20 Barter nen soaker ticks carinii consis ote 47 -.62 50 | .66 -.75 50 | .60 -.76 50 | .75 —.87 50 
TOQG Ue caters nite ctaas cok A ouaren cinders Se 50 -.60 50 | .50 -.70 50 | .60 -.70 50-55 | .58 -.80 50 
DUTT oa chet sc cae te sod dri ben os oetent deck & bint Ay 50 -.60 44-50 | .55 -.70 44 | .60 -.683 44-50 | .538 -.75 50 
LOSES ae ease Pesis Fe i heck were oe 41 -.54 40-592| .49 -.57 44 | .50 -.683 40-50 | .54 -.70 40-50 
AROS pe ae: ed Le, fae i mile a dels Sahel eR. 41 -.49 40-493] .49 -.57 44 | .45 - 60 40-50 | .54 -.70 40-50 
TOSSt AR. aariclc Cr oe ey Aki eieiie aouens aos 44 -—.49 4 49 -.57 44 | .42 -.50 40-50 | .54 -.60 40-50 
BLO D YG beleriad etait) «rod MARAE) Sorbent lh dail te nal .29 -.43 40-44 | .41 -.55 44 | .83 -.55 40-50 | .50 -.60 40-50 
TOSSe ceca ctr ciate eae e went 32 -.43 40-44 | .41 -.55 40 | .83 -.55 40-50 | .50 -.60 40-50 
Windsor— 
T1920 reach sire 0 Seabee, oo ha oeeabete rts eit aers: .85 -.90 CAN ee We a) 2e | Uae .67 -.90 50 80 50 
LOD GMER: Reo ce ERS tomer oe ace: 55 -.75 A Ge | eee retetiaend Re oo ators i jugs 55 -.85 44-50 | .60 -.90 44-54 
TOSORcicers cei thd CREE soot shoens ebeteses ace aeneas 50 -.66 CO i octal OR sh | em Aen 60 -.85 44-50 | .60 ~-.90 44-55 
LOSME AR ok dae Aas shail erat © «aoe ee 40 -.65 AOE Biel erie eis ilee so keene 40 -.85 44-50 | .45 -.80 44-55 
TOS OU A. iets atone sees > oteeioekaeer lacbarrts 40 -.65 AOE SF ie eeraeeae este ss. sho aisonee: 50 -.75 44-50 | .42 -.80 40-55 
LOS3 an. Orde ae (Nea ime ceo as 40 ~.65 ELA ll Lvl ale» 7 eg ae Meal 45 -.70 44-50 | 40 -.80 40-55 
h UU EY. 1 Ded top em oa a Sehnert oh oh ed amie, Fo 40 -.65 ZV hell aed poco 8 94 eae ee 45 -.70 40-44 | .40 -.70 40-50 
19352 bes e's pd Files BEA laren teg Reegee. be fe 45 -.65 A Qual emer ee erals ss Sk raccccte 45° -.70 40-48 | .40 -.70 40-50 
MANITOBA 
Winnipeg— : j 
1920 ecg sats oye BOS © aide cpa seach une .70 -.80 50 | .65 -.82 50 | .60 -.80 50 | .574-.80 45 
VG26 brn. be shoe dhe nie ocak onal tee cee > 60 -.75 50 | .60 -.72 50 | .60 -.73 50 | .55 -.70 45-50 
TOS Oi ae ae cer aos ne ieee teeta: 60 -.77 40-50 | .60 -.74 44 | .60 -.74 40-50 | .60 -.75 44-50 
1931 yar ek sess as eee cvs Te ae aioe: 40 -.70 44-50 -.86 44 | .50 -.78 40-50 | .50 ~ 75 40-50 
1 OG OL ea te cares ate 4 ote bre = ot ameoraaeevets ofater overs, « 40 -.68 40-50 | .58 -.71 44 | .50 -.75 40-50 | .50 -.75 40-50 
5 RS or le te A Te PER ee athe epee 40 -.68 40-50 | .56 -.68 44 |} .50 -.75 40-50 | .50 -.72 40-50 
LOSES Aan coe tats che a edete soc enpeka oa eke oleae tare: 40 -.68 44-50 54 -.68 44 .50 -.70 44-50 50 -.70 40-50 
nA 35 Seah panlbbinha Patras Mule A fac nei ating, Got 40 -.70 44-50 | .573-.72 50 | .50 -.70 44-50 | .50 -.70 40-50 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Regina— 
TOQQS Ane steals eSicysg ere cape eactorees | preter ge 85 GDA she): aa ain 90 50 78 50 
TO26 Naas noc Sok cess eee 60 -.85 44 85 48 | .66 -.85 48 65 44 
DES R YD bitte eee a OME Bh atk SAEs fee 60 -.85 56 85 48 | .66 -.85 48 65 44 
TOS TS 2 Siitecator, a's 0ise sce Pe noeits et emaeere 60 -.85 44-50 85 40 | .66 -.85 AQSA AT ee 7, 8 PS eats 
TOSQVA A ee Soke nes cee ke OE eee eee 60 -.85 40-44 85 40 | .45 -.85 AQ aS aE ct sus, 2)« rail renee 
TOSS LA. bs crte cee foe elcome a aedee erence 65 -.85 40-44 85 40 | .45 -.85 40-44 55 44 
TOGA ee cee nL ae oer nate 85 40 85 49 | .45 -.85 40 44 | .45 -.55 44 
LOSGRD aoe Se RAGS cee eed area 85 40 85 49 | .50 -.85 40-44 | .45 -.55 44 
ALBERTA 
Calgary— 
TO20RN as Sane Se NE 0a eon ne Sa 80 -—.85 44 85 44 85 44 85 44 
i ROP nedi re Ret oe Mian Bek eal ae 70 —.80 44 it 44 65 -.77 44 | .75 -.77 44 
193.0) cides ayers Sle a.0 Pree <element teds shaken, 6 80 -.85 44 80 Dal have aus" 44 | .77 —.83 44 
LOSI a asec metek o crtereinte areata 70 -.85 40-52 80 40 | .65 -.80 44-52 | .69 -.78 44 
HORE 5 ak Ee aes wet dW IR Potente 9 poet toed 70 -.85 40-52 80 40 | .65 -.80 40-52 | .69 -.74 44 
1D ya aie c iygeas evo Peat Parte sie 70 -.85 40-44 80 40 | .60 -.80 40-44 | .69 -.74 44 
TOSATS 2 Akt NAR. olen etc were 70 -.85 40-44 80 40 | .60 -.80 40-44 60 -.74 44 
TOE) hic wie ares ier xhlss ese shehary sc apagaly Speka sake 70 -.85 40-44 80 40 | .60 -.80 40-44 | .60 -.74 44 
Edmonton— 
1920M Noe oe eee ore Lemaire oe 70 -.80 BAS Olea cvera titted Sg Reskystes arene .70-1.00 44-50 | .70 -.874 44 
TO2GP Rahal see eee ane oe weet 60 -.85 CHG, fell | wheats oe oa eS .60- .95 44-54 75 44-54 
LOBORL ASE A ot Seto ce ede tech vee, 2 65 -—.85 Ag Ar cert eels ck oss, cece 60- .85 44-54 80 44 
ORB Oe fe ody eaten ble pena adh its Ab 60 -.85 AS —BO ale yee aera tis boon, oneas 65- .85 44-54 80 44-54 
MF hehehe eck acral Nl Oe es ont bal 50 -.85 AA Bers aera taal eats crtsene wr: 60- .85 44-50 | .55 -.80 44-50 
19334" Shae en ae teres eee ee ren 50 -.75 AA 5 Oil erate tee detseatec e oxors 50- .85 44-50 | .55 -.80 44-50 
ARIE Y: Ep Men oreRiipat eat Utell Sel Nels a) onciael har: halls 50 -.75 40-DON ermine late athe ves 5CG- .85 44-50 | .60 -.80 44-50 
TOD Ws Soe Ra Pa ts A tes NZ 50 -.75 40-50 emer eects. 50- .90 44-50 | .60 -.80 44-50 
BritisH CoiuMBia 
Varcouver— 
JOM eh tae ROME e Lr meres, titer 75 -.873 44 | .78 -.923 44 | .75 -.95 44 75 -.90 44 
1Q26ReA ee haere ete es ection ninite aeiiae is 75 -.873 44 | .75 —.812 44 | .75 -.81} 44] .74 -.813 44 
1S CER EAE cee a ere ote tisdemere rin: center ccc 75 -.874 44 | .75 -—.85 44 74 -.85 44 | .75 -.811 44 
LOSTERS IR? ce ene es tents Mckee 65 -.85 44 |) .75 -.90 44 | .65 -.85 44 | .683-.85 44 
IRR OA Pe Ak etn tell i SAA Need ie 5 ole aT 65 -.83 44 | .75 -—.83 44 | .60 -.80 44 | .673-.75 44 
OSB TEN Mere SRS ree ee meee he ae 622-.83 40-44 75 —.83 40-44 60 - 75 46-44 | .66 -.75 44 
[OSS 2d we dines CANE ERE? 5 ees. eR 603—. 83 40-44 | .75 -—.83 40-44 | .60 -.75 40-44 603-.75 44 
LLY}, Rte eae ae, ie Re, ROR arN Ae FR, Be 60 —.83 40-44 | .75 -.83 40-44 | .60 .78 40-44 | .64 .75 44 
Victoria— 
OQQAR ES Seek eAme 1 t etreras if een ss 75 -.90 44 | .773-.90 44 | ,823-.84$ 44 87 44 
19DGER Ee eS saat a tater oo toe re tun cite ce 723 44 75 44 | .68 -.74 44 68 44 
IES TULY ie pe Lor EC Dn A Sarde i ll 80 -.84 44 84 44 | .75 -.82 44 75 44 
LOSISM EN Sas She aNE ods lee craters ie 75 —.84 44 84 44 | .68 -.82 44 75 44 
OSD RNG Ue tat ene c. dieteet ad weet e 68 -.75 44 75 44 | .68 -.75 44 68 44 
IRIE St ves tara Ah nian, & Oa Mthieagek ae cai 68 -.75 44 75 44 | .65 -.75 44 68 44 
NORA ereee ge Ac ete ns te Selo t atte Hs 68 -.75 44 75 44 | .65 -.75 44 68 44 
LORD HEY AN Aa aims Bas eee cen g a es oe 68 -.75 44 75 44 | .65 -.75 44 68 44 
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(c) Printina TRaADES* 
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Compositors, Compositors, Pressmen, Pressmen, 
Machine and Machine and Job Bookbinders Bindery Girls 
Hand, News Hand, Job 
Locality |] | |] | MH | 
Wages Wages |Hours Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per 
week week | week week |week| week |week| week |week . 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Halifar— 
19205)... berkoockie: 32.00 30.00 48 30.00] 48 |30.00-35.00 48 10.00 48 
1926 | i rat cs ei 32.00 30.00-35.00| 44-48 31.00} 44-48]30.00-35.00} 44-48 10.00) 44-48 
BOBO s/n) bre ee 35.00 32.00-35.00| 44-48 31.00} 44-48/30.00-40.00} 44-48 10.00} 44-48 
OBL... Aoaee one betes 35.00 25.00-35.00| 44-48 31.00] 44-48]30.00-40.00| 44-48 10.00} 44-48 
DR GAR Gor ith 35.00 25.00-35.00| 44-48 31.00] 44-48/30.00-40.00] 44-48 11.00} 44-48 
LIC) aR eS en 32.00 25.00-35.00| 44-48 31.00} 44-48/30.00-40.00] 44-48 11.00} 44-48 
DEY Aas a ete 32.00 25.00-35.00] 44-48 31.00] 44-48/27.00-36.00] 44-48 11.00} 44-48 
BOBO f Ale dee cio eee 32.00 25.00-35.00} 44-48 31.00} 44-48]27.00-36.00] 44-48 11.00} 44-48 
St. John— 
TO 20 be Sy ps tebe 30.00 30.00} 48 30.00} 48 30.00] 48 10.00 48 
SYA rae Pah SIE ek 33.00 31.80) 44 31.80] 44 30.00} 44 10.00 44 
LESS Re et Cah 36.00 33.00 44 48 |32.80-36.00 44 31.00 44 |10.00-13.00 44 
POG Sot epeeaie 37.00-40.00 33.00-38.00| 44 48 |32.80-38.00} 44 31.00! 44 |10.00-13.00 44 
R982: 5) oben eee 33.30-36.00 33.00} 44 32.80-38.00] 44 31.00] 44 |10.00-13.00 44 
UE IRs Sie Gan IE 33.30-35.10 33.00] 44 32.80-38.00] 44 31.00} 44 | 9.00-12.00 44 
TOGA A ures iee 30.00-31.59 33.00} 44 32.80-38.00} 44 31.00] 44 | 9.00-12.00 44 
US ORs) eer eae ke 33.30-35.10 33.00] 44 32.80-38.00] 44 31.00} 44 | 9.00-12.00 44 
Quebec— 
19202: ken ee 28.00 26.00} 48 21.00-28.00} 48 |24.50-30.00} 48 | 6.00-11.00 48 
TASPA Semen te oA ad 29.00 29.00} 48 23.00-32.00] 48 |26.50-32.00] 48 | 8.00-15.00 48 
ROS) oc tionversabece c 31.00 31.00} 48 28.00-37.00| 48 |27.00-35.00| 48 | 9.00-15.00 48 
BOOT So csickugesccceens 32.50 32.50} 48 28.00-37.00] 48 |27.00-35.00 8 | 9.00-15.00 48 
By eee ee 32.50 32.50} 48 28.00-32.50| 48 |25.00-32.50] 48-48] 9.00-12.00] 43-48 
TOSS) sie cbbonmccipine 30.50 30.50} 48 28.00-32.00} 48 |25.00-31.00 9.00-12.00 48 
BOSS. 6 ee cplsecqetee 25.00-30.50 25.00-30.50} 48 25.00-32.00} 48 |25.00-31.00} 48 | 9.00-12.00 48 
19352... hneenicihes 120. 00-30.00 25.00-30.50} 48 25.00-31.50} 48 |25.00-30.50} 48 | 9.00-12.00 48 
Montreal— 
192025) Semmes 36.00 36.00-40.00} 48 ; 36.00] 48 Sidi ache 14.50 48 
LO 2G Mion. Seyret ec 38.00-42.00 36.00-42.00] 44-48 6.00 36.00} 48 33.75| 48 15.00 48 
DOO. S Ae Ramin sce 38.00-44.00 36.00-42.00| 44-48/35.00-43. 36.00-40.00} 48 33.75| 48 15.00 48 
ROS op eeerenteres 38.00-44.00 36.00-42.00} 44-48/35.00-43.00 36.00-40.00} 48 33.75} 48 15.00 48 
NOB vex pyemecd traits 38.00-44.00 32.00-40.00] 44-48/35.00-43.00 32.00-36.00} 44-48/30.00-33.75| 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
OSS HRM we ee Wrecee 36.00-44.00 32:00-40.00] 44-48]33 .00-43.00 32.00-36.00] 44-48/30.00-33.75| 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
POSE ENE tee hie 36.00-44.00 30.00-40.00] 44-48/33.00-43.00 30.00-36.00} 44-48}27.00-33.75 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
1985) cP ecntee 36.00-45.50 30.00-40.00} 44~-48/33.00-45.00 30.00-36.00] 44-48/27.00-36.00] 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
Ottawa— 
LOO Scie Mare oe cteres 38.00 35.00; 48 35.00] — 48 ~34.00| 48 13.50 48 
1926.00 08 5 eee 42.00 35.00-40.00| 44-48 35.00-38.00} 44-48/34.00-37.00} 48 13.50 48 
LOS One ot caus cee 44.00 35.00-40.00] 44-48 35.00-40.00} 44-48/34.00-37.00 48 13.50 48 
BO Sd 4. sce aenetts cree 44.00 35.00-40.00] 44-48 35.00-40.00] 44-48]35.00-37.00] 48 13.50 48 
NOS cious paesa Ne 44.00 35.00-40.00) 44-48 35.00-40.00] 44-48/33.00-36.00 48 13.50 48 
‘IU eee Te satis a 37.60 33.00-40.00} 44-48 32.00-40.00| 44-48/30.00-36.00 48 13.50 48 
NOSA oh. F car: coat 37.60 33.00-40.00} 44-48 32.00-40.00] 44-48]/30.00-36.00] 48 13.50 48 
DODO wks femicene 37.60 33.00-40.00} 44-48 32.00-40.00} 44-48]/30.00-36.00} 48 13.50 48 
Toronto— 
TEA Sai fs Debi es 38.00 35.20-38.00} 48 35.20-38.00| 48 |34.00-36.00] 44-48]16.80-18.00 48 
1926. co veeretts.c ctemt 42.50 35.20-40.00| 44-48 35.20-40.00} 44-48/36.00-40.00| 44-48]16.80-18.00 48 
HOS QU Teter ch 47.50 35.00-42.00| 44-48 36.00-42.00] 44-48]36.00-40.00| 44-48]16.80-18.00 48 
WUBI Glob tipprclceteree 47.50 35.00-42.00} 44-48 36.00-42.00} 44-48]36.00-40.00| 44-48]16.80-18.00 48 
MOS ore ats cse opts Sete oe 47.50 35.00-40.00} 44-48 33.00-40.00] 44-48/33.00-40.00] 44-48]15.00-18.00] 44-48 
LYSE aaa Peps es 44.00 33.00-40.00|} 44-48 33.00-40.00} 44-48/33.00-40.00] 44-48]12.50-18.00] 44-48 
AGS ccs hceutencre tei 45.50 33.00-40.00} 44-48 33.00-40.00] 44-48]33.00-40.00] 44-48]12.50-18.00] 44-48 
HOSS 28 cot oetnccn Pete 46.50 33.00-40.00} 44-48 33.00-40.00] 44-48/33.00-40.00] 44-48]12.50-18.00] 44-48 
Hamilton— 
920th ethene s 34.00 34.00 48 34.00] 48 34.00} 48 }12.00-15.00} 44-48 
PIE et ARAB ine 41.00 35.00] 44-48 35.00-388.00] 44-48]35.00-44.00} 44-48/11.00-16.00| 44-48 
NOSO Sere ses o cartes 43 .25 35.00-38.00| 44-48 35.00-38.00] 44-48135.00-44.00] 44-48]11.00-15.40} 44-48 
BOS ose Re or ca sie 43 .50 35.00-38.00} 44-48 35.00-88.00] 44-48/35-00-40.00} 44-48/11.00-15.40] 44-48 
GR OARS Slaten Pe 43 .50 33.75-38.00} 44-48 33.75-36.00] 44-48]33.00-40.00] 44-48/11.00-15.40] 44-48 
LAUR RRs Weer te 3760 33.75-38.00} 44-48 31.50-36.00| 44-48]82.00-40.00} 44-48]11.00-15.40] 44-48 
1 a Ca Re or Fly Seine 31.40 33.75-38.00) 44-48 31.50-386.00] 44-48]32.00-40.00] 44-48/11.00-15.40| 44-48 
apes Fae tis Sak a 37.75 33.75-38.00} 44-48 31.50-36.00} 44-48|32.00-40.00} 44-48]11.00-15.40} 44-48 
ee 
London— 
AOQO ncile neste 35.00 35.00} 48 27.50 48 30.00] 48 10.00 48 
O26. 0s eaebyee 38.00 37.00] 44-48 34.00] 44-48 35.00} 48 14.00 48 
ROSO seer ee cere 38.00 35.00-38.00] 44-48 36.00] 44-48]85.00-40.00] 48 11.50 48 
HOS Las. Mote cine ck 38.00 35.00-388.00} 44-48 36.00} 44-48/35.00-40.00 48 11.50 48 
OD axe cio titers Siete 34.20 33.30-38.00} 44-48 36.00] 44-48/31.50-40.00 48 11.50 48 
NG33. sce ooh mike 30.80-34.20 33.30-38.00} 44-48 32.40-38.00] 44-48/29.95-40.00| 48 11.50 48 
1984 xcciecnera icon 30.80-34.20 33.30-38.00] 44-48 32.40-38.00] 44-48/29.95-40.00] 48 11.50 48 
3 A181 RR Tt eT 30.80-34.20 33.00-38.00| 44-48 32.40-38.00| 44-48]29.95-40.00| 48 11.50 48 


*Samples of wages and hours of labour for lithographers, photo-engravers, stereotypers and electrotypers appear in Table XI. 
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(c) Printina Trapges—Concluded 





a 


ee) ee Ce 


a Ss | fe fs | as | ee | ac | 


Compositors, Compositors, Pressmen, 
Machine and Machine and News 
Hand, News Hand, Job 
Wages |Hours|] Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
per ‘per per per per per 
week week| week |week|] week | week 
$ $ $ 
39.00} 48 39.00} 48 45.00} 48 
48.00} 48 41.00} 44-48 45.00) 48 
52.32] 48 44.00] 44-48 56.32} 48 
50.88} 48 44.00) 44-48 49.00} 48 
45.60} 48 |39.60-44.15| 44-48 42.00} 48 
38.40} 48 |35.20-40.00} 44-48 35.00} 48 
38.40} 48 |35.20-40.00} 44-48 35.00} 48 
38.40] 48 |35.20-45.00] 44-48 35.00} 48 
46.00} 46 44.00} 48 41.00} 48 
44.00| 46 39.60} 44-48 43.75) 48 
47.00} 46 39.60} 44-48 45.00| 48 
47.00} 46 39.60} 44-48 46.00] 48 
43.00} 46 39.60} 44-48 42.00} 48 
40.00] 46 35.20] 44-48 39.00} 48 
40.00} 46 35.20] 44-48 39.00) 48 
40.00] 46 35.20] 44-48 39.00} 48 
37.00} 48 43.12} 48 42.00) 48 
44.00} 48 40.25) 44 44.00] 48 
48.00} 48 44.00} 44 47.04) 48 
48.00} 48 44.00} 44 47.04] 48 
43.00} 48 39.60} 44 42.24) 48 
37.45] 48 34.382) 44 36.50] 48 
37.45} 48 34.32] 44 37.45| 48 
37.45] 48 34.32] 44 37.45] 48 
42.00} 48 42.00} 44 46.00} 48 
44.00) 48 40.35 44 44.00 48 
48.00} 48 44.00] 44 48.00] 48 
43.20) 48 39.60} 44 43.20) 48 
43.20} 48 39.60} 44 43.20) 48 
40.00} 45 39.60] 44 42.00] 45 
40.00 45 |39.60-42.00 44 42.00 45 
40.00} 45 |39.60-42.00} 44 42.00} 45 
45.00} 45 45.00} 45 45.00} 45 
43 .20 45 89.60 44 43 .20 45 
47 25 45 44.00 44 47.25 45 
48.00 45 44.00 44 48.00 45 
43 .20 45 40.50 44 43 .20 45 
38.25| 45 40.50} 44 38.25} 45 
88.25 45 40.50 44 88.25 45 
38.25) 45 40.50] 44 3S8e20 men AD 
45.00} 45 41.28} 48 45.00) 45 
43 .20 45 39.60 44 43.20 45 
47.25| 45 44.00} 44 47.25) 45 
48.00 45 44.00 44 48.00 45 
43 .20 45 42.20 44 43 .20 45 - 
38.20| | 45 37.40] 44 38.25] 45 
88.25) 45 37.40} 44 38. 25\) 946 
88.25] 45 37.40} 44 38.25] 45 
40.50} 45 40.50} 48 40.50] 48 
45.00 45 42,.00| 44-48 45.00 48 
48.00 45 45.00] 44-48 48.00 48 
48.00 45 45.00] 44-48 48.00 48 
43.20 45 40.50] 44-48 43 .20 48 
43.20 45 40.50] 44-48 43.20 48 
43.20 45 40.50} 44-48 43 .20 48 
43 .20 45 40.50} 44-48 43 .20 48 
40.50) 45 40.50} 48 40.50} 48 
45.00 45 44 00 44 45.00 48 
48.00 45 45.00 44 48.00 48 
48.00 45 45.00 44 48.00 48 
43.20] 45 |40.92-45.00| 40-44 43.20) 48 
36.00-43 .20/374—-45|36.84-45.00] 40-44 43.20 48 
36.00-43 .20|374-45|36.84-45.00] 40-44|/36.00-43.20| 48 
36.00-43.20!1374-45140.50-45.00| 44 136.00-43.20| 48 











Pressmen, 

Job Bookbinders Bindery Girls 
Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per 
week | week} week | week] week | week 

$ $ $ 
35:00) 348° |Sonhctee clas eee ee 14.00 48 
44.00 48 37.50 48 15.00 48 
40.00-45.00} 44-48 40.00 48 17.00 48 
40.00-48.00| 44-48 40.00 48 17.00 48 
34.00-45.00] 44-48 36.00 48 15.00 48 
28.00-40.00} 44-48 36.00 48 15.00 48 
28.00-40.00} 44-48}28.00-38.00 48 15.00 48 
30.00-40.00} 44-48}28.00-40.00 48 15.00 48 
44.00 48 39.00 48 |12.00-18.00 48 
39.60] 44-48/35.00-40.00] 44-48/12.00-18.00} 44-48 
39.60} 44-48/35.00-40.00| 44-48/12.00-18.00| 44-48 
39.60] 44-48/35.00-40.00| 44—48/12.00-18.00] 44-48 
39.60} 44-48135.00-39.00| 44-48/12.00-18.00| 44-48 
35.20] 44-48/33.00-39.00] 44—-48]12.00-18.00} 44-48 
35.20} 44-48/33.00-39.00) 44-48]12.00-18.00) 44.48 
35.20] 44-48/83.00-39.00| 44-48/12.00-18.00} 44-48 
42.00 48 42.00 48 21.00 48 
40.35 44 40.35 44 19.00 44 
43.15 44 44.00 44 20.00 44 
43.15 44 44.00 44 20.00 44 
39.60 44 44.00 44 18.00 44 
34.65 44 40.00 44 15.00 44 
84.65 44 34.32 44 15.00 44 
34.65 44 34.32 44 15.00 44 
42.00-45.00| 44 37.50 48 14.00 44 
37.50-40.35 44 47.00 48 18.00 44 
44.00 44 |35.00-55.00 44 17.00 44 
39.60 44 |35.00-55.00 44 17.00 44 
39.60 44 |35.00-48.00) 44 17.00 44 
39.60 44 |35.00-40.00] 44 17.00 44 
39.60-42.00 44 |35.00-40.00 44 17.00 44 
35.65-42.00 44 |35.00-40.00} 44 17.00 44 
45.00 45 45.00 45 21.00 45 
389.60 44 39.60 44 18.90 44 
44.00 44 39.60 44 18.90 44 
44.00 44 39.60 44 18.90 44 
40.50 44 |34.25-39.00 44 |14.00-17.60 44 
40.50 44 |34.25-39.00 44 |14.00-17.60 44 
35.00-40.50 44 |34.25-39.00 44 |14.00-17.60 44 
35.00-40.50 44 |34.25-39.00 44 |13.00-18.00 44 
42.00 44 41.28 44 17.60 44 
39.60 44 39.60 44 18.00 44 
44.00 44 44.00 44 20.68 44 
44.00 44 46.20 44 20.68 44 
42.24 44 139.60-42.24 44 18.90 44 
37.40-42.24 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
37.40-42.24 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
37.40-42.24 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
40.50 48 39.00 48 19.50 48 
42.00) 44-48 42.00} 44-48 21.00} 44-48 
45 .00| 44-48 45.00} 44-48 23.00) 44-48 
45.00] 44-48|38.50-45.00| 44-48 23.00) 44-48 
40.50] 44-48/38.50-45.00| 44-48/16.00-20.25| 44-48 
40.50] 44-48/38.00-45.00| 44-48]14.00-20.25} 44-48 
40.50) 44-48138.00-45.00) 44-48/14.00-20.25| 44-48 
40-50] 44-48/38.00-45.00| 44-48/14.00-20.25| 44-48 
39.00 48 39.00}, 48 19.50 48 
42.00 44 42.09 44 21.00 44 
45.00 44 45.00 44 22.50 44 
45.00 44 45.00 44 22.50 44 
45.00} 40-44140.92-45.00| 40-44)20.40-22.50| 40-44 
36.84-45.00| 40-44/36.84-45.00] 40-44/20.40-22.50| 40-44 
36.84-45.00| 40-44/36.84-45.00| 40-44/19.00-22.50} 40-44 
40.50-45.00 44 |140.50-45.00 44 |19.00-22.50 44 
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(d) Execrric Street Ramwayrs 





New BrRuNswIckK 


Locality 


Nova Scoria 


eorecesesceoreeeceseeoseleeecceossecn 


secre erececeseeeeoaseeceeteesooesere 


eeceescesecoeeoesecece 


ee ewecseeecosseerocooee 


Co CC ee Ce 


SC Ce 


sees reser eseesereoeeseee 


CC 


eeoeoceceesresrece recs oestescvereescn 


sooo eccesecose corse coe 


eeoceesee vero seseooore 


seer oseececose reece eec cece 


eeeeoeesseoeceer eevee 


sees reeceeceeecee rece ves 


eececeseeseseesecoe eco ee 


sero ree oeeroceeeoessoeeoos 


Saint John— 


eave oeroceceseeererecceevri|eosseeeees 


cece ereesresrcecesr esr vroeoe 


eoeeesoseerse eee eoeece 


ee ee ey 


weet eee sr sce ress eee ocen 


eeee recs ee oe ee sesesen 


eeoeesrscecoee os oe reeee 


feos ecesecescesc eer oseooleoereoeoreves 


CC eC ee Ce 


Coeeececosoescreeseesere 


eeceeeeeceoe ese eeoesoeee 


eoee cree eerecos ese oo ore 


eoreet ee oe eos eeosreesesoce 


eerste secre sesso eeresecee 


ecoe reese eee oes eo oe ese 


erro ee sores e ese s sooo es 


eeoeereerecseseesoeecee 


seoeecereeereeerevreecve 


eroer essere eer oeeeoeeee 


eece coer eres ee eoceesee 


secre ee roc ressersoeses 


eovoeeceseceerereseveceo{lecsoe cose e 


feos seer eeoesecceseoe 


eeee reese cose serescece 


ower scenes sseorseseseceos 


sere oceoecscoseseeseeseve 


eoee er ere cee eer eee soe 


eeoer eee e sree oeeseseoe 


steer ese recess eeseoece 


sect eseeeceesreseoeerelessoseseee 


sees ees ereerescereseoess 


coer esses er eee er eeene 


i ay 


ee a) 


ee ee ay 


ee 





west eerecvesr vee esos eee 


eee ee ee ee ee ee sersene 


Wages per hour 


One 
man 
cars 


Two 
men 


eeccveeecos 
coves ceccee 
eeceoeconee 
ay 
eeccececoeoes 


eee ooeceoe 
eeeecvecece 
eovecececes 
es ccecooes 
ec ceecesccve 


eoeevesccoe 
eeeeceecos 
eeeoeessee 
eee ecoeres 
eee eseveee 
coe eccceone 


coe sere eee 


eee eecsoeve 
coe es eeres 
ee 
eoseesosece 
se oeveeeeee 
eco rere eece 
coeeoeeees 


eeeeresrecee 


*Conductors and Motormen 


Hours 


per 


week 











Shop and Barnt 
Men 


Trackmen and 


.37-.62 |40-56 
.80-.503/40-56 
.380-.503/48-63 
.80-.503/48-63 


.35-.53 |54-60 


ere Ce i Pe ee Or re ey 


Linemen§$ 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour | week 

$ 

.564-.69 154-57 
.52 ~—.614/54-63 
.50 -.77 44 
.50 -.77 44 
65 -.77 44 
.50 -.70 44 
.50 -.70 44 
.50 -.70 44 
.52 60 
.43-.50 53 
.35-.51 53 
.30-.51 53 
Al 1, ee: 

Oh ee 
ee ek 

345 |. BE 
45-.57 54 
42-.57 5A 
mys 54 
fayine.| Site 
a). 54(a) 
463] 54 

.463| 54 

463} 54 

45 54 
-43-.45 60 
.45~.50 160-65 
.45-.504/91-65 
.45-.50 154-65 
.413-.45 154-59 
.413-.45 |54-59 
.413-.45 |54-59 
.38 60 

se) 55 

.00 55 

.33 45 

.33 50 

80 40 

.30 40 

85 40 
44-51 60 
-48-.55 60 
.51-.55 48 
.51-.55 40 
A7-.51 48 
47-.51 40 
.47-.51 40 
.45-.51 54 
.45-.51 54 
.45-.48 54 
.45-.48 54 
-403-.43 54 
.40 54 

40 54 

387 48 


.33—.50 60 
.30-.50 55 
.80—.52 55 
.80-.52 50 
.25~-.50 50 
25-.45 45 
25-.45 45 
25-.45 45 
31-.58 |50-70 
38-.62 |50-70 
38-.62 |45-65 
38-.62 |45-62 
34-.58 40 
34—.58 40 
34-.58 40 
.41-.50 54 
.41—.46 |54-70 
.41-.46 |54-70 
.41-.46 |54-70 
.37—.413|48-63 


.385-.385/48-63 
.85-.383|48-63 
.85-.383|48-63 


Electricianst 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour’ | week 

$ 

.60 54 

47% .60 54 
63 -.77 44 
72 -.77 44 
72 ~.77 44 
66 -.70 44 
66 -.70 44 
66 -.70 44 
38 60 

52 59 

52 53 

52 53 

47 45 

52 45 

52 54 

52 54 
.55-.72 |48-63 
.42-.58 48 
62 48 

.62 44 
(a).62 40 
.503} 40 
.503| 48 
504 48 
.48-.57 54 
.43-.57 533 
.45-.54 47 
.54-.64 44 
56-.64 40 
52-.593 40 
52-.594 40 
52-.593| 40 
.00 60 

.42 55 

49 55 

.50 50 

.48 50 

45 45 

45 45 

45 45 
51-.63 50 
55-.65 50 
55-.65 45 
55-.65 |40-45 
51-.61 40 
51-.61 40 
51-.61 40 
41-.48 54 
43-.50 54 
.43-.52 54 
.43-.52 54 
.39-.47 48 
.87-,.44 48 
37-.44 48 
37-.44 48 


Labourers 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour | week 

$ 
.85-.48 54 
.30-.43 50 
.40-.47 44 
.40-.50 44 
.40-.50 44 
.05-.46 44 
.30-.50 44 
.30-.50 44 
.374| 60 
.82-.35 |54-59 
.32-,35 |53-59 
.382-.85 |53-59 
.3l 54 
34 54 
.35-.44 54 
.30-.44 54 
48 54 
.30 154-63 
.30 154-63 
.80 154-63 
(a).30 |54-63 
.244|54-63 
.244|54-63 
243-.28154-63 
.385 60 
.30 534 
.30 60 
1380 60 
.35 60 
.323| 63 
.323| 63 
.323| 63 
.30 60 
.283-.30 55 
80 |e 55 
380 45 
zi 45 
.25 36 
£25 36 
<20 40 
85 60 
18D 54 
.85 48 
230 48 
Oi 48 
vol 48 
ol 48 
.40 54 
40 54 
.40 54 
.40 54 
.36 54 
34 54 
84 54 
34 48 
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Taste I—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF Be Us IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 
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(d) Execrric Srreet Ramways—Con. 





*Conductors and Motormen 
Linemen§ Shop Sod Barnt! Electricianst | Trackmen and 
en 


: Wages per hour Labourers 
Locality ——___________——__| Hours] ——-—___—__--—- | ——-----_ |---| 
One Two per Wages Hours) Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
man men | week per per per per per per per per 
cars cars hour | week hour | week hour | week hour | week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ONTARIO 
Ottawa— 
1920 dart cis 6.0: s aeayces borate | eto ee 55 54 54 54 .42—.60 54 55-.573| 54 48 54 
NOQ6 Bas ce Asc eae Deen 55 50 54 45-52 54 .39-.55 54 50-.60 4 44-46 54 
LOSO Sate eae ds hates c Cee 55 50 50 40-.55 54 .40-.58 54 40-.60 54 38-.48 54 
AOSD tte ctelivstecd donate ccs eof 54 49 493) .48-.56 48 .893-.59| 48) .403-.61 48 | .384-.49 48 
1982 gee arecla ee eieeeu ee aan 54 49 494) .35-.53 48 .35-.59 48 | .394-.61 48 | .384-.49 48 
LOSS ect eee Some BEET wero eiceis 494 §1-.53 48 .00-.59 48 353-.61 48 384-.49 48 
L934 56s Sess Srnec le eke Bs lees Stet s crete 493 51-.53 48 35-.59 48 354~-.61 48 383-. 444 48 
VOSS... sisess hele soca stele e bi of Boe ted steteu wate 494! .51-.53 48 35-.59 48 | .353-.61 48 | .884-.444] 48 
Cornwall— 

TO20 acasetes Meee en ee OD. [Nee iets euelits 60 |(c) 90.00 60} .38-.44 60 44 60 .32 60 
N926 5 wae srsc' sche sats £0) Hae. sete octets 66 |(c) 90.00 60 .38-.50 BOR sated repnbs sal ee alate .30 60 
110.00 
N98 0 sirens alas Atanas ce ain AG hs shivers. otk .46 60 .89-.54 60 49 60 35 60 
LUBE igh CRA ir Ae ed YW isa paar Ay as 60 46 60 .39-.54 50 49 60 35 55 
19S 2 ease cose de aRceat eth Aa Oe eae lak 60 46 60 | .39-.54 50 49 60 35 55 
DOB ose’. sss Wee serene oe Meee rn ae trek 60 46 60 .89-.54 50 49 60 35 55 
5 CY CO a PE ee Ey eb 7 Vt aes Se at 60 46 60 | .39-.54 50 49 60 35 55 
O85 cose. cuts cc as badd se eee 21 ba Pity 9 Sond Nine 60 46 60 | .39-.54 50 49 60 35 55 

Oshawa— 
BOZO R vas.s coisas dk sicehlo'e See ees NARs oe em 42 60 42 60 |.40-.48 60 | .43-.48 60 45 54 
19268 ia. ook sieic eogthe cee lan heen ak .40 60 43 60 |.36-.48 {51-60 |.43-.48 60 .38 54 
1930 oe. s csccedns pose ity Dao Leek Soars 8 ot 60 47 144-48 |.40-.65 [48-60 53 54 40 54 
DOB ids sc acoceie Retaencceie cate 4 eee Be ees 60 47 44 |.40-.55 |44-48 53 48 .40 49 
1932 (O). caw odatemremante 52D) «dso eats 60 .50(6)| 40 |.40-.55(b)/36-48 .53(b)| 48 .40(b)} 40 
1983 (O) ol occ sac seoe ener. BS (Oi)l ese Uetesalepacets 60 .50(b)| 40 |.40-.55(b )/36-48 .53(b)| 48 .40(b)| 40 
193410)... 0s gd xeec ote 952 (Dil occ wate 60 .50(b)} 44 |.40-.55(b)}56-63 |..........]...... 40(b)| 47 
1985 (OY 0 occ od scott osciee D2 (Di ears esate ousiett 60 .50(b)| 44 |.40-.55(b)/56-63 |..........]...05- .40(b)| 47 
Toronto 
TO20 i Bere seers seh eke [os eae oe ee 60 48 62~.68 44 .55-.75 44 73 44 50-.62 44 
TOZ6 clcdiselscs ot vee ee 65 60 48 72-.78 44 .54-.81 44 60-.73 44 50-.59 48 
1930 leas ss esate oe 65 60 48 72-.7 4 .54-.81 44 60-.73 4 50-.59 48 
JOST in, edc.co dio eset 65 60 48 72-.78 |40-48 54-.81 |372-42| .60~-.79 |373-42| .50-.59 40 
1932 sais oveee cater osctees 65 60 |40-48 72-.78 36 .54- 81 3 60-.79 |32-36 0-.59 32 
3933. o5.. cdr ds tte vcae es 65 60 |48-48 72-.78 36 .54-.81 32 60-.79 |32-36 50-.60 32 
L984 ace eich ccc taesiels ote eiee 65 44 72-.78 44 .54-.81 44 60-.79 |44-48 60-.60 48 
1h 1s RMU SM he 0 4 65 60 44 72—.78 44 §4-.81 44 60-.79 |44-48 50-.60 48 
St. Catharines— 
er Perey As iret dated le teen) a 50 54 |.45-.50 60 | .35-.53 60 | .40-.53 60 | .35-.40 60 
D926 ewe cede, cee Bere oH che [eee 48 63 |.40-.55 54 |.35-.50 {50-60 |.42-.50 50 |.35-.40 60 
1930 An. mde cete ean ee 52 .48 63 |.40-.60 50 |.35-.53 45 |.50-.58 45 35 54 
BOS chaste sietees aemaiecte ose .O2 .48 54 |.40-.60 45 |.35-.53 35-56 | .50-.58 35 85 45 
LOSS (0) ccknas Bite ee oi .52(b) -48(b)| 54 |.40-.60(b)} 45 |.37-.53(b ))35-50 |.50-.58(b)} 40 .35(b)) 45 
1033(By) osx cead meee cs .52(b) .48(b) 54 |.50-.60(b) 45 | .37-.58(b }|44-48 |.50-.58(b) 40 .35(b) 45 
1934 (Osea cer ects .52(b) -48(b)| 54 |.50-.60(b)| 49 |.387-.58(b)|44-48 |.50-.58(b)| 44 .85(b)| 474 
1935 cess ico Se daa eh .52(b) .48(b)| 54 |.50-.60(b)} 49 |.37-.58(b)/44-48 |.50-.58(b)| 44 .35(b)| 47% 
Hamilton— 
TQ 20s ee acre tircletee memtey ce Nicole ain che wih 52 5 50-.66 55 | .46 -.57 55 58 55 45 60 
1926 Fears mea cereal ot ae since 48 154-57 50-.66 50 | .404-.524 55 58 55 45 54 
1980 oxo cstv eee oe 57 5 48-.73 44 | .464-.563| 55 58 55 49 55 
L982, ssa ctitiesce eS cone oer 57 52 54 40-.73 44 | .463-.564] 48 58 48 49 48 
1932 5. eo bake os Soe 54 49 48 40-.65 44 | 434-534] 48 55 48 46 48 
1983 S50 Sea ssi betes ee 54, Fok ae see 40 40-.65 45 | .434-.534] 48 55 48 46 54 
W9S4s55. os crore bata ee ae Sa est aye cae 40 42-65 45 | (434-532 48 55 48 46 54 
1985 Fae. ce cue ee cae BAG | ce aah ce 40 42-.65 45 | .484-.533} 48 55 48 46 54 
Brantford— 
TODO eietars cerstees Samietalels het [BAS G tne backs (1) .43 54 45 54 .36-.54 54 .56 54 42 54 
LO 26s ie Starter isthe ekeess BOO tire heccrotstornee 54 50 54 41-.59 54 61 54 45 54 
193802 heck Sake eer eit BO! lis aeterserette 50 50 54 45-.59 |50-63 61 54 45 50 
193 18s o.t aeyetcurs ce Meatless BO nl eee coc 50 50 54 .45-.59 |50-63 61 54 45 50 
1032 tear Boxers aayeretiats «sates SOM a a2 cteacyvehs 50 50 54 .45-.59 |50-63 66 54 45 50 
1983s Seculseae se euled oe BOW iso: 5 olete. iets 468 50 48 .45-.50 48 60 48 45 45 
1934 sossthe wk aeeeon tet AO w ls. oh, ebrerskets 46 50 48 .45-.60 48 60 48 45 45 
1935 dents oa itcig o& Scions anny AO ilt, dh ate Seon 463 50 48 .45-.60 48 60 48 45 45 
Guelph— 
19204523 SOAR Conc oral aetna 45 51 5 59 35-.40 59 40-.45 59 40 54 
1926 Sets baer cationt ata otpers ADE liseiealetana ters 53 45-.473| 59 45 59 5 59 35 59 
IOSO Fae iss bstbeticeve bier BD lis iak i stctnekatehs 53 5 9 .25-.45 59 474 59 35 59 
IOSD Aiea. teitant eerevas-ctarc BD leet Ae oves 55 45 55 .30-.45 55 47% 55 35 55 
1932 Baas oc hicteeewm Bar: AB 3:55 ite «i ie 55 45 55 .30-.45 55 474 55 35 55 
1933 Snare Shh ys teen: os se AQ lievcte opetete och 54 .40 54 .32-.424| 54 45 54 35 60 
190542 Saase oars. ARs cesar 2: (0 APS 5 Sete BAe Ve alecdc a telat |l’ers retake .82-.423 54 45 54 .60 50 | 


IOSD catitt ces taco ea a.e S40) iis «<2 she BS, [ase cate Sedna ae "39-424 54-60 45 54 35 44 
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(d) Execrric Street Rawways—Con. 








Wages per hour 
———_—_—_—____—_—_| Hours] |__| |_—_————_——- 


*Conductors and Motormen 


Locality 
One Two per 
man men wee 
cars cars 

Onrario—Concluded $ $ 

Kitchener— 
TOZ0 ee cea aie cel meer ares 45 632 
LOG. ST ace eee odie Leonie cece 45 70 
L930 sue cds foes celal eae aaene 45 60 
LOS TRE ois caste gate a eitae | ate ece totes 45 60 
DOS Zee Naters etote so stom opens teserel aeteta oe 45 60 
AGS Sires cies a Aleem Stee el eee nee 45 60 
OSA es actetcres del nc sie emiaieie Lermeieee cacatete 45 58 
LOSE oe, severe ts gers veld seal leer meres 45 58 
London— 
O20 nel siden late aus nie emia oemorere te tree .48 554 
LO ZG ere rents tome sateen ame eae .48 55 
OS Oe aiasseee tactarieferetoen 155 .50 55 
NOS Dixons oe teers cates FOO UG. eco ee 55 
TUB Da NE ete eal ese Wal etal I Sep ced 54 
1s kaa aN ULL gaat as, HL Ie meas 2 54 
NOS Sd ih 5 ale atStane oe teres BS || aie Ae eee 54 
LOSS eas cence aariee 148 ek tet tee 54 
Windsor— 
LODO ei. kasi octets eae cee ome ite .55 63 
OA Gna ets, ail shocebaveteroleve tsteres | eters aia etalon .60 63 
LEST Us Au eens a Ree es 62 .62 57 
TOSI OLS Fo eerste cmoers .62 .62 57 
TER VADs Siacite. er eA Sor oA 53 .53 553 
MOSdne heats Sena 53 Pils tert 
UR Te Ee ie aa a a kaise, eee 53 .53 51 
TOS Or i eetetls «fortes emaeee .58 .09 51 
Sault Ste. Marie— 

QOD eu a rsisidlis! cnceceper one ahem tens dteeaterttes cease .45(k )|60-66 
OZ Gc’ isle. cickesmte ste apron teem terete eee .45 160-66 
LOS ORE ie Se ciais deere este tel Ctroerete: teers .45 |60-66 
1A Ra et al PUREED Hares amecst BA si avast yor een c 45 | 60 
BUR DAE e ROA Pan et Handi dl Nils Suh in .432) 60 
LOB Beale acc ie ae, ita tans Se eee ae .40 60 
OS ee ee. cai claps tncres cl oomtorahall Crorertrees eet .40 60 
LORS, retets. chek nwo need serene ee .40 60 

Port Arthur— 
1920), eure Mien ci dek eeolaphcee lore oe cere .55 60 
1926. Serre eee Bee ae VO(al oot ence 54 
BOBO eee rent o'Ae eca nee KOZ Cn eer eae 54 
OS Tee ON eto Ae Rete ae none £O25| Cotes eee 54 
OS I atc g oes tis eee aie cele mtrrere atone ete mertenete toes 54 
NOSSMer tec ds Meme etre Haile de seach’ 48 
LOS oe ictal d a etAoreiels s aise FOURIER cece 48 
OS a take ures nee LD Lae here ee 48 

Fort William— 

QAO acters’ ees Marbles Mater lee eee .00 583 
NOD GM ees isaac erates 57% .60 1513-63 
NOS) eee aa idemtne eae OZ Men cpr; 513-63 
ee eet ocd ache mene saw Wotan Hiya pig Ciel Aa 514-63 
LOS QR NMS oc. woe ee. wees Pile al oa eg ae 524-63 
OSB trent sis toi ae Melee oe POTGI A tah eee 
LOGAN Nis | 2 hs Rec ea ee YY (aie ae Mea 40-49 
TOSS RM. a1 hicks ae acaremio eras BOM Wee ake cni 40-49 

MANITOBA 

Winnipeg— 
OZ DERE ic cies aes ca Ro hao See .60 50 
LOQG: ere csls veie deme So hore 624 67 50 
LOS OMEN isnt soudoeteoce tote ,654 .60 48 
AOS Te eit acme ee eee 654 .60 |42-48 
LOS DBM R et cis cide Meee kee .59-.63(d)| .54-.58(d)|42-48 
NOB SOIR cisco he meee hee .56 .51 42 
LO Ee. a ROR Ceo ane s .56 51 42 
TOSBO Re create slots Cee .56 51 42 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Regina (m)— 

O20 PE ee big dotmrerve e ceri otarsreks ee ene .55 54 
O26 Reese cero mers caltaene .65 65 54 
| OSOMR foc cious deere shelter .67 57 54 
OSE RP. ccc wade eciemoee .67 ou 54 
LOG DER, cc iaciee cnomieersune 684 .583| 48 
LO Sdmrets favre te meee ee 554 454 48 
OSA EW ee ss cathe mesic hme 553 454 48 
NOS OI. ase aire ee acto 655 .454 48 

Saskatoon— 

LOZ tee aca dete seen see eee .60 54 
1026 Mer... ci ceo ee cetiere AGG/ ieee | tokeortte ae 48 
TOS0 Petes caked metscia tite BS! Seed IR Achesinere 48 
1 OSL Pes acs aloe de meeteiceree CSE Ree ont 48 


Linemen§ 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour | week 

$ 
.65-.723| 54 
.65-. 724 54 
.50-.723| 54 
.50-.723| 54 
.50-.722| 54 
.55-.724| 54 
.55-.7232| 54 
.50-.723| 64 
.43-.49 60 
.45-.60 60 
.40-.65 |50-54 
.52-.65 474 
.47-.63 442 
.47-.63 443 
.50-.63 443 
.50-.63 444 
.60-.70 54 
.60-.70 54 
60-.70 54 
.62-.70 54 
.60 54 
.60 44 
.60 44 
.60 44 
.80 493 
72-.77 44 
57-.88 44 
57-.88 44 
57-.88 44 
57-. 794 44 
57-.794 44 
57-.794 44 
70 49 
72-.77 44 
75-.88 44 
75-.88 44 
75-. 88 44 
55~-.793| 48 
55-.793| 48 
55-.794 48 
.923-.942 44 
.02 —89 44 
.65 —.92% 44 
55 -.923 44 
.484-. 86 44 
44 -714 44 
44 -,782 44 
44 -_.784 44 
190). (c)| see 
19oh Ot ee 
195% Bl. cee 
LOS, BE TE oe 
TAINO L ali. 3k ae 
LAT OP), 2 Oe 
14001. ay), Sh. oe 
91 54 
.884 48 
.92 48 
.92 48 


Shop and Barnf| Electricianst 
Men 


Wages |Hours| Wages {Hours 
per per per per 
hour |week} hour | week 
$ . §$ 

.80-.55 60 45 60 
.40-.50 60 .50 60 
.40-.50 60 .50 60 
.40-.50 60 .50 60 
.40-.5 60 .50 60 
.40-.50 |54-60 .50 54 
.40-.50 54 .50 54 
.40-.50 54 .50 54 
.89-.56 60 | .422-.51 60 
.40-.60 |50-63 5 50 
.42-.65 |50-63 47-.60 50 
42-.65 |474-63 57-.60 473 
43-.63 |444-56 57-.60 442 
43-.63 1444.56 55-.60 442 
43-.63 |443-56 55-.60 442 
43—.63 |444-56 55-.60 442 
.45-.65 54 6 54 
.40-.673 54 .50-.623 54 
.40-.674 54 .60—.67 54 
.40-.674 54 | .624-.674 54 
,36-.64 48 | .593-.63 48 
.06-.64 |40-56 | .544-.64 40 
.86—.64 |40-56 | .543-.612 40 
.50-.64 |44-48 | .50 -.613 48 
45-.48 |...... .55 60 
38-.45 66 145 66 
38-.45 66 45 (ML 
35-.45 |77-91 45 V7 
32-.48 |70-91 145 70 
32-.45 170-91 45 70 
32-.45 |70-91 45 70 
32-.45 |70-91 45 65 
52-.65 | 493] 132.(c)| 493 
.45-.62 492 160. 494 
.00-.65 493 168. 494 
.50-.65 493 168. 494 
.454-.61 493 155.80 493 
.464-.61 44 155.80 |.2.2.. 
.463-.61 44 L5SESOM |S cco 
.454-.61 44 155.80 |...... 
50/ 49] 148.(c)} 68 
45-.62 |49-60 148. 49 
45-.65 |49-60 160. 49 
45-.65 |54-60 160. 60 
55-.61 |54-60 160. 60 
51-.61 48 148, 48 
51-.61 48 148. 48 
51-.61 48 148. 48 
44 -.75 48 .75-.80 |44-48 
.44 -.77 40 .60-.77 40 
.422-—.75 44 .61-.75 44 
423-75 42 61-.75 42 
.40 -.70 (39-44 57-.70 |39-42 
.383—. 64 44 52-.64 |39-42 
.3883-.64 44 52-.64 |39-42 
383-64 44 52-.64 44 
48-.67 54 .65 54 
48-.75 54 .70 54 
45-.80 54 HE 54 
45-.80 54 Whe 54 
.45-.80 48 wees 48 
.40-.61 48 584 48 
.40-.61 48 58% 48 
.40-.61 48 584 48 
.524—.734 BOW acteurs 54 
.614-.724 BRM os A eee, 48 
.50-.80 ABR BAY oo oc kM 48 
.50-.80 48-54 |.......... 48 


Trackmen and 


es | | | | S| | | | | | 


Labourers 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour | week 

$ 
.423| 60 
.40 60 
.40 60 
.40 60 
.40 60 
.40 48 
.40 48 
40 48 
.36-.46 60 
.85-.45 50 
.40-.45 54 
.40-.45 473 
645 444 
.45 442 
45 444 
45 442 
.45 54 
.40 60 
.40-.50 54 
.40-.50 64 
.40-.424 50 
423] 44 
1493] 44 
.50 44 
.40 48 
.40 48 
.40 48 
40 48 
.50 492 
42-.47 493 
42-.49 493 
42-.49 494 
.49-.45 492 
.40-.45 44 
.40-.45 44 
-40-.45 44 
5 50 
42-.47 49 
49 49 
49 49 
49 49 
47 48 
47 44 
47 44 
44 48 
35-.44 44 
35-.45 44 
35-.45 44 
.404 44 
384 44 
.38h 44 
384 44 
.62 54 
45 54 
45 54 
45 54 
.45-.48 48 
.40-.42 48 
.40-.48 48 
-40-.48 48 
42 60 
422-492 60 
45-.494 60 
45-.494 60 
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Taste I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 


—Concluded 


(d) Execrric Street Ram-ways—Conc. 





Wages per hour 





Locality 
One Two 
man men 
cars cars 

SaSKATCHEWAN—Con. $ $ 

Saskatoon—Con. 
684 (e)|.... teenie 
684(e)|). ..«.-.,s, vecks 
68k (e)[2 oc cn cere 
68k (6) escort cee: 
724 .673 
654 .60% 
70 65 
70 65 
70(f) 65(f) 
70(f) 65(f) 
70(f) 65(f) 
70(f) 65(f) 
.68 .68 
{65° 1. tee en 
cil) le ene 
Fy 6 Qe ae es 
655 (G| lantern 
6040)... - eee 
-O53(0| ss eee 
644: lotta de secew 
,OSAl .. seer erie 
<0861. Steak 
Yi Wi ee aR 
SGC Se eats 
aie ee ee 
“502... eee 
SOUK|. os . Seenits 
SOL RIS, 3 eee 
Nelson— 
GOONS See ans 2b ie eee yer nae (c)100.00 
BOZO. seam 2. ASAT Ee ee nt 110.00 
BOS ONE! verter ne Sieees PIE Se A ee 120.00 
MOSS ON. Sees of. SoS oe ee ae ee 120.00 
AOSD 9. Mee ee emee ce ce re Ait eae F 115.00 
BOSS. oF ee oe Ca eo et 100.00 
LER hat A ER ae, ot Ad Ree BAe 100.00 
1935)75, Be Ae FSR SNA eae wy 8 110.00 
iy aatar” 
th st iors Eo ORE EE EL eae 60 (7 
| Ae dese capt eocs fete .68 .62 cs 
19S ONE Senne yo 2 es ee .69 .63 
493d. Dae we as ae 2 obs S .69 .63 
19382° (Ri )es. aes tee oe .69(h) 63(h) 
1933' (Rh jack te aoe rok oe 69(h) 63 (h) 
1934" (Tepes cc eyascs Sho: 69(h) 63(h) 
1 ae AA oo, a ae Seo | 69(h) 63(h) 
Victoria— 

O20 5 Fad Bee PR Rebs clieeicd cose. 60 (7) 
19262 Fee ae eee ss OA es seer 
1930 4. S73. 2-3 2eae eh a: OO LAE 2 5 ae eh 
LOSE. 9. See ooo et hs (OD: Ps, eater 
TOSo Wee See ee ROG eee ee et 
1G338 Ree ae eee Alig see tes oh 
1OS4 2. ete F. ace 8 Be: At eee 
1035.5. daha. 4. See. Be oo: Lives ee 


*Conductors and Motormen 


Hours 


per 


week 


51 

54 
48-54 
48-54 
48-54 
48-54 
48-54 
58-54 


Linemen§ Shop and Barnt! Electricianst 
Men 
Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per 
hour | week hour |week hour | week 
$ 3 $ 
92(e) 48 |.50-.80(e) |48-54 |.......... 48 
92(e) 48 |.50-.80(e) |48-54 .824(e) 48 
92(e) 48 |.50-.80(e) |48-59 .824(e) 48 
92(e) 48 |.50-.80(e) |48-59 .824(e)} 48 
874 48 |.60 -.90 48 874 48 
623-.844 44 | 523-85 44 | .84-.90 44 
943 44 | .54 -.90 44 95 44 
943 36 |.54 -.90  |36-38 | .80-.95 36-38 
944(f) 36 |.54 -.85(f)|80-36 .80-.95(f) 30-36 
.943(f) 40 |.54 -.85(f) 40 | .80-.95(7) 40 |}. 
.67-.944(f) 40 |.54 -.85(f)|40-44 | .80-.943(f) 40 |. 
.67-.942(f) 40 |.54 -.85(/)|40-44 | .80-.944(f) 40 
.88 44 |.60-.90 44 .88 44 
.82 44 |.50-.76 44 .82 44 
.89 44 | .50-.95 44 .89 44 
.89 44 |.52-.95 44 89 44 
.82(9) 40 |.50-.83(g )|40-44 .82(g) 40 
82(g)| 42 |.50-.83/g)| 42 82(g)| 42 
82(g)| 42 |.50-.83(g)| 42 82(g)| 42 
4 46 |.50-.793 44 78% 44 
B PSs dsthees | ds Bes .586-.686 OU: |\staectraeeee ote a esi eve 
t GR VSR Noe Be 59-.70 Dg WER cc ercieths ail ake ors 
» dee oS oh. Sa Oat DO—F78 (nhh4—4e Le ck ooce ceo [rowers 
t due asta te 8. 8A BA — 5 70) 4144s 1K ok circ devo |ecarrele 
s Bebe tek eRe Rs os Bees .496-—.643 [44-68 |..........].....-. 
S ath dota es Us Sotdeee “A9G— + G43 144—Gas |b oh « cesses [ieraw eee 
S Bes Ok 2 Aa. .61-.656 eS Bec ty Coe Is CA Be 
.69 44 |(c) 75.00 |...... .69 44 
, a ta eh. 110.00 0 | aed Sioa ee PR Hn AT 
S a See Ea BR 120.00 OSU ly eters eels Poe 
Serre a eee 120.00 BBs labs even shies | seit 
S Bas. 3 OR YS Be 115.00 Ah We ake eters aed acctotots 
SEES Se Bee ee 100.00 Ars ete erect so A anags ecard 
oa.) ee te 100.00 Ph Pee ct Sethe. leat tau 
Fee Oe 110.00 7 ee FA Hel ee ee 
874 48 |.58-.713 44 |.64-.713 44 
69-.94 48 |.45-.74 44-48 | _69-.74 44 
69-.97 48 |.52-.75 44-48 |.70-.75 44 
69-.97 48 | .52-.75 44-48 |.70-.75 44 
69-.97(h 82 | .52-.75(h)|44-48 |.70-.75(h) 44 
.62-.871(h|) 32) .52-.75(h| )44-48] .70-.75(h) 44 
.62-.873(h )| 82-48 | .52-.75(h )|44-48 |.70-.75(h) 44 
.653-.92(h )|}40-48 | .52-.75(h) 44 |.70-.75(h) 44 
.874 44 .58 44 .64-.714 44 
69-.94 44 .51-.74 |44-48 .69-. 74 44 
69-.97 44 .52-.75 |44-48 .70-.75 44 
69-.97 44 .§2-.75 |44-48 .70-.75 44 
69-.97 44 .52-.75 |44-48 .70-.75 44 
62—.874 44 | .494-—.711/44-48 | .664-.713 44 
62-—.87% 44 | .494-.714/44-48 | .664-.71% 44 
653—.92 44 | .507-.734|44-48 | .683-.734 44 


Trackmen and 
Labourers 


Wages |Hours 


—— | | | | | | eS | | 


45-.493(e) 51 
.45-.493(e) 48 
.45-.493(e) 48 
.45-.473(e) 48 


.60 48 
523-574 48 
54-574 48 
54-.574 48 
54-.574(f)| 36-44 
54-.574(f) 40 
54-.573(f)| 40-44 
.54-.573(f)| 40-44 
.60-.623 44 
50-.52 44 
50-.52 44 
50-.54 44 
48-.52(g) 44 


48 54 

549 54 
50-.55 54 
50-.55 54 
45-.51 54 
413 54 

415 54 

425 54 

.563 54 

50 48 

.50 48 

.50 48 

.40 48 

40 4§ 

40 48 

40 48 

59 44 
44-53 44-48 
.50-.59 44-48 
.50-.59 44-48 
.50-.59(h)| 44-48 
.50-.59(h)| 44-48 
.50-.59(h)| 44-48 
.50-.54(h) 44 
54 44 

53 | 44-53 

54 | 44-53 

54 | 44-53 

54 | 44-53 

513) 44-53 

.513| 44-53 
.526|544-53 





* Maximum rates based on length of service; ia most cities bus drivers, on lines operated in connection with street rail- 
ways, receive the same maximum rates of wages as one man car operators. 

t Including shedmen, pitmen, cleaners, blacksmiths, carpenters, painters, etc. 

+ Including armature winders, wiremen, etc. : 

§ Including troublemen, and groundmen in some cases; in some localities line maintenance work is performed by employees 
of light, heat and power distribution utilities. 

(a) Deduction from earnings, 10 per cent. ‘ 

(b) Deduction from earnings: 10 per cent in 1932 and 1933; 15 per cent in 1934; 10 per cent in 1935. 


(c) Per month. 


(d) In summer 54 cents per hour, two men cars, 59 cents, one man cars, 42 hours per week. 

(e) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 5 per cent and up: in 1933, 1934 and 1935, 6 per cent and up. 
(f) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 4 per cent; in 1933, 1934 and 1935, 10 per cent. p i 
(g) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 4 to 8 per cent and up; in 1933 and 1934, 4 to 10 per cent; in 1935, 4 to 93 per cent. 
(h) Deduction from earnings since Dec. 1, 1932, 1933, 1934, five per cent; 1935 two and one-half per cent. 
(j) On October 1, 1920, 65 cents per hour. 
(k) On October 1, 1920, 50 cents per hour. 
(lL) On June 1, 1920, 50 cents per hour. 
(m) No two men cars in operation in Regina since 1921; in Calgary very few. 
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Taste II—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES 








(a) Pot1ceMEN (b) FrrrmMen 





(Maximum per year) (Maximum per year) 























1929 1934 " 1929 | 1934 1935 
Locality | Locality 
Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | Wages| Wages 
wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia— Nova Scotia— 

VONOV isa can Wasa stele eke 1,380 | 72 | 1,106 | 64 GIS VGNOY Wc oss Pee eee eee 1,360 | 1,104} 1,188 
Am bherse reece cise 1,092 | 70 } 1,092 | 70 Amherst: 79). 2ON ee es ed 1,100 | 1,030 | 1,040 
Halifax. ee Sey tee, eae ee 1,400 | 56 | 1,440 | 56 BO ktalifaxs,. 2 ore eee cee 1,404 |t1,600 | 71,600 
ELYUTOU ES ope ie ee 1,320 | 84 | 1,211 | 84 PUETUTO Ss ce he eee ee reba §1,080 |§ 972} § 972 

Prince Edward Island— 

Charlottetown..............: 1,080 | 56 | 1,140 | 56 New Brunswick— 

ew Brunswick— St:Wobniyer tessa aes PE S20 O54 |} Oe. sc: 
Moncton pine deus reine 1,500 | 56 | 1,404 | 56 *1), 440 | *12368))| CRP 
St. Jobe coc Peerage 1,440, | 63) 91,7425 |) 56 }.....5.]..6. Quebec— 

Fredericton ?.::. 02.308... 1,200 | 84 | 1,200 | 84 LQuebeGee ic its Mets ate 1,456 | 1,357 | 1,383 
uebec— oO Three Riversis...cesss ete 1,460 | 1,300 | 1,300 
Quebec Mose enen acme 1,326 | 84 | 1,383 |.... WiSherbrooke) . i). vse see ss 1,560 | 1,836 | 1,336 
Three Rivers: :....2.3 6.0 se. 1,460 | 77 | 1,300 | 77 by Montrealauy. :\. See) ee 3 1,700 | 1,800 | 1,800 
Sherbrooke yoko. heen ees IO as a Ge ee bo Westmountw.th eee dass 1,700 | 1,700 | 1,700 
Sorelaineiae a We octane eee 990 OUEDULIN Ses. Velen ad ad @ 1,200 | 1,180 | 1,180 
St. Hyacinthett Pe B84 4 

t. John’s 70 | 1,092 | 60 Ontario— 

Montreal 1,800 | 84 DiQttAwaend Host coe cee D751 | blll 
Westmount 78 | 1,700 | 78 b Brockville seus: oni se dee es 1,250 | 1,177 | 1,177 

Us ee AUB hee ae 84 | 1,180 | 70 bi Kingston. ha. At).. aia dane 1,205 | 1,084 | 1,084 

Ontario— Di Belleville de.4. ofa eas 1,200 | 1,140 | 1,200 
Ottaware cared. ae 48 | 1,915 b' Peterborough 2) Sseusl ss 1,350 | 1,225 | 1,225 
Brockville 77 | 1,140 | 77 biOshawa. Heals My heed 1,500 | 1,260 |} 1,260 
Kingston 60 | 1,450 | 54 biToronto:, | Ao ee ee a 1,950 | 1,982 | 1,982 
Belleville 70 | 1,395 | 70 kK Niagara Falls, 289.0%. 00:5 2 1,700 |) Ste 1s377 
Peterborough 60 | 1,400 | 70 bist.;\Catharinessa eae... 1,460 | 1,314 | 1,314 

SAW Ai hare Waly en ear ie 51 | 1,493 | 54 bublamil tonya weve ae 1,750 | 1,673 | 1,663 
OT teks SN ee 1,200 | 84 b Brantiords payers... eee 1,643 | 1,544 | 1,544 
TOrOnto ee yy RAUL 48 | 1,982 | 48 DOVG Alt? faa dee oon aa 1,200 | 1,080 | 1,080 
Niagara Falls 60 | 1,420 | 60 biGuelph. i, Ae ee eae 1,300 | 1,400 | 1,400 
St. Catharines............... 60 | 1,515 | 54 Di Kaitehenerine ss waslccmeey ones 1,450 | 1,341 | 1,350 
Hamilton: 2). esate nee 48 | 1,672 | 48 hi Woodstock he ayesisdewdees 1,424 | 1,814 |] 1,314 
Brantford)... eee ; 56 | 1,478 | 56 OpStratiordiy. Geers: ase seees 1 5754 |- S02 edeS51 
Galttcsis, Lae ae 65 | 1,400 | 65 Di Wondon wen. Geese. dee dees 1,728 | 1,574 | 1,574 
Guelphynecce tee eae 56 | 1,450 | 70 b:St. ei homasiee. ena. W500 tal ero ah wlaeso 
Katchenenr.ck th meses 60 | 1,520 | 63 biChathaniee ty. cc eens 1,480 | 1,379 | 1,379 
Woodstock oe ea aie 70 | 1,300 | 70 O Windsor: oh eee eats 1,980 | 1,681 | 1,681 
Stratiord::::) J2escheee eee 48 | 1,449 |.... S Sarnia estore salsa 1,500 | 1,404 | 1,404 
London's: s03 ss sean eee 48 | 1,762 | 48 b Owen Sound................ 1,100 960 960 
St. Thomas. -fevauseen ee re 70 | 1,620 | 60 a North Bayles asauacsaaee 1,500 | 1,200 | 1,200 
Chatiam oiii3cfsrsengber stun’ 54 | 1,445 | 54 b Sault Ste. Marie............ 1,380 | 1,020 | 1,200 
Windsoris..3 8553 cee enh ge 48 | 1,650 | 48 a PortrArthur.)..i esas tee 1,620 | 1,539 | 1,589 
Sarniay iso. ish dae ieee 54 | 1,458 | 54 b PortyWilliamii4.e. dees lees 1,600 |} 1,520 | 1,520 
Owen Sound................- 65 | 1,620 | 63 
North Bay.<sanisee cee eee 59 | 1,200 | 60 Manitoba— 

Sault Ste. Marie : 70 | 1,218 | 56 b Winnipeg cee en eco tee 1,740 | 1,507 | 1,507 
PortiArthurdse en ace 60 | 1,773 | 60 bO Brandonure sass sees ene 1,500 | 1,200 } 1,200 
FortiwWilliam is sions eee 54 |11,650 | 54 |f1,650 | 54 

Manitoba— Saskatchewan— 

Winnipes”* enn as cerceee re ASniinhsoss || 4871 1, 584048 i or Reomae te ol. .le...e thee 1,644 | 1,890 | 1,426 
Brahdontey 2 ges ete pee 48 | 1,260 | 48 | 1,260 | 48} b Saskatoon.................. 1,830 | 1,478 | 1,478 

Saskatchewan— GO Moose daw: . 508 Pies sss blo 1,536 | 1,140 | 1,140 
Reging ek tah 26 eer an 48 | 1,665 | 54 | 1,662 | 54] J Prince Albert............... 1,380 | 1,313 | 1,313 
Saskatoon yee ee rece 48 | 1,860 | 48 } 1,860 | 48 : 

MogseJ aw ius Vi, oe thee wen 48 | 1,380 | 48 | 1,380 | 48 || Alberta— 
Prince Albert..............+ 50 | 1,512 | 48 | 1,512 | 48 | b&b Medicine Hat............... 1,500 | 1,350 | 1,350 

Alberta— G Edmonton :: 3)... 0seeianets ot 1,680 | 1,602 | 1,572 
Medicine Hat............... Pare 1,408 | 48°) 1,458 148 1 bi Caleary...) Soe ee” 1,740 | 1,514 | 1,514 
Hdmontoniicctseee see ee 48 | 1,656 | 48 | 1,632 | 48 || b Lethbridge................. 1,620 | 1,378 | 1,405 
Calgary ois eee ae 48 | 1,566 | 44 | 1,566 | 44 
Lethbridge s: 03.3% sa3 seup e / 48 | 1,483 | 48 | 1,461 | 48 ||British Columbia— 

British Columbia— L Merniow Veraceeusas se, eee 1,200 | 1,020 | 1,920 
Nelsons .cthntiss vas aaa 1°6207}F00" |) 15440.) 56.1 1,560" |*48 ft WeNelson... 282) oe, 5 Lee 1,560 | 1,320 | 1,320 
Trailtas sn gy bs faces Wate ee 1,800 | 56 | 1,476 | 56 | 1,624.| 56 || b&b New Westminster........... 1,680 | 1,440 | 1,440 
New Westminster............ acto as) 1,500"). 241500 Pe. WO Vaneouver 4.2 Se ae ee 1,680 | 1,384 | 1,465 
Vancouver is. sncnsjaceace 1,890 | 48 | 1,580 | 48 | 1,580 | 48 | b Victoria.................... 1,695 | 1,449 | 1,454 
WiCUOPIA so boca sy cnencaeenen 1,710 | 48 | 1,462 | 48 | 1,506 | 48 || i Nanaimo................... 12560 "| 4123205115320 
Prince Rupertesscaree coe ake d foo Awa.) 1,752 |....] 1,762 |... 41 & Prines Rupertlin, see. 1,680 | 1,320 | 1,320 





Motes act as firemen and previous to 1934 were provided with house, heat, light and clothing. In 1935 clothing only to be 
supplied. 

fIn addition to above, good conduct pay of $5.00 per month is payable to constables on attaining 10 years’ service and an 
additional $5.00 per month after 15 years’ service. 

**“Merit pay’’ of from 10 to 20 cents per day according to length of service over 10 years. 

{All employees contributing 10% of their salary to city to be used for relief purposes. §Plus rent, light and fuel. *Motor 
truck drivers. a Double platoon system. 6 Double platoon with one day off in seven. Shifts, 10 hours day, 14 hours night; 
or 11 hours day, 13 hours night; or 12 hours day, 12 hours night. c Double platoon, 24 hours off every two weeks. d Double 
platoon, 24 hours off every ten days. e Double platoon, 24 hours on and 24 hours off. f Continuous duty. g Continuous duty, 
one day off in ten. h Continuous duty, one day off inseven. i One day off infour. 7 Continuous duty, twelve hours off every 
ea pe k Continuous duty, two days on and one day off. 1 Call brigade—one man on duty continuously with every second 

unday off. 
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TABLE II.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES—Concluded 
(c) LABOURERS 






1929 1934 1935 
Locality Unit Hours Hours Hours 
Wages per Wages per Wages per 
wee wee wee 
Nova Scotia— $ $ $ 
Sidney tere esheets: os Ss erate aac eae Re Sebcrare erste heals Hour .80-.42 54 .B0-.87 48 Oo 48 
AID OESE Pe chee o's 'c ot PURINE «ald the Matas os woe cities obi bebe Hour 34 48 34 48 .04 48 
Wa) tie tee sie oc 5 Si che oie die the PR cic ot eee ow ochre: Hour .40-.50 54 .00-.54 | 30-57] .35-.54 | 30-57 
AB Tho R: Rants Tia, STORM PARR Ree Aa ae oe mu, A i ak Ga Hour .30 48 .30 48 .30 48 
aY QrINOUbh Sc Aes Gio, PO Nh os os bebe os 6 Sa Re! Oe Aes Day 2.50 54 2.00 50 1.50 50 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown. «acne caine cies cteeinssaaidl sate sake ieee Hour .30-.33 54 35 48 45 48 
New Brunswick— 
MONCTOM San tea aietciisnee ce eats s sSE rie cleo alee eis Sebinn oe Hour .85-.45 54 .27-.405| 54 .27-.405| 54 
Ss SOT Ree see He es tae ees SR Ree neko Heke: Day 3.29 54 3 .00-3 .25 54 3.00-3 .25 54 
IH TOMOrICLOM As oe . eee Ye «0's sicko Tae Welclte ok cine wk, > borers Sobee Hour .30 54 .40 48 .30-.45 48 
Campbellton: ..-% se st atosedeo? OR Locale aire Hour .30 60 .20 60 25 60 
BAP HUTSE. eee te cl ne a ote ake ain Fe eR ETa cous cea eR a Day 2.50 60 2.00 60 2.25 60 
Quebec— 
QUebe Gs. Pe cikasi os Se dis he ete RING asic sie Lenora heii Hour 85 54 35 48 35 40 
ABTeECRIVETSts os Seeeen con othe noc oe ree eee nee Hour .40 60 35 48 35 48 
Sherbrooke .is sacs cde he eo nes. oe Aa Oe eek Hour wo 60 .25 | 45-54 30 | 40-48 
SOrele je. ee ehh Be SURG AE ahs Shae BLS ane ata Gah Mares ecco Hour .30 60 .20 48 .20 48 
Ses Py acint ha Gers cat Wee teak oie te ites ohe lech Ee ee clere ese Hour ACLU ap Meare 30 44 .30 44 
St. DORM ty. cc ek a ae eat Cc canraae ane eee kee Hour .80-.35 60 .25-.35 40 .00—.35 45-50 
Dachine: eh ihe 6h a cede dels Bivens hots oa OO Oh D dhithis Hour 35 60 35 48 BaD 48 
Montreal t:r.,.05 ctals cov. fb Yoite tee Aces Basu Nahe Baath a Bioleties hh teas Hour .40 60 .o0-.40 48 .30-.40 48 
Westmount. 2) crinet auc Set hd see eens he ctl aaah a antes Hour a0 60 .25-.35 60 .25-.35 60 
RUSE 8 oe sre ae Seats, Se ae OAc EOS alae hati ch bw koa: Hour .40 54 280 48 aati) 48 
Ontario— 
Oba wea ts) cci OMe. secre cas Bek Ge Hae rca oR ates 44 .50 40-44 50 44 
Brock vill@s tence. setesicec vee eis Moe EE, cies oroleiaites? 4 54 BFE 24 3D 24 
Kingston. |....(se weet. co Mets Mabaeels octet Mh oa Be RAE stacks ; i 54 .30-.40 48 .80-.40 48 
Bellevilléa, xk ..sch teeiney. ela eaies Rav ath ofl Atayt Wrong. ohesetitteas i 60 40 48 .40 48 
Peterborough 54 .40 48 40 48 

BINA WE Pete's 5 ede eae aheRalie wien o Abeta mnuia oi 5 e,afate ec tole Brera: ote/ gunna 55 .40 44 40 44 
Orillia. «cpa okies 54 5 Pe eae nies REE es ace Mt oka le sts id 54 125 48 25 48 
EVOFONCO «es clthe Se: «ois Hees Phere ce «Ea oe ee file Bars ehccioon 44 .594 44 594 44 
Niagara Falls 50 38-.50 48 38-.50 48 
St. Catharines : ‘ 54 .37-.38 | 27-54 .37-.40 18-54 
lamilton:: tay den the ccc nas co dee aA At co ee RE ead : ; 49 .465-.54 44-48 | .465-.54 44-48 
BrantlordyriRek wis: Gods os csskesevc eit eee or SETS eens lees : p 50 .45-.475| 48 .45-.475| 48 

BLE sctsck 5 Aue edeitlec a Riser MEA eee ee eee tates rama de he te ? 44 45-.50 44 .40-.50 44 
Guelphit iit ict os Gates te cei as eel ees eats Le GR bres 2 44 .40 24-40 .40 24-48 
ASV EC HONOR i 5.5 toate oe are sites ote en ws crake octal. a 54 40 24-44 40 24-44 
Wioodstoclaiis, ose ameter Bec oe a oeareie ne Aah cher cciats Heras 54 .00-.40 44 30-.40 44 
Sbratlond kk cit te spree. Wate chike excrete isan eee eae doe ee aed : 48 4 48 40 48 
TONG ONY, RG oc rR NS ©. ao Beccles wae aie oc calvatatass : 50 45 44 45 50 
SEM LN OMB Hae Pee eee a sie eels kere els oretany, cctbe, cemE etore ark 54 .40-.50 48 40-.50 48 
Chatham ahs coche ee cleo gts oat ciae AIRS are cho eae 50 .40-.45 44 35-.45 44 
Winds Or, Bit ld Ea Meise ck 4m em mi dais an ite .40-. 50 60 44 50 44 
Sarnia) ep oe No, Make civ ticc dao Re oie See Ee Win c ahs eae .40-. 48 L40= 1.675 lade tures -40= 67 Dliis ches 
Owen Soun dite. eras Was ha oe eae hc tek aR oct ete : 54 .30 48 30-.35 48 
INOrthy Ba yrs sen atas teres ie cae Cereminie noite Sole eit ae teae ee 60 40 a2 4 40 
Cobalt a 2068 ok. ORR: se tll cae sarc SI cnc te kee 54 3 .00-3 .50 54 3 .00-3 .75 54 
Sault Ste. Marie 48 .35-.45 48 35-.475| 48 
Port: Antunes secrete sete. os sds ayer ss tl dalesedshe: srereheme thas 492 40-.52 44 40-.52 44 
Ort WAI, x, hiahe << cre a ttrarece cic Ob lehle caesc bande 4 524 .40-.425 44 40-.425 44 

Manitoba— 
WANN IPS eees iciagt Hem a Phe bios FS UMERINE cc ce avateata tied Hour 425-.52) 48-54 | .383-.45 | 48-54 | .383-.45 | 48-54 
1b) e110 (0) Hee aR Bis > GC MRIS cote OBE Mec ae ce MO Ghty on Hour 35-.40 59 35-.42 -.4 
Saskatchewan— 

OPIN AT a ree NAN coors RMR esl, | RUA, ics saya Hour .40-.45 50 40-.44 44 40-.44 44 
SAsSkatOone pes tetas se ee NUR Peicis wie leat Wat Aas wie eveeses Hour .45-.495| 55 45*| 45 45*| 45 
MOOSE DAW dynes care cet nates closes badhdels lc are SIRs Hour .40-.45 50 40 44 40 44 
IPTINCOnAU DERG wets ees a aesic ak Pee ois ete obs Roo oreo cet MN TROUT x ene elo. « oases 30 54 30 54 

Alberta— 
Medi cinesEl atv. suaeeets << sc cits Tabi cities « ote Maks o's aie ace Hour LD) eee .40-.45 44 .40-.45 44 
FGI ONGONEE ERT eta mies ne NN eRe erca sono ctsts tet eas cca a OR Hour .00-.57 44 .48-.54 44 .48-.54 44 
Calgary Wnts tee ween ss cee ob oes vee c de Dag e heete nOai sg Hour 54 44 .45-.486]........ 40=— 480 lsreeo he es 
ViQthiDRIGZe ge A RAMs cm os ae EE ores cists PRA cls overcame als Hour .00 48 .415-.50) 32-44 EDD eats ee 
British Columbia— 

OlSOn iets oa tito ailas vas danas deena men Day Ca VES.) 2.50-3 .60 48 3.20-4.00 48 
CET ELL Stes eee OM 6) chayava oie auc ats aay atiNe locates ot atc aa Day 4.00-4.50 48 3.55-3 .80 48 3.90-4.40 48 
INewiliiestmains bones sc city da) sticy tae cleats Pen aashedener Day 4.60 44 4.00 44 4.00 44 
WV aN COUVOr eta tei oeRte rs, 6:t ct wad eta ERs Weieeaie s AB einer oe Hour | .407-.658| 44 .875-.585| 40 .370-.585| 40 
EVACTORIOPR MOM era ae a stes o\ bl aicis sc) Sansa Unt Ae ol achat nr Hour .631| 44 .479| 40 .50 40 
IN SDSL One Heitsiids ace hti ns obi Rerun! dards doce bier cit» Day 4.75 44 3.50-4.00 44 3.50-4.00 44 
IPrincasupertanak: Ake Cin Las Gate eile ak Sane eslae see cee Hour .575| 48 45 36 45 36 





*In 1933 hourly rates were subject to the following deductions'-—6% on first $41.67 earned each half month and 25% on any 
amount in excess of $41.67. Rates for 1934 and 1935 have been subject to additional deduction as follows-—4% on amounts up 
to atte per half month 8% on amounts from $41.67 to $66.67, 10% on amounts from $66.67 to $100.00 and 14% on all amounts 
over $100.00. 
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TABLE III—STEAM RAILWAYS, TRUCKING AND CARTAGE, STEVEDORING (LONGSHOREMEN), AND 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


(a) Steam Ratuways* 











Occupation 1920 1921 1922 1923-1926 | 1927-1928 | 1929-19356 
Conductors— 
Passenger, per Milotes.: .shesen cs cede ab con oa cents 4-67 4-27 4-27 4:27 4-47 |4-47-4-72 
Paeseager.per day... ... borane Cee nc. $ 7-00 6-40 6-40 6-40 6-70 |6-70-7-08 
Passetger, per month... .d.acnaae oe ese eens ob as tes $ 210-00 192-00 192-00 192-00 201-00 ge mea 
Freight, ¢hroughiper tiles css soe cee eee pee ces cents 6-44 5-80 5-80 5-80 6-16 |6-16-6-25 
Freight, way, per mile................. IS I eA cents 6-96 6-32 6-32 6-32 6:68 |6-68-7-11 
Brakemen— 
Passenger, per Mile), 5... koe see ee ee Nee es cents 3°33 2-93 2-93 2-93 3-13 |3-13-3-18 
Passenperper sy. nti ne eo eae tn. cs $ 5-00 4-40 4-40 4-40 4-70 |4-70-4-77 
Bssseager; por taonth,) sae. ak pee ne ae kare ss $ 150-00 132-00 132-00 132-00 141-00 inde 
Hreight, torouchh per mile: . cn. scenes oe ck sei « - cents 5-12 4-48 4-48 4-48 4-84 |4-84-4-91 
Ureight, way, per milo. ae Fe dee aces Pecie sto cents 5:52 4-88 4-88 4-88 5-24 |5-24-5-31 
Baggagemen, train— 
Ber niles cs eer. arte ee cme ee cents 3-44 3°04 3-04 3-04 3-24 |3-24-3-28 
Or Gay, ey Nee key Ae nae ION ie RL PERE ee $ 5:16 4-56 4-56 4-56 4-86 |4-86-4-94 
M212) gi 000% she] 9 Uae RI cine oh nee a a) CS te Aa $ 154-80 136-80 136-80 136-80 145-80 |145-80- 
Yardmen— 153-32 
Oremen). per aye. Ace ees eee Aite's.« $ 6-96 6-32 6-32 6-32 6:64 |6-64-6-74 
Helpers: per Gay ian atin maser te ee cra. s, $ 6-48 5-84 5-84 5-84 6°16 |6-16-6-25 
Switch tenders; per Gay Ge: epee. bo. $ 5-04 4-40 4-40 4-40 4-72 |4-72-4-79 
Locomotive Engineers— 
Passenger: per Maer ss. nee Cee ete te siecle & « cents |6-40-6-70 |5-92-6-92 |5-92-6-92 |5-92-6-92 |6-16-7-16 |6-16-7-16 
Breizhtyper mila:s: te eet ee eee ee, cents |7-12-9-04 |6-48-8-40 |6-48-8-40 |6-48-8-40 |6-84-8-76 |6-84-8-76 
ard per Gay. Wed dk eet ere ae Cee 7-04-8-36 |6-40-7-72 |6-40-7-72 |6-49-7-72 |6-72-8-04 |6-72-8-04 
Locomotive Firemen— ae | 
Fasconger, per oslo. 57) ,'..b nes sues etic te doh ones - cents |4-80-6-00 |4-32-5-32 |4-32-5-52 |4-32-5-52 |4-56-5-76 |4-56-5-76 
Breightiper mile... gel. ae mean ee eel... « cents |5-28-6-79 |4-64-6-15 |4-64-6-15 |4-64-6-15 |5-00-6-51 |5-00-6-51 
VAT OAA DEN ALY. ee dates Teen nee ee ceils ss 5:00-6:96 |4:96-6-32 |4-96-6-32 |4-96-6-32 |5-28-6-64 |5-28-6-64 
Hostibrar ner day. (Pr. Peete te teak ae. 5:60-6:24 |4-96-5-60 |4-96-5-60 |4-96-5-60 |5-50-6-60 |5-50-6-00 
Hostlers, helpers, per dayi...e. 0: est eachick ees. $ 5:04 4-40 4-40 4-40 4-90 4-90 
Telegraph Service— 
Train Despatchers, per month.................-.-.. $ |227-00- |210-68- 1210-00- |.......... 225-00- |225-00- 
257-00 240-6 © 240-00 252-00 252-00 
Telegraph, Operators, per month..................- $ |1380-00- |117-76- |117-00-  |117-00-— |122-00- {122-00- 
142-00 129-76 129-00 129-00 134-00 134-00 
Agents;per Monch. ween, dency at coats eo ces «= $ |137-00- |124-76- |124-00- |124-00-  |129-00- |129-00- 
; 154-00 141-76 141-0 141 146-00 146-00 
Reliek Asents; per months 54.4.0. 5.s0beeee cee... $ |147-00- |1384-76- |1384-00-— |134-00- |139-00- {139-00- 
156-00 143-76 143-00 143-00 148-00 148-00 
Assistant Agents, per'month..-.5..ctceceines oe cee $ 78-00 70-00 |. . 70-00 70-00 00- 0-00- 
: is ‘ 75-00 75-00 
ILiNemen, per MON. ee sane wea. ee Le. $ |151-00-  |134-68- TZ9ZIS=9 shite eee. 140-00- |140-00- 
159-00 142-68 AS72184 aie eee 148-00 148-00 
Maintenance of Way— a4 
Extra gang foremen, per Gly. s. soa home ok cael $ |5-55-6-40 |4-75-5-60 |4-51-5-36 |4-70-5-50 |5-10-5-60 |5-25-5-75 
Section foremen, first class yards, per day.......... $ 5-60 4-80 4-56 4-80 5-00 5-15 
Section foremen, on line, per day.................+. $ 5-30 4-50 4-26 4-40 4-55 4-70 
Sectionmen, classified yards, per hour.............. cents 483) 40 35 38 41 41-45 
Sectionmien, other, per hourt:.... nt. s ees <b cas’. »- cents 482 40 35 36-38 38-40 38-43 
Bridge and Building— 
Horemen, per day ee. ewes ee ate eet a neers o. $ 6-30 5-50 5-10 5-30 5-60 5-75 
Moremen) painter, per'day es. 05) sate te aie cee. fe $ 6-05 5-25 4-85 5-00 5-25 5-50 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers, per hour (minimum)| cents 68 58 54 56 62 65 
Carpenters, per HOuTse. Lees eee he sls cents 68-72 58-62 54-58 56-60 58-62 61-65 
Plumbers, pipefitters, tinsmiths, blacksmiths, 
electricians, Der hour. Wes lee ee hake ke dete a, 68-83 58-73 54-69 55-70 57-72 60-77 
Painters: per Nour’. cee. ee ee ee ee. 68 58 54 56 58 58-61 
Bridgemen or rough carpenters, per hour 58-68 48-58 44-54 46-56 48-58 48-61 
Mechanics’ helpers, per hour.................+...-- 514 44 43 44 46 48 
Signalmen, non-interlocked crossings, per hour...... cents 464 38 33 36 38 40 
Jetivadyoianiamy evearieiulNmony gthacohcnc o.b0704 0G6 AROeee $ 110-00- 92-66- 82-46- 87-00- 91-00- 96-00- 
, 116-00 98-66 88-46 93-00 97-00 102-00 
Engineers, pile driver, hoist, etc., per day.......... $ 5-90 5-10 4-70 4-85 5-00 5-15 
§ Locomotive and Car Shops— 
fSechanics! per hours... eee eee eee eee ha cries cents 85 77 70 70 74 79 
TOther carmen} ete per Hour ep eebeeees se case te cents 80 72 63 63 67 72 
Helpers sper hours) 2-0 a eee ees tracks cents 62a 54a 47a 47a 5la 56a 
Electrical workers, electricians, per hour............ cents 85 77 70 70 74 79 
Electrical workers, linemen, per hour............... cents 81 73 66 66 70 153 
Electrical workers, groundmen, per hour............ cents 75 67 60 60 64 69 
Electrical workers, operators, etc., per hour......... cents 68 60 53 oS 57 62 
Coach cleaners; per Hour een rhe pile eee 8 ooo ee aisle cents 50 42 38 38 42 44 
Shop labourers, per hour.............. 2oociG aeons cents 482 40 35 38 40 40-42 


*Differentials on certain lines or divisions above these rates. Nearly all classes are on the basic 8-hour day with time 
and one-half for overtime, but in some cases some other consideration has been arranged. 

t+Machinists; boilermakers; blacksmiths; plumbers, etc.; sheet metal workers; cabinet makers; carpenters, coach, loco- 
motive and bench; welders, etc. F 

{Freight car carpenters; freight car painters; car inspectors, car repairers, ete. 

§Since 1918 employees are allowed one minute extra, for checking in and out, for each hour actually worked, thereby increas- 
ing earnings approximately one cent per hour. ; : 

(a) On Western lines Port Arthur and west, until 1929 in addition to these rates boilermakers’ helpers received 53 cents; 
blacksmiths’ helpers, 4 cents, and other helpers 3 cents; since May 1, 1929, the differentials on western lines were boilermakers’ 
helpers 4 cents, other helpers 2 cents. ’ : 

(b) Deductions from each employee’s earnings on basic rates effective as follows: Train, engine and telegraph service, 10 
per cent Dec. 1, 1931; 20 per cent May 1, 1933; 15 per cent Nov. 1, 1933; Maintenance of way and bridge and building, 10 per cent 
May 1, 1932; 15 per cent Dec. 1, 1933; Locomotive and car shops, 10 per cent April 1, 1932; 15 per cent Dec. 16, 1933, with certain 
exceptions. (Lasour Gazerte, December, 1933, page 1212.) Deduction amended for all classes effective as follows: Jan. 1, 
19385, 12 per cent; May 1, 1935, 10 percent. (Lasour Gazerre, November, 1934, p. 991; December, 1934, p. 1085.) 
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TABLE III.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN STEAM RAILWAYS, TRUCKING AND CARTAGE, 


STEVEDORING, AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


(b) TrucKkING AND CartaGE—Locaf 














1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Industry Industry 
and Wages | Hrs | Wages | Hrs | Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs | Wages | Hrs | Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per per per per per per Occupation per per per per per per 
week | wk. | week | wk. | week | wk. week | wk. | week | wk. | week | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Motor TRucK 
DRIVERS TEAMSTERS 
Nova Scotia— Nova Scotia— 
Halifax...... 18 00- 44|15.50- | 44-§4]15.50- | 44-54) Halifax....... 18.00 44|16.00- | 44-48|15.00- | 44-54 
25 00 24.00 24.00 20.00 20.00 
New Brunswick- 
Stecobn'yaree 21.50- | 54~-60|/14.50- | 48-60/14.50—- | 48-60|/New Brunswick- 
30.00 27 .00 22.00 Site diol itiipaenes 20.00 54 20.00 54 20.00 54 
Moncton...... 19.00- | 50-54)15.00- §4|12.00— | 48-54) Moncton..... 20.00- §4/21.75- 54/23.00- | 50-54 
21.00 16.50 18. 27.00 23 .00 24.50 
Fredericton. .}20.00 54|15.00- 54115 .00- §4\|Prince Edward 
17.00 17.00 sland— 
Prince Edward Charlotte- 
Island— COV aye 2 lleva cksiausrot: [na cuss 16.00- §4)15 .00- 54 
Charlotte- 20.C0 20.00 
tOMN.. 25: 15.00 50| 12.00 50|12.00- | 50-54/\Quebec— 
15.00 Montreal..... 22.50 60/15 .00- 48-60}13 .50—- 40-60 
Quebec— 18.00 18.00 
Quebec....... 24.50 70 aes 48-55 eee 48-55] St. Hyacinthe 16.50 48 15.00 44 15.50 45 
Montresl..... 21.00- | 50-60|14.50— | 40-60|16.00- | 48-60/Ontario— 
27.00 22.00 22.00 Ottawa....... 18 .00- 44-54 18.00 44 18.00 44 
Ontario— 22.50 
Ottawa....... 19.50- | 44-54|15.50- | 40-60/18.50- | 44-60] Oshawa...... 20.00 59} 1800} 59] 18.00] 59 
27 .00 24.00 24.00 ‘oronto.....- 21.00- 48-60}15 .00- 40-56|17 00- 48-65 
Brockville...) 22.00} 54} 18 00/ 54] 18.00] 54 30.00 26.25 23.75 
Kingston.....} 20 00* 45|14.00- | 44-60/14.00- | 44-56)/ Peterborough |18.00— | 40-60/15.00— | 54-60/15.00— | 54-60 
27 .00 24.00 21.00 19.00 19.00 
Toronto. ..../22.00- 44-65|16.75- 45-65|16.00- 44-60] Owen Sound..|16.00- 54-60 11.00 36 11.00 36 
28.00 26.25 26.25 18.00 
Hamilton... .|22.00— | 45-60|19.00- | 48-60)16.00- | 44-60] Brantford....|15.00- | 48-50/15.00- | 40-48) 15.50 40 
27.50 27.00 25.00 20.50 15.50 
Brantford....|17.00- | 3g-4g]15.75- | 40-57/15.75- | 40-57 Guelph....... 20.00;  47| 17.50] 45-50|15.75- | 45-50 
28.00 22.00 20.00 17.50 
Guelph....... 21.75 47|18 .25- 45-6018 .00- 45-60]; London...... 18.00- 50-54|17 .00- 54-56}17 .00- 54-57 
20.00 21.00 20.00 18.00 18.00 
Oshawa...... 20.00 59 seule 48-59, prea 48-59] Fort William. 27.50 60 25.00 60 25 .00 60 
9.00 00 
St. Cathar- Manitoba— 
ines. C4h. Ae 22.50*| 501] 21.50 60} 21.50 60|| Winnipeg..... 20.50- | 48-54; 19.00 48) 19.00 48 
Stratford.....|20.75- - 5917 .50- 59115. 50- 52 24.25 
23.50 20.75 18.00 Brandon...... 18 00- 60; 15.00 60/12.00- | 48-60 
Owem Sounds. |) ee ee ene 18.00 54| 18.00 54 21.00 15.00 
Welland...... 15.00 60|.. 18.00 60; 18.00 60||Saskatchewan— 
juendon ase 19.00- | 44-56/15.00- | 44-60/15.00- | 43-541 Regina....... 20.00- | 47-60)15. 75- 45|15 . 75- 45 
27.00 26.00 26.00 28.75 20.25 20.25 
Windsor...... 24.50- | 59-58/15.00- [51-60 |15.00- | 45-48! Saskatoon... ./24.00- 60] 19.00} 48-54) 19.00 48 
30.00 24. 21.50 27.00 
Sudbury...... 25. 50* 60|18.00- | 48-6c/14.50- | 48-6al| Alberta— 
20. 24.00 Calgary... 2: 21.00- 50-60}16.75- 54/18 .00- 54-60 
Fort William.| 25 00 51|18.75- | 45-51/18.00- | 50-60 30.00 18.60 19.00 
22 50 25.00 Edmonton...|22.00— | 48-60]19.00 473} 19.00) 473 
Manitoba— 30.00 
Winnipeg..... 15.75- 45-54|16.00- 48-55|14.00- 44-55!) Lethbridge... 25.00 50 20.00 50 20.00 50 
31.25 24.75 22.50 
Saskatchewan— British Colum- 
Regina....... 21.25- | 47-60|16.00- | 44-54]15.00- | 44-54) — bia— . 
27.00 27. 21.50 Nelsonw..: 22 27 .00- §4|16.25- 54}20.00- 54 
Prince Albert| 24.00 60116. 25- 60116. 25- 60 31.25 27-50 |e hee 27.50 
25. 25.00 Prince Rupert 36.00] 48-54 36.00 54 30.00 48 
Saskatoon. ...|24.00- 60|14.50- | 30-54]17.75- | 30-54 
27.00 21.50 21.5 ‘Sineite Horse 
Moose Jaw...|20 00- | 48-50/15.00- | 48-54/12.50- | 48-54) Drivers 
35.00 23.75 23.00 
Alberta— Halifax, N.S 14.00 60) 12 .00- 48-54/12 .00- 48-54 
Calgary...... 20.00- | 44-60/15.00- | 45-54|15.00- | 45-60 15.00 15.00 
30.00 22.50 25 .00 Charlottetown, 
Edmonton. . .|21.25- 44-60|17 .00- 40-54/16.00- 40-50) A eee 3 14.00- 50-51}12 .00- 50-54|12 .00- 54 
30.00 20.25 21.25 15.00 15.00 15.00 
British St. John, N.B.. 18.00 54] 18.00 54! 18.00 54 
Columbia— Montreal, P.Q..|17.00- 60]12.00- | 40-60]13.50— | 40-60 
Vancouver. ..|22.00- | 40-54/18.00- | 40-54/18.00- | 40-54 20.00 16.00 16.50 
30.00 26.00 26.00 Ottawa, Ont 18.00- 54 21.00 50 21.00 54 
Victoria...... 18.00- | 40-54/16.25- | 40-56/16.00- | 40-56 21.00 
31.25 25.00 25.00 - |/Kingston, Ont 15.00} 45-50)14.00- 50/-5615 .00 50 
New West- 15.00 
minster.... 27.00 48 18.00 44 19.75 44)'Toronto, Ont...|22.50- 48-5019 .25- 48-50|20.50- 48-50 
Prince Rupert} 36.00) 48-54| 36.00 54130.00- | 48-54 23 .50 20.50 21.50 
36.00 Hamilton, Ont 22.00 60 20.00 54 20.00 54 
Nelson....... 30.00- §4|24.00— | 48-54/24.00- | 48-54|/Prince Albert, 
31.25 27.50 27.50 AREA Sete Se 18.00 60' 18.00 60' 18.00 60 
*1930. 


{Data are chiefly from trucking and cartage firms, wholesale and retail establishments and building contractors; data for 


drivers for laundries, breweries, bread and cake, and meat products manufacturers appear in tables for those industries. 
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TABLE III.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN STEAM RAILWAYS, TRUCKING AND CARTAGE, 
STEVEDORING, AND GRAIN ELEVATORS—Continued 


(c) StavEDoRING (LONGSHOREMEN—GENERAL CaRrGo) 





1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Industry | S| Industry SS eS ee See 
and Wages | Hrs | Wages | Hrs | Wages | Hrs and Wages } Hrs | Wages | Hrs | Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per per per per per per Occupation per per per per per per 
hour ; day | hour | day | hour | day hour | day-| hour | day | hour | day 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Sea ports*— Sea ports—Con. 
Fabiaxiy jn. 70 9 68 9 .70 9|| Prince Rupert 
Charlotte- (coast 
COWD. 455041 60 9 .55 9 a }5) 9 steamers).. .80 8 .80 8 80 8 
StuJohnecsea BU 9 68 9 70 9 Prince Rupert 
Quebec....... .60 10 ays 10 .60 10 (ocean 
Montreal..... 65 10 59 10 62 10 steamers). . .84 8 85 8 85 8 
Vancouver 
(dock) 6 i8 .83 8 81 8 81 8) Lake ports— 
Vancouver Toronto...... -40 10 Bu 10 .40 10 
(ship))j.24,.8 87 8 85 8 85 Point 
Victoria Edward 35 10 BY Wome 6 o- 35 es 
(dock)...:: 83 8 71 8 76 8 Port 
Victoria MeNicholl. 37 10 87 1c 87 10 
(ship) Sxe.28 .87 8 a(t 8 .80 8] Fort William. 40 10 32 10 .36 10 


*Higher rates for handling coal, grain, etc., also for night work. 


(2) Grain Exvevatorst 




















1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ ad 
lis ioe Electricians—Con. 
No; OLA Eee Mth. |155.00 | 60 |132.25 | 60 139.50 | 60 O. 1GREC RSS. Mthieiit 24 alien, 155 00 | 60 |155.00 | 60 
No. ; ht baie Bone USE sn eat, ne Mal Ba 150.00 | 60 |165.00 | 60 NOV eee re Week | 45.00 | 443] 43.85 | 44 | 46.30 | 44 
INOS). Sheets ae Day Be2OM wad i) POHOONS 4.) S:55n 270M ONO. 18 aie. Mth. {195.00 | 60 |175.50 | 443/185.25 | 444 
INO: Bae Ree bak Hour .69 | 60 .62 | 60 .66 | 60 INOMIO) tees ee. Mth. |2385.00 | 44 |220.50 | 44 |232.75 | 44 
INO PES ye eee FLOUR Oe. .675} 44 BCLS 44 Ne RNOW20 He eet OME Gea Sh a Seo 148.50 | 44 |156.75 | 44 
INGSRORA gies e: MEG oye ere eae 200.00 | 442/200.00 | 445!) No. 21.......... Mtbe ist 222 en cee 110.00 | 46 1125.00 | 44 
NOOR ei LOUTH CMa eae .50 | 44 POO HAM INO’ 22 aun emote ee apie 210.00 | 48 |180.00 | 48 |180.00 | 48 
INO! HSH SEe 2.) ee MEG ee ee ae 160.00 | 443|160.00 | 44:/) No. 28.......... A Wa A Rae | (OO 215.00 | 44 |215.00 | 44 
INO PPO Oren Hour 64 | 60 .54 | 60 58 | 44 Nov 24 Ae Bee. Deke ansaualgoae 60 | 44 60 | 44 
ING Onaee eee ae Hour 75 | 60 .675| 44 75 | 44 INOS (25/2 Naess MG RS ate Alina 126.00 | 44 |140.00 | 44 
INOS UE sheen ecs LOUTH eee tn ea .55 | 40 5031 40 litNO 26.84) e2ee Mth eich oe 178.50 | 48 |178 50 | 48 
IN OO ine iin Le Kova beni aye: ial WO .605} 32 605} 40 IN OST Pe ee ae Mth lRee eral ene 171.50 | 44 |171.50 | 44 
INOS hee Were eR |e ieee 40.80) 44 | 40.80 | 44 
INO PIAR Vey jel on EL Ou ietse 3 1) ever, 5 48 50 | 44 |Weighmen— 
ING. 15k See Week 45.00 | 48 | 40.00 | 48 .40 | 48 Nos U1 aa ee oe Hour .50 | 44 .60 | 44 .50 | 44 
Now G oe Ba Bed ated he aes 3 190.00 | 48 |190.00 | 48 INO: 12h 78. eee, Mth. |150.60 | 60 |127.50 | 60 |135.00 | 60 
INO LT A ee es | ELOU TH Senet 50 | 48 150} WASKIMEING A 3.uke BePRe, Day 4.50 | 54 | 4.15 | 54 | 4.60 | 27 
INOV18) Sue they Gee a ey, 189.00 | 60 |189.00 | 60 Nocutay $0. a: Hour 63 | 60 57 | 40- 60 | 40- 
NGF TSE A aha Mth. |225.00 | 60 |202.50 | 60 |202.50 | 60 60 
NOP 2060s. Grpe Mths, | a ee 145.00 | 60 145.00 | 60 |} No. 5.......... EXOUri Bas teal cet .45-.50| 44 |.45-.50] 44 
NOP 21a ieee Mth. |210.00 | 56 |200.00 | 44 |200.00 | 48 ING3) 6...) BR ae Week 27.50 | 60 | 27 50 | 60 | 27.50 | 60 
IN O22 i Aneel cee VEG Tape OMe ss SLA 135.00 | 48-/135.00 | 48-| No. 7.......... VEC Ta sl Ae a ae 160.00 | 443/160.00 | 444 
60 60: th INOWES) See 2a Mth. 205.00 | 60 |166.50 | 44 |180.50 | 44 
ENTOs ie Sices. Comes IME Ce Tene dae 175.00 | 48 |175.00 | 48 INOSRO Lae Hour 60 | 60 .40 | 60 4 54 
INOR ZA UH cage ee Mth. |160.00 | 60 |153.00 | 443}161 50 | 443]/ No. 10 ......... eek: |MS. fie) me 2 87.35 | 44 | 37.35 | 44 
INGLE See Week | 44.55 | 444] 41.60 | 44 | 43.93 | 44 INO: Seah. Houten fee 35 54 54 
INO 30h) UR eats: MC pete) 148.50 | 44 |156.75 | 44 | No. 12.......... Hour 60 55 | 44 55 | 44 
ING) QMS anaes Mithaee tee 140.00 | 44 |140.00 | 44 INO: 13h 20 Rane. Houry | pein aa: -48 | 48 48 | 44 
INOV 28H BELALe MECN ee endl eae 125.00 | 46 |125.00 | 44 ING.14 28 Us Hour lee pean... .45 | 44 45 | 44 
ING 29M AT ete s AT OUT | S55, shee ester 60 | 44 .60 | 44 INGA: Ae ee Hout | a aes eeee .425} 40 425] 40 
INoNsO nee es Mtl oe ee 148.50 | 44 |156.75 | 44 NOwi6 nat. ee Hour 49 | 60 .42 0 44 | 44 
Niauoit, jo. eee Miho ae a 178.50 | 48 1178.50 | 48 INO EE mea Hours tah eos HEN Bx 57 | 40 
Nov 32 ae Mth eee 158.65 | 44 |158.65 | 44 NOUNS) ceo ee Week | 48.75 | 48 | 40.00 | 48 | 40.00 |} 48 
; INOS 9 AMS Se ee Mth. {170.00 | 60 |170.50 | 60 |170.00 | 60 
Electricians— | NOS20) 05)... Re MC CIOg GR loa. d 162.00 | 48 |162.00 | 48 
OAL re tibet Mth. {168.00 | 44 |165.00 | 44 |165.00 | 40 INO 2 ttt Or eee, IM thi: lids eel eee 190.00 | 48 |190.00 | 48 
INOS RE eee Mth. |150.0¢ | 60 |127.50 | 60 |135.00 | 60 Nox22), Wa eee. MGC ee bic ae 171.00 | 60 |171.00 | 60 
INOY nasa nhs eed Nya ote UP ep Tae 200.00 | 443/200.00 | 44 INO 3 yee lee Mth. |205.00 | 60 |184 50 | 60 |184.50 | 60 — 
INGF 4 eR eeeae Mth. {205.00 | 60 |184.50 | 44 |194.75 | 44 INO we ate eee: IMGhirhell ches ord ate 145.00 | 6C |145.00 | 60 
No sain pire: WeelailRe eel eey, 30°35 | 44 | 30.35.| 44 | No. 25........., Mth 200.00 | 56 |200.00 | 44 |200.00 | 48 
INO: 764. Pe foe Hour) Peer eala 50 | 48 44 INGOs 20K eee: MEGS I Pale 145.00 | 48 |145.00 | 48 
NOPE te ct Sie Mthiels ae, Ballade 150200 | 60 1150.00 | 60 | “No. 27. 25:28) oe. Mth slo) eee Oe 170.00 | 48 {170.00 | 48 
Now iy bao Hote -/as, 80004 28. 60 | 44] 60 | 44] No. 28.00.2227, Howe late, pele. '50| 48 | 50 | 48 
NOE Siete: same Week | 48.75 | 48 | 42.56 | 48 | 42.50 | 48] No. 29.......... DD aay elie eer leeee 3.65 | 54 | 3.65 | 48 
INO: Oia eee Mit his. See. 153.00 | 48 {153.00 | 48 || No. 30.......... Week 37 00 | 443) 38.25 | 44 | 40.50 | 44 
Nomi reine MthepiOsee, te! ay 190.00 | 48 |190.00 | 48 | No. 31......... Mth. {180.00 | 60 |166.50 | 443|175.75 | 443 
INO; 12) Sey yeeee Mthys| Gs. Ae 180.00 | 60 |180.00 | 60 No. 32.. CPt MEG hae Spey ostee, e 100.00 | 44 |100.00 | 44 
IN'OLI13 ¥ cn). senior Mth. |235 56 |200 00 | 44 }200.00 | 48 INGU 88.00», Pee MEG biol ee Bae 110.00 | 46 |125.00 } 44 
Nos 143s enaen MACHO AS cleo... 175 00 | 48 |175.00 | 48 Nossa hee sa act: Mth. |190.00 | 48 |15C.00 | 48 |150.C0 | 48 
Nowlin tec Mthi-tecrenss/ab tere 135.00 a 135.00 a NOE 8bayceeciets Metical Seemed vir 160.00 | 44 |160.00 | 44 
0 





dl 


TABLE III.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN STEAM RAILWAYS, TRUCKING AND CARTAGE, 
STEVEDORING, AND GRAIN ELEVATORS—Concluded 


(d) Gratn EvEevators{t—Concluded 






















































































1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 | 1935 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages] per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages] per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Weighmen—Con. La ourers—Con. 
IN OSG) Gee ee nN Ao ate pl RG ye a Peele, 165.00 | 44 |165.00 | 44 INO Me te as FLOUR Gi. 08 a iN .80 | 44 .30 | 44 
IN ON8itn Lae te Hu Book opr A Ea Ged Pet 170.00 | 48 |170.00 | 48 INTOWBE 2 06 sh asics FE OUT te aHaN he .425! 30 .425) 40 
INORTS ae, ude Bourdieu ey ee 475} 32 .475) 40 
Otlers— IN OMA) ei. ML OUT ME eee eleva .45 | 60 .45 | 60 
INO ues Sie ae Hour .62 | 60 .47 | 40- 100; (AOI OSM At. aloes TOUGH | Gana Oem r .45 | 48 45 | 48 
60 60 IN OMILOMMERE eye.) Hour .60 | 60 .45 | 48 45 | 44 
INOME2 2k Bee. TOUT eR een ene .54 | 44 .67 | 44 DN oR Lcis foes Ae ot « TOUT || Mave eas ee 40-.45| 48 |.40-.45] 48 
INO RM Dt Nee Hour 375| 60 .40 | 44 40 | 44 INO USI ae LeRoy then MOA Te ee ipa .40 | 48 40 | 48 
ING 2WAL cc ee: LGU TW eee alec ca .85 | 44 185 | 44 INO ess EG. s Lou | ees eal ene 40-.50| 46-|.40-.50) 40- 
NOSE ON rere atte EV OuE doa eval Sere .425| 40 .425| 40 48 48 
Non Gane er Hour .44 | 60 .o7 | 60 .40 | 44 INOM2O MOR Pa. Hour .50 | 60 .45 | 48 45 | 48 
NO sais peepee 1B [Coyeh abl ede 9 Um Me .00 | 48 .00 | 44 NOMA oe. hae s. Hour .50 | 60 |.40-.45} 60 |.40-.45] 60 
UN QMS fepie chs seeks EEO uit || barat Sed ve els .475| 48 475} 48 INO M2 2h lea: Des Koy ely eh | Magan agra ahi ae -425| 60 .425| 60 
NO WO eed Hour .50 | 60 .50 | 48 .50 | 50 INO CBee ETOUEHIE wae lee .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
IN OG LO atest. EL ONT StI Gees che valid: .45 | 48 .45 | 48 INO AZAR a. ee TEL Guy ed Oe a .45 | 48 45 | 48 
IN OFA ee Bleue Hour .525| 60 .475| 60 .475| 60 IN KO Zee He a Hour .50 | 60 .40 | 48- 40 | 48- 
INO 12 se tee FEV OUP lake eestel alee, 45-.50} 60 |.45-.50} 60 60 60 
INOS eek ea oh 1 Rosin ay |b CO aon .475| 48 .475| 48 NOM OEE Sate t. Oras.) en eh .36 | 48 .36 | 48 
IN OAL atu Re en ce ELOUT ceysitey velllmeeee .46 | 48- 40 | 48-| No. 27.......... Hour .425} 48 .885| 48 3885} 48 
60 60 INOW 28 Cees a3: FOUTS Als 30-.34] 54 |.30-.32] 48 
IN OHO eee EL OU | eet aoa eos .385| 48 .385| 44 IN OM Oe enbie ede Hour |.50-.55| 444].45-.50) 44 |.48-.53] 44 
IN OUREG Hesse) ches ste LOUTH eves: ul coop .45 | 48 .45 | 48 IN@ MS OMA: ce att: Hour .50 | 60 |.50-.55} 443].475- | 444 
.52 
Labourers— IN fey 21 DT ELOUr We ile calciveral SO aOO) [Eovo= MOO) 
INOo gel eee each ck, Hour .45 | 44 45 | 44 .40 | 44 45 45 
IN Ost veered Hour .05 | 54 .435| 54 40 | 27 INO woe ae oul. TOTAL eye Ils .865| 48 .3805| 48 
INOMmO en nec Hour .62 | 60 .47 | 40- 200) 1540-l I MINOUSS4 Lae ab)s a. Hour .55 | 44 |.50-.60) 44 |.50-.60] 44 
60 60 INO Moa him ke ET Our) iy eeelins a .45 | 44 45 | 44 
INGA eee eee A. Hour .40 | 70 .825| 64 825 | 58 INO IRN | ae Oia ay ie .386 | 48 .36 | 48 
INO MEO ee ead. LOUD ere lee cele 45-.50} 60 |.45-.50) 60 IN@ MS Glace. 4. Howls oa cle .45 | 44 .475| 44 
BN Ge ai rains Uneies .1 IFA Ota epee es eal epee .40 | 44 40 | 44 INOS SYA OUR Aes ie a .45 | 40 .45 | 25 
INO eee stan fe Hour 40 | 60 .80 | 72 .30 | 54 INO POOL. a: Hour .50 | 48 |.45-.50} 48 |.45-.50) 48 
NODS Gree 58 Gayl rat pn Lipliner .40 | 33 140 [ao he NonsOum.. Hourdls. dre ay .40 | 44 |.40-.45] 44 
IN OMS pia tie. ots Our ee dle: .40 | 44 40 | 44 INO T40 Mie ee. FV Our hi nGaeee Neer .40 | 48 40 | 48 
INGGHOWE Pah Gent: TLOUT eRe aM eee .o2 | 54 hoe no: INO eet, EL OULT Wa reson .45 | 44 45 | 44 
{Hourly rates apply in most cases to seasonal or temporary employees. 
TABLE IV.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION 
1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Locality Locality cad 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages! per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages! per | Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
QUEPEC AND 
MARITIME 
PROVINCES Groundmen— 
INOS. ee dette Hour aii a eal: . .33 | 50 .386 | 50 
Electricians— INOuRZe ae ee Day BOA RAI tol fisgs aed afisk Ae 3:20 | 48 
Nos ain. ETO Cait |feeses Steet ange all es aver ten sear +55 | 50 INOUO is ae eG Hour .55 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
INOS eee cee Day S290. 48.0) 45101 10487) t4 51 ON ea Sii pamINO wed: yom eee Day: ® jas eR es 3.00 | 44] 3.00 | 44 
NO sms entree OUD et bre inva 10 | 44 .70 | 44 INO aD) ae ass IDE nig |e ae ae aoe: 2.64 | 54 2.64 | 54 
INO Mater ates Mth. | 90.00 | 60 | 94.50 | 56 100.00 | 56 |} No. 6......... Hour .42 | 50 .88 | 50 .88 | 50 
INOS A Demat ges LGA Tyan ye: Hin 6 ner 1262250) 045180 2501-04 J) MNO Wye. ee eee Hour 4 Le acelin .40 | 54 43 | 54 
INO UN Graces TOUT seer nee .45 | 54 5025148 Ht HNO suena JE Wate Daate liepeved vs arch areas n25i 4 .25 | 54 
INO failceiee ee Hour 48 | 54 07 | 48 .o7 | 48 
Linemen— Metermen— 
NO Gly eobisce FLOUR A reer eee 130 | 54 30 | 54 INGORE oo, aes VOUT? dl fetch. Mele ones 301} 00 .45 | 50 
IN ORD Pairs ees Mth Pedomo4 | LO0S00K |)... (12500) Mme lp MINOR ete cue Day 3.80 | 48 3.85 | 48 3.85 | 48 
ING APS ak sta: TOUTE Meee ict ee 47 | 50 ‘52 | 50 INGiBiSn cule ee Hour .72 | 44 .65 | 44 .65 | 44 
INO.e4 3h ee Day 3.80 | 48 3.50 | 48 3.50 | 48 IN Oras. seem Hour 46 | 57 46 | 54 .46 | 54 
INO SRO Ce eee EOUIY sl veaebaenle cee .70 | 44 .70 | 44 INORS 65 Poe: Mah a ae ne 150.00 | 56 |150.00 | 56 
INOS ING. ee Hour .425| 60 .45 | 54 .45 | 54 INO) SHG ais. 0 8) OER 3 Mth 90.00 | 50 | 88.83 | 44 | 83.33 | 44 
INO cai Hour .44 | 54 .40 | 54 .40 | 54 IN'GAINT eet eet Hour 48 | 54 .44 | 48 44 | 42 
INO BIS oats Hour 444) 54 .50 | 44 OO APES I ENO ARS ANSEL es MEG eat Pee 2. Se ee 80.00 | 54 | 80.75 | 54 
INO Oe os, ees Hour 200 | 54 -465| 54 .465| 54 
Nowl0eeene ee Hour .56 | 50 .505} 50 .505| 50 
Nowhlieoeee an TOUR aathe cee oie .64 | 54 .60 | 48 Meter readers— 
INOS? Suen Tele tt al ee Oa 2 85.50 | 54 | 90.25 | 54 INOCN ehieee tone: Aes) s om een eeerctl 4 45.00 Nee eto OO bua 
NGS 1S Sa era. Mth. |115.00 | 54 |109.00 | 54 |109.00 | 54 NiO ea eee Day 3.00 | 48 | 3.25 | 48 | 3.25 | 48 
ING UIAR aan Hour .65 | 48 .62 | 44 .62 | 44 NG w oe eee Hour .46 | 57 .84 | 54 .84 | 54 
INoOsdo: pees Hour 68 | 48 .68 | 44 .68 | 44 INO eae Cue Hour 35 | 60 .315| 60 .315| 60 
NOx Gita eeene IM Ghee an 2s (ces 85-00) i540 85700) | 64 Nos oe ae ee Nichian ed coc eunaees 75.00 | 54 ' 80.00 | 54 
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TABLE IV.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION—Continued 


1929 1934 1935 
Locality Locality ; 
and Unit Hrs Hrs and | Unit 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation 
wk. wk. 
$ $ 
QUEBEC AND 
MARITIME 
PRovincEs—Con. 
Operating 
Engineers— 
INOG. 6 GER CONF am | Mp) os Sl Pap -65 | 56 
INOW)... cn aes Day 4.25 | 56] 4.25 | 48 
IN@5880.. < 5 okies Mth * 515) 56 |166.66 | 56 
INODE4TR i oh Hour .45 | 56 .50 | 56 
ING AMD.o. skate MEGA Mckee eile es 100.00 | 56 
NOIR Gs es Hour : 48 .495) 56 
INO itiscack oes Mth. |100.00] .. |108.00 | 56 
INO 2B: ....0: 3 Mith’.. 4) Gee al ae 98.45 | 54 
No. 9 Hour .65 | 56 .75 | 48 
Firemen— 
INO O0L 6. ok SR Day 3.80 | 56} 4.00 | 48 
IN© 2: 5 es Hour .64 | 56 .58 | 56 
INO: (3. sce Sots Hour 40 | 56 .44 | 56 
IN'O.104:. soe er ctetots Mth. alecetsel: ce 125.00 | 56 
IN ORINOL. os: ce ate. Hour .46 | 48 .42 | 56 
Labourers— 
IN 6: AVE cbmc oun: 3) 2 ales .20 | 54 
INGE) clear Daye Wl epee coe 3.00 | 48 
INO... Sheek Sees ERO Ues | Hic peeeerse ll cae tall SRM tee lke ress 
INO Rae Hour .35 | 50 OFS aii) 
IN OURS Ahk eee our: flinccutonalcnee .30 | 60 
INOS: GA deer Hour .88 | 54 .38 | 48 
NOMI. eR Hour .385 | 48 .o7 | 42 
ONTARIO 
Electricians— 
INO A. bees Wieek lire Salen 25.00 | 54 
INO ANZ... <eideee Hour ae Lee alae 77 | 48 
aN Koy ite ena ae Hour .65 | 50 .65 | 50 
ING 14 cern ae Hour .66 | 44 .66 | 40 
INGSROs aie tats Week * 82 | 494] 37.50 | 45 
Nomr6e" coe ELOUTH a ces eee .50 | 48 
INOS os, aceee Hours) peor lane .65 | 48 
IN@AnS ries tere Hour eee aime -675 a 
0 
INGO cee Mth. |145.00 | 493/145.00 | 49: 
Noxl0seetnain Hour .80 | 493 .80 | 494 : 4 
INOwU ee eee MG lion tereall eee 125.00 | 493/180.00 /494 
NOAT2 ck soe INEGI Se ali, pheno oe 150.00 | 48 |146.67 | 48 
INOalSisvee res Mth. {165.00 | 492/165.00 | 493/161.30 |493 
ING 14.) eee Week | 35.10 | 54 | 35.10 | 54 | 35.10 | 54 
Linemen— 
INOsti tr aes Hour .63 | 48 .62 | 50 .62 | 44 
INOS Dees oho one Hour .50 | 48 .475| 48 .475| 48 
ING Amoi rnerasi FLoury qe eee lee 77 | 48 77 | 48 
ING tac ee eae He Roybal cd lets .65 | 48 .65 | 48 | 
IN Owe 5 eS asia, Hour .88 | 44 .795| 44 .795| 44 
IN OLAO lsc s/c tee Hour .60 | 55 .65 | 55 65.1) 50 
NOt cero Hour .75 | 50 .75 | 50 w75 150 
IN GENS x. cut ee Hour .85 | 44 73 | 44 .73 | 44 
INGHO ES cee Hour -60 | 54 .60 | 54 .60 | 54 
INO HOS. cee Hour .74 | 44 .75 | 40 .75 | 44 
ING ALN)... 5 thee Week * 70 | 494) 34.00 | 45 | 34.00 | 45 
INO A235. see Hour .45 | 54 .80 | 55 .40 | 50 
ING 3.0005 ee Our elt lee ketal ocies .59 | 48 .59 | 48 
INO ML Aer eee Hour .65 | 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
ING: Bisade hee Week | 32.50 | 54 | 31.00 | 54 | 31.00 | 54 
Now169s.4a80% Week? | cea. liter 27.36 | 48 | 29.28 | 48 
INO LT a. beets Hour .88 | 44 -795| 44 .795| 44 
INO. 1S..0.05 ee! Miho «Re a 124.88 | 50 |124.88 | 50 
ING: 19)... bee, Hour") Be sl. cat .65 | 50 .65 | 50 
ING 20.0 2G eter Hour: (eee Bains .75 | 44 OWNS 
INO 2E eS Aon: Hour .70 | 54 .62 | 48 .65 | 48 
UNG Dd. Gets ele te Hour .622] 52 .65 | 50 .66 | 50 
INO Seon coc Hour | Pas) Mio) || 00, .715| 55 
Wo. 2 bee: Mth. /100.00 | 56 {100.00 | 56 |100.00 | 56 
NGS ZO eee a Hour .425| 493 -425| 493 .425| 494 


*Per hour. 













TABLE IV.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION 


Locality 
and | 
Occupation 


1929 


i Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES 
AND BRITISH 
CoLuUMBIA 


Electricians— 


seers eens 


ee 


NOE Peta arn 


a 


ee 


‘ejspeia ae jek © 


seer eens 


creer eeee 


saree weer 


se eet eeee 
seeet reese 
eee eereeee 


seer et eeee 


seer eeres 
stew eenee 
seer ee eee 


ser eeeees 


*Per month. 
Per week. 


10330—3 


Ces fey 


seer eer leoee 


eee eee tle wee 


Sc ice 





1934 1935 
Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages 
wk. 
$ $ 
128.34 | 48 |128.34 
.753| 44 .88 
156.10 | 48 |156.10 
.724| 47 724 
140.50 | 44 |143.30 
31.50 | 48 | 31.15 
4.32 | 48 4.80 
.80 | 39 .80 
.84 | 40 84 
.785| 44 785 
.75 | 44 15 
.68 | 44 .68 
.176| 47 176 
6.80 | 40 6.80 
.875| 40 .855 
.78 | 48 .78 
.87 | 40 .87 
.765| 48 765 
155.00 | 44 |155.00 
.97 | 33 97 
4.95 | 48 5.00 
125.00 | 48 |130.00 
6.95 | 40 Ff Be 
.486} 40 .524 
.44 | 44 44 
.51 | 44 51 
.493] 47 .493 
4.82 | 40 4.82 
.52 | 48 52 
nOOa 44) lose sae: 
4.95 | 40 5.22 
116.50 | 48 |121.50 
140.20 | 48 |140.20 
158.00 | 48 |158.00 
143.35 | 44 |143.35 
22.90 | 48 | 22.60 
125.00 | 44 1125.00 
167.85 | 48 |167.85 
133.65 | 48 |141.00 
144.00 | 52 {152.00 
162.45 | 52 |171.00 
150.70 | 48 |158.65 
121.60 | 48 |121.60 
121.60 | 56 |121.60 
128.35 | 56 |128.35 
.594] 47 .594 
.83 | 40 .815 
31.50 | 48 | 31.15 
135.00 | 48 |135.00 
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TRANSMISSION—Concluded 








Hrs 
per 
wk. 











Locality 
and 
Occupation 


seen ee eees 
weae ce sae 
saeco rere 
eee c teense 


se ec eeees 


eee o ee eee 


eese evens 


No. 1 


Ce 








Unit 


1929 


Wages 


*147.00 
94 
*147.00 


ve eee 


ese eee 


| Hrs 


per 
wk. 


sees 


1934 








AND 

1935 
Hrs Hrs 
per | Wages] per 
wk. wk. 

$ 
44 .725| 44 
44 .72 | 44 
48 |*75.00 | 48 
48 .56 | 48 
47 .594| 47 
33 97 | 33 
44 .72 | 44 
44 .725| 44 
44 | 90.00 | 44 
44 .60 | 44 
47 .493} 47 
40 .815} 40 
44 | 6.80 | 44 
44 |130.00 | 44 
40 | 5.90} 40 
33 .97 | 33 
40*/139.65 | 44 
48 .65 | 48 
44 .653] 44 
48 .81 | 48 
48 .595} 48 
48 |166.41 | 48 
48 | 43.75 | 48 
48 .75 | 48 
48 |166.50 | 48 
48 | 40.50 | 48 
44 |170.00 | 44 
48 |194.75 | 48 
44 .59 | 44 
BAS eee Stee cl rere 
44 .50 | 44 
48 |140.55 | 48 
44 .63 | 48 
AS AIK eames | teers 
48 .575| 48 
48 |117.00 | 48 
48 | 32.19 | 48 
40 |125.00 | 40 
38 |128.25 | 48 
48 .385 | 48- 

60 

48 .3895| 48 
48 .389 | 48 
44 .40 | 44 
40 | 3.60 | 40 
56 .40 | 48 
48" eee a teres. 
44 .40 | 44 
48 3.20 | 48 
40 .425] 40 
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TABLE V.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 






















1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages| per | Wages Wages | per | Wages| per} Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ 
Linemen and 
groundmen-Con. 
Ol Ona eeen Week | 30.00 | 48 | 33.50 | 48 | 33.50 | 48 
Nome tee Weekes). bias 34.00 | 44 | 34.00 | 44 
IN OMML2 si Scenes Week | 33.50 | 48 | 33.50 | 50 | 33.50 | 50 
INORS 2s euteeer Week | 34.00 | 50 | 34.00 | 50 | 34.00 | 50 
Noma. ei tees Hour .88 | 44 . 795} 44 .795| 44 
Nou bi aaeelecies Week | 34.50 | 44 | 34.50 | 44 | 34.50 | 44 
NORE Ge ete dee Week | 37.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 
INOW ARE ee Hour .925] 44 .86 | 40 .86 | 40 
IN OLS ete ait. Hour .88 | 44 .92 | 44 .83 | 44 
INOMTO ee ae: Hour .88 | 44 .88 | 44 .80 | 44 
INON ZONES. ea Dayeea| he. noel: 4.50 | 48-| 4.10 | 48 
INO Ue Lema er ere Hour .88 | 44] 4.50} 48 | 4.10 | 48 
INOW 2 2a err Hour .85 | 44 1153.91 | 40 1157.73 | 44 
Nona ae Hour .85 | 44 .805} 40 .805} 40 
NOs 24s. se higen Week | 40.10 | 44 | 27.30 | 32 | 34.15 | 40 - 
Installers— 
INO naar ours: Smee tena: Bone) Piece .31 | 54 
INGER 2 sia Poe ee Eloure te ee tee. .39 | 54 .389 | 54 
NOkge)s aoe: TOUT ie oo eee ls .49 | 54 -49 | 54 
INO Egg i ome Hour .0201 00 .43 | 54 .43 | 54 
INO eo! mutes. Weeks t |} 27000 F48) |". eecalane: 27.00 | 48 
INORG Yee te. Hour .88 | 44 .795) 44 .795) 44 
NOM Rae tee Week | 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 
INOW ROS te tee Week | 36.50 |....] 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 
Chief operators IN Oe O) Bie! Maem, Week | 31.50 | 48 | 32.00 | 48 | 33.50 | 48 
and supervisors INO TOR a pias. Week j{ 35.00 | 50 | 36.50 | 50 | 36.50 | 50 
.female— Nowe sate Week | 35.50 | 44 | 36.50 | 44 | 36.50 | 44 
No. 48 i INOS IDs ey we Week | 39.50 | 48 | 39.50 | 48 | 39.50 | 48 
48 : INO DSM at ree Hour .90 | 44 .837) 40 .837} 40 
48 i NOw Lae yee, Hour .92 | 44 .805| 40 .79 | 40 
48 é NOISE ie bere: Hour .87 | 44 .805} 40 .805} 40 
48 : No. 16 Week | 38.50 | 44 | 28.45 | 32 | 35.55 | 40 
48 : 
48 L Cablemen and 
48 | 20.50 | 48 splicers— 
48 | 19.50 | 48 IN o.get ie 3, Ses Hourea|? smectic: « BSL fs ed 46 | 54 
ASHE20: 50 148) NN Ovea weds aan Four piss sete st 44 | 54 .44 | 54 
48 | 17.50 | 48 INObegS tar eeone: Hour liter ten. ee .43 | 54 .43 | 54 
AAR AO. Solvay IN Obra cnn ee Dayt 4.50 | 54] 4.50 | 54 | 4.50 | 54 
2Sm023 50 Nea SiioNOveor gd ae. Weel sil 370.00) 148) len seer eee 37.50 | 50 
AST oho ata: NON On sae tee Week | 35.50 | 44 | 38.50 | 44 | 38.50 | 44 
AQMUSS 00 148 Hh INO: des wa ae: Hour .935] 44 .84 | 44 .84 | 44 
AOmnG? OO) 420 IN Ooms. welts dele Week | 36.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 © 
A225: 20142) NOME Oe ceide ee Week | 37.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 
NON GLO! ted. cee. Weelea| 136250) 4S) Sees lisise 36.50 | 50 
Clerks and INGORE et, oer Week | 37.00 | 50 | 37.00 | 50 | 37.00 | 50 
stenographers, INOW Maat ve sat: Hour .935} 44 .845] 44 .845} 44 
fSemale— IN OVEES eae. Week | 38.50 | 44 | 38.50 | 44 | 38.50 | 44 
39 IN‘OV MA Sees ee Week | 39.00 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
SOFIE INO MLOg ee Hour .98 | 44 .91 | 40 .91 | 40 
39 Ni OUFLG 5 omer tee Hour .97 | 44 .97 | 44 .87 |, 44 
4] NOV aie: Hour .91 | 44 |167.14 | 40 |167.72 | 44 
SO) MIN ONE Se anuiee wee: Hour .95 | 44 .875| 40 .855! 40 
eH INOnt Oe erate sae Week | 44.60 | 44 | 31.70 | 32 | 39.65 | 40 
39 ||Servicemen— 
30) | RON OvieeD tec aera trey IMGiiveee tae eed ee 90.00 | 54 | 90.00 | 54 
39 IN Oxvae Setar Mth 101.00 |....} 95.00 | 54 | 95.00 | 54 
39 IAN Olmsted Oa Day 4.85 | 54] 4.59 | 54] 4.501 54 
39 INOa ee eae Week | 33.50 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 
AAW WINOM Teo tian bette Week | 35.50 | 44 | 35.50 | 44 | 35.50 | 44 
39 INOu gO veel Week | 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 
39 HINO Pere ueta een Week | 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 
S07 NO UEC Heeger Week | 33.50 | 48 | 33.50 | 48 | 33.50 | 48 
SOF ieING: wo Paneer Week | 36.50 | 50 | 34.00 | 50 | 34.00 | 50 
36 NiO LOM eaten ae Week | 36.50 | 44 | 36.50 | 44 | 36.50 | 44 
: NOT Week | 39.50 | 48 | 39.50 | 48 | 39.50 | 48 
Linemen and INO Gite taererte & Hour .94 | 44 .875} 40 .875| 40 
groundmen— INO SSI tea ae Hour .87 | 44 |*147.57| 40 |*157.13) 44 
INO. gl ee ee Hour 200 | Oka Pea eeiel. S20 N04 NNO TE tn Week | 30.50 | 44 | 28.45 | 32 | 35.55 | 40 
IN Ono eee cee HVOUnE. |e aoe .381 | 54 .84 | 54 
INOsmoen ae: Hour .o0 | 55 .33 | 54 .83 | 54 lChauffeurs— 
IN OSa4 tore Hourel|.. 0 cs le 635, 54 530, | Gb4, il aaINIO aed, tae cek Week | 27.50 | 48 | 35.00 | 56 | 35.00 | 56 
INO) 252" eee oa TOUTS. haces eee .36 | 54 .30 | 54 ING st2icae oak. Week 25.00 | 44 | 30.00 | 44 | 28.50 | 44 
NOs tGoee, eee Dayt 3.36 | 54 3,42 | 54 3.42 | 54 INGMeoe pete. Week 32.50 | 54 | 30.50 | 54 | 32.00 | 54 
INOS Fl eee Week | 30.00 | 48 | 33.50 | 50 | 33.50 | 50 INO. 74s cn ac Week | 32.50 | 48 | 34.00 | 56 | 34.00 | 56 
NOfAS Fe ne ee Week | 33.50 | 44 | 33.50 | 44 | 33.50 | 44 ING HED aes Week | 31.50 | 44 | 31.50 | 44 | 31.50 | 44 
INO 20 erase ee Hour .88 | 44 .795| 44 5090) 44 ONO wIG- cue Week | 29.80 | 44 | 25.00 | 41 | 27.10 | 41 











*Per month. 


{Living allowance granted. f 
tRates given are those paid to the largest number, in most cases after several years’ service. 
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TABLE VI.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES 








Occupation 


Checkers and 
i 


10330—33 


1929 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


1934 


per 


Wages | Hrs 


per 


week |wk. 


1935 


per 


Wages | Hrs 


per 


week |wk. 


1929 
Occupation Wages | Hrs 
per |per 
week Iwk. 
$ 

Starchers— 
IN Kosei Ut SE eae 8.00 | 48 
INO) Ae eet a ae 10.00 | 54 
INGO M Otis ste Weiss 5 lure 16.00 | 50 
INOW RA poss eclee yea 15 00 | 55 
INO em Ors tes cre setae a 13.00 | 53 
INO MnO ere ae dae aie 14.00 | 48 
INO MMA beiee cases § sles 12.00 | 473 
INOS SU ges ies 13.00 | 50 
INO Um Oe ierrtaa scans 17.00 | 48 
NON AO ee east sieis 12.00 | 48 
IN OND ee ras eee 12.00 | 463 
INI ue a OnE DN 11.00 | 50 
NOMS nettle scr 12.00 | 48 
INGA Ne isis 5 ise 11.00 | 54 
INOMLOM eis sas hea 12.50 | 493 
INN Ones fe can ste. 11.00 | 50 
IN Ko 1A Aah Beetles DAVIE (ee REED Uh 
IN Keys UO eS BAU REA 15.00 | 48 
INO}. LY aR ee 14.00 | 48 
INGE Oreste tae delat 12.50 | 48 
NOM OUP cles here's oye 12.50 | 48 
INGOs P27 ih 13.50 | 46 
INIO),233, hea A eae 15.00 | 48 
INIOs 77: EE EAP oe 13.50 | 48 

Ironers, hand— 

ISOs. iby ape ar es 8.50 | 48 
INOS Hef SR ES all 8.50 | 54 
IN KOA Kd Sr EN eae 10.00 | 50 
IN 5 A ie 10.00 | 54 
INOS MTOM sat, eure 12.00 | 55 
INO TRO Se. tt cine Se ne 20.00 | 50 
INOS! Co lane ae 12.96 | 53 
INOW SHEER iat sins piety 12.00 | 48 
INGHRO MED fiche csuze clone 13.00 | 473 
NOs OM ole cine sees 12.50 | 50 
ING ed ths le a 13.00 | 48 
INO aie tree acs 14.00 | 48 
INOS 3) 9, a 11.76 | 49 
INKS se en ae 12.00 | 463 
INGA.) OE ee 12.00 | 48 
INGA Ie ARON, Ae 12 00 | 54 
INOW 2s A ee 12.50 | 494 
UN GML SEMEN Le ache creer 12.00 | 50 
INKS yCU AD) ua 11.00 | 50 
INKY TIN ners 14.00 | 48 
NOs 21M Raeie it! oi, 14.00 | 48 
INOS, el 14.00 | 48 
INfo)) 08), Ae 14.00 | 48 
INOW24 Steen Gt on. 12.50 | 48 
INO? 0+ A) See 12.50 | 48 
INKOs Hos 5 ee 15.00 | 48 

Mangle-room 

workers— 

IN ota bee W251) 48 
IN Roys) 7.50 | 54 
INO Rn. 7.00 | 54 
INO 3 3 14.00 | 50 
INFOS ORD). hr re 12.00 |, 55 
INS ik hd 12.05 | 53 
INO Ge Vins nes ee 11.00 | 473 
INOW. Sumeeet he fete love 12.50°} 50 
INOS Oe Sie. 12.00 | 48 
IN Gr LO eee). 12.00 | 48 
NOM SLL DIRENR bs '-5; 12.00 | 48 
INOS DQ er dees). Gas, 11.00 | 54 
NGI a 135 12.50 | 493 
INO; Tides en). fe), 14.00 | 48 
ENO’ U5 AR. ok 14.00 | 48 
INIOW | Gimme een oe 14.00 | 48 
INOP Liepeeeeen.! iy, 12.50 | 48 
INOPMISMM tol. sc hostchccel ass 
NOT LOR ee ae 14.00 | 46 
NOT: 20 = eRe. ices 13.50 | 48 
INO 2 Le, 13.50 | 48 





1934 


per 
week Iwk. 


Wages | Hrs 
per 


eee eres seloren 


1935 


per 


Wages | Hrs 


per 


week |wk. 


$s] |_| ————- |§ — J Ss |«— —— | qs] uu — | | | | | | 
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TABLE VI.WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES—Concluded 







































































1929 









































1929 1934 1935 1934 1935 
Occupation Wages | Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs Occupation Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per| per | per per |per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week Iwk.| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Shirt and collar Engineers—Con. 
finishers— INTRO 2 co ele 36.00 | 60 27.50 |, 60 | .2:7..50.) 60 
INO pile Ree nee te 7.00 | 48 | 10.00 | 44 9.00 | 44 Now 6... ae. 34750 1153 | 29750 | 53 | 32.50 |) 53 
NOt go aero oe te ater 8.00 | 54 7.00 | 50 FO OMICS Ia OPINKOR, Widery as oe aii 35.00 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 
INOSnSl te ote ene 8.00 | 54 9.00 | 48 SP64-48 | SNOea Sigs te ane cedar 30.00 | 474) 23.00 | 474} 23.00 | 473 
SINGS nd veces Seo slags tescanl| aenet tear | ae 12.00 | 53 S55. os II eNOse Ole. sees see 46.00 | 473| 45.00 | 51 | 50.00 | 51 
IN Osa ee ote eaeatcas 121008 | FA8nl opt acOO0n 4s) |. 12'00!\748) 10 INO. UO) ce... esas eee 30.00 | 50 | 31.51 | 48 | 35.10 | 48 
BINT OG: feces cant 13.43 | 50 | 13.346] 48 | 13.49b) 48 || No. 11............. 30.00 | 48 | 27.00 | 48 | 27.C0 | 48 
IN OIA et cee ame 142005) T4830) nel 2296048 |7° 12°96 48 | No. dT? eo. ares 40.00 | 48 | 34.00 | 48 | 34.00 | 48 
IG eSiqcee deci nee 1200R | C48ql oubeeoOu 48.) 12.5048 Il SNoO steer oie fore 31.00 | 463) 28.21 | 463) 28.21 | 463 
UNG gO. ee ae ee eae LOMO Am aoe) 1G | Aas NOG La re | eto. 2 ora 25.00 | 50 | 20.00 | 60 | 22.00 | 54 
ON on eae Series ie 15 2000) $462) 8519349) 1 464) 13°02) 462 INO. ore. (fas. 2 ee 32.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48] 30.00 | 48 
Nios Dil iee  eyaene aise 14.00 | 48 | 12.00 | 48 | 12.00 | 48) No. 16............. 32.50 | 54 | 24.00 | 54 | 24.00 | 54 
Osta tee ae 132008 F542 a Sal e000 150!) 11200 1.50 |) INGsAg en cur bas ca 35.00 | 493] 30.00 | 493) 30.00 | 48 
IN Oto Ree See 12.00 | 493}. 10.80 | 493) 11.00 | 44 |) No. 18............. 45.00 | 50 | 33.50} 50] 33.50 |.50 
AN Co cig eaeapaas tapes Gk ath PO LOOM FOUR MLLAOO OOM 12.00 (550 Wi eNO Loe hier 2 ocr 35.00 | 54 | 26.00 | 54} 26.00 | 54 
INGA Oe oem ee 1250 R OOM eel lAOO NPoOel 91100) 50 Ni ENONZO Me och. ee 40.00 | 50 | 20.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 
ENOeLO ee pate eens T4A1O0R FAS ah et tecOe aoa) 12215 145 i ANG. 200) . dae oe 30.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 
INOgU tee a eee L5AOOM 48) eLeeOOs48y 12°06: A8 It INO. 22) 0.e tga ore 35.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 
IN OTS eee ae ae 13850 RASA ecco 48 q\) 12°50 | 48: |e WING.) 23.40. eae eee 45.00 | 48 |. 40.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48 
IN OS LOU eee ne ae MORO OP FAS beso 4out 12.50 || 48 Ie NOL 24 (a0. rca oe 30.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 
aN Ont 2 OMe a eae ior 14250 ples Om geLs O0ules0 1° 14,00 || 40) Il MNO. 25 ee «hp eee 40.00 | 54 | 32.00 | 54} 33.00 | 54 
TnCo O24 Ine ie! ge ce 15.00 | 48 | 13.50 | 45 197500 1):45 | GINO. 20.4... to aan ee 35.00 | 48 | 26.00 | 48 | 26.00 | 48 
INTO 22 frie, ct eee 1325 0G Sal Oto soul 13.p0 1.48 WegNOs 27 ave). eran) ae 40.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 45 | 30.00 | 45 
IONS te 6 ooh. ek ee 43.50 | 48 | 38.88 | 48 | 38.88 | 48 
Sorters— 
IN Gel cree ees 8.00 | 48 10.00 | 44 11.00 | 44 | Drivers, truck— 
IN'Ob 2s es ela ee 10.00 | 44 Watts 50=1 6:90 | SO\eNNOs AT ain: a ae See 20.00*} 48 | 15.00 | 60 | 20.00 | 60 
56 5G INOu mecca o te aes ee 22.00 | 54 | 18.00 | 54} 18.00 | 54 
NO ins Wea 3 VE ee 22400 a 7500 ey LeAGO) | h400) 1760 |, 44 i) Noor S ins ob aa. das 20.00*| 54 | 20.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 
BN OMURa an. eh meee 13.80 | 53 10.00 | 53 8.29 | 53 IN Ouran cite ch eae es 20.00t} 50 | 20.00t) 40 | 25.00f] 44 
DINO Poti <2 oe dee ere 12500 R TATE ete OOM nae] 12°00 1 47ahy INOS Ol Sal ia ke... 22.00 | 60 | 18.00 | 60]; 18.00 | 60 
NOE). GO Se rica cue cers | rete et al Meee eo O Mee onll2 50 48 ti NOR Geo ock a beer. 32872 1953 | Ol e4aSOL Oot ean OomindS 
NOU ET Gee coe Sere res 15 AOOMITAS A loon 480i 12.5051. 48 te INO To. ci daeeeeen 32.00 | 48 | 32.50a|} 48 | 30.00 | 48 
NOLES oye ae here ee 12200 R 4S ebeoOrle4o0, £2.50 | 48 I UNO. AS .bn. tog. 4 ae 28.00*| 473] 24.00*| 474] 24.00*| 473 
NOt nO. Saint eee ee 125505) 463) wal 2090 174641" 12°09 | 463) INo. 29.2) wc). na. 4 cae 28.00 | 474} 20.00 | 54 | 20.00 | 54 
INO LON oe eee 17 AOD Ne Sal ale eOOn Eton a 12°00 48) i INO CTO ee ik dagen eae 35.00 | 50 | 17.90 | 48 | 18.00 | 48 
UNTORT ILS coet erent 12.50 | 493} 10.80 | 493} 10.00; 40 || No. 11............. 28.C0a|} 48 | 27.00a} 48 | 28.00a} 48 
INO LZ hate oo her eee 12200 ND) mmOOnoOON| 12°00 [50/4 JNO 12 2a. 4 ane ar 25.00f]....] 20.00f} 50 | 20.00f).... 
IN OF LS) sare Read ae 9.50 | 50 ORGOM OUR OS 11 O01 50) NO ntau ee |. geese ae 34.00 | 54 | 20.00 | 54 | 20.00 | 54 
NOE VAS er i) eres 1ANOOS Sa ee NON aon 12°15 145 1S eNO L4 ee oe ape ace eee Seen ae eo 18.002} 50 | 20.50a} 50 
INiOn Lo aa cue eet oe LASOOR 4S i gebeiouiaonie 12°96 1048 Ii UNO. Lo une. ou Sa eee Zot lO ul O2n| wel 00) | O2iiuecl OO mmo. 
NOM LG: Ge een eer a 15 00g om pele soOrieout 12°50") 48 WiNOn LO a... dase er 40.00 | 50 | 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 
ING alt eee ce mates 38.00 | 48 | 19.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 
Engineers— ING. AS! ee ccna eae 30.00a} 48 | 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 
Niobe Wlote soy ei aeetes: SOOO E 43.5) eoOs00N 480) 18.00 148 Wi Nol 19°e. oh ae. ae 30.00 | 54 | 25.00 | 54 | 22.00 | 54 
INO a ete eee ees 2S100n Mo aalarocO0n moO 32-00 150 Ie INO. 202 oo) gare oe 32.00 | 48 | 24.00 | 48 | 24.00 | 48 
INGLE Roe Succes 25008] 04a) we 00") 48)" 20°00 1.48) 5 NOW 21 ee on fas oe 30.00 | 48 | 22.00a} 45 | 22.00a} 45 
UNION 74.2 aac scieraa ae ee AD(O0 MI OOM) wo4 400840! 37.00 1-44 | UNos 220s oe ae ee 33.00 | 48 | 25.65 | 48 | 26.45 | 48 
*Horse driver. {Pluscommission. a Average. b Piece work average. 
TABLE VII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LUMBERING INDUSTRY 
A. Loeeine* 
1928-29 1933-34 1934-35 1928-29 1933-34 1934-35 
Locality — =e Locality se 
and Occupation |} Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs|| and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. w wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
QUEBEC AND “eneral hands— 
MARITIME OG VIVES. ieee Mth | 45.00-} 60 | 26.00 | 60 | 32.00 
PROVINCES 50.00 
INFOR! B2hs es, ke ees Mith® |i 4299, Mites 3 3200 Mie cr] 04 5200 S148... 
Choppers and INO poate: | ee IMiGh® 3|9 ee MIR. 2 26.00 | 60 | 30.00 | 60 
sawyers— INIOE VAL. G5, ja ats Mee Mth | 40.00} 60 | 35.00 | 60 | 35.00).... 
INO MRO: 3 4: Bee Mth | 45.00 | 59 | 26.00 | 59 | 26.00 | 59 || No. 5.......... Weeks). Ve. sau. % 8.75 | 60 | 13.25 | 60 
INO C2.i.. aa NMEhos| SOLO0T MOOR P2620001, 60. | 32500 1.) Noy 608. . 02): Week|) ae 4a 11.45 | 60 | 11.52 | 60 
NOM RSURG i 4a MGA). ee 26 e008 60. 32200 60! ih INO: U7 Be. 2 Weelkk4/: j. #8, 1106.5 10.00 |....] 12.00 | 48 
INONSALE. tee Mth il’. Rea aaah Bor 00-818 60. | 35..00)|860 1% INopYSehe, ee. Daye! 5 Pa. s 1.45- 1.45 |eee 
30.00 2.00 2.50 
INOF C5224 <.40 5 Mth | 54.00 GU SOME v.51. 2 dave Se  Not Oke .|Day 32051 608) 127541660 1%. 1290 1860 
INO’ 16) bs cs fee Deve iP ese aleee. PROM E:.%.: |) 2526 192. iV SuNok LO. 5 eee VV" Alo eae Se 6 W254)0555|0- 9515 1860 
NOD Bites hee Day OLOUNEAS HE 175/60.) 1690/1054 ||) Non tl... 22 Day |45.00m| 60 | 1.00} 60} 1.00 | 60 
INOW Sid tocnh see Daye teem ale 1.50-| 55 | 1.15-| 60 
2EDO 2225 Blacksmiths— 
INOS. OLE tre tee tes Daye accel eee POO e <6 41 OL 15a: well NOs Lee eee MiChes | 25.0 pei oer 50.00 | 60 | 65.00 | 60 
NO Oe eres 1B Es geen ede hel nue ORG... | 1200048 Now ghee ones Mth {100.00 | 60 | 55.00 | 60 | 55.00 }.... 
INO Tiere e 2. Dav liane shee OmG0e 608) 185721 60. NO segues oes Mths | 84200ule re ai: SO: OO e eean| are eee leet 
NOT IDR aS rae IWieolo lease cleeee 10.80 ' 60 ! 19.80 | 60 INO 4 Ok es cere IWeele [koe alles 15.00 15.00 |! 60 


*Board and lodging without charge is general for employees on monthly rates and for cooks. 
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TABLE VII—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 
A. Logeinc—Continued 






























































1928-29 1933-34 1934-35 1928-29 1933-34 1934-35 
Locality a a Locality —_. | ——_|—__——_—- 
and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs|| and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
QUEBEC AND Teamsters— 
MaRriItTIMg ING) ala eee Day 2.00 | 60 | 1.53- | 60 1.53-| 60 
Provincres—Conc . 1.75 1.75 
Blacksmiths—Con. INGRAM Ayae ties cre ete Ee .50-| 72 1 50ul E72 
INO OG Sane nore Darya, Oe line W65=|2 oe 2 00E1s 2: 1.00 
3.00 3.50 ING SSI ae ee DART cists e's - Va DS hGOnl 2200 60 
INOAMOM chess Day SLOOP NGOs i makOn (B60) pee voOR mod: INCOME a dine ots DS yak erie Piel sor OOM mez LOmGO, 
INOMM Se. ands. Day ANSOF| ©6008] 22200) |, 60%! =2=0071"60)|, SINOe fon. a ss: Thaker see ....| 85.00°| 60 | 35.00 | 60 
INO me OMe Sanne. Mth | 30.00-| 60 | 36.00 46.00 
River drivers— 40.00 
Nose senert | MiGh apis scence 26 .00- 30.00- INION MIE Mee ce Mth 4 |}"405067|"60)! 26°00" (M60) eel, eae. 
39.00 52.00 INO aY Sfouete sites Mth | 40.00-| 48 | 40.00 | 48 | 42.50 | 60 
Now e242. de ah Mth | 70.00 AES (a eee lees he, RnR 60.00 
INOMASN,. dence. eels ieee | Uae 8.75 | 60 | 14.95 | 60 
NOMA Sasa Wieelkae stan sles 12.77 | 60 | 14.88 | 60 || eneral hands— 
IND RO ssa Dayal ese 225 DOOM a2 (Bisel drole ae IDEN Ahab led hoya 175" 160" > 200" 1760 
INGO SEC Mere ech. Day Gite ace 1.75- IPSOS ee wee NOME we eee: Mth | 26.00-| 60 |26.00- | 60 | 26.00-| 60 
2.10 2.20 35.00 35.00 35.00 
INO SEM. eee ae. Day 2EOOM SSA a) SI 25s: (P84 yl Peo eSAn ll MMINOampotcs tists. ¢. Mth: =| 45700"! 260R SO800" 160) ty eel eee 
INOHUS™. geet. Day DP20e| LOOT wey tOn| OOF eeroao0 BOO I MMNOMEEIS 28. 0.2 NVEGH OF (iis ee ot 35.00 | 54 | 35.00 | 54 
INOMBO RS 8 ae Sain Day 2.50-| 60:| 1.25-] 80 | 1.00-] 80} No. 5.......... Mth 100.00 | 54 | 50.00-| 48 | 50.00-| 60 
33 45) ila 2.00 60.00 60.00 
INOMAO We wana Dayle. see teeee 1225 1.75 | 80 
Nome sie ay 1.75-| 84 | 1.00-| 84 | 1.00- | 72 ||\Blacksmiths— 
2.50 125 LS INO, Ee eee Day | 40.00-} 60 | 2.25-] 60 | 2.50-] 60 
INO MIRE t . Day PGi fA SOE GOR SE ves 7A) 60.002 2.50 2.90 
INOPIS. tes 5: Day 3.00-| 60 | 1.75 | 60] 1.75- No. 2 Daya, roe 1.50 | 60 | 3.08 | 60 
BPs 2.00 INOMOt Gd. coe. Dayaelie maces een 300°} 60 |" 3350") 60 
INOMI4S A. Ped. Day hss seen. eee F 25= PGOs ths 7 59 COON NOMEaer.. ti) 32 . DD aay-an |i ceeeet et DES e GO er 269 ieee 
1.50 INO.) SUD Beye ew eee || eee 1.92 | 60 3.00 | 60 
Teamsters— INOMOM SR. laces ss MG 1005 008 760) Zo. OOM GOmED cree een 
ING Pe Led sien, Mth | 50.00 | 60 | 26.00 | 60 | 32.00 |. INIOMMMU SE als sere s MiG hia he feet a 50.00 | 60 | 45.00-| 60 
NOE 2ieegvew, 3 Mth | 54.00 ilab es OYA Wad Wh etait bo 60.00 
IN'OM POs oe eet. Weelx (£2) :228 8.2 3 15.00 17.08 | 54 No. 8 .{Mth |100.00-] 60 | 80.00 | 54 | 60.00-] 54 
Nome a eas BP. Weel |e eee eee 11.25 | 60 | 17.50 | 60 125.00 100.00 
INIOMRO TE cheer ays Weekd (PS xoenieeee 12.41 | 60 | 13.56 | 60 ||River drivers— 
INOMEOSS 208s. Day: 0 seen ears DOOR || ee tel OO nes | ON OMETARE 1002.3, Day 2.00-| 60 | 1.00-| 60 | 1.75 | 60 
Jono} fe Gee Mine Day geese ne TEAS Ss | ee sR OS eo 2.50 1.25 
2.06 2.00 No. 2 Mth | 40.00-| 60 | 30.00 48.00- 
INOS Rid atetarne Day 3105"), 60)) > 75") 60) |" -1590"1"60 50.00 52.00 
INGERR Oe Ror erage: ay? 4c. eevee DE 2 ON OOR ec OOM MOOR NOR eared: «00's Mth | 40.00- 35.00-| 60 | 35.00-| 60 
55.00 40.00 45 .00 
Cooks— Cooks— 
INOwmg lar aie. a:: Mth |{60.00 | 59 | 40.00 | 59 | 40.00 | 59] No. 1.......... Day 2.85-| 70 | 2.00-| 70 | 2.20-! 70 
IN ON POS Ae cute Mth |f75.00- .| 35.00- 39.00-|.... 3.30 5.00 OU 
100.00 50.00 60.00 IN OMOEA ote. <3 1) aryeg | es eee ae 1.00-|105 | 2.05-/105 
INO RO ee ke IMGs |e eee ate 45.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 fe oO 4.66 
INOwe4s. . 5.28 4. Mth | 75.00 48.00 | 70 | 48.00 INO WOME s2 3 Dave | space eee 3.00 | 60 | 3.50 | 60 
INOW DS. Siem Mth | 94.00 SHSM COT ODM Pegi | ieee Pant lad a MIG, 235} See Wi belated lrg cask fee at 45.00-| 60 | 45.00-} 60 
INOMCOP atest Weeks | Sea ueola va 15.00 | 70 | 15.00 | 56 60.00 60.00 
INOBART jakaakaot teu: Weeks ssn TOV OOl|=GO 7 LO S00 10 Ni INOMED Mts ns. 2: Mth | 75.00-| 60 | 52.00 75.00 
INOGE Ose oe Weeks |atneeuies: 12.77 | 60 | 14.88 | 60 85.00 
NOSn Oye WiC Ute taces Geto rem 2.45 TEG2= Ieee eNOw MOMs. fea Mth | 90.00-| 70 | 75.00 | 60 ].......].- Bs 
2.90 100 00 
INO RORY 4. erect Day 3.005847) 175" | 841 - 2525° 1784 ING. Wie uae Mtb, 4|125200)|)60a 75.00" | G0) ieee eee 
NOS 1 1k eee Day ALO er Ome stor haven OOM nae INOW een tos 5: Mth |100.00-|} 54 | 75.00-| 84 | 75.00 | 84 
INOW 12 Saat: Day S200" SON) 2008808)" 22254880) 125.00 100.00 
INGA 13 Sek. feet Day. 8 | eh tere eee MRS MN i I WS GO 
INOS 14 Day 2.75 | 84 1.75 | 84 2.00-| 84 BRITISH 
2.25 CoLUMBIA 
INOfLD Saree Day 3.25 | 84 |50.00m| 60 | 1.75 | 70 
INO LOR aes te IDEs: Wagex ent eae 17%) 1.75 |....||)Head riggers— 
Nod (assets. Day |90.00m} 70 | 1.50} 70 | 1.50-| 70 OMerl Se daw... DO Sayin | fee eres | ata Fea XU I ie: Se ky hee a i 
7) 5 INO bas soo eee Day 9.00 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 00 | 48 
NoOMISM yore. Day 5.00 | 60 | 3.00] 60] 3.00 INO asecs bho ae I ary; |) eager ee 6.50 | 48 | 6.50 | 48 
INOWRS sone... Day 7.50 | 48 | 6.50 | 48 | 6.50 | 48 
ONTARIO INO pO ete: &- Dayvikt ||. dae. eee 5.00 | 48 | 5.00 | 48 
Choppers and INOSn Gece... Day 8.00 | 48 | 7.00 | 48 | 6.50 | 48 
sawyers— 
Nowlin) seeds Day |35.00- | 60} 1.34c} 60 | 1.34c | 60 ||Second riggers— 
50.00m INO wearer... Day-4 et ees leeae 3 D0 | (48> ee ce cece 
NOg2 eee eaes Wayedt: . een lene 200=1 60) |) 135" hOOnMeNOMmatian ee... Day 4.25 | 48 | 3.50 | 48 | 3.501) 48 
1.00 INO MPS teed aia. : Day 5.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
IN OOO Sea. et Day gies. Uae eee Oe ROOF me 2200R GON IERNOS terest. |. Day 4.00 | 48 | 3.50 | 48 | 3.50 | 48 
INO Sa) oh eee. IDFR? jl Rarer cet Iotaae 12562600 eeleO INO Woes. Daye laces eee 4.50) (48) eee eles 
INOSROM facets: Ee dloeiseicecial lorbtt 135" GO ese lO OOn |i INO wi Oneettoers 5. Day 5.50 | 48 | 5.00 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
ING aa 6 Saas ans VEC Ing |eniivs oe arsine 30.00-| 60 | 35.00 
35.00 Rigging slingers— 
INOW) Saas Seca Mth | 28.00-| 60 | 32.00-|....} 36.00- Nossa ae. BY Aiceweeonl ete ANDO: [WAS tein. celiac 
35.00 36.00 42.00 INOS oes a ID ESE | heel ara esate 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
NOSES cae A Mibes 385008 608202008 GO ence tae INOW OS ee ae ae, BY. oll casera Navara 4.25 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 
NOMS iawn ose Mth | 40.00-| 54 | 40.00 | 48 }.......].... INO Ae ons: Day 5.00 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 


$1929-30. 6Plusboard. cc Piece work; minimum perday. dd Per day. m Monthly. 
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TABLE VII._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 


A. Logeinec—Concluded 





Locality 


and Occupation | Unit 


1934-35 


1928-29 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


1933-34 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


1934-35 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


—-—_— |§ — | —— | SS uf fa | fe ff | 


BRitTIsH 
CoiumsB1a—Conc. 
Head loaders— 
INO sgl foo is dierere + Day 
INO pots) 2 aa Day 
INO Aion. a hae Day 
INO suds tose eee Day 
INO: POU Ses sites Day 
INO.0G), coe ahtsias Day 


ORL Toe aleletate Day 
INO fideo aes ee Day 
INO .ni8 ada cleo ae Day 
ING o4 fico nee stat Day 
UNO. sO ce ote rereterae Day 
IN OFNOus2 eisietei ate Day 
NOs iS daiviela sine’ e'g Day 
INO cb iki alesis = 04 Day 

Chokermen— 

OMA Co crieieects Day 
INO si 2s. a6 een e Day 
NO. 8....0¢s00- Day 
INO. 420) eae Day 
INO SD iia cletetetens'« Day 
INO GO sh cicteretaterens Day 

Boom men— 

Osi ste eleseees Day 
INO 52.5. sles on ate Day 
ING .5 8. sols cteeare Day 
DN Oc sacs oie's = cis Day 
INO iO eet aleins leis Day 
INO WG ARR a. Day 

Wood buckers— 

Oa Se ohreteterae ay 
OND pte to loans ay 
INOua(3 aon sheletete ay 
INO Swi inlet sets nte Day 

Levermen— 
ING sid atercts sratoretas Day 
Nosed ince a ewes Day 
INO Ol dare eras Day 
INOS Aer ssi icemte Day 
Chasers— 

O shud was brotorerets Day 
INOS, 2:/esb> ose Day 
INOWi3 28 dese ee Day 

Hood tenders— 

fo PU CRA te eR Day 
INOS 122 Sch ciate Day 
INO. Slee gue te Day 
INO 4 oot einer. Day 
ae Di chee ais Day 

Osis: Gils sistete rate Day 

Hook tenders, 

second— 

Olmak Sire ae we Day 
INO. 12.22 ccceteds Day 
INO: ho fe wcsishels Day 

Fellers and 

buckers— 

Ong fiesticng or Day 
INO; 2iceea sitet cts Day 

NeBNOS US ccs Pot oee Day 
INO. As sea5 gee. Day 
TIN Gs 4uD steele sofete ols Day 


1928-29 1933-34 

Hrs Hrs 

Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. 

$ 8 he 

5.00 | 48 | 3.25 | 48 
7.50 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 
7.00 | 48 | 5.75 | 48 
Pe eg te Uae 5.50 | 48 
7.00 | 48 | 5.50 | 48 
6.00 | 48 | 5.00 | 48 
3.75 | 48 | 3.25 | 48 
4.50 | 48 | 3.65 | 48 
3.60 | 54 2.70 | 54 
4.50 | 48 | 4.00} 48 
alee el eed 4.00 | 48 
AES bot eee 3.75 | 48 
4.50 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 
POS EMSS aie 3.65 | 48 
« aateltgera | eeeete 3.50 | 48 
4.00 | 48 | 3.25 | 48 
BES UR es: 3.50 | 48 
Sh nicec ese 3.50 | 48 
4.00 |} 48 | 3.50 | 48 
4.25 | 48 | 3.50 | 48 
eerie Perse 3.50 | 48 
5.50 | 48 | 3.65 | 48 
4.40 | 48 | 3.75 | 48 
piace ae 1 3.75 | 48 
a fay Parade tials 3.50 | 48 
4.40 | 48 | 3.50} 48 
4.00 | 48 | 3.25 | 48 
Bear es Pee 3.20 | 48 
38.50 | 48 | 3.20 | 48 
Dis Mee etic 3.20 | 48 
7.50 | 48 | 6.50 | 48 
eet epee 5.50 | 48 
Peles A |e AR 5.25 | 48 
se Me al Sete: 5.00 | 48 
shotave net slate 3.75 | 48 
Sele deal taiene 3.75 | 48 
4.25 | 48 | 3.75 | 48 
A Cased Vance 6.00 | 48 
8.00 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 
7.00 | 48 6.00 | 48 
shale heippalh aie 6.00 | 48 
eaten eee 6.00 | 48 
7.50 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 
Cais MRO Brees 4.50 | 48 
4.00 | 48 | 3.50} 48 
Wale Se 4.00 | 48 
nee aoa Se 3 4.00 | 48 
3.75 | 48 | 3.20 | 48 
setae 5.00 | 48 
Be Seal Wistar 3.75 | 48 
4.60 | 48 | 3.30 | 48 





Locality ; 

and Occupation | Unit 
Filers— 

IN Ofek ieee eeis Day 
IN OVaES Bin teties Day 
INOMMOU. s sfo sb s He Day 
INO AeA es Socios Day 
INO ato es steaks oe Day 
ING Bui ciel: coeiee tie Day 
Signalmen— 

ONL We te catenes Day 
INO MeSH: tenet Day 
INO Os ee iret see Day 
INO cana eg, Man, a Day 

Brakemen— 
INO dee Beudoreceae Day 
INO Mek ieooss Day 
INO eto dose dele s Day 
INO Bad Foo ac ane ts Day 
INGOs 2... Josie Day 
INOMBGY. ee oes Day 

Donkey 

engineers— 

OMe ona. Day 
IN 0:82 80 cto shetevens Day 
INOS Seenke ce tae Day 
INO piss octesisie ns Day 

Locomotive 

engineers— 

OUT soled ree Day 
INO sah2 ee ceed Day 
INO Mird 24.:.t0 eee Day 
IN Otek teat heroes aie Day 
IN O84 (0 doa. cia seteres Day 
INO: pO nisfoeecle Day 
INO saad tists ote casei Day 
INO cA he vite eters Hour 

Locomotive 

firemen— 

Ogio eh. ls date as Day 
INO. 822 8s dhe eae Day 
INO dene RAs teste < ae Day 
IN © id ta Re Day 
INO aD oe tse Day 
INO: (6... @oncee Day 
Noaind ache Day 
NOS a8 ee es Hour 

Section men— 

Onna sae Day 
INOit82 eae eee Day 
IN On dese hisee de Day 
INO 40k 0. eae oe Day 
IN foyy Be be Day 
INOFR ORM Nraacds Day 
INO Med Uae betes ake Day 

Blacksmiths— 

Ove ecw ae Day 
Nowe tee nae Da 
INO SO seen, ae Day 
INOspas seem Day 
INO SAO ec ten sae Day 
INO: 465. cases Day 
INO waded. cturttals oe Day 

Cooks— 
ING Li Ac carci eae Day 
INOiWI2b)..12 dae o8 Day 
INO Ago. fae Day 
INO 394 Goto oie Day 
INO amd 34; eee oe Day 
ING S160 sy cc ee Mth 
IN OAs tee ss at Mt 
INOWRS Sie co ee Mth 


ee ey 


ee eee et teree 
eecceertteoos 
seeeceort loons 
a Ce i eed 


ee i ed 


eoeererloeve 


eee ece tle one 


eeerecetteone 


seeccett|oeeoe 


wore retteooe 


eee eseeloose 


eeecesot levee 


eeeoeetleoee 


eee seetle wee 


re ery 


oe ary 


eeeereerloeee 


cere eee lesse 


oe ee) 


125.00 | 48 


"48 | 50.00 | 4 
48 |137.20 | 48 


eeeerselesecen 


eeosrecstt|occe 


seeeretteseen 


oe ey 


eeecececerlesce 


ee ee rey 


Pe oe es 


er oe rr 


eee eeerloree 





m Monthly. 
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TABLE VII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 


B. SAWMILLING 

















1929 1934 
Locality wae —— 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per] per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
' $ $ 
QUEBEC AND 
MARITIME PROVINCES 
Sawyers, band— 
Nope ayia AY Ds AN kel LN .40 | 60 
NO sohbet ets .70 | 59 .45 | 60 
NOSES): sve eta mane .90 | 59 40 | 59 
INO 04 2.8 be cas .625] 60 .50 | 60 
INOUE Dats: Sr netars .675] 60 .46 | 60 
Edgermen— 
INOS FL ica eat ee .475) 59 .84 | 59 
INOs: Bia keeM ser oes .40 | 59 .275| 60 
INO Si3) eee etety es .50 | 59 .275| 59 
INOW 4 ssn. ® ‘hae hs .85 | 60 .20 | 60 
INO MDG ards Sao e cee .50 | 60 .225| 60 
INGER Gs asiceea ote 245) 60 .21 | 60 
INO fe dicts oe rete .375| 60 .265| 60 
Pilers— 
Nowilichice nes bau .25 | 59 .18 | 60 
INOCED Musa. wae sage 275) 59 .175| 59 
INONB Onis ce sacle: 275| 60 .175} 60 
NOM 4 ater sees 225] 60 .19 | 60 
Millwrights— 
Nosed. ial aes can’ .55 | 59 .875| 59 
NOs A2EC Ee vasa: .475| 59 .84 | 60 
INO ago derdeaiuen eee .45 | 59 .80 | 59 
INO BEE es ts ote te sees .50 | 60 .225] 60 
INO NRO es ids Coe renee .40 | 60 .833] 60 
Stationary engineers— 
INOVH IE. aren eee .55 | 59 .40 | 59 
INO SEE iacces eta .40 | 60 .25 | 60 
INO MEO cadets ees .425)| 60 .353| 60 
INO P84 acl Oe tee .395| 60 .28 | 60 
Labourers— 
INOS, .esleees ores .275| 59 .175| 59 
INN 2iswie dscns ae 265| 59 .175| 59 
INO eid): sabes sta ole sees 225) 60 .15 | 60 
IN OBNAa Bachata went: .20 | 60 .15 | 60 
INORFS Sade resect .225| 60 .19 | 60 
ING tO etd aire cance .20 | 60 .15 | 60 
ONTARIO 
Sawyers, band— 
INO Lecce eae leratee elas re .70 | 60 
Nowe 2. 4. se cece .90 | 60 .70 | 60 
INOueS A aaen stlebiscte .80 | 60 .475| 60 
INO do Bel eae ee cs oe NA LARER allooees .40 | 60 
INO a DPR et orterale srsietar? .675| 60 .50 | 60 
INGuie Oa: ctoriwleldors ees .85 | 60 .70 | 60 
INO tunis cele asia stesins 1.00 | 60 .70 | 60 
No wi8 aiteasienelten .90 | 60 .50 | 60 
INOse Diba kk 3: cael .90 | 60 .715| 60 
Nol Oe octet eee 2 OO NOOO ced ML aah 
INO iA dem A crocs « .70 | 59 .70 | 48 
INOHI2® . F.2h setae 2 .90 | 60 .90 | 60 
Edgermen— 
NO 4B 12545 Bootes aise |e Sees. lle os .85 | 60 
Nomads. cs decesmaes .3885| 60 .85 | 60 
ING pecineraae one eet .45 | 60 .275| 60 
Nora: 4 04 secs .875| 60 .23 | 60 
NO Steno re oe eee -425) 60 .325| 60 
NosgGe.ck boeete.s .50 | 60 .85 | 60 
Nowalecdscesd oea.8 OOM MOONS reteetrlia ., « 
INOAi 88d. do asbe ek .50 | 60 .385| 60 
NonsOn oo. a2 deeeee SOO MBOOs [ewes ee | occ 
INO: Orteancn tos .425| 59 .85 | 48 
NDA IA eienecne. .50 | 60 .85 | 60 
Pilers— 
No amelie, ede Bact] esses olf. bs .28 | 60 
Nowe2e ok: hase eee .35 | 60 .20 | 60 
NO svar ciel. Shite Sates .00 | 60 .20 | 60 
Nosema 4. 2.560 286% .35 | 60 .263] 60 
INO FO eer sc dete us .325| 60 .225| 60 
INOMRORE Ese aioe cone .825| 60 .380 | 60 
INOFE THEE. BES. Be .40 | 60 .85 | 60 
INOpe Ortaere leas tes AQ) 60a |s5s6% eral tae 
NowiG ston toate OS | SES .25 | 48 


1935 
Wages | Hrs 


a oe 


ee irs 


ee cr 


: 1929 
Locality 
and 
Occupation per |per 
hour |wk. 
$ 
Millwrights— 
IN Gone eerrieter ins ie crores] Picton aie-crall de eates 
INGaror ttecw ds gees .385| 60 
INTOMaO ct ciate voaieae .40 | 60 
INO asic tesectne -40 | 60 
INOWR Ds odes tueces .50 | 60 
ING ROL aa hoe eeacoleres .50 | 60 
INO MM Ce etedlit ce cee. .60 | 60 
Stationary engineers— 
INOME Liters ueite f ote 6 Love od cet el amas 
INO, «CARAVAN Bast eee ar a MT A 
INOW nists s ithe a lies .60 | 60 
INO DA aisle’ cae sess .575| 60 
INO MED eistale!s oie? os aie .45 | 60 
INCE MOSER ARIGE Hae 45 | 72 
INO). RAS A .50 | 70 
INOS Se aisetee tens Hoo OOr 
Firemen— 
ING l etre nes Mereriis . ak emialieens 
INTORMD oy cls-ste Sole 4 shales .35 | 60 
INORG: ibiclsjstate Sole a's .30 | 60 
INGE ce Getelen oes .425| 70 
JC05.5), 5 A ee .45 | 60 
Labourers— 
ING TUR eee aN gtaree Pk I 
INOUMIA) Ts Sualhee § Kees .25 | 60 
INOMB OS sided oss s a Pecan oleh cy tame 
INO AC estes eats .275| 60 
INOUMO. . cceicesd ek .80—.375| 60 
INGWIRO ic cdstee comes .30 | 60 
NOM dpc cysts aides oho 'es .30 | 60 
British CoLUMBIA 
Sawyers, band— 
INOeM ee Sit EAs ate 1.15 | 48 
INOW ROE ssi ges rotons 1.25 | 48 
INOHMOE. cash deen. 1.25 | 48 
INO Riedie hd shaterais otet» 1.125] 48 
[NCEE CT ccs ot lero meen cme 
INOMALOM I cic yoo bear 1.00 | 48 
INOMRGR Ss fale sieeloe 1.25 | 48 
INGORE Site cis co s/etese ss .80 | 48 
INGE GM ncic oesisrs.sio. 1.25 | 48 
INOMEORM ec co ates es .55 | 48 
INO TE See 1.35 | 48 
INO; Ms Jee aeoe 1.15 | 48 
NO HB shes .75 | 48 
INGO RRR Ae 1.00 | 54 
INOWIDRe hac ccies te .70 | 48 
Filers— 
NOEL Tete es cass < 1.50 | 48 
INE AN? eae 1.25 | 48 
ION POR aie ys ssc sas 1.50 | 48 
INOUE Ai opals: «sieves: ease 1.45 | 48 
INGRm@a yas CaouaBGee 1.15 | 48 
INIOWE ORT dite s\s1e4, 4,010 1.125] 48 
INORG! ey 36 RRR ASPE .95 | 48 
INGHE Streeion ® « aaisieuee 1.10 | 48 
INOSR OPE Ms doce cee 1.00 | 48 
INOwd Once: vc neces 1.19 | 48 
INO we Der aes ons cece 1.00 | 48 
INGO ael eee. fase ache 1.00 | 48 
INiORa Bio 6 Cee 1.30 | 54 
INOW Aas ae occu 1.15 | 48 
INION Woe | 6 OS BESS 1.00 | 48 
NOM Onan R ds co. 3 1.50 | 48 
Edgermen— 
INO wel cette oe « «sa .70 | 48 
NOt, We. A .531| 48 
IN OmmROR tile ail. «5 wa .80 | 48 
INO ce Sorbo faye’ ae .65 | 48 
INO xpOm cet aes ss ee .80 | 48 
ING a Green. cine a .80 | 48 
ING aeons ss css .70 | 48 
INOS Ried brie «were .55 | 48 
NOs Oyeh sys as is .65 | 48 
SO daleitiersie ware .60 | 48 





1934 


per 


hour |wk. 


ms | a i | ce ne | | ef | | 


Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 


per 


ee ee ey 


ee ey 


eS pt 


1935 





per | per 
hour |wk. 


ecoesecoelesn 


Pace eee eee 


seer esorlos 


ee oe} 
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TABLE VII—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Concluded 
B. SawMILLInec—Concluded 































































































1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Locality ee — Locality Ss 
and Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and — Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per per per per per per Occupation per per per per per per 
hour |wk.|. hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Stationary engineers— 

British CoLUMBIA INO pmlc edie eee .85 | 48 .65 | 48 715| 48 
—Concluded INGOs ube aoe .813} 48 $406) ASAI AS: arsrorerel la RN 
NOt asia cba horas .58 | 56 .50 | 56 .50 | 56 

Edgermen—Con. INOMSA:.... 2.4. Sees tae .70 | 48 .52 | 48 52 le. 
INOS. OAR Ss .55 | 48 .70 | 48 BSOwt4S Il PuNOMBO!.. 4. Gee tee .65 | 48 34. al 4S a|..0.. Ha cele 
INGAAS... 3. See cea lite slo See 40 | 48 .45 | 48 INO SAG: «chs dob goats .55 | 48 .825| 48 .825| 48 
INOS LS... x... <tc oe) GOO a: Ske On Nee .30 | 54 .375] 54 INO DBZ. coho bt te. OS .55 | 48 675} 4 
INO... 5.1. Gap de Bete .60 | 48 .45 | 48 HAD WAS MNO PRS |... to dle otis .65 | 48 .625| 48 .625| 48 
INOS LOE. onic aureree .60 | 48 .885| 48 .885| 48 INGOs Bose tiie serena s .65 | 56 .595| 48 .595| 48 
INO 5G: cs i he eee .66 | 54 .80 | 48 40 | 48 ING LOS eiciohs dciseeell Wheat eke .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
INOMILT 2 «5 feaca eee: .70 | 48 .70 | 48 .75 | 48 Nox. . <, 4..2eb 5: eee ea .80 | 48 .85 | 48 
INOGUSS.... cee Soe. .675| 48 .48 | 48 .55 | 48 NORE? 3). ee cee .55 | 48 DO! BOS.» eh Sale 
INO HG i2a ict e. 2. Boeke .40 | 48 BH CAS Sa 2 a Firemen— 

INORB TL: i. Ae Ee .579| 48 .36 | 48 40 | 48 
INO RG2 ie nee be APR SROs sc eae Ned .30 | 56 By fi eae 

Pilers— INORG .'0)s she Be» SPS cco I .60 | 48 .60 | 48 
INOS. ois .sh cuss Goteate 40 | 48 .30 | 48 .35 | 48 INO aid. 5 o)f. See 40 | 48 .30 | 48 .30 | 48 
INO BG). 3 3 ae Eee 40 | 48 .25 | 48 .35 | 48 No. ick ch sens, Mee oie ae eee ee .35 | 56 oon |E ae 
ING Pon sich vies 40 | 48 130 | 48 .40 | 48 NOs Oko oe, wee .45 | 48 .385 | 48 .8d | 48 
ING, ee otc sabe 40 | 48 .35 | 44 .85 | 44 INO PE Gis. o's ike te eee .525| 48 ZOO 48H oo oR eae ee : 
INOARS:. =. Ago .40 | 48 DY eS Te Sanne fe icidlll’ QING BTS)... : dat DAR ael es, tan ene ee ; .o7 | 48 .387 | 48 
INOARG.... ho GS eee .40 | 48 .35 | 48 FOO AVAS I BeNOEO!.. bi fee ceetes .50 | 48 .40 | 48 AO | 48 
INO BT sco bso Bes eee Poo woe £30 | 04 INoalO: . a dee. .45 | 56 .2d | 48 .30 | 48 
INO MES ccc Sd ee .66 | 48 .85 | 48 EAD ir48 I) Now ile. otek 00 | 56 .380 | 56 100 | 06 
INIGSO)...< s Aycvernt cheek: 45 | 48 RO DMNAS B35 N48 Ut INO Le ca eee .40 | 48 .85 | 48 .30 | 48 
INO SILOS 2 bi saeciae 40 | 48 BMWA OM (ctec aie: Shae. |. seb INOREB:.... 4: 2h Lee ce aE ae .50 | 48 .425| 48 

INOATAYS.:.1. Go eee .40 | 48 1825) 48a). oe 
Labourers— 

Millwrights— INO M81: 2 4 Le: 40 | 48 PANE ais .00 | 48 
INGA: ......t. Se see .85 | 48 .605| 60 .62 | 60 INO M2 ren fe SRS. .425| 48 .25 | 48 .25 | 48 
INGA LD acto d he aceee| ss oe ere eeets -406| 48 .50 | 48 INO iioenaeec eon te .40 | 48 .80 | 48 .30 | 48 
INO AES. 08 4. HR Le. .75 | 48 .59 | 48 .65 | 48 ING: “4h. eon a eee .50 | 48 .85 | 48 .39 | 48 
INO }EA so... 2k dee .50 | 48 .40 | 48 .50 | 48 INOGBO® tc A ee .40 | 48 Bowles an 129) Aleuste 
INCH ROR Be ec .75 | 48 .54 | 48 .50 | 48 INO AGC: .<.4. Sb 6 oR .425) 48 205i) 480). 53.0 Bie calles « 
INO: (Gio... hiv a sees .70 | 48 .52 | 48 02) |, 48 NOSE Ti .. 1. see gee 40 | 48 SoM 45 .80 | 48 
INOS © hs icock Gece .80 | 48 GO eat ol iemes, , ST. fac ae INO VES: 2d. ee ee 40 | 48 .35 | 48 .35 | 48 
INO TPS: coe 2 eee .70 | 48 .55 | 60 OOe MOAT “INO Ohi. tel a ee ral ites oe i .385 | 54 30. | O4 
INGOs, Qi oes. eet .90 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 ING LOEE. qeaae eee .40 | 48 .30 | 48 .35 | 48 
INO. 10). doce: 6k 1.00 | 48 .75 | 48 .75 | 48 Nofti |. ae ia 40 | 48 .30 | 48 .3d | 48 
INOS... ae 1 ee. .60 | 48 .50 | 48 50 E48 iGBNOMI2.. koe. cane 40 | 48 .30 | 48 .85 | 48 
INGAAS 2. on taeds Some .75 | 60 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 INOMIS) Neos, t,he 40 | 54 .25 | 48 .25 | 48 
INOS Pe cole. d As las ee ae hee .72 | 48 $625)048 i wNOSI4 cc... e ee 45 | 48 700 | 48 .85 | 48 
INO M4... i: Ba +. BR: .70 | 48 ROOMS OMe. ceri fete INOMMD: 5.0 dae belie a Sie .85 | 48 so0UlEAS 

TABLE VIII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MINING INDUSTRY 
A. Coat Mrnine* 
1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 

Locality —_———_ Locality 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages] per | Wages] per Occupation Wages | per| Wages] per | Wages | per 
day day day day day day 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia—t New Brunswick— 
Contract miners|Day 6.62 | 8 15.84 8 15.93 8 || Contract miners|Day SnGoul oO | oso Lay Pea |onose Ee 
Hand miners. ..|Day 4.15 | 8 |3.35- 8 |3.45- 8 || Hoisting 
Hoisting 3.74 3.93 engineers..... Day 3.83 | 9 | 3.00-| 9] 3.00-| 9 
engineers..... Day 4.34 |8-84/3.25- |8-83/3.49- {8-83 8.25 O25 
3.90 4.02 Drivers e Day? | 52 Soa tes se Gall te eal cee eee 
Drivers: {.52-+ Day 3.45 | 8 |3.10- 8 |3.00- 8 || Bratticemen....|Day 31285) Sell (2585 heb) 2885 Geb 
3. 3.40 Pumpmen...... Day 3:00°|" 9 | (2°557}) 8 |). 22557)" 8 
Bratticemen....|Day 3.59 | 8 |3.25- 8} 3.11- | 8} Labourers, 
3.36 3.53 underground. .| Day 3.35 | 9 | 2:79'1-9 | 2.79 | 9 
Pumpmen...... Day 3.85 | 8 |3.25- 8] 3.11- | 8} Labourers, 
3. 3.72 suriace....... Day S300 3) Ol 2561 9} 2.61] 9 
Labourers, Machinists...... Day 4.007)" 9] (87577) 9 | -3 25747 -9 
underground. .| Day 3.33 | 8 |2.93- 8} 3.00- | 8 || Carpenters...... Day 3.67 1" 9 | 18:12>) 9 | -8212")" 9 
3325 3.40 Blacksmiths....|Day 3.92 | 9] 3.88} 9] 3.388] 9 
Labourers, 
surface....... Day 3.29 |8-84/2.93- |8-83) 3.00-|8-834]|Saskatchewan— 
3.20 3.40 Contract miners] Day 5.67 |° 8 | 1622951 8] 65.1471 8 
Machinists...... Day 4.00 |8-83|/3.25- |8-83) 3.37-|8-83] Hoisting 
3.74 3.93 engineers..... Day 4.63 |9-10} 3.75 |9-10} 3.75 |9-10 
Carpenters..... Day 3.76 |8-84|/3.25- |8-84} 3.20-/8-83] Drivers........ Day 3.72 [8-9 | 2.82 |8-9 | 2.82 |8-9 
3.49 Sole Bratticemen....|Day 3.95 |8-9 2.75 |8-9 | 2.75 |8-9 
Blacksmiths....|Day 3.99 |8-83 ee 8-83 ree 8-8 || Pumpmen...... Day 3.42 |8-9 | 2.87 |8-9 | 2-87 |8-9 


* The figures given for contract miners are the average earnings at piece rates and for some mines the figures include 
helpers and loaders on piece work; the figures given for machine and hand miners are rates per day. 
t Higher rates are paid in two or three mines for some of these classes; also in the large mines for certain positions. In 
1935 nearly all surface employers were put on the eight hour day. Deduction, about 5 per cent in some mines in 1934. 
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TABLE VIII. WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MINING INDUSTRY—Continued 
A. Coat Minine—Concluded 













































































1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Locality | | Locality ————— | ———_____—_ 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages] per | Wages] per | Wages | per Occupation Wages| per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
day day day day day day 
$ $ $ ‘ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— Lethbridge 
Conc. District-Cone. 
Labourers, Labourers, 
underground. .| Day 3.63 0) 2.66 | 9 2.66 | 9 surface....... Day 4.25 8 |. 4.25 8 | 4.25 8 
Labourers, Machinists...... Day |4.90- 4.90- 4.90- 
suriace:e.4.% Day 3.43 |8-10| 2.53 |8-10| 2.53 |8-10 5.70 | 8 | 5.70] 8 5.70} 8 
Machinists...... Day 4.78 |8-10| 3.83 |8-10| 3.83 |8-10) Carpenters...... Day 5.70) | 8! |} SEO). Silk, OF ZONES 
Carpenters...... Day 5.70 |8-10| 3.60 |8-10| 3.60 |8-10)| Blacksmiths ..|Day D. 705) Si ee Oic 8 |b be ORE 8 
Blacksmiths....}Day 4.95 |8-10} 3.74 |8-10| 3.74 |8-10 
Crow’s Nest Pass 
and Mountain 
Alberta— District, Alberta 
Edmonton District and British 
Contract miners.| Day 6.00) 8 Wakdh22 | Sil. oss8a 8 Columbia 
Hand miners...|Day 4.75 8 4.00 8 4.20 8 Contract miners|Day 8.72 8 8.10 8 7.99 8 
Hoisting Hand miners. ..|Day 5.40/} 8] 5.40} 8] 5.40] 8 
engineers..... Day 5.39 |8-9 4.85 |8-9 |} 4.90] 8 Hoisting 
Drivers). Be). : Day 4.21 8} 3.81 8 |. 3.99 | 8 engineers..... Day 5.39 Siiteove4 cl 8 5.34 | 8 
Bratticemen....|Day 4.73 8 3.98 8 4.20 8 rinerse, ot «1.2 Day 4.97 8 4.97 8 4.97 8 
Pumpmen...... Day 4.35 | 8 |3.20- 8 |3.36- 8 || Bratticemen....|Day 5.36} 8 | 5.42! 8} 5.42] 8 
4.00 4.00 Pumpmen...... Day 4.56 8 4.56 8 4.56 8 
Labourers, Labourers, 
underground. .|Day 4.07 | 8 |8.20- 8 |3.36- 8 underground. .|Day 4.47) 8| 4.47) 8 | 4.47] 8 
4.32 A439 Labourers, 
Labourers, surface....... Day 4.39 8 | 4.39 8 | 4.39 8 
surface....... Day 3.69 |8-9 |3.05- 8 13.20- 8 Machinists......|/Day 5°47) 8) aot Tok Sai cae ale § 
4.00 4.00 Carpenters...... Day DL Od 8 5.51 8 oFOL 8 
Machinists...... Day 6.25 |8-9 5.60 | 8 | 5.60} 8]} Blacksraiths....|Day 5.52 | 8 | 5.52 8 | 5.52 8 
Carpenters..... Day 4.58 |8-9 | 3.79 |8-9 ee: 8 
Blacksmiths....|Day 5.13 |8-9 4.25 |8-9 |4.20- 8 ||British Columbia— 
5.04 
Princeton 
Drumheller District 
District Machine miners | Day 4.83 8 | 4.69 | 8 | 4.54] 8 
Contract miners| Day 6.98 8 6.41 8 6.68 8 Hand miners. ..|Day 4.83 8 | 4.56} 8 | 4.56] 8 
Machine miners | Day 7.00 8 6.30 8 6.60 8 Hoisting 
Hand miners...|Day 5.57 8 5.00 8 OP20) 8 engineers..... Day 4.25 8 4.00 8 4.00 8 
Hoisting Drivers.) ee «|. - Day 4.27 | 8 | 8.80] 8] 38.80] 8 
engineers..... Day 5.82 8 5.24 8 5.50 8 Bratticemen....|Day 4.83 8 4,29 8 4.29 8 
Drivers. Jo024 Day 5.20 8 5.00 8 DE 2 8 Pumpmen...... Day 5.00 8 4.50 8 4.50 8 
Bratticemen....|Day 5.57 8) 5007), Silk 15525 Labourers, 
Pumpmen...... Day 4-67 8} 4.20] 8| 4.41 8 underground. . | Day 4.03 | 8 | 3.90] 8] 3.90] 8 
Labourers, . Labourers, 
underground. .| Day 4.67 8 | 4.20) 8] 4.41 8 SULIACes Re 2s: Day 4.00 |} 8; 38.87 | 8} 3.87 8 
Labourers, Machinists..... Day 5.40 |} 8 | 5.03 8} 5.03 8 
suriace. ...... Day 4.41 8 4.00 8 4.20 Carpenters..... Day 5.43 8 5.02 8 5.02 8 
Machinists..... Day |5.15- 4.63- 4.85- Blacksmiths... .|Day 5:35) |) 8) | VokO24) (85), S202 8 
levis 5.20 5.50 
Carpenters..... Day 5.77 | 8 | 5.20] 8 | 5.46 | 8 || Vancouver Island} 
Blacksmiths....|/Day D.0 lb SoieoncOs Silvvon46 8 Contract miners} Day 6.14 | 8 6.04 | 8 6.16 | 8 
Machine miners.|Day 4.81%) Si le4t81 | Sel, 4081-1 8 
Hand miners...|Day A.O2 1 Sah 4:52) Saki 4.520 18 
Lethbridge Hoisting 
District engineers..... Day SD. OLN Shiv StOle: Soh or Olas 
Contract miners| Day 7.48 | 8 7.47 | 8 7.26 | 8 Drivers + jee)... Day 4.19 8 | 4.19 8 | 4.19 8 
Hand miners...|Day 5.20 | 8 |] 5.20] 8 | 5.20] 81|| Bratticemen....|Day 4.42°| 8 |. 4:42 | 8 | 4:42 (8 
Hoisting Pumpmen...... Day 4.00; 8] 4.00] 8} 4.00] 8 
engineers..... Day 6.20 | 8 6.20] 8 6.20 | 8 Labourers, 
Drivers ctideaee Day 5.10 } 8 | b.10 | 8.1 52100 8 underground. .| Day 4.14 le 8) | w4tle | 8. | 4aiaeies 
Bratticemen....|Day 5.20 | 8] 5.20] 8] 5.20} 8] Labourers, 
Pumpmen...... Day 4.45-| 8 4.45-| 8 4.45-| 8 suriace....... Day Onde 8 Bi a 8 a a 8 
4.95 4.95 4.95 Machinists..... Day 5.19 | 8 | 5.19] 8] 5.19] 8 
Labourers, Carpenters..... Day 5.04 | 8] 5.04] 8] 5.04] 8 
underground. .|Day 4.45 | 8} 4.45 8 | 4.45 | 8] Blacksmiths....|Day 4.97 | 3} 4.97 | 8 | 4.97 8 


t No figures for Chinese employees included. 
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TABLE VIII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MINING INDUSTRY—Continued 


B. Mstat MIniIna 



















1929 1934 1935 y 1934 1935 

Locality S| | Locality | —__—_— | —_-_—_ 
and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs|) and Occupation Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 

$ $ $ $ $ 

ONTARIO AND 
QUEBEC Carpenters— 

INOS ee aseios 4.96 } 48 | 4.96 | 48 
Surface labour NOW 2 eens 5.20 | 45 | 5.20 | 45 
INOvro. cette 6.30 | 54 | 6.30 | 54 
Hoistmen— INOS) Re 5 40 | 54] 5.85 | 48 
Aaa 4.50 | 48 | 4.24] 48 | 4.48 | 48} No. 5.......... 5.00 | 54] 5.50 | 48 
4.96 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 | 5.20] 48] No. 6.......... 5.22 | 54 | 5.28 | 54 
6250054) 150G,50) i054 || 6.50) 54 Nove 7s. cee. « 70 | 48 .75 | 48 
6.00 | 56 6.00 | 56 6.00 | 56 INO RSet), Beers 62 | 48 .62 | 48 
5.50 | 56 | 480] 56 | 4.80 | 48]| No. 9.......... 62 | 52 .62 | 52 
6.00 | 56 6.00 | 48 6.00 | 48 INO: Oe ecto 60 | 54 .60 | 54 
DLOOM LOOnwouron| TOO |\MOccon| bu) INO, 112.280. 2 a: 65 | 54 .65 | 54 
5.28 | 56 | 5.28 | 56] 5.28 | 56 NoOvI12s, sete 62 | 51 .62 | 45 


75 iia ep GOA 56 Ti MONOw@ Lee. cce sce 5.381 | 54 | 5.36 | 54 
75 | 56 .75 | 56 7548 th MNOS 28.4 2. cing 5.00 | 48 | 5.00 | 48 
No. 35, Rae: 5.49 | 54] 5.49 | 54 
NOW (42 ae 5.40 | 54] 5.40 | 48 
Gate nee 4.75 | 54} 4.75 | 541) No. 5.......... 4.96 | 48 | 4.96 | 48 
5.58 | 48 | 5.58 | 48 | 5.58 | 4811 No. 6.......... 6.00 | 63 | 5.33 | 56 
62005) OSe 5520211061] 2or20Nl.66 1), INO 7 *.. 2. eciee 62 | 52 .62, | 52 
Parte 31 (he ANT QMO dea den, BO NG. Stses cso 60 | 54 .60 | 48 
65 | 56 .65 | 56 6551756 WitNiO. 05. Soe. rs 62 | 48 .62 | 48 
59 | 56 .59 | 56 SON Be Now10.. hoc uaee 60 | 51 .60 | 45 
INOW Beets 62 | 48 .62 | 48 
3.75 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.04 | 54 
3.76 | 48 | 3.76 | 48 | 3.76 | 48 
3.50 | 54] 38.50 | 54] 38.50] 54 Mill Labour 
4.00 | 54] 3.60 | 45] 4.13 | 45 
3.75 | 54 | 3.75 | 54] 3.76 | 48 
4°25))|)'54) 73°85) 59 1.005... _.. |Crushermen— 
4.50 | 54 | 4.50 | 63 | 4.50] 48] No. 1.......... 4.80 | 56 | 4.80 | 56 
3240) GOnlos4 OM 60) |) 8S). S648 Ur NiOumae, 0b eles 4.48 | 48 | 4.48 | 48 
.53 | 48 .47 | 48 AT ASHI NOM Ose. beth eee 425156 | 4.25 | 56 
47 | 52 47 | 52 47 | 52 INOw 4 ethene 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
53 | 48 .53 | 48 Hay CAS NOMeGs.) cme cbrs 4.00 | 56} 4.00 | 48 
42 | 54 .40 | 54 400154 Wa Nour Gece ee 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 
INOMe hte cee 4.05 | 48 | 4.24 | 48 
INOPRSY. aime. ee 53 | 56 .53 | 56 
eee eh eae 5.85 | 54 | 5.85 | 48 INO Ge arevdee 56 | 52 .56 | 52 
6.30 | 54 | 6.00 | 56] 6.00 | 45} No. 10.......... 60 | 48 .60 | 54 
5.52 | 48 | 5.52 | 48 | 5.52 | 48 Now bleh aa 56 | 56 .62 | 48 
6.75 | 54 | 6.75 | 54] 6.75 | 54 |] 3 
7.60 | 68 | 8.40 | 63 | 8.40 | 63 }} * 
75 | 48 .70 | 48 70 | 56 ||\Filtermen— 
69 | 48 .69 | 48 69 | 48 Novade, eres 4.48 | 56 | 4.48 | 56 
62 | 56 .62 | 56 62 | 48 Nogh2he. (fie! 4.48 | 48 | 4.48 | 48 
54 | 54 65 | 54 GoUD4 INO APS!) che cae 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 
INOwi4es foe ah. 4.25 | 56} 4.25 | 56 
INO NADIE eee 4.50 | 56] 4.50 | 56 
Grd NFO49) MOt047| 4a bx28icl FA clin NOs Oeece wesc 55 | 56 .55 | 48 
4.96 | 48 | 4.96 | 48} 4.96 | 48 || No. 7.......... 56 | 52 .56 | 52 
6.00 | 54 | 6.00 | 54] 6.00 | 54 || 
6.30 | 54 | 5.60] 45 | 5.60 | 48 
6.50 | 68 | 5.82 | 48 | 5 82 | 48 ||Millmen— 
6.50 | 54 | 5140 | 59 | 5.40 | 541) No. 1.......... 4.24 |.56.| 4.72.) 56 
6:00 | 54 | 5:85 |\54.) 5.851.488 || No. 2)..).3....- 4.48 | 48 | 4.48 | 48 
8.00 | 68 | 6.00 | 63 | 6.00 | 56 INOMRSS. 0 oem 5.28 | 56] 5.28 | 66 
6.58) (5547) 15140.) 51°) 6:44) /.45 | Now ’4s.5......5 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 
4.59 | 54 | 4.95 | 51] 4.96 | 45) No. 5.......... 4.50 | 56] 4.50 | 56 
68 | 48 .68 | 48 G82) '48) TMINOPEB® oh eek er 4.50 | 56} 4.50 | 48 
69 | 52 .69 | 52 691 SO MeN One went cee 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 
80 | 48 80 | 54 SOR P5Acli We Novas ces tach 5.50 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 
65 | 54 65 | 54 65.1545 HNO NO WT Fee 45 | 56 .62 | 48 
INOWLO} cesar 57 | 56 .57 | 58 
INOSAIA ao. Mie 534) 62 .63. | 52 
6.75 | 54 | 6.00 | 45] 6.00 | 45) No. 12.......... 56 | 56 .56 | 56 





4.50 | 54) 4.50 | 54) 4.72 | 54), No. 1.......... 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 
65 | 54 65 | 54 G5 B44 ING Heed awnicais 4.48 | 48 | 4.48 | 48 

70 | 48 70 | 48 10) 48 PWNOW 80... cen soe 5.52 | 56 | 5.52 | 56 

75 | 48 25 | 48 00 48 WVNGw cls ai sents 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 

69 | 52 .69 | 52 00.) 52 INO Wau cs duc cles 5.00 | 56} 5.00 | 56 

75 | 54 .75 | 48 ON BS HINO. Bik ox cents 6.00 | 56 | 6.00 | 56 

62 | 54 72 | 51 -44 | 40M NO. \Matae kc 59 | 52 .09 | 52 
ApSH.as ode 75 | 63 {10066 UENO. Soe. creas 45 | 56 .55 | 48 


* Underground labours. 
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TABLE VIII—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MJNING INDUSTRY—Continued 


B. Mera, Mintnc—Continued 























1929 1934 1935 , 1929 1934 1935 
Locality — — Locality ‘ ) Rha) aeaReeen cae aa Sin it eR Sas 
and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs|| and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ONTARIO AND Samplers— 
QuEBEC—Con. OMEN ee sich Day 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 |} 4.80] 48 
INOMP Qs sca hoes Day 5.00 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4 75 | 48 
Underground NOM ee cee Days teesce niet 4.80 | 48 | 4 80 | 48 
Labour INO TAs ea 2s ees Day 4.75 | 48 | 5.00 | 48 | 5.00 | 48 
_Machinemen— INOW BS. )s 20s eh Day 5.50 | 56 | 4.75 | 48 | 4 75 | 48 
Nomen lS: oe case 4 Day 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48} 4.80 |} 48]} No. 6.......... Dayet rsh eves fas 5.50 | 48 | 5.50 | 48 
INO; a 2eneeceoe ¢ Day 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48]| No. .7.......... Hour .60 | 48 .60 | 48 60 | 48 
INGHRS 2 crasees Day 4.50 | 48 | 4.24] 48] 4.48 | 48]| No. 8.......... HOur ‘etch ack ie oee .60 | 48 60 | 48 
INO fea eee Day A715) 5G) le aate: 1948) 4 (On| 4OrilmNOs Gets sisi 5.0 5 Hour .60 | 52 .60 | 52 60 | 52 
INOWROS. sie oes Day 6.00 | 56} 5.50 | 48] 5.50} 48 |) No.10.......... Hour .57 | 48 .57 | 48 57 | 48 
Now 6704 hein Day 5.25 | 48 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 48 
INO O87, 2 hace. 6 Day 4.80 | 56 | 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 ||Scalers— 
INOMESis . 5 ewe Hour .62 | 54 .64 | 51 72 | 45 Ox, 8 bok See Day 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
INORG OR bBecrs Hour 60 | 48 .60 | 48 GOUNASH NOME Balt! ae elses Day 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48] 4.80] 48 
Nowl0ssccente Hour 60 | 52 60 | 52 60 | 52 IN a, Ba een oe Daya) lentes ses le: 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 
INonllme sian ik Hour 60 | 48 60 | 48 COUSIN AU NOw dec chro 6 Day 4.88 | 56 | 4.72 | 48 | 4.72 | 48 
Nola iak so Hour 63 | 48 60 | 48 GO) PAS INOW Ostia oe ves Hour .63 | 48 53 | 48 53 | 48 
Machinemen INO TOMS ee sete > Hour 60 | 48 .60 | 48 60 | 48 
helpers— INO. Vice ena Hour ite hee ee .60 | 48 60 | 48 
INO SRR ce sates Day 4.75 | 48 | 4.25 | 56] 4.25 | 48 
INO ROT Rese Day 4.24 | 48 | 4.24 | 48] 4.24 | 48 |Nippers— 
INOS Sere hes 3 Day 5.50 | 56 | 42:75 °| 48 | 4.75 148] No. 1.........: Day 4.25 | 56 | 3.75 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 
NOM) Ginicts cosoee Day 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 48] 4251 4811 No. 2.......... Day 4.75 | 56 | 4.25 | 48 | 4.59 | 48 
INOterStsot sane Day Al 200163) | 4025 748) 0 4526 ASi ee NiOg aoe. ti. cos Day 4.24 | 48 | 4.24] 48] 4.24 | 48 
INO AGE ss oshie%- Day 4.25) 48) |, 4:25 1°48 |) 4.257 1048il Not 45..3....... Hour | esa 25 [eee .53 | 48 53 | 48 
INDORE Ta sae 2 Day 4.00)). 48 | 3278 1°48 | 4:00) 1487) No. 5..525.3... Hour .53 | 48 .53 | 48 53 | 48 
INOtSHe..2 35s be Hour 53 | 48 .53 | 48 53a 4ST INOS) Oly 25.6505: Hour .53 | 52 .53 | 52 53 | 52 
INOW Gace saor. Hour 53 | 48 53 | 48 53 | 48 
INOMOe ae preset Hour 53 | 48 53 | 48 53 | 48 ||Blasters— 
INORTIES Us Siok. Hour 53 | 52 53 | 52 53 | 52 O., 1 Aaa Day 5.04 | 48 | 5.04) 48 | 5.04 | 48 
‘Timbermen— NOM: 2esce:ar% <i « Day 4.50 | 48 | 4.24] 48 | 4.48 | 48 
Noelia tah .a4 Day 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48]| No. 3.......... Daya, auc sete lite te 5.50 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 
INO 2E sites Day 5.2on 056) la 4er> | 48" | Oe 7b 4SiliNowe4e.5.... 55» Flour ees esl a .60 | 48 60 | 48 
INORGOS. (0 eb oes Day 4.75 |.48) | 4.75 | 48° | 4.75 |48)| 5 Noa 5.........- Hour 525) 48 59 | 48 59 | 48 
INOPBA he sue Day BEZD. TASH ek. C05: O Osler eeraee || ene INOW Geren. sles Day 4.75 | 56 | 4.25 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
INOSE Gas) eas tes Day AUTO ASU 424. | 48 |S AAS A Salle Nowe Zesni-. s/s sles Day 4.80 | 56 | 4.80 | 48} 4.80 | 48 
INOtRGE Fe) eek. Day 4.80 | 56 | 4.80 | 48 | 4.80] 48]] No. 8.......... Day 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
INOW Lectnc nee s Day 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
INONPSS. nese 3 Day leas: aur ....| 5.50 | 48 | 5.50 | 48 ||Trackmen— 
INOS ORs Biie ss Hour 60 | 48 60 | 48 60 | 48 NOs Tskaeeoeeae Daysd [iicaee eae 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 
INow10E 2 nao. Hour 59 | 48 59 | 48 SOF ASM MMNOM cree soa +s Day 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
NOT ore, Hour 60 | 52 60 | 52 COSMO INO st Seles + css s Day 4.80 | 48] 4.80 | 48] 4.80 | 48 
NOPD yerstshevoures Hour 63 | 48 .60 | 56 GO BOM INO deni. orc 'ee's Day 4.50 | 48 | 4.24 | 48] 4.48 | 48 
NOMI Stes aac Hour 725] 48 .725| 48 P20 ASEAN OME Obets's sis ies Days ee soe ae 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
«Skiptenders— NOs Of s s st Hour .60 | 48 .60 | 48 60 | 48 
IN OF aes: Day) | 15225: | 48) 4275.01) S601) 4075) 480 Now (Fei. sscss Hour .57 | 48 .57 | 48 57 | 48 
Nowe deen seas Day 5 00 | 56 | 5.00 | 48] 5.00] 481} No. 8.......... Hour) eae een .60 | 48 60 | 48 
NOMS Ue cee Day AONE: | 14075 48 i 47h) 4aSn Nome lk Hour 59 | 48 .59 | 48 59 | 48 
INOS 4a ati Day 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48} 4.80 | 48 
INOOG DR te tort Day 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 48 | 5.00 | 48 ||\Motormen— 
INO IGR ct Day SKSO56 | 105251561) O27 | sOGIMMNOS Mella. wleciele we Day 4.50 | 56 | 4.50] 48 | 4.50 | 48 
INOS Tee: cers fe Day 4-50 485| 4,00) 1748 || 4524) 1248 INO wide. 2. lee. Day 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
INO Serta te ee DD ESN alt ire Anes bara (eee 5O00r F565) 52 008 RO Cn INO Mio eres sere cis Day 4.80 | 48 | 4.80] 48 | 4.80 | 48 
NOIR Mee cic: e at Hour 60 | 48 .60 | 56 60) | SGn Now 45.68 0.) Day 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.78 | 48 
Nonl0s nets: cick Hour 63 | 56 60 | 48 GOP ASH Nos 5... 3.6. os Hour .60 | 52 60 | 52 60 | 52 
Nome acct Hour 53 | 52 .53 | 52 53) |PO2aIE INOwe Oren oe. Hour .60 | 48 60 | 48 60 | 48 
INOS IZNS aeons Hour 60 | 48 .60 | 48 GOR S48 ul PANO Re Teste ele = Hour 63 | 54 60 | 48 60 | 48 
_Muckers, shovellers INOMNSs: on hore. Hour 60 | 48 60 | 48 60 | 48 
and trimmers— 
NOt errors ss Day 5.00 | 56 | 4.75 | 56] 4.75 | 56 |/Britise CorumMBIA 
INOME 2 oa)ayniotet Day 4.24] 48 | 4.24 | 48] 4.24 | 48 
INO SRS tee: ERR Day 4.25 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 Surface labour ‘ 
INOS eA. Sie. Day 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 48 | 5.23 | 48 |\Labourers— 
INOPED Ss. oc seek Day 3.75 | 48 | 3.60 | 48 | 3.84 | 48 Os Theis ee Day 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 
INOW Os se tok Day 4,75. 48. | 242257 1 56nle 4u2on |) 48nll BeNOOE Senet otee Day 4.25 | 56 | 3.50] 48.| 3.75 | 48 
INOeiiensotecerh Day 47257) 56° |) 4.25 i) 48) 4 Qon ea Sas Nose Shaun. c's Day 4251) S6u e220) 46.4 ane ae lene 
Nove Steet seco Day 4°25" 56) | (4725-748 | (4725) (48 No: 4....,....% Day 4,25 |. 56. | (3, O0uWaSiietiares, Slee. 
INOe Oe yess Hour 53 | 48 .53 | 48 BSieA Sell INOS Seasagetrs ss Day 4.05 | 48 | 3.35 | 48 | 3.35 | 48 
NOP LOS iat tea Hour 53 | 48 53 | 48 SSSA SaANOme GO. .2,. cee. « Day (ths. aes 3.50 | 48 | 3.50 | 48 
NOMI eae cl Hour 53 | 48 53 | 48 53 | 48 
INO M2 tt se ok Hour 53 | 52 53.| 52 53 | 52 ||\Compressormen— 
INOMISeS cae Hour 53 | 48 53 | 48 53 | 48 0) a yet ae Day 5.50 | 56 | 5.50 | 56] 5.50 | 48 
Pipefitters— INOpm. Zee eon wae. Day 6.64 | 56 | 5.00 | 48} 5.25 | 48 
INCOME TEHens ec. Day 25 560) 4.75.1 48..|. 04.750) 48 | SINomse. ace. . Day 60011056: ) 14250, 1°56. | een oe 
Nov 2755 oa Day 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
INOW OM spaces Day 4.80 | 56 | 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 ||Hlectricians— 
NOs cde uh cotlck Day 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48] 4.80 | 48 Onn Ley tee ars: 3's Day 6.66 | 56 | 6.67 | 48 | 6.67 | 48 
INOMO ae eos Hour 60 | 48 .60 | 48 COT 48 I ENOtm a. cc dee. 2 Day 5.20 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
INO e Giese ee.’ Hour 63 | 48 .60 | 48 607) 48 i MNoves....d ee... Day 6.25 | 56 | 5.25 | 48} 5.50 | 48 
NOPE Ti Maas eee Hour 60 | 48 .60 | 48 60%! 48 IMINGHES. |... 2eee.) Day 5.75. 1.66: he. 704| O65 oe eee iene 
INGRP8. 05 tte ee Hour 50 | 54 50 | 51 S56 | 454 BANOES. 7. .8e. Day 6225 1256. | 14.5071.56 lee geen 
$1930. 
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TABLE VIII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MINING INDUSTRY—Concluded 
B. Merat Mrnine—-Concluded 






































































































































1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Locality —- — —_——___—_ Locality a — 
and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs|| and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages] per Wages | per | Wages] per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
British CoLUMBIA Underground 
—Con. labour 
Surface labour Miners— 
—Con. ING MWe eb) ees Day 5.50 | 56.) 5.50] 48 | 5.50] 48 
Nona vane nee Day 4.75 | 56 | 4.00] 48} 4.25 | 48 
Carpenters— ING Me San et ae Day 5.50 | 56 A008) 4S eee Rx 
INOmwle. fscaches Day GROOT OGM masa Onim4 Sep. 50848 i BNO ra eee Day 4.70 | 48 | 4.00] 48 | 4.00 | 48 
INOAw eS hehe eens Day ORZDaMO On seamsont DOr) lace. 2 Wal EAINIO MO: Scene Way) eee. eran ence 6.00 | 48 | 6.40 | 48 
INOeR Ost sceks Day 5.20 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
NOs Rae dees Day 5.45 | 48 | 5.00] 48 | 5.00 | 48 ||Muckers and 
INO ABO ss) Vereen Day 6.00 | 56 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 trammers— 
INO PMO Mines SOA? Bie am ee see | ROOMEAS a 8D a0n) 48 ull SUNOwn len. dmeee. Day 5.00 | 56] 5.00] 48 | 5.00 | 48 
INO za ee eee Day 5: O0E/956)) %326091 +56") 228 oleae 
Machinists— INOMS St; Sere Day 4.25 | 56 | 3.50] 48] 3.75 | 48 
INO alas mene Day GE2O MED One ae om TOON Ses. 2 al INO Ma ae been es Day 4.20 | 48 | 3.50 | 48 | 3.50 | 48 
dy PR ae a Day 6.007) "5611 ©6200) "48" |" -6:00°) 48°) Nor 75... .3.02.2: Day (teh oe ous 4.00 | 48 | 4.50} 48 
INO Sa Saath ime ds Day 5. Gon OOn| os00N| 4891 * 5250") 48 
INOm as. t.tror. Day 5.20 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 ||Timbermen— 
INO 1 hee ee Day 5.50) 56 44200 1-561. .8 Sat 
Blacksmiths— NOVE2 2 Pease Day 5.50 | 56 | 5.50} 48 | 5.50 | 48 
INOM Aas. bee ese Day CEOOM EO Gn ee OnOUN aS '6700"|"48 Il DINGs oe se. Day 5.25 | 56 | 4.50] 48 | 4.75 | 48 
ING LT 2 Sheer e Day DS WR IS ACS Syl ENO cna ae Seen: Day 4.75 | 56 | 8.75 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 
NOS att ieee Day DEOON gs DON a eaom 48.) 5200 1848) INoOwe be oe Day 4.70 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 
INORS SES teens Day AROS EA Sa eee nmin a seh 4225 1 48 Now sGn. dee ke Way ieeeeecet ...| 6.42 | 56 | 5.40] 48 
INO MRO Sen ent Day 5.40 | 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.50 | 48 
ENO na Ona DOD Eg Allie Loreal ae 5 7.00 | 56 | 6.00 | 48 |Nippers— 
NOME eee Day 5.00 | 56 | 5.00} 48} 5.00 | 48 
Mill labour INO ae oe es Day 4.25 | 56 | 38.50] 48 | 3.75 | 48 
ING Seo te eee Day 4.45 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 
Crushermen— INO MES. ie eee Day DE2oa D6) [aoe ton OO haem. eae 
ING. el eye ae ee Day AR Ou moO OMS ee Om OG) an oo. 2 ue 
OKrP haa atateok Day 5.25 | 56 | 4.50} 48 | 4.75 | 48 || Trackmen— 
INGe abo Bae Day AN om OOM Manco eDOM 4225 48 i) aN lone wk, ee Day 5L50. |, 56: || (4.00 | 567) eee eae Ys, 
INOS ea ees Day DOOM RSG, wo n00M 48-5700 48 I SINor e202 .ce.. Day 5.00 | 56 | 5.50] 48 | 5.50] 48 
INO MD ae Bera Day AM OM ASH me aecoMlea4e | 4°20") 48] DINOLIS... s,m. ke Day 4.70 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 
INO Sa Ones Coen BENS ths WB iss sme ONOeE ao 470.008) 48 Il Non tas, eee Day 4.75 | 56 | 4.00 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 
Millmen— Motormen— 
ING sila ss. fee es Day DOOM OOM Oro OMa4en oro 0™ 48 i) MNovalt.. 2.26. be Day 4.50 | 56 | 3.75 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 
INOSV 2a aoe Day ART on DOR |e sOOm eon! 4.00] 48 Now). .e2. Day 5250560! V8 ezOo | OOalast ee erie. e 
ING BIS 3 See ee Day DEON OOM mAeoomeabe|., 2. 2 El SENG Mion, ce. eee Day 5.50 | 56 | 5.50] 48 | 5.50 | 48 
INO Bate ee Day ALTON VAS) PAs00N tA 8a «'4:00"1 48] Nos ta. 8 eee Day 4.45 | 48 | 38.75 | 48 | 3.75 | 48 
INO spose meaty Day ti eebuee | ae ck 6.42 | 56 | 5.40 | 48 INO Ose: pees Day ite. eel e8 5.54 | 56 | 5.17 | 48 
TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR. IN FACTORIEST 
1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Locality Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs Locality Wages )Hrs| Wages , Hrs} Wages , Hrs 
per |per| per |per}| per | per per |per] per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ e $ 
Nova Scorra— QuUEBEC— 
Halifaz— 
ING. lt. eek ORE BOOMIMOD .82 | 55 .382 | 55 || Quebec— 
INGOs 92:4, 58.5 GR? .380 | 50 .80 | 45 .380 | 45 INO WL ah. sear .32 | 59 .305} 59 .305] 59 
INO ie fore ae .35 | 50 .84 | 44 |.380-.34 | 44 INOS sicher eee .8d | 54 .30 | 44 .30 | 44 
INOM4. 4s a aen eel e 35-.38 | 48 .85 | 40 4 48 INOS B3.....de Samo 36-.40 | 54 .30 | 48 .30 | 48 
New Glasgow— ING: B48 5.8ee .25 | 60 .35 | 60 -438] 48 
INO MLSE... conceal 275-.34| 50 |.25-.305] 50 |.25-.305) 50 ING. #5..5.. 38) 0. Ree .885| 492 .88 | 493|.35-.42 | 494 
INO a cone ae POOL noo .23 | 50 .23 | 50 ING. 56.1. 28.5.808 .335| 60 -40 | 50 |.30-.365} 60 
INO. B35. oe cen RS 2DimOo .380 | 50 .380 | 60 No. 7.2 38.5 eee .265| 55 .29 | 55 .30 | 60 
ING.-G4.f, SSE GASe .80 | 54 |.22-.26 | 54 |.22-.26 | 54 INO. 8.) Be 2 ORR de Be ae .36 | 54 .36 | 54 
New Brunswick— 
St. John— Three Rivers— 
ING GL SS.) Le .28 | 48- .28 | 48- .28 | 574 INO.) Lb Bane Bean .25 | 60 .21 | 49 |.18-.25 | 49 
72 72 ING). 12). cade eee .315| 57 .30 | 57 .30 | 57 
INO cls ana ote 30-.405] 494].31-.36 | 494|.30-.46 | 464 INO, (3.8 Be Sees .32 | 54 .32 | 48 .34 | 48 
INO. G34 Paes .30 | 54 .30 | 54 .380 | 493 INO... 4.6 Sa ober 32-.37 | 54 .32 | 48- .33 | 48 
No). 4.7, Se Pe .30 | 50 .23 | 40 .253) 50 60 
INO: §5. 1 85.5 eee .30 | 50 .30 ae .30 | 40 INGI 2S... fates .30-.40 | 60 .30 | 48 |.80-.32 | 54 
INO: * Gite cates coe .330| 48 .25 | 54 .25 | 54 
Moncton— Sherbrooke— 
ING: #1 ts S&. 2 BB ono, £ Alene | 4 20-.225) 50 .25 | 50 Nov. 31.) Bh 2 ee .35 | 50 .29 | 50 .28 | 50 
INO..02:.1.. 20s a5 Oeee 28-.335| 54 .30 | 44 .380 | 44 IN G32 ts eS ee 35-.40 | 50 |.35-.40 | 50 |.85-.40 | 50 
ING s 93..). aiedte oh chee eee .365| 463 .365] 462% ING.) 3.4, S854 ee 30-.40 | 55 |.80-.35 | 55 |.80-.35 | 55 
INO} £4, \. Seda h .25 | 52 .23 | 52 .23 ' 62 INO: /4 aes eee .325! 55 .325| 55 .325| 55 


t Several of the cities given include samples from surrounding district. 


TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES—Continued 
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1935 1929 1934 1935 
Locality Wages | Hrs Locality Wages | Hrs! Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per per per per per per per per 
hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 

QuEBEc—Conc. Toronto— 

Nowe. 3, 24k. .45 | 48 44 | 48 44 | 48 

Montreal— INKOy eee eee tone .40 | 50 |.25-.30 | 30 |.20-.30 | 40 
Noe’.1.4 4.00.4 ee .80-.45 | 473 News. te.) Ve .375| 50 835] 44 335] 44 
Nor 2.1 ae .20 | 59 Noe 4d Vee) ut .395| 452 .345| 48 34 | 48 
Nor 3. teeta 30 | 41 NOS Se 425) 45 45 | 15 50 | 32 
Noe 4) he) ee 30-.375| 60 NOE 6) 3.08.5. 25 40-.50 | 50 40 | 45 .40 | 40 
Not Soto 4.4 30 | 55 INGE: ode.) .40 | 56 |.35-.38 | 54 |.85-.38 | 54 
NGF. Go eh. kh): .80-.35 | 48- Noe 8.3. ee .44~.465| 47 40 | 423 42 | 424 

60 Wor 0. 48s. sks 40 | 54 |.35-.40 | 54 |.35-.40 | 54 
NOW Tact ce ae .375| 48 INGOs LO. te. kl. .40 | 50 40 | 44 40 | 44 
NO* 8:4 20.2 18-.22 | 55 AS STG kn WO ae 50 | 44 .89 | 49 89 | 54 
Noi? O71.) a ee 35-.40 | 48 Norte. PR) Verbs) so ]) ee 36 | 463 40 | 423 
Nos 10 30 oben 80 | 45 INewis..g. 6.2m OR BRT: 35-.45 | 44 |.85-.45 | 44 
Nor dle} eee 85 | 24 US (Chal Rg ae ane 40-.45 | 55 |.375-.40] 48 40 | 44 
Nort). tee 315] 36 NOTED. FY, Lot .40 | 48 .36 | 48 36 | 48 
Nortg. i) hee 87 | 44 Nori). 0.) 0% 45 | 55 85 | 55 35 | 55 
Nowa ts Soe 30 | 48 LSS ly ae 485} 494 50 | 44 .50 | 44 
NG 162k. ee a 30-.35 | 44 Nerise 85.5.7. 25-.35 | 44 |.20-.35 | 44 |.20-.35 | 44 
Norl64. lee 34-.40 | 44 1 ES OO eee 40-.50 | 50 |.25-.405] 28-|.25-.405] 21- 
INGA? cae h ee 85 | 60 45 35 
NOSIS ected 35-.40 | 50 I ee 40-.52 |48 ./35- .50 | 44 | .40-.50} 44 
NO IO SOR onc cl ae eee 26 | 55 Dob vd: eee, RT a ARTE ' .375| 44 .375| 44 
Noveore: ©... Oe .50 | 40 ING 283 eo ee 40 | 45 .33 | 48 33 | 48 
Nord 2). eee ne .40 | 48 owes 11.8 38-.46 | 492].35-.40 |45-5/4.35-.36] 50- 
NGt 2... 35 6e Pei eae ee ee. 85 | 48 54 
Noveac ine AS 33 | 40 INGROd so ttre.) CRO Aa Be .40 | 463 40 | 46% 
Node eA Ue 28-.32 | 55 1 a RE a 35-.45| 40-|.35-.45 | 44- 
Norobe foencueee 35 | 464 44 46 
Naren Lor. ae .85-.42 | 463 Noert... 08.4 £ol. 38-.42 | 492/.36-.42 | 45 |.39-.50 | 45 
NOC2T eee .40 | 48 
Hamilton— 
IND. Cott ewes .80-.37 | 47 Noeetes 26. 2h" 35-.40 | 50 |.88-.45 | 39 |.38-.45 | 39 
INO Ooo). te hee 25 | 574 i 2 nae 32-.43 [494 |.25-.30 | 48 |.25-.30 | 48 
NOR OU oe. oe ene 35 | 40 NGM Oud. hs kee .43*| 56 36 | 56 38 | 50 
Noe Beco Ge .375| 55 84 | 55 |.82-.34 | 55 
Nomad 40 |-55 37 | 40 87 | 45 
ONTARIO— INOM OMe ee. ee .85 | 55 .35 | 48 .35 | 48 
ye es 38-.45 | 48 |.35-.38 | 48 |.35-.38 | 48 

Cornwall— 12th 375-.40| 40- 85 | 422 85 | 423 
Worl ces 28 | 50 60 
Nort. 2 koe tee 32-.36 | 48 ee Os ..4 8s. . OF 35 | 50 .275| 44 .275| 40 
INO PS. be oh ee Bt | 50 IMomi0.. 2.) 2.5% .43 | 50 .35 | 40 .355| 40 
INO a/4s So es 30-.40| 54 CES CP ee 32-.44 |... .|.36-.45 | 48 |.36-.40 | 44 

“Ce i a 35-.52 | 51 |.30-.45 | 51-|.30-.47 | 51- 

Ottawa— 66 66 
Nout tae Sere: 25-.30 | 44 Nomis... 2.32.4 00 45 | 45 |.46-.50 | 48 55 | 40 
None 2a ee Seth Leek ee on .27 | 40 INGede os PET. 35-.50 | 50 |.36-.50 | 40 |.41-.55. | 40 
Now get oe 20-.28 | 44 Noribeit ts: 8 40 | 44 40 | 44 40 | 44 
Now) aie pete’, 30-.40 | 40 10 A ai .40 | 50 |.83-.40 | 50 |.33-.40 | 50 
NOW Oe ae: 30 | 50 Ee Sia 40 | 50 |.28-.42 | 55 |.33-.35 | 55 
ING EGS | Sea. 45-.49 | 44 1S EAS ak Peer a 8 84 | 492 34 | 493 
INO Lous foe eee sl eee ee .315| 53 Nora ge 3 Pe wh ak UNM 40 | 554 40 | 573 
Now Sioieeee 28-.32 | 48 INGE 206 .375| 55 84 | 44 .34 | 50 
NOM Oo Ps hed 87 | 48 

Kitchener— 

Kingston— INOS teas: S38 .86 | 55 .30 | 20 |.80-.35 |24- 
NOMI tee eee 80 | 54 28 
INO rt ote eee 25 | 50 DSO 315] 55 .27 | 59 .27 | 55 
Now osc ae 30-.37 | 54 INGHe Sent ok ee | 40-.48 | 50 .40 | 40 |.30-.40 | 20- 
INOUE 4 eee) eee SOTIEDOD = a SON) 50: |e ee eee 35 

Not 42 nent) oY 85 | 55 11" Oe. 80 | 44 

Peterborough— INGORE Ghee ck: oe .388 | 60 .80 | 60 30 | 60 

ING toe nt acs ke .35-.41 | 50- Nom Osby... 8: 35-.45 | 50 |.80-.35 | 32 |.80-.35 | 32 
65 ier ee aa 35 | 50 .25 | 44 25 | 45 

Noe oust. 30 | 40 Note S208.) 2612 37-.43 | 50 |.40-.45 | 45 .49 | 50 

Nooo Peat .84-.40 | 40 INO OR er els. cee le ee .27 | 54 |.25-.34 | 48 

Not 4 oe .40-.45 | 40- INOS LOPE... (0 ees aA .27 | 44 27 | 44 
45 IN Grd fe Oth t fou 30 |50- 35 | 50 85 | 50 

NGY Beach eee 42 | 47 55 

Not: 62. 2.44,19 268] 49 INGPi2s ceeee 0k 325-.45] 55 31 ae 34 | 50 

Oshawa— Nee ids aecee, |. ore ae 35-.38 |....|.385-.38 
No. Lose Boe .30-.325] 45 
NOVY Zee ee .36 | 50 || Brantford— 

INO= 3 eee |e .30-.40 | 60 NOS: beers: Ne .40 | 50 25 | 44 30 | 44 
NG? Hi ee Se 85 | 45 INGE: Qirat: wre | s.* .40 | 60 .33 | 50 34 | 48 
NO. Basa eect ce 30 | 45 INGE Sh dake Ot 35 | 48 .27 | 48 .27 | 48 
Nor 6785, 25.1 Me 32-.34 | 50 Nore4 aut. St. 325-.35| ...|.80-.35 | 40 |.32-.38 | 48 
Noe 7 e902 Be 30 | 50 INO Gunes ee .87 | 43 .83 | 48 33 | 48 
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TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES—Continued 











1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Locality Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs Locality Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per} per |per] per |per per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.} hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ontario—Concluded 
Windsor—Conc. 

Brantford—Cone. Noise, 2:2 eenes .40-.50 | 44 |.45-.55 | 44 |.45-.55 | 44 
Now, 6.5 78a. nese .40 | 45 .37 | 40 .89 | 40 Now l4cket. aa. coe .45-.50 | 60 |.85-.45 | 60 .49 | 50 
NOS 7 cease .388 | 50 .30 | 50 .83 | 45 INOS15... 4estimecne .55 | 54 .43 | 54 .45 | 54 
NORL8 32 432. cee .28-.50 | 50 |.20-.45 | 50 |.25-.50 | 50 Novil6. <4: 3400s .445| 494 -40 | 494 .40 | 494 
Nos 9). aa .80 | 50 .80 | 55 .36 | 55 Nos lise ci. jaecche .63 | 44 .54 | 40 .59 | 40 
NowlOie a: Bae. eee .36 | 50 .34 | 50 .34 | 50 
NOs... See cae ce shee See .35 | 47 35 | 403 
Nosl2nn cas. fee 34-.38 | 543].33-.37 | 49 |.383-.37 | 50 || Sarnia— 

Ole 1. ee ae 45 | 44 .45 | 44 40 | 44 

Guelph— INOAG2)s fetes .45 | 50 .40 | 44 40 | 44 

Oo Ls Soe: ee 35-.45 | 55 |.25-.30 | 44 .80 | 44 Noises: asat te .85 | 42- 337 :d00l com certian e 
INOS. Zit sis 35-0 ee 40-.44 | 45 32 | 30 34 | 48 60 
INOS 3... de Saeses 42 | 54 .30 | 54 .80 | 54 NOS. 4. citekee nee 50 | 48 50 | 40 50 | 40 
INon4.../ see eee 54 .83 | 54 .83 | 54 Nos:'5s .uieaeeaae 45*| 54 40 | 40 40 | 54 
INOW O's. ucrcaettte 28-.42 | 36 |.25-.40 | 40 |.25-.40 | 40 NOs 6) ovens aes. oc. eee eae 33 | 40 345] 40 
INOS 6 i 53s S600 eel: ee eee .28 | 50 .80 | 48 
INGie DG tonncaeee 88-.40 | 50.|315-.36 | 50.|315-.34 | 50 
Galt— MANITOBA— 
No: Jb. ds aac oe .35 | 50 |.32-.35 | 50 .35, | 50 
INO? 2: .. ve dante .85 | 50 .30 | 49 .30 | 49 Winnipeg— 
NOs 3: cence rene .88 | 50 |.25-.35 | 55 |.25-.35 | 55 INOS pli sacs .85-.375| 48 |.383-.385 | 48 |.33-.35 | 48 
No. 43 423-aieces .38 | 50 .30 | 50 .30 | 50 INOS 2c cite aderneten .80-.35 | 54./275-.31 | 54 |.30-.35 | 48 
NO. Deon eee 36 | 44 32 | 40 82 | 40 NOs Sic ale Saeeene .80-.375| 55 |.80-.32 | 48- 35 | 48- 
Noi 6.5. sacra 40 | 50 33 | 492 33 | 493 55 55 
Nos 456 dc 3.056% 35 | 4921.30-.36 | 494].315-.36] 493 
St. Catharines— NO1.55% acrasint oe 42 | 48 .38 | 48 48 
Oi dies aes Pee 35 | 523 35 | 40 40 INOS. Bs Goaselectes 40 | 48 385} 48 385| 48 
NOs 2, cele: 40 | 50 |.30-.36 oj 35-.40 | 45 NOW: 7 a sanactee 35-.42 | 50 |.32-.36 a 36-.40] 50 
INOX Othe cm aeee 35-.40 | 50 |.30-.36 | 50 |.36-.40 | 45 Now Sid. nase ce 40-.45 | 50 |.375-.40] 44 |.375-.40| 44 
Now. 406 acre 4 50 35 | 45 35 | 45 Now 9. . taeseieee 36-.425| 44 44 44 
Nose 5. ade Aa. eee 35-.40 | 50 |.33-.39 | 40 |.33-.39 | 45 IN@ALOL: scan 425-.45| 50 425| 50 |.40-.425) 50 
Nap (665 cckya eet i/o We ie eae 30-.35 | 463!.35-.40 | 463 INGE ED cise 40-.55 | 54 |.39-.49 | 38 40 
NOs: 75. canta eeee 55 315] 50 50 INOW) eee 40-.45 | 48 36 | 40 36 | 40 
INOS .8icy enone 35-.45 | 50 |.30-.35 | 40-| .30-.35| 40- INObM3 cate cere 53 |.38-.425] 53 |.38- .425| 53 
50 50 INO. 14 secs 45-.50 | 53 |.49-.53 | 47 |.49-.53 | 47 
INO: )9).., Neeson .45 | 493 .41 | 45 .43 | 493 INOsPLO cake cs teats .52 | 50 .435| 50 .453| 48 
INO. 10: Sac es saree 45 | 54 40 | 48 .43 | 54 Nowl6..ce shee .45 | 48 .405| 48 .405| 48 
INO W411 ecaaxcteees 42 | 44 .40 | 44 .40 | 44 IN O31 G2 eta aoe .87-.40 | 493].34-.39 | 40 .34 | 40 
INO A TD. a. escort a Bement .385 | 44 35 | 44 
Niagara Falls— 
One Ree os) eo ee eer 35-.40 | 50 |.40-.45 | 48 |ISaskarcHE WwAN— 
INOS 2e eu aa cee 40*| 50 .385 | 45 45 
INOW Sih eae 25-.45 | 50 .30 | 50 .80 | 50 || Regina— 
INO sg 4 Sc ee ke oe cede eine .40 | 45 .40 | 48 Now sk do ya. soe | eer ee | ae .30-.33 | 55 |.30-.33 He 

Welland— NO 23 odedae ee .40 | 52 |.31-.34 | 30-].30-.34 | 30- 
INOs 1. sags one .385-.40 | 48 .30 | 44 .380 | 44 44 44 
INO: (2a jeeae ce .85-.375| 55 .29 | 44 .30 | 44 NOs 355. dh55.aene .40 | 55 .20 | 38 .20 | 44 
NOAA'S tesa .21-.345 ie .80-.33 | 50 |.380-.33 | 50 NOS Sao aan) cue .55 | 48 .55 | 40 |.50-.55 | 40 
INOS 4 dhe el eee ee .80 | 45 .380 | 45 
INO8 Bx al tie .385-.40 | 50 |.35-.88 | 40 |.35-.38 | 40 Saskatoon— 

Nos Loc ieee kel eee cee 365} 54 365] 54 

London— INOi 24. ee eS 35-.425| 59 |.35-.425! 60 |.35-.425) 60 

Ox. Vt 46 de PE 42 | 493 32 | 44 |.32-.38 | 44 Now i3ak © es. eeee 40-.45 | 55 34 | 45 34 | 45 
ING 262) cane oan ee 33 | 59 27 | 44 38 | 40 INO 4. eee eee 55 45 | 44 45 | 44 
INGE 3. ieee ene 33-.38 | 493].30-.36 | 493 33 | 493 
INO 4. cdfaes ee 49 | 45 49 | 45 4 50 
Nos bis 4 cea 40 | 50 |.25-.35 tg 26-.36 6 ALBERTA— 

INOS AG.co cae eke 35 | 48 |.25-.35 | 48 48 Calgary— 
INOs, Wend ase eoter 45 | 524 .40 | 50-|.40-.45 | 50 Os, Lew tiged hee .875-.45| 54 |.380-.42 | 54 |.30-.42 | 54 
: 623 NOs 224i 30-8 ee .40 | 60 30 | 54 30 | 54 

Windsor— INO. Woe ene ere .45 | 48 325] 48 325| 48 

(eee Rae SR sh Se 50-.55 | 60 |.40-.50 | 48 |.40-.50 | 48 INOn 4) Cele eee 40-.45 | 44 44 44 
INO 2 eae ae 433 40 | 433 45 | 433 Now 5.5.06. cee 48-.525| 44 |.45-.525| 40 |.45-.55 | 44 
INOfir3 § deere Pete 50 | 54 .40 | 30 40 | 30 
INOW i4kecte scenes 75, | 32 .625| 44 outa 
INO, 2D sels nirataete 40-.45 | 494].30-.40 | 464 .40 | 463] EHdmonton— 

INO} 162) emia 40- .50 | 494|.40-.55 | 40 |.40-.55 | 40 Oe Sega ee oe eel ee 29-.45 | 60 |.29-.50 | 54 
NOS 5. eee 45 | 50 .40 | 373 .45 | 40 INOn Qe nee ee 30 | 60 |.20-.25 | 60 |.20-.25 | 60 
NO 8 5t tee ee 50-.55 | 24 |.40-.45 | 32 40 | 36 INO# 33s. Ac tk tel des eee ae 30-.35 | 32-|.30-.35 | 32- 
Nai70 «0: aaeaeee 40 | 55 40 | 45 45 | 40 463 46% 
INOS 1 Oss. Stat ee 4 40 | 40 40 | 54 INOS Aak dae 58 .25-.50 | 44 |.85-.40 | 44 |.30-.40 | 44 
INOe V1: eee 45-.50*| 40 |.35-.45 | 60 1005) 60 INOS Scena fie .40 | 49 40 | 49 Z 49 
IN O12) eee ee 555] 54 45 ne .49 | 50 INO 2 dO state cas Oo line ce tear See 40 | 44 |.35-.40 | 44 
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TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON;§LABOUR IN FACTORIES—Concluded 























1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Locality Wages | Hrs} Wages ;Hrs| Wages | Hrs Industry Wages | Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per j|per|] per |per per |per} per |per| per _ |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour jwk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BritisH CopuMBIA— Vancouver—Conc. 
INOMIO Joe ie nes .615] 48 .615] 48 .615} 48 
Vancouver— INO TGR cise ebies + .46 | 48 .39 | 40 44 | 45 
INOS tear cas .44 | 48 .36 | 45 .36 | 48 INO a ee es .61 | 48 |.55-.61 | 40 |.55-.61 | 40 
IN OAD eters oeres .40 | 48 .375| 48 .875| 48 INO SI SB se cla 2 reve .45-.50 | 44 |.40-.475| 40-].40-.475] 40- 
INOS OS Sladen. 40 | 49 |.338-.385] 48 .40 | 48 44 44 
NOS 4 oe eaetons .46 | 48 .30 | 48 |.265-.35| 48 NOR 9 od asses .80-.45 | 48 .36 | 44 .06 | 44 
INGH So), Acca Sosc .425| 48 |.25-.35 | 48 .85 | 48 INOB200 ie cases s .55 | 48 .355} 48 .455| 44 
ING! Gis recess .40 | 44 |.25-.35 | 48 |.25-.35 | 48 IN OM 2 Ue cyaave se. .455| 44 .43 | 44 43 | 44 
INOS Ge ase eek. .40 | 463 .385 | 40 .85 | 40 
Nog Sh este. .425-.50] 50 |.35-.40 | 44 |,30-.40 | 44 Victoria— 
Noa Seen aee .475| 44 -475| 40 |.475-.50| 40 INDE Oar tee .40 | 48 |.25-.35 | 48 |.25-.35 | 48 
Non LOE ace oats 50 | 44 405] 44 .43 | 44 INOS ZR elas iti 40 | 48 |.25-.35 | 44 |.25-.35 | 44 
INOS) Saar ee 50-.55 | 44 43 | 44 43 | 44 INO Ome ee ene 30-.425| 48 30 |....|.80-.36 | 48 
NORI2N OA. oF caee 50 | 44 50 | 44 50 | 44 NOMA aie see ce 50-.53 | 44 53 | 44 53 | 44 
Nowl3 aor: ae 50 | 44 40 | 44 36 | 44 INOW Oe dogs ule 47 | 44 47 | 44 47 | 44 
No. 14..... REL Bee 525] 44 45 | 54 45 | 54 INGO) Otters tices 45-.50 | 48 475| 48 49 | 48 
TasLE X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING (a) 
1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Industry ee Locality —_——— |__| 
and | Wages |Hrs| Wages )Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages ,Hrs| Wages ; Hrs} Wages , Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.}| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Corron YARN AND Spinners, female— 
CLoTH INK ho Sandee eee 272) 55 .274| 44 275) 36 
INK a a0) Cee 32 | 27 |.295-.34| 36 |.295-.34] 27 
Pickers, male— IN(G}) Bhs eo 28 | 34 .24 | 50 24 | 50 
IN O:6R 1h Se ee oe BR Be 29) | 5d 329) |e o5 INOS Cetie Haan eeeee 236) 55 $20 1:85 25 | 55 
ING: P28 Re) ce Mes. BE een coe. lene 273| 55 .273) 59 INOMROM ces: tea. kk 28 .| 55 26 | 55 267) 55 
INO. Roos lautee 580 les caer aces SUM oD . 286} 48 INOUmO Mes, BAL! aR Q2y RDO 253| 55 253) 55 
NOME erent adi ee ccs 315} 50 296) 50 PALA 0) INO SER tre. el es ola SE RR 225) 55 25 | 48 
PNIOBED ee oh ere Ne 37 | 50 31 | 50 343] 50 INOMES Res ete LR [aca da ele [etal 25 | 55 266) 55 
INO OU Ae stad ste els |S y ee mae -40 | 50 .405} 55 INIOMMOM meas male {Sk . 245) 55 PO2OLOO 23 woo 
INO EIA Ads ean .36 | 494 .36 | 44 .386 | 44 INO SMLO Re 3.62 eis fs i82 . 223] 50 .274| 50 |.23-.34 | 50 
INOSSE. Sa SRS Re .31 | 60 . 293] 60 429818097 NNO setae se othe. sod .30 | 50 .283| 50 . 283} 50 
Carders, male— 72 ING) WO eee ieee .24 | 493 .27 | 44 .27 | 44 
INOW, oo toh a SARE 332] 55 .00 | 32 .318] 36 INR 18 a Oe 37 | 50 32) 00 32 | 50 
INOM@R2e: coe teas ae ae 34 | 27 .335] 36 aay PA INO Mabe ere ts Unc ok 28 | 50 287) 50 312] 50 
INI OR ois. He eR 325| 47 .3805] 50 .305} 50 INIGYI 5 4 ae 16-.25 | 55 263} 55 248) 55 
IN OL aE o.. 2 ae eee! ole} 55 . 295} 55 .295} 55 
INO: ROMs, hoes Seas ae 318] 55 .805| 55 .305| 55 || Doffers, male— 
NOVA G HER tadh Sy: Oe A) ees ae .806] 55 306] 55 OT aca ae A ZOOS 174| 55 174| 55 
ING: is ca Oe SAE 327} 55 oo 294} 55 INO pote sett. 2 sis 21 (bd 206] 55 206| 55 
INOL* Siena hutoer as 26 | 55 20) p00 25 | 55 INTO! Gaphee cick: SALE Och eRe BLS a folewtc 138} 55 194} 48 
NORA" O)Rree et Peres me 27 | 50 32 | 50 32 | 50 ING Ramee ena. BE vclo at ee Gere 283} 55 276| 55 
Noi Lr aecaeras ae 40 | 50 335} 50 335} 50 INV), SA Se Bes eA 36 | 50 285) 50 285| 50 
INO. Fp Se ae 36 | 50 32 | 50 32 | 50 INGA GR awe asta. + he DEN YS: 531 50 253| 50 
IN\OK Tihs Siete oo OF 34 | 494 382 | 44 32 | 44 INO OO er 20 | 493).18-.25 | 44 18 | 44 
IN OWNS. 55. eee 36 | 50 33 | 50 352) 50 INOMOHE Ean? oa oles sass alitetes 45| 50 365| 50 
INO} 140s 2545 a See 30 | 55 284] 58 284] 55 IN OR NM cows den Oars 305} 55 26 | 55 24 | 55 
Slubters, male and 
female— Spoolers, female— 
NO Fleece ia: Bi || as .342| 55 SSAA Ys INIT ts ae .245| 55 125 | 41 275) 36 
INO} 02) ean: eee oe Mio eevee lace .28 | 55 .27 | 48 INOS, PUR Aee. Gr.5 aoe Sola in 28 | 48 D4 eo, 
INOF Rte fy, meee Gen sera ae ge 338] 55 293) 55 INIOHRO sae aes ss 28 | 38 185} 50 185] 50 
INO}, Peso: tel Rite S| toe | ee 21 D0 245| 48 INORE4 es: ee Me os 182) 55 253] 55 265| 55 
ING LDL ich ct ae ere? 343) 55 324| 55 31 | 55 ING HRD Leyden se «24 28 | 55 266] 55 266} 55 
Nob TOs A aera ae Pe LEO 283] 50 283} 50 INO REO ees eS. 272) 55 258} 55 258) 55 
INOS eB Ea See nit Sale 375} 50 .3875| 50 INTO. TSO hs Bo el Cy ol eet oes 21 | 85 225) 48 
Not 3805. Set teat 24 | 493 29 | 44 .29 | 44 INOW) Soe st Re Saeed ees eg see 24 1-59 24 |.55 
Not: FOE. MR Pees isonet al eos 345) 50 33 | 50 INET SO, Ceo eee 245) 55 19 | 55 21 5d 
Nios LOM. 2 aero ae 31 | 55 |.26—-.32 | 40-].26-.32 | 48-| No.10.............. 21 | 50 228) 50 24 | 50 
55 55 IN OAs et ae oat 29 | 50 273| 50 273) 50 
Beep ly ee, Saber Wet ats Wee Bede Ue | B28) |eo0 ,o20| 00 INOS dan Eee .23-.34 | 50 . 287) 50 .295| 55 
INO; TOR oak ae yea lee eisai sale eae .28 | 50 .28 | 50 INO GU AC he Rs ae .387 | 50 |.26-.35 | 50 |.29-.35 | 50 
Speeders, male and INOn TAR Ret uaaes dk ex .182} 55 .195| 54 |.22-.26 |36- 
female— 54 
Not iaies seen dae 334] 55 HO20| 00 .32 | 55 ||Warpers, female— 
IND 2c tk Ee ora ech ea . 245) 55 .23 | 48 INGiaglt soa ast. S29 aE 2213| 30 . 273) 27 
Noi estat cutee: 29)| 55 274| 55 28 | 55 INGOs OF As OR a 20 2 29 | 30 335| 00 325} 50 
Poy: ee ee cog oe | Sle oe 20 \\00 26 | 48 ING 3h oR: Se. 0355 387) 55 294] 55 294| 55 
INO: DMEoa no ee ales easton’ 263} 55 28 1455 INO eR oe tea A ts 327) 55 Ol iD Sl woo 
No} Geen... at eee 31 | 50 283] 50 283] 50 WNOMMD ose. qoute S354 272) bd 258| 55 |.258-.31] 55 
No Races seat Seal sccaticbee., Miailton ak 308] 50 314] 50 INORG eee oe as | oes aie S| Soe 3 55 317) 55 
Nowe: ce donor cas .22 | 493 .28 | 44 .275| 44 INO AE Yio acing Gee Ge el Eee oe: . 226] 55 .223| 48 
INOE-GHESs ccs tititbet. de .278| 55 |.26-.29 |45- |.22-.27 |39- INO MGS. hea o 25 .30 | 95 .224| 55 .227| 55 
55 55 





(a) Each number is a sample; see explanation page 6. 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 















































1929 1934 1935 1934 
Industry -- —— | - | Industry ry gr ge 
and Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per Occupation per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. ; hour 
7 $ $ $ 
Corron YARN AND Weavers, female— 
Criore—Concluded INGe Le eh eee. 3804 
INOS te Din. wo sea eee SoH | 
Warpers, female-Conc. INOhmG:. . : sstayee eee 325 
On Oe a5. oe eat oe 252} 50 .27 | 50 .273| 50 IN Oud « 4 ates bapa eis .348 
NO310! 220 Sh sae wel oe ee ee . 293} 50 . 293] 50 IN| Gig eed 3 secs ch eras tae .367 
NOsTL: on fe tee 35) | 50 . 252} 50 253) 55 INO. 865 ic cee ae al ait ae ek ses .848 
INOJ12 ) soto gay eee 37 | 50 1353| 50 353] 50 INGO. a4 i Beek danse | aetna aZLo 
INOg 1s ae eee 273) 55 . 255] 50 283) 55 NG. 28 >..cc eS .805 
INOSHO: anaes Sees 34 
IO ATO aeD UE cee 40 
Beamers, male— ING. Gls tek lore ae eee 36 
Co Pig me as PEM ee VO mag a | eS OM OD FOU HOO MPUUN'O), Dom toe OU aes a1 
INO. 25 50.00 ee ae 266} 55 .315} 55 .815| 55 IN On gL3.:. cee ae ore .29 
ING: Oi oe ee eee 283] 50 .30 | 50 .337| 50 
INO 4ae. oo. Ry ee 50 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 Winders, female— 
INO? Ox. ps een 45 | 50 .885| 50 .40 15 NOLS ¢ Cee Re oe eae cee 20 
NO 2 breretocresntrs 50 | 50 .427| 50 427| 50 Now Qe-vacseeitees 16 
No. 7822 teca eee . 267 
INO. Aa eesice aceue ds . 265 
Slashers, male— INOW Do = Seen . 287 
Ores lercein nee ayre 48 | 33 .46 | 50 46 | 50 
INOS Ds: eRe CAE | Re | Bes .o2 | 55 32 | 55 INORG ia hapa: 3823 
INCOMES. 2 hee 48 | 55 .46 | 60 40°| 60: INONBh. eee eee 04 
INO TRA a eee ere commen en (rhea .425| 60 463] 55 Nori Sse 23-. 29 
ING. CORN eee on 332| 55 E330) 00 324| 55 INO: BORSEe eases ee 22 
INO; G20... 2 eS SI? RE .44 | 55 .44 | 48 
INIO AEE, Le OR Fe eM .455| 50 .455| 50 ||Cloth inspectors, 
NOMS aenaeee .45 | 50 .373] 50 .373] 50 female— 
ING. 49 Fe REE ese cle Reem Ee ae .33 | 50 233.4] 00. | MUN(Or nl ae eee . 23 
ING 10. eee eee 443] 55 .418} 55 418} 55 No. 2): eRe Oe a19 
NGS) Se eon 20 
‘ IN Os, 4 ee ea eee 20 
Drawers-in, female— INO: S Shea Rees 22 
0. FL. 26 2 ae 20 | 55 .20 | 50 .20 | 45 INO? 9645.5. eee . 253 
INO 2 45 ac See 32 | 40 .252| 50 .254| 50 NOM7. 323. . 26 
ING2G3):..5 ee eee 196] 55 .25 | 55 S25 N90. NOSRS =o i. Lae ee 22 
INO. 84. 2 eee 28 | 55 253) 55 .267| 55 
INGOED s fic SRE oe ae ee eee $2901 85. 2131048 1) INGER: .2 ss Sea . 25 
ING 606.5 20 ape 28 | 55 .267| 55 .278| 55 
INO. PY she) es 30 | 50 .30 | 50 .30 | 50 || Dye-house men— 
IN'OSS 8 iu, is ees 4 50 .33 | 50 .25 | 36 INOS YD. kek PR .33 
INGO! 79) te) Benen 16-.25| 55 .3l | 55 295} 55 IN.Ges) 2s Seer, © 305 
INONES. oF Set . 284 
, IN OSAE. .. ob eae 257 
Twisters, female— Now) 3, 5.,..baneaee | .305 
On) i Poe cek| One cmeane | eee . 267] 55 .267| 55 INGUEG)s, 05.8 See ee 334 
INO, SQ RAE sigan ee ean OPE || Gs} 135) 55 UNION 5 cc coke Ge ee .33 
IN OF¥3 3200S |e ES | .19 | 55 2001250" - IN GES) tn eee ee 28-. 42 
NGaUS i. eae 28 | 50 24 | 50 23 180 1) NOP: hb Be . 294 
INGRS 1 eee 24 | 50 . 253] 50 . 253] 50 
NOs16. Lees .387 | 50 .36 | 50 .386 | 50 |\Folders, female— 
INOSAT e.2 eee .26 | 50 .297| 50 rob TOO TNO en keen eee .39 
ING#S8: 57 2 Ae 265) 55 £25. | 55 7251) p0 INO: 82h. cab Mee aes 295 
IN'G BS Soc chy See oe oer eestee alae ee .20 
NOY T4 ..s e eee 213 
Loom fixers, male— EN OND 21 5:5 5:spe ee, Ge te es sot SO ope oP . 205 
Gi 1d 5 eee 52 | 55 .45 | 50 AB | 45 UR No. 8605 hee ee. . 236 
INOS 22) 07 Sane ee 515] 27 .485| 36 .485} 30 INGigt 7) cee eee . 253 
INOS Sa. ee es 515} 40 .505} 50 .505} 50 ||Firemen— 
INO. 4:5. Le, Bee 50°} 55 .458) 55 -413} 55 Oo UL x Se eR eee ee 38 
INONS5 225 12 Ge aen 48 | 55 145 | 55 45 | 55 IN OS 2 5:4: 3. eee -40 
ING IAG 2 Ap Sie ORE 48 | 55 .45 | 55 413] 55 INGORE dc. eeeeanae 45 
NOT 25 Se eee. eee ae .44 | 55 40 | 48 INO. '40. 3: Be aes .305 
INOP ES... ee ee 40 | 55 .40 | 55 415} 55 IN OSES 6 oc Mee ae as cals ee .36 
INOREO HAA es 48 | 50 .455} 50 455} 50 IN OIG S. Ua ak ee as atl} 
ING. 102). [eee 534! 50 20760 51 | 50 INO. RES. eh 26 
ING. LD, ee el 55 | 50 -48 | 50 44 | 36 NO.S8s 522 eee 857 
ING 2 |... 2 eee 50 | 50 .43 | 50 457| 50 IN'o,, 89: teas Pee. Be .40 
NOV sh. 7p ete eee 49 | 55 .464| 55 464} 55 ING. 10... ce ae de .39 
Weavers, male— INOS ED ic bee IU as Sera eas ay 
No. Where. | £0 Eo pee .30 | 50 .o1 | 45 INOF 12) hits & ee ae. .38 
INO 2s see ee ROE Ne Pars .30 | 44 -40 | 31 || Yardmen and 
IN OSES Vea cee ee .423| 42 .325| 50 .325| 50 labourers— 
IN Gerd i PS HN Salo .348] 55 348] 55 INO. Se DEE ee eee . 295 
NOxG5 2, se Pe 436| 55 .867| 55 367| 55 INO! 42: 3 bo, Ral @ os ee .274 
INORG): 5 fee ORS |e ee .3848)] 55 348] 55 INGE Biers ie rs eects MAMa oes ronan ioe .24 
Ls Ray POA ere ML A Men dee Bis .817| 55 BOO | 00. | PANO AGIs 2 ck eee eee ec eee nee 29 
INGJAS ee ie Tek). Seda 8200) 55 315] 48 INovtaie fc 5k ee aes 3ot- 
INO W958). ee 295] 55 .326) 55 296} 55 INiOmsGHe. 2, ) ae 38 
INOSIO: :). 2 Ae 325] 55 .34 | 44 34 | 44 WON os cat ek on ol 
IN OMT... .i24  ee 326} 50 .34 | 50 365} 50 NOR Sy heat MRE. Mal te ge Saal ea 85 
NGEII2 ease ene) SE Aone) .44 | 50 44 | 50 NOLO aed. Pete hes .297 
INOm1 St: ease eee 31 1 55 .29 | 55 29 | 55 





1935 
Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per| per |per 
wk.} hour |wk. 
$ 
50 31 | 45 
43 .36 | 30 
50 .325| 50 
55 348] 55 
55 .867| 55 
55 3848] 55 
55 .25 | 48 
55 .316} 55 
50 .345| 50 
50 .40 | 50 
50 3845) 36 
50 346] 50 
55 .255| 55 
4] .214| 41 
55 .20-|- 55 - 
55 .267| 55 
50 .29 | 50 
50 28--33} 40- 
55 
50 .28 | 50 
50 .34 | 50 
44 | 25-.30 | 44 
55 .22 | 55 
55 . 255) 55 
55 . 213} 55 
55 . 213] 48 
55 .20 | 55 
50 B23MIKOO! Ss 
50 . 253} 50 
50 Bday LES 
55- .22 | 47- 
59 55 
50 .25 | 50 
36 .325] 273 
50 .305| 50 
55 . 284} 55 
55 .252| 55 
55 .35 | 48 
50 .380 | 50 
50 .30 | 90 
55 | ..38-.35) 55 
59 . 294} 64 
36 .388 | 27 
50 .295| 50 
55 .20 | 55 
60 . 213] 60 
55 .22 | 48 
*55 . 266] 55* 
50 . 253] 50 
50 .389 | 45 
31 .40 | 26 
56 .45 | 56 
72 .305| 72 
86 .36 | 84 
72 .273| 72 
55 .26 | 55 
56. 1335-.38 | 56 
50 .40 | 50 
78 .37 | 40- 
78 
60 .37 | 60 
84 .38 | 84 
55 . 285) 55 
55 . 274) 55 
55 .24 | 55 
55 . 294} 48 
50 -31°| 50 
50 |.325-.38} 50 
50 .326| 50 
50 boon 50 
23- .297| 26- 
56 DD 
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Taste X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 






















1929 1934 1935 
Industry Industry —_ |__|. 
and and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation Occupation per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ 
WooLLEN YARN Spoolers, female-Conce. 
AND CLotTH ORR seiratie: sce ecasetetaiaes Mle caee . 185] 59 .20 | 59 
Uitse Gite eam .20 | 50 22 2a 
Wool Sorters, male— Shera eerie - 18-.25 | 50 |.20-.25 | 50 
1 tts Se cham ascrrae 50 |.22-.26 | 50 |.23-.26 | 50 
WO tea Paes «(ov Gres vcore dllnactecs arate | Pas .22 | 49 
AL Belo oe. .185| 59 . 205) 59 
DAE cae, Gee NE, Ah aed ern ee Pe ame [ee .20 | 55 . 205) 45 
Pd ie hea. | Bk pee -185| 59 .20 | 293 
War pers, male— 
COMME OR IRE OE cg Sad erent .22 | 55 .20 | 55 
5 CABS Os HEE .27-.36 | 55 |.27-.36 | 55 
OR ie sls ots. .42 | 40 .42 | 50 
At Ped. So AD. |) BO) .25 | 45 
ES Rica Set er es Bray A ed Pes .80 | 523 .80 | 52% 
Oe oie keacrt elena -40 | 50 .40 | 50 
(Tee ae RR te Mee ce ed | c .185| 59 .20 | 294 
Sh aeat fae a a ae ES2ul oO .32 | 50 
Ge cteosait ct ater OR ilas ovate sane 50 |.27-.40 | 50 |.34-.41 | 55 
Tie oe ae 1) 3 nS See 527-50 BPN lai 
IU ek Re tA eee ere Wee peemeeaen Recess .30 | 59 .30 | 59 
1 aan Osh ae ee cea .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
ARTES SI NRR UD es Ree a bint .30 | 50 .30 | 50 
eA See tee Se A OE AEM oi .3Q | 42 315] 58 
anh ae ees Le SEE MRE, ieee! de ceapors | tote « .30"|| 0D PSOmIEAD 
Be Me ee See See Drawers-in, female— 
ee Ea NOME 2). 68 ES. ne) Gi 28h oo 
MMe actals Atte ath le toxclllore stevapaiais ineieys .185] 50 Pee) GAY) 
INC Bilis aes ae ae .25' |. 40 .22 | 50 
SA Re SAAD aha (titi Gene Seed engi IN@§ Zeck Gieee Garren ene Gomond eine .20 | 50 OOO 
sina tase. eye Petoss INO. Dishnd Benes Aer .22 | 50 .30 | 50 
cid soe shin, | Ee ees Lee este INIGr, “Oiiag: aces .185} 59 . 205) 59 
Rs Be a OS IS (015. “bce hac eee ae eG ont a oe piaiboos 17524 
| sisia fe SEES ER ||| ts ea es ING HES 5:8. bbe et .382 | 50 .29 | 50 
INOMRO taki ESS. .00 | 50 SDE EDO 
INOW O Seats ete at. Shs s [ioc ct oepeee | Sten a20)s00 .205| 45 
Rees oe re INGORE iets ee Oe .35 | 50 .38 | 50 
Res Grane ae INGRRLZN ee Aue ols See. s .28 | 29 .36 | 50 
See eee bate aiete Loom fixers— 
pia bed es Pare INMOMO Tock hk seers « .275| 55 .25 | 55 
INOS eo R cro bidels. tomas .53 | 492 .43 | 493 
FAP ees OR ea IS Pers oth cS INO ep at tots at hecle olieceet «.tbenadaeas .35 | 60 200°) 55 
A ae INOW 4 rte da Bea. .37-.51) 55 | .37.-51] 55 
Per ig tote Gece ING), abe Bane .48 | 40 .48 | 50 
Mette Bes ooo Oe INOUE Oyen chetecala Sirs ious ahsloheleg grata .35 | 59 .375| 59 
yeaa ste es ING tie.) ee itice Se .48 | 50 -48 | 50 
Sah Nou dude tine IMO. “GE Baan Soe on ae .60 | 50 .60 | 50 
INOMEGH CE). ciccles cer .46 | 50 .50 | 50 
ROS eG Me OOK INE TOK 6 Soba SES .40 | 50 .365| 50 
SEPA SAE es aoe Iie Ay Sed see INGLIS aL gates es .475| 33 .465| 42 
Bed es SB coed eo pee eel Liar NGM Z rest aoe dace: .46-.49 | 50 | .46-.49] 50 
Steg toaa. INOME Sine te feln.si.cas .3d | 59 .85 | 59 
IN), We A een eee ee poor oar .30 | 523 .80 | 524 
INI@. BS Sh. (o can Rec ical ic See 40 | 55 40 | 45 
Bake Strona ta CORT ae Ces eee IN OepL Girne) s bere sil sie. cto Storets | abtyers .575| 45 .575| 45 
Weavers, male— 
IN@. aE SAS eee .29-.39] 51 | .29-.39] 51 
Bik. SIONS O BROS CANS peo Ener NON OR aie cides Slo octets) (Bees | ShGa233 rode eel Ges Sole ad 
ei sa te cae INO, Bo 65 Je cae CeeN Cenc red cere .18 | 50 .19 | 55 
Lo Are tbrata k peie: tev otal slates Abts one DUO, SSAA See .26 | 493 .24 | 492 
Bono Be acsce Cae NG, Wanaboor eee .315} 55 44 | 55 
A LIE Tees INIGs. Wis Ss Soha aenos sB0) coo -210\ D0 
en Ba oe ee MOS. 0.5 5 0 USE eRe! Ce Boe occ 285) 314 .24 | 324 
veo heaton ING TES ou Ace ees .838 | 40 soo) {42 
ae aisietet ave Slates ING, (Ys seee seer ee 36-.42| 50 | .80-.42) 50 
BESS Ro da oe INOMIOR rn Ate.o lett. s .29 | 50 .82 | 50 
SAE Bee AP. Oe Jao), NDEs Se .46 | 50 .46 | 50 
Pare Bras cic ae INIONEL 2itenne Sites cies .330| 50 .335| 50 
athe 2 eae aes Ga Sed coo INOS a oe tects Gets a2 alee .255| 34 
Nee RIM, cies | raed vans atts uses INGE 14K: 4 eID. .24 | 59 .24 | 59 
ATER Gee ot cick tetions [Oss INO MUD tyrants: Sos. x. [alee ers Heeuas .25 | 524 .25 | 52} 
ea Biles ts Bale ee oes one eer INGM Giese he i. dias |. calePens hee .265| 444 .380 | 50 
INI). Vhs 2 35 aes eee 49 | 50 .41 | 44 
Ss iis So Peco Rees Blo ea Snel ING, UR Racas eee 18-.36 | 50 }.18-.36 | 50 
Weavers, female— 
Sole Sed on Pas Cee eee ae ea oe IN Opel, ay aet,..1. 2%... ee MP moe .23 | 55 
BIS FER 9 re oe INOS WAR Seo sere ae 16 -.33| 51 | .16-.33] 51 
Ate. 82, \s deONSA LBS: NGA.35. of hile. .23 | 493 .23 | .494 
ite Ls NOMA EER ety tettie: lsccredosed emt. 21S .215| 50 
BRE CIE Giese INO, ey én See .84 | 55 .00. | 55 
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TasLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 




















es OC es cr ar 


ee Oe es ed 


1929 1934 1935 
Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 

$ $ $ 
445] 56 .445| 56 .445; 56 
.40 | 55 .36 | 50 136°| 50 
.48 | 50 aoe || eels ep Bi |) Mets 
.458| 55 (olaleog ‘31 1-59 
.445] 84 .445| 84 .445] 84 
.50 | 65 .42 | 65 .42 | 65 
.o7 | 84 .82 | 84 .32 | 84 
.315| 493 .o15)| 45 .85 | 45 
SOT AbD “80 hoo 300 00: 
Food| oe USO O2 *30°| 52 
.82;1 50 | .25-31] 55 | .25-.31] 55 
omOD V2 OO VA elt: 
SBA) EN .225| 55 2 295 205 
.25-.31] 55 | .25-.31] 55 
25-.33 of .25-.35] 50 
5 
.28 | 50 | .24-.27] 55 | .24-.27) 55 
.36 | 50 .835| 494 .825| 494 
.385 | 45 283-55 waBin a, 
.33 | 50 | .23-.30] 50 .80 | 50 
.40 | 50 .83 | 493 .383 | 494 
.455] 55 .44 | 55 .44 | 55 
215) 55 .24 | 55 .24 | 54 
23-.33} 50 | .20-.30] 50 | .20-.30} 50 
29-.32] 50 | .28-.32| 50 | .30-.32) 50 
.87 | 44 Bo | ee .85 | 44 
.386 | 50 .36 | 50 .36 art 
.875) 492 .875| 45 .40 | 45 
seed: We ayas 534° 1755 40) | OD 
.36 | 55 84°55 .405} 55 
.30 | 50 2405 .24 | 55 
.45 | 50 82) |) 55 oy ae 
Doni 82 4 

.29 | 52 -ODOIIDE 
230) POO .24 | 493 .25 | 49% 
20-.30} 55 | .20-.26) 55 20855: 
.26 | 50 .24 | 55 | .19-.30] 55 
.388 | 50 .3845] 494 .383 | 493 
.38 | 45 oo OD .ooF | 200 
27-.3C| 50 265) 50 .30 | 50 
-40 | 50 .383 | 494 .383 | 494 
.66 | 45 .54 | 45 .53 | 45 
.45 | 55 42 1.55 .85 | 48 
.25 | 55 25 |. 55 on Od. 
.80 | 50 .30 | 50 .30 | 50 
RS : se 493 205 Hh i tts - 

—. 44 . 295 . 295 
: -41 | 44 ee a 
BEY? 4 . 0 
sf a0 on .40 | 44 
.32 | 50 .82 | 50 
.455| 55 .41 | 55 4104 55 
.23 | 492 .24 | 45 .24 | 45 
.20-.30} 55 22 He He 
LSS sal 5 
.o2 | 525 .29 | 523 
.17 | 49 .24 | 45 .285] 30 
18-.28] 55 | .18-.25]) 55 Beds | ats 
115 | 55 205} 55 ote 5 5 
.29 | 55 223 | 52 EDS lh S02 
.35. | 50 Dele 40 o 2, eee 
-k7 550 .185| 55 .20°) 55 
25-.38] 50 .22 | 15- .30 | 25- 
25 40 
.83 | 44 23-.27) 44 .23 | 44 
: re re . 285} 494 .25 | 492 
; 22 4 55 22? 15D 
.29 | 42 $2724 °50 
4 ae ae .23 | 493 .26 | 493 
3 S2on oO 23°} 50 
.18 | 55 .18 | 55 
-42 | 45 .815| 45 BPA 2 
.36 | 494 .29 | 493 .28 | 39 
24 | 493 .24 | 494 


1929 1934 1935 
Industry -——_ |__| Industry 
and Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and 
Occupation per |per| per |per|] per | per Occupation 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Wootten YARN AND Firemen—Conce. 
Cuiora—Conc. INOS TS asd orcs ecelsns 
IN One Soe. .tccra einer 
Weavers, female-Conc. INOte OF, canine tsar 
IN OF OS. 3 cee kramer .35 | 50 .33 | 40 .835| 42 Nom I1O <b oceans 
INOf FP dieoid cole chcctaee [> oslo eee | eee 285] 32 FOOT) SOM MENO DLs. < Saneceeeee 
ING Bg oie dic Woere SRR | sao Besos liga .185} 59 POOR 295) WNOwI2e. tee eee 
INGO FE 0s. sk ees Rees ence eee oe .23 | 242 2.15 OD SIMUNO slats, 2 ee..o coe 
INOA1O0i4" od ee teen .19 | 52 .19 | 44 .225) 44 
INOSLI,, deans eee .23 || 65 .205| 50 .205| 55 
INO 12), aioe ene .305| 50 .330| 50 .o00| 50 Kwnittep Goops, 
ING eld... cate net ae nee os eee .37 | 50 .37 | 50 | NcLUDING HosizsRY— 
IN Gee 4. OS eh ase .30-.44! 50 | .18-.36) 50 | .18-.36} 50 
INOS Saree 5 eee .29 | 55 .22 | 59 .22 | 59 |\Carders, male— 
INOGHIG:. «SRS rctetel's ccsto enna ance .20 | 523 20M S025 UNOseLao ae one eee 
IN OGRE 3 so dialeieok eet .30 | 44 see || 883 5285)" 443 SINOne ar el eee. 
INGiELS)... Bitola oh ners llc a:cbreeeeatiioes Om RALT O02 | OO SIMENIOMDO). ce eek aaee 
UNIONELO). FRE Rosier sacar ea ee .20-.24| 55 205045 all SNOW 4d. Sete eee 
INOR20'.. Soh ee 395} 45 22) |, 22 20 | eS Snll NOs O 2.24 cee keene 
INOsF2 1: ct ae ecco | so seat | Sees .ol |. 45 OE Sb NOUS 65,54 cas oe eee 
No. 
Burlers, female— No. 
INGHES TS 4 We ce Sete bar o/cheteiatera teactore 17 | 55 Hl Gal O9 
INOW 2. 2 cee oeen .185} 55 .205} 494 219/493) Nom OMe tone. bee 
INO sbcs6 ghcve tere ers .20-.22] 50 | .20-.22) 50 22012505] SeNowd Oke. hater sky eee, 
INOte don, ofoe paler: 5202523) 2505, 2 20=226 1508). .22—. 281508" Nod 1. ose. eee 
IN OMe Os. ohotte kee sob it 44))| 226=-33)-44-). .26—.383] 44" Noil2... 2.22.2 ee. 
INOve On teas. separ .83 | 44 .30 | 44 .000| 447 NOMS anes eee 
INOe, shen cote .308] 50 .28 | 50 5288 | s 50s VONom4a hae eee 
INOS, Soc. ch alee stones .33 | 50 223} 23 (240/041 5 SENomlh.a.% bomb eee 
INO 9.2.5 betes te tctorel| cess foresees | eee .185} 59 7 205/209 al ee Nosloleess ee ee 
Dao hes CO Paar Fe Sees Se ear oe ck .20 | 55 205/240 8 MeNoOwlice Lene 
Notts i282. 8 oe: 
Finishers, male— IN OMLO Sb eck set 
INORG 1 5; shctile teers .30 | 55 .00 | 55 .30 | 55 
INGLE 2 ss ARRE, Teac lc poe ereraoceas .36 | 493 .36 | 493!Spinners, male— 
NOMS...) Mbit eec 25-.50| 55 | .20-.28] 51 s26R COL eNO oe. oe. pees. 
INiote.4:.5...) SNe acmen .85 | 50 .30 | 40 PO ouROOR INO peo pea te ieee 
INO (5... .5 26 eee .25 | 50 .25 | 50 J2O0{GLOMll a NOtu Sie. bob ee 
NOE 6.5.8 1h. fottttercc sce sera aee .20 | 59 80} 298) No,* 47. .1.98 1 So. 
NORE ocd ae toeeree: .36 | 50 .386 | 50 $361) 500! NOM@ Spice spe ee 
IN OLS cas seas che .40 | 523] .25-.40} 50 | .28~.40] 50] No. 
INOne Os, tees cies .30 | 50 .867| 55 | .88-.47| 55 |} No. 
Nolo. 7. teehee: 13D il to2 225) 44 225) 44 OPN Oe Ste.) eee. 
Nol ...:: Bae See .40-.45| 44 | .40-.45) 44 | .25-.45) 44 || No. 9............. 
INOHE12). 2 SRE Snes .28-.32} 50 | .24-.30] 50 | .28-.31] 50} No.10............. 
INOS §. oy cctecidtosraline se fete alee .04 | 55 sod 4b Nigga 2 eh, aoe 
Nota. 2 2s. Ses .332| 50 .802| 50 FOU) PL OORISUNOwLO” , beee tees 
INOS 5.5. 200 tater .83 | 50 .28 | 35 282 | 2029S NOS a. hee ee 
INOW G ss, .2°ane ees: .30-.50} 50 | .24-.36] 50 | .26~.36) 50 |} No. 14............. 
INOS 75. «4 G8 foes .30 | 55 .22 | 59 sad OOTP INIOMED -. ben kore 
NoviGeest Se oe 
Dye-house men NOFLT. 0 kobe eee 
NOs 1... SR Rls eee eee .28 | 55 125) |" 55) V NowkS. «ieee haa 
INO: 2), 5 0ee aates 1327| 90 .827| 55 1827.00" ONOwLOT) . 562 eeene. 
IN O28.) A |. eee .25 | 55 £25) 1 285i SNowa0t, . | ae hoes. 
NOW. 4. URN ae. .80 | 523 .30 | 50 .80 | 50} No. 21 
INGER. Bo... 2d te eee .30 | 50 .25 |. 50 S20 TAO Oe NON 22 et ot ee eee 
ING L6 ch Agee .380 | 50 .380 | 55 .86 | 55] No. 
INOS aly hich Robes .80-.33] 50 | .80-.32] 50 | .30-.32] 501 No. 2 
INOS Sip ct ceo ceeoe .3832| 50 .d02]}, 50|9:83=2501-50'}] No. 25...4....hec0- 
INO: 79%... ER es .364} 50 .275| 22 .27 | 49 
No: 102. 8 ee .82 | 50 | .28-.44] 50 | .32-.46) 50 |Winders, female— 
Nos... Be pe .30 | 55 2209 oon OONeN Onmel ete eee 
NOw12.. Sek feel. och eee eee .20 | 524 2081525" Now? 2 teen eee 
INO. AS 3/54) BR aes | eee .25 | 55 .380 | 45} No. 
; No 
Engineers— NOS te |, kee 
INO Liab toh oe .545) 55 .59 | 51 50905 Lat EEN GAG we dene oh eee 
INOv 2... ae ee 176108 .46..| 59 Cowl (OD af PRIN Oased cuy.0k Ge ah eee. 
IN Of sicn Sap eee .60 | 50 .60 | 50 200} /7005/PRN@ 8... | eer deme 
IN Og 4.0 oe ee .68 | 50 LP NAD A211 OOH lua Nog Oh, .&.0e eee 
INOm 5 16s oteks eee .535| 56 .535| 56 .585| 56 INOmLO2 : Tee teow. 
ING2.6 2. Eee sae, .495| 77 .45 |.56 E45 UI TOOGh MEN Otel See io eee 
NOB 7 4.04 Re eee .40-.77] 50 | .32-.67] 50 | .82-.67] 50 
NOSE 8), 2 HARE A. Sete | oe .595| 50 20951. 50a NOL? os. Pee ster. 
Nog: 9); |. SR .50 | 84 .00 | 84 .50 | 84 NOMI i=. hee hae 
; NGA < . thee. St 
Firemen— No 
NONE onietice. cae 304] 00 .389 | 54 <O9ls| 24g eNom Gun be. eee. 
INGi 22 hors ee ce roe 35 | 66 200) 00 S25 gS AOKI) INOS. oo od es 
NOWEO<. -fenceeeere .35 | 80 -40 | 60 -40 | 60 No 
Norra sl ye ees .825] 55 .3825| 65 -020] 00e URN OweLO le. Sete .b. aeter 
NOM'):; . .chGe). tee .50 | 50 446] 56 4465 565" Nome0 9... Fee ae: 
NOG. titres .395| 57 .895| 57 .895| 57 || No. 21 
tFemale *Male. 
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TasLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


Industry 
and 
Occupation 


Kwnirrep Goons, 
IncLuDING Hosirry 
—Continued 
Winders, female-Conc. 
INO, 2204 RAS ane ce 
IN Goes, Seay See 





IN OP cit caense nero 





1929 


Wages 
per 
hour 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


1934 


1935 





{Female. *Male 
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1929 
Industry ~ 
and Wages ; Hrs 
Occupation per | per 
hour |wk. 
$ 
Knitters, female— 
Cone. 
Nomis shy os pe || dss 
INIOY PE aot es ees 22 bo0 
WOE OR) eee en A .80 | 50 
INO aoe e .27 | 493 
PQs. ates + oie 24—.35| 492 
IOs FA eS eee en eee Lae 
INGOs 7S eee ene .04 | 44 
UNOMee Gis icra c Sere RIE | ato ak. shake [Ease 
INC GAN aS Se ae ae .845| 45 
INIG). BAD Ss ac eee .275| 44 
Fizers, male— 
INO NS BAe eet 32-.50| 55 
ING A eee .65t] 523 
ING. Eee Sees eee .60 | 50 
INGORE ACs S28 S. okt .70 | 493 
INK) a ee ees 475] 55 
INOsmORiA sn. fad ce tatels iy a!) 
UN OMAN ke 3 Bed otek .455| 55 
INCOMES es Sh ashak ast 45-.72| 55 
INIOH Dec Seen eee .91 | 44 
INO OME oie bs 5 sais .325| O29 
INI Cell SONS OR Meares (papain 
ING) Res eae .54 | 50 
ING. USS gene eecdeee 61-.81] 493 
INRA ene Penne ee .60 | 493 
INQ cc ds Bite cb .92 | 44 
IN|OS IAs See ee .70 | 493 
BN Omen sro Natisas SSE |'s oo a eeee (See 
UNGAR erecths of biol t tee (ec htst ss [eam 
Cutters, female— 
NOs * 24-—.36] 55 
No. 12, 
No. 
No. 
No 
No. 
No 
No. 
No. 
No 
No 
No 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No 
No. 
No 
No 
No. 
No 
No 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No 
No. 
Pressers, male— 
INOS. Ui ae ae 16-.23 | 55 
INOS eee aes ce .265| 55 
INORG een einrs satis | fecadelae [eee 
INO MINS oer eIs. oft .215} 49 
No. 5 37-.55 | 55 
INO G ese cme ES. 5 fi! .55 | 50 
NOU eceriee ss caic.s .50 | 45 
ING enh ee a 23-.30 | 494 
IN GRO} erat Mos bo .3865| 494 
INGORE (gon to 3 .53 | 492 
NORRIS eee ohne dss .885| 44 
IN ONO Tet Be. hat .295) 44 
TKO). TESTES 8 Ge, See a |e 
IN OMaR ees oe ie 45 | 492 
INGE Uae hounds) Ss el ee 
IN OaIG Ree nanane. Joh .40 | 49 
INOMIt ene eds’... ofohlason 


=15-. 


.15-. 


1934 1935 
Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ 
GALA Us .215] 54 
EOP OU .22° | 50 
.28 | 50 .23 | 50 
.26 | 41 .275| 44 
22-30 | 50 .26 | 50 
19-.33| 54 Pouldk ii) 
.80 | 44 .380 | 44 
.84 | 44 235. | 44 
.29 | 48 Poles Eas 
.26 | 44 .295| 44 
25-.42| 55 | .30-.42] 55 
.55 | 523] 55 | 593 
.50 | 50 .50 | 50 
.645| 493 .645] 492 
.45 | 55 .88 | 55 
.415| 50 .415]| 50 
.4) | 55 -4l | 55 
33-.63] 55 44 | 55 
.70 | 50 .70 | 50 
.381 | 522 .381 | 523 
.60 | 50 .60 | 50 
“ob 150 .55 | 50 
.45-.91] 55 | .45-.91] 55 
81 | 493} 81 | 493 
.92 | 44 .92 | 44 
.60 | 493 .60 | 492 
.57 | 44 .57 | 44 
55-. 80) 45 65~-.85] 45 
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OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS 
1929 1934 
Industry 
and — Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
ecupation per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk 
$ $ 
Kwnitrep Goons, 
IncLupINe HosmRry 
—Continued 
Pressers, male—Conc. 
INOWES? sce sneer .80 | 492 .85 | 492 
INOMIOT sce ceto nee | aeorie lees .24 | 492 
IN@U20 2. sk eee ee .29 | 50 OE 
INOG212.... cheeses oat eee 40 | 494 
INOS). cas coe ee .385| 44 .275| 44 
Finishers (Sewers ), 
Jemale— 
ING elle Ao pete eee .22 | 492 25 | 45 
INGOke oo tk tc satel oeiegs .15-.30 | 55 |.16-.29 | 55 
ING s.0:3 ete oe £207) 552 .18 | 52 
IN Oe 4s. o5 eee .185| 55 .205| 55 
UN OMIDS occ ste seats 18-.33 | 55 .25 | 49 
IN ee SA El DR oct .235] 55 
INOPLT. noche teen en .21 | 55 .20 | 55 
IN OC re 5 REC ccc ree eee PANS BR 
IN OY Oita dis eR eee | tie See | eee 21-.29 | 48% 
IN OO: a. eneserortes .19 | 50 .22 | 44 
NOM. Osea totes .20-.36 | 50 |.20-.32 | 27- 


INOR26...1.6. fer creer .29 | 50 
INOS 27 vice, eee ereetee [ino 0 oe ee 
INO@28 2.5 s. pee che .25 | 494 
INO: 29) nc wreaaene eras .315] 494 
Joes DRM cst ete. eee aller 
TCS) RAE ok re A De tos al leas 
INOLS2 4.0... 2c6e ogee .o7 | 48 
INO eS oiveisic ene eee ott lic-s 6: o: Rel i ae 
INO 4c icc dite neometete .26 | 493 
IN ON B56 v. cee Re tells ooeree ree | Genes 
INO 213 G's.n/5.c'). Beers tere |icoee  Meetel eres 
INCE BPE ie on .455| 44 
INOMOS. cs bates aoe .25 | 44 
INI 39 ss.ct. c/s Merrett levaiaro a terees | rears 
INOS 405.2 epee .475| 46% 
Folders, female— 
INOP6tl cs do eee 23-.25 | 492 
NOM es acc RR .16 | 55 
INO MS. ras fr bltbech tem liesacorets eet | eee 





tFemale. 


.20-. 


"90-25 




















1935 1929 
— Industry 
Wages | Hrs and 
per | per Occupation per | per 
hour |wk. hour |wk. 
$ 
Menders, female-Conc. 
NOt Oe se. 5 bycretetncll ecto are ene 
NOR ei 5 008 cic ieresones| Sars certeee | are 
INOMZ? a eaters .29 | 45 
IN Osi Sie calerare stercuenes sxasegenl loves coer OA 
Oe AOL s INGORE oc.5.3 Shcreyertveecalllt ssc teeele eee 
Aart On ber NOME OnE sc eicnner at cee .380 | 45 
OSE ROL EOIN O: CLOS os wot nee: .30 | 493 
AQ MIRAG THAIN Gctig cade memepetcterel te oon mere | meoe 
.275| 44 IN ORISA D.. Soecetteer to. shone leeer 
NOL DLOM MS J eeneee cee .21 | 523 
IN O20 oamacctteee: Were scm oe 
IN OZ het: Sivscgs .o2 | 50 
.27 | 45 IN OR Zone atte ser aren .30 | 493 
.15-.30 | 55 INIORDO ce is, cate acaallinle nome lear 
ESO OD IR MINOne aes 2 eeteerseraen .3d | 492 
225 Dore TINO 20's cies aeeee toreguliore oe mre teeter 
.25 | 49 
.235| 55 ||\Loopers, female— 
2071 bd dN Eo ya dane] ManRNAD srastesth 8 Srey Ua Paha | ts 
PRS || ave INTO 2 to Saisie omttrrrorctnerels fitloie niece ners 
DAD ASHE INGOs oucc.s mee eas .38 | 50 
.20-.29 | 44 IN Orme 4 eens s hogan tee 255] 55 
220-30" 35-[ PNIOS PON... tocresetesecel| ls occ tise | meters 
INOUEGR wcaatecetctle ester eee 
IN OM Patents e Me recortiencteiltcssicve eed eee 
IN OMe Sis sare gaeren .275| 55 
IN OREO ioe tenn Neer .82 | 45 
INOW Oe ac ecco .45 | 494 
IN OERING =. cs Reoecdovtyecees lyre tects lane 
INOPM2 ees. coonemeies .285| 44 
INOS ss. oeeaceoe .30 | 523 
IN OLE Wer ko ener .30 | 50 
IN OLD Meme een [rete Meee ea ee 
IN OM IG! Accu sone .30 | 494 
IN OESLTE... ccc Phat a teelieees ae Per tie fee 
INO ESA.) Saeercnes .33 | 492 
.23-. INO: 198i. 5 Soeneece 40 | 45 
.21-.25 | 50 
.17 | 39 ||Boarders, male— 
31/2 40s INO MIBE ca ctenes omelet eee oan 
.27 | 29 INO BOs atom mee ppAle| ais 
.285| 44 NOME Soothe dureie tenn .30 | 494 
Fooel SO ie NOU RE enceaeres .535| 45 
29 1748 ls SNOMED. ose, eee .39 | 55 
.285| 44 INONSG? cc. cukotene tema ls potest 
e18=<25 [4940 ENO. BUT... aosee: feels. cere crate ee 
BOOT 44 It INO. BSccn..ctecemee tcc oo kee tere 
OO, DINIOs Onsaacecnece ce .38 | 523 
26748. iW SNOLTOe ee ee. ae .36 | 50 
.275| 44 INOMT4. oi deee eee -40 | 50 
.275| 44 Nowd2t tts, ee Ue ies ee | ee 
500 | 46a" INOVISe. 8 my eek .525| 494 
INOMI4T. nocdeue foes .330| 494 
ING. 15 t... dere eae .555| 45 
225) 45 IN OSG i, dae gee | eek, eee Ieee 
.15-.20 | 55 
.27 | 494Znspectors and exam- 
‘ iners, female— 
No. ML. 4 eeeosons .16 | 55 
Noy? Snie e .235| 55 
INO 23.2 sss re eons .46*| 523 
INO. 4s cache mentee: eee See 
INOS Dice We eee eee lis ccm tee 
INGLE Ot.) ee Real eel ee 
IN OOF. <:s,cAeees Soe .18-.36 | 55 
IN Os F'Shicic.cc thee Ree .29-.33 | 55 
IN ODE Os. csikc te Deel sree Oe ee 
INO: MO). c.ccdcees toes .28 | 492 
IN OPT 5c. ees Pls cao Se ee 
INO. AQ: A ccas ee eee ets ae eee 
IN OMSL «....c0tee core .27-.39 | 45 
INOS. oc toe ee .30 | 493 
IN OSE is ici hee elt one eel ees 
IN OGM Geechee aoe ace sae aoe 
IN omg test ae, eee .285} 44 
INODUS ES coakeedoes .23 | 524 
INOS i:c.ccsaaee ae .28 | 50 
INOS 20% ....ckeee ae ee iices Aa ee 
INO 21 54 icdeeee tae .30 | 493 
INOR23 UREA. ioe tee 22-.26 | 494 
INO= 2455. ..cjste ee ae ails o.< 0 eee eee 
No. 25 


ee es or ry 





1934 


per 
hour 


ales 


.24-, 


.38-. 


.23-. 


26-. 


Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 


per 
wk. 


1935 


per 
hour 


Wages | Hrs 


per 
wk. 


eoceereeloore 


.24-. 


.38-. 


Ce ee ee? 
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TasLtE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
















1934 1985 1929 1934 1935 
Industry | Industry ——. | |] —__ 
and Wages | Hrs! Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs! Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per] per |per Occupation per| per |per 
hour |wk.}| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk 
$ $ $ 
KNirrep Goops, Engineers—Cone 
INcLUDING HosIERY INOS ee es a ah 48 .45 | 48 
—Concluded PNONIS Srey isl ae 6 50 .56 | 50 
ENOe LO tet teas oS 493 .605| 493 
Inspectors and Exam- INIOH24)) ones, etree Citi (ecicto Eas Rees 48 .667| 48 
iners, female-Cone. INI@ E74 ls eh. eRe eee 50 .60 | 50 
dior Me HERE AEC eee eee eae 26-.36 | 50 |.27-.38 | 50 
Srp Porat so moO 1 | 423) Firemen— 
We ago, Ao eee .285| 493 SOSTESONI UNO meow os ccs eae ee .40 | 60 
NOC ICE a RC cack ioe 285) 44 Zod Ess NOs ne Cet ee cas cs cece 60 .315} 60 
Site Mba Boe .27 | 48 ZO MS Sule sere tt cle sos ss oes 52 Ol noo 
Ree ee es .18 | 44 25 | 44 IN OMAP fees os oe Wa Aes e7iz/ 
INO est A aera ee 8 .305| 79 
Dyehouse men— ING a O mt Mic cs sce 55 | .20-.30) 49 
As ete Soap cice aaa), ijl E20 POO MIMEINO EEL On cette es cs 55 245) 55 
te Ne Os Ws 25-.30| 55 | .25-.30} 55 IN[Gp~-he abe Shee paral Ia eset! (ohesatc 55 .382| 55 
Cae; Se hee .22 | 55 RD ROOMIMENOmeO Mca cc U. seers Bs acai sce 56 .385 | 50 
SORE Robins icc) occ iniied 715°) 58 .18 | 55 INOMLOR sso cen: 60 .275| 60 
AEs s oS ESOS s e208 Oo FLOM OO MM MNO mile. oo cee. ce 80 .50 | 65 
Res Be as Sa 28=736)150) |, e28= SOOO NINO WT Oe oc <a sane 56 .88 | 55 
i oe Bh ds ORS .36 | 50 RAQMIPOOMIMEINO Sloe. t.2. ck. 02 494 .424| 494 
RE ocho tee tee .355| 494 PS DO LAO MIMINO BLae Saat tase es lisse heeds eee 50 foo oO 
Be chs OE 3 5 si ee el ee .25 | 494 AO EA O FH INOS « se. «505.3 55 ,39 | 58 
Pog Stents ds Bets .84 | 55 <34|"55 INO eeTO MES sate ts ore ed eee cee 65 40 | 48 
SABE Soar PRs 24~.47| 45 | .27-.47| 45 INO me Peek oes as ae 50 46 | 50 
Lo iar NE te .88 | 55 .40 | 41 INGOTS relics disk: 66 .40 | 66 
igre AAR ERA cate eer .40 | 553 RA QMD al MN OmtO Mes |. oo. 5. oe 72 .847| 72 
RR aoe ed Ota Choke Gb .325| 493 ASIDES OR INO MOOR o:cts.2 a0 See 56 .40 | 56 
SE Ge Pe alt .267| 524 SDM LOD NOt ler esis oes oe ke: 72 Shite 
Wes he BOCES es 22 AO Soule AON OO UT MINOMeo.s ..io..c> cee 44 .40 | 44 
Be ch: SE ON 16-.28}] 494] .20-.28] 494 No. 23............. 54 45 | 54 
ND Boat 30 | 50 30 | 50 
ets gk a Oia bee Olle n 375| 44 .375| 44 
Oe Seok 335| 48 .3835| 48 Surrts § 
J I ee ee ie 5 | 55 .80 | 48 
Dated. She 5 Soh 30-.38] 493] .30-.42| 494|Cutters, male— 
yer ane 4 22 Bee: 50 EO [LOOM INO MMMIeEmeS. Les, Vets auee elles ae 52 ,288} 52 
Re es eae 3 OD 30 | 50 POOR EDO mmINOme ome obs 'ce se cee 464 .484| 464 
NICS 6 Dikcea aera Gore 50 .23 | 50 
ING era ee okie uh se 50 46 | 45 
Pes devas 45 ee 30-.40] 45 .85 | 45 INO Meo ress Oe s bee 533] .15-.62] 533 
Be ce RE, 3 Ue 15=225(60 5 |e b—e20 "D0 Pom NO Geet ccs bcs 40 .444| 45 
ares: es Fans roe | Oo 584 || GX INCOME Uhre ss bere cons 44 .614| 44 
Beh eh. A eee S175iNoo .175| 55 
sesh: OF SItRD tase (Bre OF eal cee .ol | 58 .48 | 45 ||Sewing machine 
ee ais Sapa Sk tear hi 20-.25} 55 | .20-.25) 55 operators, female— 
Peay chogick ceweac 82=786| 50) | S0= ss OOO NO bet schs isc cee 52 211] 52 
MD ore ee .45 | 493 PASEO aI INOW Bae et bs-c3 5 ss 55 464 .206] 463 
pee 2h: See ees .85 | 492 POMEL O SE ONO noe o.5 tose ate ons 50 22 | 50 
Bot 2 a. ee 2 .84 | 55 ES 4m POOW NOMA ee ok oe cle apace 40 .281| 40 
EM, te Ste ax ets 1275150 WOSTSOcIMNosmome. sce... ee. 533] .14-.34] 50 
IBS boc Bad) ee oie anne .36 | 494 ROSH AO THIN OKO .25....clers fons 40 244) 45 
ol | 50 SOOM EAC TIEN MRSS foie ite. occue eww ccolsictslaiPet tate 44 239] 44 
Labs Mio Ae ets 25-.45| 45 |.30-.45 | 45 
RIAs ICS tokctich inches ROI (oir .287| 53 .32 | 50 |Examiners, female— 
oe ke Seb eas 30 | 52% TAD A ee Ovealiaee LR Ok), Nes 52 211) 52 
ee Oe ae are 44 | 50 RALPH ON, MINOse toes 2 be ees oo 464 .20 | 464 
iNOS BOSE Go .45 | 494 <4) eAOut MNO moms ccs oot. ces 44 PB Ae 
PAS 2 Ae Ue .40 | 50 FAQM ESOS ING Abs asco cn 44 .28 | 44 
Ph he ae dc ee alloc 6 Olds Mee .33 | 50 BSE AED OMEN OW COE 54 le s'505 ats 50 | .23-.42] 50 
BE BOSE eiobdl io. dee Pen aoe 24—.36} 50} -.24="361'50 || ~Noo'62)...2......0% 40 .244| 45 
Be Soe, 2, eae 2 See Pe .855| 48 .315] 48 INOW eee te oe ees 44 .273| 44 
IT a ho Gee Ce .455| 48 .505| 53 ||Pressers, female— 
BAS SEE PS Goo eel Mere 355} 48 415], SS HINO MMI Mees oss ee 52 PSM Poe 
biios SSRaaURICInA 305) 493 PSOD Ie sos NOs mame se. songs coe 463 .188] 463 
LCD EDO OR tort 30 | 50 PSOM EDOM INO omnes. fs vasine 50 .22 | 50 
INGoRAME cs dias 45 .279| 45 
IN(OMMOR Ss ch cee teat 50 .398| 45 
Aaa FATAEOOU BANOWN OEE: so. s os sss 50 | .18-.34] 533 
S25Nob 3251555) | mUNOum (ee shines 25 5 «2 40 .267| 40 
40 | 52 .40 | 52 IOs. 48s Geeta] baer aed taser 44 409] 44 
485| 70 .485| 70 ||Box room workers, 
aon | GY 51 | 49 female— 
.45 | 60 AGM EOOG INO elem de os sass 52 LTB b2 
.39 | 493 SOS |FAO ee INO Sore aelce es to 5 ss 463 .22 | 463 
.70 | 494 650)f4931| MINONMonn be tee dc ets 50 .23 | 50 
Aa || BB O10 | Soil MANOMEAME eh 2S. 50 | .20-.23] 533 
.45 | 60 .45 | 60 Shippers, male— 
.60 | 493 {O04 08d PINGS S108 25.52.4625. 52 .308] 52 
.385 | 50 40"| 62 | @iNoweres 4.8 ei: 463 .22 | 463 
.342| 52% POOc eb aal|i, INONMane a aeccs ese ss 50 .22 | 00 
rDD | 00 300 | 50) eNom 4am 4, fF... 55 41 | .37-.41) 41 
.43 | 491 A306 494i Nowe ote ss. FP... s: 40 .533| 45 
.50 | 50 50 |, 50] PANOew Grr. he Sos 44 .o41| 44 





§ Work shirts included under ‘‘Men’s Work Clothing.” *Male. 
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Taste X.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


oe ee  _..... = 
ee eee oom 








1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Industry ———. |__|“ Industry =e SS oe 
and | Wages } Hrs} Wages ; Hrs| Wages | Hrs and | Wages jie Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per Occupation per !per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week Iwk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
READY-MADE READY-MADE 
CLOTHING CrLorHine—Cont. 
A—MEn’s AND Boys’ A—MEN’s AND Boys’ 
Suits AND OVERCOATS Suirs AND OVERCOATS 
—Continued 
Basters, female— 
INO? geld och maids 23.50 | 44 17.00 | 44 19.50 | 44 |lCutters, male—Conce. 
IN Osseo te sc eterno 852000445) 92250-15441 18200-|"44 I Nowa... 2aeehe-seeaeai|-.-.« «inate: | eee 30.00 | 483] 31.75 | 433 
33.00 30.00 Noiull8. oct deb at tees 39.50 | 44 | 37.25 | 44 | 38.75 | 44 
INTO utes ©. 5 ccepeBath whe Sebel oc o ete eee eae 14-9544") 15-00 |.422) (No.9... 2). gem .t. oa) 40.00 | 44 | 38.75 | 44 | 388.75 | 44 
INO WA occ. se Seete cle: Spel|lorsta ote eles Wecters LOO MAL 1450 eda GINO. 220 icc, dice ste gate 384.00 | S 21.00 | S 14.75 | 30 
INO * 5.5 Srctete ctcatetell se eect meee 17.75-| 453) 19.75-| 43 NOg 2c sk cee westeue eters doses eee 21.50 | 463) 20.75 | 48 
20.50 24.50 
IN OSG « oiis'< Metate, atciavel|'a/s-2 oes eee 13.25 | 433) 11.25 | 393/Hzaminers, male— 
IN Ostand ic: = cvs boned choeaietell cae: cheraters omens ADTO0=|—44 81" 12295~1" 44 || s INO lee 2 cee, seen 32.00 | 44 | 30.00 | 44] 385.00 | 44 
15.25 17.50 NO). coe Bah: [ss 3 cle eee 15.50 | 44 | 15.50 | 32 
BIN Of 8 5, seine ceoten Sapeiehel| bale heen te eee TOSOOM A741) 11200 A745 BIN O ciao... «cha teers « aos ia ae ater oravell gree 11.00 | 463] 11.00 | 463 
INO. 29). <.0ch teers 10:00=(55291  LOVOOR 60") 11:75..|-48 |} -No.e4f...... locas ste dect. ||. 3 0 aide bees 11.75-| 44 | 10.50-| 44 
13.00 14.50 13.50 13.50 
INO 10)......-stisee dase | © avo Cee ee TOON 44) (1520044. Hl AINO.i0%..o-0icfocoete aterceten llores < op niele lamba 22.75 | 44 | 19.00 | 44 
INOmih carne eras 15.00 | 433] 13.25 |—433| 12.75-| 433) No. 6.............. 30.00 | 44 | 22.00 | 44 | 22.00 | 44 
15.75 NOd Osc s cidcbase aageto les oder one 30.00 | 44 | 28.00 | 44 
IN OVD. cee eeeie Q3e50F 4aul aeoOm sda 112: 50:1 c44 I aIN@ v8). 5c... capiete: See 30.00 | 4338] 24.50 | 433] 26.00 | 43% 
IN Gah Bi pc Sto ames ete 20.00 | 44} 14.00-| 441] 14.00-| 44} No. 9.............. 25.00-] 44 | 15.00-| 44 | 15.00-] 44 
24.00 22.00 34.00 25.00 25.00 
ING 14% ons chee caete 32.00 | 44 | 25.00-| 44} 25.00-| 44 ||Finishers, female— 
36.00 36.00 Ongtl scar dhetde teeta ecccorhepuea lege 15.50 | 44 9.25 | 37 
IN Os ES: «jor atere ee areke 14.00-| 44 7.00-| S 10250 =| 32=I)-- NOme2 ss «....ctaestest trait so’ asa ee 14.00 | 44} 12.50 | 44 
18.00 11.50 11475) E36: | sNOt- Site ,.t. Soe inerllRG oe ee 9.75 | 41 12.25 | 39 
NO 4m, ich heoecttetovdl the» taverns ee 10.75 | 49 | 13.75 | 44 
Bushellers and tailors, IN'O:68D)as,c.0s Seb Ea oer ee. 13.00-| 44 14.25-| 44 
male— 16.50 15.75 
INO} el acc bicciombere el cio eee leer 20200= 4425200: | 4431) oc NOIIGE 5 a< te totepeteealle = s terme eee 10.75 | 49 | 11.75 | 48 
25.00 NOGA Aa cs deceit Cele rs ae eee 7.75 | 30°) 11:75 1.89 
INO 2s ais bees Saree veces |e SACOM Hout TtoL.. 20 4|-43 ul NOs Sa. faaeleutite 6.00-} 52 7.00-| 50 | 13.50 | 48 
IN O82 nob ee eee one ce cee ose 25.00 |44 | 25.00 | 42 8.00 12.00 
Nowe: 6... iste cogthe |e 3. ta ee eee 232505144401) 35500 1.44) |) SINORMOE. . 0.) detenteciee 13.50 | 44 | 13.00 | 44 | 13.00 | 44 
INO cece Serre chevoketes| ice nccteenenen aoe 25.00 | 473] 28.00 | 473] No. 10..........6... 20.25 | 433) 14.25 | 433] 14.50 | 433 
INOWEGe.. a. echoes 30.00 | 433) 24.50 |°4388) 24.50 | 433) No. 11.............. 18.50 | 44 15.50 | 44 15.50 | 44 
IN One Tis os ava cee 22:00: |s44eler2o-O0n 4401 23 200: | 44 >No ata... ..2 see ate 18.50 | 44 | 14.00] S 16.00 | 44 
INOSaS stone eee 25200, | 44 10) 240008445) 28-00.) -44 1) Nowise.c0.) cor ise. 16.00 | 44} 18.00 | 44 | 18.00 | 44 
IN Ore O 2 oo Skt oar 35.00 | 483] 18.75 1433 23 00) 4330 ONO M4... ici daha ee 22.00 | 44 | 17.00 | 44 | 17.00 | 44 
INO ALOR. i Recast aoe eee een 19° 50=|2440)" 19.50-| 44.00 os Nowmld. .. uk ee carer 16.00 | 44} 11.00) S 14.00 | 354 
27.50 27.50 
ING] TLL. Geese sterees 33.00 | 432] 25.00 | 482) 30.00 | 433)\General hand sewers, 
IN G2712 yo. 3. 600e 6 shes [ss «che NC ee 19.00; S 14.25 | 35 female— 
INOcagl ie. ictdseta tole 14.00 | 44} 11.00 | 44 | 15.25 | 44 
Button sewers, IN OF RIQ 2 hesocheitte tle Bebe iaee ae Mace ee 12.50 | 44 12.50 | 44 
age In Koos Wake eee Me cae eas 385.00 | 44 26.00 | 44 24.00 | 44 











NO S12.... cate RRS |e ce eaee ee or OOM S90)! 28: 250/043 Wi eiNOwnls es, seca oe 37.00 | 44 | 24.00-| 44 | 24.00-| 44 

Nowds «3.01553. 20.00-] 52 | 20.00-} 50 | 22.00-| 48 29.00 29.00 
35.00 30.00 30.00 INGAES os. 2585 OR. 37.00-| 44 | 29.75 | 44 | 32.75 | 44 

INGEN oi creetbee 84.00 | 44} 31.25 | 44 | 33.25 | 44 41.00 

INO. 15"... ho seas 34.00) ) Ad) 2a, 00-44 | 252008) 44 PuaNocede ei. sede Shs |. os RE CREE 18.00-] 44 | 18.00-] 44 

INOW16 J... 2.29.58 8e 25.00 | 50! 26.001 55 | 28.00 | 54 25.00 25.00 





*Male. Female. S—Short time; Number of hours actually worked not reported. 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








Industry 
and 


Occupation 


READY-MADE 
Criornine—Cont. 


_ A—MEN’s anv Boys’ 
SuITs AND OVERCOATS 
—Concluded 


Pressers, male—Conce. 
4 


Sewing machine oper- 
ators, male— 
IN Ose. bee 


IN 0; 024.03 Ae ee ee 
INO TB ebcint ee SA Ca 


Sewing machine oper- 
ators, female— 
1 





per 


seer eeee 


21.00 


see eeeee 


30.00 


1929 





sees 


per 


44 


44 


44 


44 





1934 1935 
per per per 
$ $ 
25.50 | 40 | 28.00 
18.75- 44] 19.75- 
5 23.50 
29.50 | 49 | 26.50 
13.00 | 22 | 15.75- 
24.50 
22.50 | 473] 22.75 
12.50 | 50 | 16.75 
25.00 | 44. | 25.00 
24.50 | 433] 25.50 
35.00 | 44 | 35.00 
27.50 | S | 30.00 
27.50- 44. | 27.50- 
45.00 
10.00-| S | 12.50- 
19.00 22, 2h 
17. 50> 44.1 17.00- 
31.00 
22.00 | 44 | 22 00 
20..00- 44. | 22.00- 
30.00 
24.50 | 49 | 23.75 
16.257] 44 | 20.00- 
tito 27.75 
00 |....| 20.00 
23.75 | 433] 25.00 
20.00 | 44 | 22.00 
22.00- 441 17.00- 
28.00 
24.75 | 44. | 22.75 
22.25 | 44. | 91.75 
20.001 S | 16.00 
16.00 | 44] 18.00 
15.00 | 44 | 15.00 
10.00 | 44 | 10.00 
12-90- 44} 12.50- 
20.00 
10.75 | 463] 10.75 
13.50- 44| 14.50- 
18.50 
13.75 | 49 | 17.50 
6.00 | 24 | 8.75 
aie aaner 
10.00 | 50 | 14.00- 
19.00 
13.75 | 44 | 16.00 
14.50 | 44 | 14.95 
12.00- 44.| 12.00~ 
22.00 
16.25 | 433] 17.95 
£8 ol Be 
13.00 | 44 | 15.00 
19.00- S | 10.75- 
15.00 
10.00 | 463} 10.25 
32.00 | 44 | 28.00 
32.00 | 44 | 24.75 
29.25 | 43 | 28.00 
9.50 | 34] 22.50 
22.50 | 473] 22.75 
16.00 | 433] 22.95 
40.00 | 4x | 32.00- 
40.00 
44.00 | 44 | 44.00 
17.00 | 44 | 21.00 
16.50| S | 15.75 





week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 





Industry 
and. 
Occupation 


Cr Or 


B. Men’s Work 
CLorHine— 


**1933. S—Short time; hours actually worked not reported. 








23.50 


27.00 
27.50 
27.50 





44 


52 


44 


Pree ee ee ee ed 


See ee ee ee 


seer eeeeront rie roeeorsisacre 


ee ee ee ee os 


a ee ee ee 


Pr ee ee ee ee 


Perera a Ce ee 


Pree ee ee ee 


Pere ee ee ee 


44 


we eee ese eee er [soe eoeesvisors 


Pera a ee 


Pr ee ee ee ee 


cece ee esos eretsoreserrireone 


Pe ee ee ee 


ee ee ee ee ee 


44 


Para a ee ee ee 


eee ee ee 


Para ee ee ee 


Pre a ee ee 


ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 


1934 


Wages 
per 


Hrs 
per 


week |wk. 


1935 


per 


Wages | Hrs 


per 


week |wk. 


$ 
15 .50- 


44 


eee reer etn see 


56 


TaBLE X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Industry 
and 
Occupation 


READY-MADE 
CLorHIne—Cont. 


B. Men’s Work 
CiorHiIne—Conc. 


Pressers, male— 
1 





1929 1934 


Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 


per per per per 


week |wk.| week Iwk. 


$ $ 


1935 1929 1934 1935 
— Industry ————————— ee SS 
Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 

per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
week j|wk. week |wk.|} week Iwk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Examiners, female— 
Ne ING ealiseres- AS eretorenilicsic orawtael| Sete 8.00 | 45 | 10.00 | 45 
INO oes cfewin outer) |oroa teckel eee 6.50 | 43 7.00 | 474 
INGURD FP I losses Sesecsl lereiere 7.00|S 10.00 | 463 
IN OB ARLE SEs he Se ssalere a eres feistete 4.50} S 8.25 | 383 
DKON Ole carl ore ae an [Seem rent bisene 5.00 |S 4.75 | 31 
INO EG one ate 17.00 | 44 | 11.00 | 44 | 11.00 | 44 
13 05:10) || DNOema eee aes 18.00 | 44} 14.00 | 44 | 14.00 | 44 
14a TS We ATS ANOS Be CN, Sosa 10.75 | 44 8.50 | 39 
8.00) [y4e I) INORG OL «45, tb acre sete corte linear: 12.00 | 54} 10.75 | 51 
212 bs S4Oul. INO, WOR, dco 14.00 | 44} 10.00 | 44] 11.00 | 44 
20.00) e465||) INO ee. tee cee 15.00-} 44 | 10.00-| 44} 18.00-| 44 
18.00 | 49 19.00 15.00 16.00 
O25 mtcHOU) MING. MO Re sete ccsorkers.c lose Mote tarere 10.00 | 36} 16.00 | 50 
20.00 | 55 
18.00 | 48 |\Shippers, male— d 
13).00) 5251) INO. Mle, dreeetccte tee 0 ace | eens 20.00 | 45 | 20.00 | 45 
15.200 i442 HINO. 2 Se. [Ree Se |e = Coes eee 19.00 | 473} 20.00 | 474 
22 00 |w44d le INOSMOIE. ..3. dees loee « nee eee 21.00 | 474] 21.00 | 474 
12.50 |\:54 i INOSFA ae. ESS. ee eee 13-75 | 55 | 18-75 | 50 
8.15: | 34. |) ENOMES V&..5. hee 25.00 | 44 | 25.00 | 49 | 25.00 | 49 
16.00) |,44-t No. B68d:... 3.05350 on ee lee 15.00 | 50 | 15.00 | 50 
15,00 |V44 WINGS EE toes ott | ata: so, cece |e 16.00 | 55 | 16.00 | 55 
15.00 | 44) No. 8............. 20.00 | 44 | 16.25 | 44 | 16.25 | 44 
16.60) 544 We INOS <9 cicc Natoract rereleased (ete 22.00 | 523) 22.00 | 522 
INO LOLS ncieene ene 32400) 44 |..25 ee. 25.00 | 44 
Nosh. eeentect 35.00 | 44 | 24.00 | 44 | 24.00 | 44 
INOs412:.1,1....dc tle See Sec. VE ae 15.00 | 44 | 20.00 | 48 
12250 [545.1 NO wMB.Ee . tc... sate lone eteaalneas 12.50 | 40 | 10.00 | 40 
100 | 40 Hi dNo dae |. es ee 24.00 | 44 | 15.00 | 44 | 15.00 | 44 
9.00 4825) INOMIS AY... SB s be tee 12.00 | 44 | 15.00} 44 
12.50 | 40 INO AE... nee 30.00 | 44 20.00 | 44 20.00 | 44 
18.00 |\eAS8° Ni BNO MU Qe. ..J-ces tone 24.00 | 44 | 22.00 | 44 | 22.00 | 44 
14.00 | 44 
C—WoMEN’s AND 
CHILDREN’S 
Coats AND Suits 
10.75 | 45 
9.50 | 44 ||\Cutters, male— 3 a; t 
10°50 |r472i) JNO. ed Se. 2. eee ee 35.00 | 44 | 31.00 | 44 | 31.00 | 44 
INO. 82,0. 2, Stak See eer ee lps 55.00 | 48 | 55.00 | 48 
10.75 45 (NO.WB Al... 1. St Ses ee ee 31.00 | 44 | 32.00 | 44 
TOU Lad ip INOse4 so. dees 40.00 | 44 | 18.00-| 44 | 20.00-| 44 
40.00 28.50 |. 
900 fh BOVR  NGc iS Bind, scm ecles sa ttdal bare 380.50 | 44 | 234.25 | 44 
$00. 138 1 UNO. B68s... 3. eh. SI. ot eS ee 29.00 | 44 | 26.50 | 44 
10.50 | 49 ||Finishers, female— 
12.00 | 50 h No.l ut... 5.48.5 9 20.00 | 44 | 15.00 | 44 | 18.00 | 55 
Sonate area INO MI2 2 ho5:4 at Pee | ewes oes bea e OOO 4S 110 50 soos 
O00) 46" NOS eo 4, 0. t Aeted.s baseline 15.00 | 48 | 12.00 | 40 
9.50: | 49 aN. C4 Ser ase Lee 15.00 | 44 | 12.50 | 44] 12.50 | 44 
SA00=)8500) NNOWS: bt... one carene 20.00 | 443} 15.00 | 40 | 15.00 | 444 
11.50 NO. P6RE. F000 det ees eeeotnaes 13.50 | 44 | 14.00 | 44 
9:25 1388! NG. Gd At. 1.08. aelel Seen leas 13.00 | 44 | 14.00 | 44 
13.00 | 44 |\Pressers, male— 
10500 55: 1) BNO. gel a... eee 30.00 | 44 | 20.00 | 44 | 30.00 | 55 
$0 25~40- NO. o2..'5 .« dove ch AMEN Seka oo 35.00 | 463} 33.00 | 413 
13.50 INOs!83.84,.. 4. RS Ole ee IES 42.00 | 55 | 28-25 | 44 
12.00 histo” NOWHERE 1... bau ls eee des 22.50 | 44 | 18.50 | 37 
8 125--),'50-1) GNo. WET... &. Rt Petes eek. thane 20.00 | 44 | 20.00 | 44 
12 50 364) INo.aG d2.. 4.8. ae ee ees ea ee 21.50 | 44 | 22.50 | 44 
11.00 | 5230 UNO S248. 0a et.) ee eee 20.50 | 44 | 21.00 | 44 
13.00 | 44 || No. 8f............ 20.00 | 44 | 18.00 | 44} 18.00 | 44 
15.50 | 44 ||Sewing machine 
13 .00- operators, male— 
15.50 INO TRESS. 5. Bt .ctee 35.00 | 44 | 30.00 | 44 | 30.00 | 55 
10.50-) 40-), No. s2f.....5.525: 15.00 | 44 | 12.00-] 44 | 18.00-] 44 
17.50 | 48 21.50 23 .00 
$.25-) 154-1! HNO: GS.8s... 4s oc<6 eee eee eee 28.75 | 48 | 32.00 | 48 
13, 50-4488 |, ONo- gate. . eb blatant, 30.00 | 85 | 27.00 | 33 
11:00 (44H No. St. .35..<<bccs 13.50*) 44 | 12.50 | 44 | 12.50} 44 
TL aD a4 ONG OF, ocho cbs dee cake cote cee 14.00 | 44 | 14.75 | 44 
11 50 2) 1 BNO. ho. .} Ee EI se Sa le RO 14.50 | 44 | 14.25 | 44 
12.00 | 441 No. 8f............ 12.50-| 44 | 12.50-] 48} 12.50-| 48 
12.50-| 44 18.00 15.00 14.00 
18.00 NOG 55.5 88.5 Dadt.. boo cles: 18.00 | 44 | 19.75 | 44 
L027 NAL BERING 200 Oe Eek 4, de be 20.75 | 44 | 20.50 | 44 
16300 ji744 eR No gillte, aoe Pe 12.00-| 44 | 15.00 | 44 | 15.00 | 44 
12.75 | 44 18.00 


50 
SS} 
45 
49 
463 
49 
50 
55 
55 
523 
44 
44 
54 
35 
44 
44 
44 
44 
45 
542 
40 
44 
48 
44 
Sewing machine 
operators, female— 
TSCo)s US oh UR As eee hte re ee 9.50 | 45 
IN GSD So SSO Fe oe Nae ee 9.50 | 44 
IN ONES Sh late: CAO ree hae ieee 8.50-| 39- 
13.00 | 54 
INOW! Bile ots Boels He Bde coche aoe 9.50 '| 45 
IN OO RS ons cee i tts oc coll Betes 6.50-| 34- 
11.50 | 53 
INOS RO stats seo Sad ce | es ee | eee 8.75 | 50 
ING 387, t,o 588 SE. nl a 7.50 | 45 
INOS RS PR. Sc Nae SMES Saeed t ee 9.75 | 49 
IN ONO eras che accsoderetins| saaee mereel meee 12.00 | 55 
INO MLO O8, se tion lace erie tneton 10.00 | 463 
NOR o Mates ote osc ee nee 9.00 | 464 
INORN Zima ae ccc 12.50 | 44 9.00 | 49 
INOS Sis kote one sel avalese ute noe 9.25 | 50 
INO: 114 fa. cation ths « ote illees ate 7.75 | 40 
INO: 15 $e. SARS SS GR Oe oe lence. 13.50 | 44 
INGs 1G 265 Bas PA Ste bra 12.00 | 55 
INO: AE. 4,606 oe 14.00-] 44 9.75-| 40- 
24.00 13.75 | 44 
INOS 2b. LORa cs SRS ee lee 10.50 | 40 
Iie te tothe talle@eroricoal nists 7.25-| 44~ 
8.00 | 50 
UNOS OLR Se nS 0 ce gg [go 11.00 | 523 
INO=21 08. 6: 8.4 eeees ote |e 13.00 | 44 
INO 22 A2... co BAe eS 19.25 | 44 | 15.50 | 44 
INI OR CRIB NAR ae oul ao Geaenl es 13.00-] 44 
15.50 
INO M24 BL. $5 Bien Aeon esol nee 11.50-| 48 
18.50 
INO 2D I, ods Ske bee loos os cee oe 21.00-| 48 
26.00 
INO426 G2....8: ace eee 16.00*| 44 | 10.00 | 44 
INO -420 Seteiok dees ome 11.50*| 82 | 11.00 | 44 
IN'O.328 et. bo Shs cst [Sees ob fete | oe 10.50 | 39 
INO 1294S. «3. Shot. se cilbines 12.25 | 44 
INO 400 OF... dahbns oot 12.50-| 44 | 12.50-| 44 
27.50 18.00 
INO: Sl S.. 1 coe SERIES. ecco lee 10.75 | 35 
INO 482 £2 .0.2 bes CONRB ce dete ae 16.00 | 44 
IN Oi5a:dess hebt ck dee 14.25 | 44 | 14.00 | 44 
*1930. tFemale. 


{44 hours per week includes some cases at approximately this figure, 
S—Short time; number of hours actually worked not reported. % am 


BT 


Taste X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 


Wages | Hrs 


1934 


eS ee ey ee ee 


1929 1934 
Industry —— | 
and Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 

Occupation per |per| per |per 

week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ 

READY-MADE 
Cioraine—Conc. 

D—WoMEN’S AND 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES 

Cutters, male— 
INO RE oe ok, Pee S| seh ee ee 23.00 | 463 
IN OWRD | ccs ck hb ete le cece (Seek. 16.50 | 48 
UN ©:9HO 5 cu cock ties a |lscceieta eee fle ata 25.00 | 463 
ING. 24a ee tees lovee Wee eee 16.00 | 49 
INO sae reed siete 36.00 | 463} 16.75) S 
INOS 469.2 hata tebsn 1 25.00 | 47 22.50 | 47 
INO Bk Ceeuti aks oslo loailasiere. Gt. feta 15.00 | 53 
INO GES Rh uch tee cle oot 25.00 | 44 20.00 | 44 
TO, Oe a ee oN [Scie BA | 25.00 | 432 
INO LOM. ct ae ob Se 34.00 | 44 15.00 | 44 
INO UR hc 31 OR 26.00 | 463} 22.00 | 462 
INO He ek ee, PE A lle cae 16.00 | 463 
INGO 18: PRET, cls O85 EO och Se ts BR 15.00 | 44 
INS 1 ae See |. ee ee | ee 17.25 | 47 
IN OATS WE....6 Sant... oe 31.00 | 44 22.00 | 48 
UNO SIGUE. 5 eo. TES PE ee. || 20.00 | 463 

Examiners, female— 

OMA Oe 22 Be te ot RS oh BR 11.00 | 463 
IN foe | 5 a ee eek 16.00 | 44 13.00 | 44 
INOUE Stee echo eelieon eee wastes 14.00 | 482 
Tei 2. eee eek Ate, Smeeieg| (eee Date ay Rene 20.00 | 44 
INO os oR RE CAE Soon Se See | Sees 17.00 | 44 
INOAHOSE . 5.24 ot Ee 20.00 | 44 12.50 | 44 
INO QH7P8 .os 8S 1. OS 14.00 | 463] 14.00 | 463 
IN OPES IE sok Bt ate Bete 13.00 | 434] 10.00 | 433 
INO 9 RP) eh AS 16.00 | 44 15.00 | 44 

Finishers, female— 
INC TRS Oe aS Sears eget ee sere 10.00 | 463 
IN OLA hee ER toe RE cahivors, cific 7.50 | 28 
INO GNSS | ck detects BS, I a LB 10.50 | 39 


Sewing machine 
operators, female— 
INOWMILOS <o:deb. che tits 12.75 | 464 


365 





*1930. S—Short time; actual hours of work not reported. 


eC es COC i is ier ay 


ee ee ee ee Ce ee es eer 


eee ee oe i ee i iy 


se eereereroeertleceseovastsoos 


weer eres er eseretorerececeetsoee 


0 


ee ee eo ee ae ic ary 


were recesreoeocost|sseererestsose 


eee eee ero res este oeerevretsseoe 


eee eree er sreoeresrsieoceearesifoecoes 


Se ee ee ee ee ere es 


1935 
a Industry 
Wages | Hrs and 
per |per Occupation 
week |wk. 
$ : 
Sewing machine 
operators, female— 
Cone. 
No. 13 
UNOMIAS sd. Ath atic. 
No. 15 
INIOMMEG 7. cde BB gate 
23.00 | 463 
16.25 | 48 || No. 17 
25.00 | 462 
18.00 | 49 ||\Shippers, male— 
19.75 | S ING. UGE GR ee A Sere 
22.50 | 47 || No. 2 
16.50 | 49 || No. 3 
20S00 TAS iN OME snl. eh Jars. 
29.00 | 482 No. 5 
15 AOOM 44 NOME OR eek. ciscs +s. 
22.00 | 46311 No. 7 
16.00 | 463} No. 8 
TDA00MS44 | INO MO wl. ed. a. 51d 
ViRo5 alee (NO MO oe 4. oo, |. 8c. 
22.00 | 48 
22.00 | 463 
FLouR 
11.00 | 462] Millers— 
12.50 | 44 INI VU oe a 
1425 WASen mINOM~Eos 2.01. cvs fea 
18.25 | 40 INOMEG: coca. cake SoRGS 
15.50 | 40 NIG), ) Coon seer 
12.50 | 44 INOMMDS Soto coke cts hats 
TS FOO MAGS BINOMEO sc ok. stos cates 
12.00 | 483! No. 7 
D7 FOO eHeAs SIN OARS. oo oeh. ois. ctct 
INI, 3.56 Ses aoe 
INOS 1518 hc Sea aeeose 
11.00 | 464!) No. 12 
OV 7A UE Nie Gy Aen) ke ee 
OOF ESO BINOWI4. 2... Bi os hes 
154004)0445!| BNOAID.. 4. 4. « hed. 
‘ ASS MIN OMG Hed. okie faci 
34 INIGE NGS She i SReSe 
44 INOW Sieh «cade os:s 
AGA INOW AO nied ss ase 
462 
39 |Grinders— 
43 ING BRL at. oe 2 Reis 
AGel MNOS... cca. Sas 5.22 
INKO; Des gae dha Sees 
INO REA eed hs ia Sas 
463) No. 5 


i ay 


Ca 





Se 


ee ce i 


i 


i ee 


ee 


ed 


i ee ed 


ee Ce 
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TasLE X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Industry a | Industry | mm |cccr 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per} per |per|] per | per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Labourers— 
ropa Cree Se am A ore .35 | 60 .30 | 60 30 | 60 
INO 2heaab aatesbiees .35 | 60 .30 | 41 30 | 41 
40 | 48 AON Sill euINOt mid) beter ees .40 | 60 30 | 44 33 | 50 
407) 59 AQT 59s SENOse 4.2, a chine eenes .35 | 60 312] 60 312} 60 
20 | 60 PON E60 MANO O).ceeceaeeeee es .40 | 60 39 | 37 35 | 34 
388] 48 AS SS) AS aieeNOle Gaceaseetrstrecrs .372| 59 372) 59 372) 59 
40 | 48 AQ" | CAS ESN © Wei = cette es soe .35 | 60 20 | 60 20 | 60 
405| 48 S4051748 IP NORS8 9S. 226 0 sn ees .422) 54 328] 54 369] 48 
405| 48 7405| 48 WP GINOS O98. . sie crteraes .85 | 59 35 | 60 35 | 60 
.405} 54 .405} 54 
.405| 48 .405| 48 || Breap AND CakKE 
.45 | 48 .45 | 48 
.84 | 54 .417| 54 ||Bakers (bread)— per wk. per wk. per wk. 
375| 48 375| 48° || MINOW Sa. EoRe: nts ote [eae 13.50 | 48 | 15.00 | 48 
40 | 48 408] 48 VON ORD Se ee stellen ¢ ctreetetl borers 21.53 | 54 | 20.28 | 60 
Sa Reg AA SB Guat tac acest ool sto 21.10 | 56 | 20.20 | 56 
NOME SS, cheated oe le wren eee 2100 te.< 12 22:00 MMo8 
50 | 60 B01 GO ll MONO MAD Skee faleeetectacatenes | meat odceeee leet ee 22.50 | 60 | 22.50 |} 60 
40 | 48 AQ 48H) CUNO MOOS. to eeerlaeees 30.00 | 50 | 24.30 | 54] 24.30 | 54 
30 | 60 301960: |} SINO.257.34, 5 Go dete see cael teens 19.50 | 48 | 19.50 | 48 
36 | 48 36°) 48 it GNOSE8 oh... 27.00 | 50 | 24.00 | 52] 24.00 | 52 
35 | 60 35° | 260 1 INOAO 2 eee eee 25.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 
40 | 48 40°48 ONO. lOc arconteee elt teen olines 21.00 | 48 | 18.00 | 48 
NOsc2hi ais eae ttn eee eee lene 20.00 | 48 | 22.00 | 48 
NoOf12 .c4.. Ron eee 29.00 | 48 | 26.50 | 48} 26.50 | 48 
55 | 60 55-1160 I SINOMIBES. . Roses ce see clase eieee 19.00 | 48 | 23.00 | 48 
525] 63 525} 58 
569} 48 569| 48 ||Bakers (cake )— 
675| 49 675} 49 |) GINO IOLEK «hot een ersberctall bese 22.00 | 50 | 22.50 | 50 
54 | 45 604 45 i SINO MI2 RS . a BRE lean eee ete 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 
625) 54 625) 54 NOSES fh.c eco ee 35.00 | 50 32 00 | 54 32.00 | 54 
511] 54 575) 84 oO NOeeas. | lease hcoee 29.00 | 50} 23.85 | 54 | 22.00 | 54 
69 | 48 6951148 BNO SA ..k ee eee 30.00 | 48 | 24.00 | 48 | 24.00 | 48 
65 | 60 65/260) Pe INO: Gaosocnes ete al core tee sleet 24.00 | 57 | 24.00 } 52 
65 | 60 GSAT GOS INOMETS 2 Sieeteectcs ol corre eal ne ee 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 
63 | 60 63 41°60) || OINORRS IIe, Ae Dae. eral 32.00 | 48 | 32.00 | 48 
646} 55 648) 48 TE No anO Noe Jade 8. « fier.tail pers 27.00 | 48 | 27.00 | 48 
75 | 48 Coa AS: | INO MOD. occ dete aes 30.50 | 48 | 26.15 | 48 | 28.00 | 48 
444) 54 444) 54 INO BDU. Actes list cctdotora eters 24.30 | 48 19.20 | 48 
644] 54 6441154) INO OL2 Bes teehee Omer etl tage 27.00 | 48 | 27.00 | 48 
65 | 48 55 | 48 
Mixers— 
Noweln....eee 25.00 | 54} 22.00 | 54 | 23.00 | 54 
25 | 60 25.) 360. HINO Me2ia..c teenie tect 30.00 | 54 | 30.00 | 60} 30.00 | 60 
30 | 54 SO 545- CNG AASUE wae Ble esnale ir ean fates 21.40 | 54 | 21.06 | 60 
25 | 60 2514) GO I SEN OANA RE st eT Bo aes lene 30.55 564] 26.2780 166 
25 | 60 258 GO| INO RRO Pa ree | ete ce be aeallctoxors 18.00 | 50 | 20.00 | 50 
319] 48 319} e481 UNO eG. nae eee 25.00 | 50 | 20.00 | 54 | 20.00 | 54 
35 | 48 SOSAS NING c ecto eine ae 25.00 | 54 | 27.00 | 54 | 27.00 | 54 
38 | 48 38448 || INORG Hacettepe 30 200%) 5051? 0271-00 3). 50518 25.165 
325} 60 325| 60H OINO.eObdas sence eee 37.00 | 48 | 29.00 | 54} 29.00 | 54 
325| 48 3251 48 NO MIOKS, . da Mee trees 28.00 | 50 | 23.00 | 54 | 23.00 | 52 
35 | 60 35312001 SNOW Lie dee 34.00 | 50 | 32.00 | 52] 32.00 | 52 
324| 48 $2448 to Nond2 Pa.) accent 34.50 | 48 | 29.60 | 48 | 29.60 | 48 
277) 54 277i “DAU AN O2813 Seas. eta etal bce ah voles 27.00 | 47 | 27.00 | 47 
30 | 54 30 | 54 No M14 eh. See eee 33.00 | 48 | 26.90 | 48 | 26.90 | 48 
Bench workers— 
40 | 56 40 | 56 OAL Jo. RR a 22.00 | 54 | 18.00 | 54] 19.00 | 54 
36 | 84 AL} 672. ||) \INOse 2ipeoc een eee 28.00 | 54 | 28.00 | 60 | 28.00 | 60 
348) 56 406| 48 Now 32. ee 24.00 | 50 20.70 | 50 20.70 | 50 
585] 48 5851748 ||) INO 4 hae eee 25.00 | 50 | 20.00 | 54} 21.00.) 54 
50 | 48 50 748) PINO MO... 2 eee 25.00°} 50. | 21.00 | 50): 20.45.) 50 
534| 54 534) 54> NOG eet ee ee 36.00 | 48 | 28.00 | 54 | 28.00 | 54 
75 | 48 75 | 48 Noses 52a ee Ee 27.00 | 50 23.00 | 54 23.00 | 54 
556) 54 629) *544h) MNO: oS. eee 26.00 | 48 | 16.50 | 44 | 17.00 | 44 
429) 56 429! 56 Noise 9cciettee eee 30.50 | 48 26.20 | 48 26.20 | 48 
867| 54 SOTO AE RING: TO 20a 0 sureties: 30.50 | 48 | 26.15 | 48 | 26.15 | 48 
60 | 48 60/48 GIN ORIIEee cee tee 31.00 | 48 | 28.40 | 44 | 28.40 | 44 
IN O21 Aes tee Sie Salt a ee 25.00 | 47 25.00 | 47 
No.wWlowirs hae eee 30.00 | 48 | 24.45 | 48 | 24.45 | 48 
325| 84 325| 84 
275) 84 275| 87 \|\Oven tenders— 
45 | 48 45 | 48 OFM ee 24.00 | 54 | 21.00 | 54 | 23.00 | 54 
34 | 84 39 | 72 No.2 BP. ee 25.00 | 54 25.00 | 60 25.00 | 60 
311] 56 363):<48 hy BNO RES Bh 8b Ree Ts 20 ee ee 21.47 | 54 | 20.57 | 60 
495| 48 495| 48 NOMAD ahs ORsINe te oe 8 19.00 | 50 19.00 | 50 
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TaBLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1934 1935 1929 
Industry | S| Industry — 
and Wages ) Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs and | Wages , Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per Occupation per |per 
week |wk.}| week |wk.|] week |wk week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
BREAD AND CAKE— Biscuits 
Concluded 
Mizxers— 
Oven tenders—Conc. 
INO Ail caccck ees aoe 32.00 |-54 | 19.00 | 54 
NOLES <class sais 28.00 | 50 23.65 | 50 
INOwe Gis cheek ts DS. 27.00 | 50 20.25 | 54 
INOS10. cc th ais 35.00 | 48 | 28.00 | 54 
INO BU Jt caer o> as. 30.00 | 50 | 24.00 | 54 
INO. 12 beeen 30.00 | 50 | 27.00 | 52 
Nog 13\4. 9k ak as tee 27.00 | 48 | 21.00 | 44 
INGO pil ae ee eee dees Mere moe eee 19.00 | 48 
INO: Ti: oie htaacs 33.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 
INO. 811G)ic eras ASN, ese. 32 00 | 48 | 27.90 | 48 
INOS oc ae eter se. cette 33.50 | 48 | 28.75 | 48 
IN O18 3 acide atte str 33.00 | 48 | 26.00 | 44 
INO BNO is aot caede dated leech: eee (eee 25.00 | 47 
INO n ZO od ons doeks 33.00 | 48 | 26.90 | 48 
Cake wrappers, 
female— 
UN rae ci, (eee: ane Se (ae 11.00 | 54 
INCOM ecto ctake rd oahtss 11.00 | 44 | 11.25 | 44 
NTO YSIS bey See Pe TA ee S| ea 12.50 | 46 
ING Aaa es Ande we 15.00 | 48 | 12.00 | 48 
ING Aad oe ee tas tess [eee ee Sc ea 10.50 | 48 
IN Gate Oth lrclocepod cane | ecee sti [oes 14.00 | 48 
NGS has RR ee eee ats [eee oleate 14.00 | 47 
Packer and wrappers, 
male— 
Kove by paces Mere SEOs 10.00 | 56 | 10.00 | 54 
INO Boh octanemds ste: 30.00 | 54 | 30.00 | 60 
TRIG P Bae Roce eae ol Semone dl bein 17.66 | 54 
INGO Beso terete: cate Itech noe os eae 16.00 | 50 
INO OR eects <x: 21.00 | 50 | 15.40 | 50 
INS (ONS Gye a 2 Re APA eects es | [Seaeh 19.00 | 54 
NOME Conn laces gare cla eek s ean 17.00 | 54 
INO BR SE eastside es [lee na cea Cae 15.00 | 54 
NOs Os ce. Se eIS 27.50 | 56 25.00 | 52 
INO BLO) cs ane eats: 15.00 | 50 | 15.00 | 48 
INO Bt Ao dana Sosa Ihe aah «| Sens 16.00 | 48 
Shippers— 
INCE ae Gore ee 25.00 | 54 | 11.00 | 54 
INO Dee cs tataene ke Dc 25.00 | 50 18.65 | 50 
INOS OM «, ickearhe teste 29.00 | 54 24.00 | 54 
IO SG Ain, Ame ci ors (Rice Menen ale Aea 16.00 | 46 
NIGAR OM td teyeraeees 33.00 | 60 26.00 | 54 
INiOeam Oly. asaya eee. 24.00 | 50 20.00 | 54 
UNIO eae Ferenc Ae: 25.00 | 50 21.00 | 48 
INOS | cathe hake Be.s 27.00 | 48 | 15.00 | 48 
NUON Oe ran eee, lew Bote cs aes 19.50 | 48 
ior Oe oh ts lars le fh cee IRS 18.00 | 44 
TRE RB Nee Panerai ame I (oe 23.00 | 48 
ANU oTe Ib ot eele Eocene (ere eee beh faol| tage 12.00 | 48 
INO Ste ccterateaancee : 26.00 | 50 | 22.00 | 48 
ING el ay id arene esas & « 29.00 | 48 22.30 | 48 
UNO LOR rae epee Nps |io cca teeta eens 16.00 | 48 
INGO el GP eey meat cont: Vests caste | aise 23.00 | 47 
INGal 7s 2. teapaes tons 25.00 | 48 | 24.45 | 48 
Delivery employees— 
INiOs Lee Seccpeeie eames Seca decane oem 14.50 | 50 
INO; (2s ee clcs 24.85a}....| 18.00a] 54 
INOse3: 53.4. 8aot eee. 32.50a| 54 22.50a} 60 
INOmg4 oad Jee sco bts lobe. 18.50 | 60 f 
INO ge OF os fateh shell ice See Se 24.35 | 56 242 bal Eoo CaNDY 
NOs OF ccc ah atc ofaae. lero deen SRAM 21.50 | 50 2200e i205 
NOs Ticaghe toto) teh en ee 15.00 | 55 | 15.00 | 55 \|\Candy makers, male— 
INOee 88.0 4caphas fete 24.00 | 50 20.70 | 50 20.70 | 50 IN GOUNL ask oS. 21.00 | 59 
One OR... to Rott. 25.00 | 50 21.00 | 54 22.00 | 54 INOMEON ted eee he fk 12.50 | 55 
Non 02. sae warn she 31.00 | 54 22.00 | 54 22.00 | 54 
INOS Hee F covet ie. 27.00a| 50 20.40a| 50 22.05a} 50 INOS E. ond omem oats. 21.00 | 50 
INGA 28.5 2 bP 30 9bal-een pee so0g|ea et 2oeD0G|boaalpNOaae ees... 25.00 | 55 
INOMISS .adeeiteh oes. 25 00a) 48° 1) 18.00a):48: | 18s00a|bO0r PP INO S95... ..4.08..4.55. 23.00 | 493 
INO 42.) are tek. [Foes See 18.00a\"48 |— 18e00alb48 | NomGa esses... 23.50 | 463 
IN Oegl Dae tastace wink « 24.00 | 44 | 18.00 | 44 | 18.75 | 44 
(SOMO teen eo tetck sae cle seb ccs elleiares 18.00 |248)1) 18:00") "48 INO MR a eames s. 25: 20.00 | 463 
NOM 72. Anata 26.00 | 50 23.00 | 54 23.00 | 54 INIOMES. ssa ks es 16.00-] 49 
INOS SH nA .mine baie 27.50 | 48 | 24.00 | 48 | 24.00 | 48 24.00 
INOral OF toma. Ges 26.00: 481) 21.50) 14401) 23700R Fa SaleeINOmeo! 022 a cose. 22.00 | 55 
INGO AN) See ae ea eel Paes aia ee oc 21.00) 1.483 | 2leb0als4 Sail INontO0h....: ae 2.05. 25.00 | 493 
IND, He ae Ge ee 26:00 S48 [822-000 485 le 21800 et ee imNiO my oe ee. 22,2 |. oleate | ate 
*Male. t Female. a Commission average. 

















| | | | | — | 


1934 1935 
Wages ;Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per per per per 
week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ 
55 | 20.40 | 55 
463| 20.00 | 46% 
55 | 16.00 | 55 
45 | 27.00 | 45 
45 | 22.00 | 45 
48 | 16-74 | 48 
52 | 23.65 | 55 
45 | 28.00 | 45 
492! 18.00 | 494 
474| 24.80 | 473 
55 | 17785.4565 
4631 11.00 | 463 
55 | 19.25 | 53 
45 | 24.75 | 45 
45 | 25.00 | 45 
48 | 15.60 | 48 
52 | 17.35. | 55 
45 | 16.00 | 45 
491] 19.85 | 493 
474] 24.30 | 473 
55 | 16.50 | 55 
463| 20.00 | 463 
55 | 26.00 | 55 
55 | 18.00 | 55 
45 | 23.85 | 45 
45 | 22.00 | 45 
48 | 15.60 | 48 
53 | 20.05 | 50 
45 | 21.00 | 45 
55 8.80 | 55 
4631 10.00 | 463 
La RE re 
45 | 12.60 | 45 
45 | 12.50 | 45 
48 | 12.53 | 48 
51 | 11.00 | 50 
45 | 11.00 | 45 
463} 11.00 | 464 
55 | 15.15 | 55 
462| 18.00 | 463 
55 | 18.00 | 55 
44.| 27.00 | 45 
46 | 17.65 | 50 
493] 22.50 | 494 
463 16.00 | 46% 
45 | 19.00 | 45 
48 | 16.20 | 48 
| 53 | 13.50 | 50 
492] 12.50 | 494 
230 55 | 22.00 | 55 
11.00-| 44... ate 
15.40 
16.10 | 45 | 16,50 | 48 
94.75 | 55 | 24.75 | 55 
16.20 | 493] 16.20 | 49% 
14.00-| 463 te 464 
45.00 45. 
22.32 | 464] 22.32 | 463 
16.00-| 49 Law 49 
25.00 25. 
21.25 | 51 | 20.80 | 50 
17.65 | 493] 19.15 | 493 
23.40 | 4721 23.40 ' 473 
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Taste X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1985 
Industry — | | Industry 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs and | Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per|] per _ |per Occupation per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week [|wk.| week |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
Canpy—Conceluded General butchers— 
INGOs BL besiake aon | ies eRe . 275} 50 .80 | 50 
Chocolate dippers, INO 3°22 aco ad-cea na ehesives fl ueis shat eer .34 | 50 .37 | 50 
female— INO HMG:..5, comer teraes .50 | 55 .50 | 474 
INOMKUM . ceeee coe CROC a ooulee POM ooe|= 115554|7057l| "SNorea ee fees ee .85 | 48 .85 | 48 
INOS 2%. eee tote 2OOOM SOR 165205845. -16550:)|' 48 Il. INOMED ae. chee cs ne .45 | 50 .45 | 50 
IN ON83)the..:dcee bate 13.00 | 55 11.00 | 55 11.55 | 55 INO £56 Bo stl ee de Meelis ieee ene .39 | 48 .89 | 48 
INO RASS. bea 15.00 | 44 9.90 | 44 QeO0N) 44:1) MINOW awa ao oe .46 | 48 .48 | 48 
IN| O-4 Des 5. te eetrteeiete 16250" || 4635/9 14.00!) 463). 14:00) 463) Nos 8). ..0..0.6. 56. .45 | 48- .45 | 48- 
INO SEG Gy.c.toeeeeaee 15.35 | 463] 16.28 | 463] 15.81 | 463 55 55 
BN OG Sigians clateevste ee 155.00))|499) 515 005|"463| -15500)| 463) “No. 99.%,... 25.5.5. .80 | 48 .325| 48 
INOATO Sos 21S eA ee aioaee .40 | 53 .40 | 48- 
Packers, female— 54 
INO BML: ahs. toe 9.00 | 59 7.70 | 55 Teeth) ead) ING), JUL, oon oposb ouoe 560) || ae! .85 | 54 
INO a2. 3 tea ines 12.00 | 50 Om Sma T1000 E48 oN NO A12 tas «totes ste all toe ctateeelatee =8i) | a2! 35) | 54 
UN O:983:\.5.2 cheer ers AZPOOR oom ee LOOM ooel 1125571 55.1) PINGSIB Pe. cides. sts .36 | 45 .405| 48 
INOSRA SS, . ate ee tees 14.00 | 44 8.10 | 44 Su1001 "445 SNOMEAGS 405. fone: .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
ING:E5 Fie, cee ees lee 15.25 | 463] 14.00 | 463) 14.00 | 465 
INOSNOai. cee eer, 15.81 | 463] 17.67 | 463] 17.67 | 463 
INO MRPhn co bee ree 12.50 | 49 | 12.50 | 463] 12.50 | 462 .40 | 54 .40 | 54 
ond) |p las) .85 | 50 
Shippers— .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
INO BEL roo hae ee 18.00 | 50 | 16.75 | 45 | 17.00 | 48 .85 | 48- .87 | 48- 
INO M2 85. tree close 30.00 | 55 | 25.00] 55 | 25.00 | 55 55 55 
INOSNS S555. Ree eee 22.00 | 463] 16.00-| 463] 17.00-| 462 .55 | 48 .50 | 48 
24.00 25.00 .275| 48 .325] 48 
IN OV BA ease a aera 23.27 | 493) 21.85 | 463) 21.85 | 463 .44 | 45 .40 | 48 
IN'O MRD. Bit, oh wees te ee 20.00 | 49 |} 20.00 | 49 | 20.00 | 49 
seth || BE .85 | 47% 
.88 | 50 .40 | 55 
45 | 12.50 | 48 W450 1859 .45 | 55 
492} 14.40 | 493 -48 | 50 .48 | 50 
463] 22.79 | 463 .43 | 48 .45 | 48 
495} 14.00 | 492 .385 | 48- .85 | 48- 
49 | 18.00 | 49 55 55 
493] 12.50 | 494)\Curers and 
473) 16.50 | 4723 cellarmen— 
INO MOL SS. eae ase .384 | 50 .36 | 48 
55 S725 8| FO all) MINO Mee ae. demon es A SS .32 | 474 
44 TR20| 044) INO BOS S45. cdo eaeaate: 130 | 54 .80 | 54 
467 |.~ 142008 |7463i| SNow4 oe. een ae .00 | 55 .30 | 55 
AG |: 129507 | F462] SNoted es... poe ae .45 | 55 5557] 59 
INGO) Aer ee ae .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
Meat Propucts INGOs this acteurs cae .50 | 50 .52 | 50 
INOMI8sd.cavees os oes .44 | 48 .44 | 48 
Stockyard men— per hour per hour per hour NOM9R?, id: 4es Sees .45 | 48 .45 | 48 
INGE EA ree ek ee ee RS OMISOON |< 35 nee sl eae : No MOS aoe bee .35 | 48- 35 | 48- 
INO Tee ovate eee .388 | 55 .89 | 55 .42 | 473 55 55 
INO SEO sn dae ae .883] 60 .333| 60 S3641050 | MNOMDL assets cere .405} 48 .405} 48 
INO 464 Socket eee -45 | 55 .545] 55 . 636) 55 INO MI2t eas Bote .275) 54 .025| 48 
INOARG ee lacie +45) | 55 .45 |. 55 540\2.. 5 NOMS Berean eae .275| 48 30 | 48 
INOAMG 85.) she cele heleete loa cs nen | ee .33 | 50 13301%50' 1 SNOMIASS...2.nes dees .88 | 54 .38 | 54 
INO SAT Saia sitter .45 | 48 .44 | 48 £444)°48 | GINOMMS Fas. Aibew acess coc uae oleae .385} 54 135. | 54 
INO.2G 05). 01 85 dealew ace eee aes .85 | 48- $35.1 :48=1| @INOMIGGE: cdiaee notes .395} 48 415} 48 
55 55 INO MD SS.5. 288 bee3: .36 | 45 .36 | 48 
BNO O:s cecbesecieee .40 | 48 .275| 48 .80 | 48 Sausage cutters— 
INOS 10: <i 2tociotcsctnerosni| sake eee | eee .36 | 60 T0250" 545) MNOMOLN:. .. daseeeee SOD ADO .85 | 474 
INO RF eRe eee .45 | 49 .3885| 48 F405 48: INOS OSs. btn eters .30 | 54 .30 | 54 
INOF 12: oars eee .45 | 48 .85 | 48 rO0a|748 I} ING Mowe Sess .38 | 50 40 | 55 
Slaughterers— NOYES. Pee aes PAD bot tear elem, . 
INO fel. £55 el torsos .40 | 55 POO EOD $3.7-5|"4:73|| DNOWMD eee tee eee 230° 1°50 .30 | 50 
IN OSE 22.) ch eerste .55 | 40 .50 | 40 £505 7400 SNOW b eeeeneeeee .44 | 48 .44 | 48 
INGSBS oo. vcenesie ciel .55 | 50 .40 | 50 P4055 INOS Wias.aeee eects BEF al We isa Baume loser 
INOS 243...) Bislaser .50 | 55 .50 | 50 EOOa| BOO 55 
INQaeO is. cheat cnce .60 | 50 eo} 00 75615) -50)|| INOwsSi dames cee .885] 48 .385] 48 
UINiOu=' Gt yee tetas .55 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 INO 459 oe «id Ae bo ete .275| 48 .30 | 48 
INOSE7 sco ees .47 | 48 .44 | 48 444-1 48 || SINOSIOi.G. Oe. hae .42 | 48 .44 | 48 
INO RS oso ee tees .55 | 48 .53 | 48 £03) ||48 | INONTIES we ee .40 | 50 .40 | 48 
INO 89 |. oh ee dean | sc. cee eens .35 | 50 .875| 48 ||Casing makers— 
INOVLO Se PE eae tsi .475| 48 .825| 48 $365|"485l| SNOs Les... | Sees) .86 | 50 .386 | 48 
IN an Re oe Ser Re eo .375) 55 .375| 54 INOSN2 Se. ie. BESS 200 | 55 .30 | 474 
IN OLD sce sore ae ete .45 | 48 42 | 48 .44 | 48 INOS One. cates ores .30 | 54 .30 | 50 
INO MS 4S eee deters 1651}50 .515} 45 S015 848:||\ SINGS 4 ee. 2. ee ceeee 684 | 45 POON) OD 
Hide trimmers— INOW TELS. se acne -50° | 55 .50 | 55 
No CLP lateness 300) 150 soz | 55 Foo sed (2i| MINOWEGle fee .83 | 50 708° | 50 
IN OUND Sh. rasa Soot .85 | 40 .30 | 54 KOOED4. || SNOW STCe. deere .415] 48 .42 | 48 
IN OSES SEU hone -48 | 55 .48 | 55 248 °-( 00, 1 ENO eGue. acne cee .32 | 48- .82 | 48- 
IN OVaES Fons Jaaeleite pers .45 | 48 .45 | 48 .45 | 48 55 55 
INOURD 2S. «1. Sao sete Pea | Gs .82 | 48- 4356/48) MNOUO. oot ee .335] 54 .35 | 48 
55 55 INOMTOES. Pee hoes -385| 48 .42 | 48 
IN 216 40... J). doe de tie .40 | 48 .885] 48 .3885| 48 NOS SSy ioe fah cee .275| 48 .315| 48 
INO: GHAR. tae geeee. .425| 48 .30 | 48 voOl"48 | SINOPIZIe 7.1 ee cee .80 | 54 .825| 54 
IN OSHS RE. - FEN pa etttalltis aeraieall eters .45 | 54 $45°/"54 I CNOM1322...2. Co Bey .395] 48 .415]} 48 
INOS Oo ack bee saree -40 | 49 .42 | 48 eAOuIK4AS I INOW 1a ie aerator .36 | 45 .36 | 48 
INOs10n. cette .465| 50 .88 | 45 .08 | 48] No. 15. . daceeten cecllanion age ee. -40 | 48 -40 | 48 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Industry a SS Industry | | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs and — Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ . $ $ $ 
Meat Propucts— Shippers— 
—Concluded No. 1 36 | 50 .36 | 48 
Soulmoo .85 | 472 
Sausage makers, 30 | 60 .380 | 60 
male— 36 | 50 :382 | 55 
INGOs gral seek are 8 ahs We thee ee FOS DO 40 | 50 .40 | 50 
IN Ogg 2 We). eles ae 40 | 45 BSD DA 44 | 48 .44 | 48 
INO .c83 BH eb ct Ree 50 | 55 RAQR EDS 32 | 48- .35 | 48- 
INO. fi4 Se eh See A5 | 50 .85 | 48- 55 55 
55 42 | 48 .42 | 48 
ING gee. ch Re tee 35 | 60 .275| 54 425] 48 .425| 48 
iNovem ice Chars, Sea oe (Ce .405) 55 42 | 54 .42 | 54 
INO. Ulnar e eee ce 44 | 50 .40 | 50 395] 48 415] 48 
IN OVO NS ee ote at 45 | 48 .40 | 48 405} 45 405| 48 
37 | 48 37 | 48 
Sausage makers 
temale— 
INO sal Sieh el Re (Pe hel eka llc eee .18 | 50 345} 55 364 
INOs Ee cee alae cs .30 | 48 .34 | 48 40 | 55 42 | 55 
INGE. Ci nee TO OCD EERO! > COCR ee, Gee .23 | 44- 34 | 60 .34 | 60 
48 48 | 50 .48 | 50 
INO Sad Bee ovsistaly ole Sek | [se cbs ide lovee .27 | 48 683} 48 683] 48 
NODS st olele clectte| Sie sto wtete [ts ake .265} 48 51 | 48 51 | 48 
INO ABO. 12 sect dete 318} 44 .318] 44 50 | 48- 50 | 48- 
IN OSs alee ei losers 30 | 48 .30 | 48 55 55 
31 | 60 416} 48 
458} 48 .50 | 48 
Lard makers, male— 42 | 54 42 | 54 
Oia Was Sees Sree 38 | 50 -40 | 50 485) 45 46 | 48 
INC Pee, eS SOO) es OS. ocd: .03 | 55 49 | 48 51 | 48 
INO sO SAPs cieeicts Oe 33 | 40 .33 | 54 
INO aa Bey dR ste He aa 55 | 55 .30 | 55 
INOW BOS ost ie acdsee 45 | 55 .45 | 55 485| 56 485] 56 
INO: AEG eee b see ae tee 42 | 50 .40 | 50 446] 56 .446] 56 
INO cand Wet cc itis cle Ses 44 | 48 .44 | 48 545] 55 .545| 55 
INO MeO ae cctcteeiae <ee 39 | 48 .39 | 48 46 | 56 .46 | 56 
INO M0 Ma a sea as cee 425) 55 .385 | 48- 62 | 48 .62 | 48 
55 625) 48 .69 | 48 
INO ve Oma crsrtela siete .40 | 48 .35 | 48 73 | 48 .75 | 48 
INOS aa. se oe 275) 50 262) 45 448] 56 .523) 48 
545) 56 .57 | 48 
625] 48 .625| 48 
Lard makers, female— 50 | 48 .525| 48 
Noel fH oor cise tees [Rte ae ae lllozicte .18 | 50 50 | 48 -50 | 48 
INO G2 ea eseeae series 25 | 55 .22 | 55 
ENOSS Be cee eet Sepa 29 | 48 .28 | 48 
NOs C4 2a asides 30 | 48 .28 | 48 40 | 56 .40 | 56 
INOagD cea t ee ch one lee oo ee .23 | 44- 357| 56 .357| 56 
48 365] 55 .380 | 50 
INO MnO sac coca ss es 25 | 48 23 | 48 41 | 56 .41 | 56 
ING Guan caoahes 32 | 48 32 | 48 54 | 48 .54 | 48 
44 | 48 .515| 48 
45 | 48 .45 | 48- 
Fertilizers— 55 
INOM Lia adh eases ¢ 40 | 55 700 | 59 44 | 48 .44 | 48 
NOinee hence ae cate 50 | 55 40 |) 55 373] 56 .437| 48 
INO sro eee cc bce .cfeatste 42 | 50 .39 | 50 425) 56 .45 | 48 
INO sand aeaksee ere slo stays 45 | 48 .36 | 48 44 | 56 .44 | 48 
IN'O aD spate Biche vie tere 40 | 60 .275| 60 40 | 48 .40 | 48 
INO 0 sare bape He nore 40 | 48 .30 | 48 385] 48 .415] 48 
IN Osan 4 Oa ee ore le sens 40 | 54 .34 | 54 455| 48 455| 48 
IN(O.eS aaah ters stents 40 | 49 .885| 48 
IN OsneD apa na heres oto eeewe 44 | 50 .86 | 45 
225) 50 .25 | 50 
30 | 50 .30 | 48 
Coolers and freezers— 30 | 54 .30 | 54 
INO See Lipton Gee aie htck: 40 | 55 FOO Do 30 | 50 .36 | 50 
IN Ole Cited ree feted 40 | 50 41 | 54 42 | 48 .42 | 48 
INO CO oo ebster aibe rete 42 | 48 .39 | 48 32 | 48- .35 | 48- 
INGORE 5 Secon tettrorets 46 | 48 .445| 48 55 55 
INO teed eee Gee d tad 35 | 55 .35 | 48- 33 | 48 .383 | 48 
55 25 j\i50! |... cetera. 
IN Ovi Gian, hoe aqeisstavshane 40 | 48 44 | 48 385] 48 .40 | 48 
INFOS 1 eee eee eee a 425) 60 30 | 55 36 | 45 .36 | 48 
BN Obem Slee secsrste: fers obs 425| 54 36 | 54 
BREWERY Propvucts 
Packers— Wash-house men— per wk. per wk. per wk. 
IN Oem eae brcee sel stoves 35 | 55 40 | 55 42 BS Wl GINO tel ters cs Ges, «1 o.c8<2 20.00 | 47 | 20.00 | 44 | 20.00 | 44 
ONO MERE IAG «br cieqeisteneceys 54 | 50 44 | 50 44150 WP INO ww2s a «ce tek.) cn’ 22.40 | 56 | 20.90 | 55 | 20.90 | 55 
INOMROR rae sce dinc's « 42 | 48 44 | 48 44 | 48 IN OBES? cick cieih: «1s. ds: 22.80 | 60 22.80 | 60 22.80 | 60 
INTO COS aoe a go een 375) 55 87 | 48- 40 | 48 IN(O gy fee. eR ois Sc) 31.50 | 70 18.00 | 45 18.00 | 45 
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Taste X.--WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Contimued 


Industry 
and 
Occupation 


BREWERY Provucts 
—Continued 


Wash-house men—Con. 


1929 


Wages 


per 
week 


$ 








1934 1935 
Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages 
per| per |per] per 
wk.| week |wk.| week 

$ $ 
48 | 26.10 
45 | 24.50 
60 | 24.50 
50 | 24.50 
50 | 24.50 
48 | 24.50 
60 | 26.46 
45 | 25.00 
538 | 21.50 
47 | 23.00 
44 | 19.80 
44 | 32.60 
44 | 33.00 
48 | 29.50 
44 | 920.00 
493) 15.00 
40 | 14.00 
44) 17.50 
50 | 20.00 
54 | 24.50 
45 | 25.00 
44] 19.80 
50 | 24.50 
50 | 24.50 
60 | 24.50 
60 | 26.46 
45 | 24.50 
56 | 27.50 
53 | 22.50 
53 | 18.00 
47 25.00 
44 24 .20 
50} 35.90 
44 | 32.60 
48 29.50 
48 | 29.50 
60 | 33.00 
50} 20.00 
54 | 24.50 
45 | 26.00 
44 | 21.56 
50 | 35.00 
60 24.50 
50 | 24.50 
47 | 28.00 
44 26.40 
48 | 30.60 
491/ 18.00 
44 | 20.00 
50 | 18.00 
SO) aaees 25:2 
ARE. ees 
50 | 25.00 
50 24.50 
50 24 50 
60 | 26.40 
45 | 24.50 
48 22.50 
53 23 .50 
47 | 22.00 
44 19.80 
48 | 31.00 
48 29.00 
48 | 29.00 
44} 14.00 
55 19.25 
40 14.00 
44 19.25 
45 23 .50 
50 22.50 
50 22.50 











1929 








per 


per 


1934 1935 
Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages ,; Hrs 
per |per| per 
wk.| week |wk.|] week |wk. 
$ $ 
20.00 | 50 | 22.50 
15.00 | 48 | 22.50 
24.00 | 60 | 24.30 
15.80 | 45 | 22.50 
19.50 | 53 | 19.50 
23.00 | 47 | 23.00 
30.25 | 44 | 33.00 
29.00 | 48 | 29.00 
25.00 | 48 | 25.00 
29.50 | 48 | 29.50 
30025 4/555)" 80825 
80.00 | 50 30.00 
26.00 | 50 |} 26.00 
27.00 | 48 | 27.00 
26.00 | 45 | 27.50 
30.00 | 50 | 30.00 
24.50 | 50 | 24.50 
36.00 | 60 | 32.40 
30.50 | 53 | 30.50 
25.00 | 47 | 24.00 
35.16 | 45 SOLO 
33.00 | 48 | 33.00 
RE tcl Me 31.00 
33.00 | 48 | 33.00 
25.00 |.50 | 25.00 
22.00 | 45 | 25.00 
22.50 | 48 | 25.00 
24.00 | 60 | 25.00 
24.00 | 54 25.00 
25.00 | 57 | 25.00 
24.50 | 54 22.50 
27.00 | 60 27.00 
20.00 | 60 | 22.50 
15.00 | 53 | 18.00 
23.00 | 47 | 23.00 
31.00 | 48 | 381.00 
29.50 | 48 29.50 
31.00 | 48 | 31.00 
30.00 | 44 | 30.00 
30.80 | 56 30.80 
28.00 | 56} 28.00 
33.18 | 84 33.18 
29.40 | 49 | 33.60 
28.00 | 50 28.00 
30.00 | 45 | 30.00 
30.00 | 72 | 27.50 
42.00 | 84 | 42.00 
33.60 | 56 | 33.60 
26.00 | 44 26.00 
33.00 | 72 26.40 
34.00 | 48 | 34.00 
26.55 | 47 | 26.55 
35.04 | 48 ) 35.04 
35.04 | 48 | 35.04 
35.04 | 48 35.04 
33650 | 56 | 83.50 
33.50 | 56 33.50 
25.00 | 48 | 29.00 
15.00 | 44 | 15.00 
20.00 | 50 20.00 
28.00 | 56 28.00 
27.00 | 56 27.00 
24.64 | 56 24.64 
24.50 | 49 28.00 
21.00 | 50 21.00 
33.60 | 84 33.60 
27.90 | 56 | 27.90 
26.00 | 45 | 26.00 
33.60 | 56 | 33.60 
27.50 | 56 27.50 
33.50}, 62. | 33200 
33.60 | 56 ' 33.60 


a Industry 
Hrs and Wages 
per Occupation per 
wk. week 
$ 
Bottlers, other—Conc. 
INO eGo os chet eal oka tee nee 
INOW Oi a eee eee 24.00 
INOLOe oes eee eee 30.00 
48 INOcel ec nee: cere 17.50 
50 INO S12), ooh ae cee 22.50 
50 INOS Aas se eee eee 26.00 
DO: |! PINGS: cr oben cee 30.25 
50 NOSIS Ree eee 29.00 
SOL) MENOs1G. ac. teers 25 .00 
5On |) WNOeIe. occk ee eee 29.50. 
50 
53 |l\Coopers— 
47 INOS. 2 Nee ee ee 
44 INO Doh era nearness 33.00 
44 INOt ote oes ee 24.00 
44 INOW Tae tok gee tee 30.00 
44 IN OND coke cee 26.00 
INO. Gis. Coe oe Aen sce ee 
44 INOS fs See es 27.00 
AOL. SNOUS. 2003. 2e hee 36.00 
40 Nh aINONNO. 4c bee eee 32.00 
SO BNowlO. 2 oct. 20 ee 30.00 
GO INO METS) ek ae 35.16 
OOF INOr does ees aaa 33.00 
DO Wc INO} Losey wee Aeeeres 35.00 
44 Bi Wo pe: Saoepaatis Sahay SOS Ree, Stall a tod 
50 
50 Motor truck drivers— 
50! PIN OV) eh eee Hs Se 25.00 
SOs VNOM2 2. eee oe 22.00 
50 
50: SNOB... eae eee. 25.00 
53 NO O14 5 on tee ee 24.00 
53 INO MED Se oc eck eel oso eee ee 
47 Wt SNGOAMG Uo. sees hk See cicosb ee ee 
44 INO: 7. or, OE ee 24.50 
50 |) GINO 288)! tee oe 30.00 
44 Nos)... 2 See 32.50 
AS i INOS LOM hese cee 25.00 
AS lt INOS Iles, Seas eee 30.00 
INO 12 re: eae 29.50 
Noise nat eer ee: 29.50 
60.1 UNO 4. hee ae 30.00 
60 
50 ||Engineers— 
45-" "Nook: : 2k ne 30.00 
BO! | RINGS 228 = sae pias 38.50 
44 || SNO283. 555 5 eee 30.00 
BO GNoOVe4 1). ee eee 33.00 
50h INOSROm es Sere nae 33.60 
50: | NOME Gees ae 28.00 
Ail INOS leah ae 28.00 
44 
44 INO ARS. ES ve 25.00 
IN OJ 5. 2 Gee oe eee 35.00 
INOA1O. 4.5 the ee 33.60 
4051 ONOSEL.. ck Beare ee | ae 
90-|| @No“12>) eee eae 36.00 
60:|| SNo#13...) bee 42.00 
sacx|| (Nowa... Sees 36.00 
| “NOMS .o ee oe 37.92 
BO ie, NoreliGe ee seee epee 37.92 
50 f Noo 5 Bee 37.92 
90! HacINos Se act apene eee 30.50 
50 2 NOM 9. ieee ae oo!.00 
DO) eIN'O:420) spear eee 37.50 
50 
53 ||Firemen— 
a7) SNOPaL ae ane 20.00 
44 INCOR 2s 2 eee ee 20.00 
A8-\) BINOMcOts, cc keen tee 28.00 
44 INO M4 ae ee ee 27.00 
48 tev NOL A kee 27.00 
INO:622) Soares 28.00 
IO uc ee ere 23.00 
44 IN Oui sic oe eae 25.20 
5D: SINO OL. 5 eee eee 31.00 
40:1) SNOM0. . eee ae 26.00 
55 
A5-N- CIN ODI oe eee 30.00 
Oi, NOs 3-28 eae eee 27.50 
DOU SING aL one. eee ees 30.00 
00) [PV NoPias ) <a ere nee 32.00 
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Tasle X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Industry re Industry oe 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and | Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per per per per | Occupation per per per per per per 
week |wk.| week |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |{wk. 
$ $ : $ $ $ 

BREWERY PRopDvUcTS Grindermen—Conce. 

—Concluded IN@. Dawe se Beka CRRrMe eee > Bae rer .455| 36 .455| 48 
INGO DO ech ds. « 55 | 48 .49 | 48 .52 | 48 

Firemen—Conce. INI Ee 1c ne 45 | 48 .45 | 48 45 | 48 
INOS aetna ey 23.50 | 48 23500 elboo ING), Visae ae GSeee SBE 60 | 48 .58 | 48 58 | 48 
No #607 aoe es 20.60 | 47 20.60 | 47 INOR20 sae ae sda cs 45 | 48 -40 | 48 43 | 48 
INO SET os... Me ane 29.00 | 56 29.00 | 56 Nias SURLISE Bes Se eee 43 | 48 .38 | 36 38 | 48 
INO PIS weet eee lt oa: OO (B48. |cceae. oer. lier cecleen cee cde. INI®, Ske 5G Be Bn ROS Ce Meee Bese a eee .50 | 48 50 | 48 
INOEIOs i suet te ake 28.50 | 56 | 28.50 | 48 

Chippermen— 

Labourers— ING. JG2 eS Se ee eee ee ee eee .82 | 434 232 848 
ING pls. ate a. Be 15:00 | 44 he T5RO0 P44 tl INOBE2: oe. 4. 9. 5.8 3h ibd 275) 60 275| 60 
INO @$2 Sa. niet ees ee Toto. 30 13775-|/ 50 INI@.." Sip a ie 3 aes Al aan 28 | 48 33 | 40 
INO SES tae eee 21.00 | 60 21.00 | 60 INO Ma's et ee 4s Es 49 | 48 85 | 48 35 | 48 
INO GPa) eee a a8e: TARO) 1540) | eb OMS OI eENOMNO we: 1. Se. 2 54. 37 {od 34 | 48 36 | 48 
INOREDS oa. eee 22.20 | 60 22.20 | 60 INOMEOs 9s 4085. 4.43. 45 | 54 34 | 60 36 | 48 
INOSRG: £2 aoRs 4 See. 23.40 | 48 23.40 | 48 INOW ialtds 3.8. ES; 40 | 48 35 | 48 38 | 48 
INOSAL. 524 wel 2 BAe 2 OOPECOU EL CORSO MIN ON UMENOMEG ee cose 4s 6). Is. cache le eek 34 | 66 36 | 53 
INOSESs cet Re eee 19.20 | 48 20.25 | 45 BNOMMO pes. sibs Sek. 1h oath tS | eR. 35 | 48 37 | 48 
INO MEO ea ibe tee fe eehceee s Meters 20.007 | 44 }e 30k00R|P48 ll MINOSION a, 5. 8-....52°. 33 | 60 30 | 66 32 | 68 

INOREL Stes: Sa. 1.58. 35 | 54 34 | 48 36 | 48 

INORE2 Sak. He. 5 28. 40 | 54 SoU ROO 37 | 48 

PuLP AND PaPER INOMIS teed. ob. Ad 44 | 48 543 lea0 43 | 48 
INOREA a AS. 8. BGs onthe ce cle ek -43 | 42 43 | 48 

A—Purp INOSLS Sere. od. 2. 05: 52.55 47 | 55 47 | 55 
NOGGIN. c-6 Fe es.clc cates cs iinet .36 | 54 38 | 53 

Wood handlers*— per hour per hour INOMU Tene. oa. 1. ee. 37 | 54 815] 54 315] 54 
Nos St oooh inc (tooo edie: 3 3 Sail MENOAES cee. ..<.42hn. .388 | 48 315] 52 315] 52 
INOS oie. sat atte see 275) 54 275| 54 INIOMIG) Goes. ab. se 45 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 
INOSL OS maa stow eee 25 | 54 25 4 ING). A Ee .40 | 48 43 | 42 43 | 28 
INOS arom ae teens 34 | 48 34 | 48 INOS 21 pees. | a8: -40 | 48 45 | 32 45 | 40 
Note Dinca ieee 32 | 48 34 | 48 INOR22 = teed. asd oe bs 62 | 48 50 | 48 52 | 48 
INGA 6! 2% bares Poe 25 | 60 28 | 60 INI). Bhi Sc Gee ee 45 | 48 44 | 48 44 | 48 
TRIO voy ae ro cae tetot 30 | 48 32 | 48 INV 0), 17 Een 44 | 72 51 | 48 51 | 48 
INO MB. Ace eee: 34 | 48 SORIPSS I MUNO Seo een. nd. 4. oe. 50 | 48 44 | 48 47 | 48 
INO SEO 5 Sek) | OS 30 | 60 SORIA SUINO BO mere tase &b.s [oo occa: [ether 34 | 48 34 | 48 
INOS ROSS ares: te ei 315] 48 SIGMA SA eINO ma emer. Mls. Sie. |. aces dks [tase 45 | 48 45 | 48 
NiOgLL ch. Set cee 18 | 48 18 | 4 
INGORLON AORS Lhe: 2412, 24 | 72 || Acid makers— 

INIORRES ES 8 aed eke | ea eee & 33 | 54 35 | 5 OM ss oo 8. lors catacine Tonite .66 | 60 66 | 48 
NIONT 4S os RAST eRe: 30 | 66 32 | 68 ING.) WARE ay Be ae eee .645) 50 -485 485] 51 
INOS ASS atc 30 | 60 32 | 54 ING). BEE 5 See eee .48 | 48 -44 | 56 44 | 56 
INiomO: Onc} aed ye 30 | 48 32 | 48 IN OMEA tra. 3.3.6 Sai. .85 | 48 .67 | 48 68 | 48 
NOM LT oz ee eee SES sv fiete ga chet al eee 345] 48 35 | 48 INOMBD eee te chi: .72 | 48 .65 | 48 68 | 48 
Noms. eae ee: 43 | 36 43 | 48 INO MRO aged. Hebe 8s Ge .60 | 48 .50 | 48 53 | 48 
INOMAG. od BE. Re: 35 | 60 35 | 60 INOS. WACe os Bees .695| 48 .03 | 48 55 | 48 
INO8 20... 402. ees tae: 42 | 50 42 | 50 IN OMS Jace dc fobs uc So. .53 | 48 .48 | 48 48 | 48 
INOS29E. Heegast 20%: 40 | 48 43 | 48 INO MMO emia et os bd. |). « citomtae |. ee .60 | 48 64 | 48 
INGE 22) 28 ee settitec sees telat 30 | 54 315} 53 INOMUO Meow. oxo. 75 | 48 .10 | 36 74 | 48 
INGE23 ena ae 41 | 48 41 | 48 INOWED ase a. a. ie. 75 | 48 .70 | 48 74 | 48 
INO 24. Oe ee. Lee: 43 | 36 43 | 48 IN (03. Ue yee 82 | 48 LLU (B80 77 | 48 
INOR25" Ba em ke cee 43 | 48 AS Wes OFAN Ommlor ein see. 255055. | uso cche suas, pieethe .68 | 36 68 | 36 
INOS 20) ae see 43 | 48 AS HIAS HINO MLA, wards ek. 6 £3. 74 | 48 .67 | 48 67 | 48 
INOS 27+ Sr tre cee: 44 | 48 SAA SAS NOD sees. ke 8 65 | 60 .59 | 48 59 | 48 
ING S282 hs Been ee 40 | 48 43 | 48 INGOs Ok. bce See (ee a ee oe .54 8 565} 48 

INGY, We dices Sees 54 | 48 .465| 48 465} 48 

Grindermen— INOMIS ana. Loto: 61 | 52 Bayt EY 54 | 52 
INO si Lic) is een ec «isco oe 42 | 54 AD ea SoH MIN OmLO) eee ee... csi- 67 | 48 69 | 48 69 | 40 
TIMES Feaalit god Grito b eee teen ene 28 | 40 31 | 40 INS), CANO Gos ae 65 | 48 64 | 32 64 | 60 
INO BESS: 2.8 eels Bek. 319] 48 319} 48 INO, VANE ENS a. eee 75 } 48 65 | 48 70 | 48 
INio ged: 25. a5.) see: 43 | 48 AB wikas INO M22 net aes. Oe 65 | 48 59 | 48 59 | 48 
INO SEO). coe. eee eee 42 | 36 44 | 36 INOM2a nee 3. 3. 75 | 48 82 | 48 82 | 48 
INOZRGE Sodas he. 42 | 36 Ad VAS BINO S24. a wee. 3. 58 | 48 395) 48 43 | 48 
INIOBE (iar a es 42 | 36 SAA EASA INO Sepa ae vee -\c fc 56 | 48 42 | 48 42 | 48 
NiO ga 8)c id eee ne: 42 | 36 FAS BIGS On IN OWAO rn ete, poids. |. o0 se-siem bone’ 65 | 48 65 | 48 
INGO SED. cs eRe Bs 40 | 36 .40 | 36 
INO m1 0::.. 2s een: 204072 .20 | 72 ||Digester cooks— 

Nig aly) aos Cae. PHP \ iG SHON 7h Omnis ere. Ss. |. oo he athe lla Paes .78 | 60 78 | 48 
INO. SUDA a Sees ota oe. 44 | 48 AG de4SaluNOmee. eee cee ol. o 3s .545] 50 . 625 625] 51 
Nosl3: 2). tee. am. 25 | 48 QT AGASH I NOES). coe ane ct. Se. .70 | 48 66 | 56 66 | 56 
INOg14. So Ree ose. 40 | 48 42 | 48 IN© SAA oben. os .85 | 48 72 | 48 80 | 48 
INOBIS.. Ao Lee eat: 41 | 36 43 | 36 INIOE OR toe oe .56 | 48 495| 48 495| 48 
NOS 1GoS er eA ane 40 | 48 42-1748) INO GEG. ee athe at. is) .68 | 48 55 | 48 55 | 48 
TMOS Ecc delete otros | tees serena ioe ce 41 | 48 41 | 48 NOE WG GAs > SB Bee .80 | 48 70 | 48 73 | 48 
INORIS it heat ee, 38 | 36 38c1 VG? | NOES. foek Seri oi .78 | 48 72 | 48 76 | 48 
INTO SEO) oh SIND 45 | 36 245 A\G4S INO GRO ane ercts o's. .85 | 48 76 | 40 79 | 40 
INOS 20 ore SE Sein | eee eee Leah ee 43 | 42 43 21148) | INOS eee ee ce. 85 | 48 70 | 48 73 | 48 
INO S21 s 2 ee a ce, 40 | 48 AB c\PAS ENO Bile ee eee, Sh. | 56 svats: Sete fio dade 67 | 48 70 | 48 
NOM 22 foe. See ae. |e OS eee hae 43 | 48 44 | 48 INCOM eee EE. oho | ss abs Side Lorber 63 | 48 63 | 48 
INOR23FS 2. 88s. 0: 44 | 40 AAWES0. eeN Omb ieee PEE. 23. |. 0.0 cle cite ls eek 71 | 48 75 | 48 
INO B24: ie, ee eee 46 | 56 46 UGG INO at ek a. o.. 1.05 | 48 86 | 36 90 | 48 





*Includes boommen, pondmen, conveyormen, block handlers, sorters, loaders, unloaders, barkermen, splittermen 
and others who ordinarily receive the same wage. 
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TasLE X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 







1929 1935 





1934 
















Industry -— Industry 
and | and | 
Occupation per |per} per |per Occupation 





hour |wk.| hour |wk. 


es | ee | ee ff | | | | | | | | | 






Wet machine men and 
pressmen— 


PULP AND PAPER 
—Continued 









were reer erorestosoesesetooece 


A—Pvute—Concluded : RRS, soe, SAE 


«6 9 2 Wee. se 0) 0) se 6) le © elete « «fixie o0 


Digester cooks—Conce. Ce Sa Ae Oe 
No. 15 












ING AE oiccrc homens ce cleans lone é : B—NEWSPRINT 





ree ee ee ee OC ec i er ery 


Beater engineers— 
wel 
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TasLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 

















1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1985 
Industry wo Industry a | | 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and — Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per}| per |per}| per | per Occupation per |{per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

PaPER AND PULP iFourth hands— 
—Continued TOD ae RE SR Vere eee ie Dare .62 | 48 .62 | 48 
INIG PAG Ae es Se .85 | 48 CA05ilawee .405| 48 
B—NEwWSPRINT— INS SRR pe es .56 | 48 .396| 48 .396| 48 
Continued INO WBAS Rie oack.caits .52 | 48 .47 | 48 .58 | 48 
INGPEED Stee Sasiciera cate sou a 48 .60 | 36 eet |) Ste 
Machine tenders—Cone. INKS) WSs Haan See .52 | 48 .40 | 36 .42 | 36 
NOM 2.05.5.4- es ee ees lic sc etal oe he 1.21 | 48 PO RRAS a MPN OM 7.2.6. .00 6. 8. .45 | 48 45 | 36 47 |-36 
INOS ..u.5 dc eee ete 67 | 48 .50 | 48 FARIA SHIMMNOEES. ....c) 00h. = dis. .65 | 48 50 | 36 53 | 36 
INIOWSAN Fc oc cassie sieht 1.13 | 48 1.02 | 48 TOT ASHIIMONONE Oo. 0k cee. |. totes .60 | 48 45 | 36 47 | 36 
INGral Dice ts cote eats 1.36 | 48 1.20 | 48 1896 TASH BeNOMOW.. 2 eh... .55 | 48 495| 36 495} 36 
INOGLG 5-0 tees cee 1.30 | 48 1.20 | 48 TROORIEASHIMM NOM... 2-08). okt. 61 | 48 55. | 48 55 | 48 
1 Coy Ga Pe A he 1.18 | 48 1.13 | 36 MTSU ASH MNOMLD | cock a. clettve!| eretiicucendlloterare 49 | 48 55 | 48 
NORRIS... 5 3:8 « Sette tts 1.49 | 48 1.40 | 36 PT dOr4StyBENOeds.......0k 6. Jk. .61 | 48 50 | 48 .53 | 48 
NORAD 5 cc5 5 estore. tte! | aoe eel omen 1.04 | 36 ria || SX8 ||| iN Ke). Ra ae .61 | 48 55 | 48 .58 | 48 
INOF 20... «04. Bs 3 tees 1.27 | 48 .93 | 48 AOQRIPASHIENOmLD... . 2. 5. ( Jes .63 | 48 55. | 52 .65 | 51 
INOR215 24S Sete ake elle .88 | 48 SOMEAS WEEN OmiLG...-. .. oe. hs. .62 | 48 58 | 36 .58 | 48 
INOR22). orsi4s ete settee | ote ccrrete mel ote 1.40 | 36 PAQMIAS I BONOE?.......00.. OR. .64 | 48 60 | 48 .60 | 48 
INIOR23)5, octets + tet 1.54 | 48 1.68 | 48 AG CORAS UMN OMS... .tcctt wt feolon:|ns chteete ali detees 59 | 36 .59 | 36 
INIOB24 . cs. 4 octtte no ite 1.54 | 48 1.49 | 32 PAGUMAS BBANOoM9.. we uk. .68 | 48 49 | 48 .52 | 48 
INIOB25 0; daa tes 193) 48 1.18 | 48 ROSAS IMMNOMZO® .. 5 cue helene (ee.08 stots cll ooo 45 | 48 .45 | 48 
INIOW26 fc scan: ae 1.51 | 48 1.48 | 48 UASCIAS TGR NOeel..... A U.n0GR.].. Le ERE. 60 | 36 .60 | 36 
INO 27 cachet ete 1.54 | 48 1.29 | 48 Ager AS MiNOwes......00.1 uh. .65 | 48 63 | 48 .63 | 24 
Nowe... 25.) Oe, 1.30 1 48.| 1.17. |48.|. aeqporasit MeNones..... 25:. Gk. 65 | 48 60 | 32 -60 | 48 
ENOM29 6.0 te Hames see |S wees ite oe 1.05 | 48 TRORMIEAS TH MUNOweSs. nt. oe cb ees .66 | 48 58 | 48 .62 | 48 
; 63 | 48 63 | 48 








42 | 48 .42 | 48 
375 .375| 48 
308] 48 .3808] 48 
39 | 48 .52 | 48 
40 | 36 .42 | 36 
37 | 36 .39 | 36 
40 | 36 .42 | 36 
Bye eRte .39 | 36 
475] 36 .475} 36 
50 | 48 .50 | 48 
41 | 48 .45 | 48 
41 | 48 .43 | 48 
46 | 48 .48 | 48 
50 | 52 .50 | 51 
Hi \eoG .52 | 48 
: ; 5DeleoO .55 | 48 
: il 2 56 | 36 .56 | 36 
IN'O4I22).). joe Pte es EAs: |le ce cates 1.23 |336 TROSOH AOD WINOS... 03... .0 205s .65 | 48 47 | 48 .50 | 48 
INOB23 ho dn oe cot 1.36 | 48 1.51 | 48 TES OW OE MENOTO an.) ot os Se]. cokaenallaree 44 | 48 .44 | 48 
INOM24 teed ee 1.36 | 48 eye By WS DVAS HT BENGA20.. 6.5.22. 05.5.) .00, Be Bes 52. 1-36 52 | 36 
INOP2ZD:. 5208 btevnc has 1.04 | 48 1.02 | 48 T:O0S0n4S F MaNOne!....5.82.. 08. .55 | 48 52 | 48 52 | 36 
INOW26\.54 2: eee mee RG feels 1.31 | 48 103 1004S GeNOme2 6... 8. .55 | 48 Be tay 52 | 48 
INOW2T i ccd. ee coke 1.36 | 48 1.13 | {48 1eSGCaS WmANOn 2a... oo. ..ak. .63 | 48 .54 | 48 58 | 48 
INOR28 5.2. hse es 1.12 | 48 1.01 | 48 1ROLIMAS I MNiow24 Sook a. ih. .50 | 48 .54 | 48 54 | 48 
: 89 148 NOGCAS II MENONDD.. 502 oe... uk .55 | 48 .48 | 48 51 | 48 
INK 6). PAS ie a 56 | 48 .51 | 48 51 | 48 
INO, Yk GaN ee ae (Olen Seo fee .50 | 48 50 | 48 
495 .495| 48 ‘ 
484] £48 484] 48 || Machine oilers— 
81 | 48 SORIA ST MANOS cnet ne. soe. .42 | 48 33 | 48 33 | 48 
67 | 48 7OCIEASA MeNOWme nrc) .clc, eb. .48 | 48 60 | 48 63 | 48 
50 | 36 53 | 36 IND: Bocecve cp eee Beeb acse| Bo ce 47 | 36 49 | 36 
63 | 36 66 | 36 WO, 22 co5qh Shee Beecosse Nace 47 | 36 49 | 36 
67 | 36 AV Boul) UNOS Sissonuigeneeeeal Mppde oc lee 48 | 48 51 | 48 
63 | 36 COMES IMMNOME Oca. cae.) lake. .53 | 48 47 | 48 49 | 48 
615] 436 615] 36 IND, Ve ses qenoeeee we .45 | 54 47 | 48 49 | 48 
89 |:48 SOUMACMIMENOMES. cece cae. « sieies:[o oe otete oil cree 46 | 60 46 | 60 
88 | 48 ODE MASH ENOMEO saa ctiee.,> 0s. .59 | 48 58 | 36 58 | 48 
31 | 48 SOTA CM MNOMLO Sc set see's + sitle-e. | not ele ai] eee 57 | 39 5701-36 
66 |248 COMIRASa Me NiOmmtIee oe. osc. 50 | 48 36 | 48 39 | 48 
75 | 48 TOMA Sa MNO wl Acero cess cos s [asa acc cella ses 545] 28 545) 48 
80 | 48 SO esol MENOgdol corte. . ons .55 | 48 52 | 48 52 | 48 
74 | 36 7A CASA ENO RIA aetcee. sails » .59 | 48 545} 40 545] 48 
92 | 36 GOs ASTIIMMINOMID, setae. . ose: .55 | 48 50 | 48 53 | 48 
71 | 36 71 BOG eNOmLO: csenene. 5. 55 | 48 56 | 48 56 | 48 
58 | 48 60m RASHIINOMLT notes. ooh. 50 | 48 43 | 48 46 | 48 
92 | 36 OQOMAOMIMENOaL She wse mee. selec. |. oer aleve the eet. 54 | 48 54 | 48 
1.11 | 48 1.11 | 36 
99 | 32 99 | 48 ||Finishers— 
78 | 48 SOPIMAS TT MNIOGM Mise EOE. « clclhss | s.erele ate Bai eteeo 37 | 48 37 | 48 
98 | 48 80/248 MeNOSa 2. sce er. + ole .37 | 48 33 33 | 48 
85 | 48 Q6c\448 MMNOSRo.. cee. . os. .30 | 48 308] 48 308} 48 
74 | 48 7AGAS BNO MES sete... Sis. .43 | 48 39 | 48 Al | 48 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Industry ——$—$—$—$—$$—_ | | Industry —————_ | 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per| per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour Iwk. hour |wk.}| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
Purp AND PAPER : 
—Continued ING OE Mee eee oo toed eto el eee .83 | 36 .83 | 48 
See PEE Sa Te cee .83 | 40 .83 | 40 
B—NEwspPRINT— 82 | 48 .82 | 48 .82 | 48 
Concluded 65 | 65 .62 | 48 .62 | 48 
80 | 48 .75 | 48 .75 | 48 
Finishers—Conce. 80 | 48 .75 | 48 .75 | 48 
NOU RG cs: stares lore cea eee .42 | 48 .44 | 48 77 | 48 .735| 48 .735| 48 
INGORE jie sdsbe snes 40 | 54 .39 | 48 41 | 48 85 | 48 .70 | 48 .70 | 48 
INOSB8 0225 5ch cob eolacn ee ae .44 | 48 46 | 48 
INO One ceee eee 33 | 60 .45 | 48 45 | 48 
INOSA0 2... teehee 508} 48 .88 | 48 38 | 48 50 | 48 .51 | 48 .55 | 48 
INO SIG ais strove Sree ne Sete eee .35 | 50 37 | 50 53 | 48 .484| 48 .484| 48 
ING BU2 es Gee Ree 41 | 54 .29 | 48 315] 54 73 | 48 .66 | 48 .66 | 48 
INOMISie: Hee. Cate 54 | 48 .50 | 48 53 | 48 81 | 48 .65 | 36 .68 | 36 
INO 14 eS oe ee 54 | 48 .51 | 48 54 | 48 65 | 48 .70 | 48 .74 | 48 
NOMS 28 ccttee eles 45 | 48 .43 | 36 43 | 48 282) 66 .24 | 66 .24 | 66 
INOS Gio: oS. are eee ote roe eel ee .43 | 36 43 | 36 635] 48 .58 | 48 .61 | 48 
INOS 2 ihe, Slee 52 | 48 .38 | 48 41 | 48 50 | 72 BG 7b .45 | 72 
INOMIS 08 Sea eee 45 | 48 .435| 40 435| 48 65 | 48 .61 | 48 .64 | 48 
NORIO. oA eee 42 | 48 -45 | 42 45 | 36 67 | 48 66 | 48 .69 | 48 
INOF20 nee eee 45 | 48 .455) 32 455] 40 36 | 693 .36 | 693 .386 | 694 
None la. hee eee 52 | 48 .47 | 48 50 | 48 47 | 48 .45 | 48 .45 | 48 
INOH22 52, 3. Scecteee 48 | 48 .49 | 48 49 | 48 40 | 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
or ale en orca cme erie .68 | 36 .68-| 48 
Rae PE Re urate leeches chs oa Lobe .63 | 40 .63 | 40 
C—PaPER OTHER THAN 73 | 48 .53 | 48 .57 | 48 
NEWSPRINT 57 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 
42 | 65 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
Beater engineers— 60 | 48 .56 | 48 .56 | 48 
No. i 54 | 48 :57 | 48 60 | 48 .56 | 48 .56 | 48 
693] 48 . 693] 48 56 | 48 .525| 48 525} 48 
673} 48 673] 48 55 | 48 .475| 48 475| 48 
89 | 48 93 | 48 
79 | 48 .83 | 48 
555] 48 S580 748 HINO SGT. cy 1 eee een c cee | eee .386 | 48 .38 | 48 
ADaeGe .45 | 792 43 | 48 .385] 48 .385| 48 
77 | 60 81 | 60 52 | 48 .473| 48 .473| 48 
41 | 68 41 | 68 50 | 36 .63 | 48 .63 | 48 
68 | 48 68 | 48 26 | 66 BALI .22 | 66 
63 | 40 .63 | 40 48 | 48 .44 | 48 .46 | 48 
65 | 48 .65 | 48 375| 72 FBI 1 .335| 72 
75 | 48 .75 | 48 50 | 48 .48 | 48 .50 | 48 
74 | 48 .74 | 48 52 | 48 .50 | 48 .53 | 48 
65 | 48 65 | 48 30 | 693 .30 | 693 .30 | 69% 
61 | 48 61 | 48 34 | 48 .34 | 48 .34 | 48 
475| 48 475| 48 32 | 48 .32 | 48 .82 | 48 
Fie ee eles Se ee eee .59 | 36 .59 | 48 
TOE ad vo eet (ae Be al .50 | 40 .50 | 40 
28 | 48 30 | 48 64 | 48 .47 | 48 .50 | 48 
319) 48 319} 48 48 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
36 | 48 36 | 48 47 | 494 .43 | 40 .45 | 48 
36 | 36 38 | 36 35 | 48 .35 | 48 .35 | 48 
69 | 48 72 | 48 50 | 48 .47 | 48 47 | 48 
206] 66 206] 66 50 | 48 .47 | 48 .47 | 48 
43 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
315| 72 315] 72 
45 | 48 45 | 48 
42 | 48 44] 48) SSINO BRD o's loeroio eels |ecce te e ae soe | 48 .84 | 48 
315] 68 315] 68 46 | 54 .399] 54 .399| 54 
35 | 48 35 | 48 51 | 48 .44 | 36 .46 | 36 
36 | 48 36148 I] @ Noses. oo. ae 2 .ee |) oo. a ee .55 | 48 .58 | 48 
41 | 48 41 | 48 25 | 60 . 203] 60 . 203] 60 
41 | 40 43 | 48 40 | 72 BS Onmlede PSOResc 
475| 48 475| 48 43 | 54 .42 | 48 .44 | 48 
40 | 48 AQUW48 | SINOSS =) 4 eee ee ee ee -48 | 72 .50 | 48 
43 | 48 43 | 48 35 | 50 .35.| 50 .35 | 50 
40 | 48 40 | 48 38 | 54 .825| 50 .325| 50 
36 | 48 36 | 48 38 | 60 .88 | 60 .38 | 54 
40 | 48 40 | 48 30 | 494 .80 | 493 .30 | 494 
40 | 55 .88 | 44 .38 | 44 
45 | 48 .49 | 48 .49 | 48 
72 | 48 (OmaS 
638] 48 . 638] 48 
.80 | 48 .80 | 48 D—MAINTENANCE 
.80 | 48 .84 | 48 
.70 | 48 .74 | 48 |\Machinists— 
364] 66 SOCI66. 9 SINOSST. .. Reed Ree oa 59 | 64 .59 | 48 
79 | 48 83 {48 GINOST2E |”. Beet ek. 47 | 54 46 .46 | 48 
54 | 72 BA aei 20 RAN OGSS 0 o-t oR bee 46 | 48 42 | 63 .42 | 63 
83 | 48 8748 i MNOSs4. |. bee Pee, 54 | 48 495| 48 -495| 48 
84 48 S8aras il Nosh. <2. BS, 1 ee 475} 54 47 | 48 .47 | 48 
52 | 694 O20 69S) MINObO6. 2 Ee Re: 60 | 54 568] 54 .568} 54 
68 | 48 6848 ll HENOMET Oh oe Fare 65 | 54 62 | 44 .65 | 48 
48 | 48 48cl/48 | MANOUYS. hh aeeieee. 68 | 54 60 | 45 .63 | 45 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





1929 1934 1935908 1929 1934 1935 
Industry a ee Industry ct 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages } Hrs| Wages | Hrs and — Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per] per |per| per _ |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ f $ $ $ 
Pup AND PaPeR Electricians—Conce. 
—Continued INCOM Ber ee eer cc ails cae nT ee .52 | 48 .52 | 48 
ING) > 7B ie eee ae .70 | 54 .62 | 44 .65 | 48 
D—MaINntTENANCE INL Ta Ae, Beene ee .62 | 48 .57 | 45 .59 | 45 
—Continued INK). AD) see Bs ORS aes ea ai 9) .62 | 48 .65 | 48 
INO A Re ers COR A eee | eae .495| 56 .495] 56 
Machinists—Conc. INOS te ees 12 ok ee cee .58 | 48 .62 | 48 
INO: BOk ccnp ek aes sole cae 55 | 48 BOaIEA San NOLO occitn . ar.0%6 e03. 545} 54 41 | 48 445] 54 
ING aOR eas cat bene 325] 60 264! 60 264| 60 NOMS Ecce twas rest 58 | 56 50 | 48 53 | 48 
NGj118 5 2 esonee ne 7h 4b 3%! 625) 48 G25 WAST INOS.) sia.s + ores 65 | 54 59 | 48 62 | 48 
INO 2th rie Semele 58 | 48 62 | 48 IN(0),, 1057 eee ae eee 70 | 54 66 | 54 66 | 54 
NOI Se cee 66 | 54 61 | 54 64 | 54 INORBL ONS 5c).cc trae toe O50 | 04 646] 54 663} 54 
INOS 14 ee acne 65 | 54 59 | 48 SO2TES Sulla NOM elicits races osc 80 | 48 74 | 36 74 | 48 
NOBLE. 5 Seat ae 45 | 50 45 | 50 FAD ROOM MPNOMLON S608. 10.08 svece-['be een | eaee 73 | 50 73 | 50 
INGA LOM. aan ae 65 | 54 61 | 54 .61 | 54 INO MLO a cide act oh 56 | 54 57 | 48 57 | 48 
INOS ITRe. Banco heen 75 | 48 (hie | Bxe UDULEAS HIM INOL 20S csc. cs be. « 70 | 50 63 | 50 63 | 50 
NOs 88:5). Aon acted eo. Oe melt ee (Ol jh ay, TED OMIMINOM No.2. isle dae. s 80 | 48 58 | 48 62 | 48 
INO pL OM oso. 0 ayant Se 67 | 48 60 | 48 GCORIRSSAN MENON eae... ocas. 5 oe lee. oe lee 54 | 54 565] 53 
INOS COM. cists 4 soe 70 | 50 63 | 50 OSHIROONIE PNOmeae. c+. cbse 67 | 44 56 | 44 56 | 44 
IN Osea Sota sas he 75 | 48 54 | 48 BS IPASrWRINON 24s coca. sous 60 | 49 525} 44 525) 44 
INO 22 ts ras ac Reeser [tee 59 | 54 OZE EOS PEINOM CON ccs tgs tacos |acaak Gull ke 875] 48 875] 48 
IN O82) Sean ae 65 | 44 56 | 44 56 | 44 IN (61, 213.2) a ee nee 70 | 48 71 | 56 1141366 
ING S24 ee ae ar oe 65 | 49 615] 44 GUS E44 ENO Weis «05. hae eee 85 | 492 77 | 45 81 | 492 
INOS208 ais hone 72 | 48 70 | 44 TOI SuHENOI2S 6... 6s 5508050 72 | 48 0 | 40 70 | 48 
INOwzOn das sae 70 | 48 71 | 48 (le let Ou NOM CONE.... 7. sas l see 84 | 48 73 | 48 79 | 40 
INOS 2liest tts acts cise 70 | 493 72 | 45 TOMIGAOTIENOROO Sy: << + aos laos 45 | 60 475) 44 475) 44 
INGLIS ak aa. home 72 | 48 0 | 40 DO MGA SAIN Onde Gia r=. p20 2 «6.3 70 | 48 69 | 48 69 | 48 
INO 20s ae akon 89 | 48 76 | 48 82 | 40 ING OOM =< 2s.cige hace 57 | 56 52 | 50 52 | 48 
INO SOM yd. sas tee 70 | 48 71 | 48 CAIGESTIPPENOWOS Ee 5. ack 4 ke 68 | 54 78 | 48 78 | 48 
INO goles. asa. hore 80 | 44 75 | 44 iD GAS AMINO NSO Mets. ccc cared ais 73 | 48 66 | 48 71 | 48 
INOS 22 os ety caste ee 61 | 50 44 | 48 AA EAS SIMEON OAS OME. «35,3010 4 0.81 || now ahaa aot 72 | 48 72 | 48 
INOS ota. ae oe 72 | 54 78 | 48 COC MAS TIEN OMS Meer. a. aso oes liece aoome | seer 78 | 48 78 | 48 
INOS 4e0~. stat ae 73 | 48 66 | 48 .71 | 48 
INO SSO Sha tre aut cee 675| 48 45 | 48 .48 | 48 |lCarpenters— 
TIC ROGT Geers Maret el EP ie ol ee 72 | 48 ETOCS AN ae aL. ae ee rr ee Pe A Te Lio ay: 55 | 48 
INCOME 6 ae mes ie ers Ps ie 69 | 48 ARS |) ANS 45 | 54 .39 | 48 43 | 48 
INI: * Bh aio ot eae Sn Dee ean ee .50 | 54 .51 | 48 
Millwrights— UN OMMRAMANE. SoSciecie-aate | acca dela eee LES G3 .42 | 63 
INO nit aaachoneases .48 | 54 RAS Weed PASTAS | NOMRO ME. 3..s.s.6 dao 54 | 54 48 | 44 .50 | 48 
INGE ie ee cote aad 53 | 54 50 | 48 51 | 48 ING MBOM hoc cs ate 62 | 54 48 | 45 50 | 45 
INOS eSae ata tracts 2 45 | 48 451) 42 451} 42 INO ls | RD Ree eer irae 8 ate 47 | 42 49 | 42 
INO cA cree eae aiare 43 | 54 44 | 48 44 ].. INGE Ree rea 50 | 54 55 | 48 55 | 48 
INOS Bien dees cod vad lee eee 43 | 54 PS aye Nok). i 35 | 60 26 | 60 30 | 60 
INOS Ge es Aer .56 | 54 .53 | 48 TO OR SA CHHMEMING LORI A. cicse, c+. brof ste cttlomee| aah .36 | 48 .40 | 54 
INO vue Soe on Posente ae .50 | 54 .50 | 44 .53 | 48 NG eee eee .50 | 60 | .44-51 | 48 | 41-.58 | 48 
INO ni OAs cantons aoe .60 | 54 BOON | 40 not 45 INOS OA, 4. See eee .60 | 54 | .46-.61] 54-] .46-.70} 54- 
INGO rie Oe onacictat concen. 4 oeyel ces one ceee aks ae 55 | 48 58 | 48 60 60 
ING yl Ol. Shed oper ieee laoreet ieee ae 53 | 48 BG iti Se MeN Otel Omit. sce.c ec .49-.53] 54 | .387-.57| 50 | .37-.57| 50 
ING HUT ce cde ae 35 | 60 284) 60 284] 60 IN OLAS octoua coral cle waht tds we 58 | 48 62 | 482 
INOS AD? 2 54a koe 60 | 54 55 | 48 55 DAs NOS De 8. 5.3 «oc 75 | 48 54 | 48 58 | 48 
IN'Oc lB nc. aeoctent ne 50 | 54 50) OL 63 | 51 INOS AD, 055 ne Pee oped (neti, £ 31 | 54 325| 53 
ING 14 ot hae die 30 | 72 35 | 60 50 | 60 ING Pee sisiord ss: 60 | 49 525) 44 525| 44 
INO 1D ay. horas Bevel ote ecole oes fens 44 | 48 AGH I CAB HERING 1 Sle cco. d sites os 55 | 44 48 | 44 48 | 44 
INO eLO Was ease 61 | 54 57 | 54 60 | 54 IN ONL OMY cook, 2 ose 40 | 44 305] 44 305] 44 
INO el Gegeice, Berane oe 59 | 54 56 | 48 BCD Ag MEP Owls OMe noice. a0 62 | 48 75 | 48 75 | 48 
INO .ulSe.. thi aaeehoe 65 | 54 55 | 48 58 | 48 ING Tile os A ee eet EG fo 70 | 50 70 | 50 
NOW1O Rese aah ee 944} 50 85 | 50 SES MLU | ANG@ ROP. os eee 65 | 494 70 | 45 73 | 492 
ING. 20S ead a8 60 | 54 .56 | 48 DOS ee CUHMEE NO fos eens, aa:..0 5:25 72 | 48 70 | 48 70 | 48 
INO: 21 at Scr 475| 54 .475] 54 ATH Od IMINO 2d Wed. oc. c< xs 84 | 48 72 | 48 78 | 40 
INO: 22 ett. Soran 75 | 48 .69 | 36 GOCE Sc HNO S2O tee. sysi0c «ae 65 | 60 525] 44 525| 44 
IN O28. fas tk stl se a Sa tee .81 | 55 Sa LOOE | MERINO SMGO Wn ide sce. Sais .50-.65} 48-| .47-.52] 48 | .45-.52] 48 
INO324 5. deen ee 82 | 50 aor OU 75 | 50 50 
ING 20 choke eee ee 75 | 48 .54 | 48 SSAC NOs Gara ious s)| oo scan les ea 82 | 48 82 | 48 
INO), 264... cto ate cen sve othe cealiae as 46 | 54 KAS DSM MeINO ROS eeE: cors cs cc 75 | 48 525| 48 525] 48 
IN Os 2d ve dc cle She ES 67 | 44 .56 | 44 DON ean PING OMIee et. ao, .a7s'l ooo seh Seo e oe 73 | 48 73 | 48 
INO 28.5.5 «A te ane 65 | 49 .56 | 44 DOD |Resn NO SOO Merb, 2.52) .s see ealecee 68 | 48 68 | 48 
ISO 29% sche eee 70 | 48 .71 | 48 ile eeOOIMENOL oka yenss: ok. 5: Tal ta Sia leas sol eee 69 | 48 
ING: 30 3. de ge aol earths eae. .60 | 493 515} 494 
ING. SU. 5. ao oR ee 72 | 48 .70 | 40 .70 | 48 iGeneral oilers— 
ING282.. dela doce tee 89 | 48 76 | 48 -82 | 40 OL REE Paihs oo S| « ss0 0 63 9hs| Sole 46 | 66 42 | 48 
INOS Oicgacs «, ate’ o ces Ne 45 | 60 425] 44 F425 ch Au GINO eeeitnt. << <3 40 | 48 38 | 48 38 | 48 
INO D4 8 oct goede 70 | 50 65 | 50 .65 | 50 INS "Boao... ee 48 | 54 47 | 36 49 | 36 
IN Oy BOR cabs ance 70 | 48 71 | 48 ssh lel ell MEIN Ona MMe entaeT, a a sip,|.« gee « 2254 ae tes 47 | 36 49 | 36 
INOWS6 00) a aed oul o4 78 | 48 C8 145: MRONOUMRD Me oa ates. 5.2 38 | 48 37 | 48 39 | 48 
INOS Dee is atvobbos 4 aoas 73 | 48 66 | 48 71 | 48 Ino eee Sane 50 | 48 45 | 36 45 | 36 
INGHOS 2s. cic ae a 60 | 48 45 | 48 ASDA QunMnAN Ocmmdieei toate aiche.<! «c's 463} 48 39 | 48 41 | 48 
IN foot eaten Ae as eee Mee el ineae 68 | 48 GSiic4Sb ll Ge NO WS. ears... xs 375| 60 295) 51 295) 51 
INGE A0) erste tabs onE ote to Dailies Se 69 | 48 COS a PIN Oe Oe ct tetas: « 30s 30.| (72 PAE MO? 2 Wks 
INO LO. sockets. «= 46 | 48 44 | 48 46 | 48 
Electricians— INOS eh ee. ss 334] 58 335| 58 335| 58 
On lee . foge tote 45 | 54 445 4451 DOr IN Oval a be. cee rietecst «a. 37 | 54 42 | 50 42 | 50 
INOk ae Det ccc ocdle sas 833] 48 60 | 63 OOM Comin NOt So ger neeneee.... 38 | 60 38 | 48 38 | 48 
ING moet sain tleds cots 45 | 54 43 | 54 44 | 48 ING I Aeeeacene.. ... 60 | 65 54 | 50 54 | 50 
INO aan eno 43 | 48 363] 48 4291548) |e NOs Deen... . 50 | 48 36 | 48 39 | 48 
INGO Loatinn en Aae Cae eased. eee 50 | 48 DO ise UN Ome Gare eemrniee. (es isae.ee feo’ 38 | 48 48 | 48 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 











Industry = ie Ga ee Le Industry SSS Ser sans bp pepe seer [ee 
and Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs] Wages ) Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages ) Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per}| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.|] hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
PuLP AND PAPER ‘ 
—Concluded Firemen— 
: IN Omte Ie coer Mes astaetell  ctere Sore eee EG GE SOOO 
D—MAINTENANCE IN OFM 2 os sce det cae ete .46 | 48 100) |LOG Boo) a0 
—Concluded INIGEwe Our. fr tee .39 | 48 .863] 48 .363] 48 
IN Onae4d Sates ae ce ners .65 | 48 .58 | 48 .61 | 48 
General oilers—Conc. IN Os, O icc terre eee . .00 | 48 .43 | 56 PAC eOO 
No. 17 ; 375| 48 OD IGAS: Nitti One Oetcs omc tee FA Bil BAGO oe cones lige ate 30 | 54 
41 | 48 A149) |PeNOwbdc os a cteeicte ce Bal 25) 56 25 | 56 
47 | 48 OOM Gea lt SINOsEOn csc mec meet t45u| ble, 405} 72 405) 72 
46 | 48 46 | 48 IN Ove Oho rece .80 | 72 Dae Bie 2A ae 
47 | 44 DOM | 44s URN Osh Ors se erect eee .475| 56 35 | 56 38 | 56 
50 | 48 SOrInAS) PN gul sn eee .74 | 48 48 | 48 50 | 48 
44 | 48 AT. AS) aN Opal 2. ote mene 755 | 56 51 | 48 54 | 48 
30 | 48 S72 AS li RNOndsn ec. seen aoe Poon ECO Soleo 30) lato 
45 | 48 Ab ASTIN Ow ated ne ae .59 | 48 55 | 60 55 | 60 
INGl ASE ceadteties aoe .45 | 48 41 41 
INO GS oc iene .64 | 48 60 | 36 60 | 48 
51 | 723 51 TAS ils BING TS. ss decree dccetallo.c ore ere eee 58 | 45 58 | 45 
42 BO) | PASU eM OvalS ee ve. deat eee .60 | 72 55 | 56 55 | 48 
58 | 54 HOM ASP RINOsL Os . os ctersers deer .65 | 60 59 | 48 59 | 48 
451] 42 451042 |SMNGS2On. .. eee 75 | 48 54 | 48 58 | 48 
50 | 48 BOMBS NT MINOR DT, co tcrceecd octet creio/ ert eee | eee 46 | 48 48 | 48 
55 | 44 BS I 48) | |WeNOmo2 tence. eee 253: | 006 47 | 56 47 | 56 
55 | 45 BUM" 451 NOs-com sae ee .45 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 
56 | 42 59 Soe INGA © dee arene .59 | 48 575| 48 575} 48 
525) 48 DoD] 48) ||PNOe 208 a. ce ee .59 | 56 59 | 56 59 | 48 
507) Ol 55 | 51 INoweG2)... eee .70 | 494 63 | 58 66 | 48 
53 | 48 iY fi IE oda Pee NK ONO Gees SEGA ate ol Baaaa cow alte, pa = 57° | 48 57 | 48 
55 | 54 58] 54, || PeNOn28s .. eee ee .64 | 48 56 | 48 60 | 48 
55 | 48 58. 1n48 ee NOmZon. . eae .40 | 60 525] 56 525| 56 
61 | 58 Sail ba eit | INK Bh Kee cosceec- .60 | 48 59 | 48 59 | 48 
50 | 54 250 (54: ||PeNOgoke J. )eeres eee 60 | 48 56 | 36 56 | 36 
70 | 36 CO LcASullh INGa oe tie. ccks meee 53 | 48 50 | 48 50 | 48 
71 | 52 Arg bial paVAa | MONG Bt ats ames 0 ok « 50 | 48 48 | 48 48 | 48 
68 | 50 5687 [7D 0b eINOme4 1.2 hee ee 60 | 48 55 | 48 59 | 48 
54 | 48 258" TASalleINOnoon..e eee 667| 48 57 | 48 57 | 48 
44 | 54 .46 | 53 INO.°8 8s. orc eee ae tel oe oa ieee 47 | 48 47 | 48 
56 | 44 .56 | 44 
675| 44 .675| 44 
71 | 56 .71 | 48 
62 | 45 .64 | 44 
70 | 40 .70 | 48 
71 | 48 .77 | 40 || Labourers— 
71 | 48 71 | 48 OSES. ote are .30 | 54 275 275| 48 
56 | 44 BbaISAa IN Ome. ee ees .333| 48 25 | 54 25 oA 
78 | 48 78} c48) | WeNOwgo...). oes .32 | 48 308] 42 308} 42 
66 | 48 £1) 48) |e NOnmas oe eee ee .43 | 54 32 | 48 32 | 48 
45) 48 45 | 48 INGO? s/s see ee 36 | 54 SP 32 lnoe 
67 | 48 67; |248) HOeINOSRO2 4. 8 oe eee 38 | 54 35 | 48 37 | 48 
73 | 48 COTES: tl MUNG Mele. nas oe 35 | 54 221° | 45 28 | 45 
IN OF88S acceso eel (ons ee ee .30 | 48 32 | 48 
IN Ong oF ee ee .33 | 60 28 | 48 30 | 54 
64 | 673 64> 1756) |\erNiowlOM, oo eee ee .25 | 60 203} 60 203} 60 
50 | 56 D0 256. TE NGset ts 1. hee ee .00 1204 30 | 48 30 | 48 
46 | 48 AG oA PAN One Le. cic ok een ae 30 | 60 18 | 48 18 | 48 
66 | 48 GOV 4875 (NG: ASS... haces nee 25 | 60 20 | 60 22 | 60 
67 | 48 10 PAS WS NOTA ® ©... he tee ae melts keene 33 | 48 35 | 48 
56 | 56 60 | 56 INOG1D 2 ..ccb eee 385 | 54 25 | 48 27 | 54 
59 | 54 62, | b4 IleeNowGe. -.. eee Jooruo4 30 | 54 32 | 48 
26 | 60 PANE MeOH ONG) Whe Wie aetoae oka .oo | 04 30 | 54 32 | 54 
495} 36 495)" 36) ||" No. dS... eee .380 | 54 30 | 48 32 | 48 
71 | 48 15) \ 48) IWEINO IOs. cee .335} 50 335] 50 335| 50 
30 | 48 826) 43) | PeNO:205.. eee oe .37 | 49 .32 | 48 33 | 48 
66 | 48 69 1256 ll INGw2Ts.. .ck ae .34 | 54 32 | 50 32 | 50 
SB) |) at one INOWZ2 2. eee .275| 54 275) 48 275) 54 
61 | 60 UE Da GNI POR ne Sees owe As blu| |'sy! 32 | 48 34 | 48 
55 | 54 OD) 545 || NOwess) ) ee ee 40 | 48 43 | 36 43 | 48 
66 | 45 66) {45 l|| SINOM25 3. cbeerts senltscore sete celles 35 | 54 35 | 52 
68 | 56 68" "48" lt INO} 262 eee 45 32 | 48 34 | 48 
51 | 48 65: 1748 |S INOM2T! once ne eo ec eee 30 | 54 315} 53 
58 | 48 Glo"48 PAN Oreos? ee eee 35 | 54 315 315 
73 | 56 Zor (MOON le ING O9)) se eee 40 | 48 43 | 48 43 | 48 
59 | 40 62: | 48 E Nov 80s... o..cre eae 40 | 48 43 | 48 43 | 48 
74 | 48 SO |F48) ||P Nonsis.ce ee 45 | 54 40 | 48 43 | 54 
80 | 50 $0 50)||SINors2= chee eee 38 | 55 386 | 44 36 | 44 
73 | 48 (3) ASHEN Oe S320. coe tee 42 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 50 
57 | 48 DF | 48] RENO Sas, «chee ee 45 | 48 43 | 48 43 | 48 
68 | 48 LG | 48°||BNOb Son ocak ree .42 | 44 40 | 44 40 | 44 
52 | 48 OG (48) PeINOMSG. secede .37 | 48 36 | 48 36 | 48 
CGA 36 RGe PSS: WWMINONS Latta eteaecr iets .45 | 48 40 | 48 43 | 48 
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Taste X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 

















1929 1934 
Industry ———————— 
and Wages | Hrs] Wages ) Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per | per 
week |wk.] week |wk. 
$ $ 
Paper Boxes 
Machine operators, 
male— 
INOS oa nbs detalles: sh ae |isees 13.95 | 463 
INO Meie2 ba 0 ak oaks tatters 15.00 | 493] 18.00 | 493 
INO MEO Noa At ceet Neer 17.60 | 44} 24.30 | 54 
Ne LN ere See 22.00 | 60 | 22.00 a 

ORBAD cre occhaeebr ate Sais |lios ale eget ree 18.00 | 5 
INOS. OR ant ooo ee 23.00 | 512|- 22-50) 514 
Nes Vi Roe eee aeees 20.00 | 493] 20.00 re 
ORS Soo A sists teacher ches cto pak tore 18.00 
INO. 3492. oF ee ot. oem 18.00 | 49 | 22.50 | 48 
INOSLOM. xe% ee eras 13.00 | 52 | 12.48 | 48 
NGHILe. .565 oer 15.00 | 463} 17.00 | 463 
IN Otel Zao cotati ee 27.50 | 55 | 27.50 | 55 
NOSIS S a.c5 eek ks DA (oe Poo © 22-00 noo 
IN ope A eee gee ree 18.00 | 47 | 21.00 | 494 
IN ieee eee oe 22.00 | 48 | 21.00 | 48 
INO SIGE s avak aity sto tebe 21.60 | 48 | 17.76 | 48 

Machine operators, 
female— 
INO Sel. c38 58 ae 11.00 | 463) 10.40 | 40 
INO Hea? So card saicte a 12.00 | 48 | 10.50 | 473 
INOS e doth aR oe as 12.00 | 44} 11.00 | 44 
04 Ms otk BB ED 11.00 | 441 11.00 a 

OND S524 BE Oe See | loko woke [eee 11.00 
INOMHO oe. «4.ie 6 ee 15.00 | 487} 14.00 | 48% 
INOFba scot tee oe 12.96 | 48 | 12.96 | 48 
NOMS 8 cit ne fetes 12.00 | 49 | 11.50 | 48 
INOR: Or cabocawe ses 11.50 | 52 | 11.50 | 48 
Ne 2 TO ox 15.00 | 463 iB ee 

OME soos RE RE os hk RSS 20.00 
NOME de ES 12.50 | 45 | 11.22 | 44 
NOMI 4 5 cares Fe 13.50 | 45 12.54 | 44 
NOS1L4 Ba ih aad oe 15.00 | 432] 21.00 | 48 
INOS Ss. 33 ee Re 12.50 | 44 | 12.50 | 44 

Adjusters, male— 
IN'G Spal s 35 het OR 21.00 | 50 | 24.00 | 45 
INO S22 Fk Pee 22.79 | 53 18.60 | 463 
INOS ceshaeh eRe 16.00 | 493] 16.00 | 44 
IN O84 2 kee ee 28.00 | 52 | 21.60 | 48 
INO tS ©. ope ee 36.00 | 48 | 25.03 | 452 
INORG 27 .4.65 bee 25.00 | 432) 25.00 | 48 
ING DES este ae 31.96 | 47 | 26.84 | 44 
Pressmen— 
INOMELS. £4 Bea BH 20.00 | 50 | 16.00 } 45 
ae 3 VR Ate he OR Wes os BRAS ny ie 

OMS 2 3s ok OE As SSM ete BO é 
INO M4 a2 ch Ree 32.50 | 48 | 26.15 | 473 
INOMHO SS occ) REA Oe 34.00 | 433] 34.00 | 48 
INGANGT 5-458 seb sk BE: 35.00 | 463] 33.25 | 464 
INOS 228 BS ae SS 32.00 | 453} 24.00 | 40 

Press feeders, male— 
Nom Te 4 eee: 24.00 | 50} 18.00 |} 40 
NOR22 sso Re SS 11.00 | 52 9.55 | 47% 
INOSBB Es lat Bho Ee 23.05 | 48 | 19.00 | 474 
INOMKAS sce See 12.48 | 48 | 24.00 | 48 
ING SR 53 A A RP 14.00 | 432} 14.00 | 48 
INORG? 372 BAe 19.00 | 463} 20.00 | 464 
No® Wei 25) S38 ak 20.00 | 453} 17.00 | 40 
INOANSs e108 Oe Se 21,12) 48 | 21.12 | 48 

Scorers, male— 

OMS ce 22.00 |} 50 | 18.00 | 45 
NOM 28 sted eae 23.25 | 464] 23.25 | 463 
NO ot setae 22.00 | 52 | 21.25 | 473 
INGAAS 3 oxd oR RE 19.60 | 49 | 20.00 | 50 
INO AMO 6s oh 25.00 | 60 | 20.00 | 55 
INOFMGS oic8 Hae 27.00'| 50} 27.00 } 50 
INOMEIE Scene 30.00 | 514] 27.00 | 514 
INO ORS is 4 2ot ON AE 32.00 | 494] 33.00 | 44 
NOS 9)4.,.404 Be oe 32.50 | 50 | 22-50 | 45 
ISO SO >. .a5. Beak tee 26.00 | 49 | 22.50 | 48 
ING Me ce Boe Oh 27.00 | 463] 24.40 | 463 
NGM S02 OP 2eek 24.75 55 25.00 | 50 








1935 1929 1934 1935 
Industry ee 
Wages | Hrs and — Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per | per Occupation per |per] per j|per| per  |per 
week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.]} week Iwk. 
$ $ $ $ 
Scorers, male—Conce. 
INOS ae te odes ss 29.50 | 47 | 23.00 | 493] 23.00 | 493 
INO AR nds arte 2: 30.00 | 48 | 19.11 | 453] 19.11 | 452 
INO D meg ed as es 30.004 47 | 30.00 | 47 | 30.00 | 47 
13,05 teaOH WINOGIG. 205+ cy ene. 26.00 | 432} 28.00 | 48 | 28.00 | 48 
TS OO cea OF me NOT olciar ote chokes euarc 28.00 | 44 28.00 | 44 28.00 | 44 
“is * INOMES Factam dads aa. 33.84 | 47 | 32.43 | 47] 34.50 | 50 
18.00 | 50 || Paper cutters, male— 
22 DOR AS ai MNO weal tt is ok casts Ae creme 24.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 40 | 20.00} 40 
20.00 | 44 INiGy, Tae Gee ee 18.14 | 463] 13.95 | 463) 18.95 | 463 
18.00 | 48 INOGO!s «2 sbbiRte le Ha: 23.00 | 52 25). 50" 47S ae eee ee 
22,550" | WAGM aE INOteEA fs cok Som cso cehc 25.00 | 51%] 22.50 | 514; 22.50 | 48% 
12.96 | 48 ING, eee Cee a 24.00 | 494) 24.00 | 44 20.00 | 44 
VAUD TCE Nie), a ee 20.00 | 50 | 18.00 | 45 | 17.60 | 44 
27.50 | 55 ING Thee ee 26.88*| 48 23.04 | 48 23.04 | 48 
223008| S50 | eNO WES 0:05. <tc keate Ser. 27.50 | 49 | 22.50] 48 | 22.50 | 48 
21 -OOU PAO SN INO Oe sac 6 cot osreeens 19) TOpoeh| PLS. 72" 485s Loa86aeas 
ZLZOOT EAS WR INO LORS «0:5 ccs ae tere 28.75 | 4653] 25.00 | 463] 25.00 | 463 
19.20 | 48 INOMUUESS FR Be 19.50 | 47 24.00 | 493} 24.50 | 494 
INO SME Bs acd ote te-oie OS 28.00 | 48 23.66 | 453] 23.03 | 454 
INGMIS: «<5 Hose aek 32.00 | 47 35.00 | 47 35.00 | 47 
INOS. oa eh ok Se 18.00 | 432] 19.00 | 48 19.00 | 48 
INOUE RS ok ca As 21). Loo Az 21.56 | 44 21.56 | 44 
TL S50 GAGs eNO MMOM. 0.6 cm & ote cer. 27.00 | 463} 23.75 | 464) 23.75 | 462 
ee pee INOMLG ES coi tok oe Bos 40.80 | 48 | 40.80 | 48] 40.80 | 48 
12.32 | 44 !Glue table girls— 
11.00 | 44 NOWELES, . 3). hese Se 15.00 | 50 | 13.00} 45] 13.00 | 48 
14200 \R4Sailie Nowe... «5% > con 10.00 | 60 6.00 | 55 6.35 | 49 
TOR0GHIESS ain INOMe omc: os cose os 15.00 | 494) 15.00 | 44] 15.00 | 44 
AD SOURS Sie NOMA sks csc oes 15.00 |) 50:9 10.2551 45) | Si OOr eae 
Ly SOR EASH INOS a. 5). cis ole ete 11.00 | 49 | 11.50] 48] 11.50 | 48 
E7300 BEE Osi GINO fel OMe vss cles otc oats 11.52 | 48 | 10.15 | 45 | 11.03 | 45 
20.00 | 55 INO,” isc Sanaa eee 14.00 | 433} 14.00 | 48] 14.00 | 48 
11.88 | 44 INOPES HG cu aed <i ciel 12.32 | 44 12E32) 44 12.32 | 44 
Ue e INOMBO Bs. oi 5 oe Batt 11.00 | 463] 14.00 | 463] 11.00 | 463 
12.50 | 44 ||Bozx makers, female— : 
INO WRB cote te Be 13.50 | 48 0).557| 473 30. ae see 
IG), Se ee eee 22.00 | 44 19.80 | 44 19.80 | 44 
INOHEO ymin e Seats 17.50 | 484) 15.00 | 48%] 15.00 | 484 
ZAC OOU EAS WiMNOMA Soh o6s ce cas 11.50 | 492) 11.50} 44) 11.50 | 44 
LS360 0 BAG Nee NOmOM <5 clsls o's oe 16.00 | 50 | 18.50] 45 | 13.20 | 44 
16.00 | 44 INOMMOM?. .<. >.< Sh 12.96 | 48 14.40 | 48 14.40 | 48 
21.60 | 48 INOMBRGLY. . < alee cle dabs 10.50 | 49 11.50 | 48 11.50 | 48 
20/303: s\E405 NOES te. |. aks o's one. 19.25 | 55} 18.00] 50] 18.00 | 50 
25.00 | 48 INOMEO ES. 4 3. Be 17.50 | 44] 18.00 | 463] 18.50 | 463 
28.67 | 47 NOOR 4.08 ck i £2: 15.00 | 45 12.54 | 44 12.54 | 44 
INGO), 1h ar ar 15.00 | 44] 13.00] 44] 13.00 | 44 
IN (0), 1075 ee 10.08 | 48 | 12.48 | 48 | 13.20 | 48 
IN OOS Beck kos Set 11.00 | 464) 11.00 | 463 9.00 | 463 
16200 n|EASa NOIR) emo. ee 12.25 | 454) 11.00 | 40 |. 18.50 | 44 
ay: ri INOMMLO Mant hs ale date 16.32 | 48} 14.40] 48 | 14.40} 48 
26.13 | 472]|Bundlers, female— 
34.00 | 48 ONG), i A 18.00 | 49 | 18.00 | 463] 18.00 | 464 
SO S20 SA OS INO MMO nyse e iiss «diate 12.000) S2e} ) LOK50-| 4 7e le oe eee 
29.00 | 44 INO MMO EA Gy. toils <5 2 22.00 | 44] 21.60 | 54] 21.60 | 54 
INOW Bre etek ds% 12.00 | 483} 12.00 | 483} 12.00 | 48% 
INO MOR realty ore outs 15.00 | 494) 15.00 | 44 15.00 | 44 
13:00 ShZ4O NER INO MOS tee. sts o's o's 22.50 | 50 | 18.00 | 45 | 17.60 | 44 
BREE re (S okie INOW EERE ocak v0 ft 12.00 WV 4ORe 11k 505) Ase ete SOnees 
LOZO0UNES 7A INOW StRbee «. «oleic s 19.30 | 52 17.76 | 48 17.76 | 48 
22 MOG MASE IN Ones Oe eee cfs. ic: Satsiltoro «ale tate | ote 26.00 | 50} 28.00 | 50 
14.00 | 48 INOMIOZeeRe eek «dats 18.72 | 48 9.50 | 473] 10.93 | 474 
ria rt INOMT rere 5 os Suh 16.00 | 44} 17.00 | 463} 17.00 | 463 
21.12 | 48 
CARRIAGES, WAGONS, 
igth Truck Bopigs, Ec. 
23.25 | 463!|Woodworkers— per hour per hour per hour 
arin ane «bien INO Ad bo acon eee .OO TOO .50 | 55 .60 | 55 
£55 Slee INE Fassel koe .70 | 60 .50 | 54 .50 | 48 
16350 g154 9) PENOARG Sarna «3 See 505) 55 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
27.00 | 50 NOME 4 ae erat of .44 | 50 .30 | 44 .85 | 40- 
27.00 | 48% 45 
33.00 | 44 INOMMO cae aes << fas LAP OO .40 | 44 .425| 44 
22.00 | 44 INOMEG Pert es « . o35 .50 | 45 .380 | 45 .380 | 45 
22.50 | 48 NOMBRE 5 5:0% .65 | 49 .45 | 49 45 | 49 
24 AOU AGT RINGS ae eee tae «ok .475| 50 .40 | 44 .40 | 59 
25 400 SON Now OS. nie aes... fet .60 | 54 .40 ' 48 .40 ' 48 
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TasLe X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 



















1929 1934 1935 
Industry S| | Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs and 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per _ |per Occupation 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ 

CaRRIAGES, WAGONS, 
Truck Bopiss, Etc. NOR Ar tas cere 


—Concluded Yi ds Sane Ata po 


ee a ee ey 


W oodworkers—Conce. . Bin i ae 5 ees a), 
0 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Industry —_— ——<— |__| Industry |_| 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages ) Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per j|per| per |per 
our |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
FURNITURE— U pholsterers— 
Continued ING) ro ae eae .445] 58 yoDn [45 .35 | 50 
ING VRS ene ee .70 | 50 .573| 294 58 | 373 
Cabinet makers—Conc. INGr Botan Reweiraas PD DMLOU .43 | 45 .47 | 47 
INO 4 icc Beers OS .42 | 50 .88 | 45 SAA AEA 7 ARN One 2 oars: SURG alee 5 ote helo ey -41 | 50 
UN OVPLD es tone nk ee .40 | 50 .o3 | 50 SO CAIEA EH MPINO MAD <.05 as whee ate cele .436| 55 .83 | 45 .30 | 50 
INO SUS lc ereg Hence 35 | 50 3411244 152. Sea.» INOMNO cra. SNe AeA: 50 | 55 49 | 30 52 | 47 
INO SIS aS. Bes tet 45 | 50 385} 514 SOMES CN MUNOMEL G5 cisie tk aters. ors sere 50 | 50 40 | 40 40 | 44 
INO. Lore sate cic a sticsels [ercmicetare cles te 32 | 40 AQ) OORMMEINO SS 62.506 tesa. 2's 50 | 50 38 | 44 38 | 44 
INO Oi mee | ne 46 | 55 42 ADA He NO iO) vais oe Metecss Se. 60 | 50 50 | 44 50 | 44 
IN OPT = ores Oe eee 55 | 55 28 | 45 Soma | MENOSTO: set. J. OS. SOR TLIO BouROD 42 | 483 
INO ALS S coset eer eels ack ante aoe 28 | 45 SUMIEZ OL MNO Mller. sk Ath J. o8. 45 | 50 37 | 50 40 | 47 
INO SIO ae enn oe 32 | 50 40 | 40 AOz|220-"eNOM 20.52. hu. oo. 40 | 55 .25 | 40 35 | 50 
SON PMO MLS 4 cee Aes 4s Tee te SS .38 | 59 38 | 30 
INOMZO Sane te os ee 42 | 55 20-1250: Lone alee INOepLA eee se as Teele tacd: We he ome .50 | 44 50 | 44 
INO 421 oo. rac One kk ee 445] 55 33 | 45 AQRWPAS: WINORILD occ saa ols beh 65 | 50 57 | 40 57 | 40 
INO $22 oo BR tee 35 | 55 30 | 40 SOMES eNO O.8 cre a2 ee ls tel es cols, Oar te mae 60 | 44 60 | 44 
IN O:723.. ce ee RE 375| 54 30 | 54 SLMRET eNO <2 3 states oo oN 39 | 54 34 | 50 35 | 50 
INOM24. ) SBR ee Al ats} DASA Os EO OMIA TS RINOULS. «ccs dats asec 425) 55 .39 | 40 .89 | 47 
INO A125 on Re eae sya | Hs) E2OL DOL Ip tos t4O BS Salle NOLO). cvcb ctete opavcteres| sos ole der [eee .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
INO 2650... 28. Fee -44 | 50 .25 | 50 .25 | 50 Craters and packers— 
INOU27. ooo. 2 Rb. eee 45 | 50 35 | 50 POSMITAT MARINO MIMD «oot olele ste Debs 275} 60 WAS || Be 23 | 55 
INO N28. .oc ocho ae 50 | 55 27 | 40 ODO i MINOMPES « «cok slate sis diets 40 | 55 <34 | 55 34 | 55 
INOR29-SF. 3. ee 45 | 59 36 | 40 37 | 41 INTC): ORE ee obese 278] 55 .22 | 60 24 | 60 
INO 130. sche ae 50 | 55 36 | 44 SOMIPSA: IMINOMEIAS Ss... slale ato Sieve Si it oo .24 | 40 24 | 44 
INOS. ee Ob 65 | 50 57 | 40 Ra tl INOMED:. . aes hele clectere 20 | 58 sDODAL DOG |aensoeee eee 
ING ioe ces ks eee ane 40 | 54 26 | 54 35 | 46 Nts, -Oaeeeeee Ore Sooo . 26 4 32 | 50 
INO.3o ntioca ccs os 42 | 54 27 | 50 SOMMOONH INOadc.s « cv c.oe ce o's 39 | 54 .30 | 40 30 | 44 
INO: 8450.3. ee 40 | 48 35 | 44 SOMMAT NP ONOT Ons. ccs cbse es 60 | 50 .47 | 40 47 | 384 
ING: CU etoeeacs Gree 42 | 50 130 |) 500 35 | 47 
Sanders— INOe1 Ot.) 2 ce es 06 42 | 50 (38: | 44: (go Ree 
ONDE disc. Bt 26 | 55 20 | 55 DO ABO ORIEL NOsbiliss oc. deen. oe 52 | 50 32 | 59 30 | 47 
NOPE 228.) 2 AS Aes 30 | 55 29 | 55 ZOOM MOON MEINOMLE «5.2 Neh sineao| eects Mae | Sets 30 | 39 37 | 35 
INCOR se enna at bos al eee eel ene 206} 60 2OBGOMEINO MSs... ..sles. er 50 | 50 36 | 40 36 | 44 
INOMT AS. cos ek ee 275) 55 .25 | 58 ZS MPOS I MINOMNE.. «.. 5 slo sie oteto 301.1 50k aera een eee 35 | 35- 
ING DDS. see Rte ee 37 | 54 .33 | 40 35 | 44 45 
INOARG 22.3 Ree. 32 | 50 .26 | 50 SoC CP NOLO Eee. 4 iG fees 30 | 55 Zones 26 | 44 
INO Ais ocd th se ee 47 | 50 en Ug. 0 aa Bb lo INORG 0s stats ole. Site 315} 55 20. (50) Week eee eee 
INO.@:Se-s6 dsees oe 36 | 50 28 | 32 DO Mesa HN MINOMGls 1.4 visa cle bors 33 | 5D 275| 45 30 
IN OSLO oro cho tetr eee 375) 55 ZL Die OO! basen lee or INORMU Crs s 2 aere ole Sete ace cde glee [lo Ge 30 | 40 33 | 47 
INO ALO. Slee eoat aoe 225\boo 22 |. 55 S22 INNA T SH GINOMOE 0. isco ois oats 30 | 54 26 | 54 28 | 47 
INO. AU cola ae Bale RINT o wrccote Ase LE eee 24 | 55 | .28-.38] 483] No. 20............. 40 | 55 22515 5 4 
INO. 12S ace ee 325] 50 225) 50 SO ZOWROOD | NOFA o's... silos tdioare 30 | 55 23 | 55 | .28-.32] 483 
INO ko Nene eT a § 4 30 | 55 28 | 40 SOOO OM MEINO Woon soi: hte os Voce tees fin eee 32 | 50 35 
INOMIL4A RE 2 ee Re 33 | 54 23 | 54 LOMA OAH RINOMDS > «0. cbo she. 0) > 437) 55 25 |. 40 28 | 50 
INO: lords eens 48 | 54 45 | 50 TASa PDO TH MNO mea he... tet sin te 35 uf 00 26 | 59 32 | 47 
INOW DMs 64 fee she bate .32 | 54 . 225) 54 .28 | 46 
Finishers and INOWe Ole s 5b vats bare .380 | 54 .383 | 50 .35 | 50 
polishers— Engineers— 
30 | 45 30 | 5 (>, 1 La eRaE coe .40 | 60 30 | 60 30 | 60 
19 | 40 LO R44 WIN OME? eo... beso e don .637| 55 584] 55 584] 55 
30 | 55 SOMOS MINORS Ic 6b ores ooh .40 | 59 25 | 70 2551770 
233} 60 ZAMNZOO UENO NEa ere.) ec 56 | 50 60 | 50 60 | 50 
225} 60 22 HeOO NN OWNO fe eos Co se bes . 738] 50 60 | 50 60 | 50 
AZ OO lccicseme Umer: INOWMGE aso) 2s cle dee .70 | 50 56 | 50 56 | 50 
275) 50 285 TTOSs MIN Osweledis. wb: e o.cus clots 68 | 50 68: (|):440.) pee cee 
275) 44 SOmIMOOs WeINOMMISl es. 5. cs ayo nels 50 | 50 3S |) OGn.| Ceversteeens | emcee 
30 | 40 SOA O44 INO MMOS.) he cls eos e chee ealte Mets 42 42 | 44 
60 | 44 CouaOs NOW Oe sob bis. U2. 43 | 55 30 | 45 35 | 48 
AOE. lives o eaeclee. DN(Gs, 115 1 Ra ae ceed Ay er Lr 40 | 70 45 | 48 
34 | 50 SUGANO 2 Be. 5... okie ses .48 | 60 26 | 60 28 | 47 
35 | 49 37 | 47 INGA 6 SAG Gee .o2 | 59 So ole 2haete 
28 | 40 SiaOUn eNO al anege es soe lece's .885] 55 28 | 55 35 | 474 
30 | 45 SOM OO MINOM Sites foes ess .375| 60 Sl akOD 35 | 484 
43 | 30 AQIS TOW MINOAIG cscs oles clooes .45 | 50 36 | 55 36. | 55 
38 DOmAAL | NOME ieee ee sh os .40 | 54 255} 60 30 | 46 
28 | 45 Da WADR PING SES ec cie sae .68 | 54 65 | 42 65 | 47 
40 | 40 40 | 44 INOMLOP eS hc... Co .50 | 54 42 | 50 42 | 50 
2251 500s |e cee ale INGO 2O RIE eels ats crate -50 | 50 30 | 60 30 | 60 
33 | 45 GAMMA S HHMINOwela ees ce. cas .636| 55 43 | 44 50 | 44 
33 | 40 35 | 47 ||Firemen— 
ial dD Si WAT. I MNO MeL Set sects cs oo. FOO OD 24 | 55 24 | 55 
29 } 55 30—"40/G435i| BNO.2F.. os. te oes 26) |) 72 2A ege 235} 75 
pay | EO ZOO) IP RUN OURS erste ote ms! =) .387 | 54 S25 1.7 Oey .to sean 
285) 50 285) 47 INK. Sa. herr .475| 783 45 | 63 45 | 62 
25 | 40 32 | 50 INTO, Dineen .47 | 65 38 | 65 38 | 65 
33 | 50 32 | 90 NO me Oleete sc o's 3 ae .50 | 50 42 | 60 42 | 60 
30 | 40 SOMA PMINO MMe comi vs is fot] + rc dele teks 27 | 50 204| 955 
34 | 44 SS aaa MNIOMMSH Clie k ei. cot “45 155 36 | 45 36 | 47 
55 | 40 55 | 40 NOON ars che = (Sie .45 | 50 27 | 60 27 | 60 
26 | 59 S2eiad INO MUOPE ee hoc: .30 | 59 DL Iy wee 325| 72 
24 | 54 SO RhAO | MNowIe wes ase. poe oo 28 | 55 35 | 61 
30 | 50 35 1) 56 IN OMI2 IEEE kos eos 60 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 50 
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Tape X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


























1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Industry —_————|— ————_—__——_ Industry Oe —_———_|—_—_—____—_ 
and Wages | Hrs] Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs and — Wages |Hrs| Wages ; Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.] hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
3 $ $ $ $ $ 
FurRNITURE— Machine hands—Conc. 
Concluded No. 
No. 
Labourers— No 
IN OPEL code leis bce .275) 40 228) 45 .228] 54 || No 
INOS ano batons ate LO Roo .18 | 55 MUS eivoo No 
INO StS oes selon pee .2738) 55 .19 | 60 .196] 60 |} No 
INO M4: '5eok aoe ey (as .18 | 60 .19 | 60} No 
ING ato os RR eee P20 P55 .16 | 40 .16 | 44 
IN OFF Gist: <-5 ote rare E2hO OO OOM Od ieee Afte «+ Planer hands— 
ING. FAP Oso 2 .25 | 55 .20 | 44 .28 | 50} No. 
INO RS. ct detector POO Loe .25 | 40 .28 | 44 No. 
INO, SNA on Go) be .34 | 50 .28 | 45 .380 | 47 No. 
INOWLO)) ch Baleares .40 | 50 .30 | 50 .82 | 47] No. 
INOS. | 2S RR ORe .42 | 50 PO SMIBAC El isacamee bees: No. 
IN OUALD fos ere tote SEAT | ES ES Ome .380 | 44] No. 
INOS oc. 5 eee ee .38 | 50 -40 | 40 .40 | 44 No. 
INOME4: 3 Bae P80) tS .26 | 45 .28 | 48} No. 
INO Al oie). 5 SUH eee 700) nao .28 | 40 .28 | 47 | No. 
INO MIG: .75 5. + tts lovato .30 | 54 . 245] 54 .28 | 47 | No 
INO eens aescbrase .39 | 50 .84 | 50 .380 | 47) No. 
INOS 22 os Nate eiaee .30 | 55 saa || th) .28 | 47 No. 
ING S19 52 eee: .28 | 54 .16 | 54 .225) 46 No 
IN'O820)2- 27.5 Site nee BOOM WOO o24)1, 09 .30 | 472] No 
IN O21 4s Pe eos .380 | 55 .26 | 55 | .28-.35] 483) No 
INO 225 one ee .32 | 59 .27 | 40 .30 | 47 Ne: 
oO. 
Matcher hands— 
Sas, Doors, Etc. No.l tae ee .675| 50 EOD | SOs [Asccenaccteeel eters 
Nowe eee 444) 54 .380 | 44 -409| 44 
Bench hands— INO Agar eee ere .84 | 50 Pat \) ZV .29 | 40 
ete Be eee | DOR nOOBIe  e4See50Mln...).(. het. . INO.O4: 03 ARES occ See lhe .265] 65 .265| 55 
48 i SING Bt0.- 5.08 ek ee .50 | 55 | .30-.382] 36 | .30-.32] 55 
50 PeNOWMG 25. sh fee eee are tere | Mane BH, WV RY .of | 50 
44) @NOPAS. os hs ben ot See .25 | 60 .275) 60 
40 I) QNO Bio ee ee ae .3) | 48 .85 | 48 
5S i) TNO 29. 2. Pe .65 | 50 | .85-.40] 44.] .35-.45] 44 
OO NL Nop 10. eee ee 45 | 55 .82 | 20 00 tO 
50) | SNo-411,* 3 eRe .60 | 493 .49 | 44 .49 | 44 
AA NN INOS IZ) oS eee Pee eee .40-.55} 44 40 | 44 
38: PTNO.3.5..8 ee eee ee |e opi || is .380 | 55 
39 | MNonI4 Re Ae. Oe .45 | 50 .45 | 44 45 | 44 
54: it ONOMISS. 2. Fae ee 625} 44 .45 | 44 45 | 44 
26: || UNo#16 hee ee .39 | 55 .315} 50 .88 | 50 
44°}| (Noa. heehee .80 | 44 | .40-.50] 44 | .40-.45] 44 
44 \\Cabinetmakers— 
55 Nosalhies Ree ae .50 | 54 .36 | 54 .86 | 54 
44 Now 2) eS ee .55 | 50 .45 | 40 45 | 40 
44 INO. 23. ee eee | eee .88 | 50 .88 | 50 
44 INO DRE ee eee ee 25-.40] 55 | .30-.40] 50 
50. Il) ANOS... Re EE oe ee ee .30 | 48 .85 | 48 
48° | SNOWNG.)..2 4 eee .648] 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 
AGH HINO B70. Le. ae .77 | 492 .62 | 44 .62 | 44 
AO. | GINO .i8he0. 5 eee | ae .45 | 44 .45 | 40 
45 No. O25 2 oe. eee .55 | 44 45 | 44 .45 | 44 
44 || (NowlO er eRe... ae Ee .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
40 Now 2. ae eee .65 | 50 .50 | 40 .50 | 40 
48 |) t No.2. 2... ey. ae .75 | 52 .60 | 39 .60 | 39 
40 i) GNoO:g3..00< ees ee ,fO) 150 .50 | 38 .50 | 44 
44 i Nov 14...) eae .65 | 44 | .45-.50) 44 | .40-.50] 44 
Glaziers— 
No. i...c.. eee ee .45 | 54 | .18-.22] 54 .18 | 54 
PASRIBOOMIS oi a:0cets clteee - ING. V2. nc. oe ee .50 | 50 .38 | 40 .388 | 40 
: : ‘ : 54 INOS: nh. Oe eae se cok ee eee .26 | 50 .26 | 50 
i : 50 || \Noia42. 7.2. PRS eee .28 | 55 263] 55 
j ‘ 44 §No Bid. 223-2 tee 709) | 50 .36 | 50 .40 | 50 
: { 40 lt ANON...) F.Oe Peele Por | ee .425| 48 .425| 48 
: 3 61 NOU 36:2 5 Bee P| ee .30 | 50 .00 | 45 
: 4 55" INO. 8: e We. ee ,60 | 58 .383| 37 .383| 37 
: ; SO ENO.E9) oc5 22 eRe | Sa Ree .60 | 35 .60 | 40 
: i so0R eOONls UNO. W10L o,f aye .50 | 44 .50 | 44 .85 | 44 
INO BLO) 3 eich aie ate sates sae ee 15408 B00,))15-—.35 150 fi ONO, dic Fae ee | ee | ee .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
IN Osa 8 5.2 oe ee .50 | 50 .85 | 44 .85 | 44 |Filers— 
INOS 2 a aes .65 | 55 .475| 38 413055 0 ONO Bios. eee ee .555| 54 .50 | 44 .438] 44 
IN ORES cc tae ehectae 55-.75 | 50 |.85-.68 | 39 |.35-.68 | 39 INOSR2..: ee. tee .64 | 50 .45 | 40 .45 | 40 
INOWUT4 0... operate 47) |noD .40 | 20 405/426. NOUNS... >. (Ane tee |e) ae .50 | 65 .50 | 55 
INGLES. 2 5 eRe. .48 | 50 .29 | 44 29 N44 NOE. oc oR OE eo. |e .50 | 40 .50 | 40 
INO SUG). 6s tO oe .875| 50 .80 | 44 .80 | 44 INO... 2. ae eee ee ee .50 | 60 | .20-.52] 60 
INO OL: os os Be See ck ee oe .40 | 44 40 44 |) ENO SRG. 1) oR Aa Pe .40 | 50 .40 | 44 .45 | 44 
INO PES. i we bite eae ; 44 .85 | 44 130/044. 1 TING: 8:72. 35. a ee 158 | 55 .50 | 20 .50 | 26 
IN Oreos. +. Bek eee .40-.50 | 44 | .23-.45) 44 |.26-.48 | 441] No. 8...... 00... sll occ ccwccle ous .45 | 55 .45 | 55 
INO 20 as sees ete .44 | 55 .885} 50 -880|00 ls ONO: G00 ee 6. mee sone .45 | 50 .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
Ios 0 CR ieteg al EO at 3 Al lo .40 | 44 |.85-.40 | 463] No. 10.............. .50-.80] 55 | .40-.54) 50 | .45-.60] 50 
INO 222. wiais cette eee .60 | 50 .55 | 40 65440 TP HNO. Gd. : 3. Fae 200R 2 ee .50 | 48 .55 | 48 
INO 2b osieo Soe lists clever area .85 | 50 -OODITAD LEN On Cheer nen eee 1.05 | 48 .60 | 42 .60 | 42 
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Tass X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 19385 
Industry Sa a Industry | — 
and Wages , Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages , Hrs and | Wages | Hrs) Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupstion per |per| per |per] per  |per Occupation per |’per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.|} hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
SasH, Doors, Ere. Labourers—Conc. 
—Concluded NOMI Rea ao tose halbhwe .25 | 48 £25- 48 
INGE LZ See .40-.45} 50 | .88-.45] 39 | .38-.45! 39 
Shippers— INOFIS setae: 4 54 296) 54 296) 54 
INGO Geet eee ee 45 | 55 AO! 1 <B5 + |!hee rots. al cess INOW as Sace eo. 36 iPod 30 | 20 380-.35| 26 
INO. widen cee ee ae |) Ge! 387 | 54 COT HPO4S We NOSIS os o..d.s0e ss 42 | 492 32 | 44 | .382-.38) 44 
INO MES Tees, UF 463] 54 37 | 54 PAO IPOAA NOME O ig as wets ues.|o4 oat coaleade 19 | 55 175} 55 
NOM ao See 50 | 50 506| 48 OOS |PINOML iets. cok fees kh 28 | 50 20 | 44 20 | 44 
IN ORD St ch ee Ps ok A 436] 55 SA0F MODY ENO UUSetraiaes eet ee 30 | 50 .20 | 44 20 | 44 
NO GS casio ee eee ee ae 25-—.35| 55% |4.25=-S0|' DO) ||P NonlOm... 25 20.0 22 35 | 44 .85 | 44 3 44 
INOf reso ee ae ee 70= 2754 SOM |h. 18-218 |sOO* eel Oo ie NOw 20s ad. a nls fee 35 | 44 | .18-.28] 44 | .20-.30| 44 
NOUS S und BE A S15 315) 44 Rea | ae VT) A ee 30 | 55 .24 | 50 24 | 50 
NOON, ca. eee ee 55 | 50 82. 1°55 OAM OoMNPINOMO2 ne. Cee. cose e ee see .80 | 48 30 | 48 
IN OTOS nde Ree SO roo as oe felon 35 | 50 OOF ADMIN EINOUDON . cde we cts 40 | 50 | 25-.30 | 30 | .20-.30} 40 
IN OUT E ct, Fon oe Oe 625) 44 50 | 44 LOOMELS NON 24e ee ee Pe ccc eee sobs 25. | -50 50 
INGO tense ee 40 | 52 .838| 37 338] 37 
Truck drivers— INO ZONE ASA eee lcs sateen lave PAdeilnoo 45 | 40 
ORY. ae oh Bed 35) | 50 325| OB e lhe. cleneee INOS cad bs PS Ges: 40 | 48 .25 | 48 35 | 48 
INO 2A tee eee 333] 54 25 | 44 S04 24 PNOP28e.. 2289.45 34 40 | 44 35 | 40 35 | 40 
INO MO bitte. ee 352| 54 41 | 39 32 | 50 
INGA. crate Ree eee .333} 50 .o1 | 48 .84 | 48 
INO ON ee oe .40 | 55 .o2 | 55 SOLE OD FouNDRY AND 
INGO Oe ecee che ees lt tk Sie a eee .30 | 50 .00 | 50 MacHINE SHOP 
IN OE ean ee ae .3308| 60 5208 [FOO .25 | 59 PrRopucts 
INOMPOE oc tect 2S .50 | 50 .85 | 44 .85 | 44 
INOPFOR cre Fee OS Polo oo .30 | 54 .25 | 54 A—IRoNn 
INOMOR a8 est .452| 52 | .39-.45] 44 | .89-.45] 44 
IN OPIS od Be O™ .306| 54 .278| 54 .296| 54 ||Patternmakers— 
INOMI24 oct ee ehree .42 | 55 33 | 44 LOOM AZ ENO Seekichee ons Pte h see 67 | 54 52 | 48 52 | 48 
INOMOr ee eet el a eee 235) 55 20 |P OO) PMN Oome 2 ute words Steg sls 70 | 44 70 | 44 70 | 44 
INOMI4 Sh PR 45 | 48 35 | 50 SO DOT NOM NO tads sets eee 50 | 57 40 | 45 40 | 45 
INO SIS Fa Fh. Ae 37 | 58 32 | 65 34 | 63 INOSE4 Sosed: Poe 45 | 50 40 | 44 40 | 44 
INGE GS cyt OE ck elie ic Lene 30 | 44 SOM PAAR ING We arene de sate. 475) 60 50 | 44 50 | 44 
INOS ecco ees 475| 52 36 | 47 POGCAA OMIM NO AEO aeysee te woes 3% 54 | 54 54 | 48 54 | 48 
NOISE Pee ot hd eee 45 | 40 ABTS OMIBIIN Ontirdicteccsists tte 5 ate 65 | 50 55 | 40 55 | 44 
INO MLO Pee 50 | 44 50 | 44 AS MPLA WING AMS arate Hoe .335| 60 325)| ASnle dn eet eee 
INO SRO Mi scds ae. oR .85 | 50 65 | 24 65 | 44 
Teamsters— IN Om OM cad. Oe .87 | 494 65-32 625| 44 
OM oe tee ee 30) | 100 SoD ORs cee lee INGRELRE eh. 22..2 £25 .40 | 60 36 | 60 45 | 48 
INO cae ee ae he de 225) 60 DODIEGON ie INOW 2eamiste sts abe .60 | 50 50 | 50 50 | 50 
INOS Sehr hte 277| 54 25 | 48 Doula Sil eeINO Blo cewrdadcae. cot 65 | 50 54 | 50 50 | 45 
INO MEE c.f ee As, S| ee 25 | 65 25 (P55) IWMNO dens cae Stee vee 65 | 54 45 | 54 45 | 54 
ING ABD sae ee ee 25 | 60 20 | 55 D0 seb 9) NOM O mace deat ae 70 | 50 70 | 49 70 | 45 
INOMPO So ceed relies Se eee 305] 60 OD OC OLHBMENO SLO ferret. cee be 80 | 50 70 | 50 75 | 50 
INOS (sas eee eels cet eee 363} 48 sOOSIPASH I INO Ady cannae aes as Oe 65 | 54 45.1 32 45 | 40 
INOP* Be e024 PRE AS 333] 54 296| 54 DOGAD4A | PMINOwtS cca aae eens sc caae lene 55 | 60 60 | 48 
INO MO. cnt: Bas 404} 494 409] 44 BSCELA MON OSTO) ee sack Ate. OE 889] 54 80 | 54 80 | 54 
ING AOS nb. Peele od een ee 30 | 48 307 (048) heNo. 20204 Ah BEG DOU eer gems leet 444) 48 
ING MLA ete SR ak ele ee 30 | 50 SOs R458 NOL 2s aca. Sees Se 70 | 54 65 | 53 65 | 52 
NO822 Wires wee es 60 | 55 50 | 50 55 | 40 
Engineers— INGA 2B ie rete tte es Pela ad Olga 65 | 44 65 | 44 
(Co Radner eeu ged (RSPR col ace .30 | 60 SOM COMINGS O24. crn ees. Oe 80 | 44 75 | 44 75 | 44 
NOM oe 0. 4.08 40 | 60 .30 | 60 SOMPOOMMMNO S20ie eae eee. Ecce Seema eee 75 | 44 75 | 44 
ING On eee Be 333] 54 .313] 48 313] 48 
INO APES ce BP AY 444) 54 .40 | 50 377) 53 ||Moulders— 
INO MP Ow oh BR 39 | 50 35 | 63 SOUPS 4 eNO Mel erecta. o. Oe 75 | 48 655| 48 655] 48 
INOPOG 4 Bee ee 46 | 50 40 | 40 AQute4 ON lee NOew 2 We rte ads 3 75 | 44 65 | 44 65 | 44 
INO SNE a Re FON one Lal oeee 43 | 50 ASBIPDONIBRINO sh omecck +. sc. 70 | 48 62 | 48 62 | 48 
NOM Sis. Meee 417| 60 33 | 50 BB Oi) Siow 4 ee, ae BORO 50 | 40 50 | 40 
INO MUO stra arte Ceo et eee ee 353] 60 37 | 60 INOMEOAA adore 4. Bi 65 | 54 525) 54 525] 54 
IN OPO ce e's viene tee 25 | 48 (QBS G48 PONG MGs. dott 5. G! 57 | 583 40 | 58% 40 | 58% 
INOS, . oe ei Be 70 | 50 568] 44 C25 WEARING Ais curd oe ee |< es dee eee 35 | 44 35 | 44 
INOS: . 5 aeee. are 545] 55 50 | 54 <SOUDSS PRN OMMScm ccd aiee ss oe 45 | 60 38 | 44 38 | 44 
INO13<. e OR. e 5de| (55 42 | 20 42 | 26 INOS EON ro ct. Teh ss Be 52 | 54 55 | 48 55 | 48 
NosI4As us. See 525] 493 479| 44 47915443 || SING Oey 3te 2. OY 50 | 50 48 | 40 48 | 40 
ING SD S..52. See ies el eae 285| 55 O75 bob NOME re. Fe. 1.0: 40 | 50 40 | 40 40 | 44 
INO SIGE te, foe ee 425] 60 25 | 56 225 856: PRIN A2. he ee 2. Be 45 | 60 35 | 48 35 | 48 
NOSES Soils eerste 5581150 45 | 44 RA ew Ios IBS ooh 5 Sepia 835) 44 65 | 24 65 | 32 
INOMIS A: codeine 80 682) 4 S614 4 ATS INO MLA tebe sc acs. 825} 48 65; 4OR haere eee 
INOS ee Ask tee 42-.475| 55 | .84-.36] 50 | .388-.40] 50 |] No.15............. 425} 60 36 | 60 45 | 48 
INO P20 ee eer linie-e ot. tetas ace 70 | 4 Z5SNOCOn RINGO ALG eck eee os 70 | 50 50 | 50 50 | 50 
IN OSL ces eee en las cad Slee 35 | 60 SHUISGOMIE INOW ryaho de os 525] 50 40 | 40 40 | 50 
INOF 2220. Jah eee 75 | 44 475) 44 A754 ell NOLS streverte aes e 65 | 50 455| 50 50 | 45 
IN OMFIO Rete eee esas .60 | 50 36 | 44 43 | 45 
Labourers— INIONZO EM creat tae os Oe .719] 48 563] 48 563} 48 
OGL i Ao Shia 8 225| 60 DRA) NIG Val one Re. Sees .675| 44 625| 44 625| 44 
INGME ZR sa Res 20 18 | 54 TSE” | WMON OW 222 cescrckonee a. ee .60 | 50 40 | 44 40 | 44 
INOSMSe osc ao eee 277) 54 30 | 44 30 | 44 NOT 2on ic rckattes Halles oaae eager 625) 45 625) 45 
IN OMA ire Sa ee ee 296] 54 385} 39 SOMBDO! | MENON 24h i.ct. ates 2 58 | 50 50 | 50 50 | 50 
INO DEP ose ates oe 20 | 50 27 | 44 27 | 44 IN OWIZD ndoaeee ee 55 | 50 55 | 50 aa!) 
IN OF Gores se Bas ee 30 | 50 24 | 40 D471 REAO ||P NO 26 rescore Sates Pe 865] 423 588] 253 647] 254 
IN OME Ros derdecehnielnea ce Mel eens 25 | 65 OAT Asya || oy 7/8 SI Bee 73 | 54 57 | 32 57 | 40 
INO. MS os aiden hie lois ace Olas 20 | 50 22)\50: IF aNO.. 28s «oe eee eee 65 | 48 Grey iby) 55 | 36 
ING. SOR ee Se 30 | 60 20 | 55 20 NF59" PR ENON200 2. ..1. Ree 55 | 48 36 | 45 433] 54 
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TasLe X.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Contimued 




















1929 1934 
Industry —_—_— | | Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages and | 
Occupation per |per]| per -|per Occupation 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ mi 
FouUNDRY AND Machinists— 
MacHINE SHOP 1 BP wer matinee iirc: 
Propucts—Con. 3 Ara eae 
A. Iron—Con. Pen TES aR oe 
Moulders—Conce. Rees ois Geis 
31 472) 50 CRE eee 
65 | 48 REE OF Shoo 
575| 57 OSes: Ae, oe 
65 | 54 LO. i eee 
40 | 40 Milde ie eee ee 
.55 | 45 12. Le eee ee 
538} 40 AS) eee, ee 
.60 | 44 iI Sees CRE eee 
65 | 44 Ue a, ean a 
45 | 44 Oe Ree ae 
675| 44 Le ot GR Ne 
675) 35 1B ee On 
68 | 44 ihre an Aaa 
£200. beeen ee 
Ae) BE Rr Os HE or 
.20 | 40 D8 oC ASA 
830 | 584 LADO is 3 ste oe ee 
36 | 44 Bp) VSR ee Geers 
33 | 48 DD 2 oy eae 
95 | 40 A20.Be ae: 
45 | 40 DH sce te I Oe 
55 | 44 PA OIOIER Aes see 
.25 | 44 420) od eee 
.473| 35 Ae) | rar oe) Std Raceace cl aed 2 
.48 | 44 Bt ea oe 5 oe ee 
On eee 
BSS Ae aa Re Sel tae Lee 
.62 | 40 3402.5 ee as 
.40 | 45 BOs. peeliteaeen 
.49 | 54 
.40 | 40 Machinists’ helpers— 
.383] 48 ell Garciae S20 Sehr 
.65 | 48 PPE cB oe 
.34 | 60 BREE Le cies 
40 | 50 4s aa eee 
.31 | 40 1 Meera. ees 
.50 | 50 Bae an names ac 
.35 | 44 er oc SEG 
.389| 54 Bk tae ae 
.30 | 44 Oe hae ae 
B5S | o2 10.255 RRL 
.50 | 36 bess Oo 
.83 | 35 
.64 | 48 Blacksmiths— 
.40 | 50 INO: Phir nak See eB 
.40 | 40 Ver Gti Hehe 
.50 | 45 SRR AR Soe ae ee 
.45 | 44 tenet bee, aks 
.65 | 44 ‘i BR oe.) Aes 
Chippers and aah oh OLE cis S| cee eA es ee 
grinders— Soo sec eee 
OMB ace sete eee 445) 54 33 | 48 Os. chk tee Ane 
INO SEO UN ce hie ree 35 | 50 .40 | 50 10: 3c. ee 
INOS GS ie esas ote ete to eel tee era eee . 245] 49 50 ans ss Rls 5 
INO. 4 oc. ce s Oe .60 | 48 .40 | 36 12. ae 
IN'OF. 23)... shite .40 | 54 35 | 60 13.5.7 ee os 
INOS 562 %.0 eee oe 50 | 54 40 | 40 jt RR do GALE, 
INO. iccccnaeeee 45 | 55 40 | 44 15 ee ee 
INO. Reis ccieteeeeee 60 | 44 45 | 44 ue coven Re eee 
| Y CRAPS Se 5 is eat, 
Cupola tenders— 18.0.4 94 dee 
On ahi ae eee .55 | 48 45 | 40 19. ee ee. 
IN OS Mi2 0. oe Reet eee (Som OO 37 | 44 20 ee Ae ek Sa Be 
INO; Coes. c. eee .30 | 60 30 | 44 oh eee 
INO. G4 0 o.. erp ee -40 | 50 40 | 50 22s ciactecds SOUS 
INO: £04 3k. oh oe ee -40 | 55 .31 | 40 
INGE Ga... bie ere .555| 54 .44 | 54 Labourers— 
INORG ci ok eee .50 | 50 30 | 44 | Rs ta an ese 
INO. 8S och ok eee .50 | 50 40 | 50 D cord SER! 
Noto). ee aoe .55 | 54 45 | 32 Scirode daa 
Ho. 10. ,..6 ee 155 | 48 40 | 36 a Mt eee. 
INOS dh ec. ee eae .45 | 54 40 | 45 | eee oe Oe 
INO S12): < ieee .45 | 54 40 | 40 Gite) Pane 
INOW Bis+o seston 100) | 04 .538) 42 re wee ae ee 
INO. 140 eee, Be .60 | 44 .486| 44 Soo Te eS 
No 15; .. 2s acthotebel,. ea aoe .5181 40 go... hae bee 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 




















1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Industry | S| Industry ee 
Mand Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per}] per |per Occupation per |per| per |per} per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour lwk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
FouNDRY AND 
MacuHINE SHOP ; 35 | 50 .35 | 40 .39 | 44 
Propucts—Cone. Si Aaa SF Rese cc: RPM [eR RE SE a .38 | 45 .40 | 45 
65 | 48 05. | oo 55 | 44 
A—IrRon—Conc. 52 | 493 MG NERXE 47 | 47 
60 | 50 .54 | 50 60 | 45 
Labourers—Cone. 475) 50 .475| 40 475| 45 
OPPO Renita. te see 417) 54 .30 | 54 30 70 | 463 .60 | 38 51 | 44 
INTO IE ase tess he casts 35 | 50 250) 44 25 535] 55 .54 | 40 55 | 40 
INO a Dera aoe cassiecs [revcrecteees lead .85 | 49 35 60 | 44 .50 | 40 50 | 40 
INO Lan. meee tree 441] 423 .359| 253 AQT e255 | MNO sel Ole: calcite: sts Stats |'s-6 ovele ates Leos .60 | 44 60 | 44 
Niowt sch erce cicoee 40 | 54 BY) || 2 32 80 | 50 .63 | 50 75 | 44 
INO ILD eS eeee eee tae 50 | 54 40 | 32 40 775| 48 .70 | 44 765] 44 
IN Ose] Once doesnt ace 45 | 60 35 | 60 35 
INO elidoisccttemere stan 40 | 55 40 | 44 45 
INO aI Sic nee 35 | 55 35 | 30 35 
IN OCGLO ei eter 50 | 44 45 | 44 45 35 | 54 .35 | 48 .85 | 48 
Noe 20s cate ee 525) 44 45 | 54 45 20 | 493 .23 | 44 223:.1044 
IN Oop alloc cosh cctere e ooe 47 | 44 47 | 44 47 a rs oH oF .30 | 40 
8 .55 | 40 
og eT SS Se 9 5S od ee Sa OG O(a, ee a ee mek 40 | 45 ‘40 | 50 
Patternmakers— 30 | 50 2 |. 50 .30 | 45 
ane] | SRO We oe ner 60 | 50 55 55 35 | 50 35 | 40 35 | 45 
IN Oe Doerner sire 85 | 44 70 | 40 70 52 | 50 .44 | 40 40 | 35 
INOQG One tact eens 80 | 48 85 | 35 85 55 | 44 .46 | 40 46 | 40 
ING uate ete nicks 56 | 493 60 | 373 60 55 | 50 .45 | 44 50 | 44 
INOS tt co toni dais 625) 50 50 | 50 50 55 | 55 .40 | 55 40 | 55 
Infor Gaelic tener 60 | 50 .54 | 36 567 
IN (ce: Ameen ey ee 55 | 50 .60 | 40 60 65 | 54 .63 | 48 63 | 48 
EN Gime is hcicie tear llevatcretseoes leersns .70 | 44 .70 45 | 44 45 | 35 45 | 40 
ENOL Once reieces .60 | 55 45 | 55 45 65 | 48 .60 | 35 50 | 24 
Toolmakers— 60 | 493 .60 | 374 65 | 35 
65 | 48 GSE 4S WINGO omtoie coos estas ole efsfs te cco ohne Ie aes 45 | 45 45 | 50 
1.00 | 35 1.00 25 | 50 25! [CSG lacs MIs S 
65 | 44 65 45 | 50 .55 | 40 60 | 45 
80 | 373 80 40 | 50 E30) lee 35 | 48 
55 | 50 55 5 | 44 .61 | 40 61 | 40 
63 | 50 68 875] 44 725| 44 725| 44 
425} 404 446 
61 | 35 60 45 | 44 .42 | 35 42 | 40 
55 | 40 WZ || IN oats ea SP Reed eee nL .30 | 35 35 | 44 
50 | 55 50 45 | 492 .425| 34 425) 40 
75 | 32 75 425) 50 .425| 384 446] 422 
50 | 50 .39 | 40 41 | 40 
45 | 45 45 575| 44 .50 | 44 50 | 44 
50 | 50 50 50 | 55 .40 | 55 40 | 55 
40 | 48 40 60 | 50 Poge ines 52 | 32 
80 | 40 80 
65 | 40 65 40 | 54 40 | 48 40 | 48 
65 | 25 65 55 | 44 Jono 55 | 40 
65 | 35 65 65 | 48 56 | 35 56 | 44 
50 | 374 50 50 | 493 50 | 373 50 | 35 
325| 50 325 50 | 493 .425| 16 425] 20 
40 | 50 45 45 0 .45 | 50 45 | 45 
57 | 41 577 575) 45 ,O0) ob 577| 36 
40 | 40 40 35 | 50 .35 | 40 35 | 45 
65 | 40 GH 140) le INO tN Ole cet Ss cles coe ERLE ee .44 | 40 45 | 35 
59 | 32 59 30 | 50 .305) 40 325| 493 
625) 40 625 60 | 50 .45 | 44 45 | 48 
55 | 50 GO! chee le INO oretiacs Aes 5 ies 5) «tert tek eRe .438) 40 438] 40 
557| 39 598 85 | 44 725) 44 75 | 44 
428] 40 428 Dab pot .495] 44 55 | 44 
425) 55 425 60 | 55 .40 | 55 40 | 55 
63 | 32 63 80 | 50 .64 | 32 64 | 32 
72 | 40 72 80 | 50 .57 | 50 50 | 44 
63 | 50 63 
35 | 50 .39 | 50 .35 | 50 
45 | 50 .40 40 | 50 .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
65 | 40 65 35 | 50 .33 | 40 .383 | 40 
65 | 20 .65 40 | 48 .380 | 40 .30 | 44 
60 | 373 .50 40 | 494 .40 | 373 40 | 35 
30 | 50 .30 35 | 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 45 
40 | 50 -40 i009) | 50 .385 | 50 
Son er 346 40 | 50 1008| 453 .857 | 404 
65 | 40 .65 44 | 50 .o0 | 45 35 | 45 
30 | 32 BO HOO) lb IN Otel pssst yikahas ss stele |e" steve donde | ae .85 | 44 37 | 44 
55 | 50 55 40 | 44 .378] 40 378] 40 
42 | 40 42) AOU Os tare eee Zils. cs cale obte 405) 45 45 | 45 
40 | 45 45 40 | 55 130) |b9 30 | 55 
20 | 55 20 80 | 50 -63 | 32 63. 32 
52 |) 32 52 37 | 493 .387 | 40 34 | 40 
65 | 40 65 40 | 48 .36 | 44 36 | 48 
*Includes bench and machine moulders, the former at higher rates. {Female workers. 


tIncludes punch press, drill press, screw machine, boring machine operators, etc. 
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Taste X.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Contmued 








4 1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Industry | | Industry | |———— 
and Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per !per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.; hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour j|wk. 


MaAcHINERY 


Patternmakers— 
1 





Cr 








Tes 


Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 

















Industry | Industry ee | | — 
and. Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ ; $ $ $ 
MacHINERY Engineers— 
—Concluded INGE PURSES Saas eee .45 | 63 .43 | 674 .43 | 674 
INIGy Bae es Sone Gee 56 } 50 .00 | 40 50 | 32 
INOS enene Sees eres .45 | 55 542551 O00 eee ee eset 
Sheet metal workers— INGE" Z venwe afore Mere .50 | 50 40 | 44 .40 | 44 
Cone. INTOSMRO Ss cle ete she Stace .50 | 50 .314| 70 .3806} 73 
IN OFA GPRe. 6 cite oe cet FAV ONMOOE oe et een | 04200) | eA ON EENOsgnG as. occ sels +s sefsi|o0 octee ee feece 1.37 | 40 1.37 | 40 
INO. Rca a tieele cere .45 | 50 .425| 40 FADS GON EINO cai dc c «chs sits ote sr .35 | 50 .38 | 40 .38 | 40 
: 495] 65 .495) 54 
51 | 50 .51 | 50 
35 | 60 .85 | 60 
47 | 40 .47 | 40 
50 | 55 .50 | 55 
41 | 40 41 | 32 
40 | 70 .40 | 70 
28 | 56 .30 | 56 
40 | 50 .40 | 50 
41 | 44 4] | 44 
48 | 48 .48 | 48 
25 | 70 .57 | 70 
365} 44 .865| 44 
305} 59 .30 | 59 
40 | 40 .40 | 40 
40 | 78 .40 | 78 
30 | 48 40 | 48 
30 | 40 30 | 40 
32 | 40 30 | 32 
33 | 48 .83 | 48 
35 | 50 .3875| 48 
SO) e50: les scee oe eer 
27 | 44 .28 | 44 
35 | 44 .35 | 44 
35 | 48 .85 | 48 
38 | 48 .38 | 48 
42 | 21 42 | 44 
30 | 490 |.384-.40 | 40 
30 | 40 ,.30 | 40 
25 | 50 .25 | 50 
315) 45 .315| 45 
Cite al ieee in Su, & 
315] 44 315] 44 
45 | 40 45 | 32 
30 | 44 a3 44 
34 | 45 .84 | 45 
35 | 44 .35 | 44 
.05 | 48 AUTOMOBILES 
15 | 44 
.25 | 50 || Assemblers— 
485) 44 OWL ete ccieye t arere 125) 28 59 | 40 74 | 40 
PEO" | Bah Sieh Gre ana .85 | 26 71 | 40 79 | 40 
GOPIPOONIEMINO EOC. co be vse 5 ec .58 | 29 54 | 40 46 | 40 
43 | 45 INO tues sreresticwie et eats 53 | 30 36 | 40 43 | 40 
COPEL MMEINO MRO. cess fees et o.01e | ocr 0:t een ropes 67 | 40 67 | 40 
INC: Goossens eral RB ae al phe a 77 | 40 77 | 40 
INKOE> “Yh O APR een Ie eet 58 | 40 58 | 40 
Cg eed PONG Bp «ae eee le 75 | 32 625] 38 75 | 32 
ial ONES 4 pierce ein aA 605| 433 48 | 573 45 | 423 
45 | 50 INOGILOPE RIE Ress cos | >>. dee eee .385-.45| 40 35-.45} 48 
SAR IDASHIME N Orla ccc: ¢ cise [lois ot oat] tant .485| 41 50 
575| 48 
33 | 44 |Trimmers— 
AOU RASPNMEPN OME L eect cicre. 4 5 ose 85 | 40 73 | 40 72 | 40 
Se | Basel MEN OMe [itcice siete die = acchetne cs [em oto .36 | 40 35 | 40 
ASE EOORIMMINOMMan reece cc cas cis |o 8:s ts calles cte .67 | 40 67 | 40 
B27 G 4 Oa tlmeBNO Means cercttae coe osc |'s ove olterarc Whe ote .58 | 40 58 | 40 
45 | 51 INOS” Hilbscinel HGeR Gl CEE ol nec 48 | 40 48 | 40 
OME OUT MM OGMRG [ys eiite wares cn] «soc ba atellitee ots 45 | 40 45 | 40 
325| 45 ING@e Visteoer bene 75 | 24 625] 48 75 | 40 
NOG. tsheG5 5A Bee eo Lee 38-.50} 35 40 | 40 
INO@s Oassear Boreal Bee oe ser 60 | 44 60 | 44 
.36 | 40 
.44 | 50 ||\Painters and 
-45 | 48 enamellers— 
45 | 48 oe Slane: Rene ae .75 | 30 73 | 40 71 | 40 
AQ MS (| |EN On meat ce ae tered sa: .65 | 40 46 | 40 46 | 40 
B25 PADI IN Ov moten. oa..ccte ¢ «as e7lalioe 60 | 40 65 | 40 
BON eAoohewNOn me lek 4. os. 3 «crs .94 | 36 .71 | 40 77 | 40 
GCOMBAOR | MEIN Osmo trtemcrrttars soos. | «+ + sfarareys.[(s are .72 | 40 72 | 40 





tFemale. 
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TasLp X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 




















1929 1934 1935 
Industry — | 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per|] per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
AUTOMOBILES 
—Concludcd 
Painters and 
enamellers—Conc. 
INOS Goon eset teee heretic error ene .67 | 40 .67 | 40 
IN Os 887 fo axle ee rer rane Breall eee .58 | 40 .58 | 40 
ING 4825. emcee .65 | 18 .58 | 81 .53 | 59 
IN OF G2 scheme .54 | 32 .64 | 67 .55 | 44 
into pea? (ee Seaa ck: .45 | 48 .58 | 64- .50 | 22- 
67 35 
IN OFNDE ss. oe ateons tet .875| 24 .625| 48 .75 | 40 
INOS Die clabamers ictee tacos oe eres 42-.44 | 50 .50 | 48 
INOS182 cc hoa oe cere coe eeeenteee .60 | 44 |. .60 | 44 
Craters, packers and 
loaders—- 
INO: Mel eh. tcee hetoe .6€ | 55 .63 | 40 .65 | 40 
IN Osta 2io. sie se eee .00 | 55 .50 | 40 .54 | 40 
INGORE Si. 3.0 Pete teers cc eRe eee .58 | 40 .58 | 40 
INO sae sca Maeno eter viele Weed eee .44 | 49 | .45-.49] 37 
INODO cont nese .52 | 253 .38 | 502 .45 | 36 
Inspectors— 
IN O2SREs coats .65-.85| 50 | .60-.72] 40 | .60-.72] 40 
INO MPO: 10 Wee eeeee .70 | 50 .58 | 40 .58 | 40 
AS Coes ede pint 85.1 URES neal) Sees .63 | 56 | .45-.63] 45 
INOW 4 dente .60 | 48 .60 | 582 .60 | 48 
INO SD ink hate eres sty | ee .655} 44 .75 | 32 
INOS (Gs sigs Stare eretane tree ats Maes ies 350) |00 .55 | 48 


AUTOMOBILE PARTS 


Machinists— 
1 


No. 12:50 sso eel «ee *|-50-.66 | 53 |.55-.66 
Welders— 
INO: SI ot toes .60 | 50 .50 | 45 .50 
INO. M25 occ tee ales saan ace .35 | 55 .40 
INGs8S slac o tonnes .50 | 493 .45 | 463 .62 
ING ae, oc ee See Stents eee | nae .50 ae 55 
ING SO ea. oa ie een .65*} 48 .55 | 432 .60 
Machine operators— 
INO; Males cena .48 | 52 .o8 | 52 .08 
INO: Boo sce he doe .45 | 52 sod | 52 fan 
IN Os BOs cchiter dene «00 | 02 a2 O2 Pa 
ING Sea. lode dene .40 | 48 1.40-.50 ' 48 |.35-.50 


tFemale. 








1929 
Industry So 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per | per 
hour |wk. 
$ 
Machine operators— 
—Conc. 
INO Week vaiocelevs loeerarel| coe eee emer 
INO VG earceer ecatlos een eee 
IN (cay een Nae 35-50.| 50 
NOseST ae. 526k eee ~20) |) 50 
INO se O kee acatinne ete 40 | 58 
UNO. 210 os ssslaccbeeis eipaed See oe cece 
IN OE ous iecibhersanato siete 22-.40} 50 
INO ial iccicee eerie .54 | 432 
INOS Jhoc tener .52 | 50 
INO a1 4 cera opeterelo: atele .55 | 50 
INO SREB T onsite plete ceete .34 | 50 
NO Ot su teccitoe 25 | 493 
IN Or elvioers. acter tices .60 | 493 
INOjs18.z.. cee eee 47-.60| 532 
INO GLO era cere sereceloss te altel oo acta eaten | 
NOs 20 Bie ctiateete rbot «oe ete eee 
INO 221 scceratet tater © «=: cetee| e 
Assemblers— 
INO. fill av. oaaee oes 45 | 52 
INO S27 woencn ee .30 | 52 
INO 2:3. < oboe ep tet «ores Seek ee 
INO Ae Ect fetes .40 | 50 
IN Gs ie tote eel score cee alla 
INO gd O clove cveretecte lel cisco ects | ees 
INO shad Sravevestvereserete StaN| = oro: seated | eee 
N@sg28's sss eeetereles ated sore eee | Oe 
INO, Ofistelthcsuertereetall Sad ee alerts 
INO. OAS eck ae .30 | 493 
NoO.E1..... cde eee eee ee 
INO: ALT... -0 pects beatetel| s oiarv eee ae 
INO 13) ck cacbeek ie .40 | 50 
INO: 14 ite. fceehys ehebor .28 | 50 
Buffers and poliskers— 
No Melis)... feeb Be POD OO 
INOg pide craven sere .315} 60 
INOsai0 cosa eee 45-.85| 50 
ING: Ais racic vette aR cS 0s See | ee 
INGO ia cieupenenvek ak |e see ll eee 
INO SROs Soe aeaes Satillcins «peewee 
Painters and 
enamellers— 
INO DEAL Wilco Se eave tieteke .315| 60 
INO UB 2s iiee eee ane .40 | 50 
INOS BS icdrc Ae eae CR «cere eee 
INO: A: os sda ehenene .45 | 533 
INO: 20 talcoae ae eee .61 | 50 
INO SAB: oc okcens oeee .45 | 493 
Inspectors— 
INO. 61 5:5 cahmacen ee .40 | 55 
INO; oo sie se cle cae See Oooo Cee es 
INOg zo natccteee seer 45-.65] 52 
NOja4a ts. en eee .80 | 52 
INOW BB ies shee nee .60 | 48 
INO. 26s Oke Sexe date cross Semel ee 
INGie 0s vccete ceideea| os. 2c eae 
IN Ooo freee ee .60 | 50 
ING 6.8 ses cielo ctete oe lace cere eer 
NGS LON case carte .725| 432 
NOL" sick cas domela nose eee 
INOS oc seae aoe .50 | 492 
INOn 1S! salcomican go eels «re caret | dems 
Labourers— 
INO: eles shhh 32-.35} 60 
INOR 325 sito Sie ae .45 | 52 
IN ORAS scret tte es .35 | 48 
INOy 8a oes trot .40 | 50 
INOS aid nee .40 | 50 
NOR 8G), Sacco tate SOMOS 
INOM Boro. cao es {33 )| 58 
INOW SSS oo: s:0 bh ctene a iallicrere waeeiern tenes 
NO. BOSS. eee .30 | 55 
INO. 105. oc mace ee .49 | 434 
INGLES . Sach ete eee -40 | 494 
INGOs 12.5 occa dete eons .50 | 532 
IN'O% 18.5 ores oi eee toes .40 | 55 


1934 


Wages 


per 
hour 


1935 
Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per| per |per 
wk.| hour |wk 
$ 

40 .40 | 50 
50 .35 | 50 
50 | .87-.59) 45 
50 | .25-.35] 45 
55 Sy EE 
59 | .40-.55] 50 
60 .30 | 45 
433 .75 | 433 
50 .40 | 50 
50 .45 | 50 
50 .30 | 50 
463 rotlAGs 
463 .52 | 463 
45 45 | 45 
40 .48 | 50 
21 | .380-.438} 24 
44 | .80-.32| 35 
52 .38 | 48 
pz .27 | 48 
50 .60 | 50 
50 .35 | 50 
25 | .45-.55} 30 
34 | .80-.45) 28- 

42 
25-| .30-.50} 35- 
30 49 
50 Al | 48 
39 .83 | 41 
463] .61-.85| 462 
464 40 | 463 
463 .275| 464 
50 .43 | 50 
50 .380 | 50 
55 .40 | 60 
55 .80 | 60 
50 | .45-.60) 50 
464] .60-.85| 462 
48 .55 | 48 
30 45 | 25 
60 .40 | 60 
50 .45 | 45 
30 COOOL 
50 .45 | 40 
50 .55 | 50 
463| .41-.51| 464 
25 .40 | 43 
60 .40 | 60 
52 | .40-.50} 48 
52 .27 | 48 
48 .45 | 48 
50 | .85-.55| 45 
44 .385 | 40 
45 | .385-.55] 50 
28 .65 | 38 
433 .60 | 48 
50 .65 | 50 
463 .40 | 462 
50 .50 | 50 
55 | .380-.40} 60° 
52] . .388 | 48 
48 .30 | 48 
50 .88 | 45 
45 .85 | 45 
50 .30 | 50 
59 .35 | 50 
33 .40 | 53 
40 .05 | 50 
43% .45 | 433 
463 .40 | 463 
30 .40 | 30 
45 .45 | 45 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 














Industry ——_—__—_— |--—_ Industry ———_ —— |———- = 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages )Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per}] per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. hovr |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

AGRICULTURAL STOVES, 

IMPLEMENTS Furnaces, Etc. 

Blacksmiths— Coremakers— 
NOL eas rte eee lo easton teers 50 | 50 .50 | 50 OME eee a fe ee siete 60 | 55 40 | 24 40 | 40 
INGs2 2. atc 325] 533 325} 40 S2G ASE ENOMES nent cc lee oket eevee 325) 40 325) 40 
INOSSS = cisc@ atest eee 5 0 | 40 AVO\GAS TIMONOMrO se. ck cera ees 50 | 48 34 | 47 36 | 49 
INO M4 coacet eres 62 | 48 40 | 48 .40 | 48 NOSE Sete. 40 | 45 42 | 40 42 | 40 
INOS 3+ cee econ: 65 | 50 555) 45 POD ADM NOMEON A. ctictinet 6 ccs |ecke detec] cans 28 | 50 28 | 50 
INO 6 cece ee nee 55 | 50 35 | 50 POON POO SIMON Onc ccs wees sass 63 | 50 45 | 32 455 32 
NOSP7 in cetees ome 60 | 50 43 | 40 NASER AA dN MINOGEE eee eek lees cece etree 472| 44 472) 44 

Now (Seah centre 60 | 44- 45 | 44 45 | 44 

55 Machinists— 
NONE: costncetete eas 70 | 44 65 | 44 GRA 4 Nog e ds cent Bees fo 50 | 54 40 | 54 42 | 54 
NOMI: Se toes 42 | 60 31 | 40 SLU CONPeeNOs ea eet eee hose. 55 | 55 55 | 40 55 | 40 
Noi. cette. cee 56 | 50 55 | 44 BOMROONIMENOSO cone ee oe os |. oot ef es 55 | 45 55 | 45 
INOS12 on occa ene 545} 48 50 | 44 BISIEAS I eNOw 488 ee 55 | 45 56 | 57 55 | 40 
INGEUS: comeme er ose 45 | 45 35 | 44 38 | 53 INOMMO Serene serine. Nene ele on 30 | 44 325| 44 
INO 1A eats cols. 40 | 44 40 | 44 40R ESE eNONUG awh oa 2 iets 50 | 50 45 | 40 45 | 40 
INOME Leet ee coer et 60 | 50 48 | 55 48 | 55 
Woodworkers— NOME Sich seek ee 60 | 50 45 | 50 45 | 54 

Orgel cee nea ees 35 | 4 SOOT SOMIIEENIOWEO Saee comes dca ek sss otc aleet 30 | 32 30 | 32 
INGO orat ee ose 50 | 45 | .84-.48] 40 | .385-.45] 48 |) No. 10.............. 55 | So 55 | 44 55 | 44 
INOP RS eilieee ee ee: 50 | 50 40 | 50 RAOWIPOO UW MRNOe EL cece ees 60 | 50 GO 45 eee eee 
INOS Ae ee sas 45 | 50 39 | 40 SO A4TISINOS 12). 2.03.80... S. 65 | 50 63 | 50 63 | 50 
NOM OS ee ete ce ete 40 | 60 335) 54 SoTIOONTBENOs latewssocc. dee. 52 | 50 | .85-.45] 49 | .35-.45] 49 
INGOs ce ch eee ene 40 | 44 40 | 44 AQRIP4ANIRINON 14. 8.85 P eel es 55 | 55 324| 44 35° | 55 

Machinists— Grinders and 
INOUE INR ices cerns aoe eee .48 | 50 .48 | 50 Polishers— 
INOS csc teo meee .305| 45 .30 | 40 POOP 44g eNO ess ooo heals: .28 | 40- .28 | 54 .28 | 54 
INOMEOS ce close cee .55 | 50 .48 | 44 0 | 443 54 
INO MSE cc eee ec ee 55 | 48 .40 | 40 | .45-.55] 48 || No. 2.............. 50 | 53 40 | 54 41 | 40 
INOFD Once ets wee erehes 55 | 50 .485) 45 405) 45ilteeNOmo atest soe lete 47 | 59 40 | 524 40 | 44 
INO BBG Seaechre sas 58 | 50 40 | 50 407M 50 eNowe4 ee feos: 62 | 50 50 | 40 50 | 40 
INOS “Zia Ae Gr Roe nore 60 | 50 43 | 40 ABW IMAAe | SRINOUM Desk sted cs oi cles cent eees 305] 50 305] 50 
INOGEO ctoetinee sate 65 | 55- 50 | 44 SOMPAZ I EBNOweOrsecs es ccc: 58 | 50 52°} 50 52 | 40 
60 INGoE linac esc tes 50 | 50 36 | 44 40 | 58 
INGMED scrote aot one 53 | 44 50 | 44 BOW Aa BNO Se Stee tek es see: 55 | 50 36 | 50 40 | 50 
INOSI0 20. Sakoe coke: 58 | 60 40 | 60 42 GG Me NOse One. ct. tcc eae: 555} 54 53 | 40 53 | 40 
INO MT ee Meee ees 60 | 50 48°| 44 2GTICDO eNO SLO eee eee, cos 50 | 55 35 | 59 35 | 59 
INOS Oe rel ee, sare .45 | 88 .85 | 44 ZOU MIEOl HEN Omit aeer eee tT. cleat Le ae .375| 44 375| 44 
ING SISUER coset es .65 | 44 .50 | 44 EHOMCASHBINOM TO chek wos ce. .412] 50 Faia act Ot Pee A cs [es 
Patiernmakers— Moulders— 

One ee eet 45 | 45 45 | 40 PAS PESOS INO se hors eet cas 6: 75 | 40 655} 48 655] 48 
INOME Od coc coerce 5215 43 | 40 PAD MIEASTNBSINONE 2ccatae lesen cs 885] 48 555| 48 60 | 32 
INOWES:. orice cate 53 | 48 | .388-.56) 40 | .88-.54] 48 || No. 3.............. 60 | 55 60 | 24 60 | 24 
INGHEAS Jock ee ones 65 | 50 565/36 495-64 45 Wl eUNOe eee 228... ss | eck oreec lous. Bool 2h 555| 27 
INO Ss cul olv ce ae 60 | 50 48 | 44 .48 | 50 INOUE De mutes oS: 62 | 48 42 | 40 47 | 45 
INIGHPO sett rads tne 575| 48 59 | 44 COG AS UNiOneG ee eee Se: 73 | 422 Goalneo 63 | 35 
ING eer ee cote 45 | 40 35 | 44 Soni Og MPO tee Caters oa oe sits 85 | 48 .55 | 48 63 | 48 

UNION See ee ate hose elo tdi olla teae .34 | 44 55 | 44 
Moulders— INO MED ee Sheed cece ls shed oes lis ee .28 | 50 28 | 50 

Onl ele eee Sone: 472| 45 AGS AG A me Oe .n eee s sia 63 | 50 50 | 32 50 | 32 
INOe 2 ete ne eee 50-.60| 45 | .45-.55} 40 | .45-.63] 442] No. 11.............. 65 | 50 50 | 45 50 | 40 
INOMEOr cts ee 68 | 434 45 | 48 ABM ASHE NO 12) shoei se cia c's (RX 65 | 32 54 | 40 
INORBA). ccltomee teat BES eBOn sours tee sents AQUINAS IHeMEN GML owme ce pres Tor, don | ee AT Heo 47 | 32 
NORD: dete eee eee Se eee eoee rc ch eee: SLO A5Y | INOw4: seme cess... 45 | 55 35) | dae ween. eee 
INORG!) socom se eelereas tee Seas 60 | 49 GOMES SENOSTD oe eres oo: 65 | 50 50 | 24 50 | 28 
INOW Las hake ete 55 | 44 50 | 44 HOM as eeNOa TO c ea... 666} 48 633] 40 633] 40 
INOS racrtoictee cine 51 | 60 41 | 40 AQ) | COMINGS Ti ts. 60 | 60 41 | 60 41 | 59 
INGte Oo Leone SB TRIEBO lane necat laetee oe DON MEN Ome Sheers 52. lca shosalcees .375] 48 .875} 48 
NOSLOeRS tae, eee “GOw4Bt Nec awe eke: FAG ESTA INO Oe ee ae Scie « <OSut OO .47 | 49 47 | 36- 

Painters— 48 

oy ted beet LEB ae 35 | 532 285) 40 ROOM AAMILEENOG 20st eu. 58 | 59 Shes: 41 | 40 
NOG 2 oie cree ees 50 | 45 35 | 40 .o7 | 48 
INOS Seba meee 45 | 48 34 | 44 .84 | 48 ||Patternmakers— 

INOme Ss weno eee 58 | 50 45 | 36 425) 45 Dind tic adele eee 50 | 54 42 | 54 45 | 54 
NOSED o ceck mace ene 40 | 50 38 | 50 Sets pd MELO ||P ONTO’ a4 35-p- ea et GARE Beet toe 333] 54 33 | 54 
INOS 6... ono ee 60 | 50 51 | 40 C01 44d eNO mnomese tats hee. 60 | 50 54 | 44 54 | 44 
INDRA onthe oso | 55 | 44 50 | 44 .50 | 44 INGUEAe So a. ce? [occas ofa: 47 | 40 47 | 40 
INOo Seer set seen 40 | 50 34 | 44 KOA OOS ENO amon eee tae sts oes sie ces 57 | 45 49 | 44 
INO OMen 1. eee. 42 | 88 38 | 44 EOS iGO eENOwr Oneness te. : 65 | 50 62 | 50 68 | 50 
NOS 1OREE fats tees: 45 | 44 40 | 44 -40 | 44 INI@»-/ Contyarene =. MAP PSSM herelel Inecss 375| 44 40 | 44 
Labourers— INOS Shee es: 60 | 50 68 | 40 68 | 40 

Ont bere an Great ine agi bine iste tae 30 | 50 .30 | 50 INOS Oven ee 55 | 50 456} 44 456] 55 
INOME2 5 se cere 5 5 25 | 44 ROOMIE AA HoreNigwtOc meee at. 50 | 50 36 | 50 36 | 55 
INOS Oscrcls tuetene: 325-.35)] 45 30 | 40 POO AG | oRNOn | lence rhe 65 | 50 54 | 50 54 | 50 
NOM 4 ood nese tes 37 | 433 33 | 48 Od geASillpeeNOm Le cscs. eaten: 42 | 54 633] 44 633] 44 
NGM sce rit ea te cioee eee ee Le eae 4 | 45 .84 | 45 
NOt One eeeoent ¢ 35 | 50 30 | 50 .30 | 50 || Stove mounters— 

IN Ow glazereter ets ones. 45 | 44 45 | 44 .40 | 44 ON AGEs cies sie 6 335] 54 30 | 54 335) 54 
INOn Stereo ee. 32 | 50 32 | 44 32 |eb0! Ts PINOsmEa eaters x ces 566| 53 40 | 54 40 | 45 
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Taste X.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Contimued 




















1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Industry a | Industry |---| 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages ; Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per}] per |per Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
STovEs, Assemblers, female— 
Furnaces, Hirc.— ING Sane cee cerecies .21 | 48 .28 | 464 .28 | 45 
Concluded INGE a toro tewn cee .25 | 50 Peih Oe: .21 | 50 
INORMO Sate eee .30-.40} 44 | .85-.37) 40 | .85-.37] 40 
Stove mounters— INNA 4 oo. e ie .40 | 44 .35 | 40 .359 | 40 
Cone. INORBD 5. 0. bette oes |< teens 27 | 47 Rod lea’. 
INO S04. ocskt PaO aoe el oa acces Lees 36 | 36 36 | 36 INOS .G).. Ko8cbie Soe «| coche Re ete. 305} 47 305) 47 
INOSKD 05 wcotae beta ls eee 80 | 48 825} 48 INOMBNT 22 cP Bese ches 26-.40} 50 28 | 50 34 | 44 
INOSNG. oF eee 40 | 5u 455} 50 455) 50 INOARS 25. ot ROR. |e te eee 34 | 44 34 | 44 
IN OR sos Sete seatels cet oll ner 28 | 50 28 | 50 NOSED. ce ake. 28*| 493 Dt \ 30 27 | 41 
INGE AS). 3 sons. teres 60 | 50 50 | 50 40 | 44 INOSTO. . Ro goe ih. | noeeeedictee 25 | 38 28 | 423 
Nov. 9:2 sateen 50 | 50 36 | 50 47 | 53 INOS | oo RRS Seals oeteemeh ol ete 23-.34] 40 23-.41! 40 
INO: 105 ae some. 45 | 55 275) 59 30 | 59 INOS 12) Free cares 16-.20) 50 205} 50 205} 44 
INOS eo Suge eee 50 | 55 LXU) || 2 i S| ie ee INGRILS 2. o Be oce.| se ce meee. 30 | 55 30 | 55 
INOWI2).. 2. dee somes 55 | 50 DOM DOV scot ccalitee s INOS 4 32 eae he ee | ee eer 30 | 443 28 | 444 
Nios 3.2. secede ee 40 | 54 36 | 50 36 | 50 INO S15 515. 8585. Se deel sine coteveletnets 24 | 442 24 | 442 
INOMI4 Sc. came eee 50 | 54 44 | 40 44 | 40 INGSAG cc c..8. fide toliell so. ee ek temieve 24 | 48 24 | 48 
NOMI So sae oe Bet 20-.25} 50 23 | 50 23 | 50 
Tinsmiths— INOALS 3. ooo doe soe o ee eee hac 22-.28] 40 24—.29} 40 
Ongl .. sees les Sins 335] 54 soz | 54 32 | 54 INOW 19 oo. sete eee ee tees 25 | 44 30 | 44 
INGAL2:. ccd ake aoe. 50 | 59 .40 | 523 40 | 44 
IN FMCG cis ode aiken lice oanier lores s .40 | 40 40 | 4 
INOAR4 soca eee 55 | 50 .555| 40 555} 40 
INGOs cee anaes 60 | 44 .55 | 44 55 | 2 
ING a0 nc... tose eer 444) 54 44 | 40 44 | 40 
INGOs Ux: «de bee aetacelline aks BRN Pome 40-.45| 49 40-.45) 49 
INOSgS: 3. sok eae: 50 | 55 30 | 44 30 | 55 
INO eo irs co ee roe eee seed eee 35 | 44 35 | 44 
INGHIO SS aoe 45 | 50 40 | 40 40 | 40 
IN OM 11a aes ees. 45 | 50 40 | 53 40 | 55 
Labourers— 
INO Wile s..c ode See eee 28 | 54 120 | 04 25 | 54 
INOS Ea. os. eee aie 27 | 53 .038| 54 25 | 40 
INO GRO. 5.0 reeete sto niet 325] 55 .020| 24 35 | 24 
IN Oued oo ate sets ieeeietel| (oo cteresevall erties .30 | 30 30 | 30 
IN OVERD. .c ssc cee aks 40 | 45 .37 | 40 39 | 4 
INORG: cc cde glee cetke 36 | 50 .315} 40 315} 40 
IN Ovnbl oc cote ste aiets 35 | 50 200 | 50 35 | 50 
INOBRSo os oe es 82 | 50 .24 | 50 225) 44 
INO s3 £9), cc cee etentee 30 | 50 .27 | 50 27 | 54 
IN OES OS eo reteta | sis erent alicnees ce .33 | 36 30 | 30 
INO EI OU beet. ae 40 | 50 40 | 45 40 | 40 
INO 12 ee Poe chr 45 | 50 .40 | 24 40 | 32 
INOS oe nde clee| nele eee oes .30 | 44 35 | 44 
INOBIA) ae eae. 40 | 50 36 | 50 36 | 50 
INOWALD i te See oie 305) 54 .3l | 40 31 | 40 
ING a Oesene se bas ones 35 | 50 .30 | 49 30 | 49 
IN OERLT a... ade Sete bletolls loiter ralioicts .30 | 44 30 | 44 
INO P18). oe aee ae 375) 50 .30 | 32 30 | 32 
IN OID ics cate tetiale 30 | 55 .20 | 60 225) 60 
ELECTRICAL 


APPARATUS; ch TC ge] 0 Sse One, | ee lew lll Nig ag: «Oe Rig min» 


wees eceroesee 


coer ose ee ees 


Assemblers, male— 
No. 1 





Oseg Ls 3. i teaeatere ae 35-200 ee On| eeeo=s00l) 462) .40—.50|.45 Il a INoweS... ares alee me mene 
INO 20s eee oe 52 .28 | 34 25145 ll INOwNO. ote ee 
INOGRS oe cstoe te aioke 28 | 50 .23 | 50 25.1550 B gINOags : o. cee dots eine lees 
IN OS ng oo coctoneie taeetallic oaeter ite | ete .27 | 47 27 ot AC BP eINOWSS, .. sb ae oct. | os a eee 
INO Peeaae Gane Goh 4 .55 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 44 
IN OKO so ccte cate tantelis's o eererere eels .387-.44| 40-| .43-.51| 40-|Machine operators— 

57 56} No. 1 
NOs 1s scoters es cee eral eteee .57 | 50 55 | 44 
INOW Astrea on Aca anes 25*| 493 .275| 35 275| 44 
INO 9 cee beesbtns | testniontes .85-.45| 45 | .35-.45} 463 
INO SLO oe Seeee eet 30-.50) 40 | .25-.30) 49 | .20-.30] 49 
NO gll inn. ea cae lnaae| ss toate nae .35 | 17 35 | 42- 
46 

INO S12... cheb at 33-.47] 50 | .380-.45] 40 | .34-.52] 40 
INO SIS ic. dttotene 5 | 50 .20 | 50 0 | 44 
IN OFal4o ste ee eee 30 | 50 25 | 50 25 | 44 
INO DLO oS exeateteisiete | cicteteainte nen .385 | 443 35 | 444 
IN OL O sais coecraeree [ele netroots 40-.55) 40 | .40-.55} 44 
IN Orgs. 2 o.teerle etait 35-.60} 50 485] 44 485] 44 
IN OeaL8 Schack ehete Hreketeae 32-.45] 50 | .380-.35] 50 | .30-.40] 44 
IN oa eget segs Re 2 | 49 .33 | 62 36 | 47 
INO 20 sora tarcfe ciate staratets t's: ouateswiete||folelaye 33-.41] 40 | .38-.41] 40 
ING se2t 2 os tierra: otalatets |\o 0 esateveuaneltlo axe Al | 48 0 | 48 
INO) 22). So etinee siete actec ber meteor: .82 | 44 365] 44 
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TasLp X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1934 1935 - 1929 1934 1935 
Industry | - - | Industry ee | 
and Wages )Hrs| Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and © Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.}| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour {|wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ELECTRICAL ELectRIic BATTERIES 
APPARATUS, ETC. 
—Concluded Machinists— 
INONBl ede cntt cee .70 | 50 .60 | 40 .60 | 40 
Sheet metal workers— INO Mare eee altro a ear .45 | 54 .45 | 54 
INO. li ni ae ae 45 | 19 .47 | 46} FA MRS OSIMEENO. 35 ccc ites el wn cdeoe lees: 71 | 48 71 | 43} 
INOW 62. nceoiete cone 50-.60} 52 .50 | 34 POON ROATIMMIN OS BE. oc leds 8 OD cae ceed ee ee 75 | 44 75 | 44 
ING. B82. Son ee eee 35-.60} 40 .40 | 49 CAULTEAOLINMING: eo. coo. eb .. tS elacns 625} 484 60 | 463 
Ay (oe CPA be smc Moteeericnal eese 4 40 AD UWAT SIMEON OMMOs osc create 2. TAM. ois.cid eal Ss oce 60 | 44 60 | 44 
INO: £0. 5)e oo aoe .43-.52] 50 | .37-.47| 40 34-.51540 
INOS DG eae nasanee .45 | 48 41 | 48 .43 | 48 ||\Casters— 
NO. aeen eee .50 | 48 .47 | 48 Raa CA SAHRINGs Vics oo ct once os .30 | 50 .30 | 40 .30 | 40 








8 ; : : : : 
NOE Once ach Cees Ba ion ovs eeboas [Peeves .39 | 40 ODDIE ORIN Ov AAs, oc 0 RR ca elie ecaunecellde ate .384 | 40 .o7 | 40 
Packers and shippers— IN OMRON. oo ats 3 Dar, [Paete oictore=s flatorehe .25 | 40 .275) 40 
INOW ios ee aos .35-.45 | 48 40 | 432 PA QIMAZ AMIN OUELG). «aici, oats ate eliave's « ores e[lctorets 41 | 54 445) 54 
INOWBO sc. shinee .45 | 48 .45 | 48 SADA MNO EL Gs cisco es acte otelcewesterselcle ets 50 | 30 60 | 30 
INORG; cchchanca ae .44 | 50 .36 | 50 .36 | 50 ||Charge-room men— 
INO: 45s i see corks .40 | 50 .30 | 50 200) [42 MeINOUML Me... cet aoa. .30*| 50 .40 | 50 -40 | 44 
INOBPD. lnee teksts .60 | 44 .50 | 40 Oa] OO! I MMIN OWNED SEIN... <ictoiete «cide | seeheso.0)e.erai|iorerare .28 | 54 .28 | 54 
INOU BG ic. aides .50 | 44 .40 | 40 AQ AIGOOE | BNON Wars ts. he als tral. vs slarda lords of | 52 .37 | 50 
INOra tree aes aa .55 | 50 .47 | 50 BOO MiA all MIN Onmee cecal cheictets obs ate lic cscs ols eal ees .50-.65) 44 .61 | 40- 
IN Obae Sct losers a staeets [vcs ceattaeys' lite ee 35-.45] 40-] .35-.45} 45- 44 
44 URS) WING. G2 Bonde 583 ae eae eee [a ee .275| 40 .380 | 40 
NOSED) con seed aoe xcs tile lide oe .30 | 50 .30 | 50 
INO STO Se see ee torments o-escte.o sl fidea ae .00-.40] 48 | .35-.40] 48 |Inspectors— 
INO nd ccs cee: « sce MEN oe ,00=-00),.40-|, .40—150/544 NOG. . osc e ee oe cede oe aie ee leas .38 | 41- .388 | 39- 
44 47 43 
Noy 12 cock eee 35 | 50 40 | 62 AOS GAT MNO meatier cc clettee «ls ac'| wis octets alates 26 | 48- 26 | 434 
Nowe13 oe R eee tome lisse ite aalldoes .28 | 44 SOME EH MMINOMMROR  <ccch clits sfo fe |s-e's. olsionekal] stereo .50 | 432 .50 | 40 
Labourers— INS, CSS 5 Sree PRI Rie |S Pe .55-.65| 44 | .55-.60} 44 
INOpe Lv sre epee dnas 40 | 48 40 | 463 FAO Neto MNO Deets ..c ci.\ ec |'s a saisteas its ae .48-.60} 46-| .48-.60] 43- 
NOt Dito se oioerasters .40 | 493 .85 | 45- .85 | 50-4 55 62 
54 54 ||\Shippers— 
INO\ se Oise seta caves oelcerraevalide te 40 | 40- 40 SIM NO ttlecnencke sachs « .o8 | 50 .85 | 45 .85 | 40 
44 AGH MINOM EE ack oc osteo es .30 | 50 .380 | 40 .30 | 35- 
INO be Biche Sersrs cited o!lovocsstabece Glidetes 40 | 46% .40 | 464 40 
INOLSEO. cnn eee fe oe 30-.33] 50 BOAO 34540640) BBINONE Ose acts rere is clo o-e'|<i00 eretineliateres 41 | 48 41 | 434 
INO AG)... csr sete te to lonc Sete Sete ae 25 | 60 HOON MOO MPINOMEEN. Son chrtts cis calls. + acteeetaee 65 | 44 53 | 44 
INOWMIGs sce cticttleas 20 40 | 48 38 | 48 SS [BAS TMNT Ne coke aie als Se l'd.ciesernieral Sil ese ae 45 | 44 475) 44 
INOS 5.0.00 se cite ote fe 38 | 48 35 | 48 RUPE NGS (Ge scocuaadeaion Cee pee ope 40-.55} 44-| .438-.55] 54- 
INOS Oe eR che eel aja .a eiateainiateress 35 | 44 35 | 44 0 61 
ING LO ee sce Sie te tr lie emrete Re de Be 25 | 44 ZA CET SINT, 7/Saetgh a Atcha al ae IeR ol (ea 48 | 44 50 | 44 
IN Ob cae cee clo tik «01a sole an ate Oe 33 ' 40 SAB LGAO WBS NO MEG Rete Bette ore, abl ace ie 0 ct eer ooh 42 ' 30 50 ' 35 


*1930. {Female. 
10330—6 
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TasLp X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 

















1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Industry ~ = —_—-———__—__|—_ -———_ Industry — —_|—_——_—__|--—— 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages ;Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages ,Hrs| Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per | per per | per Occupation per |per| per |per] per {per 
, ‘| hour |wk.| hour [wk.} hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |{wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ravio Sets AND Tinsmiths— 
PARTS ING eek eer .50 | 493 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
NOP ne hale cocoa .60 | 48 .50 | 38 .50 | 38 
Toolmakersand Oper Ors, ea stictoncsdorevalliog ots taza .50 | 44 .50 | 44- 
machinists— 48 
NOs 2 ee es Bas cnn Sarre paar .60 | 463 ,60 P46s|F INow4. Bee. dons 50 | 55 .30 | 44 30 | 55 








1.00 | 40 .90 | 40 
90 | 40 .90 | 40 
¢ ; : , - 9 
ING Oey che eden sheen rerohcie che Tee een .25 | 45 .25 | 49 ||\Sheet metal workers’ 
wm provers— 
ro LY) Ure See 3 65 | 44 .475| 40 525| 40 
INO; F235) 2 Ae ae 1.07 | 44 .60 | 40 60 | 40 
INO} Gatiesachee cleat 75 | 44 -40 | 30 40 | 44 
INO! Thin, = eee ee 825) 44 .50 | 44 50 | 44 
Nos Gee ee 7 ae a © al ee ee 45 | 40 
INOP M6 Fee. Jno eee 80 | 44 .65 | 383 65 | 38% 
No. of Se ‘42 | 48 38 46) 29 46) Sheet metal workers 
OS Uhtisic. cee Baliccains fara eee : : elpers— 
no ES Oe. IN 48 | 463 ze Me - rie oe z a Nis ot atte DO loo a a ~~ * 
On Qh coc Re alin olereslen nll OPES Ne Reece hyena alee tes eal Coe 40 | 4 0 
NOM TOR cose Gein ioeabac lene 29 | 48 29 | 48 INOBRO Adee. Beet. aee: .33 | 44 .35 | 40 35 | 40 
INO ESET occ tetas ko Beales 22 | 48 22 | 48 NODA ee. Ae ae .45 | 44 .45 | 30 45 | 44 
(Noto nk ee ae .55 | 44 .35 | 44 35 | 44 

Repairmen— INO 165.006. .50 | 44 .40 | 40 40 | 44 

ag pre ee gale: eae =n ve - si INiothidiskcc8 eae .65 | 44 55 | 383 55 | 384 
On Gee Fic chee ae Salou ee ee : 2 2 

Noois.. | Ae Bae ral '30| 44 | 33 | 44 

INO FE Ab hee .50 | 48 -40 | 463 .40 | 42 |\Machine operators— 

INGO Boch eee .57*| 44 45 | 44 .45 | 44 INO teh Ee Re are Sel ccc tote eae .of | 44 .87 | 44- 
ING Gis. Abts alicotee teen rae .40-.50) 45 | .40-.50} 49 48 
ING 6 Uic5k ae sl Sie eos eee .50 | 48 .50 | 48 Now t2. cc: ee tele ee ee .315| 65 .815} 69 

5 a Bld ie a ae oe .40 | 55 825) 35 .388 | 45 
No ick ee aefanl dag 35-48] 401] Notk (set a oat ee eaten 9 ere 
SO 5 ee al OA wir cilen ac ee rtd oe AQT! INORG coc. katie athl cote cto deee 45 | 44 45 | 44 
~ eee tg so ee Dre te, oF i NOE eh ee 40 | 44 45 | 44 45 | 44 
INO O.. ce cece 51*| 44 40 | 44 45 
INOS 160 Se. ttre cere leila chal vice 50 | 48 .50 | 48 eh taht 

Ose BD pes ctee Red ic veoh oko Heo 30 | 44 30 | 48 

Shippers and packers— INOWI2 cae, 2 RE oie ge oat er 28 | 44 Sonos 

i Peek Sa ae te ee ne it ; hg: Ree #4 S = oe 35 | 50 
Oe 2 ccch SRE oases Oe olan cee Ona nL Hee byes 0 9 38 | 50 
- > 1 Oe a 40 | 48 rig re a — : vie, & eee 35 | 55 mn ne 35 | 45 
(OPEN. SEAMS idm rs (ED oh Kir ola Os Cie 5 ace: RRR Pro TeL AN os ono teceteowoneul Ey coe Oe | ahaa Sraciltees 
INORUD oe es< ¢ PRO oeeioruee ieee 35 | 48 35 | 48 INOF wlige shea ce tee 55 | 48 45 4ii 45 | 413 
SHEET METAL 
PRopvucts ee 
ourers— 

Machinists— Nor ely sie A eee eee .80 | 44 .30 | 44- 
INO Rel cfc. 8 eal a eee eee .50 | 44 .50 | 44- 48 
No. 2 55 | 55 35 | 44 35 iB No. 3 Abb Ae ae 35. 2 38 rt 38 43 

ORD oh Bee F OURS kG eae 

Loe A Bicmnls <a eea ae (Oras ie ae 75 | 44 34 See ee UAE 3a] Oo Be 7 30 nt 
1) Gk a fakin « bremmiotters || wales a boys ell oteate r Saino seas [eRe OPEB cca ors cite eNO (a tove ers te RON a 3 
Noms... fede. 65 | 44 Bead | 55 ad te Nowie:, fae ee ae 32 | 493|...... De 
INOP TEL. cock k ee 70 | 44 50 | 40 .50 | 40 Nos iS 22.1 ea = 40 | 48 386 | 40 36 | 40 
INO AYE. ccc cOee. ae 75 | 48 60 | 44 60 | 44 INOMHSi as. Boe 50 | 44 45 | 384 45 | 382 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1934 1935 
— —--—— —- Industry 
Wages | Hrs] Wages ;Hrs| Wages | Hrs and 
per |per} per |per Occupation 
hour |wk.}| hour |wk. 
$ $ , 
Painters— 
IN (Qe GL een Ses Se 
INO oeecek oes « ca leseabiome some 
.60 | 44 POOR A MON Ot osc a lr ohele fectttta| conrecle Semone 
.50 | 48 PhO PEAS HMeINOsr4. oa cies oo Be. 
.50 | 44 LG OM SSI HMENOSO on. 4 oa oe fos 
375| 60 PAD Fea SamINO MO. csc Gh. «1s etal conconstrsait aes 
55 | 50 TSG VPAOMRUNO sth 2 6. oe). Do 
675| 44 R675 e444 eNO We Se. «58 sei. fe 
75 | 44 RANA 4 OBINOAMEO so. co clIS ts Son fen scrote lames 
75 | 44 .75 | 44 
675| 44 .675| 44 ||\Patternmakers— 
55 | 44 675| 44 IN OND Pn aes I: TR. ee 
INO MES. ont ARS. OS: 
INOMMO Etta: hale s cute. oltre 
.585| 44 S5ShIRA4 NONE 4S. © vocal or ee le 
.50 | 54 .575) 49 INO WOR cb sortie as 
.325| 60 PSO ASHI ONOS Geese. oe es 
.50 | 48 THOMAS TNO e blcc- oh ol cuke es. 
.55 | 47 .55 | 47 
.50 | 44 .50 | 44 |Riggers— 
.57 | 44 L57 sHAQ TH MNO meL soo ee iS a, 
.60 | 492 AGOMTA OTT INO sme o's Pee Oe a Neos 
.788} 44 AROMAS HI EINO RO. @ <<. lake ore chee 
.75 | 44 .75 | 44 Noosa sch teh ot oe: 
NOMI cies eee oak 
IN OMe Gye. 5 0M) ok ae 
.585) 44 .585| 44 ||Ruveters— 
.65 | 54 1575 AOA t NOL. oo. ne oe Se. 
.50 | 48 50 AGAS RENO oie ok hak so 
.60 | 47 POO GIES oH ENOGMO a ie ow ek |e ace cee Ie 
.30 | 60 SOG tA Sh INO rataes. oe oe. Oa 
A ae Peat TAT5iO4 ft PNOGNO oo. 5 ease Sk 
65 | 493 GUNES SENO IO ee eee Bh Ts oe eee TE ae 
75 | 44 Wass REINO ae: och ei 1. dole 
50 | 44 675144 INO MNS ce. 65's eek 
685} 44 635| 44 
788} 44 83 | 44 ||\Shipwrights— 
INGA ee eos ss 
ING MR OR OOC A oie ecw: 
TOR. Ss tig tet ae ees ene rea 
585| 44 SGA eNOWS = 5 0. SR, 
45 | 54 AGON4OR 1H PINOT OS 3.2 sit. soo 
55 | 47 Boa al eN One Gia. cole. isa; 
35 | 60 40 | 48 INGE Ee een Oe le ee Ee 
55 | 44 BONA MON OSERG es Se, ou [ccc cree ccaefencene 
788) 44 SUSUTE4G | ENO MEO) es: 02.82 650. oak 
68 | 44 GSA RNG HORR: oe. Fide. 
INKS © CSAs oem 
Shipfitters— 
.40 | 44 40 P44 RNG eles cobhes ss a 
.30 | 49 OM EGH SINGIN... cle. ele 
.40 | 492 LORIEAD HIN OMRON Mee oe skis cc lestnadce th ies 
596} 44 OSSIAN NG AEN oe chic «lle ols ase wns lbetos 
58 | 44 BSueAd HMR OME) om se cere s aoe ls ss okuec|baee 
INOMEOs se acee ee. 
INCH “Cosceicrsiatras Pee a eee See 
.42 | 44 .42 | 44 
.45 | 54 .475| 494) Welders— 
.40 | 48 40 | 48 NGM et aee. kk 
SP icoee Spi CU NOS 77 Ge 8 aes Ie eer De 
40 | 493 AOU FAQ ATR ING UO cette ie cs e's + 
666) 44 LOC AIM ONG ache te. 
65 | 44 Bib. POMC INS Te Sa acigs See EERE eee Paeeee 
IN Ora O et ecs s'oa 
IN OMA rem babes |: cost eect. Se 
NOMS er neas $a 
.685] 44 S544 NOSE). co. oe be. x akcle 
.55 | 54 TS WAOH MNO MIO Soca hase she 
.60 | 48 .50 | 48 
.50 | 48 .50 | 48 
55 | 47 .55 | 47 |\Labourers— 
.45 | 44 AO NALA EN Oval oo oes Ret sas 
.40 | 60 S40 PAS IW RING oi er soc tekitss<e 
62 | 44 (6244 WRUNG SP S..8.c5 258; eS 
65 | 493 WOT NAOT THING WA ty. oe Reed ks 
75 | 44 BO AMAA NO rote ence cic ligcek ssh [Peas 
675| 44 RC 75taa CE ING: (Gieee kes cca sas 
63 | 44 SO Ea ODN Gagne, Bede, HEN! Ss kc ato:| bee 
675| 44 $6 (Giada At INORG er yk BREE 
72 | 44 a2 AAA SENG, Ole. wages toe 
55 | 44 68:44 I BNOsMO.... sees ee 
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TasLe X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





1929 1934 
Industry -— | 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per] per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ 
SHIPBUILDING—Conc. 


LEATHER (TANNING) 


Beam-house men— 


colourers— 
1 





eer eer eee esses teresreceetecoe 





1935 








Wages ; Hrs 


hour |wk. 









per 


Industry 
and 


Occupation 


Fleshers—Conc. 


ee 





oC CC eC i 


ee OO ee Ce 


i  e iC my 


eee cee c ees e rele rs eeeeetoces 


ee 


eee rere r se eeees 


ee eeerere cece retseoeceseeetocee 


ee Ce CO ro ir 


Ce fOr eC 


ee ee ee ioe 


ee CC i ea 


ee eceer eee eo eeee 


seen eres ere oee 


seen reese eres 


ee ee Oe ee PCr ee) 





1929 1934 
Wages | Hrs] Wages , Hrs 
per |per}| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. 

$ $ 

.417| 60 .367| 60 

.36 | 60 .2f | 58 

.42 | 493] .23-.35) 492 

25-.37| 44 
.33 | 60 

.42 | 50 -of |_00 

.50 | 54 .45 | 54 

.36 | 50 .305| 50 

.54 | 48 .425| 40 

.25 | 55 
.24 | 50 

.328| 55 .255| 55 

.275) 60 .25 | 60 

.330] 60 .40 | 60 

.27 | 60 24 | 58 
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TasLp X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


Industry 
and 
Occupation 


LEATHER (TANNING) 
—Concluded 


se eeeorer eee eee ele ge recess eterses 


200/000 BIO 6:00 6 0 Tune eee 8 8 «lo e ee 


per 


hour |wk. 


per 


ee iO Oe CO Para acer rn (rrr 


51D Wis ers 16 O16! S00) Ciiiece ole.e,s, she }.0 see 





Wages | Hrs} Wages 


1934 


per 
wk. 


1935 


Hrs| Wages | Hrs 


per 
week |wk. 


per 


1934 1929 
: Industry 
Wages | Hrs} Wages , Hrs] Wages , Hrs and 
per |per Occupation per | per 
hour |wk. week |wk. 
$ $ 
Cutters—Cone 
INOS Ses cic csc 30.00 | 48 
Ion 12 Aen Seen eee 24.75@ 
INOW SEs fost. oa. 24.00 | 48 
.o2 | 58 INOMILGR ta. ci. 8 acres 21.45@)| 48 
.334! 55 INOM TELS o, Oe.t dees 20.008}. 
.833] 60 INOWISEEY Jeti anes 35.25 | 50 
.27 | 55 INOSMLORRS 5. Fae 5.8 29.50@] 49 
455) 55 INOM 20 Fe fa.6s05.0s 25.25 | 50 
.413] 37 INOme lees 88. 66. 22.00- | 50 
.381} 50 32.00 
.50 | 50 Ty (0s SP ait ae ae 26.750) 48 
.56 | 49 INOMOS ERG Gs 04, tae 19.00 | 50 
.378) 50 Ino), Gy es ae ee 18.50} 49 
IN Ko); ile Mee meee 3700) || 495 
INOM2GR: s.o.ties ofa 13 .50- | 493 
.25 | 55 21.50 
.25 | 60 IN@; 24/5 SeB IEE Abia san EUR oe Bee 
.30 | 55 INOM2 Sie seins bss 26.00 | 49 
.25 | 54 INGUZOSS. fon tithacilioes ttn oaleee 
.28 | 44 INORS0MG. co. 052-bes 35.000] 463 
.30 | 50 INOmo ber «cites Bes 29.00 | 463 
275) 54 INOS Zen csc tee tee 21.00- | 462 
.305] 50 31.008 
INGMOombinonoe tee bl cnet dfn 
INOW G4E cc sic op seek 28.00 | 48 
273) 55 
15-.25} 55 Sole leather workers, 
.3854| 50 male— 
.833| 60 ING, “The eee CO eee] aE Oop | rs 
.22 | 44 NOME Met cc ok te Al cco cE 
.818} 55 
.80 | 45 IN G:, “B3+ aaNet ites sei eo | lec 
.50 | 50 INCOMES 2 esol, ERE ie sb Rake oll ree 
.275| 54 INOMMORT Chis. ores idles ah os atetecee 
47 | 55 Ir, “(); Abe ee Get Lane Reel ee 
.305] 50 ING: 4/- GGRe seat 28.00 | 48 
ING), SS, 5 RAGS BOO See Sera tae 
Dios. hk Sao eee 13.750 
.371! 66 INO MIO MN oe, cclese s,s 18.00 | 55 
Oey IN OULD 2.280%. Shts,c 26.008] 48 
.24 | 84 IN(6). Ub Bee eee ee 27.00 50 
.30 | 56 IN OMI SIs Selects Ns 18.508! 50 
.29 | 63 INO Mae, 20k so Rees eae Lee 
.321} 84 TN(Gy, SU ae Ok Eee lee ene) meee 
102) 91 IN GML GME ys. och inicio ath eae 
.25 | 72 INO). 17 Sees eres 28.00 | 463 
46 | 53 INO MIS Ss 52/8 Es le obit 25.000) 464 
.40 | 493 IO}, IAN Gee o EIS GES Ae 
NOM ORe RB, ie SS ER Ee a eee 
INO M2 Ue oicste Ses 20.00 | 50 
.26 | 55 INO), 22. Baad eee 18.50 | 50 
.80 | 54 TN KO).. 28) a OAC 24.75 | 492 
.28 | 55 
. 183) 54 Stitchers, uppers, 
.20 | 54 Semale— 
.27 | 44 INOS RIE. 52 2. 2his.< 16.00 | 54 
.82 | 50 INO, WB cee ae Reker 17.00 | 54 
.32 | 50 
.05 | 50 INfoy, “WEN cee contro GABE oot Boas 
e280 50 ING. CS he Rn ae ae 11.00 | 55 
.89 | 40 INTO ME Bebe oie hake. Slide tctereres8 ldlacees 
Nom GO. .5 23 J.0k.< 10.008] 59 
INIOPBS har titet steveiosa, vilieis facaiens dloeeede 
INGMISi ek. cos ele dae 10.25 | 55 
icy a) eee eee 18.00@} 60 
per wk IN OMB O Meee ccioists Sle SS daaieerel year 
12.00 | 48 INI, 1b, BE a8 Benen eee Mets ie. ¢ 
15.00 | 54 INGORE DM chek: 2 20.00 | 57 
17.00-| 48 
22.00 NOMI S Sane ean: 20.75 | 48 
21.00 | 50 IN). TEES Ae Oe ee 2 O53 
25.00 | 59 ING TG, A SR ee 15.25 50 
24.50 | 44 ill) i an 19.508} 49 
13.00 | 38 INO MLB cc Wate cversfae- 8 15.75@| 50 
22.75 | 60 ING See hoc. khle « 15.00- | 48 
Piece 20.00 
26.00 | 60 Name OR Shiva. aii. 4 17.008] 48 
20.50 | 57 ING), O40 a A eee 10. 50) 2e- 
23.00 | 50 INCOM TSF hs ot. 285.2 12.50@! 48 


© 1930—Data for 1929 not available but wages in the industry practically unchanged in 1930. 


*Piecework; the figures represent average weekly earnings to nearest quarter of a dollar. 
do not necessarily represent time actually worked. 


Factory hours are given which 
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TasLp X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 



























1929 1934 1929 1934 1935 
Industry —_———$— | ——_ ———__|_————_ Industry or — EE 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 

Occupation per |per| per | per Occupation per |per} per j|per| per | per 

week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ 
Boots anD SHOES 
—Continued 
Stitchers, uppers, 
emale—Conc. 
On ee attests 17:50) 52)" 122257 }-52 
INO 23 #2 coon: 14.00- |....] 10.00-] 36- 
a 34.00 22.00 | 55 
INOS 248) 2 SUR Cfepee 15.75 | 48 8.75 
INOw20") |.) oe eee 14.50@| 55 | 12.50 | 52 
INOS 20" ogee are 12.50 | 55 | 13.25 | 52 
INGE 278. oe eee 12.00- | 50 | 15.00-| 50 
25.00 18.00 

INOO 28%. 5 ac be eee Nes ene all ater 14.75 | 50% 

INOY' 29%. vce ne eee 17.25 | 494) 16.00 | 53 

INO SOF. o csaeec ee 15.50 | 50} 15.00 | 50 

INOS3 4. .ccaen eee 15.00@]....| 14.00 | 54 

INO 3234 vicar 13.50 | 45 | 13.00*| 50 

INOL Sots ace noe 22.25 | 493) 14.00 | 49 

INO 34". jae. Foes 6.75- | 45] 12.00-] 45 
13.50 20.00 

NO? 35%). ote dee. eee ll oo 12.75 | 45 

INOW SE. Une eine: 20.50 | 493) 15.00 | 45 

NOPSTA6 a eee 11.00 493} 14.50 | 45 

INO! 382... 28ee. eee 18.00- | 463] 12.50-| 463 
22.008 19.75 

INO::39% 5. Seecatne 12.00- | 463) 13.75-} 503 
20.00 20.75 

INO... 402 ae eee 18.75 | 464} 11.50 | 38 

No. 41%... eee 10.00- | 463} 11.00-| 46 
17.00@ 15.00 

Nof4o* oie cscs een seers 10.75-| 37 
15.00 

INOY43 oe ee 16.00 | 49 | 14.00 | 49 

No. 445... 3 ce See ale Ohman 9.00-| 46 
18.00 

Noda e: nia eee 19.25 | 48] 14.50 | 48 

Machine operators, 
male— 
Now i*. 1 Be owes 24.00 | 54} 19.50 | 48 
Noe 2 so. eee 18.00 | 54 | 15.75 | 54 
INOS OF Pee ee 20.00 | 55 | 17.00 | 50 
Not 452.4552 2 20.00 | 59 | 30.00 | 59 
ING SDS. 22 fete sera | as: eee rag ees 30.50 | 44 
NOM Ga. 7 ee ee 19.25 | 55 | 13.75 | 50 
Nol Fe. sibs c baet eo e ee 19725. 555 
INO Ray ARE ects Se cies  ae 22.50 | 60 
NOM: GSe 5 Se eee 20.00- | 57 | 18.00- | 57 
30.00 27.00 
INOz 10%, eee eee 30.00 | 48} 23.00 | 48 
NGAI a ee 29.75@ 26.50 | 49 
NOP 12s 2 ee ee 25.00 | 48 | 20.25 | 45 
INOW 138 alec eee 25.00 | 50] 23.50 | 50 
INO: 148 i oo ele eee ee 29.50 | 50 
INO} 16x; VE eee 25.00 | 50] 21.00 | 50 
INOS 16). care eee 24.75 492) 22.00 | 54 
NOT S85. oo eee te alee 15.50 | 37 
INOSIS* << eee eee 18.00- | 50 16.00-| 50 
30.00 25 .00 
Novo cc erate eee ceeeteeee Ieee 17.25 | 47 
INON 20%. (5 Se nee 25 .00 24.00 | 54 
INOF 215: eee 32.00- | 463] 28.75-| 46 
42.00 37.75 
INGW2233 7.00 Aas 16.00— | 463} 12.00-} 46 
26.006 22.00 
INO #23 5 i. 22ers 16.50- | 45 |. 16.50-| 50 
22.50 23 .0G* 
NOS 245 h ccoaeetice 25.00 50 22.00 | 50 
NOS 25 8. 33.05, sonar 27.00 | 49 | 17.00 | 49 
Now 26862) kere are 30.00 | 48 | 21.50 | 48 
Lasters, male— 
Coals alee ae er ae 29.50 | 54 | 16.00-) 48 
23 .00 
Nous 25 has ste noo oe done Soe 14.75 | 46 
Nov 3 oc) Pees 42.00@| 48 | 30.00 | 44 
Now at. Fetes 30.00 | 55 | 20.00 | 50 
INOS So erce eee 20.00@] 59 | 25.60 | 49 
INGREGR sa ee snails emcetene 25.50 | 44 


© 1930—Data for 1929 not available but wages in the industry practically unchanged in 1930. 
*Piecework; the figures represent average weekly earnings to nearest quarter of a dollar. Factory hours 
are given which do not necessarily represent time actually worked. 
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TapLe X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 




















4 1929 1934 1935 i 1929 1934 1935 
ndustry ee ee ndustry SS 
and | Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages ,Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |jwk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Boots AND SHOES Treers, male—Conc. 
—Coneluded INGE UD Se ok ona wees 34.008] 49 |} 19.25 | 48 19.25 | 48 
INOn Oa. aiaacthaie a2 22.25 | 48 | 23.00 | 52 | 24.00 | 52 
Edge trimmers—Conc. ICS 2 v/a a 15.00 | 50 115.00- | 40 |16.00- | 33- 
Nop * |. .£ ah. see. 29.25 | 45 |25.00- | 50 | 34.00 |45- 24.00 20.00 | 49 
30.00 5G SaNoml S37... te ART. 27.50@| 50 | 23.00 | 55 | 25.00 | 52 
INOS 2 i. bat. sibs 29° 505| 45. |. 23..00*) 505) 24.00" 4518 INos19%.....55.5 008. 19.25 | 55 | 14.75 | 52 12.75 | 52 
IN OMS coe ANS See cs crc Beerscl ete 17250845) | 22. 00s 4s eeN Gs 20F). 05.5 05.. 23.25 | 493! 17.50 | 493] 17.50 | 493 
NOR 4* ch feeenicier. 247 Gals4 97) 52800) 4951 ete OOn as | MmINO ROIS... ky. c ameal ict dele Tae 14.75 | 39 18.25 | 43 
NOM Oct ee eee | coe ee | eee 1S. Toe e440] pete OOn WAS simeeNOMOOt. ooh. ta). 18.00@| 462] 19.00 | 463} 21.75 | 463 
Now GF: ...2 eee 25-00. )2445) 20°25) 16405]! SIs OO WAGE wa Non ode"... eb delaelloass ox clanie 30.00 | 463} 30.00 | 463 
Nowil* <0 seach thee 34.00 | 463] 25.00 | 465] 20.25 | 464) No. 24%... fee eee eee 17.25 | 503} 15.50 | 46 
Noga 8%: cavsGhe-+ tee 25.00} 463} 30.00 | 463) 30.00 | 463] No. 25*.............)........ [005% 12.50 | 45 | 11.25 | 44 
INOndD... 05 Bist: seleh- 37.00 | 493) 28.00 | 55 | 26.00 | 48) No. 26.............. 22.50 | 45 | 20.00*| 50 | 27.50*} 60 
INO. 209s. sh cnr selon ene calories 30.00 | 464) 30.00 | 49 IN OMI Mitticcce' cesar iy, teks 18.00 | 45 | 18.50 | 45 | 22.00 | 45- 
NOs. 2 LE eee 38.00 | 493] 32.00 | 45 | 33.00 | 45 50 
ING e227 ot cachet st A000) 5480) 31.50) 1245.) SISO E45 WNow28s....65).5 000 « 94.75 | 493! 18.00 | 53 | 17.25 | 48 
INK. O20) eRe IS Pie RSA ee ene 20.00 | 463] 20.00 | 49 
Edge setters, male— INOWSOR? oe .ctros eh s 40.00 | 493} 30.00 | 45 | 29.00 | 45 
NOME Le oc hss kee 1200154 | 15.00 | 54 | 15.00.) 544). No. 31%............. 26.50 | 48 | 22.25 | 48 | 22.50 | 44 
NOM) s iectie. teen lees cc ek cee | BE 15.00 | 60 | 19.25 | 60 
INOOES * 2.5) aeh.5 ces 46.00 | 55 | 28.00 | 50} 32.00 | 50 
IN Offa 4c bey 35.00 | 57 | 29.00 | 57} 25.00 | 55 
INO MeO atin. aban 24.00 | 55 | 18.25 | 50} 22.50 | 59 || Harness, LeatHER 
No. 27.00 | 45 | 31.50 | 45 Bettie, Erc. 
No. 23.00 | 50 | 15.50 | 44 
No. 36.00 | 45 38.50 | 50 
No. 19.75 | 55 | 16.50 | 50 ||Cutters— per hour per hour per hour 
INOS 0. .50i5.-fhind see > 26.75 | 49%| 21.75 | 493) 21.75 | 4931 No. 1............. .417| 60 .375| 40 .375| 48 
Tao, Ui lee geo ee att RR a re ee 16.00 | 40 | 20.50 | 47] No. 2............. 40 | 50 36 | 44 .36 | 50 
INO). A bh tyseeiiee’s 22,00 Aone 2EL00" 50) | 21F OORIROOM MENON SE) . os Oe. s siste sill ed oleh | tues 40 | 50 40 | 50 
NOMS chest lc eee [ree 17.50 | 45 | 22.00 | 44 NOME AI. ose. tee. .55 | 54 .45 | 50 .45 | 50 
Norges. lesb. 33005] 462) 918,25 1 463) Lz. 75ele4GuiimeENow Dh. oc. cs... acles 45 | 50-| 37-.45 | 50 |.37-.45 | 50- 
INO D7 sca eacs sete 30.00@| 463} 29.00 | 464) 32.00 | 463 55 55 
INORG) 5c co eaek es 89.50 | 493) 27.50 | 50 | 21.75 | 4811 No. 6............. 60 | 523 60 | 47 60 | 47 
INOBL 722 cct Dace eee 33-0049" |> 20.00) |) 4914) 25 00m AGT NOUN Til. fs oa. solic. 57 | 432 50 | 432 50 | 432 
NOMS = ccc b stirs teins ee rr cterstlin ae 25.00 | 463] 25.00 | 49 | No. 8............. 55 | 50 48 | 50 48 | 50 
Nop OTs. 2. Soe AQLO0 | C485) 27,00 124551 27MOOR ADO N OEE OR... . tise y ced. de. «5 oe ola ee .57 | 44 .57 | 44 
soes INOMIO: ...2 5085-208 50 | 44 |.42-.50 | 40 |.44-.52 | 40 
Finishers, male— Noite ....64. 6000. 50 | 48 40 | 44 40 | 44 
INO ve eee ceca terete 25.00 | 54 |13.50- | 48 |13.50— | 48 
22.00 24 .00 
INOMERD ete otieteiersohic Koetall eed 19.75 | 55 18.00 | 55 || Harness makers— 
Noma Ss ESM Babee: 23.00 | 55 | 15.00 | 50 | 20.00] 5 COMA 2 Ses Wh Ah eh cae .40 | 45 .40 | 40 
INO MBS ek es Faure 132 00g) bone 02000 50" LOL OOS MOOMIPENO. Voce ac clits aaa dll «ok See | tee. .32-.34 | 50 |.32-.40 | 50 
No. PAR ee 30.00 | 57 | 27.00 | 57 | 27.00 | 55 INO anh as bea ee .45-.50| 54 |.36-.41 | 50 |.36-.41 | 50 
; 40 F ; 





Treers, male— INOMR GEE 36.53. 17h 60 | 50 56 | 50 .50 | 50 
No. 1 eet as toe 30.00 | 54 | 16.50 | 48 | 16.50 | 48] No. 6............- .70 | 48 45 | 45 45 | 45 
Nose2* 234 ea.4mee 20.00 | 55 | 13.00 | 50 | 16.00 | 55 
Nose.) by ccpaulenorsote os 19.50 | 44 | 19.50 | 4 
Noa. ccocgas. pees 24.75 | 55 | 16.50 | 50 | 23.00 | 60 |\Machine operators— 

Nowe 8 occ t ope tee: 20.00 | 57 | 18.00 | 57] 19.00 | 5 wo a i ee 284| 60 375| 40 375| 48 
Noss 6... ices pec la eee. 10.75") BG). 16, BOctOO MME Nosh Oe 0055. , os sdav ed cabot les 45 | 472 45 | 474 
Nos 2" :.:40, cone 18.00@| 60 | 11.00 | 50 | 20.50 | 60|| No. 3............. 45 | 54 41 | 50 45 | 50 
No. oS. hl. aoe ee ee 15.00: | 60" 1 019.28 7) GOmaINGin 4s. . i525.) osu. 475| 50- 45 | 50 45 | 55 
No. 9*04 ee 30.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 | 34.00 | 48 55 

Noai0™. ... 66. +e 31.25@| 48 | 30.00 | 44] 26.00 | 48]] No. 5............. 50 | 524 50 | 47 50 | 47 
ond! @.8 oad tee Bbac ts ty one 25.00-) 725): 23. 00, Ac00 dae NGas Ga. . i155. 26s. 40 | 55 405} 55 405] 55 
Nand 2*.. ass ieicke 22.50@| 48 | 13.00 | 45 | 18.00 | 441] No. 7............. 72 | 433 48 | 433 50 | 433 
NonkS 3: sta-bamk: BF OOM -45.10 16.78 | Abel 1k. TOS ONO Sond ah oe cuss 50 | 50 .50 | 50 40 | 50 
NMowit™...? 44.4505: 30:00 6 0°) 20.75 150.| 26.2544 Now G4. 53.5 363. .50 | 48 30 | 44 30 | 44 


@1930—Data for 1929 not available but wages in the industry practically unchanged in 1930. 
*Piecework; the figures represent average weekly earnings to nearest quarter of a dollar. Factory hours 
re given which do not necessarily represent time actually worked. 
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Taste X.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Industry wo | Industry —. | | ——— 
and Wages ; Hrs} Wages , Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.] week Iwk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour {wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Fur Goops RusBeR PRODUCTS 
Cutters, male— Compounders— 
INOS Fetes Rea watts 36.50 | 44 | 22.00 | 44 On 18k: aeezehe sed 30 | 60 £80740" | Saree ie 
INOW oni eccceetere 36.00 | 46 36.00 | 46 INOW 28m. goes $2208 56 | 422 .522| 40 529] 284 
INOW Fo. . dotins cee 35.00 | 44 | 25.00 | 44 No 3.25 Sete lL ete lee .455| 46 453) 47 
INOS 24 Noccce ret dene 26.00 | 49 | 22.50 | 54 Novas od. fest ome 50 | 55 .49 | 50 49 | 50 
INOS Dian. as sees 385.00 | 49 22.50 | 49 NOY) Gee, 54s Sesh ies [Ess thence ee .42 | 40 385 | 40 
NOM GS: ..coksenenee 27.00 | 54 | 20.00 | 54 NOs? 6: . 22S Se See eee .509] 50 509] 48 
INOW Tine cee testes 35.00 | 443] 34.00 | 442 NOVI: caves ese 50 | 442 .518} 45 535| 44 
INOS TS ie cece sheen 50.00 | 54 36.00 | 49 NOVY Be. cheese sete las c eee ol ee .49 | 55 48 | 55 
ENOWe Oo bttieheeieos 45.00 | 54 40.50 | 54 INOS? OF. Seer en cee 52 | 494 .52 | 44 52 
INO 10) doe conte 45.00 | 48 25.00 | 48 INOPIOM: SAee echoes 469| 55 .50 | 50 50 | 50 
INGOs Tepe sige eee ete 39.60 | 44 | 28.88 | 38 NOSIS. ci 8. Fae ae ee eee .40 | 60 40 | 55 
INOW Z iso cereterclttiere 45.00 | 44 | 42.50 | 44 
INO SB ee ee sais we cies 45.00 | 44 42.00 | 44 
INO@IL4A NN. ca. eens 47.00 | 432|/ 40.00 | 432 Curers— 
INOMILD tc comeeeee 38.00 | 44 | 28.80 | 38 Nov It aecceses 65 | 40 .49 | 50 54 | 50 
INOW1Giacc cates ee 40.00 | 44 | 25.00 | 44 Nov: 2305 Sanne nama lice sel aoe .36 | 50 55 | 40 
INOWLTZES oc. Peete. 44.10 | 44 40.00 | 44 INOWt3%=. 2 acess 50 | 40 .455| 45 51 | 403 
INGHLS aes cee ectes 40.00 | 44 | 27.50 | 40 INiOow 4. «2. eee 77 | 45 .73 | 40 73 | 40 
INO OMe vinci tetere 45.00 | 44 30.00 | 44 INOMT ORs ase nee 80 | 45 .64 | 40 70 | 40 
INO 2 ORs tors seaitinre cre rermmreteie | eae 41.50 | 50 NOV 6S: sd: abi Beales see eee .45 | 60 50 | 54 
INOS 2IGK 2 ae ins, tes ooilen etree 20.00 | 48 
Millmen— 
Machine operators, OM 1%, 1, ee aates 34 | 60 .29 | 45 29 | 45 
female— NOW hosts ee eee the Smee 40 40 
Opn LOS, dake ec 16.06 | 44 | 12.50 | 44 INO} 3: ees teen 57-.58) 55 .49 | 50 54 | 50 
INO9E2 son meas 20.00 | 46 18.00 | 46 INOVS 4S ede dee seos teeta .42 | 40 37 | 40 
INOW Oi civ toutne betes 20.00 | 44 | 15.00 | 44 NOvlb ogi 0e ls ee lta Coe .509] 50 509} 48 
INO TRE os i oasaten 14.00 | 49 12.50 | 50 INOW OlG iene oes 50 | 444 .518) 45 535} 44 
NOSE Ds tesa ties 12.00 | 49 12.00 | 49 INOF* 7. . Sete ee as seem liees 48 | 55 47 | 55 
INGreOarecenseutees 21.50 | 448! 17.42 | 448 NOt 8... ee 8.5 cee ass See .88-.35 | 55 .385 | 50 
INOUE Tike ocdoe ere icine 13.00 | 54 | 15.00 | 49 INO 6 ONS, & oe ets 49 | 493 .50 | 44 50 | 44 
INOSe Sxc6 cha tenne. 20.00 | 54 18.00 | 54 INOFLOS esa otek ee 70 | 45 56 | 40 62 | 40 
INOME Oe cc.comtei tne 17.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 No: 808s ote eee .20 | 50 25 | 54 
INO M10. 2. Se nee 21.12 | 44 18.05 | 38 INOFIL2i3.. bo tao hse ns Ree .50 | 60 54 | 60 
INOS Eee 30.00 | 44 26.00 | 44 INOMIS He . face ate 45 | 55 .48 | 50 49 | 50 
INO MI22, soe ene 40.00 | 44 27.00 | 44 
INO WIS 5 Ss. sccmenes 24.00 | 433] 19.43 | 433 4 
INOR1E Se deccteces 18.00 | 44 | 15.60} 388] 15.60 | 38 ||\Calendermen— 
INOS cote 25.00 | 44 20.00 | 44 20.00 | 44 INO IS joes See ees eee eee 46 46 
ING UG sae occacocoe 23.10 | 44 20.00 | 44 20.00 | 44 INiOvt 2m kh Soe 60 | 55 57 | 50 59 | 50 
INO MLA teceeee 25.00 | 44 LGROOR IADR Kir. ae. oes. INOW SF. acct, See ae ee oe eee 60 | 40 575| 40 
IN Ot Sex eke eRe. 15.00 | 44 13.00 | 44 13.00 | 44 Noveale : 0 8, ee Bs. coe 596} 50 596| 48 
INOWLD Soci nee laaretie teal eer 16.00 | 50 16.00 | 50 INOM*5ss. . coho steer 50 | 443 518) 45 535| 44 
Ne 2 M6 te Me ee | Rolet ee ctes He 55 ne ob 
On Aa, wate eanemns | elec ate ell se ae 55 0 
Blockers, male— Noise. . .2eohceeslecae soe 30 | 50 30 | 54 
OFM ceccetie ss otters 22.00 | 49 18.00 | 54 18.00 | 54 NOP OE oct 51 | 494 51 | 44 51 | 44 
INO Me aie. tore seteits 19.50 | 49 18.55 | 49 18.55 | 49 INO LOM. ad. Senses 75 | 422 704} 40 712) 40 
INO tae Sisehs saree ion 25.08 | 44 20.71 | 38 20.71 | 38 INOS LET, oi eR: 85 | 45 68 | 40 75 | 40 
INO 459 sc dncion neni 35.00 | 44 26.75 | 44 26.75 | 44 INOW 2. ae ene eee 65 | 50 50 | 50 56 | 54 
INO MeO ee sean 385.00 | 44 30.00 | 44 380.00 | 44 INORISS:. Sees aoe 457) 55 47 | 50 50 | 50 
INO OR ke: cckeraiee 34.00 | 433) 23.47 | 482] 21.90 | 433 
Cel Be eae 33.00 | 44 27.10 | 38 27.10 | 38 
INIOWS S82 0% canbe nae 20.00 | 44 23.00 | 44 20.00 | 44 Tire builders— 
NOM Oe sae ee 12.00 | 44 12.00 | 44 13.00 | 44 Noe: 1i). 5. S8ek ele ee alee .615| 45 .63 | 36 
ING sl Oe oe stares 17.50 | 44 DOOR AOU. ccc c cele s es INOS 270. ec PRR ee 70 | 40 .52 | 50 55 | 50 
ae : RSP Sei tion b aes pe re ee 50 oe 
OSES, cats ee ope 0 | 40 - 45 3 
Finishers, female— INOSe 5, ocean 565} 494 .58 | 44 62 | 44 
Onn Wee teeters ecist 15.50 | 44 13.20 | 44 14.00 | 40 NOW? 628). dc SPs 725| 424 .754| 40 765} 40 
Ifo i dP Pen dacs RoE a 18.00 | 46 18.00 | 46 18.00 | 44 INO e 7k cate i eee 75 | 45 61 | 40 70 | 40 
INO MPO sco a ee tae 14.00 | 49 11.00 | 50 11.00 | 50 
INOUE © ache hei 12.50 | 49 12.00 | 49 12.00 | 49 
INORE Die. dekh eee. 15.00 | 54 9.00 | 54 9.00 | 49 ||\Ttre inspectors— 
INO EO aide 22.00 | 448) 17.85 | 443) 17.85 | 448 COSAAD Wo Seis Bids Peres. Sis 60 | 40 43 | 50 47 | 50 
INOS) eedaaes mecas 6 LDS OOM 54a ROO R49") © 17-00"|- 49.) SNove 2st, |.., ae. PMN Bee laee 596! 50 596] 48 
INOuE Sisk. dole coasn s 15.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 NOM Bie eee 40 | 493 50 | 493 50 | 473 
INOS Osaka siete? 20.02 | 44 17.10 | 38 15n (OM OD INOW 4a. toatte een: 70 | 45 73 | 46 765) 45 
INO SLOS |. ess ee 35.00 | 44 31.75 | 44 81.75 | 44 INOFEGES ocho es Latins 75 | 45 68 | 40 75 | 40 
INO aos A ee 20.00 | 44 22.00 | 44 20.00 | 44 
INOS 2 ocean eee 21.00 | 433) 18.03 | 432) 22.00 | 433 
INOS Sei aecce tees 18.00 | 44 16.70 | 38 16.70 | 38 ||\Tube makers— 
INOWL4 i. £5 Sek eee 22.00 | 44 20.00 | 44 22.50 | 44 Ont De.. 2. eee 60 | 50 40 | 50 .40 | 50 
INOS ci. eee 23.10 | 44 18.00 | 44 18.00 | 44 NOSE 2 |, de Fok eel he SARE LEE 562] 50 .562| 48 
INOMLG SS: etek ee 27.50 | 44 LDCOOMIRA DI | oi. cis ste tes oc INOSESS). «kane. neon 40 | 45 365) 45 .3875| 464 
INOMLT cc: actu ones 13550} 44a OOM AO!) ee NOS 4 eda tes bball enn eee 30 | 50 .380 | 54 
INOWIS es seek oats 16.00 | 44 13.00 | 44 12.00 | 44 INOW. Soe ves hae bre §2 | 492 52 | 44 .52 | 44 
INOS GE ssa) seee 15.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 ING gi Gee hanes: 65 | 424 .57 | 40 62 | 40 
INO: 20 pe stenec cee 15.00 | 48 11.96 | 41 15.00 ' 48 NODE Ae ae 65 | 45 55 | 40 61 ' 40 
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Taste X.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Concluded 
















1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 
Industry 2 | S| Industry $$ $$ J J 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs| Wages ) Hrs 
Occupation per |per] per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.|] hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
RusseR Goons Press operators— 
—Concluded INOHPL iisict sins cess as Ra .27 | 45 .27 | 45 
INOW? Re cpeceeet cas [Peer ees ale ccc .573| 40 .586| 34 
Cutters— ISO. GIRS Ae SSPE SEOe Ol Beate sees .596! 50 .596| 48 
IN OMnIRE tee tere .25 | 60 .85 | 45 35 IN Oak So RB eatide reed erdns 48 neta .42 | 55 .42 | 55 
NOM 2 eet eel Gace ee lle 40-.50]....] .40-.50 
INO Ote keene ees 49-.70 | 60 | .39-.41] 50 | .37-.39 Packers, male— 
Nort4ate.nsee a riod (erate cia .42 | 40 47 IN ONIN oF ar ene te .27 | 60 .30 | 45 .380 | 45 
NOs Ole, Res HOPE ciate .509| 50 .509 INOMe 27 wi cee soon. 3201). .25 | 40 .25 | 40 
Nov? G36 2 PRS IG, ales .275| 55 275 INGa OM ns sce eee ea besten Geter 35-.50]....| .85-.50).... 
INOW oT eee ae ees alone 38-.45] 55 .40 IN OMMRA TE hae oh otters [Se c este viell were 28-.33]....| .28-.33].... 
INOUBOM sob cc hese .54 | 60 .39 | 50 .41 | 50 
Shoemakers, male— INOMMOTA. ce tea eke 875 BOM nae BOM lta. 
Now 1s | Sen es .51 | 51 .51 | 47 py INOUE bi cok «kote sa oe dats ciletens .35 | 40 .40 | 40 
NOM Dike Eee eet oer ll ees 38-.45]....] .88-.45 INOMESTB Se coeciteten nec ate orleans .275| 40 .275| 40 
IN OMY Oe ct ee. tee .50 | 60 .41 | 50 .38 JNIO),....0) ceecoee ocala c ae och te .285| 44 .285| 44 
INGUO Ae A eek reall ot ccten call tees 32-.53) 373] .43-.49 NOM ORs pote cee voce ce leees .225| 50 .23 | 50 
ING Sie ck Seok tees on ea ee .51 | 50 51 INOMMIT TR re cee tice sta © cscoatets. oil teers .80 | 55 .25 | 50 
INOUM GREE eee MRS ee ee .33 | 50 85 INO EM nGen te clever. | Sis es ie wisi estore .43 | 50 .44 | 50 
Shippers— 
Shoemakers, INOS eek aoe ch euhal saa oataliores .45 | 50 PADS 
female— INGUMROHE: ck oes oo te laos octets alee .34 | 50 .88 | 50 
Nov TIES 5 OR. a. .295| 51 .27 | 45 sh INOMMSER c 8 oo oie t ars |'See tee ell eens 84 | 44 .40 | 40 
Dg I AAG. OCEN RE ae ucheae 4, 23—.28]....| .23-.28 Now Ate ce fee ok te ee .40 | 494 .388] 494 888] 522 
INOW Ota ont fees ce es .30 | 60 .30 | 50 .28 INGUME OM co eh cee ahel'Veis ocotte oi[Ste .645| 44 .545| 44 
NOW ANE. ties 5 etal Stora ancl er 26-.32) 373) .31-.37 INGOMME OER coe ait ce ote aye'| fos. tie cerecel| le telees 32-—.38] 50 .35 | 50 
IN OFF IE Mr ss ees Bsc Saks ole eee .378] 50 378 IN OUNNCEE.; oleic cn sae ae .46 | 493 .48 | 44 .48 | 44 
NOE O rere corn a Meee ene .23 | 50 22 INO MESES c co pemice ss .50 | 45 .44 | 45 .48 | 40 
Eingineers— 
Quarter makers, IN Geet el, [Pas ac ncalleea’ .89 | 72 .39 | 72 
female— INCOME PIN: chistes s bicce Sic [Seem ste aloete .286| 84 286] 84 
INOS* TES cheek cen .25 | 54 .25 | 45 25 IN GUM OMRS Se e ob nie celts beinnal artis .275| 50 .275| 55 
INOSe ZR Eee. sees BPE || .27 | 41 PAUL IN OUEA MEE se et NE sale seattle niet .04 | 48 .54 | 48 
NOUV Oth ch omr bate altos eee ees PR BVA a otal| geen” INIO'S...2i5 oat eae 75 | 45 .60 | 48 .64 | 48 
INOUE 4S keen tees .36 | 60 A Silliaeec .30 Labourers— 
INOUF OFF ck et ct eee eee neces 27-.35} 40 | .27-.32 NIQUE cher ce sie ete ois 25 .25 | 60 .25 | 60 
NON PGi eee aie c ateevall eens .23 | 50 .26 INGORE OPM chos es esses .80-.40] 55 | .380-.35] 55 | .30-.35) 55 
ta INOMMOM Meri «svete «eae toalisete 35-.38]....| .85-.38).... 
Varnishers— NOMA cee. ook hats 32-.45| 55 .31 | 50 .04 | 50 
INOW Wee. bene oe. e es AD) |Iboos .35 | 50 .30 IRIS 43 oto CCS] CATE acres 28-.40] 40 | .28-.40) 40 
IN Oum 2a se seme e tees .408| 59 .467| 55 48 INOUE GMT eR ces. o. ool] Sosce moreteodllone te > .30 | 44 .30 | 44 
NOUR SAR cate on ses .38 | 60 .44 | 50 46 INO» Zocor chee .485| 494 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
IN OU PAS Rae, Melee eae lee oe .36 | 50 47 IMO. San aaa eeean .45 | 45 | .46-.50) 48 .55 | 40 
INOVP OR ct. eite bceiell ¢ sehieteeadl ees .370| 60 319 IS[G:. On. ces aa eneote Hereb.s 10) tee 225) ("55 251200 
{Female 


TABLE XI.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LITHOGRAPHING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 
STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING 





Industry 
and 


Occupation 





1929 1934 1935 
Industry | S| — 
and Wages ,Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages , Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per|] per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.}] week |wk. 
$ $ $ 
LitTsOGRAPHING 
Artists— 

Nov i .28te oper. 65.00 | 48 | 61.50 | 48 | 61.50 | 48 
Now 2ee ..4. ea eee 55.00 | 46} 40.00 | 48} 40.00} 48 
INONM Ove. eae ote 55.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 44 | 30.00 | 44 
INO: ¢ 4hck arabes 55.00 | 48 | 46.00 | 48} 46.00 | 48 
INGE Be, caer meee 45.00 | 464) 40.00 | 463) 40.00 | 463 
INOW GES. «scree meeee 48.00 | 464} 40.45 | 463) 40.45 | 463 
Nove 722... o. bean eee 47.00 | 463} 39.05 | 463} 39.05 | 464 
Nov’ Sie des Ses 50.00 | 464} 45.00 | 464] 45.00 | 464 
NOP OS. deca ee 50.00 | 47 | 40.00 | 47 | 40.00} 47 
INO BIO Se mee ei oe 45.10 | 464] 46.00 | 464} 46.00 | 463 
INO een hes 60.00 | 474] 33.25 | 474] 33.25 | 473 
INO 2ieeccctonrte renee 55.00 | 48 | 46.00 | 48 | 48.00 | 48 
IN(On AB ees oroa eee 60.00 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
Nol ares oe 80.00 | 44 | 60.00 | 44; 60.00 | 44 
INOMISE Saaaoe cee 50.00 | 48 | 57.00 | 48 | 57.00 | 48 
NOMI Geers cote cle ses ies clare 46.00 | 473); 46.00 | 474 
IN On alieataer eects ats [lerslerns. sie x (enero 45.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48 
IN ORL Sr tee hee | seioregus esters 45.00 | 44 | 45.00 | 44 
INO 1 GA contre er mec ke ststswelcies)s 37.50 ' 48 ' 42.50 | 48 


LitHOGRAPHIN G-Con. 


E’ngravers— 
No. 1 


eet eee cee eee 


ee 





*1930. 


1929 1934 1935 
Wages , Hrs} Wages , Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ 

50.00 | 48 | 36.45 | 48 | 36.45 | 48 
65.00 | 46 | 60.00 | 48] 60.00 | 48 
55.00 | 44 45.00 | 44 45.00 | 44 
55.00 | 48 | 46.00 | 48 | 46.00 | 48 
50.00 | 48 | 40.00 | 473} 40.00 | 48 

42.00 | 44 42.00 | 44 
57.20 | 44} 54.56 | 44 | 54.56 | 44 
55.00 | 463] 40.00 | 463} 40.00 | 464 
50.00 | 463} 49.50 | 464} 49.50 | 464 
50.00*| 48 45.00 | 48 45.00 | 48 
35.00 | 47 | 32.00 | 47] 32.00} 47 
50.00 | 473} 40.00 | 473} 40.00 | 474 

38.40 | 48 38.40 | 48 
55.00 | 48 | 49.50 | 48] 49.50 | 48 
50.00 | 48 | 50.00 | 48} 45.00} 48 
65.00*| 38 | 58.50 | 463] 58.50 | 463 
44.00 | 48 | 42.00 | 48} 42.00 | 48 
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TABLE XI.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LITHOGRAPHING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 
STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING— Concluded 





1929 1934 1935 1929 1934 1935 





Industry ee Industry SS | SS 
and Wages ,Hrs| Wages , Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages ,;Hrs| Wages ;Hrs| Wages , Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |ver] per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week, |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LirHOGRAPHING- Conc. PHoTO-ENGRAVING— 
Conc. 
Pressmen— Artists—Cone. 
Noce) cae. eae 45.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48) No. 9............. 55.00 | 44 | 50.00 | 44 | 50.00 | 44 
Nos: 2,2. s2 ener 55.00 | 46 | 37.00 | 48 | 42.00 | 48] No.10............. 58.00 | 44 | 45.00 | 44 | 45.00 | 44 
Nol 23ince ee eek oe 45.00*} 48 | 42.00 | 48 | 42.00 | 48} No. 11............. 50.00 | 432} 50.00 | 433} 50.00 | 433 
Nosk4. sod tare eh al eee eee 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48} No. 12............. 57.50 | 44 | 25.00 | 35 | 30.00 | 40 
INOS25: ies Bae eee OV OOMIAS AEA TEOOn 48: 1047250) (048 il eeNondS <5 2. Me | os sellin 30.00 | 44 | 30.00 | 44 
Nos, Giss. <3. at ee ee ee ee AQ“OO RAS a 242050) (F484) a pNowl4 2. Bacar. sees ellis... 50.00 | 44 | 35.00 | 44 
INO? EAR dhe nee ea mete | eae 37.84 | 44 | 36.52 | 44 
INOf S85 cde a eee 55.00 | 48 | 47.00 | 48 55.00 | 48 |Hngravers— 
Note 9 oii. te see 55.00 | 48 | 49.44 | 48 | 49.44 | 48 Os a Lie eee ois 50.00 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
Nos 0:5... dORa RES 50.00 | 48 | 48.20 |} 48 | 48.20] 48] No. 2............. 36.00 | 48 | 32.40 | 48 | 32.40 | 48 
Nowe Sogn 45.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48) No. 3............. 48.00 | 48 | 50.00 | 48 | 50.40 | 48 
INOid 2... 5 am eee 35.00*| 48 | 33.50 | 48 | 35.00 | 48] No. 4............. 40.00 | 48 | 50.00 | 48 | 50.00 | 48 
INomdS . | 3S: saa 55.00 | 48 | 50.00 | 48 | 50.00 | 48) No. 5............. 60.00 | 44 | 55.00 | 44 | -55.00 | 44 
INosl4 5). 2h ee 44.65 | 48 | 40.80 | 48 | 40.80 | 48} No. 6............. 60.00 | 44 | 50.00 | 44 | 50.00 | 44 
INOtut5): 4.4 tees ee eee TROON Aga) 1:4 Ce OOa 4 (all MNORE 7...) SR eke 55.00 | 44 | 35.00 | 48 | 35.00 | 44 
NGSI6S: samo 45.00 | 48 | 45.00] 48} 45.00! 48 || No. 8............. 60.00 | 44 | 55.00 | 48 | 55.00 | 44 
INOeLT co. doe eee 45.00 | 44 | 38.10 | 44} 38.40 | 44]| No. 9............. 57.00 | 44 | 50.00 | 44 | 50.00 | 44 
INO@L8 : xis 50.00 | 48 | 49.50 | 48 | 48.00 | 48} No.10............. 55.00 | 44 | 39.00 | 44] 39.00 | 44 
Now0 «40 esol 47-60 1-48) 238, 0001-48.] 38:00)48 ll « Now)... J. 5h. ates 57.00 | 44 | 52.00 | 44] 52.00 | 44 
INOS20)). ces tee: 50.00 | 48 | 48.40 | 48 | 48.00 | 48] No. 12............. 70.00 | 44 | 48.62 | 34 | 55.00 | 40 
INGH21 cc dees S5oc00 shag) | eoorO0me4s> | 55:.00:.(48 1] aiNosd3. 4 Gk aes | 3. eee 40.00 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 
INO222): |. Seite eee eee 4S. 00-474) 44,00 1.4758 ni Now 1406 0a 8e. ce bie one oe betes 50.00 | 44 | 50.00 | 44 
INO¢23 daiad. UN ee ROl st. See A Se 0071-48: | 45.005 |-48 fo Nost5. 3.88. ote. ee ee cei ies ee 50.00 | 44 | 50.00 | 44 
INGS24, 6: Sop cee sone | 45.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48 S 
NO.25 sc. Js eee 40.00*| 463} 40.00 | 463} 40.00 | 462 Oe aa 
Nor 26. ....kn see aeons py e507 48) 37.50.48 I No. .1...c...c9kee: 37.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 
Nov 27... kage eee 65.00*| 48 | 58.50] 48 | 58.50) 48] No. 2............. 23.00 | 48 | 22.50 | 48 | 22.50 | 48 
INO:.28 . codebase Bee 5020071482 || 50: 00248 IasNome3... 5 ae ee. 31.00 | 48 | 27.90 | 48 | 27.90 | 48 
No;.29.: >. .ehekc deed eee AG 00-) 48:1 - 45.00.)-48 WeNoced. ch. 39.00 | 48 | 29.60 | 48 | 29.60 | 48 
Not 582 5.05steoy 43.00 | 48 | 38.00 | 42 | 38.00 | 42 





Transferrers— NoBEG =:..5u95ehee 35.00 | 48 | 28.50 | 48 | 28.50 | 48 
onl. eben sae 50.00 | 4g | 46.00 | 48 | 43.50| 48] No. 7............. 38.00 | 48 | 40.00 | 48 | 41.00 | 48 
Nog Dey Samak ees 44.00 | 43 | 41.80] 48] 41.80] 481] No. 8..........0): 45.00 | 48 | 38.00 | 48 | 43.00 | 48 
Nox Sie, coleeny 45.00 | 48 | 43.00 | 48 | 43.00] 48]| No. 9._........... 30.00 | 48 | 27.00 | 463} 27.00 | 463 
Novi. ocaoeubebes 42.00 | 48 | 38.00 | 48 | 38.00 | 48]| No.10............. 43.00 | 48 | 37.60 | 48 | 37.60 | 48 
Nos Bis..cotieee eae ne ae: 42,00) 48 | 35.00 |-48 teNogdl...).an...88. 39.00 | 47 | 36.10 | 47 | 36.10 | 47 
NouG. aa gnome 47.00 |'44'| 46.65 | 44] 44.45 | 441) No.12..0000 45.00 | 48 | 40.80 | 40 | 40.80 | 40 
Noval. «aaa eee 50.00 | 48 | 45.00] 48 | 45.00 | 48 || No.13............. 45.00 | 48 | 20.95 | 48 | 22.50 | 48 
Nout 8.50.8 ahaa 5S O00 ag imetroon 48°| 51.36.) 48 Ha Notad..1. 88. (te. (oss ks eaheoes 29.70 | 44 | 29.70 | 44 
NOG 0... 4: BREE 40.00-| 4g | 36.00 36.00.1434: Nord5...).o5. 0%. 45.50 | 48 | 44.50 | 44 | 45.50 | 48 
Nool0 ssi 0.300 50.00 | 48 | 42.30 |48 | 42.30] 481 No.16............. 46.00 | 463| 44.50 | 463] 45.50 | 464 
Noritqh aa 54.00 | 4g | 49.00 | 48 | 49.00 | 48] No.17............. 45.50 | 48 | 44.50] 48 | 45.50 | 48 
Now? rox ye 49001 4guimea S000) 48:.| -38.00 | 48.1) No, 18.......0. 4... cle eee ces 35.00 | 48 | 34.50 | 48 
NG. 182, act ean 47.00 | 48 | 43.00.| 48 | 43.00 | 48 || No.19............. 41.00 | 44 | 36.90 | 44} 36.90 | 44 
NGL 14c2 uses 4510149 | 42570148 | 42.70 | 48.4. No. 20.....2..)..., 37.00 | 44 | 35.15 | 44] 35.15 | 44 
NOS O ete. 47.50 | 473| 47.50 | 473] 47.50 | 473] No.21............. 49.00 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 
INGE canoe 35.00 | 48 | 33.25 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 No.22.....01.00727! 36.00 | 48 | 35.00 | 54 | 35.00 | 54 
NO}I77. Shoe aeeee 80.00 | 48 | 75.00 | 48 | 75.00 | 48] No.93...........]. 45.50 | 48 | 39.00 | 48 | 39.00 | 48 
No I8¢cus. aden 4900"! gag wacren 48°! 36.00°| 481° No ef oe 49.00 | 44 | 45.00 | 44 | 45.00 | 44 
Nogl9s ck cae 50.00 | 44 | 38.75 | 44| 36.20 | 441) No.25............. 45.50 | 46 | 39.00 | 48 | 39.00 | 48 
No, 20.7 4 eee 45.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48]1 No.26............. 47.05 | 48 | 37.45 | 48 | 37.45 | 48 
Noy9l <4. eee 50.00 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48/1 No.97.000 000022! 47.00 | 48 | 34.40 | 43 | 34.40 | 43 
N01 22 ai ences 50.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48 || No.98..011 1101! 47.05 | 48 | 37.45 | 48 | 37.45 | 48 
No.23.36 -)i9437.0an eee 45.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48] No.29._........... 47.25 | 45 | 38.25 | 45 | 38.25 | 45 
No. 2h gates ae 50.00*} 463| 40.00 | 462) 30.00 | 4631 No.30.............[ee.-eeeefeees 40.00 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 
No. 26:.:'. 4 sha'h. Sonar oe 38.00 | 48 | 38.00 | 48 || No.31............. 47.25 | 45 | 38.25 | 45 | 38.25 | 45 
ING..26)./ cts ane meee 45.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48] No.32............. 48.00 | 45 | 43.20 | 48 | 43.20 | 48 

NO. 23 gcdosae bea’ 48.00 | 45 | 43.20 | 48 | 43.20 | 48 

PxHoro-ENGRAVING ELEctROTYPERS 
; No. Bana eae 37.00 | 48 | 33.30 | 48 | 33.30 | 48 

Artists— Note2ic.. 18h. ¢ dae 35.00 | 48 | 35.00 | 464] 33.00 | 463 
Nou boi ods Deogatlite 50.00 | 433] 36.00 | 433) 36.00 | 4341 No. 3............. 50.00 | 48 | 40.80 | 48 | 40.80 | 48 
Nog: 22), «'1. stone 40.00 | 44 | 36.00 | 44| 36.00] 4411 No. 4........222! 45.48 | 48 | 33.30 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 
Nosh Bagi. oat eae 45.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48 | 45.00] 48 || No. 5............, 45.00 | 48 | 26.35 | 31 | 32.30 | 38 
Noi 4 20st es oeeheted ee 40.00 | 48 | 40.00 | 48]| No. 6............. 45.00 | 48 | 40.80 | 48 | 40.80 | 48 
Now Bc 2", aac 60.00 | 44 | 50.00 | 44] 50.00] 441] No. 7..........22. 45.00 | 44] 38.00 | 44] 38.00 | 44 
Nog 64; ta Secbenen 55.00 49.50 | 44] 49.50] 441] No. 8............. 49.00 | 44 | 45.00] 44 | 45.00 | 44 
NOs 756. s nites. Bashaes Fae ee 34000 | 38 | 38:25 144 I NounQs, . | se) am. 57.50 | 44 | 47.60 | 40 | 47.60 | 40 
Now8;5 ..ccbd. /.ceehel saner ee 44.00 | 38 | 45.00 | 44) No.10............. 47.00 | 48 | 40.00 | 48 | 40.00 | 48 
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APPENDIX A 


AVERAGE WaGss or Farm Hee in CANADA AS ESTIMATED BY CRoP CORRESPONDENTS OF THE DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS* 





Males per month in Females per month in Males | Females 
summer season summer season per year | per year 
Provinces - SS | S| —__] —___— 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Wages Board and Wages Board and and and. 
Board Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Canada. cc Blo de Soe eke 1929 40 23 63 23 20 43 627 465 
1930 34 22 56 20 18 38 559 409 

1931 25 18 43 15 15 30 439 322 

1932 19 15 34 11 12 23 341 255 

1933 17 15 oo 10 12 22 322 246 

1934 18 15 33 10 12 22 338 253 

Prince Edward [sland.........--- 1929 34 18 52 19 13 32 534 355 
1930 Be 18 50 16 14 30 513 344 

1931 25 14 39 15 10 25 413 284 

1932 18 12 30 10 11 21 305 225 

1933 18 12 30 11 10 21 319 237 

1934 if 13 30 10 11 21 320 281 

NOUR SCOLLAM Macca Tes mone eae: 1929 38 19 57 19 15 34 605 391 
1930 34 20 54 17 14 31 562 344 

1931 27 17 44 15 14 29 465 316 

1932 22 15 th 13 12 25 377 261 

1933 20 14 34 12 11 23 365 248 

1934 20 15 35 11 11 22 360 253 
WewlBrunswicks.¢..caen-se2s tee oe 1929 40 20 60 18 15 33 589 367 
1930 34 20 54 16 15 31 550 345 

1931 27 16 43 14 12 26 460 304 

1932 20 13 33 11 11 22 320 236 

1933 18 13 31 10 10 20 336 227 

1934 22 13 35 10 11 21 366 245 

iLebeCe Hote ccc eee k ee hs 1929 41 20 61 19 14 33 577 342 
1930 33 19 52 17 13 30 510 314 

1931 26 15 Al 14 11 25 406 261 

1932 18 12 30 10 9 19 284 202 

1933 17 11 28 9 9 18 265 187 

1934 18 12 30 9 10 19 293 192 

ONEGEIO,. oe Rae See a eae oro tele ate 1929 35 22 57 22 19 41 595 454 
1930 31 20 51 21 17 38 532 423 

1931 25 18 43 1 15 32 440 348 

1932 18 15 33 12 12 24 341 260 

1933 17 15 32 12 13 25 325 264 

1934 18 15 33 12 13 25 344 287 

IVIGHILODG ts eA a eee ik tik 1929 38 23 61 21 19 40 608 438 
1930 | - 32 21 oR} 18 18 36 536 398 

1931 22 17 39 13 15 28 410 296 

1932 17 15 32 10 13 23 337 249 

1933 15 14 29 8 12 20 307 229 

1934 16 15 oi 8 13 21 312 233 

SS ASKACCHKOWAN toes see ae ee we ste ey 1929 44 25 69 24 22 46 685 496 
1930 om 23 60 21 19 40 593 427 

1931 23 19 42 13 16 29 418 312 

1932 18 15 33 10 13 23 324 240 

1933 16 15 31 8 12 20 305 222 

1934 16 15 31 8 12 20 319 230 

Al Dertac.4 0th oe ER le tee ie 1929 43 25 68 25 21 46 678 485 
1930 37 23 60 21 20 41 598 445 

1931 25 19 44 15 17 32 447 345 

1932 20 16 36 12 14 26 367 279 

1933 19 15 34 10 13 23 344 261 

1934 19 16 35 itt 14 25 350 263 

British Columbias 2a een a: 1929 49 27 76 28 23 51 792 562 
1930 46 26 72 25 21 46 741 512 

1931 35 23 58 20 19 39 633 456 

1932 25 19 44 15 15 30 467 348 

1933 23 19 42 14 15 29 446 332 

1934 24 19 43 14 16 30 462 349 





*Compiled from the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, February, 1935, and from the Canada Year Book; figures 
weighted according to population in each district. 
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APPENDIX B 


AVERAGE HOURLY COMPENSATION AND ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES ON AN HOURLY BASIS, 
1929, 1932, 1933 and 1934 WITH NUMBERS EMPLOYED, 1934 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Annual Reports on Steam Railways of Canada 





Average Hourly Average Annual Average 
Classes Compensation Earnings Number 
—_— Employed 


1929 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1929 | 19382 | 1983 | 1934 1934 


——— | | —— | —— | — | | | 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES 


Carpenters and bridgemen..................+e+e0-+- +588 -575 -557 +524 | 1,428 | 1,369 | 1,320 | 1,279 1,785 
Blacksmiths, pipe fitters, plumbers, tinsmiths and 
pup Tepairersss). cate. Seattle os cee eee ooo -691 °659 -646 | -611 | 1,832 | 1,617 | 1,626 | 1,563 247 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers and painters......... -639 | +593 563 -538 | 1,410 | 1,318 | 1,206 | 1,183 235 
Helpers, B.and\B. departments. 9.....s.4e.deseo-- +492 +444 +433 -418 | 1,211 | 1,007 | 1,027 978 153 
Apprentices, B. and B. department.................. +292 +389 389 366 631 776 850 910 27 
Pile driver, ditching, hoist and steam shovel em- 
ployer: aay... 2.. Pee eee eee ee eer etl « °617 | -571 +548 534 | 1,932 | 1,459 | 1,344 | 1,471 237 
PUMP MONS cokes le Ue ee rae Eateries odio ches °465 | -440| -423 -399 | 1,229 | 1,117 | 1,079 | 1,088 426 
Extra gang and snow plough foremen...............-. 723 664 -650 | -625 | 2,111 | 1,814 | 1,730 | 1,719 175 
Section foremens >. 2. see ence en ater cle eeaeh ee -586 | -557 | -535 -510 | 1,522 | 1,390 | 1,369 | 1,304 5,955 
Bectionmen Bt iy ioi:scdto eee here ee ea ae es -409 | -399 386 -363 | 1,033 960 921 858 16, 138 
Tbabourersy) ess sac cece ee eee te al ire a *302 | -282 272 263 836 669 650 645 5,077 
Telegraph and telephone linemen and groundmen....| -480| -418 | +483 | -476 | 1,562 | 1,056 | 1,235 | 1,177 91 
Signal and interlocker maintainers and repairmen....| +638 638 623 -591 | 1,688 | 1,654 | 1,619 | 1,554 392 
73 Meee Ae eergres Sob 5 Ga EsOO OU ae 421 441 427 396 | 1,104 | 1,069 | 1,039 963 30,888 
MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 
Blacksmiths): .sitoch eee roe ee aie: 783 -720 | -678 -677 | 1,714 | 1,349 | 1,125 | 1,179 577 
Boilermakeray...cct cen cre. te ee os te enters 795 753 726 -714 | 1,795 | 1,397 | 1,167 | 1,239 1,103 
t@armen\(a)is.u.. ssa Dole te en eins « -796 | -750] -723 +723 | 1,722 | 1,318 | 1,067 | 1,135 1,592 
Carmen:(b)s. na scatont ont eae ne ete tee -812 | -768 739 -740 | 1,698 | 1,316 | 1,009 | 1,106 477 
Carinen (GC) cnc sie tne ee ae Oe ans -720 | -681 +654 -638 | 1,662 | 1,313 | 1,176 | 1,185 5,347 
Capnion (d)0i.2.-38 see cod eee esos 725 692 663 -659 | 1,536 | 1,219 917 | 1,013 235 
Eléctrical workers ismerce eee a *759 | +704 +683 -662 | 1,803 | 1,488 | 1,306 | 1,308 727 
Machinists Wee ..c tao scotie maar ae ite ss * -789 -748 | +722 -711 | 1,753 | 1,375 | 1,108 | 1,185 3,042 
Mioul ders s-8op cr: Peete cae cee een eae eee eo 828 765 -751 -757 | 1,742 | 1,264 955 | 1,134 96 
Pipe fitters, and sheet metal workers......... Pes: e| +789 -750 | -722 -714 | 1,735 | 1,354 | 1,062 | 1,162 842 
Helpers:toiumechanies . -.-.0e.cmaceniee seas ise sss 565 -539 +621 -508 | 1,281 | 1,030 855 900 5,738 
Helper apprentices. -.Rtesr saan onset seen. «+ -565 -580 °492 -432 | 1,263 945 752 898 21 
Regulanapprentices,,. eecre detec aerate +s - -479 -518 -550 | -551 | 1,007 909 728 821 1,166 
@ar cleanersiee ic... ce ee ee oe tres» +427 | +403 392 oe || Labtd 912 843 806 1,254 
Other unskilled employees.............e.ceeeeeeee -419 “400 | +388 -368 | 1,120 975 913 883 2,798 
Wnelassifiedilabourers#® 22... 10-0 os «oe tee ee = = +399 385 +370 -357 928 791 624 667 2,413 
Stationary engineers, firemen and oilers........... -| °567] +555 532 505 | 1,461 | 1,359 | 1,278 | 1,226 814 
1M | AAR: 3 48 Peni in. CCR 0 oe Cee 622 586 567 555 | 1,446 | 1,163 990 | 1,025 28,972 
TRANSPORTATION 
DSEOLOMEN h: SAR on. cs che ee ee AO. le ee ile ss + +498 487 +458 -437 | 1,124 985 881 906 1,361 
Train despatchers and traffic supervisor............. 1-212 | 1-126 | 1-063 | 1-073 | 3,182 | 2,883 | 2,714 | 2,752 429 
Supervisory agents and assistants.......... eee: - 805 -768 “751 -743 | 2,054 | 1,961 | 1,919 | 1,907 597 
Station agents—non-telegraphers (small stations)....] +433 375 321 -315 | 1,079 | 1,008 833 831 164 
Station agents—telegraphers and telephoners........ -723 655 631 -626 | 1,918 | 1,665 | 1,568 | 1,585 4,963 
Signalmen (non-telegraphers) at interlockers......... -511 +495 +464 -462 | 1,335 | 1,249 | 1,179 | 1,178 32d 
Poremen an ire ht sheda:ees esa eerie => - -690 635 -615 -586 | 1,772 | 1,524 | 1,569 | 1,494 832 
Freight handlers and other station employees....... -503 -459 +442 -424 | 1,170 958 938 919 3,619 
IPA DOUTOLE «A 5-5 k ee ee eS oie ss 421 358 352 -343 | 1,007 766 758 816 357 
Dining car and restaurant inspectors, conductors and 
BLO WALGA. a cencne ae eRe ee aa. ss 632 -601 +594 -555 | 1,991 | 1,740 | 1,696 | 1,574 224 
Dining car and restaurant helpers and attendants....| -342 344 +320 -304 | 1,059 969 880 847 949 
Floating equipment employees...............++-.05- 386 +362 °354 +348 | 1,852 | 1,224 | 1,191 | 1,185 492 
Sleeping and parlour ear inspectors and conductors...| +697 677 633 -611 | 2,080 | 1,809 | 1,662 | 1,609 145 
Sleeping and parlour car porters...........-.-.---++- 372 358 -349 -335 | 1,109 993 972 935 770 
Drawbridge operators... ....:..-se+< +5 a: See -516 -490 -489 -471 | 1,324 | 1,295 | 1,265 | 1,237 84 
Signalmen or watchmen at crossings (non-interlocked)| +387 | +372] -357 | -341 | 1,033 967 923 888 600 
Road passenger Conductors..........2ssseeseeseeeee 1-138 | 1-076 | 1-027 | 1-092 | 3,030 | 2,625 | 2,440 | 2,557 612 
Road treiehticondiuctors),. .eeeceeeeemeen ee... =|. -963 -942 | -874 -886 | 2,948 | 2,389 | 2,253 | 2,375 1,532 
Road passenger brakemen, baggagemen and flagmen.} -838 -792 752 -778 | 2,144 | 1,804 | 1,671 | 1,733 1,382 
Road freight brakemen and flagmen................ °756 -746 -691 -698 | 2,128 | 1,662 | 1,496 | 1,585 3, 662 
Yard conductors and yardforemen.................- *852 -769 +721 -726 | 2,809 | 1,978 | 1,801 | 1,906 903 
Yard pbrakemenand helperscncn sta seeeeeietiee ns. < . s *788 “711 - 666 -673 | 2,014 | 1,648 | 1,466 | 1,523 2120 
Road passenger engineers and motormen............ 1-511 | 1-393 | 1-339 | 1-387 | 3,383 | 2,977 | 2,819 | 2,971 790 
Road freight engineers and motormen............... 1-105 | 1-079 -994 | 1-021 | 3,297 | 2,686 | 2,520 | 2,644 1,902 
Yard engineers and motormen..|. ..7..-ce-ne~ws esses -890 -798 -748 “761 | 27684 |).2,366 | 2,001 } 25217 837 
Road passenger firemen and helpers................. 1-160 | 1-088 | 1-035 | 1-075 | 2,510 | 2,252 | 2,022 | 2,155 784 
Road freight firemen and helpers.................... -827 -815 -754 -774 | 2,250 | 1,797 | 1,643 | 1,732 2,188 
Ward firemenvand helpers. «a.m meiieeiicrtem sisal. 5 694 -623 °583 -593 | 2,031 | 1,810 | 1,547 | 1,615 893 
yA ete Shain AR CE eno 3.0 Oe a °751 -708 | -669 -673 | 2,016 | 1,710 | 1,586 | 1,632 33,018 
Employees engaged in outside operations........ -417 +422 421 -420 | 1,125 | 1,078 | 1,085 | 1,059 9,022 
Grand Lotalasccmect 6. scents cess ca. +581 -568 -544 | -5381 | 1,492 | 1,282 | 1,210 | 1,206} 127,326* 





*This total, in addition to the above classes on an hourly or equivalent basis, includes 25,426 other employees—general 
officers, foremen, etc., numbering 9,955, employees in the express department of certain railways numbering 2,228 and clerks 
to the number of 13,248, the latter averaging $4.27 per day in 1934. 

+Carmen are graded according to class of work. 
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APPENDIX C 
AVERAGE WAGES PER DAY, AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED PER MAN PER YEARAND AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS, 1921-1934* 


Dowinion Bureau of Statistics: Annual Reports on Coal Statistics for Canada 


ee Nova New Saskat- Albefta British | Canada 


Scotia§ |Brunswick| chewan Columbia 
Average wage per man per day.............0ccceeeeeeee 1921|$ 5:06} $ 5-17} $ 5-93) $ 7-63] $ 6-37*| $ 6-20 
1922 4-07 3-78 4-12 6-42 5-81 5-18 
1923 4-35 4-54 4-53 7-41 5-85 5-57 
1924 4-93 4-50 4-51 6-74 5-76 5-62 
1925 5-73 3-21 4-26 5-97 4-99 5-51 
1926 4-69 3-18 4-52 5-56 4-91 4-97 
1927 4-81 3-58 4-42 5-57 4-94 5-03 
1928 5-83 3-55 4-72 5-79 4-89 5-57 
1929 5-52 3-83 4-21 5-94 4-92 5-49 
1930 5-62 3-82 4-15 5-68 5-04 5-47 
1931 5-49 3-78 3°83 5-35 4-94 5-28 
$1932 5-08 3-27 3-19 5-05 4-83 4-90 
11933 4-30 3-36 3-01 4-83 4-68 4-11 
$1934 4-29 2-86 3-07 4-84 4-69 4-38 
Average number of days worked per man per year...... 1921 230 207 190 217 246* 228 
1922 210 245 228 237 258 229 
1923 263 269 231 227 261 250 
1924 202 213 214 228 260 221 
1925 224 272 214 212 271 231 
1926 247 249 214 230 261 244 
1927 245 285 214 244 278 251 
1928 243 266 197 243 281 249 
1929 266 245 225 232 258 252 
1930 228 230 205 200 232 219 
1931 182 196 196 171 218 185 
1932 155 219 219 189 212 177 
1933 170 250 216 179 202 182 
1934 233 229 201 182 217 214 
Average number of wage earners (12 monthe)........... 1921 12,626 449 435 10,019 ,694* 30, 223 
1922 14,068 611 460 8,815t 6, 140+ 30,096 
1923 13,385 612 805 9,917 5,879 30,300 
1924 12,500 608 519 7, 163+ 4,916+ 25,708 
1925 8, 333+ 614 517 8, 686 5,336 23,490 
1926 12,100 544 470 8, 667 5,095 26,878 
1927 13,317 558 509 8,932 5,088 28,357 
1928 13,333 585 509 9, 280 5,048 28,754 
1929 12,760 578 561 9,534 4,791 28 , 227 
1930 13,376 584 529 8,849 4,363 27,704 
1931 13,388 608 538 8,024 3,890 26,489 
1932 12,623 709 748 7,824 3,684 25,597 
1933 11,861 1,025 891 7,971 3,050 24,812 
1934 12,051 1,035 882 7,839 2,849 24,671 


*In Yukon Territory a few hundred tons of coal have been mined each year, employing two to four miners, usually from 
50 to 100 days; in 1933 wages averaged $12.38 per day for 51 days, four miners; in 1934 wages averaged $7.04 per day for 71 days, 
three miners. For 1921 the figures were included with British Columbia. In Manitoba, coal mining operations were commenced 
in 1931, employing 38 men for an average of 23 days, wages averaging $3.46 per day. In 1932, the average number of miners was 
6, averaging $2.84 per day, 1,128 man working days. In 1933, the average number of miners was 10, average wage $2.10 per day, 
2,056 man working days. In 1934, the average number of miners was 12, average wage $2.03 per day, 3,132 man working days. 

+Prolonged dispute during year. 

tFigures calculated by dividing number of man days worked into total wages paid. 

§Prior to 1933 the figures for Nova Scotia included certain employees handling coa! at a distance from the mine, 
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APPENDIX D 


Wages and Hours of Labour under Provincial Minimum Wage Legislatien 
and on Federal Government Contracts in Canada 


Wages and hours of labour are now subject 
to regulation under provincial legislation in 
three ways: first, under orders as to minimum 
wages, and in some provinces maximum hours, 
issued by Boards appointed under minimum 
wage Acts in seven provinces, which apply prim- 
arily to the employment of females except in 
British Columbia; second, under legislation in 
three provinces providing that the wages and 
hours specified in a collective labour agreement 
between employers and workmen, through their 
representatives, may be extended to and made 
obligatory for all employers and workers in 
the same trade or industry and the same 
locality or district, by the provincial govern- 
ment, that is by Order in Council; third, by 
regulations as to employment conditions in 
certain industries under legislation applicable 
only to such industries. 

Until 1934 only the first method had been 
adopted in any of the provinces in Canada. 
Between 1918 and 1930 statutes providing for 
the establishment of minimum wage rates 
for females by boards or commissions had been 
passed in all of the provinces except Prince 
Edward Island, which is not to a great extent 
industrial, the dates being as follows: British 
Columbia and Manitoba, 1918; Quebec and 
‘Saskatchewan, 1919; Nova Scotia, Ontario and 
Alberta, 1920; New Brunswick, 1930. In Que- 
bec the Act was not put into force and orders 
issued until 1926, in Nova Scotia not until 
1930. The New Brunswick statute comes into 
force on proclamation and has not yet been 
proclaimed. In British Columbia a Male 
Minimum Wage Act was enacted in 1925, but 
this was replaced by a new statute in 1929 and 
again in 1934. The Hours of Work Act, 1923, 
had provided for the eight hour day in in- 
‘ dustrial undertakings but a new statute, the 
Hours of Work Act, 1934, replaced this. The 
Female Minimum Wage Act, 1934, similarly 
replaced that passed in 1918. A Board of In- 


dustrial Relations was appointed to administer 
these three statutes. 

The second method was adopted in 1934 in 
the province of Quebec through the enactment 
of the Collective Labour Agreements Exten- 
sion Act and in 1935 in both Ontario and in 
Alberta by the passage of an Industrial Stand- 
ards Act. Some provision of this nature had 
been made in the Department of Trade and 
Industry Act in Alberta in 1934 but no action 
in this respect has been reported. 

In 1934, also, the third method was adopted 
in New Brunswick and Quebec by statutes 
applying to forest operations. In Quebec and 
Nova Scotia, statutes of 1933 and 1935, respec- 
tively, give the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
power to fix maximum hours of work. In 
Quebec the Act applies to any industry or trade 
except those in agriculture. In Nova Scotia the 
scope of the Act is limited to industrial under- 
takings such as mines, construction, factories, 
etc. In Quebec, Orders in Council have been 
passed regulating hours in building and in 
beauty parlors. The Nova Scotia statute has 
not yet been proclaimed. 

The various provincial statutes as to fac- 
tories, mines, etc., provide for the limitation 
and regulation of hours of labour in the re- 
spective industries. 

In British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec, the Minimum 
Wage Acts provide that the minimum rates 
for females may be made applicable to males 
in. certain respects. In Alberta this is provided 
for under the Factories Act. In 1934, the 
Manitoba Fair Wages Act, 1916, providing for 
minimum wages on building and construction 
under provincial government contracts was 
amended to make the rates applicable on pri- 
vate works. The above provisions as to male 
workers are outlined in footnotes to the tables 
of minimum wages for females in this section, 
and also are described’ in the paragraphs on 
male workers. 


Minimum Wage Rates on Federal Government Contracts 


In accordance with a Resolution of the 
House of Commons in 1900, the Fair Wages 
Policy of the Federal Government has pro- 
vided for the observance of rates of wages 


generally accepted as current for competent 


workmen in the district where the work was 
performed, or in the absence of current rates 
for fair and reasonable rates. This policy 
applied to building and construction work 
and to the manufacture of government sup- 
plies. 

In 1922 the application of this policy by 
the various departments of the government 
was standardized under an Order in Council, 


setting forth the labour conditions to be 
inserted in contracts for building and con- 
struction and for the manufacture and supply 
of fittings for public buildings, harness, sad 
dlery, clothing and other outfit for the mili- 
tary and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees; mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores. 

In 1930, the Fair Wage and Eight Hour 
Day Act was passed, applicable to all con- 
tracts for construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any Federal work. This statute 
provides for the observance of current rates 
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of wages and requires also that wages shall - 


in all cases be such as are fair and reasonable 
and that the working hours are not to exceed 
eight a day. ji 

On December 31, 1934, the labour conditions 
previously applicable to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of Government 
supplies as listed above, were rescinded and 
new conditions substituted therefor. (LABOUR 
‘GazerTE, January, 1935, page 24.) 

The requirement for the payment of wages 
not less than current rates or fair and! reason- 
able rates, if there are no current rates, is 
retained, but it is also provided that males 
and females under 18 years of age will be 
entitled to rates of wages not less than those 
provided for women and girls in the minimum 
wage scales of the respective provinces. In 
certain of the Maritime Provinces where no 
minimum wage legislation is in effect, the 
contractors are required’ to pay the males and 
females under 18 years of age wages not less 
than those provided for women and girls 
under the Minimum Wage Act of the Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia. 

It is also provided that in no event shal] 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents per hour, 
and for female workers, 18 years of age and 
over, 20 cents per hour, but in any cases 
where the Provincial Minimum Wage laws 
require the payment of higher wages than 
those set out above, such higher rates shall 
apply in the execution of Federal contract 
work. For instance for a 50 hour week on 


a Federal Government contract a male 18 
years of age and over, whether experienced 
or inexperienced, must be paid not less than 
$15 and a female $10 even if the provincial 
minimum scale may provide $6, $7, $8, etc., but 
if the provincial minimum scale is in excess 
of $15 in the case of male and $10 in the case of 
female workers then the provincial scale must 
prevail. 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1936 


During the 1935 session of Parliament the 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, 
was passed, to come into effect on May 1, 
1936, repealing the Fair Wages and Eight 
Hour Day Act, 1930. The new statute pro- 
vides for the forty-four hour week andi for other 
labour conditions in work under federal gov- 
ernment contracts for building and construc- 
tion and on works towards which federal aid is 
granted by way of subsidy, loan, etc., as before, 
but extends the list of such works to -include 
those carried out by: any provincial and muni- 
cipal authority if financial aid is given by the 
federal government “unless the grant or pay- 
ment is by statutory authority or by agree- 
ment with the Government of Canada ex- 
cepted.” It is also provided that regulations 
may be made to require the furnishing of any 
necessary information to ensure the enforce- 
ment of the statute. Any contract may be 
exempted from the Act by Order in Council 
before being entered into. 


Other Federal Legislation as to Wages and Hours of Labour, 1935 


The Limitation of Hours of Work Act, pro- 
viding for the eight hour day and forty-eight 
hour week in mining, manufacturing, con- 
struction and transportation industries, with 
certain exceptions, came into effect on October 
5, 1935. 

The Minimum Wage Act empowers the 
Governor in Council on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Labour, to provide for the 
establishment of minimum wages in “ rate- 
able trades,’ those for which no effective 
regulation by collective agreement or otherwise 
exists and in which wages are exceptionally low. 


Minimum Wages for 


The following tables give data as to mini- 
mum rates of wages for females under orders 
of the various provincial boards in effect at the 
end of 1935. The figures as to hours are those 
for which the minimum rates are payable 
under such orders, subject to certain modifica- 
tions, or are the maximum hours under the 
minimum wage or other legislation, as ex- 
plained in footnotes. 

The more important of the rules for the appli- 
cation of the rates under the orders have been 


This Act comes into force on proclamation, not 
prior to April 25, 1936. 

The Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings 
Act, assented to April 4, 1935, coming into 
force three months thereafter, applies to the 
industries under the Limitation of Hours of 
Work Act, and requires employers to grant a 
rest period of at least twenty-four consecutive 
hours in every seven days. 

These statutes were outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTTEe for July, 1935, pages 620-623, and a 
further statement appeared in the November 
issue on page 975. 


Female Employees 

given in footnotes. For complete information 
it is necessary to refer to the orders as issued 
by the various provincial boards. These 
have been given in summary form in the 
Lasour Gazerre from time to time as issued. 
In some provinces these orders include regula- 
tions as to employment conditions, sanitary 
conditions, etc. The boards have power to 
issue licences for lower rates of pay for handi- 
capped workers and to meet special conditions 
in the nature of emergencies. 
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I—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN NOVA SCOTIA* 








Minimum Wages per Week Hours per 
Week for 
; which 
Industries and Occupations Experienced Inexperienced | Young Girls | minimum 


worksite workers over | under 18 years | wage rates 





18 years T payable 
Tt ft 
j ; ; secy $ $ $ 
Food Trades including making of confectionery biscuits, chocolates, 
ieee pone together with bakeries and all allied indus- 
tries: (a 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over.................-. 11.00 9.00-10.00b 7 .00-10.00c 44-50 
"Al itowne under ls O00 population rete ce ever siete leveyansio nel sievecs:s1 e005 10.00 8.00- 9.00b 6.00- 9.00c 44-50 
Textileand Needle Trades and allied sewing trades, including weaving, 
knitting, spinning, making of wearing apparel and the working 
inand on leather goods, boots, shoes, furs, etc: (a) 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over.................. 11.00 9.00-10.00b 7.00-10.00c 44-50 
Allitowne under! ,000 populationeenciysadadenibiiste eisitisces sc cout «5c 10.00 8.00- 9.00 6.00- 9.00c 44-50 
Employees in all Factories not dealt within other orders, and the Paper 
Trades (whichinclude printing, book binding, paper box making, 
paper bag making, manufacturing stationery and other trades 
making paper or paper products ): (d) 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over.................- 11.00 9.00-10.00b 7.00-10.00c 44-50 
All'towns under 17,000 population... e2tates etaae roe '- ts sees sare wre 10.00 8.00—- 9.00b 6.00- 9.00c 44-50 
Employees in Shops and Stores, including millinery, dressmaking, 
tailoring and fur sewing, situated or in any way connected with a 
shop or store: (e) (f) ' ( 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over...............+-. 11.00 8.00-10.00c 7 .00-10.00c 44-509 
Allitowns under 17, Q00ipopulationda.ar-ctiews scotia clo sciss we ce 10.00 7.00—- 9.00c 6.00- 9.00c 44-509 
Operators in the Telephone Companies: i 
Halifax, Sydney, Dartmouth and Glace Bay..................4. 11.00 9.00-10.00b 8.00-10.00c 44-50 
Amherst, New Glasgow, North Sydney, Truro, Yarmouth, 
Sydney Biines and Westville..vsc carvers cote ss sei aceseeee 10.00 8.00— 9.006 7.00- 9.00c 44-50 
Alliother incorporated: townsesspeeisse ete Geir ll eee. cs 9.00 7.00- 8.00b 6:00- 8.00c 44-50 
Employees in Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment Rooms: (a) 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population HOMO CI RT Since ciartine 11.00 9.00-10.00d 9.00-10.00b 44-50 
All towne under L/,O00 MODULE LIOM acme ec aaeieeitice > + + vie c.sin's' s+ 6 cies 10.06 8.00- 9.006 8.00— 9.000 44-50 
Employeesin Laundries, Dry Cleaning Establishmentsard Dye Works: | 
(a) 
EL a life 06 eee Fee eo Oe OSs oie! ae heckled am 11.00 9.00-10.000 7,.00-10 .00c 44-50 
Svdney andiG acon 2 Vase te eet eel latrines aislatoiels c.0. 0) «lees 11.00 9 .00-10.00b 7.00-10.00c 44-50 
othe mincorporated tOWNs nae aiclcteter ies sci o + sv eleieieel> 10.00 8.00- 9.006 6.00- 9.00c 44-50 





*Minimum wage orders apply to cities and incorporated towns. Permits may be issued for handicapped workers to work 
for lower wages and also for variation or suspension of the regulations in exceptional conditions. 

+Number of inexperienced adults or young girls or both not to exceed 25 per cent of total female working force except where 
total working force is less than four. 

tHours for which minimum rates payable to be not less than 44 nor more than 50 per week. Work in excess of 50 hours to be 
paid at proportionate rates (except in shops and stores); for Jess than 44 hours deductions may be made at proportionate rates. 
Employees required to wait on the premises to be paid for such waiting time. Under Nova Scotia Factories Act, there is no 
restriction on the norma] hours for women in factories but in case of emergency the inspector may permit hours up to 123 a day 
and 723 a week for not more than 36 days in the year. 

(a) In these occupations, if lodging is furnished, not more than $2 may be deducted from wage; if board is furnished not more 
than $4 per week for board nor 25 cents for each meal may be deducted. In the case of laundries, not more than $4.50 may be 
deducted for board and lodging in Halifax and other towns, except in Sydney and Glace Bay where not more than $1.50 for 
lodging and $4.50 for board may be deducted. In the case of shops and stores, the only provision is for a deduction of a 
maximum of 25 cents per meal. 

(b) After one year, minimum rate for experienced adult to be paid. 

(c) After 18 months, minimum rate for experienced adult to be paid, but no young gir] on reaching age of 18 to receive less 
than rate for inexperienced adult. | 

(d) Pieceworkers to be paid minimum wage scale for first six months. For pieceworkers of more than six months’ experience 
it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent receive the minimum established rate. 

(e) A probationary period of three months is allowed for which no wages are stipulated. 

(f) Seats to be provides in the proportion of at Jeast one seat for every four employees or fraction thereof. 

(g) From December 15 to December 31 the hours in shops and stores for which the minimum wage must be paid may be 
extended up to 60a week. Hours in excess of 50 per week, except between December 15 and December 31, must be paid for at 
not less than one and one half times the minimum rate calculated on the basis of a 50 hour week. 
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II.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN QUEBEC* 


Industries and Occupations 





Food Industry including the making of confectionery, chocolate; pastry, biscuits, bread, ma- 
caroni and cereals ofallkinds; jam, gum, spices and grocery specialties, crushed and 
evaporated fruits, syrup, pickles; breweries, distilleries, manufacturing and bottling 
of mineral and aerated water, ginger aleand soft drinks; creameries, butter and cheese 
factories; packing houses and all allied industries (excepting seasonal canneries 
of fruits and vegetables ): (a) 

City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 20 milesof the Island of Montreal 
The resol the! Provinces ak ayy. «oc evhnk oe ere ee Oe A I Fed SOAR IS SE 


Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes Industry: (b), (c), (d), (e) 
City and Island of Montrea] and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal] 
The'restror the ProvineG sc. ccc sce elec hohe gee Ree eR Re reo eee Pee 


Paper Industryand Allied Processes, including paper boxes and paper bag making, wooden 
boxes partially made or finished with paper or cardboard; all kinds of paper and 

all fibre, pulp and paper products: (a), (f) 
City and Island of Montrealand within aradius of 10 miles of the Island of Montrea] 
The ToshOl CHOMEFOVINCO Macs s'acc cece ee tee RE ee od a Cee FARE 


Printing, Bookbinding, Lithographing and Envelope-making Establishments: (b), (c), 


» (e) 
City and [sland of Montrealand within a radius of 10 miles of the Is]and of Montreal 
aN errestrOlet enero van Oars seit crises et eeate aise en eed tee ei SP eis eda sete vai ser ecsts 


Fur Industry except dyeing and hide-dressing plants: (b), (c), (d), (e), (h) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal 
Ferre sttOl eH On rO Vill COL gas ciate ace earls cere ooh iene See ene ee ne Nohara ei 2oopeds Debra’ s 


Boot and Shoe Industry: (e), (n), (p) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 milesof the [sland of Montreal 
City of Quebec and within a radius of 10 miles............... 00.0 cece cece eee eee 
Other municipalities of a population of 3,000 or more and within a radius of § miles... 
Al otheramtmni cup a litiosse css carer tees cae eta eee a TS et aie. asters cap iocsers 


Glove and Mitt Industry: (e), (n), (q) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of 
Mion trea livaper ees cee yetene eo ic yest laverave shee Seales ANN CsaIMT aT BN ERE loti Bao Se ar 
Other municipalities of a population of 3,000 or more and within aradius of 5 miles... 
AW OEE HONEA aXe EF ROA PING ene OES Hoa sone SOE OCR oon hore Cen eee 


Leather and Imitation Leather Industry, including the preparing, dressing and dyeing of hides, 
skins and leather; leather or imitation leather goods, articles for travellers, trunks, 
satchels, hand bags and pocket books made of leather or any other material: (e), (n), 


(r 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of 
Wi Korte, 5 a5 phe eas b Re RG tis 6 CBS, GEOG TRH Oe ae Gere Cs ae SO en ee ee eee 
Other municipalities of a population of 3,000 or more and within aradiusof5 miles... 
CU Gres bio tat OME O VANCE se tsensey crest cts eerie orssk Fans er erar a Te eiekaisis brsse-09 a sorayer 


Textile Trades, including weaving, knitting, spinning and allied processes: (e), (i) 
City and Island of Montrea] and within aradius of 10 milesof the Island of Montreal 
heme st OtabieierOwalCecpse meter rare tos tersccretelee ater soe roe ToL Lanier Sarco aie piece 


Women’s, Men’sand Boys’ Clothing Industries: (b), (c), (2), (€)......ccccc cece ccnecenes 
City and Island of Montreal] and within a radius of 10 miles of the Is]and of Montreal 
Other cities and towns of a population of over 15,000...............0.2 cece eee eee 
eh eres ti Olathe ero w INCeectaan. aay et cece veri. atc Aucvactot ah orhewrer namecctire ae ora es 


Women’s and Misses’ Dress Industry (excluding house dresses): (e), (0), (s)...........-- 


Silk Underwear and Fine Lingerie Industry: (e), (o), (t) 
City aad dead of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of 
NUL CAL ee errors ote e elere at cratistan ote o tesco gtelevs ene eWoivverscatet oc enastial ote: ods eus noua tah D OCA pla yonencel «oie 


Overalls, Mackinaws, Shirts, Collars, Neckties, Fabric, Rayon and Cotton Underwear, 
Embroidery, Corsets and Brassieres, Children’s Dresses, House Dresses, Kimonas, 
Custom Millinery and all needle or sewing machine work not already covered by 

another Order: (e), (k), (u) 
City and Island of Montrea] and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal] 
Other cities and towns of a population of 15,000 and over..............-.eeee eee 
PEHErOSt Ole ROTO VINCe wee Lee te eae re he Go's 5 Slom eis so losoeMetstoMPoaisrene cae siaates Nels «os 


Cloth Hats, Caps and Millinery Industries (except custom millinery): (b), (c), (a), (e) 
City and Island of Montreal] and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal 
Thoerest.ofstnerErovinCo wee seme «cen sera cate ests Saco yom ahr eee eee cry a 6s) 


Rubber, Linoleum, Oil Cloth Trades and Allied Processes: (b), (c), (ad), (e) 


City and Island of Montrea] and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal 
he restiOm Che LO vincent cee Ce ety wreh eeh ei atcha Neto Maha arose UMMC aieiare +» « 


10330—7 


Minimum Wages per Week 


Experienced| Inexperienced 


workers 


21 centst 
19 centst 


12.50 
9.00 


21 centst 
19 centst 


11.00 
10.00 
9.00 


25 centst 
21 centst 


12.50 
10.00 
10.00 


12.50 


12.50 
10.00 


workers 





15 cents} 
13 centst 


15 centst 
13 centst 
7.00-11.00 
6.00- 8.00 
7.00-11.00 
6.00- 9.00 
7.00- 9.00 
6.00- 8.00 
6.00- 7.50 
6.00- 7.00 
7.00— 9.00 
6.00- 8.00 
6.00- 7.00 
7.00-— 9.00 
6.00- 8.00 
6.00- 7.00 


143 to 19 centst 
124 to 17 centst 


7.00-11.00 
6.00— 9.00 
6.00— 9.00 


7.00-10.00 


7.00-10.00 
6.00— 8.00 


Hours for 
which 

minimum 
wages 


payablef 


50 
55 


48 
48 


48 
48 


50 
50 
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II.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN QUEBEC* —Concluded 








Minimum Wages per Week eck 
Industries and Occupations ———  —— _] minimum 
Experienced| Inexperienced wages 
workers workers pa yablet 
, $ $ 
Jewelry ae Maier ien , including Watch-making, Silver Plating and Allied Processes: 
Cc}, ’ 
City a Island of Montreal and w ithin aradius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal] 12.50 7.00-11.00 48 
The rest of the Province. «2% 22< 6 +s Gaeta Saas GREE GRR Sia LnIa. Lan New -10.00 6.00- 9.00 50 
Departmental Stores, Chain Storesand Retail Stores: (e), ({), (l) 
City and IslandjafsMontréali(g) S25. action ee sotdeietd oid o derttleae: SSL eG Sadloatiek ae 12.50 7.00-10.00 48 
Quebec, Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, Hu]] and cities of a population over 25,000 (j).. 11.00 6.00- 9.00 48 
Cities and towns of a population between 10;600:ands25 000.) ooo. kes secceee cee et 10.00 6.00 48 
Cities and towns of a population between 5,000 and 10,000 (@).5.235 ARS ee ee 17 centst 12 centst - 
Laundries, Dye Works, Dry Cleaning Establishments and all connected services: (k) 
City and Island of Montrea] and within a radius of 30 milesof the Island of Montreal] 22 centst | 16 to 20 centst - 
The rest of the: Province. ooo. oe eee UC Sa Salts BE). sueere See 18 centst | J3 to 15 centst | - 
Hairdressing Establishments, Beauty Parloursand similar occupations: (b), (e), (f), (m) 
City and Tsland of Montreakyn © nis ctria ete ets cenit eae AS la lere tel ots able bes OEla ete HEE 12.50 7.00-11.00 48 
Quebec, Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, Hull and cities of a population over 25,000. .... 10.00 6.00- 9.00 . 48 





* Minimum Wage Orders apply throughout the Province unless btharwie noted in he table. No male worker may be 
employed on work ordinarily performed by women at less than the minimum wage fixed for women for such work: Permits 
may be issued by the Minimum Wage Commission for lower wage rates for girls or women who are physically unable to do the 
normal amount of work. Wage rates for female workers are also included in certain agreements under the Collective. Labour 
Agreements Extension Act outlined under ‘‘Minimum Wages for Male Employees’’. 

{ Hours worked less or more per week than those shown below must be: paid at proportionate rates, except in fur isatstry 
and in stores. Any employee required to wait on the premises shal] be paid for the time thus spent. Under the Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act, maximum hours per week in industrial establishments for females are 55 and in commercial 
establishments in cities or towns of over 10,000, 60 per week (except last twoweeks of December) but permits to work up to 
65 ee 4 cases of emergency may be granted by the inspector under this Act for not more than 6 weeks i ina year. - ° 

er hour. 

(a) At least one half of the employees must be paid the higher minimum rate. 

(b) After two years apprenticeship, experienced workers’ rate must be paid. 

(c) The number of apprentices must not exceed half of the tota] female force. 

(4) Pieceworkers to be paid the minimum wage rate for beginners during their first six months of apprenticeship. For 
those pieceworkers of six months experience or more, it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent receive these minimum wage rates. 

(e) The Commission may grant permits of variation or suspension of any of these regulstions in exceptional] conditions. 

({) Ifa special uniform required, it shal] be furnished ond laundered at the expense of the employer. 

(g) Minimum rates payable for the regular recognized working period of the establishment. 

(h) Overtime to be paid for at one and a half times the regular minimum rates; short time to be paid for pro rata of the 

regular minimum rates. 

(i) Atleast 65 per cent of employees must be paid the highest minimum rate, another 25 per enn the iitarine diate rate Hee 
the remaining 10 per cent the lowest minimum rate. 

(j) At least 70 per cent of employees must be paid the highest minimum rate, another 20 per cent the intermediate rate and 
the remaining 10 percent the ]owest minimum rate. 

(k) At least 70 per cent of the employees must be paid the highest minimum rate, another J5 per cent the intermediste rate 
and the remaining 15 per cent the lowest minimum rate. 

(lL) Regular full or part time employees, employed in Montreal and the Island of Montreal and all other municipalities of 
a population 10,000 or more, for less than 48 hours per week, must be paid 123 per cent higher than the standard mjnimum rate 
if such weekly wage does not then amount to more than the minimum for the 48 hour week. Overtime to be paid at propor- 
tionate rates. Extra staff: 25 cents, 20 cents, 18 cents and 16 cents per hour by the zones covered in the Order respectively. 
This Order does not apply to employees governed by any other order of the Commission. If board and lodging furnished by 
the employer the following deductions may be made from wages: in Montreal and Island of Montreal, $2 per week for lodging, 
20 cents per meal or $5 for full board; in the rest of the Province, $1.50 for lodging, 15 cents per meal or $4 per week for full board. 

(m) The number of apprentices in any establishment must not exceed 25 per cent of the total female employees, except if 
less than 4 employees, when one apprentice may be employed. 

(n) At least 65 per cent of the employees must receive the highest rate, another 15 per cent the intermediate rate and the 
remaining 20 per cent at least the lowest rate. 

(o) At least 65 per cent of employees must be paid the highest rate, another 20 per cent the intermediate rate and the 
remaining 15 per cent at least the lowest specified rate. = 

(p) This revised Order will replace the Orders in effect since 1933, from February 22, 1936. 

(q) This new Order comes into effect February 15, 1936. 

(r) This new Order comes into effect, March 21, 1936. 

(s) This revised Order will replace the Order in effect since 1934, from March 2, 1936. 

(t) This new Order comes into effect March 23, 1936. 

(u) Children’s dresses, house dresses, kimonas and custom millinery are only included i in this eae from March. 23, 1936. 
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III—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ONTARIO* 


Industries and Occupations 





Factories, including textile trades, needle trades, drugs and chemicals, 
etc., boot and shoe and all other leather trades, electrical trades, 
food trades, tobacco trades, rubber trades, printing trades, paper 
trades and all other factory trades (except seasonal canning and 
jewelry trades): (b) 

ROTOR eels ot Ho ona APS aes ole oy Seas Meher acl svab ccs: oracle a Ae eT 
Cities of 50,000 population or over, except Toronto 
-Towns and cities 10,000 to 50,000 population. . Rs cok herscevSuceehelets ies 
Towns and cities 5, 000 to 10, 000 Population salgNe Ae. 
The hestiol the Provaihee, ccc scs5.ccscba cussed coucacasdandons 





Factories canning, packing and evaporating fruits and vegetables, which 
operate seasonally: (e), (f) 

t LDorontossoeaitie aye 2 i Se. SE hats here ee eles 
Cities of 30,000 population or over, except Toronto............. 
Cities and towns 5,000 to 30,000 population................. oats 

.. Towns and villages 2,000 to &, O0Opopulations j:ccseeheniecdevois 
The restiol the Provinces: 201 2.4 i568 fie heocoiensuaadhes 


Jewelry Trades: (b) 2 
WP OrOntoticnce ests sisi sere Lemrauncsd tole ran sisnchare 3 starts ei eas 
Cities of 50,000 population or over, except Toronto............. 
Towns and cities 10,000 to 50,000 population.............6..3- 
Towns and cities 5,000 to 10,000 population...................5 
The rest:of the:Provincesyaht assoc st Meo exh ee. 


Custom Millinery Trades (in shops and workrooms, but not in factories ): 


J 
POrombOn (as) ieseeeteerete Mame Seen as bas acre au ser oceieso. ecovcee cara RaeRER at 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor (7)..................0605. 
Towns and cities 10,000 to 50, 000 population 
Places of population 4,000 to SOOM oe es a, Fh 





Telephone Systems, including Telephone Switchboard or Exchange: 
ROTONCO atest bec evans caeaickobsatis eke Toke akeat one Da Ta awh Ea eke state Ne RMR eG 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor.....:..........05..02 00%. 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 

65,10'000'to;50000ipopulationtosce ..:.0- een eee cee ee 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 

of, 45000'to; 10 000 populations; sisice «deters cis ine os renee eee 
‘The rest of the Province: 

Exchanges with over 300 lines...........00ce.00secceccgsan 

Exchanges with between 50 and 300 lines.................. 


Retail Stores: (m) 
"TOP OWEO Seer Toes ay OE oh ide Fadcw ove seb Teae ee IR 
- Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor...............00e000005- 
- Cities and towns 10,000 to 50,000 population................... 
Cities and towns 4,000 to 10,000 population............. panera ke 
Towns and villages 1,000 to 4,000 population................... 
Mhemest,olt nes rovance waork clon cock aces are averse garearar deat suc ak 


Theatres. and Amusement Places, including ushers, cashiers and 
cleaners: (n) 
"TOROME Osprs S Re eis cto ict eect LAS aR Sas Sie ae as botags BUS iatovemses OMaen ayers 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Wan ds0ricnassos-svn dele oe orca 
Cities and towns 10,000 to 50,000 population................... 
AT OsPOR trOlst HO tREOVALICO crests acinomae ewretaeatnet enter exer omer eaSe 


Laundries, Dry Cleaning Establishments and Dye Works: (e), (0) 
TOPONGO ME ser eee nike oi omen ts aisuie, Statice aera re mam ee 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor.................0.00000005 
Cities and towns 10,000 to 50,000 population................... 
"Phie rest-OF the Ere ViNCeree is aiais, fers ke eee eestor shove tps hepspeus ocho 


Offices: (q) 
TOvOn GORD) obec ee He es a iin ie soot Saaaion peri ste 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor (r),.............200000005 
Cities and towns 10,000 to 50,000 population.................... 
-- Cities and towns 4,000 to 10,000 population..................... 
Towns and villages 1,000 to 4,000 population...................- 
‘Rhesrost OlubheslsrO vANCCR Sc csdees pavke ears oo tects oaeraie ee ee 


Elevator Employees: (s) 
OT ONEO prcreca cre eee eis TONS OS wes ale Re DER o oliarasiaces 
Ottawa; Hamilton; London, Windsor cy. .§..<.6..uvevsec.acc% 
- Cities and towns 10,000 to 50,000 population...........5....... 
Cities and towns 4,000 to 10,000 population.................... 
Pigees-000);t0:4,000 populationixccntes. veers aialg-wamraien ose 
The Test: Of (hese LO VANES 9 cic were bre ce orn et ons ale co Mir siateys cabiopaneites 


10330—74 


Minimum Wages per Week 


Experienced 


workers 


12.50 
12.50 
11.00 
11.00 
10.00 


. per hour g 
. per hour g 
22c. per hour g 
20c. per hour g 


. per hour g 


Inexperienced 


workers, 


18 years and 


25c. per hour g} 


over 


$ 


10.00-11.00c 
9.50-10.50c 
9.00-10.00c 
9.00-10 .00c 
8.00- 9.00c 


_ 23c. per hour g 


22c. per hour g 
20c. per hour g 
18c. per hour g 


9.00-11.00d 
8.00-10. 00d 
7.50- 9.50d 
7.50- 9.50d 
_ 7.50- 9.50d 


10.00—-11. 00 
10.00-11 . 00c 


9.00-10.00c 
8.08~ 9.00c 


7.00- 8.00c 
5.00-— 6.00c 


10.00-11.00c 
10.00-11 .00c 
9.00-10.00c 
8.00— 9.00¢ 
6.00- 8.00d 
6.00- 7.00d 


Young Girls, 
under q years 


8.00-10. 00d 
8 .00-10 .00d 
7.00-10.00d 
7.00-10. 00d 
6.00- 9.00d 


20c. per hour h 

17c. per hour h 
15c. per hour h 
15c. per hour h 
15¢c. per hour h 


10.00-11 . 00c 
10.00-11 . 00c 


9.00-10.00c 
8.00- 9.00c 


7.00- 8.00c 


5.00- 6.00c 


8.00-11.002 
8.00-11. 007 
7.00-10. 002 
6.00- 9.001 
6.00- 8.00d 
6.00— 7.00c 


12.50 per week or 30 cents per hour for all 
12.00 per week or 27 cents per hour for all 
11.00 per week or 25 cents per hour for all 
11.00 per week or 25 cents per hour for all 


12.50 
12.00 
11.00 
11.00 


12.50 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 


10.00-11.00p 
10.00-11.00p 
9.00-10.00p 
9.00-10.00p 


10.00-11. 00c 
10.00-11 . 00c 
9.00-10.00c 
8.00-— 9.00c 
6.00- 8.00d 
6.00- 7.00d 


12.50 for all 


12.00 for all 
11.00 for all 
10.00 for all 
9.00 for all 
8.00 for all 


9.00-11.00d 
7.00-10.00d 
7.00-10.00d 
7.00-10.00d 
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III.--MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ONTARIO*—Concluded 








Minimum Wages per Week 





Industries and Occupations Inexperienced : Hours 
Experienced workers, aN Sune ‘ irl per 
workers 18 years and vente eek 
over t 
$ $ $ 
Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment Rooms: (e) 
TOLONGO gah Sac a Re ee ee ee a ness oe A 26 cents per hour for all _— 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor.....................ee08- : 25 cents per hour for all — 
Cities and towns 10,000 to 50,000 population................... 22 cents per hour for all —_— 
Towns and places 4,000 to 10,000 population...................- 20 cents per hour for all — 
Hairdressing or Manicuring Establishments, Beauty Parlours. etc.: (t) 
Toronto. goad oho ee Eee ear nt ios emo aehda ass 12.50 6.00-10.00a 6.00-10.00a 48 
Other cities of over 30,000 population......................000- 12.00 6.00-10.00a 6.00-10.00a 48 
Shoe Shine Parlours: 
TE OT ONG Os 8-2 hese aeRO Tone Ee ee oie a oe wigan 12.50 for all 50 


*Minimum wage rates apply throughout the Province unless otherwise stated in the order. No male worker may b 
employed in a class of employment for which a minimum wage is fixed for women at less than that minimum wage. Special 
permits may be issued to physically handicapped workers or those over 60 years to work for lower wages. Minimum wage rates 
for female employees are also included in certain schedules under the Industrial Standards Act outlined under ‘‘Minimum Wages 
for Male Employees’’. 

t+ No young girl worker on reaching age of 18 years is to receive less than rate fixed for inexperienced adult. 

{Minimum weekly rates are payablef or these hours or for the usual number of hours per week normally worked in the estab- 
lishment, if less than this number. No deduction below minimum wage for absence is to exceed value of the time lost. Over- 
time to be paid at proportionate rates. An employee required to wait on the premises to be paid for such time. Under Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act, maximum hours for females are 60 per week, but in factories permits to work up to 123 hours per 
day or 723 hours per week in cases of emergency may be given by the factory inspector for not more than 36 days:in the year. 

(a) For learners, no wage stipulated for first three months, $6 per week for second three months. 

(b) All beginners on piecework to be paid not less than the time work rates for beginners during first six months. For piece- 
workers of more than six months’ experience, it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent earn the minimum rate. 

(c) After one year, full rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(d) After 18 months, full rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(e) Lodging not to be charged at more than $2.00 per week and board $5.00 per week in Toronto and at $1.50 and $4.50 in the 
rest of the province, except in the canning industry where not more than $1.50 for lodging and $4.50 for board may be charged 
throughout the province; single meals at not more than 25 cents. 

(f) For piecework in the canning industry, it is sufficient if 60 per cent of the pieceworkers earn the minimum rate. 

(g) All workers between the ages of 18 and 60 years. 

(h) All workers under 18 or over 60 years of age. 

(i) Not more than one-third of employees to be apprentices, except when staff is less than four. 

(7) An employment of ten weeks or more in any period of six months to be deemed sufficient for that of six months in com- 
puting time of apprenticeship. 

(k) After 3 years, full rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(l) After 2 years, full rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(m’) The number of inexperienced adults or young girls shall in neither case exceed 25 per cent of the total female working 
force except where the total female working force is less than four. 

(n) An employee working less than 40 hours per week to be paid on hourly basis. 

(o) A young girl employed in this industry for a year or more before reaching the age of 18 years must be paid rate for 
experienced adult on reaching the age of 18 years. 

(p) After 6 months, full rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(q) Any office worker with a diploma from an accredited business college or commercial department of a high school to be 
paid experienced worker’s rate. 

(r) If employed a year or more in an office before reaching the age of 18 years, a worker to receive experienced worker’s wage 
rate on reaching age of 18 years. If working less than a year when reaching age of 18 years, experienced worker's rate to be paid 
as soon thereafter as the year’s experience has been completed. 

(s) A learning period of two weeks with no prescribed wage before minimum wage rates applicable. 

( t) Number of inexperienced workers not to exceed one- quarter of total females employed if there are four or more female 
employees. 


IV.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN MANITOBA* 











Minimum Wages per Week Hours} 
Industries and Occupations yale Inexperienced 
ted workers Young girls Per Per 
woklere 18 years and | under 18 years| day week 
over 
Abattoirs, Cigars, Confectionery and Biscuits, Creameries, Drug, $ $ $ 

Groceries, Macaroni and Vermicelli, Paper Box, Pickles, 

Soap and Yeast Industries (a), (b)...... ee noe Scie mn 11.00 9.00-10.00c 8.00-10.00d 9 48 
Furriers’ Establishments in Winnipeg and St. Boniface (a), (b).... 12.00 9.00-10.50c 8.00-10.00e 9 48 
Artificial Flowers, Bedding, Ladies’ Wear, Hats, Caps, Embroid- 

ery, Jewelry, Regalia and Garments which include all 

Clothing Trades except dress-making, millinery, custom 

tailoring and furriers, throughout the Province (a)....... 11.00 8.80c 8 .80c 8 44 
Darloring L stablish ments (C) (Oy) Meneses soc cies ok ee 12.00 6.00-11.00/ 6.09-11.00f 9 50 
Mallinery Establishments (a) (Oy merce cs escent ccs sets 12.00 5.00-10.00g 5.00-10.00g 84h 50. 
Bag Factories, throughout the Province (a)..............-........ 11.00 10.00-10.50c 9.00-10.50d 9 48 
Printing, Lithographing, Bookbinding, Envelope Manufacturing 

and other Manufacturing Operations of wholesale stationers 

Gai); (O)ig: selene ne de stacoees Dn ceaines © 12.00 8.00-11.007 8.00-11.007 9 48 
Paint, Broom and Seed Packing Factories (a), (b), (7).......... 12.00 9.00-11.00e 7.00-11.00e 9 50 


Auto Tops, Caskets, ‘ loves, Knitting, Leather (oods, Tents and 
Awnings, throughout the Province (@)...............005 12.00 8.00-11.00d 8 .00-11.00d 9 48 
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1V.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN MANITOBA*—Concluded 











Minimum Wages per Week Hourst 
Industries and Occupations Tnexperienced 
Experienced workers Young girls Per Per 
workers 18 yearsand | under 18 years | day week 
over 
$ $ $ 


Departmental Stores and Mail Order Houses including manu- 


SACLULING Ge DUT LINENtSM DAG) «2 ttt os te cae cieaes 12.00 9.00-11.00d 8.00-10. 00k 9 48m 
Retail Stores, including Shops, Booths, Stalls, News Stands, 
Delivery and Messenger Services, throughout the Province 
CR) (On) wa Ol) ya ene ce aera et Pe nee, scl NS ne 12.00 9.00-11.00d 9.00-11.00d 9n 48n 
Places of Amusement in Winnipeg, St. Boniface and St. James: 
eket Sellers. angitisiers: cee. fees siclenic eto ere ee 12.00p 12.00p p 9 48 
Cleaners: 5, 80 fon: ss Re RR cai otto Phe soc sobs oaawe 35c. perhr.| 385c. per hr. p 9 48 
Laundries, Dyeing and Cleaning Establishments in Winnipeg and 
SteBonviaceda)\- (OWN RAs 8... 0.4. Wl Bale ose Bisaiec ane 12.00q 9.00-11.00e,t 9 .00-11.00e,¢ 9 50 
Beauty Parlours, Barber Shops and Hairdressing Establish- 
TILENESY (OM) CNSR Rie CLR RG rots COT Ue hoes 12.00 8.00-11.00r 8.00-11.00r 10 48 
Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, Victualling Houses and Refreshment 
Stands: (b), (0) 
Area within the Greater Winnipeg Water District, the 
City of Brandon at any time and the City of Portage la 
Prairie from May to October inclusive and at any summer 
resort during June, July, August, September.............. 12.009 9.60s,¢ 9.60s,t 10 48 
Invanygother pant,.obthe Province (eee eoe Spices deems 9.60, 9.60t,y 9. 60t,y 10 48 
Offices in Winnipeg, St.Boniface and St. James (u)............. 12.50 10.50-11.50c 8.00-10. 50v 8 44 


Brickyards, Rag Industry and Seasonal and Casual Employment 

an Industries in the Province of Manitoba not covered by 

OURCT ATCO ULOUIONS excreta aA oe ce 12.00w 12.00w 12.00w 9 48 
General Employees, 18 years of age or over, in Occupations not ; 

otherwise regulated and not specifically excepted:t 

In any city or in the municipalities of St. James, St. Vital, 
Fort Garry, Tuxedo, East Kildonan, West Kildonan, 
Old Kildonan, Brooklands, Transcona or any summer 


resort during the months of June, July, August or % 
SeptSm Oren, eee ee ee ere re ee ey, oan Rene 12.00q LO OO iek coc xan ote Abstr aan: cueie aan 48 
Infany other partiolthewerovancetann sac men ei ae eae 10.00¢ LOMOOE soe |etecct Cree on eee ee eee 48 


*Minimum wage orders apply to women and to boys under 18 in cities only, except where otherwise noted. In the Order 
re Retail Stores, etc., women workers are covered throughout the Province, but boys under 18 only in Greater Winnipeg and 
Brandon. (Special rates for boys and men in some industries are shown on page 112.) In any class of industry where a minimum 
wage is established, no person 18 years or over to be employed at less than 25 cents per hour except where regulations of the 
Board provide for different rates. The Board may issue a permit granting modification of or exemption from the regulations 
in case of exceptional conditions. ' 

+ Farm and market garden workers and private domestic workers are excepted, and this Order is not effective if a lower 
rate is permitted by any other regulation under the provisions of the Act. 

t The hours not to exceed these, except that overtime may be worked on permit from the Bureau of Labour but not for more 
than 36 days in a year, 6 hours in any week or 3 hours in any day. Payment for such overtime to be at regular rates. Any 
employee required to wait on the premises, is to be paid for such waiting time. 

(a) The number of learners and minors not to exceed 25 per cent of the number of experienced female employees in the case of 
abattoirs, etc., artificial flowers, etc., departmental and retail stores, laundries, etc., and hotels and restaurants; and not to exceed 
25 per cent of the total number of female employees in the other orders concerned. 

(b) If board or lodging furnished by employer, the cost to the employee is not to exceed $2 per week for lodging, $4.50 for 
board or $6 for both; in hotels, restaurants, etc., not more than $2.50 for lodging and $4 for board may be charged employees. 

(c) After six months, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(d) After one year, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(e) After 18 months, full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. (In furrier’s establishments, if a minor reaches 
age of 18 eed pcs this period, sheis to serve only one half of the remainder of the learning period before receiving experienced 
worker’s rate. 

(f) After 24 weeks, full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. Minors to be classed as learners. 

(g) After six seasons of at least 10 weeks each, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(h) If establishment is associated with a shop or store, the same hours to be observed as by the selling staff of the shop or 
store. In establishments which remain open Saturday evenings, hours may be increased to 114 for Saturday and 54 per week 
during December but maximum is 49 hours per week during remainder of year. 

(i) After two years, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. Minors to be classed as learners. 

(j) No minor to work in a rag factory, and no period of adult learning in a rag factory. 

(kt ) Employees who have been working one year or more to be considered experienced adults on reaching the age of 18 years. 

(1) This Order covers all departments including manufacturing and special service departments except where another Order 
of the Board applicable to the same work in other industrial classes exists which is more favourable to the employee, in which 
case the more favourable to the employee prevails. 

(m) From November 1 to December 24, workers in mail order department, and from December 15 to December 24, the 
sales force may work 9 hours per week overtime; also at stocktaking one additional night may be worked. 

(n) Except that 114 hours may be worked on Saturday. 

(o) Uniforms required must be furnished and laundered at the expense of the employer. ; 

(p) No minor (under 18) to be employed. Ticket sellers and ushers working less than 40 hours per week must be paid at 
least 30 cents per hour. 

(q) Or 25 cents per hour. ’ 

(r) A probationary period of 3 months with wage rates not stipulated; after 18 months further experience, full rate for 
experienced worker to be paid. ; ; 

(s) After three months, full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. : 

(t) Or 20 cents per hour except for the Order for General Employees for whom rate is 21 cents. 

(u) Where more than 8 female workers are employed, not more than 25 per cent of the total office staff to be learners or 
minors. A business course to be equivalent of experience. 

(v) Girls of 15 years $8, of 16 years $9, of 17 years $10, of 173 years $10.50. 

(w) Or 30 cents per hour. : : : 

(x) $12 if employed at press feeding or operating sewing machine. : 

(y) And in Portage la Prairie from November to April inclusive. In places of a population of less than 1,000, from November 
to April inclusive, this minimum rate may be reduced by 10 per cent. : : ; 

(z) Employees of 18 years or over in hotels may work more than 48 hours, with all such overtime to be paid for pro rata. 
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V.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN SASKATCHEWAN* 








Minimum Wages per Week 


Hours 
Industries and Occupations Fences Inexperienced |> _. y per 
jaca workers, Young girls week 
Workers us Hee and | under 18 years 
$ $ $ 
aundries'and Factontess(apia(b) . seers ae ololeidis Ata as ew 4k mye oie 13.00 9.00-11.50c 9.00-11.50c 48 
Math Order FLOUSeaE(G) we ce eT ah ciciees pore se 13.50 9.00-11.00c 6.00- 7.00d 48 
Shops and Stores: (a), (e), (J) 
Moose Jaw, Regina and Saskatoon.........)......00cc cece eee eeeees 14.00 9.00-12.50g 6.00- 7.00d 49h 
North Battleford, Prince Albert, Swift Current, Weyburn and 
Yorkton sce he ec ee ree Pe Sek ios oh cidieatnc 14.00 9.00-12.50g 6.00- 7.00d 51h 
Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment Rooms: (a), (i) 
Ka tehen Helps cee rto coe eee ete aero odo ca: SR 10.00 10.00 10.00 49 
ALL Others ost eiat oe te RI Care ieee ies ear e 12.00 10.007 10.007 49 
Beauty Porlours.and Barberi Shops (a) ieee eee eras) = o's « shes eee 14.00 5.00-12. 00k 5.00-12.00k 48 





* The Minimum wage orders apply only to cities, but the Board may extend an order to any other part of the Province, 
and may also declare any order to apply to male employees in shops and factories. 

tMaximum hours per week; longer hours may only be worked with a permit from the Minimum Wage Board except for 
laundries and factories where such permit must be obtained from an inspector under the Factories Act, and such overtime to be 
paid at not less than the minimum rate. (Under the Factories Act inspector may permit a 12} hour day, 724 hour week in 
emergencies for 36 days in the year). Overtime must be paid at regular rates. If shorter number of hours worked, weekly 
wages may be reduced proportionately, but in no case to less than 20 cents per hour. 

(a) Where meals are furnished by employer, not more than 20 cents a meal to be charged. 

(b) In photographic studios and workrooms, apprentices not wholly employed in film developing may work three months 
at $5 per week and the following year at the regular learners’ scale. Learners in knitting, hat and wearing apparel factories and 
book binderies may work six months at $7.50 per week and a following year at the regular learners’ scale. 

(c) After one year, full minimum rate for experienced workers to be paid. 

(d) After one year, or on reaching age of 18 years, minor learners to be considered adult learners. 

(e) For millinery, dressmaking, tailoring, fur sewing and florist establishments, situated in a shop or store, an inexperienced 
adult female employee to be paid not less than $3 per week for six months, $6 per week for next six months and $7 for next six 
months, after which they are to be paid at the full minimum rate for experienced workers. A probation period of six months for 
which no wages are stipulated is allowed in the case of minor learners, after which period, minor learners to be paid the rates for 
adult inexperienced workers. 

(f) Seats must be provided in the proportion of one to every four employees. 

(g) After 18 months, full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(h) Between December 15 and December 31, hours may be increased up to 56 per week. 

(i) Where board and lodging furnished by employer, minimum wage rate to be $5.00 per week for experienced workers and 
$4.00 for inexperienced workers and $3.00 for kitchen help. Where meals only furnished by employer, minimum wage rate $7.00 
for experienced workers and $6.00 for inexperienced workers and $5.00 for kitchen help. Where lodging only furnished by em- 
ployer, minimum wage rate $9.00 for experienced workers and $8.00 for inexperienced workers and $7.00 for kitchen help. 

(j) After 3 months, full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(kK) A probationary period of three months with no wages; after which period, two years as learner before being considered 
an experienced worker. Not more than 25 per cent of total female employees may be apprentices, unless there are less than four 
female employees when one apprentice may be employed. 
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VI—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ALBERTA* 





f : Minimum Wages per Week Hourst 
megane Industries and Occupations RASTA AUN Tlie C 5S on 
i ‘ Experience . Per Per 
workers Apprentices} day week 
$ $ 
Manufacturing: 
Bookbinding, embossing, engraving and printing.........................5. 12.50 7.00-11.00a 9 -48 
Dressmaking, tailoring and fur SeWiNg............. 0000 cece eee eee eee ees 12.50 6.00-10.00b 9 48 
SEAT UD DIT) glee Geert iin® eda Deron ME RIRNRTAT Sian Ms REE SR nm ER 12.50 4.00-10.00b 9 48 
Othermanufacturine 7. oes or oe TR 12.50 6.00-10.00c 9 48 
Frutiand Vegetable canning, drying and packing... 000 cece ence cde er ec ce ccs e eee 12.50 9.00-10.00d 9 48 
(SHOPS) SLOTESIANG INGUUORGET INGUSES 4... HN toe oo8 Ad. RIND MOORE csasn, a siala. od 0 SERN: 12.50 7.50 -11.00e Of 52 
Felephone operators and post office assistants (9). ....000.c0 cc ccc eee cece ee eee 14.00 7.50-12.00b 9 48 
Laundries, Dyeing and Cleaning Establishments..........0000 ccc ccc e eevee nevcees 12.50 9.50-11.50e 9 48 
QiGiCCS EU oC RTE oe Meals MO Irdoc oc diigo Fi disine ones 14.00 7.50-12.00b 9 48. 
Hotels, Restaurants, Boarding Houses, etc.: (h) 
fora DeCLR VA WICO IS Fein s Me e eeN Se Ne ere eho eNO soc Sie cate ny’ 12.50 9.00-11.002 9 48 
FOTIG (AA, WOKS ane. a EAS. cog Beet ewee sos eds 14.50 10.50-13 . 002 9 56 
Personal Service, including beauty parlours, barber shops, theatres, motion picture 
houses, cabarets, garages, operation of elevators, etc.: 
Hairdressing, manicuring, beauty parlours and barber shops............... 14.00 6.00-12.00b 9 48 
Ushers in theatres, motion picture houses, music halls, cloakroom attend- 
Ants in cabarets ana. dance halisn(j)a. gnc see deine. «.<) seeemw Re wien wees 14.00 14.00 9 48k 


*Minimum wage orders apply to cities, towns and villages with a population of 600 or over and to Banff, Lake Louise, Water- 
ton Park and Jasper, except in case of the Fruit and Vegetable Canning, Drying and Packing Industry in which industry the order 
applies throughout the province. The Factories Act provides that wherever a minimum wage fixed for female workers in any 
class of employment, no male worker to be employed for less except indentured apprentices. 

_  tMaximum hours, except that a temporary increase may be made with permission of Minimum Wage Board, any such 
overtime to be paid at regular rates. The minimum wage rate is payable for these maximum hours or for the usual number of 
hours worked in the establishment if less than these hours and more than forty per week. If the usual number of hours is less 
than forty per week, proportionate deductions from the minimum rate may be made. 

t{Not more than 25 per cent of total female staff may be apprentices. 

(a) After 18 months, full minimum rate for experienced workers to be paid. 

(b) After a probationary period of one month with no wages stipulated, 11 months may be worked at apprentice scale. 

(c) Insome cases full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid after 9 months apprenticeship and in other cases after 
one year’s apprenticeship. 

(d) After two months, full minimum wage for experienced worker to be paid. 

(e) After one year, full minimum wage for experienced worker to be paid. 

(f) 103 hours on Saturdays. 

(g) The minimum wage order applies to all private telephone exchanges in cities, towns and villages having a population of 
600 or over and to all public telephone exchanges where the number of subscribers exceeds 250. 

(h) Where meals are furnished by employer, not more than $5 per week to be deducted from wages for meals; where lodging 
furnished, not more than $2 per week to be deducted for lodging. 

(i) After 3 months, full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(j) If working more than 28 hours and not more than 48 hours per week $14.00 per week. Hourly wages 50 cents per hour. 

(k) Minimum rates payable if working more than 28 and not more than 48 hours per week. 
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VII—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA* 





eS A ES SS SE ES TS a a nt 





Minimum Wages per Week Hourst 
Inexperienced 
Industries and Occupations Exper- Workers, ; 
- ienced 18 years and Young girls Per Per 
Workers over under 18 years | day week 
Fishing Industry, including the washing, preparing, preserving, $ $ $ 
drying, curing, smoking, packing of fish, except canned 
S18 RRR ee carota et RO DET eer aiera ea’ 15.50 12.75-14.75a 1S D=14 1 5Ga see ee eee eer 
Fruit and Vegetable canning, preserving, drying, packing, etc. (b).. 27c¢. 25c. DDN | aerersrcces| elects 
per hour per hour per hour 
Manifacturingel ndustry/ en seen i. meee ects seine eieias ae oer 14.00 7.00-13 .00c 7.00-13 .00c 8 48 
Mercantile’ ndustry MG) eee Ae Eee oe aaa axa ce es 12575 9.00-12.00a Ve bO—11s O02; lkitagtt - 2 48 
eleDRONCIANG.LCLEGTA Di tama. aM: Sian er eres a er anes 8 15.00 11.00-13 .00f 11.00-13.00f 89 489 
Laundry, Cleaning and Dyeing Industries.............0e ccc eeees 13.50 9.00-12.00h 8.00-12.00: 8 48 
Ooi A ES PRTG HSS SED Ge 5 aa APRAO Os 0 ab 0 OSU aS GRC eee eae 15.00 11.00-14.00a 11.00-14.00e |........ 48 
Public Housekeeping (includes waitresses, attendants, house- 
keepers, cooks and kitchen help in hotels, restaurants, tea 
rooms, ice cream ‘parlours, light lunch stands, etc., 
chambermaids in hotels, lodging houses, etc., and elevator 
ODET BLOTS EA FD (The) meee ee eee ales toa (os 14.00 12.00k 1 2 OO inueet! es. seein: 42 
ACTA REST HASSE OLE NO OO MOME HOS DEM OUD BORA wS OE OS Cane ee (o) (2) [mamma oasreriesces erred esc ro- beamy erate renal leo1n Oras 
Personal Service (includes employees in manicuring, hairdressing, 
barbering, etc., ushers in theatres, attendants at other 
public places of amusement, garages and service stations 
and drivers of motor cars and other vehicles ): 
Manicuring, hairdressing, barbering, etc. (p)............. 14.25 | 10.00-13.00(a) 10.00-13.00e |........ 48 
Ushers in theatres, music halls, lecture halls, etc......... 14.25 14.25 14725 Vie Bin eee, ee 48m 
PAUUTS OCH OLS! catne ie cunceenelalac coker nee eacee TOS eae RM ae PRU Sisco 28 14.25 14.25 10.00-13.00e |........ 48 





*Minimum wage orders apply throughout the Province. No male worker over 18 years except indentured apprentices may 
be employed at a class of employment for which a minimum wage for women is fixed at less than this minimum wage. 

+Under Hours of Work Act, maximum hours per week except with permit from the Board of Industrial Relations. Overtime 
is to be paid pro rata. 

t Special licences may be granted by the Board for employment of adult learners at wage rates fixed in the licences but 
the number of such licensed employees not to exceed one-seventh of the total number of female employees in the establishment, 
except if less than seven employees when one adult learner may be allowed. The aggregate number of female workers with 
eet licences and employees under 18 may not, however, exceed 35 per cent of the total number of female workers in the estab- 

ishment. 

(a) After one year, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(b} For experienced worker, 27 cents per hour up to 10 hours per day, 40 cents for hours over 10 and up to 12, and 54 cents for 
any hours in excess of 12. For inexperienced workers, that is those with less than two months’ experience, corresponding wage 
rates are 25 cents, 374 cents and 50 cents per hour. 

(c) For some classes of manufacturing the scale for inexperienced employees is from $8 to $12 covering a period of 6 months, in 
other classes also from $8 to $12 but covering a period of one year and in a third class which includes printing and bookbinding, 
dressmaking, tailoring, manufacture of jewelry, furs, leather goods, boots and shoes, hand-made millinery, and other products 
the scale is from $7 to $13 and covers a period of 18 months. These schedules do not apply to regularly indentured apprentices 
whose indentures have been approved by the Board. 

(d) The weekly rates for this industry are for a week of 40 hours or more. Hourly rates are set for those working less than 
40 hours in a week, these rates being 35 cents for experienced workers, 25 cents to 35 cents for inexperienced adults and from 
20 cents to 30 c2nts for young girls under 18 y2ars. For the week ending Decembar 21, 1935, overtime was permitted with time 
and one quarter to be paid for all time worked over 48 hours in that week. 

(e) After two years, or on reaching age of 18 years after a specified length of experience, minimum rate for experienced 
workers to apply. 

(f) After 9 months, minimum rate for experienced workers to apply. 

(g) In an emergency, maximum hours may be increased up to 56 per week, and such overtime to be paid at one and one-half 
times the rate. Employees customarily on duty between 10 p.m., and 8 a.m., may work 10 hours instead of 8 per day. 

(h) After one year, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(i) Apprenticeship of two years and rate of $12 to continue until reaching age of 18 years. If age o* 18 is reached before com- 
pletion of one year’s apprenticeship, rate for experienced worker to be paid as soon thereafter as the year is completed. 

(j) If board or lodging furnished by employer, not more than $3 per week for lodging and $5.25 for board to be deducted from 
wages. 

(k) After three months, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. For minors, this rate to be paid until age of 18 
years. 

(lL) In case of emergency, 52 hours may be worked but time and one-half to be paid for work over 48 hours per week. 

(m) $14.25 for over 36 and not more than 48 hours per week; $10.80 for over 18 hours and under 36 hours per week. For 
ushers employed on legal holidays and special matinees, 30 cents per hour with a minimum of 75 cents. 

(n) The weekly rates for this industry are for a week of 40 hours or more. Hourly rates are set for those working less than 
40 es in a week, these rates being 373 cents for experienced workers and 30 cents for inexperienced workers and for young girls 
under 18 years. 

(o) This Order includes janitresses, janitress-cleaners and janitress-firemen. Monthly wage rates are: $125 for apartment 
buildings with over 50 residential suites, $100 for apartment buildings with 25 to 50 suites, $75 for apartment buildings with 13 
to 24 suites and 35 cents per hour for all work in smaller buildings. Maximum rentals which may be charged janitresses for their 
own apartments are stipulated. 

(p) The weekly rates for this industry are for a week of 40 hours or more. Hourly rates are set for those working less than 
40 hours in a week, these rates being 373 cents for experienced workers from 27 cents to 35 cents for inexperienced workers and for 
young ae under 18 years. On December 31, up to 11 hours may be worked, with payment for all work over 8 hours at time and 
one quarter. 
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Minimum Wages for Male Employees 


The following statements and tables afford 
information as to the rates of wages and hours 
of labour established under provincial legis- 
lation as to minimum wage standards for male 
workers. 

New BruNswIick 


New Brunswick Forest Operations Act 


The provincial legislature during the sessions 
in 1934 passed the New Brunswick Forest 
Operations Act under which was constituted 
the New Brunswick Forest Operations Com- 
mission with powers to make final decisions in 
labour disputes subject to the approval of 
the Minister of Lands and Mines and to fix 
minimum wage scales for the industry. The 
Act does not apply to work on Christmas trees 
or firewood operations. The Act permits men 
inexperienced or physically unfit for a full 
day’s work to be employed at a wage below 
the minimum rates established if an agreement 
(approved by the Commission) is signed by 
the employer and men concerned. 

On March 27, 1935, the New Brunswick 
Forest Operations Commission established, for 
stream-driving, a minimum rate of $1.75 per 
day and board net, or its equivalent in case 
of piece work. For booming and sorting a 
minimum rate of 20 cents per hour net was 
fixed. 

Effective April 15, 1985, the Commission set 
for cutting, peeling, yarding and hauling (sum- 
mer season) a minimum wage of $32 per month 
and board net, or its equivalent in case of 
piece work. 

‘Effective October 1, 1935, for cutting, yarding 
and hauling (winter season), a minimum wage 
of $27 per month and board net, or its equiv- 
alent in case of piece work, was fixed, pro- 
vided, however, that no employer paying higher 
rates was to be allowed to reduce such rates 
without showing good cause to the Commis- 
sion. 

QUEBEC 


The Women’s Minimum Wage Act, the 
orders under which are noted above in the 
table of minimum wage rates for female em- 
ployees in Quebec, provides that no male em- 
ployee may be employed at work which, in 
the opinion of the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion, is ordinarily and by custom performed 
by women, at a less wage than that fixed by 
an order of the Commission for such work 
performed by women. 


Quebec Forests Operations Commission Act 


In 1934 a Commission for the Supervision 
and Control of Forest Operations was set up. 
Every timber-limit holder having a licence to 
cut timber on public lands, or any contractor 
undertaking forest operations for such a tim- 
ber-limit holder must before starting forest 


operations submit to the Commission a report 
on the wages, hours, supplies, etc., with the 
prices to be charged employees for goods and 
services, and any other information required by 
the Commission. The wage scale and prices 
so submitted to the Commission must be 
posted in the camp and if lower wages are paid, 
any employee may sue for the difference in 
court. This Commission may investigate for- 
est operations carried on by any timber-limit 
holder and report to the Minister of Lands and 
Forests. The Commission has issued regula- 
tions applying to all timber-limit holders and 
contractors carrying on forest operations on 
Crown lands, in which it is requested that all 
men employed in the forests on Crown lands 
should be paid at least $80 net per month or 
its equivalent in case of piece work, this wage 
not however necessarily to apply to men in- 
capacitated through age or infirmity, nor to 
inexperienced young men. 


Quebec Collective Agreements Extension Act 


The text of this Act was printed in the 
Lasour Gazerts, May, 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in 
the issue of June, 1985, page 526. Under this 
Act applications may be made to the provin- 
cial Minister of Labour by either party to a 
collective agreement made between, on the 
one hand, one or more associations of bona 
fide employees, and, on the other hand, em- 
ployers or one or more associations of employ- 
ers, to have those terms of such agreement 
which concern rates of wages, hours of labour 
and apprenticeship made obligatory on all em- 
ployees and employers in the same trade, in- 
dustry or business within the territorial juris- 
diction determined by the agreement. The 
application is then printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, and during the following 
thirty days, objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour. After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “have acquired a prepon- 
derant. significance and importance” that 
would make the establishment of these con- 
ditions advisable, an Order in Council may be 
passed making the terms obligatory on all 
employees and employers in the trade, indus- 
try or business in the territory included in 
the agreement from the date of the publication 
of the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette and for the duration of the agree- 
ment. The provisions of an agreement thus 
made obligatory govern all individual labour 
contracts in the trade, industry or business 
and district, except that those individual con- 
tracts which are to the advantage of the em- 
ployee will have effect unless expressly pro- 
hibited in the agreement which has been ap- 
proved by Order in Council. The agreements 
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apply to both male and female employees 
unless otherwise stated, but many of the agree- 
ments provide that in no case may the wage 
rates for female workers be less than stated 
in an order of the Minimum Wage Board. 
The applications for extension of agreements 
have been noted and the conditions of the 
various agreements made obligatory by Orders 
in Council have been given in the Lasour 
Gazette beginning in the issue of June, 1984. 
Beginning with the issue of the Lasour Ga- 
zETTE for July, 1935, the terms of agreements 
have been summarized instead of being printed 
in full. Summaries of wage rates paid under 
these Orders in Council in the various indus- 
tries are as follows:— 

Bakers.—Agreements, approved by Orders in 
Council, as to wages and other working condi- 
tions in the baking. industry, which have been 
summarized in the Labour GAzeTre during 1935, 
provide for the following minimum weekly 
wage rates in the following cities and the 
districts surrounding them: Quebec—bakers 
$19 to $22, apprentices $6 for beginners, bakers 
of doughnuts and rolls $8 to $20, hours 72 per 
week; salesmen $15, salesmen’s helpers $6. 
deliverymen only (not salesmen) $10 (Lasour 
Gazerte, February, June, July and November, 
1935). Sherbrooke—bakers $13 to $20, appren- 
tices $6 for beginners (LABouR GAZETTE, March, 
1935). Three Rivers—bakers $15 to $22, ap- 
prentice bakers $5 to $10, salesmen $9 plus a 
commission of 7 per cent on collections 
(Lasourn Gazerre, February, May and Oc- 
tober, 1935, and January, 1936). Montreal— 
bakers, helpers and labourers $18 to $22, ap- 
prentices $10 to $12, salesmen $15; hours for 
inside employees 60 per week (Lasour Ga- 
zeTTE, August and October, 1935, and January, 
1936). Hull—bakers and confectioners $12 to 
$28, apprentices $6 to $12; hours 60 per week 
(Lasour GazeTre, June and September, 1935). 

Fur Workers, MONTREAL AND DISTRICT.— 
An approved agreement which was summarized 
in the’ Lasour Gazette, January, 1935, and 
which was to be in effect until January 1, 1936, 
provides for the following minimum weekly 
wage rates in the furriers’ trade: cutters— 
$35 first class, $28 second class; operators 
(male)—$28 first class, $20 second class; op- 
erators (female)—$20 first class, $15 second 
class; finishers (female)—$18 first class, $14 
second class; apprentice cutters, trimmers, 
blockers and nailers—$20 first class, $12 second 
class; examiners—$24 first class, $12 second 
class. Apprentices must be paid in accordance 
with the Minimum Wage Board Orders. 


SHor MANUFACTURING, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
—This agreement, approved by Order in Coun- 
cil (Lasour Gazertr, September, 1934, Febru- 
ary, 1935, and January, 1986) applies to all 
male employees in the boot and shoe manu- 
facturing industry throughout the province. 


Employees are divided into four trade classes, 
A, B, C, and D. Classes A and B comprise 
skilled and semi-skilled workers on certain 
specified operations and are divided into ex- 
perienced workers and apprentices. Class C 
comprises experienced boys working on certain 
specified operations and their apprentices. 
Class D comprises helpers and boys not in 
other classes, such as sweepers, messengers, 
general assistants and also on certain specified 


operations. Minimum hourly wage rates are 
as follows:— 
palit Oth er 
within uebee Muwteh: 
° an palities 
Class radius of within [of popula- est of 
offsland radius of | tion of PONE S 
of 10 miles | 3,000 or 
Montreal sae 
Cl et cents cents cents cents 
ass A: 
Operators..... 40 38 34 32 
Apprentices. .. 26 25 22 20 
Class B: 
Operators... .. 34 32 30 val 
Apprentices... 21 20 18 17 
Class C: 
Operators..... 18 17 16 16 
Apprentices... 15 144 144 14 
Class Dix, -aseeen 13 123 124 124 





In establishments where the piece work 
system is in effect, it is sufficient if 80 per 
cent of the employees in each class (A, B, C 
and D) receive the minimum rates, except 
where minimum piece rates are established 
for specific operations by the joint committee 
under the agreement. 


Men’s, Boys’, YouTHs’, CHILDREN’S AND 
JUVENILES’ CLOTHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QurBEC.—This industry throughout the Prov- 
ince is covered by an agreement made obli- 
gatory by Orders in Council (Lasour Ga- 
zETTE, March, April, August and November, 
1935). (The manufacture of work shirts, over- 
alls, mackinaw coats, etc., is not included in 
the agreement.) Workers are divided into 
eight classes, A, 'B, C, D, E, F, G, and H, 
according to the skill required for the opera- 
tions, for instance Class A includes skilled 
cutters and head operators and shape sewers 
on unbasted coats in the coats department, 
skilled cutters in the pants department, skilled 
cutter, tape sewer and pocket maker in the 
vest department. The province is divided into 
three zones: Zone I is the Island of Montreal 
and the area within 10 miles of its limits, Zone 
II is the area within 75 miles of the boundaries 
of Zone I, Zone III is the rest of the province. 
The hours are 44 per week in Zone I and 
48 hours in Zones II and III. 
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The following minimum wage scale must be 
paid for the manufacture of men’s and boys’ 
clothing whether employees are working on 





the hourly rate system or piece rate 
system :— 
Rate of wages per hour 
Class a 
Zone I Zone II { Zone III 
cents cents cents 
Aawpge Seats c Sates Oo 5 ants 68 61 9 
1 Bade Gee isd, RAR ORR a 614 554 524 
CHa eee TR a 57 51 48 
TD) rcv neste Pele ei taterctihs.> ae: oasakert 50 45 424 
den at Be aa ames a as 41 37 35 
Bese Re fas 33 30 28 
Se eee ree Pee a ere ee 284 254 244 
Hi,” [se6umontns,.. cusses. 16 124 114 
2nd 67 months 3.6. . 2s 18 16 139 
SEG GunNOnGhe wwe. ieee 214 19 18 
At hiG Mont ASiaceckre cits 20 22 20 
After 2:yearsicnds tases. 2 284 Is 22 


In Zone I, an apprentice chopper in the coats 
department to be paid $7 per week to start, 
with increases every six months until $18 per 
week after 30 months; an apprentice trimmer 
in the coats department to start at $7 per 
week, with increases every six months until 
$15 per week after three years. In Zone II 
these apprentices may be paid 10 per cent 
less, and in Zone III 15 per cent less than in 
Zone I, 

For infants’ and children’s clothing up to the 
age of 6 years and girls’ clothing up to the age 
of 14 years the following minimum weekly 
wages must be paid in Zone I: skilled markers 
$30; trimmers $27; tape sewers, off pressers, 
sleeve hangers $22; pocket makers, shape 
makers $18.04; other classes including ap- 
prentices $7.04 to $1452. In Zone II these 
rates may be 10 per cent less, and in Zone III 
15 per cent. less. 


WoMEN’s CLOAK AND Suir INpDustry, Prov- 
INCE OF QuEBEC—The Orders in Council ap- 
proving agreements for this industry govern 
conditions throughout the Province in the 
production, for women and girls over 14 years, 
of cloaks, coats, suits and of woollen skirts 
(Lasour GAZETTE, December, 1935). The hours 
were 44 per week until December 31, 1935, but 
are reduced to 40 per week from January 1, 
1936. 

The following minimum wage rates must be 
paid employees working by the week :— 


Wages per hour 





Class Until | Fromand 
Decem- after 
ber 31, | January 1 
1935 1936 
cents cents 
Full skilledicutters-ee ack see eee es 2 if 80 
emi-skilled cutters s,m coer 4} eter. 50 55 
UTPUININETS as ees ee ee ae 55 60 
Bur tailoraie seca sone en vein cede las 60 65 
Assistant turitailors 20205... 2) Le 40 44 
Button sewers, general hands and ex- 
AITINOLS Me eer ae eee ome ois eke Nee a 34 


In the following crafts, work may be done 
on a piece work basis and piece rates are to 
be computed to yield the following minimum 
wage rates:— 


Wages per hour . 


Until 





Class From and 
ecem- | after 
ber 31, |January 1, 
1935 1936 
cents cents 
Jacket, coat and reefer operators....... 75 80 
MODI DTOSSEI Ss bys. ac soho: «alee vie eee a oa 75 80 
Machine pressers....................-. 75 80 
Under pressers’ cp. 4<7.i: oot yaoctiees- ae 68 75 
PICCOSPEOSSOLS «suv coc f cise cach dee oes 42 45 
Lining makers.0.0. 005. 214002) S00. 38 42 
Minish Ors sivas hora otis ce. 6 qe eed 38 42 
SRIPGIOAKCEB a sein: Cetin. ceca meni 38 42 
Machine basters, hand ieee and 
special machine operators.. Sie 40 44 
Semi-skilled operators................. 50 55 





Skilled female operators’ rates to be 20 per 
cent below the skilled male operators’ mini- 
mum, and female semi-skilled operators 10 
per cent below the semi-skilled male operators’ 
minimum, except that if productivity is equal 
to male operators or if performing the same 
operation on piece work as a male operator, 
the same wage rates apply to both male and 
female operators. Female section operators 
to be paid the same rates as male section 
operators. 

The Board of Examiners may determine a 
special rate for employees whose production 
is under normal. 

Apprentices are limited to 5 per cent of the 
number of those employed in a factory. Ap- 
prentice operators, pressers and cutters to start 
at $7 per week, with advances every six 
months to a total of $22 at the end of three 
years. 


Gove INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.—The 
agreement approved by the Order in Council 
for this industry covers the entire province 
(Lasour GazettE, May and November, 1935, 
and January, 1936). The hours are limited 
to 49 per week. The wage rates specified in 
this agreement are piece work rates. For work 
in towns of a population of less than 15,000, 
the standard minimum piece rates are reduced 
10 per cent for the majority of operations. 


WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S MILINery INn- 
pustry, MonrTreAL AND Districr.—The agree- 
ment approved by Order in Council for this 
industry (Lasour GAzeTre, August, 1935) covers 
the Island of Montreal and an area within a 
distance of 50 miles from its limits. Hours 
are 40 per week. Wages per week for qualified 
operators are: hand blockers $31; straw op- 
erators, fabric operators, blockers and cutters 
$28, drapers $19, trimmers $14. Workers not 
yet qualified may be paid at rates fixed by the 


Joint Committee until they are qualified, but 
not more than 25 per cent of employees in a 
certain class of work in any establishment may 
be paid at less than the above minimum rates. 


FURNITURE WoRKERS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.— 
The Order in Conucil making obligatory the 
agreement in this industry throughout the 
Province is summarized in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
November and December, 1935. The province 
is divided into three zones: Zone I com- 
prises the Island of Montreal, Zone II the 
province with the exception of Zones I and III, 
Zone III comprises the county of Chicoutimi 
and municipalities of a population of less than 
3,000 provided the establishments in this zone 
do not employ more than 50 workers. The 
minimum wage rates are: for labourers over 21 
years of age—25 cents per hour in Zone I, 22 
cents in Zone II and 20 cents in Zone III; 
for boys of 16 years of age and over—12 cents 
per hour during first year, 14 cents during 
second year, 16 cents during third year, 18 
cents during fourth year and 20 cents during 
fifth year. For female employees the mini- 
mum rate is 16 cents per hour. Lower rates 
may be paid workmen whose capacity is re- 
duced, but in no case to be less than 80 per cent 
of the regular minimum rate, and not more 
than 5 per cent of staff may be paid at rates 
under the standard rate. 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC AND CHICOUTIMI. 
—The Order in Council extending an agree- 
ment as to wages and working conditions in 
the printing trades in the judicial districts of 
Quebec, Beauce and Montmagny (LaAsour 
Gazerte, November, 1935) provides for a 48- 
hour week for day work and a 45-hour week 
for night work. Minimum wage rates for jour- 
neymen -typographers, pressmen, stereotypers 
and bookbinders: $25 per week for day work 
and $27 for night work. 

For the judicial districts of Chicoutimi, Lake 
St. John, Roberval and Charlevoix-Saguenay, 
the Order in Council (LABouR GAZETTE, Sep- 
tember, 1935) provides for a 40-hour week. 
The minimum wage rate for journeymen typo- 

raphers, pressmen, bookbinders and _ stereo- 
typers is 52 cents per hour, with a 10 per 
cent reduction on this rate for work in muni- 
cipalities of a population of less than 2,000. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE WORKERS 
(SHopmEeN), MontreaL AND QuEBEC—F or the 
Island of Montreal and neighbouring counties, 
an Order in Council made obligatory an agrec- 
ment which stipulates a minimum wage rate 
of 55 cents per hour for mechanics, 45 cents 
for fitters and 35 cents for helpers, which mini- 
mum rates are to be increased by 5 cents per 
hour from April 1, 1986. Hours are 44 per 
week (LABour GAZETTE, September, 1935). 

For the judicial districts of Quebec, Beauce 
and Montmagny, an Order in Council (LABour 
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Gazette, February, 1935, and January, 1986) 
provides for minimum wage rates of 50 cents 
per hour for mechanics, 40 cents for adjusters 
and 30 cents for helpers. Hours are 50 per 
week. 

Wage rates for ornamental iron workers 
(erectors) in certain localities are shown in 
the table of building trades rates below. 


GRANITE CuTTERS, PRovINCE oF QUEBEC.—An 
Order in Council (LABour GAZzETTE, January, 
1935) made obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment governing conditions in granite cutting 
operations in connection with buildings, bridges, 
curbings and monumental works throughout 
the province until December 31, 1935. Hours 
were limited to 45 per week except for quar- 
rymen and inexperienced labourers who might 
work 50 hours per week. Minimum wages for 
granite cutters and surface machine operators 
who are fully competent granite cutters 50 
cents per hour, quarrymen employed in quar- 
ries 35 cents, inexperienced labourers in quar- 
ries 25 cents, apprentice granite cutters from 
10 cents per hour during first year to 30 cents 
during third year. 


Stone Cutters, .PRoviNce or QureBEc.—This 
agreement (Lasour (Gazerrs, April and Oc- 
tober, 1935) covers wages and working con- 
ditions in limestone, sandstone, artificial stone 
or any other stone quarries except granite and 
marble quarries, and applies to operations in 
connection with all buildings, bridges, walls, 
monumental work and_ other’ operations, 
throughout the whole province. Hours 44 per 
week for stonecutters and their apprentices 
and 60 per week for planermen, apprentice 
planermen and sawyers. Wages per hour: 
stonecutters 50 cents, apprentice - stonecutters 
from 15 cents during first year to 40 cents 
during fourth year, planermen 40 cents, ap- 
prentice planermen 20 cents during first year, 30 
cents during second year, sawyermen 265 cents. 


LONGSHOREMEN, Monrrear—An agreement 
(Lazour Gazette, July and August, 1985, and 
January, 1936) provides that the wages of 
longshoremen and hourly paid checkers and 
coopers, engaged in loading and unloading of 
ships engaged in inland navigation in the 
Montreal Harbour, be 42 cents for day work 
and 45 cents for night work for ordinary 
cargo, also 70 cents for day work and 78 cents 
for night work for certain classes of cargoes. 

An agreement for longshoremen employed 
in the loading and unloading of ocean-going 
vessels was made obligatory by Order in Coun- 
cil in 1934 for that year only. The agreement 
for 1935 (Lasour Gazette, June, 1935) was not 
made obligatory under this Act. 


BarBers.—Agreements made obligatory by 
Orders in Council in the barber or the barber 
and hairdresser trades cover thirteen districts. 


The hours vary in the several localities, each 
agreement specifying the time shops are to 
be open with periods off for each employee. 
Piece or job rates for each piece of work in 
the barbering, hairdressing, manicuring trades, 
etc. are specified in the agreements. For 
barbers employed by the week, the agreements 
specify a minimum weekly wage and in ad- 
dition provide that barbers receive a certain 
percentage of their individual receipts above a 
specified amount taken in during the week. 
The following minimum wage rates for barbers 
and hairdressers are payable in the following 
centres and in their surrounding districts: 














MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES FOR 
BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS 
Female 
Barbers Hair- 
dressers 
Weekly 
Locality receipts 
Minimum of Sas Minimum 
weekly a mit ead weekly 
wage —|sion of 50) 38° 
per cent 
is paid 
$ $ $ 
Qe bee a5 a. :0s a aac chertiarerersere 15.00 25200 teaeeaaeace 

Riviere du Loup.......... 10.00 20° 00%| ee epee 
Portneuf County............ 10.00 PADAU I he alae ie eS 
Shawinigan Falls and Grand’ 

Mere: 2... <. eae otrasaeionc: 15.00a 25.00 12.50 
Mhree RVers wees oko dcmeeoe 15.00a 25.00 12.50 
Cap de la Madeleine and 

Pointe du Lace... cee 12.506 25.00 12.50 
Sherbrooke, Richmond, 

Wolfe, Compton, Fron- 

es and Stanstead Coun- 

CR 2 Re ET ee SEN. 13.00 205 00s ext te eee 
st Maas Ge and Drum- 

mond ville)... eee 13 .00c 18 .00c 12.50 
Joliette and l’Assomption... 12.00 20.00 10.00 
St. Johns, Iberville and 

INaplerville... e-em nee 13.00 20.00 7.00 
Montreal. 2. ft 3 15.00 2500 Mesetaae ort as 
St. Jerome, St. Therese de 

Blainville, Terrebonne, St. 

Janvier, St. Rose, Shaw- 

bridge, New Glasgow, St. 

Canut, St. Monique, St. 

Scholastique, St. Sophie 

della. Cornes Bis) aces ck 12.50 20.00 12.50 
Baer de Valleyfield.. 15.00 25500" Weaern ene: 

id 2 nyt: Pae S a 20.00 31 x00c eee hee 
odes and Noranda: 

Summer months.......... 15.00 DO AOO Sl omrcteuste ot. oe 

Winter months: .......... 12.00 20 00d eee eras 


(a) Or $18 without commission. 

(b) Or $15 without commission. 

(c) One year from signing of contracts, minimum wages 
to be increased to $14 plus 50 per cent of receipts in excess of 
$20. (Order in Council dated June 27, 1935). 

(d) 65 per cent of receipts over this amount. 
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BumLpInc Trapes—The agreements in the 
building trades in various sections of the 
province, which have been made obligatory by 
Orders in Council, have been summarized in 
the Lapour GAZETTE during 1934 and 1935. In 
most cases the agreements cover specified sec- 
of the province, comprisi 
counties as well as the principal city. Build- 
ing trades agreements which are in effect under 
these Orders in Council cannot apply to the 
agricultural industry. The minimum wage 
rates which were in effect at the end of the 
year 1935 under Orders in Council are shown 
in the accompanying table. 

The agreements in many cases also specify 
minimum weekly rates, lower than the standard 
hourly rates, for workmen permanently em- 
ployed on maintenance work for churches, 
chapels, seminaries, colleges, convents, monas- 
teries, hospitals, orphanages, asylums or other 
charitable institutions or in manufacturing 
establishments. "These weekly rates are not 
shown in the table. Minimum wage rates for 
apprentices which are also set in many of the 
agreements are also omitted from this table. 

Hours are governed by Orders in Council 
under the Hours of Work Act, Quebec, which 
provide for maximum hours of 8 per day and 
40 per week except in the Eastern Townships 
where a 48-hour week is permitted, and in the. 
counties of Saguenay, Lake St. John, Chicou- 
timi, Roberval and Charlevoix, where the 
48-hour week will be permitted from and 
after February 1, 1936, and except that 
on any contract of a total cost of $20,000 
for a municipal or school corporation, 
“fabrique”’ or parish trustees or for an insti- 
tution, association or corporation, the costs 
of which are paid for or guaranteed by at 
least 50 per cent by the government of the 
province or by a municipal corporation or by 
both, a two-shift system must be established, 
each shift working 6 hours per day for the 
period between May 1 and October 1 of each 
year, 
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ONTARIO 


Under the Minimum Wage <Act it is pro- 
vided that wherever, as determined by the 
Board, any male employee replaces any female 
employee at any class of employment for 
which a minimum wage is established, such 
male employee must be paid at least such 
minimum rate. (The minimum rates estab- 
lished for female employees are shown above 
in the table of minimum wage rates for female 
employees in Ontario.) 


The Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


This Act, the text of which was printed 
in the Lasour GAZETTE, June, page 584, pro- 
vides that the Minister of Labour for Ontario 
may, upon petition of representatives of em- 
ployees or employers in any industry, convene 
a conference or series of conferences of em- 
ployees and employers in an industry in any 
zone or zones to investigate the conditions of 
labour and practices in such industry and to 
negotiate standard rates of wages and hours 
of labour. The employees and employers in 

attendance may formulate and agree upon a 
schedule of wages and hours of labour for all 


or any class of employees in such industry or’ 


district. If in the opinion of the Minister a 
schedule of wages and hours for any industry 


is agreed upon in writing by a proper and 
sufficient. representation of employees and of. 
August, 1935). 


employers, he may approve of it, and upon 
his recommendation, the Lieutenant- Governor 
in Council may declare such schedule to be 
in force for a period not exceeding twelve 
months and thereupon such schedule shall be 
binding upon every employee or employer in 
such industry in such zone or zones to which 
the schedule applies, the schedule not coming 
into effect until ten days after publication of 
the Order in Council in The Ontario Gazette. 
The Minimum Wage Board has authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Act and of the 
regulations and schedules. The following is 
a summary of the wage rates in force under 
these Orders in Council at the end of the year 
1935 :— 


BAKING INpDuStTRY, CoUNTIES OF WATERLOO, 
WELLINGTON, PertH AND Huron.—A schedule 
in effect under the Act (LaBsour GAZETTE, Oc- 
tober, 1935) provides that the hours in the 
baking industry in these counties be 56 per 
week. Minimum wages per week: foreman 
$22, oven men and table hands $20, bakers’ 
helpers $15, pan boys or eerouners $10, sales- 
men or bread drivers $17. 


iBrewine Inpustry, PRovINce OF ONTARIO.— 
The schedule which is in effect under the 
Act for the brewing industry throughout the 
province (Lasour Gazette, July, 1935) provided 


for a 50-hour week from April 1 to September 


30, 1935, and a 45-hour week from October 1, 
1935, to March 31, 1936. Minimum weekly 
wages are: coopers $30; truck drivers $25; 
helpers $22.50; bottlers operating machines 
$24.50; other bottlers $22.50; watchman, fer- 
menting room and cold storage, brew house, 
wash house $24.50. 


WoMEN’s CLOAK AND Suir Inpustry, PrRov- 
INCE OF OnTARIO—The schedule made obliga- 
tory by Order in Council under the Act for the 
women’s cloak and suit industry, that is the 
manufacture, for females, of cloaks, coats or 
suits and of woollen skirts of specified weight 
was summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, De- 
cember, 1935. The terms of this schedule re- 
lating to working hours and minimum wage 
rates are the same as in the agreement which 
is in effect in the Province of Quebec and is 
summarized above under “The Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act,” except 
that the provisions relating to apprentices 
are not in the Ontario agreement, and except 
that the Board set up under the Industrial 
Standards Act is to determine rates for handi- 
capped workers. 


-“Miurnery Inpustry, Province or ONTARIO. 


-—This schedule, which applies to the manufac- 


ture of millinery, is in force under the Act 
throughout the province (Lasour GAZETTE, 
Hours are 40 per week. Mini- 
mum wages per week: all round blockers $32, 
straw operators, fabric.operators, blockers and 
cutters $29, drapers $19, trimmers $15. 


Furniture InNpustry, Province OF ONTARIO 
Except Toronto—Under the schedule made 
binding for this industry, which applies to the 
manufacture of all wood products known as 
household, office and school furniture (Lasour 
Gazette, August, 1935), two zones are Set up: 
Zone “A” consists of the whole province except 
the city of Toronto and an area 15 miles from 
its limits and except the district bounded by 
the cities of Hamilton, Kitchener and Strat- 
ford; Zone “B” consists of the area bounded 
by the cities of Hamilton, Kitchener and 
Stratford. Hours are 47. per week 








Wages per hour 


Class of employee SS 
Zone ‘‘A’’|Zone ‘‘B”’ 





cents cents 
Siciledtemplayeess2 . i022 ceeiee- tater 45 47 
Semi-skilled employees................ 35 37 
Unskilled male labour over 21 years: 
From September 1, 1935, to March 1, 
NOSG eas eo Nes tehatae ca scone 28 30 
From March 1, 1936, to July 1, 1936.. 30 32 
Boysebar alii os ois incre ten- Srp eae 17 17 


BurmLpING TrapES.—Schedules governing wage 
rates and hours in the building trades in vari- 
ous localities, which are in force under the 
Act, have been summarized in the Lasour 
Gazerre during 1935. The schedules apply to 
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the immediately surrounding district as well 
as to the city mamed. The wage rates and 
hours for journeymen stated in these Orders 
are given in the table below. (Apprentices 
are to be employed according to the condi- 
tions of the Ontario Apprenticeship Act.) 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES AND MAXIMUM HOURS FOR CERTAIN BUILDING TRADES, AS APPROVED BY 
ORDERS IN COUNCIL UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO* 

















Port 
Arthur 
Ottawa Toronto Hamilton | Brantford London Windsor and 
be Fort 
ke William 
Trades | — |: | 
Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per}] per |per| per |per| per |per|] per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk.]} hour |wk 
Bricklayers and stonemasons.. . $ .90 | 40 a $ .90 | 40] $ 
Carpenters and joiners......... 70 | 44 PSO PAO" | 5. occterpellieberse id O alin sl epics sot eee OO AOS ea eee eee ae 
Bilectricalsworkers.a.0 20 len aan NOOR AO: U8. eee tecea lect tereoreel acters 80 | 40 1:00) | 240702 ool 
Labourers; (building). 4... Shale. eeroleae Ob 4 Be cass eal vc cl ceracrs ae teeta etal toca ever tee {50M ASR... Rees ee 
athers—metalen) ae scans. fl eee ee STS RC PRI tees ole eel eee oe cea alte cans obilgee alk ae eam lecos 
Lathers—wo00d..2 25 ee een eee eee SALT hee | | ie ete einmial Inert sllem setae iim mliGere ibe 2 Alc es alle gon 
Painters—spray............... .75a| 44 .85 | 40 90:°}~ 400) 8. . Ree RB ERS Sa | ae. eee 
Painters, paperhangers, 
glaziersiat: ose eee .60a) 44 .75 | 40 Citta bom 1 nl Pmt tte Pa el Denn ga iets 8) INR teen eo || doll fete RIA os onc 
‘Plastererss{. sors d.. See .80 | 44 SOON) 40) vases RES BG GE. RAR ee | eee {QOLIELO: | 7SSE RS a). Se 
Plasterers -labourers.i2..s a. oleae eee SiON Wee Peer a teers (eee (eon Peer del ee Bea le caallbe ces acelle oe 
Plumbers—journeymen........ .75c| 40 .90 | 40 SO) S40R oo. eel aes 80 | 40 1.00 | 40 .90 | 40 
Plumbers—fifth year junior 
IMOCHANICS oes eee ee .55c| 40 .60 | 40 Don ed Olas eas: 55 | 40 .65 | 40 60 | 40 
Sheet metalworkers\. sce ocean PEON AO [oie caved hare Sells hae etel | cresoredlicue meek en crore | cette oll atercraceicr stay | aeneaea | ner eae Le 
‘Pile SCLLOTS Sot eae Seah ee ee lene QO 40 |. 5. Ae PORTE SIE AR Ee SE re eee tee 
Tile’setters® labourersa: sec alee lace DO BAD Alcs cy 


*Orders in Council published in The Ontario Gazette January 11, 1936, provide, in Kingston, for a rate of 75 cents for carpenters, 
85 cents for spray painters, 70 cents for painters, paperhangers and glaziers, with a 44 hour week. 
(a) The rate for spray painters to be 80 cents, and for painters, paperhangers, decorators and glaziers 65 cents from February 


14, 1936. 


(6) The rate for painters, paperhangers, decorators and glaziers (not spray painters) to be 65 cents from May 1, 1936. 
(c) The rate for journeymen plumbers to be 80 cents, and for fifth year junior mechanics 60 cents from January 1, 1936. 
(d) If done on a yardage basis, not less than 7 cents per square yard. 


MANITOBA 


An amendment to the Minimum Wage 
Act in 1931 included boys under 18 years of 
age within the scope of the Act, and at the 
same time provided that all previous Orders 
and Regulations under the Act should apply 
to these boys. In 1934, the Act was further 
amended to include all workers in cities, in 
the industries under the Act, and at the same 
time it was provided that when regulations 
are made in any class of industry, no person 
18 years or over may work as an employee in 
the industry at a wage of less than 25 cents 
per hour except where the Board has passed 
specific regulations providing for a different 
rate. (Certain minimum wage rates established 
under this Act are shown in the table above 
under “ Minimum Wages for Female Employ- 
ees.”) This same amending Act of 1984 auth- 
orized the Lieutenant Governor in Council, 
in his discretion, to extend’ the provisions of the 
Act to any part of the Province although not 
a city and to extend the provisions of the Act 
or the regulations to any industry not pre- 
viously included. 


In certain of the regulations separate wage 
scales are fixed for boys. These wage scales 
and: the special regulations covering only male 
employees are noted below. 

A regulation governing all boys under 18 
years working in manufacturing industries in 
Greater Winnipeg and Brandon (including 
work in garages and filling stations) provides 
for maximum hours of 9 per day and 48 per 
week. Overtime may only be worked on 
permit from the Bureau of Labour and for 
not more than 3 hours per day, 6 days per 
week or 30 days per year. Wage rates are as 


follows :— 
Per 
week 
First six months. . ‘ $ 8 
Second ‘six months .. 3-0... +.) . eee 9 
After’ one* years WOR D.eerein Ge, re 10 


A regulation governing workers in retail 
stores in Greater Winnipeg and Brandon pro- 
vides for the payment of the following mini- 
mum wage rates to boys under 18 years:— 
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Per 
week 


Tirso Six, MONS iG Vous deh Gries Te S 
Second six months...............; 9 
Atter;one «years: Lait dines ie. ty es 10 


except messenger boys in drug stores for whom 
the minimum is $8 per week, and boys working 
as part time workers at night who must be 
paid at least 15 cents per hour. 

The regulation governing workers in laun- 
dries and dyeing and cleaning establishments 
in Winnipeg and St. Boniface also provides a 
separate minimum wage scale for boys under 
18 years, as follows:— 

Per 
week 


WiTSt ISixMoOntisee ho 6 Vedlan eer $8 
DECON(P SIX DIONENS: <5, sche 0. <.6 npenkeshene 9 
ALCCY! ODI MOAT nltrs OF ds es se es) 0s 10 


A regulation governing the employment of 
workers in hotels, restaurants, clubs, victual- 
ling houses and refreshment stands throughout 
the Province provides for minimum wage rates 
for men and boys in the area comprised within 
the Greater Winnipeg Water District; and 
in the City of Brandon at any time; and the 
City of Portage la Prairie during months of 
May to October, inclusive; and in any summer 
resort during June, July, August or September 
as follows:— 

Men (over 18 years): 


$12 per week or 25 cents per hour. 
Boys (under 18 years): 


Birsthisises months. os. -oT eet! $8 
econ GLx MONTES. 2. <1 cee te cee tee 
UBELCYTV ORE Yar ian. sc ec ee, ss. ste 10 
Bell boys (any age).. .. 


In any other portion of the Province :— 
Men (over 18 years): 


$10 per week or 2] cents per hour (except 
in places with population less than 1,000, 
where minimum rates 10 per cent less than 
these rates may be paid during the 
period from November 1 to April 30). . 


In addition to the above regulations an 
Order in Council provides that, except when 
otherwise provided by a regulation under the 
Minimum Wage Act, and except if exempted 
under this Act, and except for employment on 
a farm or market garden or in private domestic 
service, no person over 18 years of age is to 
be employed for less than $12 per week of 48 
hours, or 25 cents per hour in any city, in the 
municipalities of St. James, St. Vital, Fort 
Garry, Tuxedo, East Kildonan, West Kildonan, 
Old Kildonan, Brooklands, Transcona, or at 
any summer resort during the months of June, 
July, August or September; or for less than $10 
per week of 48 hours or 21 cents per hour in 
the rest of the Province. Where board or 
lodging is furnished by the employer, not 
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more than $2.50 per week for lodging, $4 per 
week for board or $6.50 per week for both 
may be deducted from wages. 

On March 1, 1985, am Order was made 
governing employment of (1) “ Men perform- 
ing work generally done by boys,” (2) “ Part- 
time and piece-work,” (3) “Employment and 
apprentices,” and the Order applies to all pre- 
vious Orders of the Minimum Wage Board. 

In regard to (1) the occupations are: de- 
livering telegrams and messages, advertising 
matter, parcels on foot or bicycle; office boys; 
shining shoes; delivering newspapers; setting 
up bowling alley pins; similar work when ruled 
under this Order by an inspector of the Bureau 


of Labour. The minimum rates for a week of 
48 hours are as follows: 
Per 
week 


Bars, six monthssin pons ie 2 Gee 
SOCOM SIX HIONEHS yt scissile baie Jaleiete 9 
Peer ONE YEO ar os Las utc meee 10 


In regard to (2) the employee must be 
paid at least the minimum rate for all time 
during which he must be available for duty. He 
shall be paid for not less than four consecutive 
hours in any day required for duty. 

In regard to (3), wages of indentured appren- 
tices may supersede minimum rates if copy 
of indenture is filed with and approved by 
the Board, provided that the wages paid’ are 
not less than those established for persons 
under the age of 18 years in the industry. 


Taxicab Act of Manitoba, 1935 


This act applies only to taxicabs in Greater 
Winnipeg. A minimum wage of $15 per week 
is fixed for drivers employed by the week, and 
$1.40 per day for drivers employed otherwise. 
If latter are on duty more than four hours 
in any one day they are to be paid at least 
$1.40 for such diay, and not less than 50 cents 
per hour for each additional hour. Provided 
the minimum wage is not reduced, the Muni- 
cipal and Public Utility Board may vary the 
hours under changed conditions. 


Fair Wage Schedule for Public and Certain 
Private Construction Works in Manitoba 


Under the authority of the Fair Wage 
Act of Manitoba, 1916, the provincia] Minis- 
ter of Public Works approved a schedule 
effective June 15, 1935, establishing the mini- 
mum rates per hour and the maximum working 
hours applicable on public works for building 
construction under contract and on private 
works as described in the Act. 

“ Private Works,” as defined by the Act 
“means the building, construction, remodel- 
ling, demolition, or the repairing at a cost of 
all work done irrespective of the number of 
contracts made exceeding one hundred dollars, 
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of any building or construction work within 
the Greater Winnipeg Water District or any 
city or town which has a population exceeding 
two thousand, or any other portion of the 
Province to which the provisions of this Act 
are extended by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, but shall not include work which is 
done on property by or under the immediate 
direction and control of the owner, tenant or 
occupant thereof if no more than three men 


are employed in addition to the regular main- 
tenance staff, if any, and if such work be not 
undertaken with a view to sale or rental of 
the property and’ shall not include work which 
is done by a maintenance man, or men, em- 
ployed by the month.” 


The accompanying schedule has been in 
effect since June 15, 1935, on “ Public Works” 
and on “ Private Works.” 


MANITOBA FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE 








Other i 

Winnipeg than Maxi- 

and Winnipeg} mum 

Occupation radius of and hours 
30 miles | radius of per 


Minimum rates per hour 


Asbestos workers— 

(a) Journeymen............ .70 20 44 

(db) Tanproverss cas.cee sce .60 .60 44 
Asphalters— 

(2) cHinishersp |) eaoisae soe 524 624 44 

(b) Men engaged preparing, 

mixing, heating material.. 45 45 48 

LAG Keen Ne os ee 65 .60 44 
ISPICKIAVErse ee eet eee 1.00 .90 44 

Helpers— 


(a) Continuously employed 
at mixing and tempering 
TNOKGAL See eel. eres RG 474 .423 48 


PERU REN ART ieee 423 Olt 48 
Bridge and structural steel and 

IFON WOPKErs 4:05.26 sie oes By(i) 15 44 
Carpenters hfe. aes {75 70 44 
Cement finishers (in warehouse 

or large floor area jobs).. .60 55 48 
Electrical workers (inside 

wiremen, licensed journey- 

INO) Plis eetreeouaels ea eee sla .85 WE 44 
Labourers— 

KS) MOK Cd ce cen Nees ces eats 423 YE: 48 

(b)Unskilled S. tos). S200. 31g 324 48 

Rule—That at least 25% of 

the men employed on any] _ 

contract be paid the rate 

for skilled men. 

Lathers (Metal, Wood)— 
(a) Metal lathers........... a((s) 320 44 
(b) Wood lathers........... .70 .65 44 
Linoleum floor layers......... .60 05 48 
Marble setters............... 95 .95 44 
(b) Helpers (all men assign- 

ed to help tradesmen).... 474 422 48 
Mastic floor spreaders and 

LAVELA tae ere eieei tes 85 89 48 
Mastic floor rubbers and fin- 

ASD Or Bs ie Wuyi vars ier ale .59 .55 48 
Mastic floor kettlemen....... 45 45 48 
Mosaic and tile setters.. .90 .90 44 

(b) Helpers (all men assign- 

ed to help tradesmen). . 474 .423 48 
Operating engineers on con- 

struction— 

(a) Engineers in charge of 
machines of three or more 
CVU see exe Sec eeisie eae 85 75 48 


30 miles week 


pad Other 
Winnipeg than Maxi- 
and Winnipeg | mum 
Occupation radius of and hours 
30 miles | radius of per 
30 miles | week 


Minimum rates per hour 
(b) Engineers in charge of 
machines of double or 

single drums............. By (3) .65 48 

(oe) iRiremen’)). (PCat ee: .50 45 48 
Operators of gas or electric en- 
gines (when exclusively en- 
gaged on the work) used 
for running compressors, 
concrete mixers over #34 
yard capacity, or other 


WARIO D INOS 5 aa laigshe Bnew gid yin .50 45 48 
Painters, decorators, paper- 

hangers and glaziers...... .70 .65 44 

Plastererseecis ces ccs 1.00 .90 44 


(b) Helpers (continuously 
employed at mixing and 
tempering material, in- 
cluding the making of 
20, Cl oaalg wenn of 


ery) sok 47% 424 48 
Plum Bers aess saletevetsrieienclels .90 .80 44 
(b) Helpers (all men het 
ed to help tradesmen).. 474 .423 48 
Roofers (felt and gravel)— 
(a) er Re CNATROT as see urs .60 .55 48 
(b) Roofers..........0005. 424 .oUk 48 
Sheet metal workers......... .70 .65 44 
Steam fittersyum desea en 90 80 44 
(b) Helpers (all men asia 
ed to help tradesmen)... 474 -423 48 
Stonecuttersuincesas eens -90 .80 44 
Stonemasons (general)........ 1.00 90 44 
Helpers— 


(1) Continuously employed 
at mixing and tempering 
MOPAR yO | Prise. Weeds 473 .423 48 


Mitere Ns RS 35 nA 423 mY % 48 
Tee Ae SAN BeIeE o AON cstuneeare s 54 
(b) Teamsters with teams... AOC Cea ay 54 
Terrazzo workers— 
(a) Ayers. mae eee ne .673 .674 44 
(b) Machine rubbers (while 
so engaged only).......... 47} ATR 48 
(c) Helpers (all men assigned 
to the trade other than 
BOVE) ie c cite teenie cleioete 423 375 48 
Truckdriverst.) Yaa 40 40 48 
(b) Combined rate truck 
and\driver::.c2.. eens 1.40 1.25 48 





Rule—All men hired in Winnipeg to go into the country to work on buildings shall be paid the city schedule rate ex. 


cepting where other definite agreements are made. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Under the Minimum Wage Act, an Order in 
Council may declare that the provisions of the 
Act apply to male employees in shops and fac- 
tories. 

The Coal Mining Industry Act of Saskatche- 
wan which was proclamed in force on April 
15, 1935, empowers the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council to establish standard hours of labour 
and minimum wages for the persons employed 
in the industry. 

The Public Services Vehicles Act of Sas- 
katchewan was amended granting the Highway 
Traffic Board the power to regulate the wages 
and hours of drivers of public service and com- 
mercial vehicles. 

No action with reference to male employees 
under these provisions has been reported. 


ALBERTA 


The Factories Act, 1926, provides that wher- 
ever a minimum wage has been fixed for female 
workers in any class of employment, no male 
worker (except indentured apprentices) may 
be employed in such class of employment at 
a less wage. 
rates for women in Alberta is given above.) 

The Industrial Standards Act of Alberta, 
1935, is similar to the Industrial Standards Act 
of Ontario which is noted above. The text 
of the Act was published in the Lasour GazErrE 
June 1935, page 534. Under this Act, only one 
schedule had been made obligatory by an Order 
in Council up to the end of 1985, as follows: 


PiLumseErs, EpMonton—The schedule in 
effect. under the Act (Lasour GazEeTTe Septem- 
ber, 19385) provides for an 8 hour day and a 40 
hour week and for a minimum wage of 95 
cents per hour for journeymen plumbers and 
steamfitters in Edmonton and surrounding 
district. 


(The table on minimum wage- 


British CoLUMBIA 


Under the Female Minimum Wage Act 1934, 
it is provided that where a minimum wage has 
been fixed for employees in any industry, 
business, trade or occupation, no male person 
over 18 years of age may be employed in such 
work usually done by female employees at less 
than the minimum wage fixed for such female 
employees. Similarly where such a rate has 
been fixed) for female employees under 18 years 
of age, no male employee under 18 years may 
be employed at a less wage. The table show- 
ing minimum rates for female employees in 
British Columbia is given above. 

The Hours of Work Act, 1934, continues the 
provisions of the previous statute for a maxi- 
mum 8 hour day in specified industries, except 
in those cases where, by custom or agreement, 
hours are less than 8 on some days, in which 
case hours on other days may be increased up 
to 9, but in no case to more than 48 per 
week. 

Under the Male Minimum Wage Act, 1934 
(Lasour Gazerte June 1934, page 510), mini- 
mum rates of wages in various industries and 
occupations have been established by the Board 
of Industrial Relations. This Act applies to 
all employees and their employers im any 
industry, business, trade or occupation except 
farm labourers and domestic servants. In the 
case of handicapped, part-time and apprenticed 
employees, the Board may authorize the pay- 
ment of a wage less than the fixed minimum 
rate, and also may define the number of such 
employees to whom wages lower than the mini- 
mum may be paid. In 1935, an amendment, to 
the Act authorized the Board to establish 
minimum wages and working conditions for 
male employees under 21 years of age. The 
following table shows rates in effect under regu- 
lations made under the Male Minimum Wage 


Act: 


PR re Re a 
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MINIMUM Wace Rates ror Mate EMPLOYEES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Industry Wages per hour 


$ 
Logging Industry (includes the cutting of poles, ties, shingle-bolts, mining-props 
and piles, and all operations in or incidental to driving, rafting and 
booming) (a) (1): 


Graded tracks occupations. . 7.0. fe es) cc) ete ok us . 373 
Cook and bunk-house occupations. . A .| 2.75 per day 
Making of shingle bolts (felling, bucking and " splitting) . . 1.30 per cord 
All other employees— 
Hastuor cascade Mountains. 2 Ver 2.0 hex s icles ume fe.alla ers 35 
OBC TED EOWITICE. 4 <..741¢ viii hommes ieee mmmnliia lates paciodiataie macachaacas . 40 
Sawmill Industry (includes sawmills and planing mills) (a) (6b) (8)........ 35 


Shingle Industry (excludes shingle-bolt operations (3).. .. .. 2. 22 we ee ee . 40 


Bow Manufacturing Industry (wooden boxes) (b) (2): 


Adult workers.. . aleorgte: Qe, 35 
Workers over 18 and under 21 years ‘of age Thine ee ee .25 


Woodworking Industry (includes the making of sash and doors, cabinets, 
show cases, office and store fixtures, wood furniture and general 


millwork): 
Adult workers. . CHOI BAA BA 35 
Workers over 18 and under 21. years ‘of age. Fay OBA ahha. 25 


Baking Industry (4): 


Adult workers... .. RARER 9,1) Ge) TE eee OMS EE Oy .40 
Workers of 18 years of age.. .. .. ss cc ee ee ee ae 25 
Workers’ of 19 years of age... ... mereied Peres, BOK Fi 30 
Workers. ol 20, years of age. . |. aRMaNs) Sraeen, | ee eee Rye ces 35 


Fruit & Vegetable Industry (includes all canning, preserving, drying, packing, 
etc. of any kind of fruit or vegetable) (c) (d): 


Adult persons: 


Up to 10 hours.. . RVR Tee: seh Dene HOE HEN 35 
Over 10 and up to 12 hours.. .. -. «+ ++ ce ee ce ee . 524 
Over 12 hours in any one day.. .. .. .. .. ue cee 70 
Male persons under age of 21 al 
Up to 10 hours.. .. LAINE PILATE GES, «HF 25 
Over 10 and up t6\12 hours. soe palis: yeitersersuak: 374 
Over 12 hours in any one day.. .. .. .. .. .. 50 


Construction Industry: 


In Vancouver, Victoria, New Westminster, Nanaimo, Prince 
Rupert, Esquimalt, Oak Bay, Saanich, West Vancou- 
ver, Burnaby and North Vancouver: 


Adult persons.. . Ff 45 

Male persons over 18 and under 21 years of age.. re 35 
Rest of province: 

Adult persons.. . Ra -40 

Male persons over 18 and ‘under 21 years of age. ase .30 


Shipbuilding (e): 
Male persons over age of 21 years employed as ship-carpenters, 


shipwrights, joiners, boat Sapte or wood-caulkers. . . 673 
Malenpersonscundern 2 LaVCAars. Of jAS0..4 asics ucetvciecte wate he inves .50 


Transportation Industry (other than by rail, water or air): 


(All employees and every male person under 21 years of age) (f) (6): 
Drivers of motor-vehicles of 2,000 pounds net weight or over 
and of horse-drawn vehicles (other than bread or milk 
retail deliverymen) : 
Week consisting of not less than 40, not more than 
50 hours... .. rere .40 
Week consisting of not less than 40 hours. . > .45 
For every hour in excess of 50 and up to and including 
Ba HORTE, DEN Weel were col Ue Teor eee 60 
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MINIMUM Wace Rares ror MALE EMPLOYEES IN BriTIsH CoLUMBIA—(Continued) 








Industry fy pees per mite 
| Ae 


$ 


Transportation Industry (other than by rail, water or air)—Concluded 


(All employees and every male person under 21 years of age) (f) (6) 
—Concluded 
Drivers of motor-vehicles of less than 2,000 pounds net weight 
(other than bread or milk retail deliverymen and motor- 
cycle drivers) : 
Week consisting of not less than 40, not more than 


50 hours.. .. sans .35 
Week consisting of not less than 40 hours.. . . 40 
For every hour in excess of 50 and up to and includ- 

nge od hours Per Week wane a) o/s) soles e's. co sues vey 524 


Motor-cycle operators: 
Week consisting of not less than 40, not more than 
48 hours.. aay. Gane 25 
Week consisting. of less. than 40 hours. . PERE cS © .30 
Bicycle riders and foot messengers: 
Week consisting of not less than 40, not more than 
48 hours.. . idl itera h "sista oy by 
Week consisting of less than 40 hours.. .. .. .. .. .20 
Swampers and helpers: 
Week consisting of not less than 40, not more than 50 


hours. . PVs tl bari .35 
Week consisting ‘of less than 40 hours. . 40 
For every hour in excess of 50, up to and including 5A 
hours per week.. Siok ie siphon 524 
Drivers of retail milk or bread delivery vehicles. . PLY CaN .40 


Bus drivers (all employees and every male person under 21 years of age in 
charge of or driving motor vehicle with seating accommodation for 
more than 7 passengers used as a public conveyance for which service 
a charge is made in Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich): 


Week consisting of not less than 40, not more than 


50 hours.. . ee LE bes Pa 45 
Week consisting of less than 40 ‘hours. . ey ends 50 
Every hour in excess of 9 hours in any one ‘day or 

5), ours in, any). ORER WEE Rahs erg stein suietsierctel ders 674 


Taxicab Drivers in Vancouver, Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich, (5):| 9.50 per day. 


Mercantile Industry (Wholesale and retail establishments), (g) (7): 


Employees working 40 or more hours per week.. .. .. .. -- | 15.00 per week 
Employees working less than 40 hours per week.. .. .. .. .40 (mini- 
mum 


1.60 per day 
Male persons over 18 and under 2] VSArS of age working more e 


than 40 hours per week.. .. . oe ce ee oe ee oe oe | 9.00 per week 
Ist 3 mos. 


to 
12.75 after one 


ear 
Male persons over 18 and under 21 Boe of age Molen less z 
than. 40 Jhours "per week. Sram, Gc. os bese focouse econ e aad 25 Ist 3 mos. 
to 
.40 after one 
year 
(Mini- 


mum o 
1.25 per day) 


Barbering (excludes beauty-parlours or hairdressing shops patronized by 
women and children only): 
Employees working more than 40 hours per week.. .. ..]| 15.00 per week 
Employees working less than 40 hours per week.. .. .. ae . 40 


Elevator Operators: 


Every Operator over the age of 18 ee les ee ee a .29% or 
14.00 per week 
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MINIMUM Wact RATES FoR Mate EMPLOYEES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA—(Concluded) 








Industry : Wages per hour 





$ 


Janitors (includes also every employee and every male person under the age 
of 21 years employed as janitor, janitor-cleaner or janitor-fireman) : 


Janitor residing on premises apartment bulding of over 


50 suites (h).. MOO crt eae FO Re OO, TOE Re haa! 125 COO per 
month 
Janitor residing on premises apartment Pye ie of not more 
50 and not less than 25 suites (h).. IY Mee: ots» 1200 0 er a 
mon 


Janitor residing on premises apartment building of not more 
than’ 24 ‘and not Iess than 13 suites (h).. .: .. .. ..| 75.00 per 
mont 
Janitor of apartment building of less than 13 suites for each 
hour of work actually performed according to a written 
agreement between employer and janitor... .. .. .... 35 
All other janitoneien OF oc! “hob IO BR SAME .35 


Stationary Steam Engineers (i) (8): 


With certificate of competency under Boiler Inspection Act. 50 
With special or temporary certificate... (06, 65. a0 vee yeeuen 40 


Lee ee ee eee at 


EXCEPTIONS IN MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS 


(a) In district known as British Columbia Census Division No. 1, (southeast mountain area) a maximum 
sum of $1.25 per day for board and lodging may be deducted from wages paid to all employees. 

(6) A number not exceeding 25 per cent of the total number of employees may be employed at less than the 
minimum rate but at not less than 25 cents per hour. 

(c) The number of male persons under the age of 21 years shall not exceed 15 per cent of the whole 
number of employees. 

(d) Employees packing or sorting products damaged by frost where such work is done by the grower, are 
exempt from the Order. 

(e) Number of male persons under 21 years af age shall not be in excess of 10 per cent of total number of all 
male employees. 

(f) If vehicle owned by operator, reasonable costs of operation to be paid in addition to the minimum 
wage. Uniforms, if required, to be furnished free of charge to the employee. Waiting time to be paid according 
to the minimum rate. 

(g) Persons selling Christmas cards from door to door were excluded from October 17, 1935 to December 31, 
1935 

Employees in retail stores working extra hours on certain days in December 1935 as permitted [see footnote 
(7)] were to be paid for overtime at a rate of one and a quarter the regular wage received. 

(h) Not more than $20 may be deducted as rent for a suite of 2 rooms and bath, not more than $5 for each 
additional room. Not more than $4 may be deducted for electricity and gas if no meters are installed. 

(zt) Does not apply to steam engineers in apartment buildings who are to receive wages not less than those 
fixed for janitors. 


EXCEPTIONS IN REGULATIONS UNDER HOURS OF WORK ACT 


(1) Persons employed in booming operation, transportation of workmen, logs or supplies, or in operation or 
upkeep of donkey engines; or in cook or bunk houses, are exempt in case of extraordinary conditions. Watchmen 
employed in camps where operations are entirely suspended are exempt from minimum wage orders. 

(2) Persons employed in the manufacture of wooden containers for fish,- fruit and vegetables during June to 
September inclusive may work such hours in excess of 48 hours as may be necessary to fill urgent orders. 

R (3) 54 hours per week maximum Hast of Cascade Mountains except night shifts for which maximum is 48 
ours. 

(4) Deliverymen may work 54 hours per week. 

(5) Not included in the Hours of Work Act or subsequent regulations. 

(6) Employees (other than bicycle riders and foot-messengers, motor-cycle riders and retail milk deliverymen) 
are permitted to work 6 hours in excess of the 48 hour limit, provided that not more than 10 hours are worked in 
any one day. Retail milk deliverymen are permitted to work 15 hours in excess of the weekly limit, provided 
that over a period of 7 weeks, not more than 378 hours are worked nor more than 10 hours in any one day. 

(7) On the 21st, 23rd and 24th days of December, 1935, persons employed in retail establishments may work 
3 hours in excess of the 8-hour day. From November 28, 1935 to December 31, 1935, persons employed in mail 
order, shipping and delivery in retail establishments may work any overtime required to cope with seasonal 
demands but in no case, except during the week ending December 21, 1935, may the weekly limit of 48 nor the 
daily limit of 10 hours be exceeded. 

(8) Overtime of 14 hours per day may be worked by engineers, firemen age oilers in industrial undertakings 
using steam as motive power and operated with a single shift. 
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PRICES IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
DURING 1935* 


N upward movement in wholesale prices 
was recorded in most countries during 
1935. In many this was a continuation of the 
rise which had commenced in 1932 and 1983 fol- 
lowing a world-wide decline of several years 
duration, particularly since 1929. In some coun- 
tries, notably France, Belgium, Poland and 
Switzerland, the low point of the decline was 
reached only during the first half of 1935. Con- 
siderable industrial and trade expansion has oc- 
curred in most of the principal countries since 
1932 except in those countries in Europe with 
currencies still on the gold basis. This resulted 
in increased demand for primary products and 
these have shown the greatest advances in 
price though other commodity groups have 
advanced also. The cost of living has been 
irregularly upward in many countries since 
1933, due in large part to the higher cost of 
foods. 


The Movement of Retail Prices and Cost of 
Living in Canada during 1935 


Table I brings down to the end of 1935 the 
index number of changes in the cost of living 
in Canada, based on prices in 1913 as 100, and 
shows the percentage changes in the  prin- 
cipal groups of expenditure for workingmen’s 
families in cities since 1913. The figures for 
food are calculated from the cost of the food 
group in the weekly family budget. For the 
fuel and light group each month the index 
number is calculated from the cost of coal, 
wood, coal oil, gas and electricity, the figures 
for the last two being weighted according to 
population, differences in rates in the various 
cities being greater in these items than in the 
others. An index number for rent is calculated 
for each city from the rates for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences, the Domin- 
ion average being weighted according to popu- 
lation in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from the 
prices and costs of the various items from 
1913 to 1926, weighted according to the im- 
portance of each item in workingmen’s family 
expenditure, and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

This index number was practically un- 
changed during the first half of 1935, the 
advance of slightly more than 38 per cent 
during the year being confined almost entirely 
to the last six months. The increase was 


due mainly to advances in prices of foods, 
though there were increases also in clothing 
and rent and a seasonal increase in the autumn 
in fuel. The movement of retail prices as 
indicated by this index was downward from 
the beginning of 1930 until June and July, 
1938, during which period there was a total 
decrease of 25 per cent, the index being down 
from 160 to 120. At the end of 1935 the 
index was 127 or 6 per cent above the low 
point of July, 1933. 


The food group has been the most im- 
portant factor in the movement of the cost 
of living index since the beginning of 1930, 
the decrease between January of that year and 
February, 1933, the low point for the group, 
being 44 per cent, and the subsequent advance 
to the end of 1935 being 22 per cent. During 
the early months of 1985 the movement was 
within narrow limits, decreases in the prices 
of dairy products being offset by advances in 
meats, but between May and December there 
was an advance in the group of 9 per cent, 
due in large part to higher prices for eggs, 
butter, lard, and potatoes. Eighteen of the 
items in the list of twenty-nine foods were 
higher at the end of the year than at the 
beginning and nine were lower. 

During 1935 the index for fuel and lighting 
declined in the spring and advanced in the 
fall due mainly to seasonal changes in the 
prices of anthracite coal and wood. Gas and 


electricity showed few changes during the year, 


which ended with the index for this group 
at a somewhat lower level than at the be- 
ginning. 

In rent, the unbroken decline which com- 
menced in 1931, ended in the spring of 1934, 
a fall of 20 per cent having been recorded 
and the recovery which commenced in the 
autumn of that year was continued in 1938, 
though the increase during the year was 
slight. 

The index for the clothing group was at the 
same level at the end of the year as at the 
beginning, there being a slight decrease in 
the spring and an advance in the autumn. 
Next to foods, this group has shown the 
greatest changes, declining 31 per cent between 
the beginning of 1930 and the summer of 1933, 
since when the advance has been 74% per cent. 


Tables II and III show the cost of a 
weekly family budget of food, fuel and light- 


* The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures, as follows:— 
weekly, Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, 


Price Movements in other Countries; annually 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA SINCE 1914 
All Items—Food, Fuel, Rent, Clothing and Sundries. Average Prices in 1913=100 
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TABLE I.—CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM 1913 TO 1935* 
; (Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel Fuel 
Cloth-| Sun- All Cloth-}| Sun- All 
Food ane Rent ing dries | items* Food Linn Rent ing } dries | items* 
Dec. 1914...... 108 98 97 163 100 103 |#Mar. 1980..... 159 157 158 155 166 159 
DseqiOswas cas 111 96 94 115 110 107 || June 19380..... 151 156 160 155 166 157 
Dec. 1916...... 138 109 95 136 122 124 }} Sept. 1930..... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
WSCHMOL Aone 167 125 102 158 134 143 |} Dec. 1930..... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1918...... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919...... 201 148 122 210 164 176 |} Mar. 1931..... 124 156 160 141 164 145 
Dec. 1920...... 202 200 142 232 173 190 || June 1981..... Oil 153 158 137 164 138 
Deewi1921 9 ee 150 172 150 177 173 161 |} Sept. 1931..... 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Wee, 1922.25 142 177 155 162 174 15 (EeDee. 5193 tae 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Decv1928 0.025. 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar1932 ene 99 151 158 123 162 131 
Mar. 1924...... 144 169 158 160 171 L57iMune> 19382042.) 93 148 147 120 162 126 
June 1924...... 134 163 158 160 170 153 |] Sept. 1932..... 95 147 147 116 16] 126 
Sept. 1924...... 140 163 158 159 169 154 || Dee. 1932..... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Wecwlo24enase 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1933..... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
Mar. 1925...... 146 162 158 160 168 156 |] June 1933..... 93 142 131 107 160 120 
June 1925...... 142 159 158 160 168 155 || Sept. 1933..... 99 14] 131 113 156 122 
Sept. 1925.....- 147 160 158 159 167 L5G HMDS GHAGS Si. eee 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Deee 1928. osc). 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1934..... 109 143 129 113 156 126 
Mar, 1926...... 156 166 158 157 166 159 || June 1934..... 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Tunes lO204. son. 151 162 156 157 166 157 || Sept. 1934..... 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Sener LO2Gr. sos 149 160 156 157 166 156aeDee: 19342: .-% 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Decwl926... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
an losh eta 102 144 129 115 155 123 
Mar 1927. aus. 151 161 156 157 166 TS7AiBeb. 1935.08 103 144 129 115 155 124 
WInes LOZ 2a. 148 158 156 154 166 155 |) Mar. 1985..... 104 143 129 113 155 124 
Pept, 192720. ce ' 148 158 156 155 166 155 |} Apri] 1935..... 102 143 129 113 155 123 
Deeg 27 4% 26% 152 158 156 155 166 157 |} May 1985..... 102 141 131 113 155 123 
June’ 19352) 7. 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Mar. 1928..... ‘ 149 159 156 155 166 156atMaly: | 1935.22c% 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Junes 1928. 2.45 146 158 157 157 166 155 || Aug. 1935..... 105 139 131 113 154 124 
Sept 1928.24... . 152 157 i biyeh 157 166 157 |] Sept. 1935..... 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1928...... 154 157 157 157 166 158 HROct.. 1925 sn, 108 140 132 115 154 126 
' NOV. 198520045 109 141 132 115 154 126 
Mara 192927. ae 153 158 157 157 166 157 || Dec. 1935..... 111 141 132 115 154 127 
June 1929...... 149 1g 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929...... 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929... .3....]/°/161 157 158 156 166 160 


* The figures for “‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent. 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. pakin® 7 de 


a et 





ing, and rent in terms of the average prices 
for the Dominion and by groups for each 
province. 

Beef prices were somewhat higher month 
by month during 1935 than in the previous 
two years but were much below the levels of 
1930 and previously. As usual the high price 
for the year was in the summer, sirloin steak 
advancing from an average of 20 cents per 
pound in January to 25:3 cents in July and 
then declining to 22-5 cents in December. 
The average price for the year was 23-1 cents 
per pound as compared with 21-4 cents in 
1934, 21 cents in 1933 and 35:6 cents in 1930. 
The price of leg roast of mutton moved be- 
tween a low of 19-7 cents per pound in 
January and a high of 21-7 cents in June, 
the average for the year being slightly higher 
than in 1933 or 1934. Pork prices did not 
show a wide range during 1935, and were 
shghtly higher during most of the year than 
in 1934, which year had shown a very marked 
recovery from the low levels prevailing during 
the early months of 1933. Fresh leg roast 
was 20°8 cents per pound in December, 1935, 
23-1 cents in September, and 19-1 cents in 
December, 1934, as compared with 12-1 cents 
in March, 1938. Bacon prices moved within 
narrower limits than in the two years pre- 
ceding, the Dominion average ranging between 
32°3 cents per pound in January and 30 cents 
in December, as compared with a range in 
1934 of 21-6 cents per pound in January, and 
36-2 cents in October, and in 1933 of 17-2 
cents in March, and 21-1 cents in December. 
The price of lard advanced from an average 
of 14-6 cents per pound in January to 18-3 
cents in December as compared with a high 
price for 1934 of 14-7 cents per pound in 
December. 

Cold storage holdings of eggs were much 
lower during the last months of 1935 than in 
the corresponding months of 1934, and prices 
tended upward toward the end of the year 
as compared with the last months of 1934. 
Fresh eggs averaged 40:7 cents per dozen in 
January, 1934, 22-3 cents in May, and 41-4 
cents in December. In 1935 the low price 
was 22 cents per dozen in May and the high 
43-5 cents in December. 

Production of creamery butter in 19385 was 
at the highest level on record, exceeding the 
output for 1934, the previous record. Prices 
were lower in the early months of 1935 than 
in the same period in 1934, but during the 
autumn the condition was reversed, the 
Dominion average price of 30-4 cents per 
pound in December, 1935, being about 5 cents 
per pound higher than in December, 1934. 
The price of cheese has shown little improve- 
ment during the last four years, the yearly 
average approximating 20 cents per pound. 
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The price at the beginning of 1980 was 33 


cents per pound. 


The price of flour, reflecting the recovery 
in wheat prices, was at a slightly higher level 
during 1935 than in the previous year which 
had shown some advance from the low levels 
at the beginning of 1933. Bread prices, also, 
were advanced in some localities during the 
year, the Dominion average price in Decem- 
ber being fractionally higher at 6-1 cents per 
pound. The yield of potatoes in 1935 has 
been estimated to be about 19 per cent lower 
than in 1934. This condition was reflected 
in the price which averaged $1.21 per ninety 
pounds in December, 1935, as compared with 
72-3 cents in December, 1934. The Prairie 
Provinces produced higher yields than in 1934, 
and prices there at the end of 1985 were much 
lower than in other parts of the Dominion. 
The price of sugar was slightly downward. at 
the end of the year at an average of 6:2 cents 
per pound in December. 


In fuel, United States anthracite coal 
showed a seasonal fall in the spring of about 
$1 per ton which was only partially recovered 
in the autumn, the average price in Decem- 
ber being $14.83 per ton as compared with 
$15.21 in January. Rent for workingmen’s 
houses averaged slightly higher increases hav- 
ing been reported from several cities during 
the year. 


Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1935 


The accompanying tables, V, VI and VII, 
show the index numbers of wholesale prices 
in Canada calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, the commodities being arranged 
according to “chief component materials,” in 
table V, according to “ purpose,” in table VI, 
and according to “ origin,’ in table VII. 

The movement of wholesale prices during 
1935 as measured by this index number was 
slight, the high point reached in October be- 
ing only 2-4 per cent above the low reached 
in January. At the end of the year the index 
was 2-1 per cent higher than in December, 
1934, and 14:3 per cent above the lowest level 
of recent years reached in February, 1983. 
Both consumers’ goods and producers’ goods 
were slightly higher at the end of the year 
than. in December, 1934, the increase in the 
former group being in foods and in the latter 
chiefly in producers’ equipment and in mate- 
rials for the furs and leather goods industries, 
the metal working industries and the meat 
packing industries. Raw and partly manu- 
factured goods advanced about 5 per cent 
and fully and chiefly manufactured goods less 
than 1 per cent. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials the Animals and their Prod- 
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TABLE II.—COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING AND 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of items included, not to show the minimum cost or the 


















































Quan- | 1920] 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932 19 
Commodity hy | SO ee Se ae 
Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | July | Jan. | April 
c c Cc. c c c c c c Cc C. c Cc c c ¢c 
1 Beef isinlomneences ose 2Ibs. | 71-4] 71-0] 54-6} 53-4] 54-0] 54-2) 56-4] 57-4) 62-8] 69-4] 71-8] 63-0] 50-2} 51-6) 41-2} 41-4 
2|Beef, shoulder........ Aiea 46-4] 44-6] 30-4] 29-0} 29-4] 28-4] 30-6] 31-8} 36-4] 43-2) 45-4] 37-2] 26-8] 27-0] 22-2) 22-6 
3} Veal, shoulder........ ik igs 25-7) 26-9] 18-9] 18-3] 18-6} 17-8] 18-5} 19-9] 21-7] 23-9} 25-1] 22-0) 15-4) 18-4] 12-2] 12-3 
4|Mutton roast.......... aber 32-3] 30-8} 25-6} 27-2} 26-9] 27-6} 28-9} 28-5} 29-0) 30-1] 31-0} 26-9) 22-1] 22-2] 16-6] 19-2 
BS LUBOnK, (eee nearer ies 1 a 36-5] 36:0} 26-7] 26-7} 24-1] 24-1] 28-5} 28-8} 25-9] 27-2} 29-8} 25-9] 15-9) 15-1] 12-7] 14-5 
olPork) salieri D086 69-6] 71-4] 52-0} 51-6) 47-6] 46-8] 53-8} 54-8] 51-2] 53-2) 54-4] 52-6] 34-4] 30-0] 28-0) 28-6 
7|Bacon, breakfast...... ess 52-4] 58-4] 39-8] 40-8) 37-0] 33-7| 41-4] 41-8] 37-2] 38-4] 39-4] 38-3] 20-9) 16-8] 18-1] 18-8 
Si Lard) purest cme ae Nae 77-6] 67-8] 43-4] 45-6} 46-0} 46-6] 49-8] 46-4] 44-2) 44-8] 42-6] 41-6] 25-6] 22-6} 24-6) 24-8 
9|Eggs, fresh...........- 1 doz. | 86-6] 85-2) 71-2} 63-3] 61-3] 66-9} 62-8] 66-5] 64-3] 60-2] 64-4) 50-5} 41-8] 21-4] 39-1) 22-9 
10|Eggs, storage......... iL thes 69-5| 75-7] 58-7] 46-6| 46-9] 51-9] 50-1) 52-7} 52-0} 48-4] 52-1] 40-1] 32-6) 16-8} 29-5) 18-1 
TYME eres aie ree 6 qts. | 90-6] 93-0] 79-8] 71-4) 74-4] 73-2] 73-8] 73-2] 73-8] 75-0) 77-4] 72-6] 63-0) 57-6] 57-0) 55-8 
12|Butter, dairy......... 2lbs. |135-2/113-4| 83-4] 81-0] 85-4] 79-4] 92-0} 86-0} 85-8) 88-2] 88-0] 67-6] 48-8] 35-6] 45-6) 49-8 
13|/Butter, creamery..... Oe 74-8] 63-6] 48-6] 45-5} 48-2] 43-9] 50-7] 47-9] 47-0] 48-3] 47-5] 37-3] 27-5) 21-6] 26-1) 28-8 
14|tCheese, old.......... Uh ie 40-9] 39-2] 32-6] 30-7| 33-2] 29-0} 33-4] 30-5 an 33-8] 33-0} 29-2) 22-2} 20-1) 19-6} 19-5 
15|}Cheese, new......... nse 38-1] 37-5] 29-3] 30-7| 33-2] 29-0} 33-4] 30-5} 32-1] 33-8] 33-0] 29-2] 22-2) 20-1] 19-6) 19-5 
16 Bread cobs wee aaee es LO ieee 120-5}132-0}105-0)100-5)100-5)/112-5}115-5}114-0)115- ; 115-5/117-0} 96-0} 90-0] 88-5) 84-0} 82-5 
17\thlourtamily,. 22: TOKE 74-0| 68-0] 48-0] 44-0) 42-0] 55-0] 54-0] 52-0} 52-0) 50-0] 53-0] 37-0} 31-0} 30-0] 26-0} 26-0 
18] Rolled oats........... Oe 40-0} 36-0} 28-0} 27-5] 27-5) 31-0] 29-0} 30-5] 31-5} 31-5) 32-0) 26-5) 23-5] 24-0) 23-0) 23-0 
IO TRS Ce ene eee 2s 30-4] 28-2!) 19-6] 21-0] 20-8] 21-6] 22-0} 21-8} 21-2} 21-0) 20-6] 19-6] 17-4] 17-2] 16-4} 15-8 
20|Beans, handpicked....}| 2 “ 23-2) 21-6| 17-41 17-0; 17-4] 16-4] 16-0) 16-2) 16-0] 21-2] 20-8} 15-4) 9-6) 8-6] 7-8) 7-4 
21|Apples, evaporated....| 1 “ 26-2] 24-9} 22-0] 21-6] 18-6] 20-0] 20-3] 20-2) 19-4] 20-6) 21-3] 19-6) 16-5) 15-8) 15-5) 14-8 
22)Prunes, medium...... ts 25-7) 25-3] 18-4} 19-0] 17-0] 15-3} 15-7) 15-4] 13-9] 13-6] 16-0} 12-6] 11-7} 10-9} 10-8} 10-9 
23|Sugar, granulated..... 4 “ 62-0} 51-2} 36-8} 38-4) 48-4] 38-0] 31-6} 33-6] 32-4] 30-0) 29-2) 25-6] 24-4] 23-6) 23-2) 29-6 
24|Sugar, yellow......... Dae 28-6} 24-6] 17-4] 18-2} 23-2] 18-0} 15-0} 15-8} 15-4] 14-4) 18-8] 12-2] 11-8} 11-4] 11-2} 14-2 
25] Leas Diack. soreetatete rial! 16-0] 14-5} 13-5} 14-9] 17-2) 17-6] 17-9} 18-0] 17-8) 17-7] 17-6] 14-3] 12-9] 11-3} 10-8) 10-5 
26) 7 Leas ereen. see ante ack pallens 16-7} 15-7} 15-1| 14-9; 17-2} 17-6] 17-9] 18-0] 17-8] 17-7] 17-6] 14-3} 12-9] 11-3] 10-8) 10-5 
DI Conee ee wee abs B68 14-7] 14-8) 13-6] 138-4] 13-4] 14-5] 15-1} 15-4] 15-2) 15-2} 15-1] 18-3] 11-2} 10-5} 10-2) 10-0 
28) Potatoes) ye cece cee 4 bag {103-0} 75-5] 52-6] 39-0) 47-8] 46-4] 88-0] 68-0] 54-8] 42-6! 77-9] 41-7) 24-2] 21-9) 31-0} 30-7 
AO Vinegar oes aceite = Me qt. 9 9} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0 9 9 9 
i $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
SOLALL Hoods ease veteran eneee 15-30/14-48]11-03/10-52)10-78)10-77)11-63)411-37)11-19)11-30/11-88} 9-86] 7-68] 6-78] 6-94) 6-83 
Cc. c C. Cs Cc. C. C. Cc. Cc. Cc C. Cc Cc. C. 
31|Starch, laundry....... 4 lb. 4-7) 4-9] 4-2) 4-0] 4-1] 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0} 3-9) 3-9) 3-8) 3-8 
32|Coal, anthracite....... 4g ton 87-81}125-0}109-6}115-1/111-5}105-1/114-7/105-3/102-7|102-1/101-4/101-4}101-2) 95-2) 96-0) 95-9 
33/Coal, bituminous...... eins 65-2) 92-1] 71-7] 74-0} 70-6] 65-0} 65-8] 64-6] 63-7] 63-0] 63-1] 62-5] 61-0! 60-0} 58-4] 57-8 
34|Wood, hard........... 44g cord | 80-6} 90-5] 80-2] 80-6] 79-0} 78-4] 76-9] 75-9] 75-0] 75-5| 76-0] 75-6] 69-8] 71-6] 63-6] 63-0 
BOlWOOG) SOLbeaen is cass Me “ 62-5] 69-0) 59-8) 59-4] 57-8] 57-5] 56-2) 55-9) 55-8] 55-4) 54-3] 54-4) 50-9} 51-5] 47-8) 46-6 
361 Coalioila a Waieek Va kuee 1 gal 31-0] 40-3] 31-7] 31-6) 30-1] 380-5) 30-1] 31-7] 31-2} 31-0] 31-1] 30-7] 27-7) 27-6] 27-0) 27-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
37|Fuel and lighting scoe.-| o'a8| 4:17) 3-53) 3-61) 3-49) 3-87] 3-44] 3-33) 3-28] 3-27) 3-26) 3-25) 3-11) 3-06) 2-93) 2-90 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
SAIN G72) 11 oie a ay eRe SC imo. | 5-54] 6-60) 6-92) 6-96) 6-92] 6-91] 6-86] 6-85} 6-89] 6-94] 6-99] 7-06) 6-77] 6-34] 5-98) 5-97 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
SO TE Dotalsii8 is che iepenl| he oe 24-15/25-30/21-52 atl Me 21-09/21-96/21-59/21 41/21 -55/22-17/20- 21/17 -59) 16 - 21/15 -89| 15-74 





tt An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 


t+ Kind most sold since October 1922. 


ucts group and the Non-Ferrous Metals group 
were substantially higher, the former being up 
10 per cent above the figure for December, 
1934, chiefly because of higher prices for live 
stock, meats, eggs, hides, leather and furs. 
The latter group was 12 per cent higher at 
the end of 1935 than in December, 1934, 
mainly because of higher prices for copper, 
lead, zinc and their products, and for silver, 
even in spite of the drastic decline in the 
price of silver following curtailment of buy- 
ing by the United States Treasury. The 


Vegetable Products group was slightly higher, 
fruits, vegetables, vegetable oils and rubber 
and its products being up in price, while grains, 
flour and other milled products and sugar 
were lower. The Wood and Wood Products 
group and the Iron and its Products group 
were also somewhat higher, the largest increase 
in the former being in furniture prices and 
in the latter in the price of scrap iron. The 
Textile Products group, the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group and the Non-Metallic 
minerals group were lower at the end of the 
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RENT IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


quantities of different foods required for an average family. 


‘ 


33 1934 1935 


July | Oct.| Jan. |April]July |Oct.| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April| May | June |] July | Aug. ] Sept.| Oct. | Nov.] Dec. | Year 















































44-4) 41-8) 40-0] 43-2) 45-4) 42-4) 40-0| 41-8) 42-4) 45-2) 47-8} 49-6] 50-6} 50-0} 49-2) 47-4) 45-4) 45-0| 46-2) 1 
24-0) 22-0) 21-8) 24-2) 24-4) 22-2) 21-6) 22-6) 23-4) 25-2) 26-8] 28-0) 28-0) 26-6) 25-6) 25-4) 24-6) 24-2) 25-2) 2 
12-0} 11-5} 12-0) 13-0} 11-9) 11-8] 12-1) 12-9) 12-8) 12-7) 12-6) 12-9) 12-9) 12-7) 12-8) 13-2) 13-4) 13-5) 12-9) 3 
. 20-5) 17-9} 19-0) 20-6) 20-5] 18-5) 19-7) 20-9} 20-9} 21-5) 21-4) 21-7) 21-4) 21-6) 21-1) 20-8) 20-1] 20-2) 20-9) 4 
16-1} 17-2} 16-6} 20-6) 20-9] 20-5} 19-4) 19-9} 20-0) 20-0) 20-4) 21-3) 22-5) 22-7) 23-1) 22-7) 22-0) 20-8) 21-2) 5 
30-0} 31-6] 31-4] 36-8] 37-4) 38-6] 37-8] 38-4] 38-4) 38-6} 39-0} 39-2) 40-2} 40-4) 40-2) 41-0) 41-0) 40-6] 39-6) 6 
20-4) 21-3) 21-6} 29-0} 31-1) 36-2] 32-3} 31-9} 31-6) 31-2} 30-5) 30-1) 30-2) 30-5) 31-8} 31-8) 31-2) 30-0) 31-1) 7 
25-4) 26-2] 27-0] 27-2] 25-2) 29-0} 29-2} 29-8! 30-4) 30-4; 30-4) 31-0) 31-0} 381-8) 34-4) 36-0) 36-6] 36-6) 32-3) 8 
21-1} 29-2] 40-7) 27-1} 24-9} 32-6) 37-0} 32-9) 31-4) 24-3) 22-0) 22-6] 24-7) 27-7) 31-2) 35-8) 41-5) 43-5) 31-2] 9 
17-1) 22-7} 30-2) 23-0) 21-1] 27-3] 29-5) 27-0} 25-9] 20-3) 18-6) 19-0) 21-2) 27-3) 26-4) 30-1) 33-4] 384-7) 25-8/10 
54-6] 57-0] 58-2} 58-2} 58-2} 60-0} 61-8! 61-8} 61-8} 61-8} 61-8} 61-2) 60-6) 60-6) 60-6) 61-2) 61-8} 61-2) 61-4)11 
39-8} 42-2] 48-8! 58-6} 44-2} 43-4) 44-4] 48-6) 51-0) 49-2} 49-8) 46-6] 42-8) 43-0) 43-6] 47-0) 49-8) 58-2) 47-4/12 
23-8] 24-2) 28-4] 33-0] 25-2] 24-6] 25-5) 28-0) 29-6) 28-1) 28-6) 26-3) 24-8) 25-0} 25-4) 27-1) 28-6) 30-4) 27-3/13 
19-4] 19-7] 19-7] 20-3} 20-0] 19-8} 19-4] 19-7] 19-9} 20-0) 20-1} 20-0) 19-9} 19-7; 19-6) 19-9) 20-4) 20-4) 19-9)14 
19-4] 19-7] 19-7) 20-3) 20-0) 19-8} 19-4) 19-7} 19-9] 20-0} 20-1) 20-0} 19-9) 19-7) 19-6) 19-9) 20-4] 20-4) 19-9)15 
84-0] 88-5) 88-5) 88-5) 87-0} 88-5) 90-0} 88-5) 90-0) 88-5} 88-5) 88-5} 88-5) 88-5) 88-5} 88-5) 90-0) 91-5) 89-1/16 
31-0} 33-0} 31-0} 31-0} 33-0} 34-0) 34-0] 34-0] 33-0) 33-0) 34-0} 34-0) 33-0) 33-0} 33-0) 34-0) 35-0) 385-0} 33-8/17 
23-5] 25-5) 25-0) 25-0} 25-0) 25-5) 26-0] 26-0) 26-0) 26-0} 26-0) 26-0) 26-0) 26-0) 26-0} 26-5) 26-0) 26-0) 26-0/18 
16-0) 16-2} 16-2] 16-2] 16-2) 16-2} 15-8) 15-8} 16-0) 15-6) 15-6) 15-8} 15-6) 15-6) 15-8) 15-8} 15-6) 15-6) 15-7)19 
8-2} 9-0} 8-8} 9-0) 9-2] 9-4] 9-8] 10-2} 10-2) 10-4; 10-4; 10-6; 10-8} 10-6) 10-4) 10-6} 10-6) 10-8) 10-5)20 
14-9] 15-1] 15-5) 15-2) 14-9) 15-4] 14-8) 15-2} 15-0] 15-4) 15-1) 16-0) 16-0} 16-2) 15-9) 15-6) 15-6) 15-4) 15-5)21 
11-7] 12-1) 12-3] 12-7] 12-8] 12-9] 12-5] 12-6} 12-5) 12-3) 12-3) 12-4) 12-4) 12-3) 12-1) 12-1) 11-6) 11-3) 12-2/22 
31-6] 32-0] 32-0} 32-0} 27-2} 26-4] 25-6] 26-0) 25-6) 25-6) 25-6) 26-0] 25-6) 25-6) 25-6) 25-2) 24-8) 24-8) 25-5/23 
15-4] 15-4] 15-6] 15-4] 13-2] 13-0] 12-6] 12-6] 12-6] 12-6] 12-6) 12-6) 12-6) 12-6) 12-6) 12-2) 12-2) 12-2) 12-5/24 
10-4] 10-6] 11-4] 12-4) 12-8) 13-3} 13-2] 13-1} 18-1] 13-0) 18-1) 13-0) 18-0) 12-9) 13-1) 18-0) 13-1) 18-0) 18-1)25 
10-4] 10-6] 11-4] 12-4] 12-8} 13-3] 13-2} 18-1] 13-1) 13-0; 13-1) 18-0} 13-0) 12-9) 18-1} 13-0) 18-1) 18-0) 18-1/26 
9-9} 9-9] 9-9} 9-9} 9-8] 9-7] 9-5} 9-6] 9-5) 9-4, 9-4) 9-4) 9-3) 9-4) 9-8) 9-3) 9-2) 9-2) 9-4127 
88-6] 41-1] 86-5] 45-6] 37-7] 29-2] 24-4) 25-0] 25-9} 26-1) 25-5) 25-9) 25-4) 41-2) 33-1} 36-6) 36-1) 40-5) 30-5)28 
SQ| ies O ir cG| Wh .Gieun ing tawiG “9 “9 9 “9 9 9 “9 “9 “9 =9 “9 “9 +929 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
6-95| 7-24) 7-50] 7-81] 7-43] 7-54) 7-51] 7-59] 7-63) 7-50) 7-52) 7-54) 7-53) 7-73) 7-74) 7-93) 8-04) 8-14) 7-70/30 
¢. c c c c c c, c C. Cc. c. c c c C c 
3°9) SS B<8)) 8-8] 8-8) 8-8)» 8-8) § 328) 4 3-8] 3°8] SeBeNe 328) 13-8). 3-8). 38-8) 1) 3-8) 8-8), 8-9) 8 -8i3t 
91-0] 93-7| 94-9] 94-8] 92-6] 94-3] 95-1] 94-8] 94-7) 94-1) 91-1] 88-4) 88-7; 89-4| 90-0) 91-1) 92-3) 92-7) 91-9)32 
57-6] 57-6| 57-9| 57-7| 57-7| 58-3] 58-9] 58-9] 58-8] 58-6) 58-4] 58-1) 57-9) 58-0) 58-0) 58-4) 58-6) 58-7) 68-5/33 
61-1] 59-6] 58-9] 60-6] 60-4} 59-9] 62-1] 62-0} 61-9} 62-2! 61-7) 61-0) 60-8} 60-5} 60-8) 60-8} 60-4] 60-4) 61-2)34 
46-3] 45-7| 45-2] 46-1] 45-9] 45-8] 46-4] 46-2] 46-1] 45-8} 45-8) 45-7) 45-4) 45-2) 45-3) 45-1) 45-1) 45-1) 45-6)/35 
26-9| 27-4| 27-5] 27-4] 27-4] 27-6] 27-2] 27-3] 27-3} 27-3) 27-2) 27-4) 27-3) 27-3) 27-0) 27-3) 27-0) 27-1) 27-2)36 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
2-83] 2-84] 2-84] 2-87] 2-84] 2-86] 2-90] 2-89} 2-89) 2-88; 2-84) 2-81) 2-80) 2-80, 2-81) 2-83) 2-83) 2-84) 2-84/37 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
5-67] 5-66| 5-57| 5-57| 5-53| 5-52; 5-54] 5-54] 5-54) 5-55| 5-57] 5-57) 5-57) 5-57) 5-57) 5-63) 5-63) 5-63] 5-58/38 








$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
15-48] 15-78]15-95|16-28/15-84/15-96| 15-9$] 16-06] 16-10] 15-97) 15-97) 15-95) 15-94) 16-15) 16-16) 16-42) 16-54) 16-65) 16-16)39 





year than in December, 1934. In the former Table IV on page 9, gives the wholesale 
the principal increases were in prices of raw prices of certain commodities on primary 
silk, silk hosiery, raw wool and wool yarns, markets and is compiled from information in 
and the principal decreases in the prices of the monthly bulletins on “Prices and Price 
raw cotton and cotton fabrics, woollen knit Indexes,” issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
goods and wool blankets. Statistics. 
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TABLE III—COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND 

























































































FOOD 
1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1980 | 1931 1932 19 
Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | July | Jan. | April 
ea: : | : ad CBite. 
$ $ $ § $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada wt iecrs be 15-30) 14-48) 11-03) 10-52} 10-78) 10-77; 11-63) 11-37) 11-19} 11-30) 11-83} 9-86] 7-68) 6-78] 6-94) 6-83 
Nova Scotia..... 15:35] 14-72} 11-18] 10-68) 11-12} 10-85) 11-80} 11-34] 11-12} 11-33] 11-92] 10-21] 8-19} 7-23} 7-32] 7-23 
Prince Edward 
Sarid: acne tee 13-42} 13-18] 9-78] 9-43] 9-68] 9-76] 10-77) 10-52) 10-32) 10-23] 11-00) 9-81} 7-69) 6-64) 7-04| 6-87 
New Brunswick..| 14-97] 14-44] 11-11] 10-48] 11-13} 10-94) 11-82} 11-42] 11-26) 11-21) 11-81} 10-20} 8-24) 7-01) 7-32) 7-21 
Quebec. et 14-67) 18-76] 10-63} 10-24] 10-28] 10-12] 11-23] 10-62} 10-37) 10-54} 11-11) 9-24) 7-14] 6-27! 6-45) 6-39 
Ontario: herem act 15-35) 14-39] 10-88] 10-45) 10-67] 10-60; 11-66] 11-48) 11-22) 11-27] 11-84] 9-77) 7-56) 6-69] 6-85) 6-78 
Manitobaliue. 16-09] 13-94} 10-87) 10-16] 10-31} 10-51] 10-83] 10-74) 10-80) 11-13] 11-51) 9-33) 7-36] 6-47} 6-66] 6-72 
Saskatchewan....| 15-39} 14-10] 11-06] 10-47} 10-50) 10-91) 11-21] 11-47) 11-37] 11-36] 11-90} 9-58} 7-40! 6-47] 6-66] 6-57 
A Ie rte cece 15-88) 14-77} 10-94) 10-26) 10-61} 11-13} 11-31) 11-24) 11-29} 11-52] 12-15) 9-51) 7-46) 6-47] 6-72) 6-43 
British Colum- 
iD ce eee ere ote 16-11) 15-75} 12-08} 11-39] 11-80] 11-89) 12-42) 12-12) 12-16) 12-26] 12-85} 10-89} 8-38] 7-53] 7-65) 7-47 
FUEL AND LIGHT* 
Canad a: (eee 3:27; 4-17) 3-53] 3-61] 3-49 -37| 3-44] 3-33] 3-28) 3-27] 3-26] 3-25) 3-11) 3-06) 2-93] 2-90 
Nova Scotia..... 2:65! 3-70) 3-18) 3-20] 3-11) 2:99} 3-03] 2-87} 2-91] 2-88) 2-89} 2-97) 2-78) 2-66! 2-49] 2-53 
Prince Edward | 
Island paces 3-15] 4-27) 3-20) 3-54) 3-50] 3-36) 3-02) 3-36) 2-89} 2-94) 2-95) 2-94) 2-94] 2-90) 2-71) 2-63 
New Brunswick 3:06] 4-12) 3-45] 3-30] 3-35] 38-15) 38-19] 3-20] 3-12} 3-06) 3-08] 3-05) 2-88} 2-84) 2-72) 2-72 
Quebec........... 3:18} 4-14) 3-53! 3-63} 3-47) 3-31) 38-48] 3-39) 3-35) 3-36) 3-33) 3-22) 3-15) 3-19] 2-938] 2-92 
Ontario... 62: cee 3:39] 4-36] 3-60] 3-78) 3-62] 3-46) 3-58} 3-45) 3-39] 3-39] 3-37] 38-38} 3-24) 3-15] 3-04] 3-03 
Manitoba......... 3:48] 4-52) 3-72) 3-84] 3-84) 3-60} 38-57) 3-51) 3-39] 3-62; 3-62) 3-67) 3-12) 3-02] 2-95) 2-94 
Saskatchewan.. 3-96] 4-15} 4-04) 3-73] 3-79] 3-63} 8-48] 3-47] 3-53) 3-48) 3-44) 3-32) 2-31] 2-14) 1-99] 1-97 
Aliperta.. ee Gen. ok 2-68) 3:36] 2-49} 2-59) 2-38] 2-51) 2-41) 2-41) 2-28} 1-92) 1-92} 1-92) 1-81] 1-81} 1-80) 1-72 
British Colum- 
Ve aie aan th 2-97] 3-60} 3-39] 2-99) 2-96) 2-88) 2-80) 2-82) 2-82} 2-82) 2-83) 2-82! 2-76} 2-55) 2-52) 2-49 
RENT 
Canada tks 5:54) 6-60} 6-92) 6-96) 6-92} 6-91) 6-86} 6-85) 6-89} 6-94) 6-99} 7-06) 6-77) 6-34) 5-98] 5-97 
Nova Scotia..... 4-71} 5-93} 6-00; 5-93) 5-58) 5-47; 5-60} 5-60) 5-60) 5-60) 5-60} 5-96) 6-08} 6-08) 5-79} 5-79 
Prince Edward 
SIAC aa wees yeas 3-75) 4-25) 5-63} 5-88) 5-88) 5-88) 5-63] 5-63} 5-63] 5-75} 5-88] 5-88) 5-88! 5-88] 5-88] 5-88 
New Brunswick 5-19] 6-13} 6-13] 6-59) 6-75) 6-75! 6-75| 6-75) 6-75) 6-75} 6-75] 6-44] 6-44] 6-28) 6-09] 6-09 
Quebec........... 3:89} 4-64) 5-29} 5-58) 5-76) 5-76) 5-72) 5-75) 5-79} 5-83} 5-83] 6-03] 5-76] 5-54) 5-51) 5-51 
Ontario) Mires. 5-78) 6-90) 7-36) 7-35} 7-32) 7-28) 7-23) 7-16] 7-24) 7-30} 7-36] 7-40! 7-03] 6-51) 6-07} 6-03 
Manitoba........ 6:56} 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75} 8-75) 8-75} 8-75) 8-75} 8-75) 7-81) 7-31] 6-56} 6-56 
Saskatchewan... 8-33} 8-59} 8-75) 8-91} 8-91) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75} 8-75] 8-75] 8-75] 8-75} 8-05} 7-00} 6-31] 6-31 
Albertans ce 7:19). 7-81) 7-81} 7-81] 7-19} 7-03) 7-03} 7-34] 7-19| 7-50) 7-50! 7-81) 7-27] 6-72] 6-19) 6-19 
British Colum- 
FENN ty Ne a 5-23] 6:38) 6:38] 6-38} 6-38} 6-38) 6-45] 6-45] 6-56) 6-56) 6-69} 6-69) 6-64] 6-05) 5-85} 5-85 














* Coal, wood and coal oil, no allowance is made for the varying extent to which these are used in the different provinces. 


————— 
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LIGHTING, AND RENT IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN EACH PROVINCE 



















































































































































































FOOD, 
33 1934 1935 
July | Oct.} Jan. | April] July | Oct. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April] May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.] Oct. | Nov.] Dec. ] Year 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
6-95) 7-24) 7-50) 7-81) 7-48) 7-54) 7-51) 7-59} 7-63] 7-50) 7-52) 7-54) 7-53) 7-73] 7-74) 7-93) 8-04] 8-14] 7-70 
7:21} 7-38} 7-81! 8-09} 7-62) 7-76] 7-73) 7-76) 7-76) 7-74) 7-69] 7-61! 7-61] 7-72) 7-91] 8-07} 8-23] 8-34] 7-85 
6-81} 6-92} 7-35} 7-53) 7-07) 7:-20| 7-30) 7-24) 7-21) 7-11) 7-30) 7-31) 7-13} 7-09] 7-49] 7-56} 7-74] 7-73) 7-35 
7:26) 7-46] 7-72) 7-98) 7-50| 7-64] 7-85) 7-85) 7-85) 7-78) 7-67) 7-65} 7-62) 7-75} 7-99} 8-06] 8-24) 8-32) 7-89 
6-39] 6-54) 6-95} 7-29} 6-80! 6-87] 6-98] 7-01} 7-06} 6-91] 6-88} 6-81) 6-88} 7-01] 7-02) 7-27) 7-46) 7-58) 7-07 
6-93) 7-29} 7:47) 7-89) 7-50} 7-64) 7-50} 7-56] 7-68) 7-53) 7-52} 7-51) 7-52) 7-74) 7-79) 8-05} 8-14) 8-19] 7-73 
6-68} 6-75} 7-06} 7-13) 6-90} 7-16} 7-20} 7-25) 7-33] 7-30] 7-34) 7-59} 7-50] 7-66) 7-54) 7-48] 7-65| 7-74) 7-46 
6-65] 6-84) 7-34) 7-51) 7-09} 7-27) 7-27) 7-46] 7-49] 7-34) 7-41) 7-50} 7-31) 7-63) 7-28} 7-43} 7-55| 7-66) 7-44 
6-60} 7-00} 7-32) 7-34) 7-15) 7-28) 7-33) 7-53) 7-46) 7-35) 7-37| 7-53) 7-44] 7-74) 7-41] 7-53) 7-66) 7-87] 7-52 
7-69] 8-17} 8-24) 8-53) 8-17} 8-33} 8-18) 8-38) 8-26} 8-25) 8-33} 8-39] 8-41] 8-71] 8-66} 8-72] 8-82] 8-87], 8-50 
FUEL AND LIGHT* 
2-83] 2-84) 2-84; 2-87) 2-84) 2-86! 2-90] 2-89) 2-89) 2-88) 2-84) 2-81} 2-80} 2-80} 2-81) 2-83) 2-83) 2-84] 2-84 
2°48] 2-53) 2-59) 2-58) 2-47) 2-54) 2-53} 2-52) 2-53) 2-56] 2-54) 2-42) 2-41) 2-45) 2-46) 2-48) 2-46) 2-49 a 
2-63} 2-68] 2-78) 2-78! 2-70) 2-68) 2-68) 2-68} 2-68] 2-68! 2-68] 2-68) 2-68! 2-68) 2-64] 2-65) 2-65) 2-65) 2-67 
2-70} 2-61] 2-70) 2-69} 2-66); 2-63) 2-70} 2-70} 2-70) 2-70) 2-70) 2-67) 2-65) 2-65) 2-65) 2-66) 2-64) 2-65) 2-67 
2-83} 2-81} 2-79) 2-87) 2-87) 2-87) 2-89) 2-89} 2-89) 2-89) 2-85) 2-82) 2-79) 2-79} 2-80] 2-81) 2-81] 2-83} 2-84 
2-92) 2-95) 2-95) 2-97) 2-95) 2-98} 3-05) 3-04) 3-03] 3-01] 2-97) 2-93] 2-92) 2-92) 2-93) 2-95) 2-96} 2-97) 2-97 
2-94) 2-91} 2-94) 3-02) 3-01} 3-02} 3-03} 3-03] 3-03} 3-02} 3-02} 3-02) 3-03] 3-02} 3-02} 3-03) 3-03} 3-03] 3-02 
1-91) 1-93) 1-91} 1-94) 1-94) 1-99} 1-99) 1-99} 1-99} 1-99} 1-99} 1-99} 1-99} 1-99) 1-99} 1-97) 1-95) 1-95) 1-98 
1-72} 1-71) 1-68) 1-68} 1-66) 1-66) 1-66) 1-66} 1-66) 1-66) 1-63) 1-64) 1-63} 1-63] 1-63) 1-63} 1-63) 1-63} 1-64 
2-44] 2-38) 2-39) 2-39) 2-37) 2-36] 2-36] 2-36) 2-37; 2-37] 2-36] 2-36) 2-36; 2-36] 2-36) 2-37) 2-37| 2-37) 2-36 
RENT 
5-67| 5-66] 5-57| 5-57] 5-53) 5-52! 5-54] 5-54) 5-54] 5-55) 5-57) 5-57) 5-57) 5-57) 5-57} 5-63} 5-63) 5-63) 5-58 
5-46| 5-42| 5-33) 5-33] 5-29) 5-29) 5-29) 5-29) 5-29] 5-29) 5-35) 5-35] 5-35} 5-35) 5-35} 5-42) 5-42) 5-42) 5-35 
5-88) 5-88] 5-75| 5-75) 5-75) 5-75) 5-75) 5-75) 5-75) 5-75) 5-38) 5-38] 5-38) 5-38] 5-38) 5-38) 5-38) 5-38) 5-50 
5-81| 5-81] 5-75! 5-75| 5-69) 5-69] 5-69} 5-69] 5-69] 5-69] 5-53) 5-53] 5-53] 5-53) 5-53) 5-53} 5-53) 5-53) 5-58 
5-07| 5-07| 5-07| 5-07] 4-96] 4-96] 4-95] 4-96] 4-96] 4-96] 4-96] 4-96] 4-96] 4-96) 4-96] 4-96] 4-96] 4-96) 4-96 
5-76| 5-76| 5-70| 5-70| 5-71; 5-71] 5-78| 5-78] 5-78] 5-78| 5-84| 5-84| 5-84 5-84] 5-84] 5-93| 5-93| 5-93) 5-84 
6-191 6-03| 5-94] 5-941 5-941 5-94) 5-94 5-94] 5-94] 5-94] 5-81] 5-81] 5-81| 5-81] 5-81] 5-81] 5-81] 5-81] 5-86 
6-09| 6-03] 6-09] 6-09} 5-97| 5-83] 5-88] 5-83] 5-83] 5-88] 5-83) 5-88] 5-83] 5-88] 5-83] 5-88] 5-87] 5-88] 5-88 
5-91] 5-91 5-63] 5-63) 5-50! 5-50) 5-59] 5-50} 5:50) 5-50] 5:55) 5-56) 5-56} 5-56) 5-56] 5-59) 5-59) 5-59] 5-55 
5-55| 5-53| 5-23] 5-23) 5-221 8-29] 5-24] 5-24] 5-24) 5-30] 5-31] 5-31] 5-31] 5-31) 5-31] 5-42) 5-42} 5-42] 5-32 
TABLE IV.—WHOLESALE PRICES OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES, 1929-1935 
Commodities Unit | Dec. | Dec. | Dec | Dec. | Dec. Commodities Unit | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
1929 | 1932 | 1933 | 1984 | 1935 1929 | 1932 | 1933 | 1984 | 19385 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Ontsey eae eee Se bush.| 0-634] 0-210) 0-298} 0-442} 0-298] Cotton yarns........ lb. | 0-357) 0-210} 0-270] 0-310) 0-290 
Wineatr tomate. tee bush.| 1-378] 0-424] 0-603] 0-792] 0-847|| Gingham............ lb. 1-017] 0-959) 0-959} 0-959] 0-797 
LOUT. aa cpk Rote br]. | 8+600] 4-400) 5-200! 5-400) 5-700)| Wool, raw........... lb. 0-240] 0-090] 0-195) 0-140) 0-180 
DUCA, Tawa ete Vn hoial Ea oe-exel poet eee fe eee 1-725} 1-950)! Pulp, groundwood...| ton |29-470/19-650/21-940/19-826|19-593 
Sugar, granulated..... ewt. | 5-270] 4-180] 6-370] 4.895) 4-705!) Pig iron, malleable..| ton |22-000/19-000}19-000)19-000)19-000 
Rubber, raw .s.0m.... lb. | 0-161] 0-038} 0-088] 0-128] 0-133]) Stee] bars........... 1001b | 2-400) 2-250] 2-250) 2-250) 2-250 
Cattle, good steers ...| cwt. | 9-630] 4-100] 5-090] 5-380] 6-330] Copper.............. ewt. {19-750 7-021 9-068] 7-428} 9-407 
Hogs, bacon..........| ewt. |11-940] 3-970] 6-480] 8-120} 8-400}) Lead................ ewt. | 6-500] 3-386] 3-903) 3-220} 4-655 
ides becm.fene...: Ib. | 0-145] 0-048] 0-095} 0-105] 0-148] Spelter.............. ewt. | 6-000] 3-971] 4-720] 3-665) 4-364 
Butter, creamery..... lb. | 0-430] 0-288] 0-252] 0-226] 0-278]| Coal, anthracite..... ton |13-470]13-328]12-454/12-454/12-340 
Cheese. sna. ce Ge i. 5h lb. 0-280] 0-180} 0-160] 0-150} 0-150)| Coal, Nova Scotia...| ton | 6-000} 5-250} 5-250} 5-250 5-250 
Herstire sin: osm sos) doz. | 0-678] 0-406] 0-403) 0-389] 0-424) Gasoline............. gal. | 0-195} 0-186] 0-185] 0-150} 0-150 
Cotton raw ese 05. il} oy. 0-183] 0-082} 0-116) 0-143) 0-139 
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TABLE V.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


IN CANADA BY GROUPS 
ACCORDING TO CHIEF COMPONENT MATERIALS, 1913-1935* 
(Average Prices in 1926=100) 





I II III IV Vv VI VII VIII 
Fibres, Wood, Non- Non-. : 

Groups Animals | Textiles | _Wood Iron Ferrous | Metallic | Chemi- All 
Vegetable} and and Products} and its Metals | Minerals} calsand | Commo- 

Products| their Textile and Products | and their| and their| Allied dities 

Products | Products| Paper Products | Products | Products 

Number (1913-1925.... 67 50 28 21 26 15 16 13 236 

of 1926-1938... 124 74 60 44 39 15 73 73 502 
Commodities | 1934-1935. ... 135 76 85 49 44 18 83 77 567 
PARE E Copan Gane hea tie 58-1 70-9 58-2 63-9 68-9 98-4 56-8 63-4 64-0 

wis i See ale 3a] anal tiay >, ate ols Woes ond 64-8 72-6 56-9 60:3 67-3 94:7 53-7 65:3 65-5 
piecslb erste ag eerste) diaele Bares 75°6 74-0 58-3 56:5 73-9 106-9 52-7 68-1 70-4 
SER IAA Eat As LUIS REE 87:0 85-0 77-6 64-0 104-6 135-1 58-0 78:0 84-3 

Via dhe lv hake ereaete tt i ete cis otek 124-5 110-4 114-6 79-8 151-8 143-9 71:6 98-1 114-3 

shalt tal ey etonsthaceateletasahe tare stacey 127-9 127-1 157-1 89-1 156-9 141-9 82-3 118-7 127-4 
ALERT INER RE SO CIEETC 136-1 140-8 163-8 109-6 139-1 133-5 93-6 117-5 134-0 
FOV AO re APSO es 167-0 145-1 176-5 154-4 168-4 135-5 112-2 141-5 155-9 
POA AS AW NDS 103-5 109-6 96-0 129-4 128-0 97-0 116-6 117-0 110-0 

Nai sate ts iets ce as RRS 86-2 96-0 101-7 106-3 104-6 97-3 107-0 105-4 97-3 
Piece Shee cey arate alece Onna, « & 83-7 95:0 116-9 113-0 115-8 95-3 104-4 104-4 98-0 
Ubrclay dle Sean Gcia Sues eT AE 89-2 91-8 117-9 105-9 111-0 94-8 104-1 102-5 99-4 
Hravel ate voiletars a lees Gileye MMe: aba c vee 100-6 100-3 112-5 101-6 104:5 103-9 100-3 99-6 102-6 
LO2B eserves ane. Bre en A 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1 Vy UE ene IN eae OR 98-3 101-9 93-7 98-5 96-2 91-5 96-5 98-3 97-7 
JO28 0. dene ahah ares eeeeere ee 93-0 108-1 94-5 98-7 93-2 92-0 92-5 95-3 96-4 
RIDA Ue Wye Sean at inne se, SAE 91-6 109-0 91-3 93-9 93-7 99-2 92-9 95-4 95-6 
T9SO Seu ceoe Bicone oats ei eee ODE 99-1 81-8 88:7 91-1 80-7 91-3 92-8 86:6 
19ST. SRE Rs: Bete kn ales 56-9 73°9 73-4 79-1 87-4 64-6 86-5 86-7 72-1 
GS Dini ed ERAN ns Re creator 54-8 59-7 69-7 69-1 86-3 59-0 85-5 83-9 66-7 
UA eA rsa ina hb ater a 59-3 59-4 69-7 §2-8 85-4 64:3 84-4 81-3 67-1 
Ee CPE SRS een PEM OS aise is ee 66-6 67-2 72°9 65-4 87-0 64:3 86:0 81-2 71-6 
Py LOGO ae meri eRe atras tea 67-3 70-3 70-3 64-6 87-2 69-1 85-4 79-2 72° 
Maro LOD Sten 2 arate esate eee 97-9 107-1 93-3 98-8 94-1 90-2 93-0 96-1 97-7 
PUNE SOLE a cee emen et ery ces 96-4 105-8 93 -9 99-1 92-7 92-3 91-3 95-2 96-9 
Dept Oas eer ire: comin ans 86-9 114-0 93-9 99-0 92-6 91-9 92-4 94-6 95-4 
WSC 1928 ee res Bi heer cos 86-3 109-4 93-2 98-3 93-0 95-1 93-4 94-2 94-6 
Man 1G 0re en aa tinapite se 88-5 110-0 92-8 94-9 93-5 107-1 92-7 95-0 95-6 
SUMS (LOZ WON alco ue one oe 84-8 107-7 91-6 94-0 93-8 98-7 93-0 95-6 93-4 
Hept QI. ao mek. come ae ee 98-9 108-9 91-2 93-7 93-8 98-2 93-2 95-5 97-8 
Dec 929 eee aN, Be arse 93-9 109-8 89-6 93-2 93-4 96-5 93-4 95-1 96-0 
Marl O30 “Gris teeta cite ny ya 84-9 106-1 85-8 91-8 92-5 93-1 93-3 94-1 91-8 
Pune LOS Ore ee aoe in a 83-0 97-0 82-1 89-1 91-2 77-8 90-5 93-0 87-7 
Sept LOs Naa seca ee comets 69-8 93-4 79°2 86-2 90-4 73°7 90-8 92-0 82-1 
IDSC OSOR Pee as se Ae 59-3 90:5 76-9 85-2 89-0 71-6 89-4 90-3 Cl 
INTROS el eles aeaere cate 58-7 80-6 74:3 | 81-3 87-8 68-6 86-9 87-9 74-5 
Atatey WUE LEP eee aii nel beey te 57-9 70:5 74:6 79-7 87-4 62-1 84-8 86-7 71-8 
SeVt lod L tae nee ete 54-0 69-0 2:4 76°8 86-8 60-7 86-5 84-6 69-7 
PEGE LOS Ars SS ce BUR ewes Fale 56-4 66-4 71-8 76-7 87-3 66-3 87-5 &6-6 70-4 
ES ee) pd RES Tash te rane ROY, tA 57°5 63-2 70-8 73°2 86-3 60-2 86:3 84-0 69-0 
MUNG PLO S Dwyer eter er ieee 54-7 57-0 69-3 70-5 86-6 56-6 85-9 83-5 66-4 
: 2 . . 86-0 58-9 85-9 83-4 65-9 

86-2 57-5 86-1 83-5 64-0 

85-0 59-8 84-8 81-8 64-3 

85-2 68-0 82-7 80-8 67-5 

85-5 67-5 85-0 81-5 68-9 

86:7 66-5 85-8 80:8 69-0 

87-2 66-0 86-2 81-0 72-1 

87-5 64-1 85-6 81-9 72-0 

86-6 62-1 86-1 81-7 71:9 

86-8 63-7 86-1 80-4 71-1 

86-9 64-0 86-4 80-6 71-4 

87-2 63-9 86-4 80-4 71-9 

87:6 65-2 85-9 80-5 72-0 

87-4 67-9 85-8 80-2 72-5 

87-4 70-7 85-3 79-9 72-3 

87-2 69-6 85-4 79:8 71-5 

87-1 68-9 84-6 79-8 71-5 

87-1 69-9 84-9 79-5 71-6 

87-1 vaael 85-2 76-9 72-3 

8-1 73:6 85-0 77-4 73-1 

87-2 73:3 85-0 77-4 (2:7 

87-2 71-4 85-4 77-5 72-6 





* Preliminary figures for 1935. 
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TABLE VI.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
IN CANADA, BY GROUPS, ACCORDING TO ‘‘PURPOSE,”’ 1913-1935* 


(Average Prices in 1926=100) 








I. Consumers’ Goods II. Producers’ Goods 
Producers’ Materials 
Foods, Pro- 
Groups beverages ducers’ Building 
All and Other All equip- and Manu- 
tobacco ment All construc- | facturers 
tion 

1913-1925... 98 74 24 146 15 131 32 99 

| Number of commodities.. .} 1926-1933. . 204 116 88 351 22 329 97 232 
| 1934-1935. . 236 126 110 402 24 378 ill 267 
61-9 61-8 62-2 67-4 55-1 69-1 67-0 69-5 

62-7 65-2 59-7 69-7 52-0 72-1 62-0 74:3 

65-6 68-6 61-8 77-0 53-1 80-2 60-5 84-8 

74-7 81-7 65-8 88-1 55-7 92-5 69-6 97-9 

95-4 109-4 77-6 119-6 69-6 126-3 87-6 135-5 

107-0 119-4 91-4 131-5 80-4 138-3 100-9 147-2 

118-7 128-2 106-7 139-0 90-7 145-5 117-3 152-2 

140-0 151-0 126-3 163-1 108-6 170-4 144-0 176-6 

108-0 105-4 111-4 112-8 113-8 112-6 122-8 110-2 

95-1 90-2 101-4 99-1 104-1 98-2 108+7 95-8 

93-7 91-2 97-0 97-8 102-5 97-1 111-9 93-7 

93-2 90-4 96-8 99-5 102-7 99-0 106-6 97-5 

97-2 97-7 96-5 104-9 99-2 105-5 102-9 106-2 
100-9 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
95-7 99-4 93-3 98-5 101-1 98-1 96-1 98-6 

95-6 99-6 92-9 96-7 93-7 97-0 97-4 96-9 

94-7 100-0 91-1 96-3 94-6 96-5 99-0 95-9 

89-3 93-1 86:8 82-8 92-9 81-7 90-8 79°7 

76-2 70-4 80-0 67-9 90-0 65-4 81-9 61-7 

71-3 61-5 77-8 63-1 88-7 60-2 77-2 56-5 

71-1 63-8 76-0 63-1 86-0 60-5 78-3 57-5 

74-1 69-7 77-0 67°83 88-9 65-5 82-5 62-6 

73-6 70:3 75-7 69-6 89-8 67-3 82-1 64-8 

96-1 100-2 93-5 99-0 95-7 99-4 96-0 100-1 

95-4 98-9 93-1 98-8 92-4 99-5 96-5 100-2 

96-4 101-7 92-8 93-7 92-8 93-8 98-6 92-8 

94-5 97:4 92-5 93-4 94-5 93-3 98-1 92-3 

94-6 98-8 91-8 96-1 94-1 96:3 100-6 95-4 

93:4 96-7 91-2 93-5 94-0 93-4 98-6 92-2 

96-0 103-7 90-8 98:9 94-7 99-4 99-6 99-3 

95-3 103-3 90-0 95-9 96-2 95-9 97-9 95-5 

93-3 100-2 88-7 89-5 96-2 88-8 96-1 87-2 

89-5 94.2 86-4 85-0 91-4 84-3 92-2 82-5 

86-1 86-7 85-7 76-7 91-2 75-1 86:8 72-5 

83.2 81-0 84-6 71-3 91-5 69-0 85-0 65-5 
79-2 76-2 81-2 69-0 90-6 66-6 83-8 62-8 

75°4 68-9 79-8 68-0 89-1 65-7 82-8 61-9 

74-4 66-9 79-4 65-1 89-3 62-4 79-9 58-5 
73°6 65-4 79-0 67-4 91-1 64-8 79-3 61-6 

72-5 64-2 78-0 66-0 90-8 63-2 78-9 59-7 
70:5 59-7 77-7 63-1 88-1 60-3 76-8 56-6 
71-6 62-2 77-8 61-5 88-1 58:5 76-2 54-6 

70-0 59-5 77-0 58-5 87-7 55-3 75°7 50-8 

69-3 59-8 75°7 59-5 87-1 56-4 75-1 53-2 
70-4 63-9 74-8 64-6 84-8 62-4 78-9 59-6 

72°7 65-7 77°3 65-6 85-6 63-4 80-8 60-4 
73°3 67-4 77°3 64-3 87-2 61-8 80-6 58-6 

75-9 72-8 78-0 67-1 87-9 64-8 82-2 61:8 
74-1 69-7 77-1 68-8 89-2 66-5 83-9 63-6 

73°9 69-6 . 76-7 68-9 89-5 66-6 82-7 63-9 

72-9 67-9 76-2 68-3 89-6 65-9 81-4 63-3 

73°4 68-5 76-7 68-5 89-7 66-1 81-8 63-4 

74-0 69-9 76-7 69-3 89-7 66-5 81-6 63-9 

Mar. 1935 73°7 70°2 76:1 69-3 89-7 67-0 81-4 64-5 
April 1935 73-5 70-3 75-7 70:7 89-9 68-6 81-3 66-4 
IS yislOSS een ee Seen te ate wie wclne ae aD. 73°2 69-7 75-6 70:6 89-9 68-5 81-4 66-3 
DUNOUELOGO? eee ca Me ae ONe, alate a aiciaoes 72-9 68-6 75-7 69-4 89-9 67-1 82:0 64-6 
AU RTI a oa N cen GO GS Hees 73-1 69-7 75-3 68-7 89-7 66-4 82-5 63-7 
Aniemel O35 cance EA Lo ae RE ORE 73-0 69-3 75-4 69-2 89-8 66-9 82-4 64-3 
S15) 0c BEB omen ie Re AI AG 5 Rear Pa 73°3 70-7 75-0 70-2 89-8 68-0 82-5 65-5 
OC TEM OSE Ae cies arene cock ce cde wiele-s, She bie 74-2 72-5 75-3 70-6 89-7 68-5 82-2 66-2 
INOW OSD Sacer ttre cate nak Sem) oe lone eo sclote 74-1 72-2 75-4 69-6 89-6 67-4 82-4 64-8 
TD OCH OSD So erates ck ce octet Meg's wrelos Be He 74-3 72-4 75-6 69-4 90-1 67-1 83-2 64-4 





* Preliminary figures for 1935. 
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TABLE VII—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN CANADA BY GROUPS ACCORDING TO “ORIGIN,”’ 1913-1935* 


(Average Prices in 1926=100) 


Raw and | Fully and I. Farm Near ae and 
Groups partly | chiefly 5 he II aig 9 IV 
manu- manu- |---| Marine Forest Mineral 


factured | factured 
Field Animal |Canadian 








1913-1925. . 107 129 87 53 36 8 PAI 67 

Number of commodities.. .{ 1926-1933. . 232 276 167 90 59 16 52 183 
1934-1935. . 245 322 186 105 70 16 Eye 203 

63-8 64-8 58-2 70-4 62-6 64-4 63-9 67-0 

66-5 65-5 63-8 72-5 69-1 63-6 60-3 64-2 

72°7 71-9 73-1 74-4 77-6 64-6 56-5 68-3 

85-1 84-5 85-3 86:3 89-6 69-0 64-0 81-4 

113-8 113-7 122-2 112-6 129-8 88-1 78-2 102-6 

120-7 127-6 131-3 129-9 132-9 111-1 89-1 111-3 

131-5 132-5 139-3 143-0 145-5 114-3 109-6 112-4 

155-7 156-8 169-5 146-6 161-6 111-7 154-4 131-4 

107-5 116-7 103-4 109-6 102-8 91-6 129-4 117-6 

94-8 100-5 89-1 95-5 86-7 91-9 106-3 105-8 

91-1 103-1 89-3 95-6 79-8 3°6 113-0 105-8 

94-8 101-9 93-9 92-0 87-0 92-5 105-9 104-6 

100-8 103-8 102-3 100-6 100-4 98-3 101-6 101-6 

100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

99-9 96-5 97-9 100-5 102-1 100-2 98-3 94-6 

97-4 95-0 92-2 105-1 100-7 100-6 98-6 91-5 

97-5 93-0 90-1 105-5 100-8 105-3 93-7 92-8 

82-2 87-3 76-3 95-6 82-3 95-3 88-5 88-4 

61-9 74°83 57-7 73-9 56:3 75-6 79-0 81-9 

55-0 69-8 55-1 60-6 48-4 63-8 69-2 81-4 

56-6 70°2 59-3 61-0 51-0 62-9 63-0 80-6 

63-5 73°4 64-8 68-2 59-0 71-1 65-5 82-2 

66-2 73°3 65-4 70-6 63-4 69-7 66-6 82-6 

MEST 1928 ists Ooh ccolencc Maco eee i eee 101-4 95-7 96-9 105-2 107-1 94-2 98-7 91-8 
DuUme yO? Fi Bok oo chee ee a eee 98-3 95-3 95-2 102-6 102-5 96-7 98-9 90-8 
Sept 928. e hehe Wa eee kee 93-8 95-1 86-5 108-9 95-0 105-2 98-9 91-3 
WECEI928 ocdosew ce devas Men ne eee: 94-0 93-8 86-0 106-5 95-5 107-7 98-3 92-3 
Mara.1929 co Ac ee See ee 96-6 93-2 88-1 107-0 98-0 105-4 94-7 93-5 
June 1929). ee Ghd es eye 92-9 91-1 84-2 103-5 93-1 102-8 93-9 93-0 
Septl929. ei gone... to ae eee 101-8 94-1 96-1 105-2 107-7 105-5 93-5 92-7 
TIECRIO29 es BA) hoc aie a ee ee 98-9 93-2 91-5 106-7 104-5 107-0 93-1 92-3 
Marl OSs cd sees Bnd oe ee ee ee 89-8 91-3 83-1 103-0 91-1 97-4 91-6 91-2 
UTC 01930 Fe DN So ee a 84-6 87-2 80-4 92-8 86-1 94-8 89-0 87-8 
Sept li9s0 Fs shams cs)Ag) hen ee 74-0 84-8 69-3 90-0 71-2 91-3 86-0 87-2 
DIECHLIB On sae. 8 05) ee ee 67-3 81-5 60-5 88-0 61-8 87-0 85-1 85-3 
Marsel 03 Io 8 i885 o4 sncdc eas eee 64-4 78-0 59-3 80-2 59-4 75-3 81-2 84-2 
Junerel 93Te He. os see eee 61-3 74-0 58-5 70-8 56-0 72-7 79-6 80-2 
epee LOST 2 Was eso os de de eee 58-5 72+4 54-9 69-2 52-6 73°5 76:8 80-8 
DECE1OSE 4.) Gaus aia xs Mana ee 60-2 72-6 57-1 67-0 53-8 71-6 76-7 83-4 
Miar sil 932: 0. 848 0 so. eee 58-0 TAigls 57-3 63-8 52-6 66-5 73-1 81-4 
DUNO 2 2 eee Oe oo cee be 53-8 69-4 54-5 57-9 47-6 61-9 70-6 81-1 
Sept 932K. abe. i ee eo eee 54-2 69-3 54-5 61-6 47-3 60-8 64-5 81-2 
DYE CHH98 2 vets Ses ais a eee ea 51-0 67-8 51-0 58-8 42-6 60-0 63-9 81-2 
Mar SN 988 hae e ceils RA ee 52-1 67-8 52-5 59-5 44-6 58-5 63-1 80-0 
Tune, Hl 983 8... ey. ee ee ee ee 57-6 70-2 61-6 59-9 2-5 60-3 61-9 79-8 
Sept oss aes, . Cae ie ee 59-9 71-5 62-7 62-7 54-6 66-5 64-0 81-6 
DGCRE LOSS h scien dca roseeen ee meen 58-9 72-0 60-3 65-3 53-6 66-8 64-7 82-2 
WG 3 CINCY GS Nh MR a tS ee 62-3 75-1 64-2 71-0 56-9 68-5 65-5 82-7 
June ISE Su Ses ke cn ee 64-6 73:0 65-3 68-0 59-6 69-2 66-4 82-1 
Septal 9a4a2 S833. ce eee eee 64-8 73:5 66:7 67-5 61-2 75:3 65-4 81-8 
DIECCHEIOS 4 Fa Bees also AA eee ee oe 64-3 72-5 64-9 67-7 61-6 70:5 64-6 82-2 
Jamel OS Se. Sosy Se ee ee 64-9 73°7 65-3 68-3 61-4 72-9 68-8 82-3 
Bebe Osa alee oN. eee ene 65-2 74-4 65-5 70-1 62-0 72:9 68-8 82-4 
Mar. OSDIR NETO. OF Die wregt a4 toe 65-5 74-3 65-7 70-2 62-7 74:1 68-6 82-5 
Aprile O35 fe: Satcck ©. becca pene eee 66-6 74-3 67-3 69-5 64-7 72-0 67-9 82-7 
Ma Vip OSS ts Be tie) 5 Rees Oy ee 66-5 73°3 66-3 69-6 64-1 70-0 67-8 81-9 
JuMOMl OSb ye Ne. eee, aE eee 65-1 72-6 64-6 68-7 61-4 66-8 68-0 81-7 
Jalyl 3G. the dis «ya Lakes ote eee 65-2 72-8 64-6 68-8 61-5 68-4 64:2 82-4 
Arto LOSS. aoe: ccleaner ee 65-2 72-4 64-4 69-8 61-8 67-6 * 64-2 82-7 
Sept. 1935 A Ae MR a Hes cotta aay ess 67-2 72-4 65-0 72-0 64-7 68-7 65-1 82-8 
OChMr1s5 yo, ohare LA es Se. ee 68-0 73°4 66-1 73-4 65:8 67-6 64-8 83-1 
ING V#1935 5 1c Bee ee ns otescker es ee eee 67-5 72-9 65-0 73-4 65-0 67-8 65-3 83-1 
Deerosbs. .vaede: &. bcisk Pemome eee 67-3 72-9 64-7 73-4 65-4 67:7 65-6 83-0 


* Preliminary figures for 1935. 
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Prices in Great Britain and Other Countries 


The accompanying tables numbered VIII to 
XXIII give index numbers of retail prices 
of foods and cost of living and of wholesale 
prices in several of the principal commercial 
and industrial countries for 1934 and for pre- 
ceding dates to show the movements of prices 
in comparison with those in Canada. The in- 
formation in the following tables is obtained 
for the most part from publications of the 
governmental or other authority compiling the 
index number, but in some cases from the 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the League 
of Nations, Geneva, which bulletin publishes 
figures for other countries. The quarterly 
supplement to Prices and Price Indexes issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
also contains index numbers for other countries. 


Great Britain 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour (Table X) is “ designed 
to measure the average increase in the cost 
of maintaining unchanged the pre-war stand- 
ard of living of the working classes.” This 
index number moved downward during the 
first months of the year until April, and in 
June an upward movement began. The index 
number in November, 1935, was 2 per cent 
higher than a year previous. The general index 
number followed closely the movement in 
food prices, as other groups showed only small 
fluctuations, rent increasing slightly, clothing 
and sundries decreasing slightly, while the fuel 
and light group was at the same level as a year 
ago. : 

WHOLESALE Prices—Except for small re- 
verses in two months, the Board of Trade index 
number (Table XI) advanced slowly and 
steadily throughout the year and for Novem- 
ber, 1935, the advance was 4:2 per cent over 
the same month of 1934. In these twelve 
months, food advanced 2 per cent and indus- 
trial materials 5-3 per cent. The most notable 
advances in this period were in the non-fer- 
nous metal group which increased 16-8 per 
cent, wool which advanced 13-1 per cent, 
“other textiles” which advanced 18-1 per 


cent due entirely to the large increases in hemp 
and jute prices, and chemicals and oils which 
advanced 7-3 per cent. 


France 

Cost or Livinc.—Table XII shows that the 
index number of the cost of living in Paris 
has fallen each quarter from the third quarter 
of 1983 to the same quarter of 1935. . Each 
of the five groups were also at a lower level 
than in the same period in 1934. 

WHOLESALE Prices.—In contrast with the 
downward movement in the cost of living, 
wholesale prices (Table XIII) advanced be- 
tween November 1934 and November 1935 by 
1-7 per cent, due to higher prices for indus- 
trial materials, although foods were lower. 


Germany 

Cost or Livine—The cost of hving (Table 
XIV) varied only slightly from month to 
month during 1935. In November it was 0:5 
per cent higher than a year previous, with very 
slight increases in all groups except heat and 
light. 

WHOLESALE Priczes.—Wholesale prices (Table 
XV) also advanced during the year, a total of 
2 per cent up to November, with increases in 
each of the four main groups. 


United States 

Cost or Livinc.—Except for slight decreases 
in the fuel and light group and the miscel- 
laneous group, all groups showed advances and 
the total index number advanced slightly 
over 2 per cent between November 1934 and 
October 1935 (Table XXII). The principal 
advance was in food prices amounting to 6:7 
per cent. 

WHOLESALE Prices.—Between October 1934 
and October 1935, wholesale prices (Table 
XXIII) advanced 5:2 per cent. The most 
notable changes in this period were advances 
of 10-8 per cent in farm products, 13-6 per 
cent in foods, 11:7 per cent in hides and leather 
products and 5-1 per cent in chemicals and 
drugs. 
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yyuour peyrwoeds ur Suruurseq iojrenY (6) *qYYWOUT SUtMOT[OJ IOJ OANSTT (f) ‘Y}UOUL SnoTAeId Joy eMsty (2) “Jospnq poo] A[rure}y ATYoom Jo ySOD (p) “YIWoUr oy4 Jo O[PpIUL oy} OF yso1vEU 
OJP 94} IO} St 9[qBY SI} Ul USAIS OINSYg oY} Pus A]YSTUZIO} poye[No][Bo ST JoquINnuU XopUt STY} Jozvor1oyy ‘ee6l “ysnSny [tyUN yAQUOUI Jo B[ppryy (92) “YyUOU JO 4sIIG (gq) “IvoA IOJOBvIOAY (D) 
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TABLE X.—INDEX NUMBER OF COST OF LIVING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Ministry or Lasour 
Base: July, 1914=100 








COU GJ uly fc esac bic okicterate crete oe erie vate ee ere eerie: 
191 TJ y aoe ae oe oe Se ee ne es oe ee aoe 
AGIUS=July eree coe cr ete meee cere ere eRe ore 
NOLO = Finliy ss 2 a a.s eitele eiader states che Guctere cheer oie than: 
O20 =—Jaly.c bcos hiciale pom cetee ie ee aera eee ee 
19Q1I=STuhy sie sais gerat eo rere eae tee ee ote 
O22 ——Juliyis « araverrOaeientsraterne Miao er eee ae ate tera 





LOST —Jrally ete PRR ee aa da rere ree reagent 
HOS 2 —T uly’ ik cecta ele esate corte als us Seo ie Eis RM Rees ere 
A933 =—JUly ccc aia telnreerocs clas sce tere Rae Oates oer eee 
1 934—J anu ary ses ccos caste; se.cvereraratters eatery Merona eee 


November 
December 


AMBUSE |. nocsoctau wie cielo ntore nein reer nett eee 


November 
December 





1930—January... 


cane eee 


December 
1935—January... 


August.... 
September 
October... 
November 


Fuel Cost 
Food Rent Clothing and Other of 
ight living 
161 100 160 135 120 145-150 
204 100 205 140-145 140 180 
210 102 320 175-180 180 200-205 
209 106 360 185-190 195 205-210 
258 115-120 425 230 220 252 
220 145 290 260 210 219 
180 153 240 190 195 184 
162 147 220 180-185 185 169 
162 147 225 185 180 170 
167 147 230 180 180 173 
161 150 220 195 180 170 
159 151 210-215 170 180 166 
157 151 220 165 180 165 
149 153 215-220 165-170 180 161 
141 153 210-215 170 175 155 
130 154 195 170 175 147 
125 154 185-190 165-170 170-175 143 
118 156 180-185 165-170 170-175 138 
124 156 185 170-175 170-175 142 
122 156 185-190 165-170 170-175 141 
125 156 185-190 170 170-175 143 
127 156 185-190 170 170-175 144 
47 156 185-190 170 170-175 144 
125 156 185-190 170-175 170-175 143 
124 156 185-190 170-175 170 142 
122 156 185-190 170-175 170 141 
119 156 185-190 170-175 170 139 
118 158 185-190 170 170 139 
120 158 185-190 170 170 140 
126 158 185-190 165-170 170 143 
126 158 185-190 165-170 170 143 
125 158 185 165-170 170 143 
128 158 185 170 170 145 
131 158 185 170 170 147 
TABLE XI.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
BoarpD oF TRADE 
Base: 1930=100 
Total 
Indus- 
trial 
Iron | Non- Other |Chem-|} Mis- | Mate- | Total 
Coal and |ferrous|Cotton| Wool | Tex- | icals cel- rials all 
Steel | Metals tiles and |laneous|] and Ar- 
Oils Mantv- | ticles 
fact- 
ures 
106-7 | 102-7 | 119-5 | 117-4 | 117-3 | 120-4 | 103-2 | 105-6 | 108-1 108:5 
96-0 | 100-1 | 95-0 | 101-6 | 101-9 | 96-3 | 100-7 | 100-0 | 99-5 99-7 
102-7 95-9 | 85-1 &1-7 | 78-8 | 80-9} 93-5 | 91-3 90-5 90-5 
99-1 91-1 77:3 78-8 | 78-4 76:7 | 88:5 | 85-1 85-8 85-8 
108-5 | 91-7 | 90-7] 79-8 | 81-4] 81:5] 91-5 84-5 87-7 89-3 
98:7 | 90-8 HOO |, 12o° Onli dhe 74-0 | 88:8 | 76:8 | 81-7 83-1 
106-3 | 92-7 | 81-6 77-1 73°8 74-1 91:5 | 80-5 84-§ 84:7 
97-1 | 94:9 | 94-3 84-8 | 90-1 75:7 | 90:9 | 87-4 89-5 86-8 
106-5 | 96-8 | 86-9} 83-5 | 112-8 | 71:0 | 88-8 | 88-1] 91-2 88-8 
98-9 | 98-9 | 83-8] 89-1 89-1 62-7 | 86-7] 89-0} 89-0 87-3 
103-6 | 99-2 | 79-6] 87-8 | 84-5] 62:5 | 87-2 | 87-3 88-2 87-8 
103-5 | 99-6 | 79-9 | &7-9 85-6 | 63-6 | 86-7] 86-0] 88-1 87-5 
104-0 | 99-8 | 79-9] 88-8 | 84-7) 64-4 88:2 | 86-3 88-5 87-8 
104-1 | 99-7 | 80-3] 89-3 | 85-6] 66:2] 90-0] 86-6] 89-1 88-3 
104-1 99-7 79-8 | 88-8 | 84-1 65-9 | 90-5 | 86-1 88-8 88-0 
103-7 | 99-8 | 80-5 | 86-3 82-3 65-5 | 90-4] 85-0] 88-1 86-9 
103-5 | 100-0 |. 84-2 | 85-6] 84-3 66-0} 90-1 85-0 | 88-6 87-5 
99-5 | 100-2 | 88-0 | 86-6} 87-7 | 67-0] 91-5] 85-9} 89-5 88-2 
99-3 | 100-2 | 87-2 | 85-3 89-0 | 67-7 | 90-7] 86-1 89-4 88-4 
99-1 | 100-3 87-2 | 86-3 | 92-6 | 68-1 89-6 | 8€-1 89-7 88-0 
99-0 | 100-4 | 88-1 84-8 | 93-0 | 68-5] &9-7 | 86-2] 89-8 88-4 
101-1 | 100-6 | 89-8 | 83-6] 93:8] 72-5] 90-4] 86-2] 90-4 89-6 
103-5 | 100-9 | 93-4 86:6 | 94-8 | 75-0 | 92-9 | 87-2] 92-0 91-1 
105-0 | 101-8 | 93-3 88-5 | 96-8 | 75-1 93-0 | 87-9 | 92-8 91-2 


re 


Pe 


October scun. suidoso dastacastiten ieee aoe ae 


ed 


Cereals 





118 
9 


SOHN ARMOWORNONINUN GE 


0 


Meat, 
Fish 
and 

Eggs 


109-9 


97-6 


Other 


Food 
and 
To- 


bacco 


103-4 
103-1 
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TABLE XII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN FRANCE (PARIS) (a) 


GENERAL SratisTicaAL OFFICE 
Base: 1914=100 


a Food Heat and Rent Clothing 





light 
OST 5 at Ree 2 eg ae 260 164 100 296 
1920—Ist quarter 308 200 100 405 
3rd“ 358 349 100 518 
1921—ist  “ 350 319 100 398 
8rd“ 310 307 121 318 
1922 — tet. 301 302 140 312 
3rd,“ 288 291 175 326 
1993—Ist,. |“ 332 308 200 356 
ve es 338 340 200 385 
1924—i1st./< 378 356 200 412 
ara it 373 360 200 440 
| 1925—Ist << 403 370 200 440 
ard“ 419 373 220 460 
| 1926—Ist  “ 473 447 220 524 
“ts tl 562 541 250 635 
1927—Ist 554 570 250 565 
3rd“ 525 543 275 563 
1928—ist  “ 521 547 275 581 
Sedat 536 510 300 591 
1929—Ist  “ 578 535 300 594 
3rd“ 577 569 350 604 
1930—1st “ 579 633 350 626 
3rd“ 626 615 350 626 
1981—iIst  “ 641 633 350 554 
Srda it 607 609 360 526 
1932—ist “ 561 620 360 499 
S 534 606 375 499 
1ss— 1a, i“ 542 617 375 499 
Beda 53 600 375 504 
1962—ist... |“ 548 614 375 504 
2ady, 1 544 563 375 504 
et ae 525 573 375 504 
ath i 516 595 375 490 
1935—Ist “ 494 592 400 490 
od. 491 560 400 490 
ara) 466 533 363 490 





(a) For general index number on gold basis, see Table VIII. 


TABLE XIII—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN FRANCE (a) 


GENERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
Base: July, 1914=100 




















Sundries 








see c eee rl| seo ee eae 


ee ee ee ee ed 


eee oe ee slo seer sere 


es ee ee 


iW a0 0189/5 ell) ele ene ieriny 6 


Min- AllIn-} Na- 

— Veget- |Animal | Sugar, All erals Tex- | Miscel-| dustrial} tional 

able | Foods | Cotfee,| Foods and tiles |laneous; Ma- Pro- 

Foods Cocoa Metals terials | ducts 
1904 Vantary ye yactiente sen tes 399 437 550 44] 525 693 500 560 
uly We eee eee ae he 416 423 514 436 479 677 493 539 
1905— January cc te cee ss se. 484 435 437 455 516 717 552 587 
iY Nets Arshad ten rsd eR age 514 480 498 497 562 755 597 631 
1O26=-JANUAT Y= ascetics cee 538 511 562 531 698 887 695 748 

ATT Geen Wt Seat dept Babee Se 788 552 861 703 1025 1147 863 985 733 

TOR —-VaNUAry esas whe es ses « 624 544 705 605 683 628 668 662 640 

ANT eget deat aerate eee ae 617 529 637 585 639 757 652 677 611 

1928—January ss. hie esas: 568 513 627 556 591 733 693 676 593 

UL yar eE ee ee eres he 616 524 721 597 584 766 671 673 622 
1920—JANUAaLy $5.2 es tes cle che ¢ 616 580 605 599 610 775 671 683 

UU A ethon dence nchincy arti mae 585 603 604 596 622 690 649 653 639 

1930—VanUary stench ns les 440 604 539 526 595 558 671 619 606 

LLC et eee eee, 501 598 504 542 519 471 630 556 598 

1931 VaAnary ss nee et eh clon 503 602 437 533 417 338 565 462 567 

(TU a aise aco penne’ heron 480 562 486 516 398 317 503 423 532 

1932 —JONUALYs eae eh cle lel 488 466 459 474 362 258 426 362 477 

(UAVs eat acre satan AI OIkA ore 451 488 483 472 325 246 419 346 468 

1935 —UanUATY ss. cee teat 363 496 443 432 331 255 428 354 446 

UD ee ee, Lee eee eee « 396 418 469 418 378 281 440 379 431 

TOS4—-VAnUary:s scan sete cores. s 361 440 466 413 356 273 429 366 434 

Lire see bats S eee aes 358 380 466 386 347 252 389 340 400 

Octoberks Ae Serie, 350 365 426 370 340 251 389 338 388 

November............ 349 356 413 363 337 254 386 336 382 

Wecemberse st... s. 317 354 421 351 335 266 384 338 373 

1935—January.........%..... 314 360 426 353 346 7 391 346 381 

CORUALY/ sar’. eee le seve 321 361 412 354 336 268 397 345 383 

Mica Cie vat er ne et ott ots 303 350 412 342 339 271 397 346 377 

BAND TU Nee ene me Od eee 315 852 406 346 341 277 393 347 376 

BYE eee Rate cie oaks 333 338 415 350 358 289 396 356 377 

MUNG eee ee eee ts hh ay Ul 323 408 333 352 284 396 353 366 

‘Ae aoa pice Chan HBr ee 267 344 386 320 349 278 388 347 853 

JNUTON CLT Acts cunkeee Wray aes 294 364 383 339 352 Pa 393 348 366 

Septembers=) 67.2... ..<- 304 365 386 343 361 260 389 346 370 

Octobere ere eee as: 303 367 382 343 362 282 396 855 374 

November. 20... ... 300 375 388 347 360 300 394 359 377 


(a) For general index number on gold basis, see Table IX. 





Pro- 


ducts 


Im- 
ported | General 


Index 





ee 


SS Se 








1925—July....... 


FEDERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 


ad 


1926-— January & be vnedn ss see ameee a oot ee aree sinters 


July 


July 





BOSSA TanGahy Wok ews xc AES En Bee ee 


weer wwe 


Ce 2 od 


ee rd 


VOS1— Tan Var y ioe i es.c tee ae he te ou lee eerenaterens rea ial 


Sully ae ee 


ally ee 


ee rd 


er rd 


er ce re er cg 


ee ATUATY Stahl aC ics Meiers te paleo ane Se 


ee 


ee ee er er ce] 


Cd 


Ce Ce 2 


ry 


eee eee eer error er ee eres eeesesere 


AHOTISE sa seted bisih a's, his Bales Salads as aaemeietema reeset: 


October... 


Peco er et ere reer se ere ees oeeseeese 


Ce 


ee ee ec) 


* Revised Series from January, 1928. 


1924—January... 
Why 


eereroe 


1927—January... 
AV ie Ue 
1928—January... 


Mivaeutes, f 
1932—January 
Wl yeas 


August.... 
October... 
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TABLE XIV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN GERMANY 


Base: 1913-1914 = 100 
ee ———— 


Food 





rr 
ho 

ara ar ae - > 

PONOMNMOWCPH AWARD MNWNPHDOOOWOHE CO 


_ 
— 
i) 
oo 


Heat and 
Light 


139 
142 


— 
iS 

. . . . . ox 

COD ODD ND DARD NAN HOMO COMO MAMOMS WOOO aed 


Rent Clothing 


_ 
bo 
- . . e = - 


— 
bo 
_ 
[vs) 


173: 


Sundries 


184-8 
189-1 


TABLE XV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN GERMANY 
FEDERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
Base: 1913=100 


Ce cr 


Ce 


eee ee se eee ere reso eeereserseroeseseses 


eee meee eres ere reese reeresrereeereere 


ee i ee cy 


i eC 


a 


re 


Ce 


ay 


ee 


ay 


CC eC cy 


ee oe er 


i ee 


i 





eee emer er eee ree eer eee erereeeeeeeee 


ee 


ee) 


ee 


ee 


ee ey 


seem mem ee meee e eer ee eee eeeesresecesene 


ee 


ee 


Indu trial 


Raw Ma- 
Agricultural | Provisions 
Products Semi-Manu- 
factured 
Goods 

116-3 126-1 150-5 
104-4 124-1 134-8 
136-7 145-1 145-1 
134-8 138-4 141-1 
122-3 132-7 134-4 
128-7 135-6 128-4 
140-3 129-3 128-8 
137-5 129°8 132-2 
132-2 130-0 134-4 
136-6 137-7 135-1 
131-7 123-9 134-0 
132-4 128-2 131-3 
121-8 114-9 128-3 
114-8 113-5 119-4 
106-7 101-7 107°5 
105-4 96-9 103-1 
92-1 90-4 92-2 
92-5 84-0 86-6 
80-9 80-9 87-3 
86-6 77°3 89-9 
92-9 73-0 89-9 
97-5 76-2 91-7 
100-9 78-4 92-1 
101-1 79-0 91-9 
100:'5 79-3 92-0 
100-3 81-0 91-8 
99-7 80-8 91:7 
99-3 82:7 91-3 
100-0 84-0 90-9 
100-6 84-1 90-6 
101-5 85:5 90:7 
103-1 84-7 91-0 
104-3 84:5 91:3 
103-7 84-1 91:8 
104-2 84-1 92-5 
104-7 84-2 92-8 
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TABLE XVI.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


CENSUS AND SraTisTIcs Orrice 
Base: Average of nine towns, 1910 = 1000 





— Food only | light and | clothing, ee ea 
rent boots aukariog 
HO23 Mar Glin cscisteilers a gies Ne are ethene aiole le sed cys aieye. 9 « « « « 6 eee 1340 1304 INGA y AAR pe Oe ce Soa & 

SSDS 01] of) Bea pete Be Be neo OG Uoe iene SA ee SEEM § = so comalee 1318 1290 1697 1426 
OLA IES oe) al} eee ot colo A OSE COL OHO MME oo quncbenge 1405 1353 1689 1465 
SeNLCIMDOCr Aactec ile ctr naa al Hale Se IN ie 6 wg ah levaie ascle © 5 sg Ros 1346 1323 1667 1488 

AOS H—— VAT Clay ete cs eee eee a aM Mien dicts e's sts ve ss sh ——n oaeee 1390 1346 1666 1452 
S(S) Desi TOYS) Pe GA eS cr Sipe SOA IGOR CIS lain oI IER oo cme Se 1359 1330 1658 14389 

OG Nise Oli sew tete gas cotebete ee etre Sievcicie Peete Dioha suo a ale so oe'o 0 + «0 2:3 te 1353 1328 1638 1432 
SS SIRT Ye) Fein OS Hb GES oa Oe OI ae ee ous 1346 1321 1615 1419 

MOO a VOM eee teens ets Sets siera oaeti a Sve t Micie ik acelob «ace dle’e'S ave «4 ee 1351 1344 1593 1427 
SSVOLH SLAY OVehe AIC Irate ieaeh Cicee chelates Mea a We ote Re RPE oy th i 1345 1339 1602 1426 

AQQS— Nar Claes wade sek he ROR Ralesaie webs eed esc 0 01 ees: 1356 1345 1635 1441 
September yacdua ih cet cicis Marele nee Saiee « asee) scl 0's a0 or 1318 1328 1628 1425 
G20 NT are en nos ore cals a aeiascnlsinsic eee et mele set) acon eos 5. Cer 1339 1345 1618 1436 
SEplOMi Delete ceils Shiai omens ea ne ea ented ne aise eo +s +5 eee 1307 1327 1621 1425 

jE TE ET ROL bn lG.s Oe Cine no cine anIne adap la eee Ro ialead 1278 1310 1602 1408 
SYS) WEY CYST APA SPA ASN NUS Eat ones oeA on IE caotolen sic En SOOM tla 1233 1281 1566 1376 

LOS Tea Vie re ane Airave sista tess ele iets ta) ais forsee a ee ees aie Raise dob oe» 5 0 OER 1229 1278 1510 1355 
DEDUCIVOCIE eins certo cists calrel rasa lek sink oc aed ks baal Ae 1173 1254 1479 1329 

1G ZOE hi ee is te een Raye aa icc «sok ll oo.» 2 Ce 1140 1235 1487 1303 
Sercrifeh add 012) pA als BA CONE i Gt oc dl 1064 1190 1424 1268 
TOSS = aN iar chen Uee CMM Are een ANG MMe LUO aire 1091 1160 1387 1236 
AfRE ED AN AO asians eke Aral eee Se Ly eee TS Paes 50s 1135 1183 1394 1254 
STUCCO Oe) OU AR Sica neice orn SOIC: Oh Bina aae Oe te Mo Slo iae 1133 1180 1394 1251 
VSCOM DOT aie eg wits cictitaln ates HTS e cic tee cit kaa oy 6 ssla s «2 eee 1205 1220 1408 1282 

OS Aree eae ie hese) Bs clea rere aie aa Leela GPA (als. g's 6, ave'leveqh is oie. 0)6. 4/0 0 ree 1191 1198 1406 1268 
MING Scale ate eo Bhene 2 etetcle SMe ssh Senet ke selec belGie's da o's 0's tener te 1195 1201 1411 1271 
PSNUSML DED em, h cailore meine eta eer e Mion cG\s's pn uiecee snes. «+ + ————anerrr 1180 1191 1409 1215 
IDSCOMIMOIN Ao vases ae eas eeaeaihe ince cele heave co sc ere 1146 1086 1417 1244 
NOR iy el al RAR AIAG Oot b oc hore 6 kOe ee at eee Sg eae 1151 1103 1413 1254 
UN iia sisks eis siete aes cee GEN eared Sle i ia.2bak eia.4, 0: «5.6 ee 1171 1113 1414 1260 

SSS) OL SYCAMORE Ait En i ee eae EE I MRMR on 8) CN 1126 1087 1412 1243 
OCCOD Oe ice a Te ING nee eel db ecllels sale o-» 6.«s——— att 1121 LOSS eee ee 1242 

TABLE XVII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN AUSTRALIA 
CoMMONWEALTH STATISTICIAN 
Base: 1911 = 1000 
Metals Jute, Agricul- 
—— and Leather, tural Dairy | Groceries Meat | Building | Chem- All 
Coal Wool, | Produce, | Produce Materiais| icals Gioups 
etc. etc. 

A920 Tania tiger yae sw cutee 2079 2972 2420 1722 1605 2377 3090 2746 2311 
Duly ee ics os Datehets 2322 2742 2605 2266 1990 4230 3362 2906 2671 

19QI— January sence syeiseeren 2 2368 1581 2107 2506 2030 3094 3070 . 2506 2233 
Jiulsys Oa ised hertetee 3 2142 1206 1688 1991 1942 1930 2604 2254 1813 

1922 Jiamuaryirctenicieine veto ere 2031 1514 1298 1424 1941 1496 2148 2054 1673 
daly. Aethe Pe rae cee 1942 1693 1636 1882 1868 1921 1842 2041 1789 
1923—January............00.. 1856 2071 1753 1617 1750 1985 2171 1923 1855 
Uy 2 Ae Nissi wis, wiheedeee 1825 2044 1808 2006 1752 3614 1950 1972 2052 
1924= Jandarvirds ss -ss0 ote 1823 2657 1733 1794 1707 2366 1981 1894 1984 
A Oe Es a SO 1834 2308 1629 1721 1731 2077 1825 1788 1855 

TO 25 —JaANUAL Yi «hss < sare ortereies, « 1848 2303 1700 1450 1751 2258 1666 1784 1863 
BM OU EE a .agges eee 1831 1900 1755 1689 1721 2419 1758 759 1846 
1926—January:|s.......... 4) 1908 1743 1999 1693 1725 1879 1663 1784 1840 
ROA acs, ivan MAO 1917 1586 1988 1822 1739 2023 1705 1843 1843 
1927——Januarys.b. sass oll. 1994 1447 1898 1732 1714 1735 1659 1843 1760 
SAILS A sitet e® oy wrest y okeene te. 3 1970 1637 1789 1931 1730 2253 1663 1872 1833 

19 28—Janvaryi os oso. ctneme.s 1928 1836 1860 1721 1728 2211 1709 1904 1860 
WU ages, Roe asc a 1914 1803 1728 1777 1707 1973 1746 1909 1795 

1929 ——JiaNUAr yess as a.cis/-)ottek 1889 1728 1786 1878 1682 1903 1741 1942 1793 
Afi ties egestas ey Ech 1917 1505 1875 1875 1686 2183 1751 1942 1813 
1930—January........ 1916 1353 1676 1725 1674 2192 1797 1942 1719 
etc ehet pics isuspe shaem tele 1837 1122 1569 1702 1677 2217 1887 1968 1644 
1931-—-Januanyc......+ eee « 1890 974 1162 1424 1811 1689 1925 2059 1454 
JUDY PIOIAe, ccsliecsvesteneere. 1823 1049 1095 1362 1782 1571 2112 2179 1428 
19382—January ie... ace cee. 1757 1051 1206 1247 1783 1385 1984 2188 1414 
URLS aoe e, cjooie sverterey: 1734 885 1252 1331 1760 1329 2049 2120 1397 
193838—Jandary yin oi.)s sles 1733 1022 1107 1179 1688 1211 2083 2124 1344 
RVUs CSE eee aS Crt See 1707 1200 1231 1196 1720 1647 2047 2113 1455 
1934—January............... 1701 1383 1195 1076 1744 1532 2059 2078 1456 
AIL Sy ett are'a1 ape atsttiake foes 1634 1225 1340 1335 1728 1559 2019 2008 1483 
1935—Jantiaryiv.......,050004. 1638 1191 1315 1318 1728 1475 1988 1950 1459 
O@DIUBTIVE sa. cah. enele« 1641 1145 1311 1332 1736 1454 1992 1953 1451 

Marching cb Es, . 1641 1117 1321 1336 1731 1404 1984 1998 1443 

PA DPT Ais cietin.s Ate. 1641 1150 1313 1358 1716 1384 1980 1998 1444 

IM aii ene ol. Gk cree « 1574 1230 1316 1380 1719 1453 1970 1998 1458 

JUNG, ME 7 Se ceL 1565 1237 1354 1335 1727 1457 1966 1998 1466 

JULS gene e sees eee 1561 1261 1376 1327 1720 1504 1967 2u09 1479 
PAUISUST UR. sean scat 1629 1210 1377 1314 1730 1693 1952 2009 1498 





Food, fuel, 








Sundries, » 


Food, fuel, 
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TABLE XVIII.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING, NEW ZEALAND 
CENSUS ANS STATISTICS OFFICE 
Base: 1926-1930=1000 














Fuel and . Miscel- 
Food Rent Light Clot hing imnaade Total 

fee iad, ‘aul 
LOA Jul yi. pss Sik Scere cyo'c Bre Aes cies eco ee ee 703 535 585 686 601 628 
LG 2G = V GOT Gl: Seeks ocrslew SHOE tees ela Ee eMC oats 1026 962 1002 1060 1013 1010 
1927 — ViGar 24-5 O96 cos ss | ROA cos nore Cee es 983 1000 1005 1017 1033 1001 
TOZ8—V ear jac sees. «ok ale eee ocire nomen re hee 1004 1014 1011 995 1002 1006 
1OQ0-——'V Gat 5s. Gee Scenics are eee areiiae tie Meat raters 1013 1019 992 980 986 1004 
TOSO=-Y Gar hi. Hage vy sc in ele SRR eee Cie oes tee ara 974 1007 991 947 986 981 
1OSO—Pebruaryiicaes occa hinee eee ee 1000 1015 991 968 983 996 
AUGUSTE - Peete hors o's nce R eretebietera ote oe er rears sa 968 1008 994 944 990 980 
1OS1— FS bruaryiiats.. ics ae Bec Cea: els 879 987 992 895 982 932 
i} AUPUSE Ae. Soe Poateehurclice a eaten ever: 820 940 987 855 987 891 
| 1 OS2——'H Sor WAT WG os. «5.5 oon prev ore ious wt ce elders se 810 904 975 844 987 875 
{ AURUSE RH? 5 Sie EER Bie tere ine mere rs cote 761 816 954 800 965 821 
i} 19382 ebruaryre ss c.: c O- ehee s cera eee ce 727 774 959 798 971 797 
if AUoUst ARB. cs, «ct re iorr oe oi ei eee aioe 741 762 854 823 973 796 
| 1934——Pebruatyirs = 0526 eee ee eee cee 763 759 £46 828 970 804 
I fey eee. ao oo) ee eee 780 758 856 $33 974 812 
) AUGUST ORE Bais cic sicis cote Riots So miene rae lcnstiens: 774 756 837 831 973 807 
a Novem bens. coves fo cBie pe obec eis ck tes 780 761 835 834 973 811 
( $935—Hebruaryenicc. ct oe ee bce eee Geen ene 821 766 837 831 962 826 
' Mara eB es occ noite Rees cere eke TO oe ters 829 el 872 &28 980 835 
AUIS US Ge SMe Sci. ce-a vais ho adteke ie e tle tae eee ster 828 776 874 829 982 836 
Novem bers... ... bodies «ne ee eer crac: 873 776 876 825 975 851 


} TABLE XIX.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN NEW ZEALAND 
CENSUS AND SraTisticSs OFICE 
Base: Average annual aggregate expenditure, four chief centres, 1909-1913 = 1000 








I Pood: Metals Non- 
| Wood and metallic | Chem- All 








stuffs, Textile : 

i — etc.,of | Manu- ae rn en their | Minerals | icals and | Groups 
vegetable| factures Pia cts Products | and their | Manures | combined 
| origin Products 

i MOUS ore eS Salas ete atin eee ee 991 1020 1072 1088 932 1022 1030 1055 
ty TOA cet ee ee sl eee Pee eae 1039 1047 1124 1224 917 1013 1067 1053 
TOUS Ss. ces Se i See ee 1345 1089 1130 1462 888 1007 1210 1235 
i} TOV GE Thee. a eee ee alcncinlstere Mates elas ainterete 1313 1315 1210 1532 1051 1121 1436 1328 

VOU eee ce Rocce wa a Sieh cote oe ate ah eer epee 1394 1616 1333 1676 1293 1333 1681 1511 
LOLS ra ry arts erecta oetiatee cee eee 1587 2453 1530 1713 1524 1538 2040 1778 
a 1D, Ae eatuae cusints cfateetie Last evovsis, havea etenererene tate 1675 2750 1732 1750 1448 1629 1961 1858 
! | VOQO Ms oe Meee. cc haves Cre acre clas Rs 1891 3359 2124 1894 1752 20384 2318 2181 

i LOO eee CaN. teNalets ce dro Shave Mee tists ete a eR ON Te 1803 2623 2359 1674 1672 2136 1915 2025 
| 1 Oe es bg Rate es l cote dah RE ess Ay eR 1678 2343 2172 1287 1268 1852 1510 1736 
| 1 LoS ea NR rn Ae a A as Aa og 1648 2201 2183 1447 1129 1583 1408 1666 
il DAE ey ail See Ne RPE su IEE MR cache Soca 1761 2179 2192 1490 1151 1506 1365 1634 

ti 1995 —J ANNUAL Msi. .ctte tee te lesen 1749 2213 2204 1714 1187 1515 1361 1747 
i July: Seas as eee hose 1732 2162 2195 1541 1167 15385 1251 1698 
1926——- January fA. cise Wee oc aeted ere 1780 2135 2101 1480 1150 1475 1245 1677 

a AIT I. ceases ine eRe Aca eerie cc. 0.0c 1731 2091 2087 1433 1125 1485 1225 1644 

[| 1907——-JANUATY: 04.05), Gowan is oO hemor 1775 2134 1989 1363 1071 1429 1202 1588 

ii July 2: Pee cleo ee te eee 1596 1995 1976 1335 10385 1429 1174 1541 

| 1998=— January hi!) rete esas rele 1723 1974 1964 1407 999 1408 1177 yh 

iit July ts BONAR des Bees gloss Cee 1640 2005 1954 1450 951 1413 1169 1557 

| 1999——Januaryire.: os oe cee ee sews ccertneee 1640 1969 1950 1484 939 1404 1154 1554 
Saline SRA as dele at ote ake g: sree 1642 1962 1987 1444 960 1424 11638 1556 
1 1980S anuary sense ose esas dat oe emine 1643 1917 2007 1435 980 1409 1159 1551 

a Uy a RE Aico eg site doa oe rede 1608 1851 1995 1394 974 1385 1157 1519 
TOS —Jannaryon. cee. vetes os came eer 1632 1750 1974 1172 1000 1400 1157 1476 
| ID hi gaoraren Renee seis. crater us-on 1441 1643 1866 1035 1045 1362 1085 1319 
; 19382=—January tae sca cs teams cade cee 1590 1610 1845 982 972 1390 1075 1335 
DULY Jee e oe ec ae ase tee Tae 1582 1562 1842 868 1021 1401 1069 1308 

1938 —Januaryer.. iste dseendemens ceeee 1445 1542 1830 855 1003 1375 1037 1266 

Wy Ss Bias es hall Wetman s anne eters 1507 1538 1873 961 1121 1384 1047 1327 

1984—Januwary as: ole Sher. shawnee 1555 1537 1873 985 1096 1362 1059 1336 

ARTA os GREE Uiriona o ongneteminis occ a6 1507 1633 1876 1049 1017 1377 10650) ee e1S86 

Octoberss.4). 1oc See eee 1502 1616 1873 1041 1069 1367 1060 1338 

November ...2 40 heen on faces 1492 1618 1872 1055 1083 1363 1047 1340 

Decentber.s inseeace scan kee 1489 1619 1886 1038 1083 1363 1048 1338 

1935——January see ccc je See eae oo eee: 1539 1618 1887 1052 1031 1359 1062 1345 

BPebruarys 4 3.8. Shee fs laces 1574 1605 1894 1102 1030 1352 1063 1360 

Marclivet ss! 3: asc Ores cue ane ae 1561 1605 1896 1108 1032 1393 1064 1365 
April, Boy. fiche es ee, 9 1561 1601 1900 1120 1033 1391 1070 1367 
| Mays s Sete eecnt es cman tens AP: Stee 1562 1596 1911 1122 1035 1411 1070 1371 
TUNG Cee oS aes Seat oe hoses 1587 1595 1929 1135 1038 1410 1072 1382 

; Tulse. eee cde eens 6 1611 1608 1934 1143 1056 1418 1059 1395 
PAU GUST ee So e's Sie od 5 «ded Meee 1637 1609 1929 1143 1057 1424 1060 1403 

September’ ..2..seneos osae ees 1733 1609 1930 1147 1064 1425 1049 - 1430 
Octoberse fist eee ee nas poe 1753 1617 1973 1177 1068 1427 1055 1446 


November cacacae tment cn 1697 1620 1958 1168 1079 1409 1051 1428 
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TABLE XX.—COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS IN INDIA (BOMBAY) 
Base: July, 1914 = 100 
































Fuel 
— Food and Clothing |} House | Cost of 
Lighting rent Living 
1919 — July deitecceents Ws Seis ead tiene beatae oe fide is... eee 187 146 303 165 186 
AO ZO IU Yee eias ts esis eerie do etaNe RMSE Cate CRG Paton tales soe. ee 188 151 313 165 190 
TOZI VL yearn histo ae dite ee clone aeons eh ee cscs bh... 174 176 263 165 177 
O22 Sal yer cet bee Rte oe oe aerahlonn Ccidstle Seth te Wit ia o cee es vse caste 160 167 260 165 165 
UPR URS 5 oS) AE Coc ets ae I oe 148 165 205 172 153 
LOST aT Wie cy ee es cles AMIE MS eC aL ieee LPNs wie soe ols de 3 151 166 229 172 157 
LQZB—- GUY: os cece ioe cee ce atte a OR tie cis creek esc e eee orld 152 165 192 172 157 
O26 —— Ui) Vics eceeeeee icceree eae Mite aie wees eee ce ee 155 164 160 172 157 
AOS —— DULY ch ieee cies ae elias os et eal aie be wesc wees te 154 166 149 172 156 
OZR a SUL Ys h Int. a ars tee trance welder teas scakebohecisle Gs aes Je Jase ae 143 158 158 172 147 
LO ZO TUL: Pete ern reels sively ole alse Granite i blak ove sacs or ne 145 143 160 172 148 
136 143 137 158 139 
100 143 122 158 108 
102 137 112 158 109 
95 136 116 158 103 
86 136 111 158 96 
87 136 112 158 97 
91 136 115 158 100 
92 136 113 158 101 
90 136 114 158 99 
88 136 114 158 98 
TOD LUT Bice < oe na hee cis eee Mey Sacro elelole. bs cuele «hike. ee 90 136 114 158 99 
IDC yee tet oral Hohe fio 1d Te aie Gite wieecele de vies i ——a 89 136 114 158 98 
JOU SRS SARs RAL TRB LON: 4/1 CM OR i SOR 88 136 114 158 98 
IMG E eRe Le ois oh et See cee ERE teks wc ce eledl sss ———ae 90 136 113 158 100 
DUNE ch cites aoe cas eA a USEFI ol ci bicisle which sets a 92 136 ile 158 101 
DY cere one CEOS onthe sla OMe eae es IE Gb 6 ae os cle sets 93 136 112 158 101 
ANOUSE oie vin wider ASE MEN Ghee cee eBlicc cols le cd ks. ie 94 136 112 158 103 
Septem bene ccndeelcsls Jere ieee bas ok awed ie. — 94 136 112 158 103 
OO CEODOT Hlaee ole sis Mata heela lara te eee eisty aah SEA aie bcs wie bie te ds ale 9 er 94 136 112 158 103 
TABLE XXI.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN INDIA (BOMBAY) 
Lazsour OFfFfice, BomMBAY 
Base: July, 1914=100 
ae) 
ae 8 ® ay 
3 
8 2 a $ 3 3 : 3 ge 33 
ae 2 | Some Jit | 8 | ee eB | ae 
Sis 408 |. 3 | aie Sale| 86) a |eeslet | Se 
a 2 & a 2S Ee Ba) gh] sey S (fa-53| Sa] ao 
Cr) =} 3 = ° = pS O,8 PO | te o wey sips ll) Rae) o> 
2) Ay 2) o) x ‘o) OS 1/OH|Hsa!] & lOa4|/ 84 | 04 
1920—-Jaly;. coca. .teun tes seco: 151] 145 | 452] 181 | 216) 171] 144] 318) 174): 164] 288] 194 | 220 221 
1O2T == July... eee Acca rele 186 152 234 185 191 170 137 270 184 156 244 198 206 200 
170 134 220 228 188 151 196 255 192 142 177 189 192 190 
127 90:1°°215 || (317 | T7SHReSor 2tF 211 | 196%} 139] 182°4) 169) | 178 178 
143 98} 211} 260} 174) 150] 265} 232; 187] 150; 166] 166) 189 184 
1925—-Jullys.05 4 op aceneame enc 141 102} 159) 184) 148} 140] 182] 208] 144] 189) 153} 155] 163 158 
VOZG UY, wack is/ntelgn se aio artless 146 128 144 148 143 140 144 180 130 147 150 148 152 149 
VOD ally rete ya cetdects seletolare + 1389 | 129] 130] 162); 141] 143] 154] 163) 142] 1389] 136] 159] 149 147 
O28 JULY sia date os cd sje is alate" 130 | 124] 129) 196] 148] 131) 169| 172] 123; 146] 187) 140; 149 147 
TO ZOKU ypoe rte ois ore ecacseloietents 1525) 140 }) 140} 171) 3 TSSeEe Te 26 168 |) 103.) 157 |) 135 |0 133, |e 42 145 
WOSO—Jutsies he sicoae.e se tieesiee 117} 115] 125) 144 124 | 102 75 | 154 O54 1435 126 e131 123 124 
1931 ——Jalye a ace vane eee wees 71 78 | 106] 136 91 84 74 | 143 Soo 146) | el oh 14 2n t 7; 108 
193 2——JUliye oo ee et dese gene 85 90} 116} 162] 106 73 75 | 109 95} 182} 108 | 182) 105 106 
OSS ——U ULV mar hs tio geseaeate wee 86 75 | 109} 146} 100 69 90 | 110 77 99 | 108} 118 99 100 
1934—January iis... c cece se cence 80 74} 103 | 148 96 59 77 | 106 73 99 | 110} 117 95 95 
WULyarage hearers tees tale oko 78 Ve OO Veda) 94 64 86 | 100 73 99 | 109} 117 96 95 
WMCTODER Sin facto sectors oe 76 751 106] 142 94 66 87 97 73 99 | 110] 118 97 96 
November...:.5.....00: 79 751 106} 143 96 70 88 | 100 73 99 | 106} 118 97 96 
Decemberwsencsccce ns ve 78 81} 106] 148 97 84 92 |) 101 74 99 | 106} 118 99 98 
1935—Fanuaryecrnncas totes sine 85 81 109 147 101 91 96 104 13 99 105 118 100 101 
BPebruarye snes csaniiees 81 79 | 108) 145 98 81 98 | 104 73 99 | 104} 118} 100 99 
Mardhentnn es ccneae son cee 82 79} 104] 149 99 93 90 | 100 73 99 | 104} 117 98 98 
ADP eee eriete ce coe es 79 75 | 102] 139 96 96 95 | 100 73 99 | 104] 117] 100 98 
May cae os averse eiercte 82 75 | 103] 138 96 96 99 98 73 99} 106} 116] 100 99 
DUNGL Ree hee Osos ree 84 75 105 145 99 98 95 97 73 99 106 116 100 99 
Sul yearn eee 85 771 106) 148] 100 98 96 97 76 99 | 105} 116] 100 100 
AUPUSUI No ees 82 TOV ee LO Tal 47. 99 97 90 95 78 99 | 105) 116 99 99 
September seg.caccseet far 84 79 | 108 | 144 99 | 100 89 96 80 99 | 106} 118] 100 100 
OGtoDeniesnoasc ne oes ae 81 76] 110] 140 97 98 89 97 79 99 | 116 hi pd isi ior 108 100 
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TABLE XXIIL—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 
BuREAU oF LABOUR STATISTICS 


1913 = 100* 





Fuel  |House fur- 

















eee Food | Clothing Rent and nishing | Miscel- All 
light goods laneous items 

1914== December s:...ncciss-Reetituice ae ee ee 105-0 101-0 100-0 101-0 104-0 103-0 102-7 
19152=Decem bem lcs «c+ 4 Ales ote em teeete aee 105-0 104-7 101-5 101-0 110-6 107-4 104-7 

1916—= December f... 0 cdo- Biles he eae 126-0 120-0 102:3 108-4 127-8 113-3 116-6 

197 Decembeb ssc. ...4..)deeie teas! is Seat ee ee 157-0 149-1 100-1 124-1 150-6 140-5 138-3 
19LS=S I SceM DEK hi)... uN, easy eee tlh Reka 187-3 213-4 105-3 146-0 205-0 163-3 166-9 

191922 December yd, 2 0ita Gab noe cok ae eee dere 200-4 286-3 119-0 153-1 257-8 185-4 191-4 

19202 December’. .a..6cRR Rok eee 183-3 271-1 142-5 192-0 278-3 205-8 195-6 
1921-=December f43..0. eek cee ae eee 157-9 192-5 154-4 183-4 210-5 203-4 174-8 

TODPES TUNG ss htee sae. ho ins 5 Re ee ta ear ee 151-5 180-3 154°6 177-2 195-5 198-4 169-0 
WECembER £5 ).:5 5 VR ee lah eae ee 153-2 178-4 156-0 189-0 201-8 197-3 170-3 

1923 Vue 85s ARNE eet eg Ritienee eeu neeraen Oe ae ae 154-0 181-4 158-4 182-7 215-5 197-6 171-8 
IDeEcembEE Roc cee ee Oe 157-7 182-8 162-3 187 2 215-6 199-4 174-7 

LORS Tune Pac seaals, EAR Ray ie eee ee nee 152-1 180-6 164-9 180-8 208-4 199-1 172-3 
Deéecembers..2.0.40 Reb ooo ee eee 157-7 177-5 165-6 184-3 207-7 199-8 174-3 

AO DSS TUS D eH vias os tne ee aca eto e eR oe eae 165:1 176-9 165-1 181-4 205 -2 201-1 176-7 
IDSs emi ber Fei ..0s ke een ae ete 176-1 175-8 165-0 196-0 205-0 201-6 181-3 

LO DG TT im 6 y.8 POE coe bse poids Paton oe TOPS ee 172-6 174-2 163-5 185-2 200-9 201-5 178-7 
JDECEMEDER Ry iie.ebin Dieses cateee he Sees Oe 171-3 172-7 162-8 191-4 198-6 202-1 178-3 

1927 Jun eee TPR acs ce. sete eed hel ne ee 172-2 171-0 161-1 184-8 195-8 202-8 177-7 

Decem ber.k. jan 3 nM bitch ae ae ee 165-8 168-7 159-4 187-0 195-0 203-7 175-1 

DO DSSS UT AoE Be eases Shao uve cnohaus Bie GUAM ORA Ie Ona oer 162-4 168-4 157-2 181-6 191-0 203-6 172-9 

i: Decembers eu). ot Pe hase eee ee 163-6 167-4 155-5 185-3 189-8 205-0 173-3 
1929S Fue ih) Ne ee! POOR BR eee 8 EE ee, ern 164:3 166-6 153-5 180-2 189-1 205 -4 172-8 
i December ss o0..4...R EE Ss eee 167-5 165-6 151-9 184-2 188-4 206-1 173-7 
, 1930FJune: 2)! Mehmed eV ORE Pee ee ee ee 160:4 164-3 149-8 178-1 186:1 206-8 170-3 
it Decem DEBy ec. wia:-cg) ste he dene ee eee 145-9 158-1 146-7 182-2 178-4 206-3 163-6 
i OSI Sune. Be et ee ea 127-7 149-7 142-1 174-2 166-2 205-0 153-9 
i Decemberse ick: aes cee aces cee te 120-8 1393 136-6 177-0 156-9 203-1 148-4 
if DV S2—— VUNG nh onde eet enw aeee meee tee epee neni tcs: 107-2 131-9 127-8 165:0 143-4 200-2 138-9 
ih DECEMI DOT Atens. oo. fe oer ene oon eee 102-6 124-7 118-3 166-9 137-5 197-1 133-5 
i OSS UUM ee einige en, fala onde Rott Soe eee en 102-8 122-8 108-7 157-8 137-8 192-3 129-8 
WMecem ber: Misa). Sa ee Eee: 110-0 136-7 104-0 167:3 154-1 193-0 134-6 
ia 19540 JUNG Jee ne es eats Saee Cie ee eee 116-1 139-8 102-1 162-9 157-2 192-7 136-5 
i ANKeyiZcyanl elermonen nee Mle we Ue So Aah s tae 119-1 139-7 102-0 165-4 158-3 192-9 137-8 
if 1935——Marechit:, BP nthe pea ae eee Die een mere 126-3 139-9 101-8 165-9 159-4 193-1 140-4 
HT) A Si eR REA BERN ciety on at aes: Cipiely oS 7126-9 7139-9 7101-8 7157-8 7159-9 $192-7 7140-3 

OEtO Der os caf, oaks is Cae ere en eae 127-1 140-1 103-1 163-5 161-4 192-6 140-8 








* The figures have been revised on the basis of prices in 1913 as 100 and are now currently issued on the basis of prices in 
1923-1925 as 100. 


+t Calculated from percentage changes reported for each group. 
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TABLE XXIJI—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


LO QG ered te cos haces eraathh cutayote % 


UL yer occ ie sete see ee 
1930=-January-.sc«: eee eee 
ARS Ung See OG aetna Rice 
LOB VANUAT Vicaesiieties: 


PATI PUS tiaciene ea eaee: 
October serene 





BuREAUv or Lasour Statistics 


Base: 1926=100 

















Hides Fuel | Metals} Build- 

Farm and | Textile} and and ing 
pro- | Foods | leather] pro- light- | metal | mate- 
ducts pro- ducts ing pro- rials 

ducts ducts 

71-5 64:2 68-1 57-3 61-3 90-8 56-7 
(OU 64-7 70-9 54-6 56-6 80-2 52-7 
71-5 65-4 75:5 54-1 51-8 86-3 53:5 
84-4 (OnE 93-4 70°4 74°3 116-5 67-6 
129-0 | 104-5 | 123-8 98-7 | 105-4} 150-6 88-2 
148-0 | 119-1 125-7 | 137-2} 109-2} 1386-5 98 6 
157-6 | 129-5 | 174:1 135-3 | 104-3 | 130-9 | 115-6 
150 7} 1387-4 | 171-3 | 164-8] 168:7| 149-4] 150-1 
88 4 90-6 | 109-2 94-5 96-8 | 117-5 97-4 
93-8 87:6 104-6 100:2 107-3 102.9 97-3 
98-6 OPP \)) 104-2)" 11163 97-3 | 1093) 108-7 
100 0 91-0 101-5 106-7 92-0 106-3 102-3 
109-8 100-2 105-3 108-3 96-5 103-2 101-7 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
107-4 102-6 103:3 106°3 98-7 99-9 102-3 
98-6 98-8 99-0 98:5 99-5 | 100-7 99-4 
96 5 96-9 | 101-0 94:3 97-7 98-8 97-5 
97:6 93-9 111-7 94:3 84:2 97-7 93:7 
106-1 98-5 121-0 96-7 80-8 98-1 90 8 
107:1 102-3 124-2 96-8 82-8 98-6 94.4 
105-9 98-8 113:6 96-4 82-5 103-6 96-6 
107-6 102-8 109.-2 92-8 82-0 105.0 96-7 
101-0 97-2 105: 1 89-4 79:9 101-2 96-2 
83-1 86-3 100.7 80-0 75:4 94-3 88-9 
73-1 80-7 88:7 fA a) 73°3 86-9 83-8 
64-9 74-0 89-4 66-5 62-9 84:3 78:1 
52-8 64-7 79-3 59 6 67-9 81-8 74-8 
47.9 60-9 68-6 51:5 72°3 79-2 69-7 
42-6 55-8 68-9 51-9 66-0 78-2 70-1 
60-1 65-5 86:3 68-0 65-3 80:6 79-5 
58:7 64-3 89-5 76-5 73-1 85-5 86-3 
64-5 70-6 86°3 71:5 73-9 86-8 87-0 
70-6 74-8 83-8 70:3 74°6 86-3 85-2 
70:8 75-1 84 +2 69-7 74-4 86-2 85-0 
72-0 75-3 85-1 70-0 73°7 85-9 85-1 
77-6 79-9 86-2 70:3 72-9 85-8 84-9 
79-1 82-7 86-0 70-1 72-5 85-8 85-0 
78-3 81-9 85-4 69-4 73-0 85-7 84-9 
80-4 84-5 86-3 69-2 72:8 85-9 84-6 
80-6 84-1 88-3 69-4 TESON 86-6 84-8 
78-3 &2-8 88-9 70-1 74-2 86-9 85-3 
77-1 82-1 89-3 70-2 74-7 86-4 85-2 
79-3 84-9 89-6 70°9 74-1 86-6 85-4 
79-5 86-1 90-9 71-8 73-0 86-6 85-9 
78°2 85-0 93-6 72-9 73-4 86-5 86:1 
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Chem- | House All 
icals fur- | Miscel-| com- 
and | nishing | laneous| modi- 

drugs | goods ties 
80-2 56-3 93-1 69-8 
81:4 56:8 89-9 68-1 
112-0 56-0 86-9 69-5 
160-7 61-4 | 100-6 85-5 
165 0 TAN liaaret 117:5 
182-3 93 3) 134-4) 131-3 
157-0 | 105-9} 139-1 138-6 
164:7 | 141-8 | 167-5 | 154-4 
115-0} 113-0} 109-2 97-6 
100-3 | 103-5 92-8 96:7 
101-1 108-9 99:7 | 100-6 
98:9 | 104.9 93-6 98-1 
101-8 | 103-1 109-0 | 103-5 
100 0} 100-0) 100-0] 100-0 
101-6 | 101-4 | 116-8 | 103-6 
100.4 99.9 97-5 99-5 
97-6 97-9 90 3 96-6 
95-3 98-0 89 3 94-1 
96-3 98-6 89-0 96-3 
94-5 96-9 80-8 98-3 
95-9 96-6 80°5 97-2 
93-4 97-2 81-3 98-0 
93:0 97-3 78-7 93:4 
87-8 96:2 71:7 84-0 
84-5 88-3 72-2 78-2 
78-9 85-7 69-7 72-0 
75°7 ied 65-6 67°3 
73-0 74:0 64-3 64:5 
71°6 72-9 61-2 61-0 
73 +2 74:8 64-0 68-9 
74-4 80-8 67-5 2 
75-4 81-6 69-9 74-8 
HPN 81-7 69-7 76°5 
76-9 81-3 70-6 76-5 
77:8 81-2 71-0 76-9 
79-3 81-2 70-7 78-8 
80-4 80:7 70-1 79-5 
81-5 80-7 69-2 79-4 
81-0 80-7 68-7 80-1 
81-2 80-6 68-7 80-2 
80-7 80-5 68-4 79-8 
78:7 80-4 67-7 79-4 
78-6 80-5 67-3 80-5 
80-2 80-5 67-1 80-7 
81-1 80-6 67-5 80-5 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN CANADA 


I N order to give the public as complete a 

picture as possible of the unemployment 
and relief situation in the Dominion, and the 
development of the federal government’s pro- 
gram in co-ordinating national effort to meet 
the challenge, there is published herewith an 
analysis of the problem as presented in the 
House of Commons during the debates on Bill 
19 (The Unemployment Relief and Assistance 
Act) and Bill 14 (The National Employment 
Commission Act), respectively. 


The presentation is dealt with under four 
main sections as follows:— 


I. The legislative measures dealing with 
employment, unemployment, and relief 
of distress. 


II. The Minister of Labour’s explanatory 
review of Bill 19 (The Unemployment 
Relief and Assistance Act). 


Analysis by the Minister of Labour of 
the unemployment and relief situation 
in Canada and measures underway to 
cope with it. 


III. 


IV. Statement by Prime Minister on the 
functions of the National Employment 
Commission. 

To preserve continuity, the interpolations in 

debate are omitted. 

The present article was prepared following 
the Easter adjournment of Parliament on April 
8. On April 20, the House of Commons 
reassembled and on April 22 the Bill to 
provide for the Unemployment Relief and 
Assistance Act, 1936, was given third reading 
in the House and at the time of going to press 
it stands for consideration by the Senate. 
Likewise, on April 22 the Honourable C. A. 
Dunning, Minister of Finance, introduced into 
the House of Commons supplementary esti- 
mates which included $30,418,000 for works 
already in progress, which had been under- 
taken for the main purpose of stimulating em- 
ployment, $28,430,000 for other projects with 
a like purpose, and $26,000,000 for grants in 
aid to the provinces with respect to direct 
relief—a total of $84,848,000 under the heading 
of employment and relief. These estimates 
now await the consideration of Parliament. 


I. Legislative Measures Dealing with Employment, Unemployment and 
Relief of Distress 


The legislative program of the Government 
for the fiscal year 1935-36 includes three main 
measures which fall under the general heading 
of employment and unemployment, and the re- 
hef of distress whether due to farming con- 
ditions, unemployment or other causes. These 
three measures are: 


(1) The National Employment Commission 
Act, 1936. 


(2) The Unemployment Relief and Assist- 
ance Act, 1936. 


(3) Appropriations to supplement the com- 
mitments authorized under (2). 


Prior to the adjournment of Parliament for 
the Easter recess on April 8, the National 
‘Employment Commission Act, 1936, had been 
advanced through all stages in both House, 
-and receiving Royal Assent, had become law. 
The Unemployment Relief and _ Assistance 
Act, 1936, had been introduced in the House 
of Commons, and after having been read a 
second time, stood over for further consider- 
ation following the re-convening of the House 
on April 20. Following the same date, the 
appropriations necessary for relief and em- 
ployment purposes are to be presented to Par- 
liament. 


17104—1} 


(1) The National Employment Commission 
Act, 1936 


The preamble of this Act, after asserting that 
| unemployment has been Canada’s most urgent 


| national problem during several years, pro- 


ceeds to suggest that it is essential that steps 
be taken to find ways and means of providing 
remunerative employment, thereby reducing 
the numbers who are on relief. This purpose 
may best be accomplished, it is further sug- 
gested, by a nation-wide co-operative effort, 
fostered by a representative national commis- 
sion, to enlist the co-operation of the prov- 
inces, the municipalities and other agencies, 
including organizations of employees and em- 
ployers, in the administration of unemploy- 
ment relief, and in an endeavour to provide 
work for the unemployed. 


Bao accomplish these desiderata it is pro- 
vided that there shall be established the “Na- 
tional Employment Commission,” consisting of 


_not more than seven members, one member to 
be chairman, a second, vice-chairman. Three 
members shall form a quorum, and the head- 


quarters of the Commission shall be at Ottawa. 

The Commission is instructed to carry out 
a national registration and classification of 
persons on relief, and in addition to study and 





report and recommend to the Minister of La- 
bour upon ‘the following: 


(a) The conditions under which the prov- 
inces may obtain grants for relief pur- 
poses. 

(b) Means of mobilizing and co-ordinating 
both state and voluntary agencies for re- 
lief, and of auditing expenditures where 
necessary. 

(c) Proposals for programs of public works 
and other projects aimed at providing 
employment, whether the works involved 
are Dominion, provincial, municipal or 
other. 

(d) Co-operative measures with commercial 

~ and industrial groups to maintain or in- 

crease employment. 

(e) An apprenticeship system in industry. 

(f) Provision of employment for disabled 
persons, and in co-operation with the 
Veterans’ Assistance Commission, efforts 
to secure suitable employment for ex- 
soldiers. 

(g) Comprehensive measures constituting a 
long-range plan of national development 
which may be proceeded with or not, as 
conditions warrant. 


Under the direction of the Minister the 
Commission may take steps to ensure the 
publicity necessary in the carrying out of the 
Act, and to supervise the expenditure of funds 
voted by Parliament for relief and providing 
employment, while it may be assigned ad- 
ministrative duties incidental to these matters 
by the Governor in Council. 


bg 
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The Governor in Council may name a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee to include repre- 
sentatives of industrial, occupational, philan- 
thropic and social service organizations, to 
assist the Commission. Special sub-com- 
mittees may be appointed from this Com- 
mittee to be designated the “Women’s Em- 
ployment Committee” and the “Youth Em- 
ployment Committee,” to report upon the pro- 
vision of employment for women and young 
persons, respectively: these two sub-committees 
are subject to appointment—by~ the Minister 
of Labour. As a further aid in its work the 
Commission itself, with the approval of the 
Minister, may appoint local advisory com- 
mittees. . 

While the Commissioners may be paid such 
fees or compensation as the Governor in Coun- 
cil may fix, the members of the Committees 
shall be allowed only such travelling and liy- 
ing expenses as their serving may entail. The 
Governor in Council may make regulations 
necessary to the carrying out of the Act. 


(2) The Unemployment Relief and Assistance 
Act, 1936 


As previously mentioned, the Unemployment 
Relief and Assistance Act, 1936, is still under 
consideration by the House of Commons as 
Bill No. 19, and therefore is subject to 
modification by Parliament. 


The Preamble states that it is “in the 


“national interest that the Dominion should 


co-operate with the provinces of the Dominion 
and other organizations and individuals in 
their endeavours to expand industrial employ- 
ment, to foster agricultural settlement and 
re-settlement, to conserve and develop natural 
resources and to construct and to assist in the 
construction of public works, for the purposes, 
amongst other things, of further accelerating 
the recovery of trade, industry and employ- 
ment and thereby lessening the present govern- 
mental burdens consequent upon unemploy- 
ment’; and proceeding upon this premise the 
Act proceeds to vest in the Governor in 
Council authority to: 


(a) Proceed with works and undertakings 
_ in the general interest of Canada, giving 
| employment thereon to relief recipients 
| in the province where such works are 
} loeated. Where any work is under 

provincial jurisdiction, all contracts shall 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and work supervised by an engineer of 
the Dominion Government. 


(b) Make agreements with the provinces 
- for relief purposes, providing for Federal 
financial assistance. 


(c) Make agreements with corporations, 
partnerships or individuals engaged in 
industry respecting the expansion of 
industrial employment. 

(d) Renew or consolidate loans, advances 


or guarantees made under previous 
Relief Acts. 


(e) Make regulations under the Act. 
(f) Appoint such staff as may be necessary. 


| For purposes of general administration the 
a comes under the Minister of Labour. 


From 1930 to 1935, Parliament annually 
passed a Relief Act, for the general purpose, 
inter alia, of assisting in the relief of distress. 
In so io as the earlier Acts were directed 
toward this object, namely the relief of 
distress, the Act of 1936 may be considered 
as a continuing Act, but a new and important 
feature has been added in this year’s measure 


,in that expenditures are to be limited to 


specific relief appropriations which Parliament 


will be asked to approve. 








(3) Appropriations 


The appropriations which Parliament will 
be asked to provide to supplement the commit- 
ments authorized under the Unemployment 
Relief and Assistance Act, 1936, are intended 


to be ample to cover what the program of the . 


Government foreshadows in the way of relief 
assistance and the provision of employment, 
and the amount will become known through 
the introduction of the legislation. Speaking 
in the House of Commons, the Prime Minister, 


the Right Honourable W. L, Mackenzie King, 


has already indicated that the total figure will 
run well into millions of dollars. 


Inter-Relation of Measures regarding 
Relief and Employment 


To understand the relationship among the 
three measures above described, it is helpful 
to consider the Unemployment Relief and 
Assistance Act, 1986, as occupying a middle 
position between the other two. It is proposed 
that the Commission shall formulate plans, 
based upon co-operative effort among the 
Governments—Dominion, provincial and 
municipal—as well as quasi-public or private 
agencies and bodies able to render assistance 
in combating the conditions which give rise 
to distress. The appropriations made by 
Parliament will provide the Federal financial 
\ contribution to the planned program. The 
'Relief and Assistance Act, 1936, gives the 
| legal authority to apply the money voted to 


paid to each of the several provinces from 
the Ist of April preceding, under the Relief 
Act, 1935. The increase was effective from 
December 1, 1935, until March 31, 1936, thus 
raising the amounts to be paid monthly to the 
provinces to the following figures: 


Prince Edward Island.. .. .$ 3,718 75 
SOV AT SCOLIA. ee ek ee 70,000 00 
New Brunswick... .. 43,750 00 
Quebec. . 4 . 875,000 00 
Ontario.. . 1,050,000 00 

' Manitoba.. : s. .2p0520000 
Saskatchewan.. 350,000 00 
Beinerta i, 2, 175,000 00 
British Columbia.. 262,500 00 
LOotal... . .$38,066,218 75 


Otherwise, the terms and conditions upon 
which the grants were to be paid were not 
varied in any important particular. 


The Relief Act, 1935, was about to expire 
at March 31, 1936, and the Order in Council, 
approving the increased grants-in-aid for the 
four months ending with March, was likewise 
about. to become ineffective after that date. 
‘Subsequently, the Minister of Labour an- 
inounced that the Dominion Government had 
decided to revise the amounts of the Dominion 
‘grants-in-aid to the provinces, which had been 
fixed upon a winter basis, and it was proposed 
that the monthly grants commencing with 
April would be reduced by 15 per cent. The 
considerations which led to this action were 
that winter costs of relief are substantially 





greater than those of the spring and summer; 
that careful classification of relief recipients 
had resulted in the elimination of a consider- 
able number of undeserving cases; and that 
the coming of spring would mean the resump- 
tion of relief works which would add oppor- 
tunities for employment in public and private 
enterprises. 


/ the purposes devised under the National 
| Employment Commission Act, 1936, subject 
| to the specific approval of the House of 
| Commons where agreements are involved. 


Grants-in-Aid to the Provinces for 
Relief Purposes 


/ Under Order in Council P.C. 3903 of 
_ December 19, 1935, the Dominion Government 
' substantially increased the amounts of the 

grants-in-aid paid to each of the provinces 
' to assist them in discharging their responsi- 
\ bilities for the relief of necessitous persons. 
The Order-in-Council stated that representa- 


Federal ‘Relief Camp Policy 


After a careful and thorough enquiry into 
the relief camps operated by the Department 
of National Defence, the special committee 
which had been appoainted for this purpose 


tions had been received from the provinces 
to the effect that the grants-in-aid previously 
paid were insufficient, particularly during the 
winter months, and that representations had 
been received from the municipalities that 
the heavy and increasing burden of relief 
charges had jeopardized their financial position, 
and in view of these considerations the 
Dominion Government decided to provide an 
increased amount to the provinces to enable 
them to lighten the burden upon their 
municipalities. The increase amounted to an 
( addition of 75 per cent on the monthly sum 


Frontier College. 


reported at the middle of January that it 
was desirable to secure employment as an 
alternative to the continuances of the camps, | 
but pending the time that employment was / 
available the cash allowance to the men |} 
should be increased. This committee con- \ 
sisted of Mr. R. A. Rigg, Director of the | 
Employment Service Branch, Department of 
Labour; Mr. Humphrey Mitchell, of Hamil- 
ton; and Dr. E. W. Bradwin, Principal, 
Subsequently, it was an- 
nounced by the Minister of Labour that the 
Government proposed to close out the camps 





at July 1 but that starting with March 1 
the men would be paid $15 a month allow- 
ance in addition to board and lodging; this 
to replace the previous cash allowance of 
20 cents a day, with the proviso that one-half 
of the total due to each man would be tem- 
porarily withheld but would be paid to him 
at the rate of $4 a week after leaving camp. 
The Minister further announced that pro- 
posals were maturing under which the Cana- 
dian railways would engage for track labour 
10,000 of the men in the camps, this being 
about one-half the number who were then 


Ii. 


located in them. Further efforts would be 
made by the Department of Labour, the 
Minister stated, to find employment for the 
balance of the men in the camps, particularly 
in the farming industry and in forestry. 

It may be observed that one point which 


has been emphasized throughout is that the 
| railroad work to be provided for the men 


from the camps is to be additional to all other 
| work the companies had otherwise proposed to 
‘carry out. Hence, no other unemployed per- 
son will be without work by reason of these 
men being employed by the railways. 


Minister of Labour’s Explanatory Review of Bill 19 (Unemployment 


Relief and Assistance Act) 


The government’s program in coping with 
unemployment and relief (as outlined in the 
above review of legislation) was dealt with 
comprehensively in the House of Commons 
by the Minister of Labour, Hon. Norman 
McL. Rogers. 

While the debate on the two major 
measures—Bill 14 (The National Employ- 
ment Commission Act) and Bill 19 (The 
Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act)— 
overlapped somewhat, yet the line of demar- 
cation in the intent and purpose of each was 
clearly defined by the Munister of Labour. 

As explained by the Minister, the legisla- 
tion to assist in the relief of unemployment, 
the promotion of agricultural settlement and 
rehabilitation and the development of natural 
resources (Bill 19) supersedes The Relief Act 
of 1985 which expired March 31, 1936. The 
scope of the new enactment was described 
by the Minister in the House of Commons 
on March 28, as follows: 

“The relief of distress has always been 
held by the dominion to be primarily a 
responsibility of the provincial and munici- 
pal authorities, with the proviso that where 
the need for relief has been such as to 
place a very severe burden upon the prov- 
inces and municipalities it is proper and 
necessary that the dominion government 
should extend financial aid to the other 
governmental authorities. This principle 
we propose should be continued under the 
present measure. Accordingly, it provides 
the requisite authority for agreement be- 
tween the dominion and the provinces with 
respect to relief measures, unemployment 
relief works, and loans, advances and guar- 
antees to the provinces. With respect to 
,dominion-provincial agreements the Bill 

provides the same general subject matter as 
heretofore. It is also proposed that the 
Governor in Council may enter into agree- 
ments with corporations, partnerships and 
individuals engaged in industry, respect- 


ing the expansion of industrial employment. 
In addition to the provision for works 
and undertakings in agreement with others, 
authority is proposed to give the Governor 
in Council power to authorize dominion 
works and undertakings out of moneys 
appropriated by parliament.” 


) There is, however, this basic difference: 
{that the Bill “in pursuance of a_ policy 
fof parliamentary control of expenditure” 
Eee expenditures to specifically designated 
appropriations approved by Parliament. This 
was made clear by the Minister in the follow- 
ing extract from his presentation of the Bill in 
the House of Commons: 


“We are dealing, after all, not with a 
static situation but with one that is con- 
stantly changing. We must as far as 
possible provide ourselves with the means 
of meeting eventualities. At the same time 
we are anxious to preserve parliamentary 
control of expenditures. We propose 
rather to place definite sums in the special 
supplementary estimates under items which 
I think will reveal quite clearly the direction 
in which we propose to proceed now with 
relief work.” 


Continuing, the Minister emphasized that 
in the absence of any formula “by which 
we may quite suddenly bring about a liquida- 
tion of unemployment,” progress must be 
based on “accurate knowledge of the unem- 
ployment situation in Canada.” As the first 
step in obtaining such information, he 
referred to the action imitiated in the Depart- 
ment of Labour in January last to secure 
a break-down of the relief recipients by 
classes—employables and tunemployables— 
and by age and occupational groups. 


Relhef Statustics—Hon. Mr. Rogers gave the 
following summary of those on direct relief in 
February, 1936. 


ee 


. 
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Direct Relief: 


Heads of families.. 243,003 
Dependents on heads of 
families. . ws 786,679 
Individual cases.. 51,149 
sOtal ... 1,080,831 


Since a distinction is made in the compila- 
tion of the statistics between those receiving 
relief (through the provinces and municipali- 
ties) as a result of industria] unemployment 
and those receiving relief in the dried-out 
Western areas, the following were given as 
the February figures for the latter: 

Direct Relief (dried-out areas) : 


Heads of families... 31,185 
Dependents on heads of 
families. . bree Bak 124,089 
Individual cases.. .. . 1,670 
Total. . 156,944 


In addition, there were listed a number of 
other relief classifications as follows: 


Homeless persons cared 
for in federally oper- 
ated camps and by 
western provinces.. 

Number cared for by 
farm placement plan. 

Number given relief 
work on wage basis 
not including’ de- 
BeBUGCUUS Ss a ecset nai tes 

Those under the relief 
settlement plan.. 


31,911 
14,169 


7,982 
18,586 


The grand total of all those receiving relief 
in all of the above categories as at February, 
1936, was given as 1,310,423 as compared with 
1,431,093 in February, 1935. (Subsequently, 


in his speech at the second reading of the 
Employment Commission Act, the Minister 
gave the House a tabular analysis of the relief 
situation, and such statistics are presented else- 
where in this review.) 


Relhef Camps—During its progress in com- 
mittee several phases of the Bill were discussed. 
In particular, information was requested as to 
the transference of men from relief camps. 
On this matter Hon. Mr. Rogers observed: 

“The house is already aware that under 
the proposed arrangement some ten thousand 
men now in relief camps will be taken by 
the railways and used on deferred mainten- 
ance work during the summer and autumn 
months. In the past there has always been 

a reduction of the camp population during 

the spring and summer months. The latest 

figures suggest that such a reduction has 
taken place this year, though not by any 
means to the same extent as during the past 
summer, that being due without question, 

I believe, to the larger wage allowance which 

has been in operation since the first of 

March, and also to the fact that it has been 

announced that the relief camps themselves 

will be closed by the first of July.” 

He also pointed out that “under the new 
relief camp policy, these men, whether they go 
frora the camps to the railways or immediately 
from the relief camps elsewhere, will at least 
have some stake for their re-establishment.” 
It was further understood that the normal 
maintenance work on the railways would be 
continued, and “not interfered with in the 
slightest degree under this proposed arrange- 
ment with the railway companies.” 

This Bill was still in committee when the 
House adjourned for Easter. 


Ill. Analysis by the Minister of Labour of the Unemployment and Relief 
Situation in Canada, and Measures Underway to Cope With It 


A complete survey of the major factors 
comprising the unemployment and _ relief 
problem in Canada was given to the House 
of Commons on March 30, by the Hon. Mr. 
Rogers in moving the second reading of 
Bill 14 respecting the establishment of a 
National Employment Commission. 


Introducing his subject,* the Minister stated: 

“In moving the second reading of this 
bill I am fully aware of my responsibility 
as a member of the government in com- 
mending this legislation to the favourable 
consideration of the house. The problem of 
prolonged unemployment in this and other 
countries is a challenge to the political 





*In order to preserve the continuity of the Minister’s 
statement, the interpolations art omitted. 


intelligence of our generation. No one can 
have a daily contact with that problem 
without realizing that upon our ability to 
deal with it effectively may depend the 
maintenance of institutions and traditions 
which have long been established in this 
country. I have no desire to exaggerate the 
gravity of the situation. As a matter of 
fact I shall point out presently that we have 
strong grounds for confidence as we face the 
immediate future. Nevertheless, even when 
fit is conceded that there has been a per- 
ceptible improvement in economic conditions 
\during the past year, we are still faced with 
the fact that the problem of unemployment 
remains unsolved. Moreover the resources 
of public finance have been impaired in the 
interval as a result of mounting debts and 


increasing taxes which have been incurred 
and imposed as internal measures of defence 
against want and destitution. This much 
may be said at the outset in order t0 
emphasize the importance of the question 
which is now before us for consideration. 


“T do not suggest that any member of 
this house is wanting in a sense of obligation 
to find a remedy for unemployment. It is 
well to remember, however, that familiarity 
sometimes breeds indifference, and our 
constant companionship with unemployment 
and relief these past few years may lead us 
to accept it as a disagreeable but inevitable 
feature of our social environment in the 
post-war world. As individuals we must 
guard ourselves against the complacent 
acceptance of conditions as we find them 
to-day. As members of parliament and as a 
government the placid acceptance of present 
conditions would be little better than a 
voluntary declaration of political bankruptcy. 


“There is another consideration which no 
one will wish to overlook at this time. Our 
experience of unemployment has brought 
home to us more forcibly than any other 
feature of government policy that it is the 
constant purpose of the state to promote 
the welfare of its members and that the 
organized power of the state should be 
used steadfastly towards a realization of 
that purpose. During the past few years 
Canada and other countries have suffered 
incalculable injury as a result of the dis- 
location of international trade and a very 
Serious contraction of normal industrial 
activity. The victims of the depression in 
Canada alone may be counted by the 
hundred thousand. We often think and 
speak of this problem in statistical terms; 
we are compelled to do so for purposes of 
comparison and analysis; but behind these 
figures of unemployment and relief there is, 
as each of us well knows, the harsh reality 
of human privation and frustration. Even 
when we deal with it objectively, as we are 
compelled to do, we must be conscious at 
all times of the extrordinary patience and 
fortitude of those whose lot it has been to 
go in company with fear and pain during 
a period which now exceeds the duration 
of the world war. We could ask no higher 
incentive for our labours here than the 
remembrance of the manner in which our 
people generally have endured the con- 
ditions which have prevailed during these 
troubled and trying years... .” 





Broad Outline of Policy 


The Minister then enumerated and discussed 


the broad consideration of public policy 
as follows: 


“The principle of this bill may be expressed 
very briefly. We have to determine whether 
the abnormal conditions created by unem- 
ployment and relief require something more 
than the normal machinery of government 
to deal with them effectively. If we are 
agreed that the normal machinery of govern- 
ment is inadequate to meet the existing 
situation we must then consider whether a 
national employment commission as pro- 
vided in this bill will perform a useful 
function as an aid to government in attack- 
ing this stubborn problem that has defied 
solution during the past five years. 


“May I say at once that we as a govern- 
ment have faced these questions and have 
answered them in the affirmative, and I 
hope it may be possible to persuade the 
house generally that in making this decision 
and in bringing down this legislation we 
are taking appropriate measures for an 
organized effort to meet the most serious 
challenge that has confronted this country 
in a time of peace. 


“In supporting the proposals set out in 
this bill, I wish to state and discuss some 
of the broad considerations of policy which 
call for the establishment of a national em- 
ployment commission at this time. May I 
first state these considerations and then 
develop them in the order given: 


“1. After an experience of five years we are 
compelled to recognize that unemployment 
is a persistent condition which does not 
respond quickly to ordinary legislative 
methods. This suggests the wisdom of a 
national survey of the entire problem as a 
preliminary to the formulation of long range 
measures to expand employment and thereby 
reduce the tax burden of relief. 


“2. Previous administrative methods have 
failed to secure and utilize information 
respecting unemployment and relief which 
would make it possible to subdivide the 
problem into its various sections of economic 
and social significance. 


“3. In our federal constitution there is a 
well established division of responsibility in 
relation both to the administration of relief 
and to the maintenance of social services. 
In order to avoid friction or duplication in 
the administration of relief it is necessary to © 
secure a more effective and continuous co- 
ordination of effort in relation to the entire 
problem. Experience has proved the need 





of some kind of nexus, or connecting link, 
between the various governmental agencies 
having a responsibility in relation to relief. 

“4, The experience of the past five years 
has also proved beyond question that it is 
not within the power of government to end 
unemployment by its own unaided efforts. 
There is a growing recognition that victory 
over the depression and unemployment 
cannot be won by a pitched battle on any 
front, but only by a sustained campaign 
along the entire front of our economic life. 
The success of this campaign requires that 
the leadership of government should be 
supported and supplemented by the co- 
operative effort of organized industry and 
commerce, financial institutions, labour 
organizations and social service agencies 
throughout the entire dominion. 

“Those, are the broad considerations of 
public policy upon which we believe it is 
possible and desirable to erect at this time 
a national employment commission as a 
means of affording advice and also of secur- 
ing the co-ordination of all governmental 
agencies in a determined effort to deal 
constructively, and I trust successfully with 
this problem of unemployment... .” 


Magnitude of Problem 


The extent of the problem in the Dominion 
is detailed by the Minister thus: 

“Let me refer now to the persistence and 
the magnitude of the problem of unemploy- 
ment and relief ag it exists to-day and as it 
has developed during the past five years. ... 

“T have suggested that this problem of 
‘unemployment and relief is a persistent prob- 
‘lem, and I should like to support that 
statement by reference to two tables which 
with the consent of the house I shall place 





upon the pages of Hansard. First I am 
going to give a comparative statement of 
the numbers on relief in the month of 
February in the years 1933, 1934, 1985 and 
1936. I shall give the appropriate headings 
and then carry the numbers across the 
various years I have mentioned. First I give 
those on direct relief, not including the dried 
out areas in western Canada: 


Heads of Families 


February, 1933. 259,799 
February, 1934. 248,183 
February, 1935. 240,051 
February, 1936. 243,003 


I come now to sneer on heads of 
families on relief, 


Dependents on Heads of Families 


February, 1933.. 1,046,132 
February, 1934.. 859,118 
February, 1935.. 849,652 
February, 1936.. 786,679 


It will be noted that there is a substantial 
decrease in that category. I come next, then, 
to individual cases on direct relief: 


Individual Cases on Direct Relief 


February, 1933.. 66,760 
February, 1934.. 44,541 
February, 1935.. 47,137 
February, 1936.. 51,149 


The totals in this category are as follows— 
that is, including all those on direct relief 
exclusive of the dried out areas: 


February, 1933.. 1,372,691 
February, 1934.. 1,151,842 
February, 1935.. 1,136,840 
February, 1936.. 1,080,831 


I come now to the dried out areas in west- 
ern Canada, which I think it is very appropri- 
ate to treat as a separate category. For the 
convenience of the house I might now place 
the entire table on Hansard: 


The Dominion—Summary of Relief Statistics 





Month of Month of Month of Month of 
Direct Relief— February, February, February, February, 
(Not including dried out areas in an) 1933 1934 1935 1936* 
1. Heads of families.. .. : 259,799 248,183 240,051 243,003 
2. Dependents on heads of families... 1,046,132 859,118 849,652 786,679 
3. Individual cases. Ko Soherats 66,760 44,541 47,137 51,149 
Act ota mumben.3o*. sero .n08 3T 2, 691. 1,151,842 1,136,840 1,080,831 
Relief in Dried Out Areas in West (A) (A) ue (B) 
5. Heads of families... .. 16,273 35,491 3,985 31,185 
6. Dependents on heads of families. . 73,228 159,709 138 984 124,089 
7. Individual cases. MSia8 yale 82 178 5,243 1,670 
Su hotels tam hanes Ga ak pss ie 89,583 195,378 178,212 156, 944 
9. Homeless Repos ea a in federally 
operated camps an western prov- 
‘nace ‘ ‘ : 53,883 40,762 34,748 31,911 
10. Number cared for by farm placement plan. 9,867 14,808 12,009 14,169 
11. Number given relief work on wage basis 
(not including dependents) .. hee 103 74,428 51,055 7,982 
Relief Settlement— pie. . 
12; eee AGE dependents approved to en Pas 13,841 18,299 18,586 
13. Total number assisted Bent hoe toate j 
receiv- 
spores fencer’ cis : ard ... ‘ 1,533,842 1,491,059 1,431,093 1,310,423 


*Preliminary figures. 
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(A) Saskatchewan only. 


(B) Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


1 





Disbursements under Relief Acts 


Some idea of the cost of relief is indicated 
in the Minister’s financial analysis. In a tabu- 
lar summary of the expenditures by the Do- 
minion government under the various relief 
Acts since 1930, it was shown that the total 
was just under $200,000,000. He explained 


that this amount does not include expenditures 
under the public works construction Acts and 
supplementary Acts, nor does it include loans 
to the provinces: it is only the total expended 
in disbursements under the relief Acts. The 
table showing these disbursements (by prov- 
inces) under the various relief Acts is as 
follows: 


As at March 24, 1936. 


Dominion Unemployment Relief 


Disbursement Summary 


All Relief Acts by Provinces (not including Public Works Construction and Supplementary Acts) 


Paid Federal works 
Province to provinces in province Total 
Prince Edward Island... .. ...... $ 764,512 99 $ 8,296 12 $ 772,809 11 
Nova Scotias*6 jin aan tee 5,271,040 61 1,098,246 04 6,369,286 65 


New? Brunswick. .. ..\... <<2 neue 
Quebec... ..... yeti 

OR AvIOS crow <i": ae 
Manitoba of weiss tein ee ie ee eee 
Saskatchewan... .. 

Alberta oo. Sha Ce 
British Columbia’ 022.88 


Ovals ae aS 
Not allotable to specific provinces.. .... 


Administration, civil iet Dee Rr sts. oe a ceeehere Sn eee eee 


Grand total c/s: os. ssceuadee eek e.. 


Trend of Employment 


The trend of employment in Canada was 
next dealt with by the Minister who charted 
its course from compilations of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and the Department of 
Labour. Delving into this factor, the Min- 
ister continued: 

“There are two statistical indices show- 
ing the trend of employment and industry 
throughout Canada, both of which are now 
available over a considerable period of years. 
One is the series of index numbers of em- 
ployment in industries other than farming, 
fishing and domestic service, compiled by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from re- 
ports furnished by employers; the other is 
the series giving the percentages of their 
members who are unemployed as reported 
by the trade unions to the Department of 
Labour. 

“Let us consider first the index numbers 
of employment, and what conclusions we are 
justified in drawing at this time from a study 
of those index numbers. The bureau of 
statistics Index numbers are all related to a 
base of 100 points which represents the 
average for the months of the year 1926. In 
other words the average figures of employ- 
ment for 1926 are taken as the base. The 


3,402,554 24 
34,247,181 63 
60,618,808 36 
13,847,789 26 
23,823,352 63 
10,085,311 08 
16,304,749 10 


$168,365,299 90 


1,180,664 10 
3,304,914 32 
9,403,299 64 
2,012,132 88 
2,119,325 21 
3,053,334 35 
6,308,928 30 


4,583,218 34 
37,552,095 95 
70,022,108 00 
15,859,922 14 
25,942,677 84 
13,138,645 43 
22,613,677 40 


$196,854,440 86 
2,231,267 36 
502,050 79 


$28,489,140 96 


$199,587,759 O01 


index for March 1, 1936, stood at 98-9. The 
\pre-depression peak for the same month, 
March, was reached in 1929 when the figure 
was 111-4. March, 1930, showed only a 
slight decline to 110-2. The index therefore 
(shows a net drop on March 1 of this year 
compared with the same date in 1930 of 
‘approximately 10-2 per cent. 

“But this does not mean that the drop in 
employment in the six years has been only 
10-2 per cent; for other factors enter. Those 
factors arise chiefly from two considerations. 
First, these index numbers do not take into 
account the normal increase in population. 
Assuming the percentage of the population 
seeking gainful employment remains con- 
stant, then the number seeking gainful em- 
ployment increases each year in proportion 
to the gain in general population. The 
estimate of population increase over 1930 
is approximately eight per cent, so that this 
factor would indicate the need of adding a 
minimum of eight per cent to the visible 
difference between March of 1930 and March 
of 1936 to measure more nearly the net de- 
crease in employment in that period. The 
reason for referring to this addition as a 
minimum is that not all persons were em- 
ployed on March 1, 1930. If such addition 
be miade it would indicate a net relative 


pal 


decrease of at least 18-2 per cent in the em- 
ployment reported upon in the six years up 
to March 1, 1936. 

“A little later I propose to refer to a feature 
of our economic situation which in our con- 
sideration of the problem in the past few 
years has, I believe, been overlooked. I refer 
to seasonal unemployment. This country 
is susceptible in a peculiar degree to seasonal 
variations of employment. Referring again 
to the index numbers may I explain that 
there are included as employed persons 
some thousands who are on relief works or 
are in relief camps. The figure for March 1, 
1936, is thus supported by this factor, while 
that for March 1, 1930, was not influenced 
in like manner. In the nature of things it 
is proper that we speak of these men on 
relief works as employed persons. At the 
game time in our consideration of the im- 
plication of these figures it is rather im- 
portant that we make the necessary deduc- 
tions. e 


Recovery of Employment 


f “Tt is to be noted that the index numbers 


| 


| 
} 
i 


| 
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relate to industrial employment only. Among 
other industries they exclude farming. Due 
to crop conditions in recent years the farm- 
ing industry is now able to absorb sub- 


| stantially fewer men than it did in normal 


| times. 


This factor 1s not covered in the 
index numbers, and figures are lacking on 
this phase of employment. However, ob- 
servations lead to the belief that the decrease 
in farm employment afforded would be at 
least as great as that in industrial employ- 
ment. I hope it will be possible presently 
to obtain further and more accurate informa- 
tion upon this phase of the problem. Thus 


to indicate the probable decline of 18-2 per 
| 


the depression. 


ee 


\ 28-6 per cent. 


cent in general employment from March 1, 
| 1980, to March 1, 1936, is not to overlook 
y the fact that the same index numbers show 

that material progress has been made in the 

recovery of employment since the low of 
That low was reached on 

April 1, 1933, to use the same month as we 

used before, at which time the index stood 
at 76-9—a very low point indeed in relation 

‘to the basal figure of 100, which represents 
the average of employment i in the year 1926. 
From March 1, 1933, to March 1, 1936, the 
index moved up 22 points, or Ae ntoniately 
I believe we are justified in 
saying that there is some cause for encour- 
agement in that improvement. This 28-6 
per cent improvement upon the low point 
of March 1, 1933, may be taken to 
indicate the extent of employment recovery 
in the last three years, subject to a deduc- 
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/year 


tion of at least four per cent for the assumed 
increase in the numbers of persons seeking 
gainful work. 

( “To sum up, Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
jtics index numbers of employment in indus- 
‘tries other than farming, fishing and domestic 
services, indicate that at March 1 of this 
industrial employment showed an 
‘apparent net recovery of not more than 
24°6 per cent in relation to March 1, 1933, 
‘which was the low point, but a net de- 
\crease of not less than 18-2 per cent relative 
ito: March 1, 19380. These are the figures 
Peter making allowances to compensate for 
the normal growth in the number of persons 
seeking gainful employment. In these cal- 
culations allowances not made, however, are 
those for the influence of relief work on 
the trend of employment. It should also 
be pointed out that these percentages are 
not directly comparable one to the other, 
as they are on different bases, that of the re- 
covery being based on the abnormally low 
level of 1933. 

- “May I add a word in parenthesis at this 
time to the effect that it is extremely 
difficult to get an actual computation of the 
employment created by relief works. For 
example, on highways immediate employ- 
ment is afforded to those doing actual 
construction work, but it has always been 
the hope of governments in connection with 
any program of public works that there 
would be collateral employment created, 
and that the industries which provide ma- 
terials used on highways, as a result of such 
expenditures would be able to expand em- 
ployment. Indeed I believe it is that 
criterion which to a great extent ought 
to guide us in determining the direction of 
our expenditures om relief works. 

“T now come to the figures on employ- 
ment as revealed by the trade unions. The 
general trend of employment, as shown by 
the index numbers, is corroborated in a 
general way by the Department of Labour 
figures of unemployment. The recession 
in employment set in somewhat earlier 
among trade unions than was indicated by 
the index numbers of general employment. 
On February 28, 1930 the percentage of un- 
employment was 11-5 per cent. For the 
same date, the last day of February in suc- 
ceeding years, the heaviest unemployment 
was reported on February 28, 1933, when it 
was 24-3 per cent. I might say that when 
we take the February figures we do bring 
in prominently the feature of seasonal un- 
employment in the construction industries. 
On February 29 of this year there was a net 
reduction shown in unemployment in the 
trade unions, the figure standing at 13-8 per 


, records, 
| had completed registration of their relief 
/ recipients just prior to the inception of the 
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cent. So that in the figure supplied by the 
trade unions we do find corroboration of the 
conclusions which would reasonably be 
based upon study of the index numbers of 
employment established by the bureau of 
statistics.” 


In concluding this part of his survey, the 
Minister pointed out that in neither of the 
above two indices is any allowance made for 
persons in part time employment, 7.e— “those 
working less than the normal working week 
of whom there were a considerable number at 
all times during the depression.” 


Method of Securing Information 


Continuing, he traced the developments 
arising out of the recommendations of that 
section of the Dominion-provincial confer- 
ence (December, 1935) which dealt with un- 
employment and relief. Accordingly it was 
decided to classify direct relief recipients on a 
basis that would resolve the problem into its 
social and economic elements. Outlining the 
new method of procedure in securing this new 
analitical set-up of statistical data, the Minis- 
ter paid tribute to the co-operation received 
from the provinces and municipalities. As a 
result of this co-ordinated effort, he believed 
that “it is going to assist us to approach in 
a more scientific and sensible manner the 
whole matter.” 

“To what extent actual re-registration of 
those on relief should be undertaken in 
order to accommodate the records of the muni- 
cipalities to the statistical requirements of 
the Department of Labour was left to the 
provinces and to the municipalities to 
determine,’ the Minister stated, adding that 
“the criterion in this regard was always the 
adequacy of the information immediately avail- 
able on relief cases from existing municipal 
In some cases the municipalities 


Dominion classification, making further re- 
registration unnecessary: in other cases muni- 
cipalities conducted periodic registration; still 
others had partial information but the 
deficiencies had been or are being met. How- 
ever, in the largest group of municipalities, 
re-registration had been undertaken in order 
to bring their records into a degree of uni- 
formity with the rest of the country.” 

The Minister further explained that the 
actual information is being secured by the 
municipal and provincial authorities upon the 
basis of forms supplied by the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

“Tt might be observed” he stated, “that 
upwards of four thousand local authorities 


are distributing relief through the nine 
provinces, and are furnishing us with the 
requisite information. The federal author- 
ities distributing direct relief have also 
been asked to cooperate in supplying in- 
formation covering their cases on a basis 
comparable to that used by the provincial 
and municipal authorities. Under this head- 
ing would come the Department of National 
Defence in respect to the relief camps 
heretofore operated under that department 
as well as under the parks branch of the 
Department of the Interior. There would 
be the Department of Indian Affairs in 
respect to the Indian population, the 
Department of Pensions and National 
Health in respect to certain war pensioners, 
and the Department of the Interior in 
respect to the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories.” 


Reporting progress on the functioning of 
the new system, the Minister considered that 
in the course of a few weeks it would be 
possible to commence making a_ regular 
monthly tabulation of all phases of the relief 
situation. In spite of the initial difficulty of 
adaptation to the new forms, the results 
“thus far obtained have amply justified the 
view expressed by the dominion-provincial 
conference, and strongly held by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, that this information is 
necessary if we are to take a careful inventory 
of the unemployment and relief situation at 
this time. In other words, we wish to test 
the feasibility of obtaining this information 
and making the classification. When establish- 
ved, the national employment commission will 
‘have this information coming to it regularly 
‘and will be able to analyse in relation to 


'particular aspects, not only the relief problem 
‘but the problems of production and potential 
| reemployment.” 


Replying to questions, the Minister explain- 
ed that the channel of collection was through 
the provincial governments which in turn 
collected the information from the munici- 
palities on forms supplied by the Department 
of Labour. The information thus secured 
‘is then assembled by the Department, the 
objective being “to get the problem into a 
national focus.” 


Classification of Relief Recipients 


For the information of the House and the 
country, the Minister then presented prelimin- 
ary tabular summaries of the statistics 
obtained. 


Table I was as follows: 
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Classification of Direct Relief Recipients 
(Preliminary Figures) 
Table I 


Summary statement of persons in respect of whom direct relief was paid by the municipalities 
and/or provinces in January, 1936. 
Note: only provincial-municipal direct relief in respect of which the federal grants in aid are 


paid is herein included. 
Totals for all Canada 


Employable Persons,— Per cent of 
i.e, persons over 16 years, available for Male Female Total grand total 
immediate employment.: !.°..°000 7. 251,681 80,499 332,180 26.94 


Dependents of Employable Persons,— 
l.e., wives, children under 16 and children 
over 16 at school full time.. .. .. .. 173,863 324,897 498,760 40.44 
Unemployable Persons,— 
i.e, persons over 16 years not available 
for employment because of physical or 
mental cause. 1: 4 SROLT 20,951 48,268 3.91 
Dependents of Unemployable "Persons, — 
i.e., wives, children under 16 and a Nag 
over 16 at school full MITMOUE Ne o's \e g 8,839 17,706 26,545 2015 
Banmers ono keliefolwcn. is avai wae. vl we 65,235 3,256 68,491 B55 
Dependents of Farmers,— 
i.e., wives, children under 16 and children 


over 16 at school full time... .. .. .. 107,885 150,261 258,146 20.93 
Transients,— 
i.e., persons resident in the municipality 
less than 30 days continuously.. . 996 4 1,000 .08 
Grand total of persons on ‘ae ‘and/or 
MCOVINC al Yelle. ome. Cha Umar” sa Nie hess. acs 635,816 597,574 1,233,390 100.00 


There followed a summary statement dents over sixteen years of age in respect 
(Table II) of employable persons and their of whom direct relief was paid by municipal- 
dependents, other than unemployable depen- ities and/or provinces in January, 1986. 


Classification of Direct Relief Recipients 
(Preliminary Figures) 
Table II 


Summary statement of employable persons and their dependents (other than unemployable 
dependents over 16 years) in respect of whom direct relief was paid by the municipalities and/or 
provinces in January, 1936. 


Note: Only provincial-municipal direct relief in respect of which the federal grants in aid are 
paid is herein included. 


Totals for all Canada 


Per cent 
of grand 
total in 
receipt of 
Male Female Total relief 
Employable persons... .. Ae), San 251,681 80,499 332,180 26.94 
The above are comprised of: 
Heads of families... .. eo), ane 156,592 18,026 174,618 14.16 
Employable dependents. . ae. ee 49,765 54,464 104,229 8.46 
PNG ieiG Wa) Cases tf ks. ate 6 Bn a hes + 45,324 8,009 53,333 4,32 
Dependents of employable persons.. .. .. .. 173,863 324,897 498,760 40.44 
The above are comprised of: 
Wives.. . Oe, oa 154,325 154,325 12.02 
Children under 16 ‘years. 162,670 159,107 321,777 26 .09 
ah oa over 16 years at school “full 
11,193 11,465 22,658 1.83 


Total of imployabis Persons and their de- 
ODGCUES s Meaieus me Sc EeKE sie Dis Sie ees 6 425,544 405,396 830,940 67.37 


Employables and Unemployables 


Asked as to who decided upon who is 
employable and who is not, the Minister 
replied: 

“Actually the opinion is expressed and 
the classification made by those who ori- 
ginally register the applicant for relief, 
which means the municipality; and I think 
we may say that under this definition of 
unemployable the criterion is physical or 
mental unfitness. There are those who 
contend, with some ground I think, that a 
long period of idleness, or advancing age, 
may produce a condition of unemploy- 
ability, and it will be desirable as we go 
along to try to find some more precise 
definition of unemployability, something 
that will possibly go beyond the very ob- 
vious criterion of physical and mental unfit- 
ness. It is not an easy problem to solve. 
You find very marked unemployment in 
the age group of sixty to seventy. It is 
very questionable whether many in that 
age group are going to be reemployed, 
and that does raise at least a question as 
to the attitude that should be adopted in 
relation to the higher age groups: whether, 
for example, we may not have to e¢onsider 
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the problems of certain age groups as being 
somewhat different from those of other 
age groups. I simply suggest now that the 
information supplied as to unemployability 
comes directly from the municipalities, and 
the dominion has not sought to lay down 
any hard and fast definition. In many of 
these matters it seems to me that as we 
gather this information and analyse it we 
shall be able to see our way more clearly. 
And that after all is the desired objective. 

“Referring to table IJ, covering employ- 
able persons, a summary statement of 
employable persons and their dependents, 
other than unemployable dependents over 
sixteen years of age, in respect of whom 
direct relief was paid by municipalities 
and/or provinces in January, 1936, employ- 
able persons total, male, 251,681, female, 
80,499, or a total of 332,180, they are sub- 
divided as follows—and remember that we 
are dealing now solely with employable per- 
sons receiving relief, These are the cate- 
gories: heads of families, male, 156,592, 
female, 18.026 or a total of heads of 
families on relief and employable of 174,- 
618.” 

Tables III and IV were thus presented as 


follows: 
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CLASSIFICATION OF DIRECT RELIEF RECIPIENTS 
(Preliminary Figures) 
TasLe IV 
Analysis of Dependents (other than employable or unemployable dependents over 16 years) of Employable 


Heads of Families, in respect of whom Direct Relief was paid by the Municipalities and/or Provinces 
in January, 1936. 


Re age pret Piet 16 Bement 
4 ives under 16 years at school full time age O 
Province Eenale |——_<_<<ooeKafjyqqc Total Dominion 
Male Female Male Female total 
Prince Edward Island........ 640° 1,062 1,298 155 195 3,300 0-7 
WOVE OGOCIB Soi. cece ecent ne 3,768 5,050 4,988 64 75 13, 945 2-8 
Now Brungwick..02...55<9. 5 5, 200 8,100 7,950 225 225 21,700 4-4 
Qhiebeo 4.5.) bine. ew abe 50, 180 48,120 48,110 146,410 29-4 
CPR EATI eS hots Bes ie a ee 58,892 67,850 65, 500 2,842 2,530 | 197,614 39-6 
MANTCODR. fice ccc cee eke ee 12, 653 12, 246 11, 837 2,451 1, 634 40,821 8-2 
Saskatchewan............... 4,250 4,800 4,250 3,350 4,050 20,700 4-2 
Albertay (ies eb wee 6, 274 3,312 3, 764 733 790 14, 873 3:0 
British Columbia............ 12,468 12,130 11,410 1,373 1,966 39,347 7:9 
Dominion Totals......... 154,325 | 162,670 | 159,107 11,193 11,465 | 498,760 100-0 


*Children over 16 years at school full time unreported from the province of Quebec. 


Unemployables on Relief able.” In the accompanying Table (V) the 
The Minister next analyzed the situation details of this category were given, and the 


with respect to those classed as “unemploy- Minister’s explanatory analysis continues: 
Classification of Direct Relief Recipients 


(Preliminary Figures) 


Table V 


Summary statement of unemployable persons and their dependents (other than employable 
dependents over 16 years) in respect of whom direct relief was paid by the municipalities and/or 
provinces in J anuary, 1936. = tae . 


Note: ‘Only provincial-municipal direct relief in respect of which the federal grants in aid are 
paid is herein included. 


Totals for all Canada 


Per cent 

of grand 

total in 

receipt 

Male Female Total of relief 
Unemployable persons... .. oo: ae 2¢;317 20,951 48,268 3.91 

he above are comprised ‘of: 
Heads of families.. . 5) Jae 9,647 3,599 13,246 1.07 
Unemployable dependents. . Wo Ae 12,412 14,946 27,358 2yat 
Individual casese.@ Be yatee sae. + @-- 5,258 2,406 7,664 .62 
Dependents of unemployable persons... .. .. .. 8,839 17,706 26,545 2.15 
The above are comprised of: : 
Wives... Cee as 3+ | ESS oe 8 8,631 8,631 . 69 
Children under 16 years. 8,326 8,512 16,838 1.37 
Children over 16 ba at school full 

513 563 1,076 .09 


time. 
Total of unemployable 3 persons ‘and their de- 
pendents.. .. ae A RO ol 36,156 38,657 74,813 6.06 


“The analysis of unemployable persons is 
as follows: heads of families, male 9,647; 
female, 3,599; total, 18,246. You have an- 
other class, obviously, of unemployable de- 
pendents, not necessarily of course the de- 
pendents of the unemployable; they were as 
follows: male, 12,412; female, 14,946, making 
a total of unemployable dependents, 27,358 

“The 18,246 was the total of unemployable 
heads of families, male and female, for the 
dominion. Then individual cases, male, 
5,258; female, 2,406; total, 7,664. 

“The recapitulation is as follows: total of 
unemployable persons as revealed so far by 
this census: male, 27,317; female, 20,951; 
total, 48,268. That is not a large percentage 
in relation to the entire number of those who 
are on relief. As a matter of fact it has been 
suggested by some of the provincial officials 
who are closely in touch with this question 
that unemployability ought to run some- 
where in the neighbourhood of fifteen per 
cent, but I have no doubt that as time goes 
on the accuracy of these figures will improve. 
We must remember that we are dealing 
here only with unemployables actually on 
the relief rolls. 

“That question is of very considerable 
significance when we remember that prior 
to the assumption by the dominion of re- 
sponsibility in relation to unemployment 
relief, these unemployables would have been 
recognized as the charges of municipalities 
or of provinces. It is just an indication, I 
think, of the manner in which the fences of 
our federal system have been broken down 
during these past few years, and it draws 
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_ attention to the fact that we must either 
make a new survey and erect new fences or 
repair the old ones if we are going to 
return to a satisfactory system of relation- 
ships between the dominion and the prov- 
inces. I simply mention that in passing. 
It is of importance that we should have 
knowledge of the extent to which unempley- 
ables have been transferred to the relief 
rolls during recent years. 

Replying to a query if the survey would 
yield information regarding unemployed not 
connected directly or indirectly with relief, 
Hon. Mr. Rogers said: 

“T wish I could answer that question. It 
is one of the blind spots in the situation. 
We were faced with that problem in con- 
nection with this classification. It is possible 
to get that information for those who are 
receiving relief, arising out of their necessity 
to give the information when they receive 
relief. But I know of no way in which you 
could secure accurate information as to the 
volume of unemployment beyond the relief 
situation unless we required, possibly by 
proclamation, a registration for that purpose. 
I am not certain that this would be desirable; 
I am not satisfied as yet that it would be 
feasible, but at any rate that information is 
not now available in accurate detail.” 


Continuing with the tabulations of unem- 
ployable persons Table VI (an analysis of un- 
employable persons in. respect of whom direct 
relief was paid by the municipalities and/or 
provinces) and Table VII (an analysis of de- 
pendents of unemployables by provinces) were 
presented as follows: 
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CLASSIFICATION OF DIRECT RELIEF RECIPIENTS 
(Preliminary figures) 
Taste VII 
Analysis of Dependents (other than employable or unemployable dependents over 16 years) of Unemploy- 


able Heads of Families, in respect of whom Direct Relief was paid by the Municipalities and/or 
Provinces in January, 1936. 





Children under Children over 16 at Percent- 
Wives 16 years school full time Total age of 
Province Female | Dominion 
Male Female Male Female total 
Prince Edward Island........ 160 186 227 29 36 638 2-4 
Dove Scotiamialink. ae 74 Wa 93 1 1 246 0:9 
News Brunswick :)2se. fet. aa 112 120 Qo || ia 4 344 1:3 
WHO DEC. COS Bee eGR. ok eee: 380 590 540 - ig 1,510 5-7 
Ontario ween eee ee 6, 162 6, 089 5,901 291 307 18, 750 70-6 
Manitoba tere: <a ee eee: 82 78 5 21 265 1-0 
Saskatchewan:....-.....2.4.- 610 830 1,200 60 100 2,800 10-6 
JMUOYER eB TT gat ell hag & aldo ete g Marty otal (SUR 2 "5 801) SR LS |, RR RS Ia ae 8 Deere | vaoal Ne ed 
inritisne Columbia, eee. ce 1,051 356 368 111 106 1,992 7°5 
Mominiontotalsvawe. < sc 8,631 8,326 8,512 513 563 26,545 100-00 


* Children over 16 years at school full time unreported from the province of Quebec. 
: + Alberta reports that unemployable persons and their dependents are a strictly municipal responsi- 
ility. 


Farmers’ Families on Relief 


Table VIII (as follows) is an analysis of 
farmers’ families on relief by provinces. The 
grand total in this grouping was 326,637. 
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Other tables submitted by the Minister 
were as follows: on occupational classification, 
with representative figures, showing the per- 
centage distribution of employable recipients 
of direct relief; an age group classification, 
with representative figures showing percentage 
distribution of employable recipients of direct 
relief; an age group classification of unemploy- 
able persons with a representative table, giving 
length of time on relief: 


Classification of Direct Relief Recipients 
(Final Figures for Municipalities Included) 
Table IX 


Occupations 

Representative figures showing percentage dis- 
tribution of employable recipients of direct re- 
lief, under occupational classification. 

Municipalities included in tabulation: 

Nova Scotia—Glace Bay, Halifax, Sydney; 
New Brunswick—Saint John; Quebec—Joliette, 
Lachine, Quebec, Sherbrooke, St. Jean, Thet- 
ford Mines, Verdun; Ontario—Belleville, Chat- 
ham, Galt, Hamilton, Kingston, Kitchener, Lon- 
don, Owen Sound, Sault Ste. Marie, St. Cath- 
arines, St. Thomas and Windsor; Manitoba— 
Winnipeg; Saskatchewan—Moose Jaw, Prince 
Albert and Saskatoon; Alberta—Calgary, Ed- 
monton, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat; British 
Columbia—entire province. 

Figures are for December, 1935, except in the 
case of Nova Scotia where J: anuary, 1936, figures 
were used. 

Total number of employable persons included 
in tabulation: Male, 76,506; female, 16,581; 
total, 93,087. 

Total number of employable persons on direct 
relief, as given by preliminary figures, Decem- 
ber, 1935—315,863. 

Percentage of total included in this tabula- 
tion—29:5 per cent. 

Occupations 
Male Fem’e Total 
Perce. Pere. Perc. 


Labourers, general.......... 32-5 The DOne 
Mercantile and office workers ‘ 7 12-2 10-1 
Professional workers......... Cg A IE 
Workers in domestic, hotel, 
restaurant and related 
ET NDCER, SUE serjamotopotiesve cnnicailanone 3°4 48-5 11:4 
Workers in farming industry 3-7 EOIN Me as 
Workers in fishing industry.. 8 0 7 
Workers in logging industry. 1:8 MR 
Workers in mining industry. 3-2 ‘0 2-6 
Workers in av Cua to in- 
Retr yen Ob... a se Sted h 14:5 578 13-3 
Workers in construction in- 
PEL Oe Satis asin alee SEs 13:3 -0 10-9 
Workers in transportation 
and communication industry 9:4 ‘heen oS 
Never regularly employed— 
Wder igre Oo. s.k 3. OTs Fe Die DE leewn8 +S 
age 25 and over......... Doot ) 0: 721 
LODGE ithe contre: 100-00 100-00 100-00 


Classification of Direct Relief Recipients 
(Final Figures for Municipalities Included) 


Table X 
Ages of Employable Persons 
Representative figures showing percentage 


distribution of employable recipients of direct 
relief, under age group. 

Municipalities included in tabulation: 

Nova Scotia—Glace Bay, Halifax, Sydney; 
New Brunswick—Saint John; Quebec, Joliette, 


Lachine, Quebec, Sherbrooke, St. Jean, Thetford 
Mines, Verdun; Ontario—Belleville, Chatham, 
Galt, Hamilton, Kingston, Kitchener, London, 
Owen Sound, Sault Ste. Marie, St. Catharines, 
St. Thomas and Windsor; Manitoba—Winni- 
peg; Saskatchewan—Moose Jaw, Prince Albert 
and Saskatoon; Alberta—Calgary, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat; British Columbia 


—entire province. 


Figures are for December, 1935, except in 
the case of Nova Scotia where January, 1936, 
figures were used. 


Total number of employable persons included 


in tabulation: 
Male—78,612; female—17,347; total—95,959. 


Total number of employable persons on direct 
relief, as given by preliminary figures, Decem- 
ber, 1935—315,863. 

Percentage of total included in this tabula- 
tion—30:4 per cent. 


Age Distribution 











ale, Female, Total, 

Per- er- er- 

Years centage centage centage 
16 toy 20 136 11-5 39°6 16-5 
DAG <i o 22-3 24-8 22-7 
BloGOpaO. eos. 23-0 10-2 20-7 
41 to 50..... 19-9 10-4 18:2 
Dh ponou., . <i}. 16:4 9-3 15-1 
GItteanc. 5. 6°5 5-1 6-4 
Overman... t. 4 6 “4 
Togats Mes. 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Classification of Direct Relief Recipients 
(Final figures for municipalities included) 


Table XI 
Ages of Unemployable Persons 

Representative figures showing percentage dis- 
tribution of unemployable recipients of direct 
relief, under age groups. 

Municipalities included in tabulation: 

Nova Scotia—Glace Bay, Halifax, Sydney; 
New Brunswick—Saint John; Quebec—Joliette, 
Lachine, Quebec, Sherbrooke, St. Jean, Thetford 
Mines, ‘Verdun; Ontario—Belleville, Chatham, 
Galt, Hamilton, Kingston, Kitchener, London, 
Owen Sound, Sault Ste. Marie, St. Catharines, 
St. Thomas, and Windsor; Manitoba—Winni- 
peg; Saskatchewan—Moose Jaw, Prince Albert, 
and Saskatoon; British Columbia—éntire 
province. 


Figures are for December, 1935, except in 
the case of Nova Scotia where January, 1936, 
figures were used. 

Total number of unemployable persons in- 
cluded in tabulation: Male, 7,379; female, 2,860; 
total, 10,239. 

Total number of unemployable persons on 
direct relief, as given by preliminary figures, 
December, 1935—48,841. 

Percentage of total included in this tabulation, 
21-0 per cent. 

Age distribution— 











Male Female Total 
Years percentage Bebe riai oi percentage 

LOO 20.0%) 3°4 10-4 5:3 
ite OS 5:5 15-9 8-4 
Shoo 40h. os «5 7:0 12:9 8-7 
41 to 50..... 10°5 15-8 12-0 
SENEGAL, «0 + « 19-4 16-4 18-6 
GIPTO. TOL be: . 41-7 Palys: 36:0 
Over 0701 a; - . 12°5 fan 11-0 
otal sss. . 100-0 100-0 100-0 
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CLASSIFICATION OF DIRECT RELIEF RECIPIENTS 
TABLE XII 
LenetH or TIME oN RELIEF 
Representative returns from municipalities indicated, showing length of time continuously on relief, of heads 


of families and individual cases (continuity of relief in these returns is not considered as broken by any 
period ‘‘off relief’’ of less than one month). 


Nova Scotia 


Table includes returns from Halifax, Glace Bay and Sydney (January, 1936). 




















Employable persons Unemployable persons 
Length of time on relief Family Individual Family Individual 
heads cases Total heads cases Total 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Less than 1 year. [07.°..3...00.8 26-5 37-7 28-4 19-8 20-0 19-8 
I0O"s VOars.... Sykes. ese eee 21-2 15-9 20-3 16-5 12.5 15-3 
2 tO DO VOATS.. Gk swores sees eee 26-5 17-9 25-1 22-0 17-5 20-6 
3 to Vears...c..te ees ores 19-2 23-8 19-1 27-4 17-5 24-4 
A torS years... saves seek see 6-2 3-9 5-8 12-1 30-0 17-6 
BD tO, G2years....25 Bon os « Meee 0-4 0-8 0-5 2-2 2.5 2°3 
OverG-years cs. oe. . s.5e e 0 0 0 0 0 0 
The above percentages are based upon reports covering: 
Employable persons Unemployable persons 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Family heads: ")).3. ! {cages 1, 669 225 1,894 58 33 91 
Individual cases.'s: 02a eee 256 102 358 Wi 23 40 
New Brunswick 
City of Saint John (December, 1935) 
Employable persons Unemployable persons 
Length of time on relief Family | Individual Family Individual 
heads cases Total heads cases Total 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Less than 1 year..............- 30-4 38-1 30-6 19-0 40-0 21-0 
Lito Q0Garsit . UR AE & 14:8 26-2 15-1 13-2 40-0 15-8 
2.60 'S WeCARBIM = 588 G. k aiehete & 14-5 19-0 14-7 17-5 5-0 16-3 
S tO A,years .. ou i oe ee 40-3 16-7 39-6 50-3 15-0 46-9 
40 5S. yearscs . och Jeveules alee. 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Bo: Oyearse's ¢ /aiwiesin a ite eek olek 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Over 6:yearsicc. ny eee 0 0 0 0 0 0 
The above percentages are based upon reports covering: 
Employable persons Unemployable persons 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Paniily heads. frae sce 8 1,292 158 1, 450 123 66 189 


Individual cases.............. 15 ii 42 6 14 20 
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CLASSIFICATION OF DIRECT RELIEF RECIPIENTS 
TaBLE XII 
Lrenetu or Time oN Reuier (Continued) 


Representative returns from municipalities indicated, showing length of time continuously on relief, of heads 
of families and individual cases (continuity of relief in these returns is not considered as broken by any 
period ‘‘off relief’’ of less than one month). 





QUEBEC 


Table includes returns from Joliette, Lachine, Quebec, Sherbrooke, St. Jean, Thetford Mines, Verdun 
: (December, 1935). 


Employable persons Unemployable persons 
Length of time on relief Family Individual Family | Individual 
heads cases Total heads cases Total 
| Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Less than 1 year............... 38-6 41-8 38-8 38-9 6-1 34-2 
Dai OATS. J. ches sb cs shc eels 14-6 15-5 14-6 16-5 34-7 19-1 
ER VOCALS. bi owicen ss os, sare t's sce 23-7 17-5 23-2 34:5 44.9 35-9 
OALOIE VATS. .k Soksoccee neds sss 14-7 22-0 15-4 9-4 10-2 9-6 
MOTO, VEATS. ob 5k. ccs ss bo cas 8-0 3-0 7°6 0-7 4-1 1-2 
PEO OATS. hiro k seis oo 64 s+ ore 0-4 0-2 0-4 0 0 0 
SIVOVO VOANBS. .6c0s5ec0cste ses 0 0 0 0 0 0 
The above percentages are based upon reports covering: 
Employable persons Unemployable persons 
Male Female | Total Male Female Total 
aMaly: Heads, |. vias owas w a bolas 6,511 169 6, 680 226 70 296 
PROAVAICUAL CASES) .cis nse a ekaown 539 85 624 40 9 49 
ONTARIO 


Table includes returns from Belleville, Chatham, Galt, Hamilton, Kingston, Kitchener, London, Owen 
Sound, Sault Ste. Marie, St. Catharines, St. Thomas and Windsor (December, 1935). 


Employable persons Unemployable persons 
Length of time on relief Family | Individual Family Individual 
heads cases Total heads cases Total 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
TORE GN OAN.L. VOAT nc scssusovacertnca cok 32-3 62-0 37-1 16-1 38-8 24-0 
TRGORSRV.CALS.. fe dks See Ne + hoe 17-9 15-4 17-5 16-6 15-7 16-3 
RORY OATS «Ae oa s o.sc.cctie cae ans 21-5 12-6 20-1 25-6 19-3 23-4 
DALOUE VCOTS. J. doc. owe oath Seek 18-3 7-9 16-6 24-7 18-1 22°4 
AACE YOATS. 2). folie so acc sb heute 6-4 1-7 5-6 10-2 5-2 8-5 
PELOUVGATA cd. Beck! «oss sols Liab 1-9 0-0 1-6 3-2 1-4 2-6 
(Ver.0 VeaTs! .2 12 6... ob Seas 1:7 0-4 1-5 3°6 1-5 2-9 
The above percentages are based upon reports covering: 
Employable persons Unemployable persons 
Male | Female Total Male Female Total 
Family heads: wiclewolasmes! 2,245 1, 248 13,493 1,380 684 2,064 
Dbitobhiatetit:) mc: \.’-\. 2, 236 422 2,658 610 497 1,107 
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Taste XII 
Lenerts or TIME ON Retier—Continued 
Representative returns from municipalities indicated, showing length of time continuously on relief, of heads 
of families and individual cases (continuity of relief in these returns is not considered as broken by any 
period ‘‘off relief’? of less than one month). 
MANTTOBA 


City of Winnipeg (December, 1935). 








Employable persons Unemployable persons 

Length of time on relief —_— | 

Family | Individual Family | Individual 

heads cases Total heads cases Total 

Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Less:than'l year... ccc 0s gene 38-7 63-1 Faye | Paps aS ee 38-0 38-0 
PUG2'VOArS. . fak vos eas canes 11-5 6-8 URE WO eee eb ab 23°8 23-8 
2HO SD VOSTS.. Utero cen e 11-4 7-6 QiSunee sews ce eee 14:3 14-3 
3.60 4iyears.. t,o, Mees osc eke oem 12-4 5-7 Oe BNP oa ceeds hed ote Oca hee ee Ol Sta nanan 
250.0: VORTS... bate ceuies soe 11-8 7-4 Uk uae bled) 4-8 4-8 
OPCOROIVCATS Leto al sie cicero 7:8 9-4 Store ncn 14:3 14-3 
Over DB VOArs.L ses oss cine geen 6-4 0 Gill. ealiate ees 4-8 4-8 


The above percentages are based upon reports covering:— 








Employable persons Unemployable persons 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Family heads.'). ... 0.00. .pne 6,575 972 1 POET || s ccsis ase Ls oe] ec woe oa 5 eae aah eee 
Individual cases............... 4,903 891 5,794 ZL. Lincs See eae 21 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Table includes returns from Moose Jaw, Prince Albert and Saskatoon (December, 1935). 


Employable persons Unemployable persons 
Length of time on relief aan 
Family | Individual Family | Individual 
heads cases Total heads cases Total 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Less than 1 year............... 21-2 33-3 21-6 11-2 15-1 11-5 
Tto.2 Years)... Bee. cca cen ee 13-4 26-7 13-9 16-4 22-1 16-6 
QtO 3, VEATS. bh Behe wes seces eee 14:5 17-8 14-6 19-0 18-6 20-1 
oto 4 Years. ees ss wee. cee 2-1 8-9 19-7 18-7 20-9 19-1 
4 CoS year |Win ees nee va els 17-2 13-3 17-1 18-5 20-9 19-3 
BOG VORPA: ..Geenees Cesena 13-6 0 13-1 16-2 2-4 13-4 
Over-Oirearasce eterna 0 0 0 0 0 
The above percentages are based upon reports covering:— 
Employable persons Unemployable persons 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Family heads.:. >to. acess: 2,412 78 2,490 150 2 427 


Individual cases............... 59 31 90 57 29 86 
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CLASSIFICATION OF DIRECT RELIEF RECIPIENTS 
; Tantp XII 





| Lenora or Time on Retier—Continued 
: Representative returns from municipalities indicated, showing length of time continuously on relief, of heads 
} of families and individual cases (continuity of relief in these returns is not considered as broken by any 
period ‘‘off relief’’ of less than one month). 

ALBERTA 


Table includes returns from Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat (December, 1935). 


Employable persons Unemployable persons 
Length of time on relief nn 
Family | Individual Family | Individual t 
heads cases Total heads cases Total 


— | | | | | 


Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 


Mess than V- year... ves). oe. 30-4 44-6 ES SE OAR TRU Pad ALGUNOS Ay SS 
BO CIV CSTS, os Sita ies ootiis alas 13-9 19-0 MW he 6d, lA Pa ELEN oid: | Welt a ede ile 
BOW VOOTSincie\ ic ve vigils « Katte. o's 13-1 14-9 MUI Lis tna ca. opeieee Ko Me ie Sate SATA CEES 
DSR UOELIS een see Wy 15-4 11-7 MRS Ose a de Leas ieee © demote ee o ce ae 
SAN OLVCAL OL. He o's Gatos eo iso. 19-3 4-4 ON MRR AOD Mita! eke Re let Sa 
SO GApCRPS se. RSL OTY. ee. 7-2 4-6 OG Hse cola eres 6, si8s Ud ate Curate walle he Rae ae 
Wer b Wearss tis). ea pcdsae ww. 0-7 0-8 oa ede Ee Se Bie Mita) ober dU #6: oli 


The above percentages are based upon reports covering: 


Employable persons Unemployable persons 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Mamilyheads!. 4 socio. vghis 4,958 750 TT cae ss etilale Bo als oe ae ceeds earth en eC 
Individual cases............... 111 257 OS Ny ag Deg TNE DS OER) SR aa TTL 


British COLUMBIA 


Table includes returns from the entire province (December, 1935). 








Employable persons Unemployable persons 
Length of time on relief $c 
Family | Individual Family | Individual 
heads cases Total heads cases Total 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
(eas tanh VOAT cs. cms ews 16-2 21-9 18-6 16-5 20-2 19-0 
THe 2 yearan). PS) Oe Oye 11-8 12-7 12-2 12-3 11-4 11-7 
Wiig agoatainyets. os asetiel 15-4 17-7 16-4 17-6 18-1 18-0 
BibO. © Venter. Cyl et: Pie La wel 22-3 18°5 20-8 20-5 18-5 19-1 
COT MEATO LL. Geerbatetas «acres a » 27-3 21-5 24-8 28-5 22-8 24-6 
UO VOALHT,. sree ag ae kee se SS 6-6 7-1 6-8 4-3 8-1 6-9 
Over Givearss ieee. i. ees 0-2 0-6 0-4 0-3 0:9 0-7 
The above percentages are based upon reports covering: 
Employable persons . Unemployable persons 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Family heads.$os).%. sh )2oeinis 12,788 Peoos 14, 295 1,207 82 1,289 


Individual cases).:. § iv. tikka was 9,535 811 10, 347 2,525 186 2,711 
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Statistics of Relief Camps 


Tabular statistics also indicated the number 
of single, unemployed men in relief camps by 
provinces, the periods of continuance in the 
camps, and the age groups. The total number 


of men in the 


relief camps of the Depart- 


ment of National Defence as of January 31, 


1936, was 20,302. Of this total, 5,798, 


or 28:6 


per cent were in camps in British Columbia; 


5,400, or 26-6 per cent in Ontario 


camps; 


2,782 in Quebec; 2,091 in Alberta; 1,369 in 
Saskatchewan; 1,231 in Manitoba; 1,104 in 
New Brunswick; and 527 in Nova Scotia. Of 
the total of 20,302, there were 557 who had 
been in camps for over three years; 2,772 from 


two to three years; 4,147 from one 
years; and 12,826 under one year. 


to two 


Presenting the relief camps situation from 
another angle, the Minister produced a tabu- 


lar summary of age groups as follows: 


Ages of Men in Camps of Department of 


National Defence 





Number Per cent 

18:to 20-yearay meee ees 10.5 
AL to 30 years). 0.) ce ee 686 28.0 
31 to 40 years... . 4,986 24.6 
41 to 50 years. .,<. .. 3,847 18.9 
51 to 60 years.. . 2,818 13.9 
Over, GOwyears..¢. ae 1 u 829 4.1 

OGAIS sy. ole 20,302 100.0 


Occupational Groups in Camps 


As regards their former occupations, the 


Minister stated: 


“I am particularly anxious to place this on 


Hansard in order to indicate something of 
the pressure of the unemployment situation 
upon the various occupations throughout the 
dominion, and also to indicate something of 
the reserve capacity which exists in these 
camps as soon as opportunities for employ- 
ment may be found: 


Department of National Defence 


Previous occupations of men in relief camps— 


Occupation Number P.C 
Tiabourers: ... 04s caeae Oo ou 9,192 45-3 
Mercantile and office workers . 1,257 6-2 
Protessional) «chives pin. a eee A 3°5 

omestic, hotel, restaurant, etc. 1,009 5:0 

arming eC WOR ee 1,509 7:4 
CLUE T |, 5's oc’ s Cais ante Oene men wee 108 5 
Logging "see eee 1,014 5:0 
MII. se ee 627 3-1 
Manufacturing |... oc cea. oc 694 3:4 
CONSURUCLION! (2.02 selene oes is Ee 1,619 8-0 
Transportation and communica- 

MAN esis Rani oak Cee sc eee 1,027 5-1 
Never regularly employed:— 

under 25 years of age.. .. .. 1,058 5-2 

over 25 years of age.. 476 2-3 

20,302 


Social Problem of Relief 
Proceeding with his survey of the problem, 


the Minister dealt with its fundamental social 
and economic elements: 


“Now to return to the figures in respect 
to unemployment and relief. As revealed 
by these various tabulations it would appear 
that the large problem of unemployment 
and relief may be subdivided into three quite 
distinct sections, which may call for the 
application of different administrative and 
remedial policies over a period of years. 
First I would speak of the social problem 
of relief. Let me return to the total figures 
of those who are receiving assistance from 
the state because of either industrial unem- 
ployment or agricultural distress. This total 
{ figure for February is 1,310,423. That in- 
cludes employables and unemployables with 
their dependents, together with those re- 
‘ceiving relief in the drought areas of the 
‘wheat producing provinces, both heads of 
‘families and their dependents. That is the 
(problem in its largest terms. This grand 
total of those receiving state assistance may 
be described as the social problem arising 
out of the existing economic situation. It 
has its origin in the elementary obligation 
of the state to provide for the subsistence of 
its members—to use the term employed by 
Jeremy Bentham—and who are in necessitous 
circumstances through no fault of their own. 
It is the political expression of the moral 
principle that we are members one of an- 
other and have duties towards our neighbours 
who are in distress. In our approach to this 
social problem we must be guided by a 
number of considerations which have been 
established in conscience or reason and con- 
firmed by experience. We must for example 
see to it that a sufficiency of food and 
shelter and medical attention is provided for 
those who are in need Clothing ob- 
viously should be included. We must also 
ensure that our administrative organization 
for the relief of distress is developed to the 
highest possible point of efficiency and 
economy. In a federal state the obliga- 
tion to care for those in necessitous circum- 
stances rests upon a well established grada- 
tion of responsibility, involving first the 
municipalities, then the provincial govern- 
ments, and finally the dominion government 
when the problem of relief has assumed 
national dimensions. This division of re- 
sponsibility in relation to relief requires 
clearly a very careful coordination of effort 
by governmental authorities and private wel- 
fare agencies, if waste and duplication are 
to be avoided and a reasonable service is to 
be rendered to those in need.” 


© © @ sen 6 


Employers and Wages 


“There is another consideration which 
must also be kept in mind as we approach 
the problem of unemployment and relief in 
its social aspect. I have suggested that a 
sufficiency of food and shelter, clothing and 
medical attention must be provided for those 
in need. That is not in dispute. In making 
this provision, however, there is equally an 
obligation upon governments to see that the 
arrangements for relief do not encourage the 
acceptance of voluntary idleness by relief 
recipients, or permit employers of labour to 
transfer to the state their obligation to pay a 
living wage and to conduct their operations 
with a due sense of social responsibility. I 


“ /}mention that here because some cases have 


| been brought to my attention of employers 
\ of labour who have taken advantage of the 
\existing situation and have paid wages upon 
\so low a scale that those receiving these 
wages were receiving less than they would 
obtain if they were on relief. And I know 
it has been the practice in some municipal- 
ities to pay part time relief to some of those 
whose wages fall below the relief scale. 
Obviously such a situation is intolerable. It 
does seem to me that if on investigation 
we find an employer of labour who is taking 
advantage of this situation, we as a govern- 
ment are entitled to use the weapon of 
publicity to the fullest possible extent in 
order to brand that policy as high treason to 
the state in a time of great emergency. I 
grant you it should be done only after care- 
ful investigation. J have not referred this 
afternoon to the names of any employers, 
and I do not do so because I realize that 
even though the information may have been 
given to me in good faith it would not be 
fair to those employers to make the charge 
until I am fully satisfied as to its validity.” 


Conservation of Human Resources 


“Finally it must be borne in mind that the 
relief of distress rests upon practical con- 
siderations as well as upon a moral obliga- 
tion which has been assumed by the state as 
an association for the promotion of human 
welfare. The greatest resource of any 
country consists of its workers with hand 
and brain. This in the ultimate analysis is 
the true wealth of nations. Upon its labour- 
ing population the state depends for its 
productivity and its real income in terms of 
goods and services. ‘This is a truism, but 
we must not ignore its implications because 
it is so familiar and self-evident. It is to 
the interest of the state, quite apart from 
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, now in receipt of relief. 





the question of obligation, to preserve the 
health and vigour of its people and as far as 
possible to prevent the impairment of the 
technical skill and efficiency of its workers. 
The provision of unemployment relief has 
been and is now a heavy financial burden, 
but any failure on our part to bear this 
burden would be tantamount to the wasting 
of an estate by a life tenant, and would 
mean irreparable injury to those who will 
inherit from us in years to come. In any 
long range view of governmental policy a 
just and reasonable provision of unemploy- 
ment relief is a measure for the conserva- 
tion of the human resources of the nation. 
All of us want our relief administration to 
come to an end as soon as possible. We 
realize that it must be surrounded by safe- 
guards, but let us not forget that in its 
essential character it partakes of a policy 
of national conservation.” 


Segregation of Unemployables 


“Apart from the provision of subsistence 
for those who suffer from involuntary un- 
employment, the social problem of relief 
ealls for the careful segregation of unem- 
ployables from employables, and the forma- 
tion of special measures to deal with those 
who will no longer be able to work, even 
when work becomes available. I believe it 
is clear from our examination of this sccial 
aspect of the wider problem of unemploy- 
ment and relief that there is a clear neces- 
sity resting upon us to study and analyze it 
along the lines I have indicated, in order 
that we may develop the appropriate long 
term measures to deal with it in its various 
aspects. 

“So much for the social problem of un- 
employment and relief. I have dealt with it 
inadequately. I do not wish to weary the 
house with a discussion of the problem, and 
there will be ample opportunity to develop 
some of these features when the house is 
in committee.” 


Economic Problem of Relief 


Turning to the economic aspects of the 


problem the Minister of Labour continued: 


“T pass now to what may be described as 
the economic problem of relief. Let me 
turn to the total figure of adult employables 
In this connection 
'I find the figure of 332,180 for January, 
subdivided as follows: Heads of families, 

174,618; employable dependents, 104,229 and 
\individual cases, 53,333. Are we not justified 
in saying that this figure of employables on 


| this and other countries. 
_ view that the secondary industries in Canada 


‘relief represents the measure of the economic 
‘problem, as distinguished from the social 


\problem? JI use those terms for reasons 
which I believe will become apparent upon 
reflection or examination. If work can be 
found for employable heads of families now 
on relief we would no longer have to be 
concerned with the provision of state assist- 
ance for their dependents. If in addition, or 
concurrently, work can be found for the 
individual employables the economic aspect 
of the relief problem will be under effective 
controle 0,” 


Basis of Industrial Revival 


“When we ask ourselves how we should 
approach the economic problem it seems to 
me it is evident that short range and long 
range measures will have to be applied. It 
is our view that if we are to secure a proper 
revival of industry in Canada it must be 
upon the basis of trade policies which will 
permit a more satisfactory exchange between 
It is our further 


are based essentially upon the prosperity and 
welfare of our great primary industries. 
This government has already given indica- 
tion of its determination to work out a 
policy of that type, having faith that in 
due course it will not only assist the primary 
industries but create a home market in the 
_only sense in which a home market ever 
exists in Canada, namely by placing pur- 
chasing power in the great agricultural areas 
‘of Canada, where the potential market for 
the secondary industries exists. It is not a 
case of pitting the secondary industries 
against the primary industries, and of sug- 
gesting that these must always be in op- 
position. Rather it is a question of find- 
ing, by experience with and examination of 
the true interests of Canada how it may be 
possible to reconcile the true interests of 
the primary industries and the legitimate 
interests of the secondary industries. 

“TI believe it is useless for us to repair the 
superstructure of our economic life, as repre- 
sented by our secondary industries, if its 
foundation as represented by our primary 
industries is crumbling away. I am not go- 
ing to speak at length as to what may be 
done by public employment to meet the 
economic problem to which I have referred. 
I may state however that I am quite sure it 
has been proved by the experience of all 
countries that public employment of itsclf is 


\ not a solution. I repeat, it is not a solution. 


It would cost this country somewhere be- 
‘ tween $300,000,000 and $400,000,000 to put at 





work the employables in the category to 
which I have just referred.” (In reply to a 
question, the Minister added that this esti- 
Mmate would be an annual cost.) 

“Tt is conceivable that this country might 
pursue a policy of that kind this year and 
the year after, but it is not conceivable that 
this or any other country could continue a 
policy of that kind without adopting with 
all its implications the philosophy of social- 
ism. None of us can see the shape of events 
to come; it is beyond our powers to know 
the direction in which we are ultimately 
tending, but this we do know, that the elec- 
torate of Canada is not prepared at, the 
present time to accept a socialist state. We 
are under an obligation to preserve the 
foundations of the state as we have it to- 
day, recognizing at the same time our obliga- 
tion to provide the maximum of human 
welfare for those who are members of the 
state. But surely in our whole attitude 
toward the provision of relief works, toward 
the creation of public employment as a 
solution of this problem, we must remember 
not only that we are dealing with a situa- 
tion which exists to-day, but that we are 
trustees for a nation which has a to-morrow. 
If in dealing with this situation we, under 
the insistent demands of the present, are 
forgetful of our duty to those who will 
inherit from us in time to come, I think we 
shall be unworthy of the confidence reposed 
in us by the Canadian electorate. 

_ “This then should mean that it is the duty 
of this government, as it is of any govern- 
ment, to try to find the means of using 
public works for the provision of relief so 
‘far as that is possible and reasonable, and 
at the same time to stimulate private em- 


' ployment by every means within our power. 


Upon the basis of the improvement that has 
taken place, upon the basis of the coopera- 
tion which I believe can be achieved through 
the instrumentality of a national employ- 
ment commission, I believe that we may 
‘continue to make steady progress along the 
lines I have indicated and do so without at 
the same time impairing the foundations 
of our economic life. Apart altogether from 
the question whether sufficient public em- 
ployment can be created to take up the 
slack, there is another question whether we 
are going to develop through government 
policy an attitude of complete dependence 
upon the state for the provision of employ- 
ment. I suggest that upon the basis of the 
experience that we have had thus far with 
relief works we are not justified in assuming 
that the provision of such works upon a 
large scale would under present conditions 








produce that amount of human motivation 
which would make for the maximum effi- 
ciency.” 


Necessity of Co-ordinating Body 


Dealing with the necessity of a co-ordinating 
agency the Minister oberved: “Under 
our federal constitution there is a well- 
established division of responsibility in rela- 
tion both to the administration of relief and 
to the maintenance of social services. In 
order to avoid friction or duplication in the 
administration of relief, it is necessary to 
secure a more effective and continuous co- 
ordination of effort in relation to the entire 
problem. Experience has proved the need of 
some kind of nexus, or connecting link 
between the various governmental agencies 
having a responsibility in relation to relief. 
I do not know that it is necessary here to 
elaborate very fully upon that consideration 
of public policy. Many of us within these 
last few years have given more study to the 
federal constitution, than we had done in our 
lifetime previously. It has been forced upon 
our attention as a result of problems in 
relation to it which have arisen during the 
last few years; but it has seemed to me 
that in our federal constitution there is po- 
tentially a large field of cooperation which 
has never been explored sufficiently but 
which, if it were explored, would remove a 
considerable degree of friction and duplica- 
tion which now are found in the working of 
that constitution. ..... 

“JT would say further that the problem 
of unemployment relief is closely bound 
up with the maintenance of social services, 
and that large question is in an unsettled 
condition, due in part to the incidence of 
unemployment and relief. We find mothers’ 
allowances brought into competition with 
relief scales in some provinces; we find 
old age pensions brought into competition 
with relief scales in other provinces. Surely, 
in view of the complexity of the problem, 
in view of the well acknowledged fact that 
we are working under extraordinary difficul- 
ties at this time, we are justified, nay we 
are compelled to seek some better way 
of dealing with this unemployment situation 
than upon a basis of competition between 
various governmental agencies—because there 
has been competition in the past—or upon 
the basis of friction or antagonism engender- 
ed as a result of different policies adopted 
in different parts of the country for deal- 
ing with the problem.” 

. With regard to particular local conditions 
in various parts of the country, the Minister 
saw in these very factors “a strong argument 


. ment of Labour. 
the Department had initiated action in seek- 


for avoiding the complete assumption of 
responsibility for this problem here in Ottawa. 
“Whatever we do we must preserve an 
opportunity for the adaptation of policies 
to peculiar conditions in different parts of 
the country. That I think can be secured 
more satisfactorily when an opportunity is 
given someone to review this situation as 
it has developed in the past few years and 
to put it into a clear national focus. 


“Now I come finally to another considera- 
tion of policy which I suggest as a justifica- 
tion of this national employment commis- 
sion. The experience of the past five years 
has also proved that it is not within the 
power of governments to end unemployment 
by their own unaided efforts. There is a 
growling recognition that victory over the 
depression and unemployment cannot be 
won by a pitched battle but only by a 
sustained campaign along the entire front 
of our economic life, upon the basis of 
the maximum national effort, giving to 
the problem for a period of years that 
kind of effort which obtained and dominated 
during the period of the war. It does seem 
to me that it ought not to be impossible 
for a government to ask of the people, in 
the existing conditions, that same degree 
of cooperation that was secured in the war 
for destructive purposes. This after all 
is a great task of national rehabilitation. 
It is a task to which we are justified in 
calling not only other governmental agencies 
but all corporations or individuals who are 
affected by a social obligation or who 
might be expected to respond to an appeal 
for assistance in a time of national need. 
I suggest there is growing recognition that 
this kind of co-operation must be attained 
and is long overdue...” 


In support of his contention that there was 
an increasing recognition of the necessity for 
co-ordinated effort under the direction of a 
national employment commission, the Minister 
placed on record recommendations and endors- 
ations of such policy by the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference of December, 1935; the 
Canadian Welfare Council; the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce; the Trades and 
Labour Congress; and the Confederation of 
Catholic Workers. 


The Hon. Mr. Rogers next explained the 


‘reason for the establishing of such a commis- 


sion distinct from the operation of the Depart- 
He pointed out that while 


ing and obtaining the co-operation of the 
provinces and ascertaining the feasibility of 
the information required, and while this in- 
formation was now ready for immediate use, 





‘yet the situation demanded that “calm 
‘appraisal” and “long perspective” which 
' could be more effectively given by a national 
employment commission than by any govern- 
ment department. 


Trustees of the Future 


“T have sought simply to indicate what 
I felt to be the broad considerations of 
public policy which supported the establish- 
ment at this time of a national employment 
commission to supplement the efforts of 
government in dealing with the whole 
problem of unemployment and relief. In 
one of his memorable speeches Edmund 
Burke described the state as a partnership 
of the dead, the living and the yet un- 
born. The knowledge of that partnership in 
the state compels us to recognize a dual 


LL 


responsibility which embraces to-morrow as 
well as to-day. Our first and immediate 
duty is to the living, but it would be an 
abject repudiation of responsible statesman- 
ship to forget those who some day will 
stand in the places in which we stand to- 
day. What happens to us as individuals is 
of small consequence. What happens to 
this government is only of relative impor- 
tance in the long perspective of history. 
What happens to the morale and future 
outlook of our people is of supreme impor- 
tance in the ongoing life of the nation. In 
this paramount consideration of public 
policy we find the need and the justification 
for the measure which is now proposed as 
- an aid and support to the national govern- 
ment in a federal state in dealing with the 
most serious problem which has ever con- 
fronted our country in a time of peace.” 


IV. Statement by Prime Minister on Functions of National Employment 
Commission 


In the course of the debate on the second 
reading of the Employment Commission Bill 
in the House of Commons on April 3, the 
Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, emphasized certain features of the 
measure, and referred particularly to the 
necessity of establishing the Commission as a 
separate entity to deal with a national emerg- 
ency. 

“What I want to bring out at the 
moment,” he stated, “is that anyone who 
understands this problem will realize that, 
no matter how able and efficient a minister 
may be, and how able and efficient his staff 
may be, no single department of govern- 
ment can begin to grapple with this ques- 
tion as it has to be grappled with, in the 
light of its magnitude at the present time.” 
As precedents for similar action under com- 

pelling circumstances, the Prime Minister 
drew attention to various bodies established 
during the war to supplement the work of the 
departments in the magnitude of the national 
effort. He pointed out that under different 
conditions, there was to-day a problem of 
infinitely greater magnitude in so far as the 
factors of relief and re-establishment were a 
part of it. 


Special Supply Bill 


The Prime Minister then detailed the Gov- 
ernment’s policy in dealing with the problem 
under three inter-related measures—the Na- 
tional Employment Commission Act; the Un- 





*See Prime Minister’s subsequent statement 
of April 6, given at the conclusion of this re- 
view on page 3l. 


employment Relief and’ Assistance Act; and 
a Special Supply Bill. Referring to this Bill, 
the Prime Minister ‘said: 

“Perhaps I may say at once that, when it 

does come down, the total appropriation re- 

quested for purposes of relief and for pro- 
viding employment will be seen to amount 
to over $50,000,000.* ..... 

Emphasizing that this expenditure entailed 
close supervision by the Commission, the 
Prime Minister continued: 

“This $50,000,000 constitutes only the con- 
tribution of the federal government towards 
the solution of the problem. A correspond- 
ing amount or something approximating it 
will have to be paid out by the provinces 
and additional amounts by the municipalities. 
You cannot separate the three in estimating 
the cost to the country of relief in Canada 
to-day. The people of Canada have to 
pay the bill whether it is paid out of the 
moneys of the municipalities, out of the 
moneys of the provinces or out of the 
moneys of the dominion. The people of 


Canada will never know the cost of relief © 


unless there is some agency to bring together 
in one report the expenditures of all the 
agencies involved, government and private 
alike, nor will there be any substantial lessen- 
ing in the amounts until they know the 
manner in which all these different agencies 
are supervising their expenditures and carry- 
ing out the works for which these various 
expenditures are being made. That is a main 


purpose of this commission, and I venture to | 


say that no agency other than a body such 
as we suggest can possibly carry it out.” 


a aaa seth 





Extent of Duties 





Inviting careful study of the duties and 
powers of the Commission, the Prime Minis- 
ter made it clear that it was not merely a 
statistical agency, and indicated that national 
registration and classification of relief recipi- 
ents constituted only one phase of its activity. 

“The minister and his department” 
he observed, “ have done a quite exceptional 
bit of work in showing. . . that it is possible 
to get together statistics calculated to be ex- 
ceedingly helpful to this parliament as well 
as to the provincial governments and the 
municipalities in dealing with the problem. 
But the department has only begun to 
gather a fragment of what is necessary if we 
are to know the true effect and inwardness 
of the unemployment situation. 

Take the second of the powers and duties 
- of the commission as set forth: 
_ Recommend to the minister conditions to be 
complied with by any province obtaining grants 


for relief purposes from the government of 
_ Canada. 


Is it not advisable to have attached to 
the moneys that are being voted by this 
federal parliament conditions which shall 
govern their expenditure? How is it going 
to be possible to estimate accurately what 
these conditions should be unless you have 
some organization that has power to super- 
vise the manner in which the various pro- 
vinces expend the federal money which is 
granted to them? What can the Minister 
of Labour, or any minister of the crown 
in Ottawa know of the manner in which 
. expenditures are being made in the maritime 





provinces, in Quebec, in Ontario, in the 

prairie provinces, in British Columbia? It 

is impossible for any minister of the crown, 
_ or any department of the government here 
at Ottawa to undertake to secure that infor- 
mation. What is needed is a body, such 
; as this commission will be, which will have 
on it representatives from different parts 
of Canada and which will have a staff 
organized for the purpose of securing full 
particulars with respect to these matters.” 


Cooperation in Reemployment 


Continuing, the Prime Minister examined 
the employment commission Act clause by 
clause, indicating the comprehensive nature 
of the commission’s duties and pointing out 
how each entailed supervision over co- 
ordinated effort to achieve its objective. 
Drawing attention to the provision whereby 





the Commission is empowered to investigate 
and report on measures of co- operation with 
commercial and industrial groups in devising 
means to maintain and increase employment, 
he observed: “Unless we discover private 
agencies which will help solve this problem, 
and unless we can coordinate their effort 
and bring it into relation with the efforts 
of the state, there will be no solution at any 
time of the unemployed problem.” 


Policy in Emergency 


In concluding the Prime Minister declared 
in part: 

“Tt is a policy based not upon mere 
theory, but upon practice which has proved 
to be an effective and helpful method of 
administration of public funds in a time 
of great national emergency. Above all, 
the plan developed is one which, we believe, 
will help to solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment and to meet the needs of relief. It 
is one which is essentially constructive in 
its bearing on many projects essential to 
the future needs of Canada. Whether it 
will succeed or not, no one can say, but 
the purpose is the highest; and I believe as 
a plan of effecting a nation-wide cooper- 
ative effort in providing employment and 
administering relief, is as practical as 
anything which could possibly be sug- 
gested. ig 


ae ak 
Amount of Supply Bill 


Speaking in the House of Commons on 
April 6, the Prime Minister amended his 
remarks respecting the supply Bill as follows: 

“The other evening I spoke of some $50, 
000,000 which might be involved in the various 
projects for relief and employment. I was 
thinking, at that time, of the program which 
the present administration had in mind re- 
specting measures the government itself would 
initiate, measures which would be related to 
its own policies, some of which would be a 
continuation of policies of the previous admin- 
istration. But when I made that statement 
I did not take into account an expenditure 
of something like another $25,000,000, to 
which the country is already committed, 
through projects started by the previous ad- 
ministration either last year or in previous 
years. These if not continued and brought 
to completion will now have to be abandoned 
altogether with consequent loss of all outlays 
already made upon them.” 
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